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THE  TEAB  OF  REACTION. 


If  the  year  1848 — **  the  tear  of 
REYOLunoMS^*  WES  One  pre-eminent 
among  all  others  for  the  magnitude 
and  intereiat  of  the  events  it  brought 
forth,  the  jear  which  has  jnst  expired 
— the  tear  of  REAcrnoK — is  still 
more  worthy  of  serious  reflection,  and 
affords  subjects  for  more  cheering 
meditation.  If  the  first  exhibited 
the  whirlwind  of  anarchy  let  loose, 
the  second  showed  the  power  by 
which  it  is  restrained ;  if  the  former 
filled  every  heart  with  dread  at  the 
fierce  passions  which  were  developed, 
and  the  portentous  events  which 
occurred  in  the  world,  the  latter 
afforded  reason  for  profound  thank- 
fulness, at  the  silent  but  irresistible 
force  with  which  Omnipotence  over- 
rules the  wickedness  of  men,  and  re- 
strains the  madness  of  the  people. 

"  Cthk  sedet  .^las  arce, 
Seepin  tencns,  moUitqa«  animos,  et  tern- 

Mraiintt. 
Ki  nicuit,  marU  ac  terras  coelamque  pro- 

/aadnm 
uippe  fetmnt  rapid!  secom,  vemintqae 

per  aaraa. 
Sed  Pater  Omnipoteni  ipeloncis  abdidit 

atrii, 
Hoc  meta«iu  ;  r^gemque  dedit  qui  foedere 

certo 
Bt  premere  et  lazas  sciret  dare  juBsus  ha- 

benas."* 

The  history  of  the  world  during 
those  periods  of  convulsion,  happily 
of  ve^  rare  occurrence,  when  an 
eruption  of  popular  passions  takes 
place — ^when  thrones  are  overturned. 


and  the  long-established  order  of 
things  is  subverted — is  nothing  else 
but  the  foUy  and  wickedness  of  man 
warring  against  the  wisdom  of  nature. 
All  history  demonstrates  that  there  is 
a  certain  order  of  things  which  is 
favourable  to  human  felicity— under 
which  industry  flourishes,  population 
increases,  the  arts  are  encouraged, 
agriculture  improves,  general  happi- 
ness is  diffused.  The  basis  of  such 
a  state  of  things  is  the  security  of 
property;  the  moving  power  which 
puts  in  motion  the  whole  complicated 
machine  of  society,  is  the  certainty 
that  every  man  will  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  toil.  As  clearly  do  past  events 
demonstrate,  that  there  is  a  state 
of  things  wherein  the  reverse  of  all 
this  takes  place ;  when  industry  is  pa- 
ralysed, population  arrested,  the  arts 
languish,  agriculture  decays,  general 
misery  prevails.  The  chief  cause  of 
such  a  state  of  things  is  to  be  found 
in  the  insecurity  of  property,  the 
dread  that  industry  will  not  reap  ita 
appointed  reward ;  but  that  external 
violence  or  domestic  spoliation  may 
interfere  between  the  labourer  and 
the  fruits  of  his  toil.  When  such  a 
state  of  things  arises  from  internal 
commotion,  it  is  generally  preceded 
by  the  warmest  hopes,  and  the  most 
unbounded  anticipations  of  felicity. 
It  is  universally  characterised  by  a 
resolute  disrega^  of  experience,  and 
a  universal  passion  for  innovation 
in  all  the  institutions  of  society,  and 
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all  the  relations  of  life.  It  constantlj 
appeals  to  the  generous  affections : 
speaks  of  humanity,  jnstice,  and  fra- 
temitj ;  proclaims  mankind  as  bro- 
thers; and  professes  the  warmest 
desire  for  general  felicity,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  sources  of  human 
suffering.  It  veils  the  advance  of 
selfishness  under  the  goise  of  genero- 
sity. Revolutions  demonstrate  that 
the  homage  which  vice  pays  to 
virtue  is  not  confined  to  individuals. 
The  maxim  of  Bochefoucault  applies 
also  to  nations.  Its  truth  is  never 
seen  with  such  brightness  as  during 
the  intensity  of  a  revolution ;  and 
this  demonstrates  at  once  the  wisdom 
which  governs,  and  the  selfishness 
which  desolates  the  world. 

So  prone,  however,  are  the  bulk  of 
mankmd  to  delusion;  so  easily  are 
they  led  away  by  expreeiuons  which 
appeal  to  their  passions,  or  projects 
which  seem  to  forward  their  interests; 
so  little  are  the  lessons  of  experience 
either  known  to,  or  heeded  by,  the  im- 
mense mi^odty  of  men,  that  we  should 
be  led  to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  species,  and  dread  in  every  age 
a  repetition  of  the  seductive  passions 
which  had  desolated  the  one  that 
had  preceded  it,  were  it  not  that  a 
provision  is  made  for  the  extinction 
of  popular  passion  in  the  very  first 
cfitBCts  of  its  ebullition.  It  is  in  its 
effitct  upan^  property  that  the  curb  is 
found  which  restrains  the  madness  of 
the  people ;  by  the  insolvency  it  in- 
duces that  the  barrier  is  formed, 
which  as  a  matter  of  necessity  forces 
back  society  to  its  habitual  forms  and 
relations.  In  the  complicated  state 
of  sodal  relations  in  which  we  live, 
it  is  by  the  capital  of  the  rich  that  the 
industry  of  the  poor  is  put  in  motion ; 
by  then*  expenditure  that  it  is  ali- 
mented. However  specious  and  allur- 
ing the  projects  may  be  which  are 
brought  forward  by  the  popular  lead- 
ers, they  involve  in  them  one  sonree 
of  weakness,  which  inevitably  ere  long 
paralyses  all  their  infiuenoe.  Directly 
or  indurectly,  they  all  tend  to  the  de- 
struction of  property.  To  excite  the 
passions  of  the  working  classes,  they 
are  obliged  to  hold  out  to  them  the 
prospect  of  a  division  of  property,  or 
such  a  system  of  taxation  as  practi- 


cally amounts  to  the  same  thing : 
the  immediate  effect  of  which  is  a 
cessation  of  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  the  affluent  classes ;  a  hoarding  of 
capital;  a  nn  upon  the  banks  for 
specie ;  universal  scarcity  of  money, 
general  distrust,  and  a  fearful  de- 
crease of  employment.  These  evils 
are  first  felt  by  the  working  classes, 
because,  having  no  stock,  they  are 
affected  by  any  diminution  in  their 
daily  wages ;  and  they  are  felt  with 
the  more  bitterness  that  they  imme- 
diately succeed  extravagant  hopes, 
and  highly  wrought  expectations. 
Invariably  the  effects  of  revolutions 
are  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  its  supporters.  Ko  man  is 
insensible  to  his  own  suffering,  how- 
ever much  he  may  be  so  to  that  of 
his  predecessors;  and  thenoe  the  uni- 
versal and  general  reaction  which, 
sooner  or  later,  takes  place  against 
revolutions. 

That  t^  reaetion  would  take 
place  to  a  certainty,  in  the  end,  with 
the  French  revolution  of  1848,  as  it 
had  done  with  all  similar  convulsions 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  could 
be  doubted  by  none  who  had  the  least 
historical  informatkm:  and  in  our 
first  article  on  that  event,  within  a 
few  weeks  of  its  occurrence,  we  dis- 
tinctly foretold  that  this  would  be  the 
case.'*'  But  we  confess  we  did  not 
anticipate  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
reaction  has  set  in.  Not  two  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  overturned,  and  a  repub- 
lic proclaimed  in  Paris  amidst  the 
transports  of  the  revolutionary  party 
over  all  Europe,  and  the  gaze  in  as- 
tonishment of  all  the  world ;  and  al- 
ready the  delusion  is  over,  the  trans- 
ports are  at  an  end,  the  Jacobins  are 
silent,  and  the  convulsed  common- 
wealth is  fast  sinking  back  to  its 
pristine  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. Every  country  in  Europe  felt 
the  shock.  The  passions  were  univer- 
sally let  loose  ;  sanguinary  wars  arose 
on  every  side;  and  while  the  enlight- 
ened Free-traders  of  England  were 
dreaming,  amidst  their  cotton  bales,  of 
universal  and  perpetaal  peace,  which 
should  open  to  them  the  mai-kets  of 
tlte  world,  hostilities  the  most  ter- 
rible, contests  the  most  dreadful,  dis- 
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senrioiiB  the  mott  implaeable,  broke 
out  in  all  qoarters.  It  was  not  merelj 
tto  wsr  (^  opiaion  which  Mr  CaBoing 
long  ago  prophesied  as  the  next  which 
w<mkl  desolate  Europe:  to  It  was 
sopcradded  the  still  more  frightful 
ooDtest  of  races.  The  Lombard  rose 
agal&sl  the  German,  the  Bohemiaa 
agidnst  the  Imperialist^  the  Hnngarian 
agminsi  the  Austrian;  the  Celt  and 
the  Saxon  stood  in  arms  against  eaeh 
other.  Naples  was  rent  in  twain ;  a 
revoUitioBar^  st«te  was  established  in 
l^dly;  the  soptvme  pontiff  was  de- 
throned  at  Bone ;  FMmont  joined 
theinnoratingpart^;  Lombard j  rose 
np  against  Aostria,  Bohemia  was  in 
arms  against  Vienna,  the  Magyars 
rerived  against  the  Germans  the  fierce 
hostility  of  five  centnries;  Pmssia 
was  retolntkmised,  Baden  ravaged, 
Denmnt  invaded ;  the  Poles  coold 
with  difleoity  be  restrained  amidst 
the  general  efTerveseence ;  the  Irish 
open^made  preparations  for  rebeiiion 
and  s^wration  from  Great  Britain. 
England    itself   was    shaken :    the 

Savity  and  practical  tendency  of  the 
sglo-8axon  character  in  part  yielded 
to  the  general  contagion.  London 
was  threatened  with  a  revolutionary 
movement;  the  Chartists  in  all  the 
maanfactoring  towns  were  prepared  to 
follow  the  example  ;  treasonable 
placards,  calling  on  the  people  to  rise, 
were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides ;  and  the 
migfa^  conqueror  who  had  stmck 
down  Napoleon  exerted  his  consum- 
mate skill  in  bafling  the  rebellion  of 
his  own  countrymen,  and  won  a  vic- 
tory ov^  anarchy  not  less  momentous 
than  that  of  Watertoo,  and  not  the 
less  memorable  that  it  did  not  cost  a 
dr^  of  human  blood. 

What  a  contrast,  within  the  short 
period  of  eighteen  months,  did  Europe 
afterwards  exhibit  1  France,  the 
centre  of  impulsion  to  the  civUised 
world,  was  restrained ;  the  demon  of 
anardiy  was  crushed  in  its  bhtbplace ; 
tlie  viskms  of  the  Socialists  had  been 
extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the 
barricades.  Dispersed,  dejected,  in 
despair,  the  heroes  of  February  were 
languishing  in  exile,  or  mourning  in 
prison  the  blasting  of  theh*  hopes,  the 
ruin  of  their  prc^pects,  the  unveiling 
of  their  sophistries.  Itevdution  had 
been  crashed  without  the  effusion  of 
blood  in  Beiiin :  law  had  regained  its 


3 

rebellion  had  quailed 
before  the  undaunted  aspect  of  the 
defenders  of  order  and  the  throne. 
Naples  had  regained  the  dominion  oi 
Sicily ;  the  arms  of  France  had  re- 
stored the  l^ope  at  Bome ;  the  Eternal 
City  had  yielded  to  the  assault  of 
the  soldiers  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Aus« 
tria  had  regained  her  ascendency  in 
Italy;  the  perfidious  aggression  of 
Charies  Albert  had  been  signally 
chastised  by  the  ricill  and  determina- 
tion of  the  veteran  Badetsky  ;  Milan 
was  again  the  seat  of  Imperial  govern- 
ment; the  dream  of  a  Venetian  re- 
public had  passed  away,  and  the  Place 
of  St  Mark  again  behdd  the  double- 
headed  eagle  of  Austria  at  the  summit 
of  its  domes.  Baden  was  conquered, 
Saxony  pacified ;  the  fumes  of  revolu- 
tionary aggression  in  Scbleswig  had 
been  dissipated  by  the  firmness  of 
Denmark,  and  the  ready,  althou^ 
unexerted,  support  of  Bussia.  Poland 
was  overawed  by  the  Colossus  of  the 
North  ;  and  even  the  heroio  valour  of 
the  Magyars,  so  often  in  happier  days 
the  bulwark  of  the  Cross,  had  yielded 
to  that  loyalty  and  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  has  so  long  distinguished  the 
Austrian  people,  joined  and  aided  by 
the  support  which,  on  this  as  on  many 
previous  occasions,  Bussia  has  afforded 
to  the  catBse  of  order  inEurope.  Though 
last,  not  least.  Great  Britain  was 
pacified :  the  dreams  of  the  Socialists, 
the  treason  of  the  Chartists,  had  re- 
coiled before  the  energy  of  a  people 
yet  on  the  whole  loyal  and  united. 
Ireland,  blasted  by  the  triple  curse  of 
rebellion,  pestilence,  and  famine,  had 
ceased  to  be  an  ohject  of  disquietude 
to  EnglMid,  save  from  the  incessant 
misery  which  it  exhibited;  and  its 
furious  patriots,  abandoning  in  multi- 
tudes the  land  of  their  birth,  were 
carrying  into  lYansatlantic  regions 
those  principles  of  anarchy,  and  death- 
less hatred  at  civilisation,  which  bad 
so  long  laid  waste  their  own  country. 
Acknowledging,  as  all  must  do,  with 
devout  thankfulness,  that  it  is  to  the 
Great  Disposer  of  events  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  so  marvellous  a  deuvbb- 
ANOB  moM  Evii.^80  blessed  an 
escape  from  a  fate  which  would  have 
renewed,  in  Europe,  a  devastation  as 
wide-spread,  and  darkness  as  thick, 
as  occurred  during  the  middle  ages^ — 
it  nu^  yet,  humanly  speaking,  be  dis- 
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cerned  how  it  b  that  our  salyation 
has  been  effected.  The  days  of  mira- 
cles are  past ;  the  law  is  not  now  de- 
lirered  amidst  the  thunders  of  Mount 
Sinai ;  the  walls  of  fortresses  do  not 
fall  down  at  the  sound  of  the  Lord^s 
trumpet ;  there  is  no  longer  a  chosen 
people,  over  whose  safety  the  eye  of 
Omnipotence  watches,  and  whom,  in 
the  last  extremity,  the  destroying  angel 
rescues  from  theur  enemies.  The  di- 
rection of  human  affaurs  b^  Supreme 
Wisdom  ;  the  coercion  of  wickedness; 
the  support  of  virtue ;  the  ceaseless 
advance  of  the  race  of  man,  amidst  all 
the  folly  and  selfishness  with  which  its 
concerns  are  conducted,  have  not,  in- 
deed, passed  away :  all  these  are  in  as 
complete  operation  now  as  when  the 
Red  Seaopened  to  the  retreating  Israel- 
ites, or  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  before 
the  blast  of  Joshua^s  trumpet,  or  the 
rending  of  the  vail  of  the  Temple  an- 
nounced that  the  era  had  commenced 
when  the  whole  human  race  was  to  be 
admitted  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple. 
But  it  is  by  hnman  means  alone  that 
Providence  now  acts ;  it  is  by  general 
laws  that  the  affairs  of  men  are  re- 
gulated. The  agents  of  Omnipotence 
are  the  moving  principles  of  the  human 
heart:  the  safeguards  against  ruin  are 
to  be  found  in  the  barriers  which,  in 
injured  interests  or  counteracting  pas- 
sions, are  raised  up  amidst  the  agitated 
multitude,  against  the  further  progress 
of  devastation.  It  is  not  from  oblivion, 
therefore,  but  with  a  constant  recog- 
nition of  Divine  supeiintendence,  that 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  trace  out 
the  means  by  which  the  most  alarming 
moral  pestilence  which  ever  appeared 
in  modem  times  has  been  arrested ; 
the  happiness  of  Europe  saved,  for  the 
time  at  least,  from  the  destruction 
by  which  it  was  menaced — from  the 
earthquake  in  its  own  bosom;  and  the 
progress  of  real  freedom  throughout 
the  world  prevented  from  being  blasted 
by  the  selfish  ambition  or  insane  de- 
lusions of  the  demagogues  who,  for  a 
time,  got  possession  of  its  current. 

The  first  curcumstance  which  must 
strike  every  observer,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  terrible  a-isis  through 
which  we  have  passed,  is,  that  the 
destruction  with  which  we  wei'e 
threatened  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
owing  to  want  of  moral  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  depositaries  of  power. 


The  Revolution  in  Paris,  it  is  well 
known,  owed  its  success  entirely  to 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  men  of  the 
royal  family.  Louis  Philippe,  old  and 
enfeebled  by  disease,  was  paralysed 
by  a  still  more  fatal  source  of  weak- 
ness— ^the  consciousness  of  a  throne 
won  by  treason— the  terror  inspired 
by  the  sight  of  the  barricades,  behind 
which  his  own  government  had  been 
constructed.  1&  sons  who  were  pre- 
sent showed  that  the  Orleans  family 
had  lost,  with  the  possession  of  a 
usurped  throne,  the  courage  which,  for 
several  generations,  had  constituted 
the  only  virtue  of  their  race.  The 
King  of  Prussia  abandoned  the  con- 
test in  Berlin  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory—  a  nervous  reluctance  to  the 
shedding  of  blood  paralysed,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
defenders  of  the  throne.  In  Austria, 
the  known  imbecility,  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  emperor,  i*endered  him 
wholly  unequal  to  the  crisis  in  which 
he  was  placed — delivered  over  the 
empire,  undefended,  to  a  set  of  revo- 
lutionary murderers,  and  rendered  a 
change  in  the  reigning  sovereign  in- 
dispnsable.  In  Rome,  the  Pope  him- 
self began  the  movement — he  first 
headed  the  reform  crusade;  and  what- 
ever his  unhappy  subjects  have  since 
suffered  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  blind 
delusion  and  weak  concessions.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  kings  of 
Europe— such  the  fVont  which  our  sex 
in  high  places  opposed  to  the  revo- 
lutionary tempest.  But  women  often, 
in  thelast  extremity,  exhibit  a  courage 
which  puts  to  shame  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  men  by  whom  they  are  sur- 
rounded; and  never  was  this  more 
signally  evinced  than  in  the  present 
instance.  The  Queen  of  France  tried 
in  vain,  at  the  Tuileries,  to  inspire  her 
husband  with  her  own  heroic  spirit ; 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  showed  it  in 
firont  of  levelled  muskets  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and,  that  order 
is  stUl  preserved  in  our  country,  is  to 
be  ascribed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
firm  conduct  of  the  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  and  the  determination  ^th 
which  she  insphred  her  government  to 
risk  everything  rather  than  concede 
one  iota  to  the  revolutionists. 

As  it  was  the  opposite  conduct  fit)m 
this,  and  the  moral  weakness  of  the 
depoisitaries  of  power,  which  mainly 
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induced  the  revolutions  of  1848,  and 
rendered  tbem  so  formidable,  so  those 
causes  which  have  at  length  arrested 
that  terrible  convulsion  seem  to  have 
been  no  other  but  the  mojcal  Jaws  of 
nature,  destined  for  thetwi*ection  of 
wickedness  and  the  coercion  of  pas- 
sion, when  they  have  risen  to  such  a 
pitch  as  seriously  to  endanger  the 
existence  of  society.  And,  without 
presuming  to  scan  too  deeply  the  in- 
tentions of  Providence,  or  the  great 
system  by  which  evil  is  brought  out 
of  good,  and  an  irresistible  power 
says  to  the  madness  of  the  people,  as 
to  the  storms  of  the  ooeao,  ^^  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  jfarther,  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  staid,^' 
we  may  probably  discover,  humanly 
speaking,  the  means  by  which  the 
evil  has  been  arrested. 

The  first  circumstance  which  has 
produced  the  reaction,  and  arrested 
the  progress  of  evil  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  was  the  case  in  the  for- 
mer great  convulsion,  is  the  memory  of 
that  convulsion  itself.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  every  generation  is  taught 
by  its  own  and  none  bv  its  predeces- 
sors' sufferings;  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  first  French  Revolution,  the  snf- 
feriufi^  was  so  long-continued  and 
dreadful,  that  the  memory  of  it  de- 
scended to  the  next  generation.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  sons  of  the 
men  who  had  been  guillotined,  exiled, 
or  mown  down  by  the  conscription, 
who  had  seen  their  estates  and 
honours  torn  from  them  by  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  Revolutionary  violence, 
should  not  retain  a  vivid  sense  of  Uie 
sufferings  they  had  experienced,  and 
the  wrongs  they  had  undergone.  All 
classes,  not  excluding  even  those  who 
had  been  most  ardent  and  active  in  sup- 
port of  the  first  Revolution,  had  writhed 
alike  under  the  calamities  and  exac- 
ti<nis  of  the  latter  years  of  the  war, 
and  the  ignominious  conquest  in  which 
it  had  terminated,  which  was  only 
felt  the  more  keenly  from  the  unparal- 
leled triumphs  to  which  the  nation 
had  so  long  been  habituated.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  attention  of  all  the 
intelligent  classes  of  society  in  Europe 
generally,  and  in  France  in  particular, 
bad  been  long,  and  to  an  extent  of 
which  in  this  country  we  can  scarcely 


form  an  idea,  riveted  on  the  events 
of  the  first  Revolution.  The  Reign 
of  Terror  was  not  forgotten;  the 
prophecy  of  the  historian*  proved 
true  :  —  "A  second  French  Revolu- 
tion, of  the  same  character  as  the 
former,  and  the  age  in  which  it  is  to 
arise  must  be  ignorant  of  the  first." 
Its  heartstirring  inddents,  its  mourn- 
ful catastrophes,  its  tragic  events,  its 
heroic  virtue,  its  appalling  wicked- 
ness, its  streams  of  blood,  were  in- 
deliblv  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  a 
considerable,  and  that  too  the  most 
influential,  part  of  the  people.  The 
revolutionists,  indeed,  in  every  coun- 
try—the Red  Republicans  in  France, 
the  Chartists  in  England,  the  Rebels 
in  Ireland,  the  Carbonari  in  Italy, 
the  lUuminis  in  Germany,  were  per- 
fectly prepared  to  renew  for  their 
own  i^rofit  the  same  scenes  of  spolia- 
tion, bloodshed,  and  massacre.  But 
such  extreme  characters  form,  even  in 
the  most  depraved  society,  but  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  inhabitants. 
It  is  the  delusion  or  timidity  of  the 
great  body,  not  the  absolute  strength 
or  numbers  of  the  violent  party, 
which  is  the  principal  danger.  The 
force  of  the  first  Revolution  consisted 
in  its  novelty ;  in  the  enchantment  of 
its  visions,  the  warmth  of  its  professed 
philanthropy,  the  magnitude  of  its  pro- 
mises. But  time  had  dispelled  these, 
as  it  does  many  other  delusions.  The 
mask  had  fallen  firom  the  spectre 
which  had  charmed  the  world,  and 
the  awful  form  of  Death  had  ap- 
peared. 

The  second  circumstance  which 
tended  to  coerce,  more  rapidly  than 
could  have  been  hoped  for,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution  of  1848,  was 
the  firmness  and  loyalty  of  the  sol- 
diers. It  is  historically  known  that  it 
was  the  defection  of  the  troops  which 
brought  on,  and  rendered  irresistible 
the  march  of  the  first  Revolution: 
which  induced,  in  rapid  succession, 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  assignats,  the 
conscription,  the  capture  of  raris,  the 
subjugation  of  the  kingdom.  But 
here,  too,  experience  and  suffering 
came  to  the  aid  of  deluded  and  wan- 
dering humanity.  It  was  seen  that 
what  is  unjust  and  dishonourable  is 
never  expedient :  that  the  violation  of 
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their  oaths  bj  the  sworn  defenders  of 
order  is  not  the  commencement  of  the 
regeneration,  but  the  first  step  in  the 
decline  of  society:  and  that  to  fear 
God  and  honour  the  king  is  the  only 
way  to  insure,  not  only  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  bat  the  ultimate  ascend- 
ancy of  freedom.  On  the  foundation 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Gardes  Fran- 
daises  in  1789,  were  successively 
built  the  despotism  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Salvation,  the  blood  of  Robes- 
pierre, the  carnage  of  Napoleon.  The 
awful  example  was  not  lost  on  the 
next  generation.  The  throne  of 
Charles  X.  was  overthrown  by  the 
defection  of  the  troops  of  the  line; 
but  it  was  again  .found  that  the  glori- 
ous fabric  of  civil  liberty  was  not  to  be 
erected  on  the  basis  of  treachery  and 
treason.  None  of  the  troops  revolted 
on  the  crisis  of  February  1848.  The 
Guards  and  the  line  were  alike  steady. 
Marshal  Bugeand,  when  he  received 
the  command,  speedily  passed  the 
whole  barricades,  and  in  six  hours 
would  have  extinguished  the  revolt. 
The  throne  was  lost  not  by  the  defec- 
tion of  the  troops,  but  by  the  pusilla- 
nimity of  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  next  contest 
occurred— as  occur  it  ever  will  in  such 
cases — the  troops  were  resolutely  led, 
the  revolution  was  put  down  under 
circumstances  ten  times  more  formid- 
able, though  not  without  a  firightfol 
loss  of  human  life. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  loyalty 
and  steadiness  of  the  English  army, 
that  the  possibility  of  their  wavering 
never  enters  into  our  imagination. 
But  still  all  must  admit  that  we  too, 
with  all  our  boasted  safeguards  of 
popular  representation,  general  infor- 
mation, a  free  press,  and  centuries  of 
freedom,  stood  on  the  edge  of  an 
abyss ;  and  that,  not  less  than  Austria 
or  Prussia,  our  salvation  had  come  to 
depend  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  soldiers.  Ifthesixtiiou- 
sand  men  who  garrisoned  London  on 
the  10th  April  1846  had  wavered,  and 
one-half  of  them  had  joined  the  insur- 
gents, where  would  now  have  been 
the  British  constitution?  Had  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  from  Kennington 
Common  (ax)ssed  Waterloo  Bridge, 
headed  by  a  regiment  of  the  Guards, 
and  three  regiments  of  the  line,  where 
would   now  have  been  the  British 


liberties?  Where  would  have  been 
all  the  safeguards  formed,  all  the  hopes 
expressed,  all  the  prophecies  hazarded, 
as  to  its  being  peH>etual?  But  in 
that  dread  hour,  perhaps  the  most 
eventful  that  England  ever  knew,  we 
were  saved  by  the  courage  of  the 
Queen,  the  firmness  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  admirable  arrangements  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  nni- 
versal  steadiness  and  loyalty  of  our 
soldiers.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the 
special  .constables,  and  the  immense 
moral  influence  of  the  noble  display  , 
which  the  aristocracy  and  middle  < 
classes  of  England  made  on  that  occa- 
sion. But  moral  inflnenoe,  often  all- 
powerful  in  the  end,  is  not  alone 
sufficient  at  the  beginning;  physical 
force  is  then  required  to  withstand  the 
^rst  assault  of  the  enemy :  and,  highly  ' 
as  we  respect  the  civic  force  with 
batons  in  their  hands;  and  fully  as 
we  admit  the  immense  importance  of 
that  citizen-demonstration  in  its  ulti- 
mate effects,  we  ascribe  our  deliver- 
ance from  the  instant  peril  whioh 
threatened,  entirely  to  the  steadiness 
of  the  British  army,  and  the  inoom'- 
parable  arrangements  of  their  chief. 

In  the  Continental  states,  order  snc- 
ceeded  in  regaining  the  ascendency 
over  anarchy  entirely  in  consequence 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers.  On 
that  memorable  day,  when  the  Prus- 
sian army  marched  into  Berlin  play- 
ing the  old  airs  of  the  monarchy^  and 
formed  in  a  cirde  around,  d^tant 
only  twenty-five  paces  from  the  insnr- 
g&nt  host,  and  there  tranquilly  loaded 
their  pieces,  the  opposing  forces  were 
directly  brought  into  collision ;  it  was 
seen  that,  in  a  few  seconds,  law  or 
rebellion  would  be  victorious.  Law 
prevailed,  as  it  generally  does  where 
its  defenders  ai'e  steady  and  resolnte- 
ly  led— and  what  has  been  the  result? 
XB  it  that  freedom  has  been  extin- 
guished in  Prussia,  that  liberty  baa 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  tyrannic 
power,  and  that  a  long  period  of  ser- 
yitade  and  degradation  is  to  close  the 
bright  meridian  of  her  national  splen- 
dour? Quite  the  reverse:  anarchy 
has  been  extinguished  in  Prussia  only 
to  make  room  for  the  fair  forms  of 
order  and  liberty,  which  cannot  exist 
but  side  by  side ;  the  revolutioolBta 
are  overawed,  but  the  lovers  ci  real 
freedom  are  only  the  better  conimod 
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in  their  hopes  of  the  nltimate  estab- 
iisbmoiit  of  a  confititatioiial  monarchy, 
snch  as  Pmaaia  has  been  sighing  for 
for  thirty  years.  It  Is  ever  to  be 
leooUected  that  the  prospects  of  free- 
dom are  never  so  bright  as  when  they 
are  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  those  of 
revolnUon ,-  liberty  is  never  so  safe  as 
where  anarchy  is  most  thoroughly 
.vepressed ;  despotism  is  never  so  near 
at  hand  as  immediately  after  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  insurrection. 

In  Austria  a  different  and  more 
melancholy  prospect  has  been  ex- 
iiibited.  That  great  and  noble  country 
has  been  the  victun,  not  merely  of  the 
^Musiens  of  revolution,  but  of  those 
of  race.  It  has  been  torn  asunder, 
not  only  by  the  ambition  of  the 
revolntionists,  and  the  ardent  zeal 
of  a  people  yet  inexperienced  in 
aodal  diasensioBs  sighing  after  free- 
dom, but  by  the  force  and  inextln- 
gmshabJe  rivahy  of  different  and  dis- 
oerdaat  races.  The  Lombard  has 
risen  up  against  the  German,  the 
Bohemian  against  the  Austrian ;  the 
MagyaiB  have  buckled  on  their 
armour  agahist  both,  and,  animated 
alike  by  revolutionary  zeal  and 
nalsooai  jealousy,  have  striven  to 
obtain  what  they  deem  the  first  of 
Uessings— national  independence — ^by 
levalting  against  the  government  of 
Austaia,  in  the  moment  of  its  utmost 
need.  That  strange  compound  of 
Eaces  and  nations,  the  Austrian 
Bnaardiy,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  Slave,  the  Magyar,  the 
Teutoa,  the  Lombard,  or  theokl  Roman 
had  the  prependeranoe,  and  the  union 
of  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  had 
been  a  sufejiect  of  astonishment  to  all 
observers,  at  length  revealed  its  inhe- 
vent  weakness.  Worse  than  the  war 
of  opinion,  the  war  of  races  began. 
Like  the  Lacedemonian  confederacy, 
niter  the  defeat  of  Leuctra,  or  the 
Athenian  after  the  catastrophe  <^ 
Aigos  Potaroos,  or  the  Roman  republic 
nft^  the  disaster  of  Canae,  the  Aus- 
trian aggregateof  kingdoms  threatened 
to  £sil  to  pieces  on  the  dreadful  shock 
of  opinion  whidi  resulted  from  the  suc- 
of  the  French  revolution.  The 
of  nations  did  not  now  inter- 
,  to  bar  the  spread  of  democratic 
ideas ;  tiie  militaiy  passions  were  not 
nmyed  in  opposition  to  the  civic. 
"    \  was  perfectly  right  in  his 


prognostic:  the  pacific  French  revo- 
lution of  1848  achieved  greater  con- 
quests, in  three  months,  than  the  war- 
like republic  of  1793  had  gained  in 
ten  years.  Prussia  was  apparently 
revolutionised ;  Austria  was  all  but 
won  to  the  democratic  side ;  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  Milan  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents.  Never,  in  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  was  Austria  in  such  desperate 
straits,  as  when  Radetsky  retreated 
behind  the  Mincio,  and  the  treacher- 
ous assault  of  Charles  Albert  was 
aided  by  the  whole  strength  of  revo- 
lutionary Italy,  and  the  tacit  sup- 
port or  lukewarm  indifference  of 
France  and  England. 

But  in  that  awful  hour,  by  far  the 
most  perilous  which  Austria  ever 
knew,  and  which  threatened  with  im- 
mediate and  irrevocable  destruction 
the  whole  balance  of  power  in  Furope, 
she  was  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  her 
native  soldiers,  and  the  incomparable 
spirit  of  her  G^erman  nobility.  Then 
appeared  in  its  highest  lustre  what  is 
the  principle  of  life  and  the  tenacity 
of  purpose  which  exist  in  an  aristocra- 
tic society,  not  yet  wholly  debilitated 
by  the  pleasures  and  the  selfishness  of 
a  court.  Although  the  Hungarian 
nobles,  for  the  most  part,  sided  witli 
the  Magyar  insurgents;  although  the 
whole  Lombard  troops  had  passed 
over  from  the  standards  of  Radetslgr 
to  those  of  Charles  Albert,  and  all  the 
Hungarians  in  his  service  sullenly 
wended  their  way  back  to  their  native 
places ;  although  Prague  was  wrested 
from  the  crown  by  tl^  Bohemian  in- 
surgents, and  Vienna  by  a  vehement 
urban  tumult  in  the  capital ;  although 
Hongaiy  was  not  only  lost,  but  ar- 
rayed in  fierce  hostility  against  the 
monarchy — ^the  noble  Austrian  leaders 
never  lost  heart — they  realised  the 
dream  of  the  Roman  poet — 

<*  Si  6mctaB  illabatnr  orbis, 
Impftvidum  ftrieut  raime.** 

Windis<^gratz  in  Bohemia,  Ra- 
detsky in  Italy,  Jellachich  in  Austria, 
stood  forth  as  the  saviours  of  the 
monarchy,  and,  with  it,  of  the  cause  of 
European  freedom.  Though  deserted 
by  their  sovereign,  who  had  bent 
before  the  revolutionary  tempest,  they 
fronted,  somethnes,  it  is  believed,  in 
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opposition  to  constrained  orders,  the 
dangers  with  which  they  were  as- 
sail^—they  acted  in  conformity  with 
the  maxim  of  a  noble  people  not  yet 
debased  by  democratic  selfishness: 
Vive  le  Roi  quand-meme  I  Slowly, 
bnt  steadily,  the  forces  of  order  re- 
gained their  ascendant  over  the  as- 
saults of  anarchy.  The  Tyrol,  ever 
steadfast  in  its  loyalty,  first  offered  an 
asylum  to  the  emperor,  when  driven 
from  his  capital;  Pra^e  was  next 
recovered,  and  Bohemia  coerced  by 
the  moral  courage  and  skilful  dispo- 
sitions of  Prince  Windischgratz ; 
Radetsky,  shortly  after,  reinforced  by 
the  loyalty  of  Austria,  regained  his 
ascendant  on  the  Mincio,  routed  the 
revolutionary  rabble  of  Italy,  and 
restored  Milan  to  the  Imperial  govem- 
ment ;  Vienna,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, was  won  by  the  forces  of  Order ; 
and  Jellachich  and  Windischgratz 
enjoyed  the  proud  triumph  of  having 
restored  his  capital  to  their  discrowned 
sovereign.  Hungary,  inhabited  by  a 
bolder  and  more  numerous  race,  ac- 
tuated by  stronger  passions,  held  out 
longest,  and  was  only  subdued  after  a 
sanguinary  conflict,  by  the  aroused 
vigour  and  national  passions,  aided  by 
the  support  of  the  Colossus  of  the 
North,  which  has  so  often  sent  forth 
its  battalions  as  the  last  resource  of 
order  and  religion,  when  all  but  van* 
quished  by  the  forces  of  anarchy  and 
infidelity.  Tet,  though  thus  con- 
strained, in  the  last  extremity,  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  Czar,  and  array  a 
hundred  thousand  Muscovites  on  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  the  stand  thus 
made  by  the  Austrian  monarchy  is 
not  the  less  glorious  and  worthy  of 
eternal  remembrance.  It  demon- 
strates what  so  many  other  passages 
in  the  history  of  that  noble  people 
indicate,  how  great  is  the  strength, 
and  unbounded  the  resources,  of  a 
brave  and  patriotic  nation,  even  when 
afflicted  by  the  most  terrible  disasters ; 
and  how  uniformly  Providence,  in  the 
end,  lends  its  protection  to  a  people 
who  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  its  blessings,  by  faithfully  dis- 
charging their  duty  in  a  period  of 
disaster.  The  year  1849  will  ever 
rank  with  the  glories  of  MariaTheresa, 
the  triumph  of  Aspem,  the  devotion 
of  Wagram,  as  the  brightest  periods  in 
the  long  and  glorious  Austrian  annals. 


The  people  of  England,  ever  ready 
to  sympathise  with  even  the  name  of 
fi-eedom,  and  prone  beyond  any  other 
nation  to  delusions  springing  from 
generous  feelings,  acting  on  erroneous 
information,  were  at  one  time  much 
disposed  to  sympathise  with  the  Hun- 
garian insurgents.  They  enlisted  the 
wishes  of  a  considerable  part,  especi- 
ally of  the  citizens  of  towns>  on  their 
side.  Never  were  generous  and  esti- 
mable feelings  more  misapplied.  The 
contest  in  Hungary,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  a 
struggle  for  public  freedom :  it  was  an 
effort  only  to  establish  the  dammation 
of  a  race  in  opposition  to  a  lawful 
government.  Like  the  Sikhs  or  Ameers 
in  India  at  this  moment,  the  Normans 
in  England  in  former  times,  or  the 
*^  insane  plebeian  noblesse"  of  Poland, 
whom  John  Sobieski  denounced  as  the 
authors  of  the  ruin  of  his  country,  the 
Ma^ars  were  a  proud  and  haughty 
dominant  race,  not  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  bnt 
brave  and  ambitious,  and  animated 
with  the  strongest  desire  of  establishing 
an  independent  oligarchy  in  their  wide- 
spread country.  They  took  the  op- 
portunity for  asserting  their  principles 
when  Austria  was  pierced  to  the  heart, 
and  its  provinces,  apparently  all  falling 
asunder,  had  the  fairest  prospect  of 
establishing  separate  dominions,  as  in 
the  ancient  Roman  empire,  on  tho 
ruins  of  the  Imperial  authority.  Had 
they  succeeded,  they  would  have  estab- 
lished the  same  monstrous  tyranny  of 
a  dominant  race,  which  has  so  long 
blasted  the  happiness,  and  at  length 
destroyed  the  independence  of  Poland. 

That  the  contest  in  Hungary  was 
one  for  the  domination  of  a  race,  not 
the  freedom  of  a  people,  is  evident 
from  two  circumstances  which  have 
been  studiously  kept  out  of  view  by 
the  Liberal  party,  both  on  the  Contl* 
nent  and  in  England.  The  first  is, 
that  after  the  emperor  had  conceded  to 
Hungary  the  most  extreme  liberal  in- 
stitutions, based  on  universal  suffi'agev 
the  Magyar  leaders  sent  private  orders 
to  all  the  Hungarian  regiments  in 
Radetsky's  army  to  leave  his  banner?, 
and  return  to  Hungary ;  thus  render- 
ing to  all  appearance  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  monarchy  inevitable,  and 
surrendering  the  Italian  provfaioet, 
the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Jmpmk 
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crown,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Charles  Albert.  The  second  is,  that, 
in  the  contest  which  ensned,  the  Hnn- 
garians  were  in  the  end  OTerthrown. 
Possessing,  as  Hungary  does,  four- 
teen millions  of  inhabitants — nearly  a 
moiety  of  the  whole  Austrian  empire, 
and  four  times  more  than  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  with  the  Tjrrol,  which 
alone  conld  be  relied  on  in  that  crisis — 
it  is  evident  that,  if  the  rrhok  Hunga- 
rian people  had  been  united,  they  must 
have  proved  victorious,  and  have  de- 
cided the  contest  long  before  the  dis- 
tant Muscovite  battalions  could  have 
appeared  on  the  theatre  of  war.  The 
Hungarian  insurrection  broke  out  in 
April  1848,  and  was  aided  by  contem- 
poraneous revolts  in  Prague,  Lom- 
bardy,  Venice,  and  Vienna.  To  all  ap- 
pearance the  Austrian  monarchy  was 
torn  in  pieces.  Muniments  of  war 
they  bad  in  abundance :  Comom, 
with  its  vast  arsenal  and  impregnable 
walls,  opened  its  arms  to  receive  them. 
WhenGeorgey  capitulated,  he  had  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  guns,  be- 
sides those  in  the  hands  or  Kossuth 
and  Bern.  Fully  half  the  military 
stores  of  Austria  flell  into  the  hands  of 
theHnngarians,the  moment  the  insur- 
rection broke  out.  Tet,  with  all  these 
advantages,  they  were  overcome.  This 
dcrooostrates  that  the  war  was  not  a 
natioBal  one,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  :  that  is,  it  did  not  interest  the 
n:Me  people.  It  was  an  effort  of  a 
gallant  and  ambitious  race,  forming  a 
small  minority  of  the  population,  to 
ettablisb  a  domination  over  the  whole 
reminder  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
sever  themselves  from  the  Austrian 
enpire ;  and  a  greater  calamity  than 
snek  a  separation,  both  to  the  Hunga- 
rians tbemsdves  and  the  general 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  cannot  be 
inttgined. 

How  was  the  balance  of  power  to 
be  maintained  in  Europe,  especially 
against  Russia,  If  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy had  been  broken  up?  Experience 
had  long  ago  proved  that  no  coalitions 
for  the  preservation  of  the  indepen- 
deoce  of  central  Europe,  either  agahist 
Russia  on  the  one  side  or  France  on 
the  other,  had  the  least  chance  of 
anccess.  In  which  Austria  did  not  take 
a  prominent  part.  Even  the  disasters 
of  tlie  Peninsular  campaigns,  and  the 
muM  catastrophe  of  the  Moscow  re- 


treat, could  not  enable  Europe  to  com- 
bat Napoleon,  till  Mettemich,  at  the 
Congress  of  Prague,  threw  the  weight 
of  Austria  into  the  scale.  It  was 
by  an  alliance  of  Austria,  France,  and 
England  that,  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  a  curb  was  put  on  the  ambi- 
tion of  Russia :  by  a  similar  alliance 
that  the  Turkish  empire  was  saved 
from  ruin,  when  the  Muscovite  stand- 
ards were  advanced  to  Adrianople, 
and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  was  encamp- 
ed on  Scutari.  It  was  a  coalition  of 
Austria,  England,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
which  in  1834  coerced  the  ambition 
of  France,  when  M.  Thiers  had  sent 
orders  to  the  French  admiral  to  attack 
and  bum  the  English  fleet  in  the  bay 
of  Vourlas,  at  dead  of  night.  But  if 
Austria  had  been  broken  up  into  a 
Hungarian,  a  Lombard,  and  a  Bohe- 
mian republic,  how  was  such  an  alliance 
to  be  formed  ?  What  central  power 
could,  in  such  an  event,  have  existed 
under  such  circumstances,  to  oppose  a 
mid  impediment  to  the  grasping  ambi- 
tion of  Russia  on  the  one  side,  and 
France  on  the  other?  Prussia,  it  is  well 
known,  is  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  Russia,  and  does  not,  except  in  the 
first  fervour  of  revolution,  venture  to 
deviate  from  the  policy  which  it  pre- 
scribes. Sweden  and  Denmark  are 
mere  subsidiary  states.  Austria  alone 
is  so  strong  as  to  be  able,  with  the  aid 
of  England,  to  bid  Russia  defiance ; 
and  is  situated  so  near  to  its  southern 
provinces,  as  to  be  actuated  by  a 
ceaseless  dread  of  its  encroachments. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire would  have  been  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  balance  of  power,  and  with  it  to 
real  liberty  in  Europe.  It  would  have 
left  the  field  open  to  the  Cossacks  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Red  Republicans 
on  the  other. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
Austria  was  not  able  to  regain  its 
dominion  over  its  rebellious  Hunga- 
rian subjects,  without  the  aid  of  the 
Muscovite  arms.  Although  the  Czar 
has  recalled  his  troops  after  the  vast 
service  was  rendered,  and  no  projects 
of  immediate  aggrandisement  are 
apparent,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
—it  is  fruitless  to  attempt  to  disguise- 
that  the  influence  of  Russia  In  the 
east  of  Europe  4as  been  immensely 
extended  by  this  intervention.  So 
weighty  an  obligation  aa  saving  an 
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empire  from  dismemberment  is  too 
great  to  be  easily  forgotten;  and 
supposing,  what  is  probably  the  case, 
that  gratitude  is  a  feeling  unknown  to 
cabinets — and  that  the  recollection  of 
salvation  from  ruin  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce no  other  sentiment  but  that  of 
dislike — still  the  contest,  which  was 
^joumed,  rather  than  decided,  on  the 
Hungarian  plains,  has  for  a  very  long 
period,  it  is  to  be  feared,  thrown 
Austria  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 
They  are  united  by  the  common  bond 
of  enduring  interest.  The  Magyars 
in  Hungary,  the  Poles  in  Sarmatia, 
iire  the  enemies  of  both;  and  each 
feels  that  it  is  by  a  close  alliance  of 
the  cabinets,  that  the  evident  dan- 
gers of  an  insurrection  of  these  power- 
ful and  warlike  races  can  be  provided 
against.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  a  seoret  treaty,  offensive  and 
d^ensive,  already  unites  the  two 
powers;  that  the  crushing  of  the 
Magyars  was  bought  by  the  condi- 
tion, that  the  extensimi  of  Muscovite 
influence  in  Turkey  was  to  be  con- 
nived at ;  and  that  the  Czar  will  one 
day  advance  to  Constantinople  with- 
out fear,  b^aose  he  knows  that  his 
Tight  flank  is  secure  on  the  side  of 
Austria.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  jwU 
4emand  made  by  Aqstria  and  Russia, 
for  the  extradition  of  the  Hungarian 
refugees,  and  which,  as  an  unwarrant- 
able stretch  against  the  independence 
of  Turkey,  was  resisted  with  so  much 
spirit  and  wisdom  by  England  and 
iVance,  lo<^  very  like  the  first-fruits 
of  such  an  alliance.  And  observe, 
now,  the  immediate  effects  on  the 
l>aUuice  of  power  of  the  revolution  of 
1648.  This  invasion  of  the  independ- 
once  of  Turkey  was  made  by  Russia 
•ad  Austria  in  concert,  and  was  only 
resisted  by  France  and  England  1 
Woful,  indeed,  for  the  interests  of 
real  freedom,  has  been  the  resnlt  of 
those  convulsions  which  have  ended 
in  transplanting  Austria  from  its  na- 
tural position,  and  have  converted  the 
Jealous  opponent  of  Mnscovite  power 
into  its  obsequious  ally.  Nothing 
could  have  effected  sudi  a  metamor- 
l^iosis,  but  the  terrible  convulsion 
which  almost  tore  out  the  entrails  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  But  that  is 
over  the  case  with  revolutionists. 
Blinded  by  the  passions  with  which 
they  are  actaated,  they  rush  headtong 


on  their  own  destruction;  and  de- 
stroy, in  their  insane  ambition,  the 
very  bulwarks  by  which  alone  durable 
freedom  is  to  be  secured  in  their  own 
or  any  other  country. 

It  is  commonly  thought  in  this 
country  that  the  war  in  Hungary  was 
a  contest  for  national  independence, 
and  that  it  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the 
memorable  conflicts  by  which,  in  for- 
mer times,  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land was  maintained,  or  the  liberties 
of  England  purchased.  There  never 
was  a  more  unfounded  opinion.  After 
the  Hungarian  insurrection  had  ti^en 
place,  indeed,  and  when  the  Austrian 
empire  had  been  wellnigh  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  shock,  Hungary  was 
formally  incorporated  with  Austria, 
just  as  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw 
was  with  Russia  after  the  sanguinary 
revolt  of  1831,  and  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land after  the  reb^lion  of  1798.  But 
anterior  to  the  revolution,  what  step 
had  the  cabinet  of  Yieana  taken 
which  was  hostile  to  the  independence 
of  Hungary  ?  Not  one.  The  consti- 
tution which  the  Austrian  government 
had  given  to  the  Hungarians,  if  it 
erred  at  all,  did  so  on  the  liberal  side  : 
for  it  conceded  to  a  people,  scarcely 
emerged  from  barbarism,  a  consti- 
tution founded  on  universal  suffrage, 
such  as  England,  with  its  centuries  of 
freedom,  coM.  not  withstand  for  three 
months.  It  was  the  Hungarian  in- 
surgents who  are  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  their  natiomd  independence; 
because  they  first  pot  it  in  issue  by 
joining  Lombardy  and  the  revoln- 
tionists  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  in  their 
assault  npon  the  Imperial  government, 
at  a  time  when  nothing  whatever 
had  been  done  which  nmiaoed  tiieir 
separate  existence.  The  truth  is« 
th^  thought,  as  many  others  did,  that 
the  Austrian  empire  was  breaking  np, 
and  that  now  was  the  time  to  become 
a  separate  power.  Having  volunta- 
rily, and  without  a  cause,  committed 
high  treason,  they  cannot^  complain 
widi  reason,  if  in  «  mitigated  form 
they  incur  its  penalties  by  forfeiting 
their  national  existence. 

The  ultimate  suppressicm  of  the 
revolt  in  Hungary  has  been  attended 
with  a  most  distressing  amonnt  of 
bloodshed  on  the  scaffold,  and  the 
oeenrrenoe  of  sevoral  aioumfnl  scenes, 
in  which  courage  and  fidelity  have 
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asserted  their  wonted  superiority,  in 
the  sapreme  hoor,  over  til  the  storms 
of  fate.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
either  justify  or  approve  of  snch  seve- 
rity, or  deprive  the  heroic  Hongarian 
leaders  of  the  well-earned  praise  which 
aome  of  them  deserve,  for  their  noble 
Qonstaney  in  misfortone !  Bat  while 
fnUy  admitting  this  on  the  one  hand, 
we  mnst,  in  jnstiee  to  the  Anstrian 
^vemment  on  the  other,  recall  to  re- 
eoUectaoD  the  circomstances  in  which 
they  were  placed  at  the  close  of  the 
contest,  the  dangers  they  had  nnder- 
gone,  and  the  dreadfnl  devastation 
which  the Hangarian  war  had  bronght 
Bpon  thehr  country.  When  Georgey 
capitnlatod  and  Oomom  snrrendered, 
Anstda  was  weUnigh  exhausted  by 
the  conflict:  she  had  owed  her  salva- 
tion in  part  at  least  to  foreign  inter- 
vention. She  had  been  forced  to  pro- 
oLaim  her  weakness  in  the  face  of 
!Emnepe,  and  to  bring  down  the  hated 
Moscovite  battalions  into  the  heart  of 
the  empire.  In  jndging  of  the  coarse 
whidi  her  mlerSfWhen  victorions,  pnr- 
anedt  we  mnst  in  josttce  recall  to  mind 
the  perfla  they  Imd  escaped,  and  the 
linmiliations  to  whieh  they  had  been 
fednced.  We  mnst  reoellect  also  the 
atete  of  civiliaation  which  Hnngaiy 
has  attained,  and  go  back,  in  imagi- 
Battott,  to  what  we  oorselves  did  in  a 
aimUar  stage  of  national  progress. 
Hoogaiy  is  hardly  more  advanced  in 
•civtttetion  than  fisglaBd  was  daring 
the  Warn  of  the  Roms,  when  the  pri- 
asaers  on  both  sides  were  pot  to  desth 
withoot  meiey,  and  eighty  princes  of 
the  bk)od  or  nobles  were  massacred 
ineold  blood;  or  than  Scotland  was 
when  the  CovenantefB  movdered  all 
tiie  Ii\A  in  Montrose^s  army,  with 
their  wives  and  children.  What  did 
Ike  English  govemnent  do  at  Carlisle 
after  the  advance  of  the  Pretender  to 
Derby,  or  in  Ireland  after  the  rebel- 
lion of  1708.  What  has  die  reeeatly 
^oae  in  the  Ionian  islands,  after  the 
iaearvsetion  in  Oefriialoaia?  Nay, 
wanld  we  have  been  less  rigorous  than 
the  Anstriaas,  even  at  this  tfane,if  we 
bad  been  rednoed  to  similar  extiemi- 
ties  ?  It  is  veiy  easy  to  be  lenient 
after  an  insnrrectien  which  has  been 
aKtingaished  in  a  cabbage  garden,  and 
flaad«red  the  insnrgeots  rvdicoloos  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  worid ;  bnt  what 
•honki  we  have  done,  and  how  wonld 


we  have  felt,  if  Smith  O^Brien  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  rebels  had  invaded 
England,  taken  Liondon,  nonrished 
for  a  year  and  a  half  a  frightful  civil 
war  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and 
oompelled  ns  to  call  in  the  legions  of 
France  into  the  midland  connties  to 
save  the  nation  from  rain  ?  We  do 
not  mean,  by  these  observations,  to 
justify  the  execntions  of  Haynan  and 
the  other  Imperial  generals  :  God 
knows,  we  deplore  them  as  mach  as 
any  one  can  do,  and  yield  to  none  in 
admiration  of  the  heroism  of  the  Han- 
garian leaders,  who  have  shown  them- 
selves so  worthy  of  the  noble  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  Bat  we  exten- 
nate,  if  we  cannot  justify,  the  seve- 
rity of  the  Aostrians,  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  sniSerings ;  and  reserve 
the  weight  of  our  indignation  for  these 
insane  and  selfish  demagogues  who,  for 
their  own  elevation,  lighted  so  terriblo 
a  conflagration,  and  caused  so  mnch 
noble  blood  to  be  shed,  alike  on  the 
part  of  those  who  fanned  and  those 
who  sought  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

The  third  dronmstance  which  seems 
to  have  mainly  tended  to  stop  the 
progress  of  revolution  in  Europe,  has 
been  the  great  amoant  of  interests  in 
France  which  could  not  fail  to  be  in- 
jured, either  by  foreign  warfare  or 
domestic  Socialist  triumph.  This  is 
mainly  owing  to  Franceiiaving  already 
undergone  fusion  in  the  revolutionary 
crucible.  Scarcely  anything  remains 
to  melt,  but  the  dross  which  had 
flowed  out  of  the  first  furnace.  The 
great  estates  and  church  lands  were 
divided ;  two-thirds  were  out  off  from 
the  national  debt.  Nobody  remained 
to  despoil  but  the  tiers  iktt  and  revo- 
lutionary proprietors.  They  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defence  of  theur 
all,  which  tiiey  saw  was  seriously 
menaoed ;  and  thence  the  stoppage  of 
the  revolution  at  Paris,  and  the  rapid 
retrograde  movement  of  ophtion  on  the 
subject,  in  the mi^rity,  over allFranee. 
Foreign  war  was  not  less  an  object  of 
apprehension  than  internal  spoliation. 
The  peasants  recollected  the  conscrip- 
tion and  the  Cossacks,  and  the  weighty 
contributions  of  the  Allies ;  the  bour- 
geois dreaded  the  cessation  of  foreign 
travelling  in  their  couotry,  and  the 
termination  of  the  prolific  shower  of 
English  gold.  It  was  a  general  terror 
that  the  best  interests  of  society  were 
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in  danger  which  produced  the  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  insurgents  in 
Paris  on  the  23d  of  Jnne,  and  formed 
the  majority  of  fonr  millions  who 
elected  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  the 
president's  chair.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
the  greater  part  of  the  electors,  when 
they  recorded  their  suffrages  for  him, 
understood  they  were  really,  voting  for 
an  emperor,  and  opposing  the  barrier 
of  force  to  the  revolution. 

This  circumstance  suggests  a  very 
important  consideration,  on  which  it 
well  becomes  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  ponder,  in  reasoning  from  the 
example  of  France  to  themselves.  It 
is  not  unusual  now  to  hear  the  opinion 
advanced,  that  the  result  of  universal 
suffrage  in  France  proves  that  the 
apprehensions  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject, on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  are 
nnfounded ;  and  that,  in  truth,  there  is 
no  such  effectual  barrier  against  revo- 
lution as  universal,  or,  at  least,  a  very 
low  suffrage.  America  is  frequently 
referred  to,  also,  in  confirmation  of  the 
same  opinion.  But  under  what  cir- 
cumstances has  universal  suffrage  been 
forced  to  nphold  property  in  these  two 
countries  ?  Recollect  thatboth  aie  over- 
spread with  a  host  of  small  proprie- 
tors :  in  France  no  less  than  6,000,000 
persons,  for  the  most  part  in  very  in- 
digent circumstances,  being  holders  of 
land ;  and  in  America,  the  whole  soil, 
firom  its  having  been  so  recently  re- 
claimed from  tne  forest,  and  the  law 
of  equal  succession,  ab  intesiato^  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  actual  cultivators. 
Bnt  can  any  opinion  be  formed  from 
this  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
change  in  the  electoral  law,  which 
created  6,000,000  of  voters  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  are  not  300,000 
holders  of  land,  and  not  above  an 
equal  nnmber  of  proprietors  in  the 
fimds?  It  is  evident  that  we  can 
never  argue  from  a  country  which  has 
been  revolutionised^  and  where  pro- 
perty has  been  divided^  to  one  where 
neither  of  these  events  has  taken  place. 
Doubtless  the  robber  will  make  a  fight 
before  he  allows  his  prey  to  be  torn 
from  him;  and  when  there  are  six 
millions  of  persons,  for  the  most  part 
possessed  of  the  fruits  of  robbery,  the 
rendering  these  back  will  not  be  very 
easily  effected.  But  if  we  would  see 
the  effect  of  an  extended  snffrage,  in  a 
country  which  has  not  been  revolu- 


tionised, and  where  the  strong  curb- 
chain  of  individual  interest  does  not 
exist  to  restrain  the  maiority,  wo 
have  only  to  look  to  what  the  electors 
of  France  in  1793  did  with  the  estates 
of  the  church  and  the  nobility;  to 
what  the  American  freeholders  did  in 
1837,  when  they  destroyed  five-sixths 
commercial  wealth  of  the  country,  by 
raising  the  cry  ^^Bank,  or  no  Bank;^* 
or  what  the  British  ten-pounders  have 
done  with  the  other  cla£»es  of  society, 
and,  eventually,  though  they  did  not 
intend  it,  with  themselves,  by  their 
measures  of  free  trade  and  a  restricted 
currency.  Beyond  all  doubt,  these 
measures  would  at  once  be  repealed 
by  an  extended  constituency;  but 
are  we  sure  they  would  stop  there? 
What  security  have  we  they  would 
not  apply  the  sponge  to  the  National 
Debt,  confiscate  the  church  property, 
and  openly,  or  by  a  graduated  assess- 
ment on  land,  divide  the  estates  of  the 
nobility? 

Bnt  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
agent,  which  has  been  at  work,  in 
stopping  the  progress  of  revolution 
in  Europe,  has  been  the  public  and 
private  Iksolybnot  which  in  an  aban- 
doned state  of  society  inevitably  and 
rapidly  follows  such  convulsions.  This 
is  the  great  check  upon  the  govern- 
ment and  the  madness  of  the  people. 
That  France,  ever  since  the  revolution 
of  Febmarv  1848,  has  been  in  a  state 
of  almost  hopeless  monetary  embar- 
rassment, is  well  known  to  all  the 
world.  In  fact,  nothing  but  the  most 
consummate  prudence,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  wisest  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  Bank  of  France,  has  saved  them 
from  ageneral  public  and  private  bank- 
ruptcv.  What  those  measures  were, 
will  immediately  be  explained.  In 
the  mean  time,  to  show  the  magnitude 
of  the  difficulties  against  which  they 
had  to  make  head,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  in  twenty-one  months 
the  Revolutionary  Government  has  in- 
curred a  floating  debt  of  £22,000,000  ; 
and  that  the  deficiency  for  the  year 
1849,  wholly  unprovided  for — and 
which  must  be  made  good  by  Exche- 
quer bills,  or  other  temporary  ex- 
pedients— is  no  less  than  eleven  miliums 
and  a  half  sterling.  It  is  not  sur^ 
prising  it  should  have  swelled  to  this 
enormous  amount ;  for  the  very  first 
demand  of  revolutionists,  when  they 
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have  proved  yictorions,  is  to  diminish 
the  pnblic  burdens  and  increase  the 
public  expenditore.  And  they  did 
this  so  effectually  in  France,  that  in 
one  year  after  the  revolntion  of  1848, 
they  had  increased  the  public  ex- 
penditure by  162,000,000  francs,  or 
about  £6,500,000 ;  while  they  had 
caused  the  public  revenue  to  fall 
by  248,000,000  firancs,  or  nearly 
£10,000,000! 

The  dreadftil  prostration  of  industry 
which  such  a  state  of  the  public 
revenue  implies,  would  have  proved 
altogether  fatal  to  France,  had  it  not 
been  rescued  from  the  abyss  by  the 
surpassing  wisdom  with  which,  in 
that  crisis,  the  measures  of  the  Bank 
of  France  were  conducted.  But  the 
conduct  of  that  establishment,  at 
that  trying  crisis,  proved  that  they 
kad  taken  a  lesson  from  the  archives 
of  history.  Carefully  shunning  the 
profbse  and  exorbitant  issue  of  paper 
which,  under  the  name  of  assignats, 
effected  so  dreadful  a  destruction  of 

{»roperty  in  France  in  the  first  revo- 
ntion,  they  imitated  the  cautious  and 
prudent  policy  by  which  Mr  Pitt  sur- 
mounted the  crisis  of  1797,  and 
brought  the  nation  triumphant  through 
the  whole  dangers  of  the  war.  They 
obtained  an  act  from  the  legisla- 
ture authorising  the  issue,  not  of 
£600,000,000  sterling  of  notes,  as  in 
1793  and  1794,  but  of  400,000,000 
francs,  or  £16,000,000  sterling,  not 
eonvertiUe  into  gold  and  silver.  This, 
and  this  alone,  it  was  that  brooght 
France  through  the  crisis  of  the  Re- 
volution. Specie,  before  this  aid  was 
obtained,  was  fast  disappearing  from 
dreulation ;  the  Bank  of  France  had 
suspended  cash  payments ;  three  of 
the  prindpal  banks  in  Paris  had  be- 
come bankrupt ;  the  payment  of  dl 
t»aUi  was  suspended  by  act  of  govern- 
ment—for  thk  plain  reason,  that  no 
debtor  could  find  cash  to  discharge  his 
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But  this  wise  measure 
gave  the  French  people  that  most  in- 
estimable of  all  blessmgs  in  a  political 
and  monetary  crisis —  a  currency 
which,  without  being  redundant,  is 
suflBlcient,  and,  being  not  convertible 
into  the  precious  metals,  neither  aug- 
ments the  strain  on  them,  nor  is  liaUe 
to  be  swept  away  by  foreign  export. 
In  consequence  of  this  seasonable 
advance,  the  crisis  was  surmounted, 
though  not  without  most  acute  general 
suffering;  and  industrv,  since  a  go- 
vernment comparatively  stable  was 
established,  in  the  peroon  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  has  revived  to  a 
surprising  degree  over  the  whole 
country.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  general  misery  which 
previdlod  in  i>?ance,  desolated  by  a 
revolution,  but  sustdned  by  a  moder- 
ate inconvertible  paper  currency,  was 
greater  than  was  felt  in  the  manufac- 
turing cities  of  Great  Britain,  saved 
by  the  firmness  of  government  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  nation  from  a 
political  convulsion,  but  withering 
under  the  fetters  of  a  contracted  cur- 
rency, and  unrestricted  admission  of 
foreign  produce.* 

One  thing  is  perfectly  apparent 
from  the  result  of  the  revolution  in 
Italy,  that  the  establishment  of  either 
civil  liberty  or  political  independence 
is  hopeless  in  that  beautiful  penin- 
sula. The  total  and  easy  rout  of  the 
Piedmontesc  and  Tuscan  forces  by 
Radetsky  is  a  proof  of  this.  Venice 
was  defended  by  its  Laguns^— Rome 
not  by  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  world,  but  by  the  re- 
volutionary mercenaries  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Germany,  whom  the 
Austrian  victories  drove  back  from 
the  banks  of  the  Po  to  those  of  the 
Tiber.  On  the  other  hand,'  the 
example  of  Naples,  where  the  firmness 
of  the  king  has  preserved  in  the  end 
his  dominions  entire,  though  Sicily  for 


*  In  Paris^  after  the  Revolution  m  April  and  May,  it  was  stated  there  were  300,000 
persons  oat  of  employment,  incloding  the  dependants  of  those  withoat  work.  This 
number  was,  doubtless,  fearfully  great  out  of  a  population  of  1,200,000  souls.  But 
it  was  exceeded  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain.  In  April  1848,  the  number  of  un- 
employed persons  in  and  around  Glasgow  was  so  excessive,  that  an  examination  of 
them  was  made,  by  order  of  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  with  a  riew  to  an  applica- 
tion to  government  for  assistance.  The  men  out  of  work  were  found,  in  that  city  and 
its  Tteittity,  to  be  81,000,  which,  allowing  two  and  a  half  dependants  to  each  male, 
implies  93,000  persons  destitute  of  employment,  out  of  a  population  at  that  time 
Mtimated  at  360,000 ;  being  somewlmt  more  than  300,000  out  of  1,200,000  in  Paris. 
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a  time  whs  severed  from  the  kiogdoin, 
aod  Naples  itself  was  the  theatre  of  a 
bloody  convnlatoa,  proves  alike  of 
what  flimsy  materials  revolatiOQ  is 
composed  in  tiie  sonlh  of  £ux>pe,  and 
through  what  a  perilous  oisis  »  na- 
tion can  be  safely  conducted,  when 
the  depositaries  of  power  are  not  nn- 
wortlky  of  the  elevated  dnUes  with 
which  they  are  entmsted. 

Still  more  important  is  the  lesson 
read  to  the  world  by  the  attempted 
revelation  in  England  and  Ireland. 
That  Great  Britain  was  threatened 
with  the  convnlsions,  in  the  Hiroes  of 
which  France  and  Germany  were  la* 
bearing,  is  aniversi^y  known.  The 
Chartists  opeidy  declared  that  mo^ 
narchy  conld  not  stand  two  months  in 
England  or  Scotland ;  the  Bepealers 
were  comiting  the  honrstill  the  Saxon 
was  expelled  from  the  Emerald  I^, 
and  a  Hibernian  repnblic  proclaimed 
in  Dablin,  in  dose  alliance  with  the 
great  parent  democracy  in  Paris. 
Where  are  these  boasters  now  ?  The 
English  revolntionists  were  morally 
slanghtered  in  London  on  the  lOth 
April:  the  Irish  rebels  were  blown 
into  the  air  by  the  fire  of  the  police  in 
the  cabbage  garden.  They  have  been 
more  than  vanqnished;  they  have 
been  rendered  ridicaloos.  In  despair, 
they  are  now  leaving  in  crowds  their 
wo«>stricken  isle ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
a  better  race,  moreindnstrioits  habits, 
and  a  more  tractable  people,  will  gra- 
dually be  introduced  into  the  deserts 
which  Celtic  impiDvidence  and  fdly 
has  made.  It  is  a  glorions  spectacle 
to  see  an  attempted  revelation  which 
broke  out  in  both  islands  suppressed 
almost  without  the  efi\iston  of  blood ; 
and  England,  the  first-bom  of  f^- 
dom  in  modern  times,  reasserting,  in 
its  advanced  period  of  existence,  at 
once  the  order  and  moderation  which 
are  the  glorious  inheritance  of  genuhie 
Liberty. 

Would  that  we  could  say  that  our 
foreign  policy  during  the  two  last 
eventful  years  has  been  as  worthy  of 
praise,  as  the  conduct  of  our  govern- 
ment in  combating  our  internal  ene- 
mies has  been.  But  here  the  meed 
of  our  approbation  must  fail.  Con- 
trary alike  to  our  obvious  interests 
and  to  onr  real  and  long-established 
prhiciplee,  we  have  apparently  been 
guided  by  do  other  principle  but  that 
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of  fomenting  revidntion,  after  the  ex^ 
ample  of  Fraoee,  in  every  country 
which  the  contagion  had  reached. 
We  all  but  severed  Skily  finom  Naples,, 
and  openfy  assfeted  the  Sicilian  in- 
surgents  with  arms  and  ammiaiition* 
We  once  stepped,  for  *^  humanity's 
sake,"  the  NeapoUfean  expectttloii 
from  suling  to  combat  the  rebels :  we 
more  than  once  interposed  in  fovonr 
of  Charles  Albert  and  the  Piedmon- 
tese  revolntionists :  we  have  alienated 
Austria,  it  is  to  be  feared,  beyond 
redemption,  by  onr  strange  and  tor- 
tuous policy  in  regard  to  the  Hunga- 
rian insnrrection :  we,  without  <Ss- 
goise,  countenanced  theievolntiofutrj 
Germans  in  their  attack  upon  tb» 
Danes.  What  object  Mmisten  had 
in  that,  or  how  they  tiiought  tlie  in*- 
terests  of  Eaglaad,  a  great  commer- 
cial and  exporting  nation,  were  to  be 
forwarded  by  throwing  its  whole  cus« 
tomers  into  concision  and  misery,  we 
cannot  divine.  Apparently,  their 
sympathy  with' revolutkm  anyiHiere 
but  at  home,  was  sostroi^,  that  they 
conld  not  abstain  firom  supporting  it 
all  around  then,  though  to  the  infi- 
nite detriment  of  their  own  people. 
And  it  is  a  most  carious  cfarcumstancey 
that,  while  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-^ 
chequer  constantly  told  us — ^no  donbt 
with  a  certain  degree  of  tmtii — that 
the  failure  of  our  exports,  and  the 
genend  distress  of  the  country,  was,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Eun^ean  revolutions,  the  whole  policy 
of  the  Foreign  Ofiflce,  diving  the  same 
period,  was  directed  to  conntenaaee 
and  support  these  very  revolutions. 

But  from  the  painfol  cootemplation 
of  the  follies  and  aberrations  of  man,  let 
us  turn,  with  thaidcfulness,  to  the  con- 
temptation  of  the  great  moral  lessons 
which  the  events  of  the  two  last  years 
teach  us  as  to  the  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence of  Ni^nre.  It  is  now  clear  be- 
yond the  possibili^  of  doubt,  that  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  has  provided 
barriers  against  the  passions,  vices,  and 
follies  of  men ;  and  that  if  the  leaders 
in  thought  and  station  fail  in  their 
duty,  an  invisible  bulwark  against  the 
progress  of  anarchy  is  provided  in  the 
general  misery  which  is  the  conse- 
quenoe  of  their  excesses.  Pre-emi- 
nent above  all  others  in  the  history  of 
mankkd,  thb  tkab  of  rkaotion, 
immediately  succeeding  thb  tsar  of 
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BByoi.tmoaf8,  is  franglit  wHh  the  de- 
moiistntkm  of  these  great  and  con- 
soling  moral  and  rdigioHS  traths. 
From  it  the  patriot  will  deriye  conso- 
lation and  hope,  amidst  the  darkest 
periods  which  may  yet  be  in  store  for 
the  hamaa  race:  for  neyerwas  a  darker 
period  than  that  through  which  we 
haye  passed;  aad  fircm  its  checkered 


scenes  the  yirtnons  and  npright  will 
draw  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
limits  to  human  wickedness  even  in 
this  scene  of  trial;  and  that  the  s^est, 
not  less  than  the  most  honourable 
course,  for  all  classes,  from  the  throne 
to  the  cottage,  in  periods  of  danger, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fearless  discharge 
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Next  morning,  shortly  irfter  day- 
break, we  were  all  hurried  out  of  our 
berths  by  Joey,  to  oome  on  deck, 
and  take  a  first  view  of  the  coast  of 
Spain.  We  made  the  land  to  the 
north-east  of  Cape  Villano,  and  were 
not  a  little  struck  with  the  bare,  black, 
scowling  aspect  of  that  moentainons 
and  iron-bonnd  ooast.  Off  Oporto  we 
stood  in,  with  the  design  of  entering  the 
river.  But  a  signal  from  the  shore  an- 
nooncedthebarimpassable,  and  we  had 
nothing  before  us  but  the  delightful 
proq>ect  of  standhsg  off  and  on,  till 
the  weather  permitted  us  to  land  the 
bage.  Gingham,  I  observed,  stood 
anxkrasly  peering  with  his  teleseope 
In  the  direction  of  the  bar,  where  the 
sea,  for  miles,  was  foam  and  fhiy. 
''WeU,''  said  I  at  last,  ''are  you 
looking  for  a  oork  in  that  yeast  ?** — 
"  I  am,'*  replied  Oiogham,  ''  and  there 
it  is.  See,  they  have  passed  the  bar. 
We  shall  soon  have  them  alongside.'* 

I  saw  notidnr,  but  at  length  was 
able  to  discern  in  ^e  distance  a  small 
speck^  which  was  exeeuting  most  ex- 
traordinary vagaries  in  the  midst  of 
tira  serf.  Now  it  was  high,  now  low ; 
now  visible,  now  lost.  Its  approach 
was  indicated,  not  so  much  by  any 
peroeptiUe  change  of  position,  as  by 
an  increase  of  apparent  magnitude. 
Gingham  now  handed  me  the  glass, 
and  I  saw  a  large  boat,  foil  of  men, 
poUiBg  towards  us  like  Tritons.  At 
leagtii  they  reached  the  ship.  Smart 
lieOows  those  Oporto  boatmen— know 
how  to  handle  those  clomi^-looking, 
eaormow  boats  of  theirs.  What  a 
floeoe  was  that  alongside  I    The  wind 


high;  the  sea  rough;  the  boat  banging 
a^unst  the  ship's  side;  the  men  in 
her  aU  talking  together.  Talking? 
Say  jabbering,  shouting,  screaming.  I 
was  in  perfect  despahr.  Where  was  my 
Portuguese  ?  Hadn't  I  studied  it  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge?  Couldn't 
I  make  out  a  page  of  my  Portuguese 
Gil  Bias  ?  Hadn't  I  got  a  Portuguese 
grammar  and  dictionary  in  my  trunk  ? 
And  hadn't  I  got  a  nice  little  volume 
of  Portuguese  dialogues  in  my  pocket  ? 
Yet  not  one  word  could  I  understand 
of  what  those  fellows  in  the  boat  were 
bawling  about.  Their  idiom  was  pro- 
vincial, their  pronunciation  Spanish. 
That  I  didn't  know.  It  seemed  to  me, 
at  the  time,  that  all  my  toil  had 
been  wasted.  Never  despair,  man. 
If  you  want  to  learn  a  language,  and 
can't  learn  it  in  the  country,  why, 
learn  it  at  home.  Yon  may,  you  pro- 
bably wHl,  feel  at  a  loss,  when  you 
first  get  among  the  natives.  But, 
after  two  or  three  days,  all  will  begin 
to  come  right:  your  ear,  untutored 
hitherto,  will  begm  to  do  its  part ; 
then  your  stores  of  previously  acquired 
knowledge  will  all  come  into  use,  and 
you  may  jabber  away  to  your  heart's 
content.  But  mind,  whatever  the 
language  yon  learn  —  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  french,  Italian,  or  High 
Dutch — go  to  work  in  a  scholarlike, 
businesslike  mumer ;  learn  the  verbs, 
study  the  syntax,  master  all  the  tech- 
nicalities, or  you  are  doing  no  good. 
Doubtless,  in  your  travels  abroad, 
you  will  fall  in  with  lively  old  English 
residents,  who  ''  speak  the  language 
as  fluently  as  a  native,"  and  tell  you 
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it's  all  nonsense,  they  never  looked 
into  a  grammar,  nor  into  a  book 
neither.  But  never  mind  that ;  fol- 
low your  own  plan.  Speak  the  lan- 
guage whenever  you  can — that  of 
course ;  hear  it  spoken  j  dine  at  the 
table  dlidte— that's  worth  a  five  shil- 
ling lesson  at  any  time,  and  you  get 
your  dinner  extra  j  but,  all  the  while, 
read  daily,  work  your  grammar,  turn 
out  the  words  in  your  dictionary,  and 
mark  the  result.  You,  after  a  space, 
can  not  only  speak  the  language,  but 
write  it ;  whereas  those  intelligent 
individuals,  let  alone  writing,  can't 
read  it.  Another  suggestion,  which 
I — but  where  arc  we  ?  What  are  we 
talking  about  V  While  I  am  boring 
you  with  suggestions,  the  despatches 
have  been  handed  into  the  boat ;  the 
boat  has  shoved  off,  and  is  making  for 
the  shore— plunging,  ramping,  tearing 
through  the  surf  under  a  press  of  sail : 
and,  on  t lie  deck  of  the  Princess  Wil- 
helmina  gun- brig,  stand  three  new  and 
very  rum- looking  passengers— a  Span- 
iard, a  rortugueso,  and  a  nondescript 
— one  deal  box,  one  old  leathern  port- 
manteau, one  canvass  bag,  two  um- 
brellas (blue,)  one  ditto  (red,)  and  a 
high-crowned  Spanish  hat,  tied  up  in 
a  faded  cotton  pocket -h an dkercliief. 

Our  new  companions  were  all  a 
little  "  indisposed  "  the  first  day;  but, 
the  weather  moderating  in  the  night, 
they  grow  better  the  next,  and  were 
able  to  take  their  places  at  the  dinner 
table.  The  Spaniard  had  come  on 
board,  assuming  that  ho  was  to  victual 
himself,  or  pay  extra.  Under  this 
impassion,  opening  his  box  in  the 
forenoon,  ho  produced  with  much 
gravity  a  bundle,  consisting  of  half- 
u-doiteu  oranges,  some  very  coarse 
brovvn  bread,  a  lla^k  of  wine,  and  a 
chump  of  splendid  garlick  sausage, 
all  tied  v\\\  together,  in  a  second  cot- 
ton pocket- handkerchief.  Spreading 
Buid  handkerchief  on  the  cabin  table 
UH  a  cloth,  he  next  brought  out  ito\\\ 
his  |H>cket  a  formidable  cheese -toaster, 
and  Wivs  piei)ari»ig  to  do  battle  with 
the  pix^g.  'riie  ^l^\ior,  |)erceiving  his 
mistake,  addresseii  him  in  Spanish, 
politely  explaining  that  \\\*'  ]'us.-*aKO- 
Uiouoy  covered  ovenili"  lud  thai 
Uo  could  call  for  wl;..u,w  lUe  slilp 
itfoi'ded.  The  Tliitali^o,  thus  ad* 
tUodi  aud  courteously  thanking  llic 
Midori   oontentod  liimsclf  with    an 
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orange,  carefully  tied  up  the  remain- 
ing provender  as  before,  and  restored 
it  to  the  sky-blue  deal  box. 

This  act  of  the  Major's,  benignant 
reader,  piqued  my  curiosity.  The 
Major  was  a  very  good  fellow,  as  you 
have  doubtless  discovered  ere  tliis  ; 
but  he  was  not  a  man  to  do  anything 
without  a  motive,  I  couldn't  feel 
easy,  without  getting  to  the  bottom  of 
it. 

**  Veiykind  of  you,  Major,"  said  T, 
'*  to  give  the  Don  that  information 
respecting  his  rights  in  transitu^ 

'^  Kind  ?  "  said  the  Major  indig- 
nantly ;  *'  what  do  you  mean  by 
kind  ?  Had  he  once  ^attacked  that 
sausage,  we  should  have  smelt  garlic 
all  the  way  to  Lisbon."  I  now 
appreciated  the  Majors  urbanity. 

*'  Close  fellows,  those  Spaniards," 
added  the  Major.  "  I  knew  very 
well  he  wouldn't  give  me  part  of  his 
sausage.    Didn't  go  for  it." 

*^  Why,  if  yon  had  shared  the  feast," 
said  I,  "we  should  have  smelt  garlic 
twice  as  bad." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Major  ;  "but 
/  shouldn't  have  smelt  it  cU  alV 

Said  hidalgo  was  a  tall,  kiln-dried 
attomy  of  a  man — hair  black  and 
lanky — forehead  high  and  corrugated 
— eyebrows  pencilled  and  elevated — 
eyes  almost  closed  by  the  dropping  of 
the  eyelids — nose  long,  thin,  and  very 
inexpressive  —  mouth  diminutive  — 
chin  sharp— check -bones  high  and 
enormously  prominent— cheeks  hol- 
low and  cadaverous,  regular  excava- 
tions ;  half  one  of  his  oranges,  stuck 
in  each,  would  about  have  brought 
them  to  a  level  with  his  face.  Of 
cotirse  he  was  dubbed  Don  Qnix- 
otte.  The  Portuguese  came  on  board 
with  his  hair  dressed  as  a  wig,  enormous 
white  choker,  no  neck  (that's  why  I 
called  him  Punch,)  chapeau  de  bras^ 
short  black  cock- tail  coat,  white  silk 
waistcoat  flowered  green  and  gold, 
black  satin  unmentionables,  black 
silk  stockings,  and  top-boots  —  the 
tops  a  sort  of  i-ed  japan.  As  to  the 
third  visitor,  no  one  could  assert 
who  ho  was,  or  what  he  was.  He 
obtained  a  pas?a;j:o  without  any  docn- 
ment  from  the  Oporto  authorities,  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  a  courier,  and 
carrieil  despatches  from  Oporto  to 
Lisbon.  This,  the  Colonel  remarked* 
was  rather  odd,  aa  the  bag  genec  " 
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went  bj  land.  One  said  he  was  a 
Spaniard  ;  another  said  he  was  a 
Jew.  Gmgham  pronoanced  him  a 
Frenchman  :  —  bat  what  could  a 
Frenchman  be  doin^^  there?  The 
one  index  of  his  identity  was  a  nose, 
which  forthwith  won  him  the  name  of 
'Hookej.*  Hookey  spoke  French, 
Spanish,  Portagnese,  lots  besides — 
disdiumed  English — ^yet  seemed  al- 
ways listening  while  we  talked.  He 
was  constantly  smiling,  too  ;  the 
habit  had  ^ven  him  a  deep  semicir- 
colar  maxillary  farrow — say  trench 
if  yon  ¥rill — on  each  side  of  his  agly 
mng.  There  was  something  in  his 
smue  that  I  didn*t  like.  If  he  saw 
yon  looking  at  him,  he  pat  on  a 
amfle. 

At  dinner  the  Colonel,  anxioas  to 
do  the  honours,  took  an  early  oppor- 
tonity  of  challenging  Don  Qaixotte  to 
a  glass  of  wine.  The  Don  filled  a 
bumper ;  the  Colonel  nodded :  the 
Don,  with  miy'estic  and  silent  gravity, 
rose  slowly  from  his  seat,  his  glass  in 
one  hand,  the  other  on  his  heart ; 
bowed  profoundly  to  each  of  the  com- 
pany in  succession  ;  tossed  off  the 
wine  ;  melo-dramatically  extended 
the  empty  glass  at  arm's  length; 
bowed  ag^;  sighed;  squeezed  his 
hand  very  hard  upon  his  heart,  and 
sat  down.  The  Mi^or  challeuRed 
Foncfa,  who  half  filled  his  tumbler, 
sipped,  filled  up  with  water,  sipped 
again,  nodded  then,  not  before,  as  if 
he  would  say  ^^  Now  it  will  do,"  and 
drank  off  the  whole.  Captain  Gabion 
challenged  Hookey,  who,  alone  of  the 
three,  performed  correctly.  **  Hookey, 
my  boy,"  thought  I,  ^'  where  did  you 
learn  that?" 

Neither  Punch  nor  Don  Qaixotte 
manifested  the  least  disposition  to 
amallgamate  wiUi  us.  They  kept 
themselves  apart,  rej^ed  civilly  when 
addressed— that  was  all.  I  must  say, 
q>eaking  from  my  own  observations, 
it  is  a  slander  which  desciibes  the 
English  abroad  as  exclusive.  The 
exdosiveness,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
liee  much  more  with  the  Continentals. 

But  if,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Portuguese  kept 
their  distance,  it  oertahiN^  was  far 
otherwise  with  my  friend  Hookey.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  him  my 
rieod,  because  I  was  ^uticularly 
tenonred  by  his  attentions.     I  have 
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already  said  that  he  seemed  interested 
in  our  conversation.  The  interest 
extended  to  everything  about  us.  He 
inquired  respecting  each  and  every 
one ;  his  name,  his  rank,  his  depart- 
ment, his  destination:  asked  me,  in 
an  off-hand  way,  if  I  could  guess  how 
many  troops  the  British  general  had 
— what  was  to  be  the  plan  of  the  en- 
suing campaign— did  our  Government 
intend  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vi- 
gour? When,  by  inquiring  elsewhere, 
he  discovered  that  I  was  attached  to 
the  military  chest,  he  redoubled  his 
attentions,  and  eke  his  interrogatories. 
Had  I  bullion  on  board?  How  much? 
Should  I  convey  treasure  frx)m  Lisl^n 
to  headquarters  ?  On  ballock>cars 
or  on  mules?  By  what  route?  Of 
course  I  should  have  a  guard-— did  I 
know?  Travelling  up  the  country 
would  be  dangerous  as  the  army  ad- 
vanced into  Spain— wouldn't  it  ad- 
vance ? — when  ? — ^he  knew  eveiy  part 
of  the  Peninsular-was  himself  bound 
for  headquarters  after  delivering  his 
despatches — would  be  happy  to  go 
with  me— wouldn't  mind  waitmg  a 
day  or  two  in  Lisbon — ^would  assist 
me  in  obtaining  a  servant — a  horse — 
a  mule — anytl^.  I,  communicative 
as  he  was  inquisitive,  lavished  infor- 
mation in  floods;  advised  him  as  to 
the  amonnt  of  bullion  on  board,  to  go 
down  into  the  hold,  and  see  with  his 
own  eyes ;  informed  him,  as  a  parti- 
cular secret,  that  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  I  was  sent  to  headquarters,  unless 
it  happened  otherwise;  and  hadn't 
the  least  doubt  that  I  should  have  the 
conveyance  of  whatever  amount  of 
treasure  was  placed  under  my  charge 
for  that  purpose ;  declined  saying  any- 
thing then  about  a  servant,  horse,  or 
mule,  as  I  should  probably  find  **  Mi- 
lord Yilinton"  had  thought  of  me,  and 
had  everything  of  that  kind  ready 
aj^ainst  my  arrival ;  begged  to  tell 
him  I  was  a  person  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  mamtaining  the  strictest 
incognito— hoped  he  wouldn't  mention 
it.  Presently  he  stole  away  to  the 
forecastle,  where  I  got  a  sight  of  him. 
He  was  jotting  down  like  mad. 

On  the  evening  of  our  second  day 
from  Oporto,  we  made  the  Berlings ; 
been  six  weeks  at  sea,  from  leaving 
the  Tagus.  If,  mstead  of  coasting  it, 
which  secured  them  a  foul  wind,  they 
had  struck  out  at  oncOt  from  the  mouth 
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of  the  river,  two  or  three  dajB*  sail 
into  the  Atlantic,  diey  would  probably 
have  got  the  wind  they  wanted.  That 
is  what  Captain  Nil  did,  when  I  came 
home,  paeeenger  from  Lisbon,  1843, 
in  his  ckrer  little  friut-shtp,  the  King 
Alfred.  Didn't  we  give  the  go-by  to 
the  northerly  cnrrent  whi<£  blows 
down  the  coast,  and  catch  a  south- 
wester,  whidi  was  jnst  what  we 
needed  ?  Didn't  we  joclDoy  two  other 
Orangemen,  that  staited  in  company, 
and  thought  to  beat  as  by  working  up 
along  shore?  And  didn't  we  brin^ 
our  prime  mmoges  first  to  market,  and 
sell  them  off-huid  at  London  Bridge, 
with  an  extra  profit  of  ten  shillyigB  a 
chest? 

The  morning  alter  we  passed  the 
Beriinm,  we  saw  the  Bock  of  Lisbon. 
This,  I  suppose,  is  about  the  most 
striking  object  the  miriner  behdds, 
in*approaching  any  coast  in  the  known 
world.  Not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  stands 
so  dark  in  tint,  so  grim  in  aspect,  so 
ragged  in  outline^  yon  fancy  some 
fre^  earthquake  hus  heaved  it  up, 
crude  and  pinnacled,  from  the  volcanic 
bowels  of  the  soil,  and  there  left  it  to 
frown  above  the  waves  that  thunder 
at  its  base,  and  spout  up  in  unavailing 
froth  and  fume.  **  There  it  stands," 
said  Gingham,  **  the  old  Bock  1  Often 
have  I  rounded  it  before ;  oitra  have  I 
viewed  it;  often  have  I  ranged  it: 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  naturalist ; 
still  more  of  the  geologist ;  but,  above 
all,  of  the  meteorologist:  ^e  Pro- 
montory of  the  Moon ;  yes, 

The  faill  where  fond  IMuift  looked  and  lored, 
While  ehMte  EndTOison  idept  and  dfeuned 
of  haaTHi: 

the  advanced  guard  of  mountain 
ridges,  that  condense  the  invisible 
vapours  of  the  ocean  ;  t^  medium 
-and  thoroughfare  of  electric  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  the 
Atlantic!  See  how  the  thin  air  of  the 
tropics  becomes  mist,  when  it  reaches 
those  tfaiader-ralintered  phmades — 
\itm\  LtOy  pf  OtB  Lake.  See  how  it 
caps  them  wMi  a  perpetual  dond, 
wUeh,  4lu>igfa  peiyetual,  is  coDStaatly 
lihod  bythe  moistnre  iHiidi  it 
I  ■aiewiaNinfly  replenished 
I  0f  4^pe«r  from  the 
M«^:tat 
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there.  In  that  devated  region,  the 
upper  current  is  blowing  stes^y  frtmi 
the  south-west.  Take  my  advice, 
Mr  Y — w  Don't  leave  Lisbon  without 
visiting  tiie  Bock.  €r0  to  Cintra. 
Inquire  for  Madam  Dacey^s  hotel; 
and  don't  allow  her  to  charge  yon 
moste  than  two  dollars  a-day,  wine 
included,  spirits  and  bottled  porter 
extra." 

Gini^m  now  drew  oat  his  tele- 
scope. *^Ahr  said  he,  'there's 
Oolares ;  and  there's  Cintra,  just  at 
the  base  of  the  Penha.  Thare  goes 
a  donkey  party,  on  a  visit  to  the  Cork 
Convent.  My  respects  to  the  old 
Capuchins.  There's  Madam  Dacey 
herself,  fat  and  rosy  as  ever,  scolding 
Francisco  the  cook  for  spoiling  that 
crmelet.  How  are  you,  dd  lady? — 
Villain!  He's  making  a  pdie  with  one 
hand,  and  taking  snuff  with  the  other  { 
Don't  roast  that  hare,  blockhead ;  it's 
dry  enough  ahmidy.  Make  it  into 
soup.  That's  the  way  to  serve  a 
Cintra  hare.  Clap  a  thin  slice  of 
bacon  on  the  breast  of  each  of  those 
red  partridges,  before  you  put  them 
down.  What,  boil  that  gurnet? 
Bake  it,  bake  it,  stupid  1  Serve  it  up 
cold  for  supper:  beats  lobster,  and 
should  be  dressed  the  same  way — oil, 
cavenne,  vinegar,  and  a  modicum  of 
salt.  I  say,  Francisco;  mind  you 
send  up  the  soup  hot.  What  an  ex- 
traordinary fact,  Mr  Y — I  You 
may  get  good  soims,  and  all  the 
materials  for  good  dinners,  go  where 
you  will;  bnt  our  own  countrymen 
are  tiie  only  people  in  the  worid  who 
know  how  a  ^nner  should  be  served 
up,  and  set  on  table.  Why,  sir,  at 
those  hotels  at  Lisbon  and  Cintra, 
IVe  tasted  most  ^>lendid  soups, 
magnifieent  l^-but,  positively,  sent  to 
table  lulcewarm — neither  hot  nor  cold 
— tepid,  strl  what  do  you  think  of 
diat?" 

I  was  thinking,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, that  I  should  like  to  hear  more 
about  Centra.  But  (jingham  had  now 
got  on  the  subject  of  la  tmuim;  la 
miame  was  one  of  his  hobbies  (he 
kept  a  tiktdy — and,  onoe  mounted, 
there  was  no  aetting  him  off.  Yet 
Gingham,  maSk  as  he  delighted  in 
dinner-giving,  waa  iwt  himseo  a  goiur- 
Dttud.  In  hkKL  tiM  pasaien  was  4is- 
iBtenrted«— a  matter  of  taste«-a 
•wliment     Asd  ah !  smd  i  4idd 
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kow  it  enfaanoed  t)M  Tstee  of  Us 
fiiendsfa^? 

Aboot  SMn  vre  croBsed  tiM  iwr ;  by 
two  TJL  wcxe  off  Lisbon,  aad,  while 
IwM  aii  agape,  m(lmiriiigtbe8iirpa8&- 
isg  beauties  of  tlie  acene,  had  drop- 
pA  our  asehor.  CaptaiD  Gabion 
took  me  by  the  elbow,  and  propoeed 
that  we  ^uld  aofonm  at  the  same 
hotel.  The  motiye  transpired  tkat 
nftenwML  Gingliam  bad  his  own 
qaarters,  in  the  Baa  d'Alecrim.  We 
all  landed  together  at  the  Ydlow 
House,  where  our  luggage  underwent 
an  examination — in  those  days  a  yery 
off-hand  bnsiness,  the  ikigUsh,  in  £act, 
being  in  miiitary  oocopation  of  the 
country.  My  traps  were  despatdied 
nmoBg  the  fet ;  nd  Isat  waiting  for 
tiie  cSiptain,  wbose  tim  came  later. 
Meanwbile  Hookey^  bag  was  opened, 
and  the  contents  tamed  oat.  Among 
^em  I  expected  to  see  a  letter-box : 
but  there  was  nothing  that  lookea 
like  despatches.  While  Hookey  was 
engaged  with  his  bag,  he  was  joined 
by  a  shabby-genteel  personage,  who 
had  the  look  of  a  military  man  in 
plain  clothes — an  EngliAman,  or,  I 
ntiwrthoaght,  an  Irishman.  Tfaeyre- 
cogttised  each  other  atonee,  and  seem- 
ed to  meet  by  appointment — left  the 
office  arm  in  arm, the  new-comer  carry- 
ing Ho(^ey^sbag.  Theypassedwithoat 
oteerdng  me,  as  I  sat  in  the  back- 
groimd  near  the  door,  among  bags 
and  boxes.  Both  were  speaking 
BmglM :  i,  e..  Hookey,  Englij^  as  it 
is  q)0ksn  by  Frendimen ;  his  com- 
panion, ikigliah  as  it  onght  to  be 
apoken,  tilie  pare  Temacalar  of  the 
fiister  Lde.  ^^Sam,  kim  away  wid 
76,  now ;  is^t  it  aal  krikt  and  wrig- 
ler?"— »Oh,  yase;  now  I  sal  comb 
vid  yon,  presently.''  ''Aha!  Mis- 
ter Hookey;  so  Tom  don't  nnderstand 
fiagtish,"  tiMMgM;  I.  Not  to  be  an 
aavvadropper,  I  started  »,  and  pnt 
ost  my  paw,  in  tender  of  a  parting 
•hake.  Hookey,  a  little  talren  aback, 
ciaq>ed  itiorveatly  in  betii  hfe ;  and, 
repadiathig  disgnise,  iaaghed,  and 
■paiaB  'Ba^kk  again,  grasping  and 
■ihatini^  my  ^st  with  intense  cordi- 
ality, laappooe  it  was  hte  surprise, 
that  made  him  anbatttnto  gneeting  for 
lenre-4akiBg:  **Ah,  how  yau  do, 
B?  I  iH>pe  yon  ▼ammd." 

took  a  kind  tmt  vadier 
liava.    The  Captain  and  I 


adjourned  with  om*  higgage,  which 
was  irst  deverly  laid  together  and 
padred,  and  then  borne,  swingnig  by 
ropes  from  two  bars,  wkich  r^^ted  on 
the  shonlders  of  four  stoat  Gallegos, 
who  walked  two  and  two,  bagging 
each  other  roond  the  neck,  and  step- 
ping together  in  admirable  time.  The 
Captain  indicated  the  road ;  and  we 
soon  reached  our  domicile,  MacDer- 
mot's  Hotel  (as  it  was  then  called), 
Rna  do  Prior,  Baenos  Ayres,— for 
air  and  prospect,  the  finest  sitnatioa 
in  all  L»boa ;  and  that  is  not  saying 
a  little. 

I  was  for  ordering  dinner  foithwitii. 
The  Captain,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  wished  an  hour's  delay. 
Kelnctantly  aooeding,  I  retired  to  my 
private  apartment,  and  commenced 
operations  in  the  soap  and  dowlas 
IhM.  Presentiythe  Captain  tapped 
at  my  door,  and  enteral.  Wanted 
me  Jost  to  walk  down  witli  him  to  the 
water's  side — wanted  me  particnlariy. 
Away  we  went.  The  Captain  spoke 
littie — seemed  to  haye  some  project. 
At  length  he  opened :  *'  I  ratiier  think 
the  skipper  will  catdi  a  precious  good 
hiding  presently ;  serve  him  right. " 
All  tibis  was  Greek  to  me,  tiiough  I 
bad  heard  somethmg  of  ike  skipper's 
bad  conduct  to  the  Major. 

We  now,  harhig  descended  by  a 
side  street  as  steep  as  a  ladder, 
entered  tbe  main  road,  or  broadway, 
which  runs  by  the  water's  side.  Who 
should  meet  us  there,  but  the  Major? 
He  was  evidently  on  the  look-out  for 
us,  and  joined  forthwith.  ^^  Has  tbe 
boat  left  the  brig  yet?"  said  Captain 
Gabion. 

«'Not  yet,  I  think,"  said  the 
Major ;  *'  I  saw  her  al<mgBlde,  though. 
Come  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
That's  tbe  place." 

We  descended,  tiurongh  a  pas- 
sage between  stone  walls.  Captain 
Gabk>n  now  addressed  me  a  second 
time :  **  Mr  Y— ,  I  have  idready  un- 
dertaken to  officiate  as  the  Major's 
friend.  Ton  most  pick  up  the  skip- 
per."" 

"WeU,  butwbat^  it  Ml  about?" 
said  I.  "  Hadn't  any  idea  of  yom* 
intention.    You  never  told  me.  ** 

*^No  time  for  explanation  now," 
said  l^e  Captain.  "  Will  you  offi- 
ciate, or  will  yon  not?" 

*^  Always  ready  to  do  the  necdfol 
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when  the  case  requires,**  said  I. 
''Bat,  if  the  Mijor  feels  himself 
aggrieyed,  is  Uiere  no  other  redress  ? 
Won't  it  be  m/rarf^.r 

''The  fact  is,"  said  the  Major, 
"  I  don't  intend  to  giye  him  a  heavy 
licking— only  just  to  polish  him  off  a 
bit.  As  to  redress,  if  I  lodged  a  com- 
plaint, it  most  come  nltimately  before 
oar  own  aathorities.  Now  English- 
men abroad,  when  ill-treated,  are 
always  ignored  or  deserted  by  their 
government.  IVe  seen  that  often. 
That  rascal  woold  get  off  scot-free ; 
and  the  very  fact  of  my  having  ap- 
plied woold  be  remembered  to  my 
disadvantage,  and  perhaps  woold  in- 
jore  me  in  my  profession.  If  I  was  a 
frenchman  or  a  Yankee  travelling 
abroad,  and  had  been  oppressed  or 
ill-treated,  I  woold  apply  to  my  go- 
vernment. Bat  as  I  am  an  EogUsh- 
man,  what  woold  be  the  nse  ?'' 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "the  skipper's  con- 
doct  on  board  was  very  bao,  I  admit; 
lo  yoo,  Tve  beard,  particolarly.  Bat 
it's  all  over  now.  Come,  let  him  off 
this  time." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  M^or.  "In 
a  fortnight  he  sails  for  England — 
takes  home  a  ship-load  of  British  offi- 
cers, sic^  woonded,  invalided.  If  he 
ill  treats  soch  fine  fellows  as  yoo  and 
me,  and  goes  onponished,  how  will  he 
treat  them,  do  yoo  think?  I'll  tell 
yoo  what.  All  I  fear  is,  after  he  has 
got  a  few  taps,  hell  go  down  ;  then 
therell  be  no  getting  nim  up  again, 
and  hell  escape  with  only  half  his  de- 
serts. Now  that's  jost  what  I  want 
yoo  to  prevent," 

"  WeU,"  said  I;  "if  I  am  to  officiate 
as  the  skipper's  friend,  of  coorse  I 
most  do  him  jostice.  I  only  tell  yoo 
ihat." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  M^jor  be- 
tween his  teeth.  "  Too  pick  him  op ; 
that's  aU.' 

We  reached  the  high  bank  by 
the  water's  edge,  jost  above  the 
landioff-place.  A  boat  was  seen  ap* 
proacmng  from  the  Princess  Wilhel- 
mina :  foor  men  polling,  skipper  steer- 
ing. Captain  Gabion  addressed  the 
Major: 

"  m  tell  yoo  what ;  it  won't  do 
here.  First,  there  isn't  room.  Se- 
condly—don't  voo  see?— when  he  gets 
more  than  he  tikes,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  bot  to  roll  down  the  bank,  jomp 


into  the  boat,  and  shove  off.  Thirdly, 
the  boat*8  crew  might  interfere ;  and 
then  we  shoold  get  the  worst  of  it." 

Meanwhile  the  boat  reached  the 
jetty;  the  skipper  landed;  ascended 
the  bank  by  a  zigzag  path  with  Snow- 
ball at  his  heels;  passed  withoot 
noticing  os,  as  we  stood  among  other 
lookers  on ;  and  walked  op  the  pas- 
sage. The  Major  followed  him. 
Captain  Gabion  and  I  followed  the 
Major. 

cfust  as  the  skipper  was  emerging 
from  the  passage  into  the  street,  the  , 
Major  stepped  smartly  after  him,  and 
tapped  him  on  the  shoolder,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Take  that,  yoo  rofflan."  Thai 
was  a  sharp  application  of  the  toe. 

Like  a  caged  lizard  tooched  in  the 
tail,  the  skipper  sprang  fiercely  roond. 

"  What's  that  fbr?^'  he  cried,  with 
a  ftirioos  look. 

"  Ah,  what's  that  for  ?  "  repUed  the 
Mi^or,  administering  a  stinging  soof- 
flet. 

The  skipper,  calm  in  an  instant,  and 
savage  in  cold  blood,  commenced 
peelinff.  I  stuped  op  to  him,  received 
his  ja^et,  ana  handed  it  to  the  nigger^ 
thereby  installing  myself. in  M^c», 
The  Major  tomed  op  the  cofis  of  his 
coat- sleeves. 

"Now,  coolly,  my  man,"  siud  I,  as 
the  skipper  went  in  like  a  mad  boll. 

The  first  three  roonds,  like  the 
Three  Graces,  had  a  motoal  resem- 
blance. Sopeiior  to  the  Major  in 
weight  and  strength — ^formidable,  too, 
as  a  hitter— the  skipper  did  not  soc- 
ceed  in  planthig  a  sinele  effective 
blow.  Some  were  stopped,  some  were 
dodged,  some  fell  short,  and  one  or 
two  hit  short.  Still  worse  for  the 
skipper,  he  had  no  idea  of  goard. 
His  antagonist,  a  first-rate  artiste^ 
went  on  gradoally  painting  his  por- 
trait. At  the  end  of  the  third  roond, 
"  his  mammy  wooldn't  a'  knowed 
him."  The  Major,  in  striking,  did 
not  throw  in  his  weight,  merely  hit 
f]X>m  the  shoolder  and  elbow.  Bot 
his  ponishing  told:  he  Mt  with  a 
snap ;  he  hit  fast ;  he  had  the  fiicolty 
of  rapidlv  hitting  twice  with  the  same 
hand.  In  short,  the  skipper  was  evi- 
dently getting  the  worst  of  it.  All 
this  time,  the  Major  continned  per- 
fectly cool  and  fresh ;  and,  likeShd- 
ton,  the  navigator— whom  I  remember 
well,thoogh  yoo,  perhaps,  do  not— ai 
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often  as  he  stopped  a  hit,  he  politely 
inclined  his  head,  as  mnch  as  to  saj, 
«« Well  intended— try  again."  At  the 
close  of  the  third  round,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  skipper^s  attempt- 
ing a  msh,  the  Major  was  constrained 
to  put  in  a  really  hard  blow  as  a  stop- 
per. It  not  only  answered  that  pur- 
pose, but  nearly  lifted  the  skipper, 
and  sent  him  reeling  some  paces  back- 
wards. 

Instead  of  coming,  as  before,  to  my 
extended  arms,  and  seating  himself, 
like  a  good  child,  on  my  knee  till  time 
was  up,  the  skipper  now  staggered 
towards  Snowball,  and  began  rum- 
maging in  his  jacket.  I  was  too  quick 
for  him.  Just  as  he  extracted  an 
enormous  clasp-knife,  I  whipped  it 
out  of  his  hand,  and  passed  it  to  Cap- 
tain Gabion.  Ou  this  demonstration, 
snppoeing  that  ^'  legitimate  war"  was 
at  an  end,  and  my  ^'  occupation  gone," 
I  was  qwetly  walking  away,  with  my 
hands  in  my  pockets.  But  the  Cap- 
tain,  having  first  communicated  with 
the  Major,  met  and  stopped  me,  sav- 
ing, ^*  Come,  we  overlook  that.  The 
next  round." 

The  fourth  round  presented  no  no- 
velty. The  painting  went  on ;  I  mat 
say,  this  time,  was  prettv  well  finished . 
Never  was  an  ugly  monkev  more  com- 
pletely ^*  beautified"  than  the  poor  skip- 
per. Hestlllhadhis  strength  and  wind, 
mnd  there  was  as  yet  no  reason  why 
lie  should  not  ultimately  win— espe- 
cially as  he  hit  out  like  the  kick  of  a 
bone,  and  one  <^his  blows,  if  it  told, 
might  have  turned  the  day.  I  began, 
however,  to  be  apprehensive  that  he 
would  soon  be  put.Aor«  de  combat^  by 
losing  the  use  of  his  peepers.  When, 
therefore,  I  sent  him  in  the  fifth  time, 
I  whispered,  **.  You  must  tir  to  close, 
or  you^U  have  the  worst  of  it." 

Suddenly  rushing  in,  giving  his 
head,  and  boring  on  with  his  right 
arm  extended,  the  skipper,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  round, 
contrived  to  get  his  left  about  the 
Maior's  waist.  This  led  to  a  grapple, 
and  a  short  but  fierce  struggle.  The 
aUpper  had  the  advantage  m  physical 
power ;  but  the  Major  was  his  supe- 
rior in  wrestling,  as  well  as  in  the 
nobler  science.  They  fell  together, 
the  Major  uppermost.  On  the  ground, 
strength  resuming  its  advantage,  the 
skipper  soon  rolled  the  Major  over, 


and  had  the  ascendency.  Supposing 
the  round  concluded,  I  was  gomg  to 
pull  him  off.  ^*  Let  alone,  let  alone," 
said  the  Major ;  ^^  leave  him  to  me." 
The  Major,  I  presumed,  was  waitmg 
an  opportunity  for  a  "  hoist." 

The  skipper  now,  with  his  right  arm 
extended,  held  the  Majorca  extended 
left,  pinned  down  by  the  wrist.  The 
skipper's  left  arm  and  shoulder  were 
passed  under  the  Major's  right,  so  as 
completelv  to  put  it  out  of  commis- 
sion.^ With  his  left  hand,  the  skipper 
seemed  to  be  pulling  the  Major's  hair. 
All  this  was  so  completely  hora  des 
rhglesy  that  nothing  but  the  Major's 
veto  kept  us  finom  interposing. 

At  this  juncture  of  the  combat 
there  was  evidently  something  out  of 
the  usual  course,  which  particularly 
interested  the  nigger.  Stoopmg  down 
almost  to  a  squat,  his  face  peering 
close  over  the  heads  of  the  two  com- 
batants, his  big  eyes  bulging  and 
gloating  with  eageV  expectation,  his 
mouth  open,  his  blubber  lips  project- 
ing, and  his  two  hands  uplifted  and 
expanded  with  intense  curiosity,  he 
watched  the  result.  Just  in  time,  I 
grasped  the  skipper's  thumb  1  Half  a 
second  more,  and  the  Major's  eye 
would  have  been  out  of  its  socket ! 

Captain  Gabion,  breathing  the  only 
execration  I  ever  heard  from  his  lips, 
choked  the  skipper  off. 

The  Portuguese  bystanders,  though 
much  interested  in  the  fray,  had  not 
been  thoroughly  sensible  of  its  charac- 
ter. To  them,  probably,  the  fight  had 
looked  as  if  a  man,  in  perfect  posses- 
sion of  his  temper,  had  been  merely 
playing  with  a  very  savage  assailant, 
so  clean  and  easy  was  the  Major's 
style  of  punishing.  But  now,  when 
they  walked  up,  and  looked  in  the 
miserable  sufferer's  face,  thev  per- 
ceived the  serious  nature  of  the  cas- 
tigo  administered.  Instead  of  featnroii 
they  beheld— a  mask,  I  was  going  tu 
say,  but  that  would  be  incorrect ;  for 
in  most  masks,  you  have  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth.  Here,  distinctness  was 
obliterated;  and  as  to  eyes,  why,  you 
couldn't  see  the  eyelashes.  I  handed 
the  skipper  to  Snowball,  advising  be 
should  be  taken  on  board,  and  seen  to. 
Snowball  walked  off,  conducting  him 
down  the  passage.  I  thought  of  the 
knife,  procured  it  from  the  Captain, 
ran,  and  handed  it  to  the  nigger. 
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^TeQ  him/*  sidd  I,  '^neTer  to  nm 
tbat  again,  accept  for  dieese-toastiBfy 
piddnghiBtecth,  and  80 forth. ^*  *^Ye9> 
maasa ;  me  tdl  him  jon  say  so.*^  ^^  I 
say,  Snowball,''  added  I, ''  hadn't  jem 
better  pat  a  little  oil  on  hki  fiice,  to 
keep  00  the  meeqnilos?  If  they  get 
at  him  as  he  la  now,  th^'ll  drire  fata 
mad."  *^Abno,mas8a,"  saidBlaekey, 
regretftiily;  *^no  maskitto  here,  dia 
tree,  five  week;  dis  plaee  too  edd, 
moeh  Tery.  Let  alone,  no  nraskitto 
on  de  wottah  here,  nebtoer  at  no 
time.'* 

I  honied  back,  and  foond  Captaon 
GabioB  8i^p(NPtinf  Ihe  Major,  who 
stood  with  both  hands  spread  o«l  orer 
his  right  eye,  and,  to  all  apf)earaace, 
8n£Ebring  intense  agony.  Bk)odwae 
▼isible  between  his  fingers,  and  cm  his 
dieek.  The  Captain,  sc^eitons  to 
ascertain  t^  amount  of  injHry,  made 
a  gentle  attempt  to  w^dnvw  the 
Minor's  hands. 

''Don't !  dont  !**  gasped  theMi^or. 
"Has  he  —  got  my  eye — in  his 
po^et?** 

''All  right,  all  right,"  replied  the 
Captain ;  "  yon  have  still  a  spare  eye 
to  wmk  with.    Near  thing,  thovf^." 

"^  To-night  I  meant  to  have  sl^  at 
ViUa  Fraaea,''  said  the  Major,  still 
speaking  as  if  his  agcmy  was  extreme. 
"  My  man  is  waking  jast  by  with  tk^ 
horses,  at  the  cAo/mr." 

"Nonsense,  nonsense  1"  said  Cap- 
tain Gabion;  "to-night  yon  most 
sleef>atottrgaarters.  Pledget  is  ttere^ 
and  will  lock  at  yonr  eye.  Mr  Y — , 
there's  the  ekmfnz;  tbat  stOM  ibnn- 
tain,  where  yon  see  the  open  space." 

I  stepped  in  that  direction,  and 
fbvnd  an  Eagfish  servant,  holdii^two 
horses.  The  Major  had  intended  to 
'^polish  oT "  the  skipper,  monnt  forth- 
with, and  away  for  SJacavem  at  a 
hand-galtop.  So  he  might ;  only  that 
the  skipper,  according  to  his  own  ideas 
of  manly  combat,  having  got  his  oppo- 
nent nndermost,  and  secured  a  grip  of 


the  M^or^  love-Iodc  with  his  fenr 
fiMBm,  had  hmkftd  Us  thomb-naa, 
and  eke  a  pattien  of  his  thsaab,  in  the 

bdt  enoo^.    I  farong^  np  the 

man  and  hones,  and  with  aome  dift- 
ealty  we  get  the  Maj(n*  totheheteL 

Pledget  was  there,  examined  tbeeye^ 
did  not  consider  the  iirinry  serious,  huM 
deferred  giving  any  deeded  opudon. 
Ordered  the  Mi^or  to  bed,  aad  {nre- 
scribed  leeches:  wanted  to  apply  s 
ponltice,  bnt  the  patient  cenldnt  bear 
the  pressnre.  For  a  f^r  days  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner.  After  that,  I  m^ 
him  in  the  streets  with  a  green  shade — 
eye  doing  welL  Next  spring,  saw  htm 
on  dnty.  No  damage  was  then  vtfr- 
iUe,  save  and  except  a  small  scar  al 
the  inner  comer  of  the  eye. 

How  somi,  or  how  dowly,  the 
skipper  recovered  from  his  po^hii^g 
I  never  leaned.  The  skipper,  it 
appears,  a  year  or  two  before  the 
American  war  bvofce  ont,  had  pi^into 
the  Tagns  in  a  vessel  from  New 
Orieans,  damaged.  She  was  detaised 
for  repau^ ;  and  he,  not  liking  an  idle 
lifo,  had  procured  employment  in  a 
Falmouth  ship.  After  the  war  com- 
menced, he  chose  to  coirtinne  im  the 
padiet  Ime.  The  exact  natnre  of  his 
ofience,  ofieVed  to  the  Migor,  I  never 
aeeertained.  Bnt  it  was  something 
conneeted  with  the  pumping  of  bUge- 
water,  when  the  Major  waa  suffering 
from  sea- sickness,  prostrate  on  tho 
deck.  Some  years  after,  I  heard  of 
the  skipper  again.  He  had  left  Fat* 
month,  and  had  obtamed  tlie  coaa* 
mand  of  a  packet  running  between 
Southampton  and  the  coast  of  Franee« 
He  still  had  a  bad  name  for  insiMng 
and  iH-treating  his  passengors ;  and^ 
what  is  cnrioQS,  he  again  received  a 

Stlishmg  from  an  Eii^ish  oAoer,  at 
ieppe.  On  this  occasion,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  operator  was  an  officer 
of  the  engineers.  Whether  said  ofifc* 
cer  came  ont  of  the  meUe  a  Cydop^^ 
the  little  dog  forgot  to  i 


CHAPTER  VU?. 


The  morning  after  onr  landing  from 
the  packet,  I  sought  ont,  and  with 
some  diHeulty  discovered,  roy  uncle's 
offee;  where  I  was  very  cordially 
received  by  both  uncles,  and  very 
poHtely  by  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
department.      I   aanonaced    myself 


prepared  to  start  forthwith  for  headU 
quarters ;  fully  expecting  to  be  off  that 
nighr,  or  next  day  at  latest.  Uncle 
No.  1  told  me  I  must  go  home  with 
bira  to  dinner,  and  see  my  annt  and 
cousins.  Uncle  Na  2  advssed  me  to 
look  out  for  a  billet. 
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All  thift  seonded  omkious.  The 
VfTMpAtlMag  rtader  is  already  ad« 
Ti90d,  thM  my  progress  from  Lisbon 
to  ]ietdqoarters  was  not  qaite  so 
ezpeditioas  m  I  bad  aatieipated.  Tba 
caaso  oi  the  delay  was  tbis. 

My  dear  inotber,  as  I  bave  afaready 
falttled,  bad  oyermled  all  objeetions  to 
ny  jobiiDg  tbe  Peffnsalar  army ;  and 
tlooiigb  ber  iBflaencef  my  booonred 
fatber  gKw^  bis  rehietant  coasent. 
Sbwtly  after,  be  was  ordered  to  sea : 
kifl  sb^  left  tbe  Downe ;  aad  be  did 
not  retnni,  till  after  my  departure) 
£rom  Eogbiad.  Ab  tbe  tiiM  of  my 
departore  drew  nigb,  my  dear  notber, 
left  to  ber  own  cogitations,  began  to 
▼iew  tbe  sobjeet  in  a  very  different 
ligbl.  In  abort,  sbe  was  perfectly 
fingbtened  at  ber  own  act ;  and,  wben 
it  cane  to  tbe  last,  wrote  off,  without 
ny  knowledge,  a  letter  to  my  nnde 
Ko.  2v  entrealiag  Mm  by  all  means  to 
detain  me  allisboB,  not  for  tbe  worid 
tosendmenptbeconntry — iB8bort,to 
keep  me  far  beyewd  tbe  soimd,  let 
alone  tbe  range,  of  bostiie  canwrn. 
Her  letter,  pos^  at  Deal  the  rery 
day  I  started  tbenoe  for  London,  came 
oat  to  Lisbon  by  tbe  same  conyeyance 
witb  myself;  and  was  donbtless  in 
BBy  nncle*s  bands,  wben  I  presented 
Myself  at  tbe  ofllee.  Many  years 
nfter,  in  looking  orer  some  old  corres- 
pondence, I  fonnd  a  letter  of  bers  to 
my  fatber  at  sea,  rereaUng  tbe  wbole 
ptol. 

Next  morning,  I  again  presented 
Biysetf,  stin  expeetDg  to  receive  my 
orders,  and  be  off  rikfc  to  headqaarters. 
Unde  No.  2  was  tbere;  boped  I  bad 
aot  been  mmch  tontented  with  \mg& 
nad  fleas ;  pointed  ovrt  a  desk  witb  a 
Ugli  seat;  and  informed  me—tbat 
wns  myptece! 

Tbe  scene,  whicb  would  bare  in- 
nlaotlyappalled  tbe  wbde  department, 
bad  I  given  expression  to  my  feelings, 
was  happily  prevented  by  one  reflec- 
iaoB,  wUcb  struck  ne  jnet  in  time ; 
▼ii.,  tbat  I  vras  now  an  employe^  bound 
to  obe^ence  by  mHttary  law,  and 
tbat  Nnnky  was    my   commanding 


I  salkUy  took  my  seat ;  andXiroky 
Mt  me  for  a  few  minutes,  to  tbe 
pitaeing  process  of  mental  digestion. 
Presently,  he  stood  by  my  side  witb 
a  bnge  bundle  of  papers: — ^laid  tbe 
papers  on  my  desk. 


^8 

"AfortB^jht,"  said  be,  "will  pro- 
bably  elapse  ese  yon  can  proceed  to 
bead^artera.  I  wish,  in  tbe  mean 
time,  yon  would  jimt  see  what  yon  caa 
do,  in  arranging  these  convalescent 
accounts.  We  coald  not  ^are  a  hand 
for  them,  and  they  have  got  sadly 
into  arrear.  Do  try  what  yon  can 
make  of  them." 

I  went  to  work  ;^— worked  hard  for 
a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  tbat  time, 
witb  occasional  directiona  firom  ray 
uncle,  the  conftised  mass  of  accounta 
was  reduced  to  something  like  order. 
Still  nothing  was  saU  about  my 
journey  to  headquarters.  Fresh  work 
was  given  me,  which  took  another 
week.  I  began  to  get  regularly 
salvage— was  rapidly  turning  misiyi- 
thrope  —  sympathised  with  Greorge 
Barnwelk  Nnnky  requested  my 
cenq)any  in  a  private  room. 

^*You  caaw  out,"  said  he,  '^ex- 
pecting to  go  np  the  conntry." 

'^  Yes ;  and  on  that  mderstanding^ 
I  applied  for  the  appointment,  as  I 
expressed  in  my  letter  ftom  England. 
On  that  understanding  too,  unless  I 
mistook  tbe  reply,  my  services  were 
accepted." 

"  WeU,  G— ,"  said  be,  '^I  put  it  to 
yovrself.  The  fact  is,  those  plaguy 
convalescent  acconnts  have  given  ua 
more  trouble  than  all  tbe  bnsiaess  of 
the  office  besides.  Till  yon  came  out, 
we  never  have  had  a  clerk  that  could 
do  then.  You  do  them  exceUentty. 
Of  course,  yon  are  well  aware  tbe 
public  service  is  the  first  thing. 
The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  yon 
perform  this  doty  so  much  to  our  satis- 
faction, your  uncle  J —  and  I  have 
come  to  tbe  determination — we  must 
keep  you  with  us  at  Lisbon. " 

This,  my  de^  madam,  with  tbe 
exception  of  being  crossed  in  love-* 
and  to  that,  you  know,  we  all  are 
liable— was  my  first  serious  disap-- 
pointment  in  Ufe.  Baulked  in  my 
schemes  of  military  glory — for  already, 
in  imagination,  I  was  a  gentleman 
volunteer,  had  mounted  a  breach,  and 
won  a  coounission — ^I  bad  now  but 
one  remedy ;  to  resign  my  clerkship, 
and  return  forthwith  to  England. 
And  this,  under  other  circumstances, 
I  should  doubtless  have  done.  But 
the  case,  as  I  then  viewed  it,  stood 
thus.  Here  were  my  two  dear  uncles, 
with  enormous  responsibility — that  o£ 
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diapensiiig  and  acooantiiig  for  the 
'wiiole  ready-money  transactions  of 
the  Peninsolar  army ;  here  was  one 
miserable  branch  of  accounts,  which 
gave  them  more  trouble  than  all  the 
rest ;  and  here  was  I,  the  only  lad 
that  conld  tackle  it.  Though  that,  by 
the  bye,  was  jost  so  mnch  soft  solder; 
for  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  gentle- 
men in  our  department,  who  could 
have  made  up  and  kept  the  conval- 
escent books  quite  as  well  as  myself, 
andprobably  tu  better. 

Well;  bad  luck  to  the  shilling. 
There  was  no  remedy ;  so  I  settled  to 
my  work ;  devoting  my  leisure  hours, 
as  a  safety-valve,  to  the  furious  study 
of  Portuguese  and  Spanish.  This 
blew  off  my  wrath,  and  in  after  years 
proved  of  good  service. 

But  I  rather  suspect,  sentle  reader, 
you're  a  bloody-minded  fellow,  and 
want  to  get  away  without  further 
bother  Ax>m  Lisbon  to  the  seat  of  war, 
among  shot  and  shells,  grape,  canis- 
ter and  congreves.  So,  cutthig  it 
short,  I  shall  just  tell  you  how,  at  last, 
I  out-generaUed  my  dear  uncle,  and 
broke  fh>m  bondage.  After  that,  if 
youVe  no  objection,  we'll  be  off  at 
once  to  join  the  army. 

Please  to  bear  in  mind,  then,  that 
I  was  utterly  unconscious  of  any  wish 
that  I  should  remain  at  Lisbon,  on  the 
part  of  my  honoured  parents,  or  either 
of  them.  Had  I  been  aware,  I  would 
have  acquiesced.  My  position,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  I  now  took 
of  it,  was  this.  My  parents  had  ac- 
ceded to  my  scheme  of  joining  the 
array :  my  uncles  had  brought  me 
ent  upon  that  understanding,  and 
upon  no  other :  and  yet,  on  my  arrival, 
instead  of  forwarding  me  up  the 
country,  had,  for  no  earthly  reason 
that  I  conld  discover,  detained  me  at 
Lisbon,  to  discharge  a  duty  which,  it 
was  now  perfectly  dear,  might  quite 
as  well  have  been  committed  to  other 
hands.  This,  I  say,  being  my  actual 
view  of  the  case,  you  will  not  think  it 
strange  that  I  deemed  it  perfectly  fair 
to  employ  all  lawful  means  for  my 
own  enlargement  and  emancipation. 

An  opportunity  presented  itself,  in 
the  eariy  part  of  1814.    The  Allied 

nwas  now  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
of  France.    Convoys  of  specie 
from  time  to  time,  des- 
to  headquarters;  and  were 


always  accompanied  by  a  desk  or 
conductor  of  our  department,  who 
went  in  charge.  While  headquarters 
remained  in  Portugal,  or  were  not  far 
advanced  into  Spain,  this  duty  was 
considered  an  agreeable  chanse,  and 
was  rather  sought  than  shunned.  But, 
as  the  distance  lengthened,  the  depart- 
mental  view  of  the  subject  became 
different.  The  journey  was  now 
tedious,  and  began  to  be  deemed  un- 
safe. Reports  occasionally  reached 
us  of  British  officers  ill  treated,  rob- 
bed, or  murdered  on  the  road,  by  our 
brave  Spanish  allies.  Ourconductors, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  natives, 
began  to  be  very  subject  to  the  fever 
of  the  country.  Whenever  their  turn 
came  to  take  the  charge  of  treasuro  to 
headquarters,  they  were  suro  to  have 
it.  Well ;  how  could  they  help  that  ? 
You  see,  it  was  an  intermittent  fever. 
In  this  condition  of  affairs,  another 
large  amount  of  specie  was  counted 
out,  packed,  and  all  ready  for  remit- 
tance :  and— no  conductor  being  forth- 
coming— one  of  my  fellow-clerks  re- 
ceived directions  to  make  the  nsual 
preparations  for  attending  it  to  head- 
quarters. Obeyed,  as  a  matter  of 
course;  but  didn't  like  it  at  all.  Com- 
municated to  me  his  secret  sorrows — 
was  really  far  from  strong— would 
much  prefer  remaining  at  Lisbon. 
My  determination  was  taken :  I  volun- 
teer, as  his  substitute.  Proposed  my 
plan,  to  which  he  assented  with 
hilarity. 

StUl,  thero  was  need  of  manage- 
ment. Had  I  spoken  to  Nunky  in 
private,  I  knew  full  well  I  should  be 
foiled.  Combining  persuasion  witk 
authority,  he  would  discourage  the 
scheme,  and  I  should  hav^  no  course 
but  acquiescence.  So,  waiting  till 
office-hours,  I  took  my  usual  place^ 
expecting  his  appearance  In  the  great 
room,  whero  half-a-dozen  of  us  were 
seated  together  at.  our  desks. 

His  step  was  heard  in  the  passage. 
Half-a-dozen  tongues  ceased  to  wag, 
and  half-a-dozen  pens  went  hard  to 
work,  while  half-a-dozen  noses  camo 
into  close  contiguity  to  half-a-doien 
official  documents.  Nunky  entered, 
took  his  seat,  and  commenced  the 
perusal  of  a  pile  of  letters.  I  stood 
beside  him. 

"Well,  G—?" 

"  I  believe,  sir,  Mr  N—  has  re- 
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ceWed  instractions  to  prepare  for  a 
jonme/  to  headquarters.  Not  being 
in  Ytry  good  health,  he  would  be  glad, 
with  jonr  permission,  to  remain  at 
Lisbott.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to 
offer  myself  as  his  siibstitate.*' 

Nnnkj  gave  me  a  look : — saw  at 
once  that  he  was  beat.  In  private, 
he  might  have  urged  his  objections  : 
but,  befdre  the  whole  office,  he  could 
not  appear  to  dissuade  me  from  taking 
m/tnm  at  a  duty,  now  considered 
anything  but  agreeable.  No  course, 
then,  remained  for  him,  but  to  signify 
his  consent.  "Oh,  very  well,"  said 
he,  "if  that's  the  way  yonVe  settled 
it  between  yourselves.  Of  course,  / 
can  have  no  objection.  Get  the  usual 
advance,  then;  draw  your  allow- 
ance for  a  mule ;  and  have  all 
ready  for  starting  tiie  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

Exdianging  winks  with  my  fellow- 
sobs,  right  and  left,  I  returned  trium- 
phant to  my  seat.  Nunky  remained 
a  few  minutes  at  his  desk,  evidently 
in  a  Uttle  bit  of  a  fidget.  How  could 
I  tell  that,  do  you  think,  when  I  sat 
with  my  back  to  him  ?  Oh,  Isuppose 
yoQ  never  were  a  clerk  in  a  public  of- 
fice. Else  you  wouldn't  require  to  be 
informed,  that  office-clerks  have  eyes 
in  die  back  of  their  heads.  When  the 
governor  is  present,  his  actions,  each 
and  all,  are  seen  and  chronicled  by 
eveiy  subordinate  in  the  room.  And 
a  great  relief  it  is,  let  me  tell  you,  to 
the  tedium  of  public  business,  to  re- 
count, criticise,  and  dramatise  them, 
the  moment  he's  off.  Nunky  took  up 
a  letter,  and  began  to  read  it— laid  it 
down  unread — ^took  up  another— rose 
from  his  seat — sat  down  again— put 
on  his  hat— and  bolted. 

Dicky  Gossip— a  Portuguese  derk 
commonly  so  called— rushed  forthwith 
to  the  front  office,  and  returned  with 
equal  rapidi^.  "Ah,  Mister  Y— , 
yon  is  doane.  Ton  no  sail  go  up  to 
de  coantree  deece  toim.  Your  oankle 
I  V06  see  him  git  into  him  coashe. 
Ah,  him  gaBop  down  de  treet,  faster 
as  four  mules  can  cany  him.  Ah, 
Mister  Y— ,  I  sail  teU  you  vot  T 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  re- 
ceived a  message  to  attend  my  unde 
in  Another  apulment.    He  met  me 


with  a  look  of  triumph,  which,  I 
feared,  boded  no  good. 

"Well,  G— ,"  said  he,  "I  wish 
you  had  mentioned  that  business  this 
morning  in  private.  Then,  you  know, 
we  would  have  talked  it  over  toge- 
ther. As,  however,  you  chose  to  ten- 
der your  services  in  the  public  room, 
of  course  I  was  forced  to  view  the 
thing  officially,  and  there's  no  remedy 
for  it.  You  have  volunteered  for 
headquarters,  and  to  headquarters 
you  must  go." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  sir  I  thank  vou. 
That's  just  what  I  always  wished." 

"Just  what  you  always  wished? 
Of  course  I  know  that,  as  well  as  you 
can  tell  me,  Mr  G — .  Happy  to 
say,  though,  I  have  effected  one  ar- 
rangement, which  will  make  matters 
far  s^er,  and  more  agreeable  too." 

"I  fear,  sir,  if  you  send  me  off 
without  the  treasure,  yon  will  have 
some  difficulty — " 

"No,  no,  G— ;  yon  and  the 
treasure  will  go  together;  that  of 
course.  But  the  fact  is,  I've  been 
thinking  those  Spanish  fellows  behave 
so  ill,  rm  hardly  justified  in  forward- 
ing so  large  an  amount  of  specie  by 
land,  all  the  way  from  Lisbon  to  the 
Pyrenees.  In  short,  since  you  spoke 
to  me  this  morning,  I  have  been  on 
board  the  flag-ship— seen  the  admi- 
ral. You  and  the  treasure  go  to  Pas- 
sages in  a  frigate.  Beautiful  vessel — 
passed  under  her  stem  in  coming 
ashore." 

Alas,  my  object,  then,  was  only  half 
effected  I  I  was  to  join  the  army,  but 
not  to  travel  through  Spain.  Nunky 
saw  my  chagrin,  and  chuckled. 

"Come,  come,  Mr  G— ,"  said 
he,  "  you  beat  me  this  morning ;  now 
I've  beat  you.  So  make  up  your 
mind  to  a  voyage  by  his  Majesty's 
frigate  the  M— •  Be  quick  with 
your  arrangements,  for  she's  pre- 
pared to  sail  at  a  moment's  warning. 
We  shall  ship  the  treasure  instanter. 
So  everything  is  ready,  when  you 
are." 

The  next  day,  at  noon,  I  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  M— ,  a  silent  and 
admiring  spectator  of  a  grand  peri- 
strephlc  panorama,  as  we  glided  down 
the  Tagus  under  easy  sail. 
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No  occttf  fence  wortlij  of  reoord  dg- 
nalised  our  voyage  fitmi  LUbon  to 
Passages.  As  yon  are  a  member  of 
the  Yacht  Clatk,  thovgli,  and  passion* 
fttely  fond  of  ronaatic  seesery,  follow 
my  adTiee,  and  treat  yourself,  some 
fine  week  in  the  simmer,  to  a  mo 
fdong  the  north  coast  of  Spain — say 
from  Cape  Finieterre  to  the  mcmih  of 
the  Bidassoa.  By  the  bye,  bada't  yon 
better  reverse  it  ?  An  awkward  thmg 
yon'd  find  it,  to  catch  an  on-shore 
wind  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. What  would  become  of  yon — 
ah,  and  what  wonld  becooM  of  that 
clever  HtHe  craft  of  yours,  the  Water 
Wagtail,  with  her  dandified  rig,  and 
her  enormons  breadth  of  beam,  and 
her  six  pretty  Itttie  brass  popgum  as 
bright  as  candlesticks,  should  a  stiff 
north-wester  surprise  yon  on  that  hor- 
rid coast?  Won't  it  be  better,  then, 
to  secure  some  safe  roadstead — the 
Gironde  ibr  instance — make  that  your 
etarting-pcMBt ;  diooae  yow  weather ; 
and,  coasting  akMig  the  shores  of  Ks- 
cay  and  Astnrias,  have  the  pleasure  of 
feeling  that  yo«  are  running  out  of 
the  £^y,  and  not  mraing into  it? 

That  I  leave  to  yon.  Bat  depend 
npon  it,  if  yoa  visit  that  coast,  yon 
will  see  not  merely  rod^s,  not  merely 
mountains,  not  merely  wild  scenery ; 
but  scenery  so  peciliar  hi  character, 
that  you  will  not  easily  find  the  Hke. 
Such  was  the  scenery  which,  on  a  fine 
day  towards  the  beginnkig  of  March, 
1814,  I  viewed  ooe  morning  early, 
standing  by  the  srde  of  the  Hen.  Mr 
Beckenham,  third  liewtenant  of  the 
M — .  Mr  B.,  having  the  morning 
watch,  and  tMakiag  it  dull  alone,  had 
persuaded  me  to  turn  out,  long,  Umg 
before  breakfast ; — as  be  said  the  night 
before,  ^'to  view  that  magnificent 
coast  at  daybreak  ;*'  bit,  as  he  oblig- 
ingly informed  me  when  I  came  on 
d^k,  ^^  that  he  might  enjoy  tlie  plea- 
sure of  my  agreeable  society." 

The  scene,  at  a  first  glance,  rather 
disappofnted  my  expectations.  "  Stu- 
pendous ridge  of  monntains  those  San- 
tfllanos,  though,"  said  Mr  B. ;  **  eqnal, 
I  should  thinS,  to  the  Pyrenees  them- 
selves— of  which,  in  fact,  they  are  a 
continuation,  though  some  maps  of 
Spain  don*t  show  it." 


The  view,  as  I  viewed  it,  had  m 
threefold  character.  Firsts  there  was 
the  coast  itself;  a  black  linei,  oeea- 
sionaUy  div^nsified  with  specks  of 
white;  this  line  a  ledge  of  rodis,  ex* 
tending  akmg  shore  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  both  east  and  west.  The 
oeean-swell,  incessantly  roUing  1% 
thoogfa  the  morning  was  still,  thon- 
dered  on  this  eternal  sea-wall :  and 
the  sarf,  of  which,  at  onr  distanee,  the 
eye  distinguished  nothing  but  those 
white  specks,  visible  from  time  to 
time,  presented,  when  viewed  with  a 
glass,  every  conceivable  variety  and 
vagary  of  breaking  waves :  the  foam 
now  rushing  up  sobm  sloping  shelf, 
like  troops  storming  a  breach;  now 
arched  sublime  in  a  graceful  carve, 
that  descended  in  a  smoking  d^nge  of 
spray;  now  shooting  vertically  to  a 
colmnnar  heigfat,  as  thongb  the  breaker 
had  first  dasbed  downwards  hitosome 
dark  abyss,  and  then,  reverberated, 
flew  slr^-higb  m  a  piHar  of  froth.  Be- 
yond this  Uae  of  rocks,  appeared,  m-> 
condfy^  a  ridge  of  low  hiHs,  presenting 
nothing  very  remarkable,  either  in 
aspect  or  ia  ontHae.  And  beyond 
these  again,  farther  np  the  country, 
appeared,  t^di^,  a  very  respectable 
and  loftier  range  —  monntams,  if 
you're  a  Lincolnshire  man,  and  choose 
to  call  them  so; 

^'  So,  this  is  yonr  ri(%e  of  momi' 
taina,"  said  I.  ''Stupendous?  I 
dont  call  twelve  or  fourteen  kvndred 
(feet  stnpendons,  anyhow.  And  I'm 
inclined  to  think  yon  might  look  down 
on  most  of  them,  at  that  altitnde." 

"You  don't  see  them,"  said  he. 
'*  Ton  are  looldng  at  the  eoast  range. 
Do  yon  perceive  nothing  beyond  ?" 

»*  Nothing  but  a  few  light  clonds,'* 
said  I,  "in  the  sickly  blue  of  the 
momhig  shy." 

"Well,  look  at  them,"  replied  Mr 
B.  "  View  those  clouds  attentively. 
Watch  whether  they  change  thehr 
shape,  as  clonds  usually  do,  when 
seen  near  the  horison." 

I  watched,  bat  there  was  ne  visible 
change.  The  clouds  were  fixtures! 
Sure  enough,  those  fakt,  pale  streaka 
above  the  hills,  that  gleamed  like 
aerial  patches  of  silver  vapour,  were 
no  other  than  the  lofty  summits  of 
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tbe  diBtsnt  StttilkHiOB^  ci^P^d  with 
sBOvr,  and  toiled  by  tbe  beam  of 
earij  morniBg.  It  wm  worth  a  Uont- 
•■t,  807  day. 

WeU,  at  leogth  we  reached  Pas- 
sages. Nic^  had  closed  in,  before  we 
dropped  oar  andior  off  the  barbonr^s 
month.  The  captain  dreaded  the  very 
disaster  to  wMeh  I  have  ahead/ 
lUnded,  thai  of  being  caught  by  an  on- 
shore wind  in  thai  i^yo(»iisr.  It  was 
settled,  theretee,  that  a  boat  shonld 
he  sent  ai  once  to  annonnoe  onr  acriyal, 
and  the  treasure  landed  next  Moining 
eariy,  In  order  that  the  frigate  might 
he  off  with  the  least  delay  possible. 

Next  morning  early,  then,  the  trea- 
snre— dellan  packed  in  boxes,  one 
thousand  doUan  in  a  bag,  two  bags 
in  aboxr— was  bromg^t  up  froBk  the 
hold,  and  stowed  in  three  boats  along- 
side. Making  my  best  bow  to  the 
captaia»  and  tendering,  both  te  him 
and  to  his  staff,  n^  sincere  and  grate- 
fhl  acknowledgments  for  ail  the  polite 
attentionB,  Ml,  I  stepped  over  the 
side,  and  seated  myself  in  the  boat 
destined  for  my  conTeyaoce.  In  the 
largBBt  boat,  whi^  also  contained 
the  hurgest  portion  of  the  treasure,  sat 
the  Hon.  Mr  Beokenham;  in  the 
nextwaaanuddy;  in  my  own,  which 
was  the  amaJkist,  wese  only  about 
half-a-doaen  boxesy  and  fonr  sailers 
to  pnU  asbere.  Mr  K  requested  me 
to  steer.  We  pnUed  for  the  montii  of 
die  harfooor,  which  was  distiagnisb- 
ahle,  at  the  distsnee  of  a  mile,,  by  an 
abnqpt  and  narrow  deft,  dividh^F  two 
lofty  hills;  and  by  a  line  of  foan>, 
which  extended  ri^  aevess  the 
entrance,  witheai  any  yiBibis  (^Mn- 

Three  boats  leaifi^g  the  fkap  in 
company,,  there  waa  a  race  oi  course. 
Mine  was  afltein,hanng  been  hreoght 
dese  akmgude  for  my  aceooMnodai* 
tioo,  and  so  gettmg  the  b»t  start. 
The  race  was  commenced  by  middy, 
who,  by  the  nies  of  the  service,  ought 
to  have  kept  astern  of  Mr  K,  and 
therefoee  tried  to  get  ahead  of  him. 
My  men,  seeing  the  contest,  began 
indiing^  like  mad ;  and,  thengh  out- 
BasBbmed  by  tiie  crew  of  tiie  other 
boats,  yet  oars  being^  light,  and  the 
weather  moderate,  soon  (»rertook  and 
passed  them.  We  polled  away,  mam- 
taining  tbe  lead,  tiM  a  dell  roar,  like 
ceottnaed  thnnder,  reminded  us  that 
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wewerejustupon  thebar.  There  it 
was,  right  ahead,  crossing  our  course, 
ik>t  a  hundred  yards  distant,  and  no 
passage  perceptible;  the  sea,  ebe- 
wfaere  comparatively  tranquil,  there 
swdling  and  ragii^,  like  n  mild-tew^ 
pered  man  in  a  passion ;  the  breakers 
curling,  flonadng,  tumbling  (me  over 
the  other,  rolling  in  opposite  direo» 
tions,  tilting  as  they  crossed,  and  fly-  * 
ing  iq>  with  the  force  of  the  shodc. 
How  were  we  to  pass?  or  by  whai 
dodge  to  give  the  go-by  ?  My  men, 
exdted  li^  the  race,  would  have  led 
at  that  moment  into  Charybdis.  Stia 
they  palled,  onward,  onward,  to  all 
appearance  right  upon  Ihe  reef.  Tb& 
difficulty  was  solved,  like  many  other 
difficulties,  just  when  we  got  into  the 
thick  of  IL  The  reef,  single  in  appear- 
ance, was  in  reality  double ;  that  i» 
to  say,  it  consisted  of  two  ledges,  one 
ledge  oveiii^ping  the  other:  so  thatt^ 
JHSt  at  the  inatani  when  three  strokes 
m(Hne  of  the  oars  would  have  taken  us^ 
Into  die  midst  of  the  tnmblification,  a 
narrow  opening,  with  comparativdy 
smooth  water,  appeared  at  our  left;  a 
turn  of  the  redder  brought  us  deveriy 
loond  into  that  friendly  channel,  and 
Ae  next  moment  we  floated  on  the 
tranquil  surfoce  of  the  outer  harbour; 
The  luff-tadde  and  the  reefor,  as  if 
they  had  let  me  go  ahead  only  to  see 
how  a  landsman  couid  turn  a  coma:;, 
now  seemed  disposed  to  renew  the 
rasa  Baidag  a  dient,  which  rang 
fstm  hiU  to  Md  in  the  deft  of  thai 
mvrow  roadstead,  their  crews  gave 
way  again  with  redoubled  ardour. 
But,  having  gained  the  precedence 
ontdde,  we  easily  kept  it  in  smooth 
water,  and  led  in,  with  a  sweepy 
tinreuf^  the  larger  harbour  to  the 
town.  Th^re,  as  we  coasted  along,  I 
noticed  a  little  jetty;  and  on  it,  m 
the  foil  uniform  of  oer  department,  a 
httle  man,  who  was  anxionsly  watch^ 
ingourapproaeh.  Ilaidrayboataloog^ 
sme,  jumped  ashore,  and  received  a 
heaityw^x)mefrom  MrDeputy-Psy- 
master-General  Q^,  whom  I  bad  pre* 
vioedy  known  at  Lishon,  and  whowae 
now  in  charge  of  the  military  chest  at 
Passages.  Another  individual  wheoi 
I  bad  met  at  Lisbon,  a  gentleman 
holding  office  in  a  department  attached 
to  the  army— suppose,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  we  call  him  "My  Friend**^ 
— stepped  up  at  the  same  time,  as  if  he 
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had  come  by  accident,  was  amaEiiifflj 
glad  to  see  me,  took  my  hand,  and 

feeted  me  with  many  smiles — ^begged 
wouldn't  think  of  troubling  myself 
about  a  billet — his  quarters  were  quite 
roomy  enough  for  two.  Had  I  a  mule? 
Shouldn't  M  able  to  get  one  in  all 
Passages.  Must  have  something.  He 
would  sell  me  a  pony  cheap. 

A  working  party  was  at  hand,  to 
convey  the  boxes  of  specie  from  the 
etty  to  the  office,  which  was  estab- 
ished  hard  by,  for  the  convenience  of 
landing  remittances  that  came  by  sea. 
A  guard  was  now  set,  and  the  sailors 
turned  to,  handing  the  boxes  smartly 
out  of  the  boats,  and  ranging  them  on 
terra  Jipma;  the  shore  party  began 
conveying  them  from  the  jetty  into 
the  office.  The  Hon.  Mr  Beckenham 
was  in  a  dreadful  fhss  to  get  back  to 
the  frigate.  **  The  skipper  wants  to 
be  ofif  while  the  wind  is  fair,  and  the 
men  haven't  breakfasted,"— nor  had 
he.  Up  came  my  commanding  officer 
just  at  the  moment,  and  hoped  Mr  B. 
and  the  middy  would  favour  us  with 
their  company  to  breakfast,  as  soon 
as  the  boxes  were  stowed. 

Mr  B.  glanced  circularly  at  the 
horizon,  looked  at  the  clouds,  looked 
at  the  flags  in  the  harbour,  looked  at 
the  clouds  again.  ^^  Don't  think 
there's  any  sign  of  a  change  of  wind 
at  present,"  said  he.  ''Blows  very 
steady  from  the  south,  sir,"  said  'the 
middy.  The  boxes  were  housed ;  thev 
suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded, 
and  walked  with  us  into  the  office. 
**My  friend"  also  received  an  invite, 
and  came  in  company. 

The  men  in  the  boats  were  supplied 
with  bread,  butter,  and  cheese ;  some 
enormous  Spanish  sausages,  byway 
of  a  relish,  delicious  Spanish  onions, 
as  mild  as  an  apple,  and  a  handsome 
allowance  of  brilliant  draught  cider. 
By  all  means  ship  a  barrel,  ifyou 
touch  at  Passages  in  the  Water  Waff- 
tail.  Mr  Q—  conducted  us  to  lus 
private  apartment,  where  we  found  a 
substantial  breakfast  awaiting  us.  I 
walked  into  the  balcony,  which  looked 
towards  the  water ;  took  a  view  of  the 
men  in  the  boats.  All  had  their 
knives  out,  each  sat  in  an  attitude  of 
his  own,  the  cider  evidently  gave 
general  satisfaction,  the  prog  was 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  subject 
of  conversation  was   twofold— the 


race,  ahready  accomplished,  from  the 
frigate  to  the  jetty ;  and  the  race,  soon 
to  come  off,  from  the  ietty  to  the  fri- 
gate. '*  My  friend  '^  stood  at  my 
elbow,  saw  me  laughing  at  Jack, 
landed  himself — laughed  heartily. 
'^  When  will  you  come  and  look  a# 
the  pony?"  said  he.  Mr  Q—  sum- 
moned us  to  breakfast. 

Breakfast  over,  the  lieutenant  and 
his  aide-de-camp  took  their  leave.  I 
went  to  look  after  mybaggaffe,  of 
which  ^^  my  friend"  had  taken  charge 
in  the  hurry  of  landing,  promising  to 
see  it  stowed  with  the  treasure,  where 
it  would  be  under  a  guard.  There 
was  the  guard,  and  there  was  the 
treasure ;  ^ut  there  was  not  my  bag^ 
gage.  Found  him — demanded  an  ex- 
planation. "  Why,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  working  party  being  there,  he  had 
embraced  the  opportunity,  and  had 
sent  off  my  things  at  once  to  his  own 
billet.  We  might  as  well  go  there  at 
once.  Could  look  at  the  pony  by  the 
way."  Just  as  we  started,  my  com- 
manding officer  called  after  me,  *^Mr 
Y—,  I  shall  want  you  to  give  me  a 
few  particulars  respecting  the  trea- 
sure. You  may  as  well  do  so  before 
going  out.  Then  you  may  consider 
yourself  at  liberty  for  the  rest  of  the 
day."  I  accompanied  him  into  a  small 
room,  on  the  door  of  which  was 
wafered  "Private."  "My  friend" 
waited  outside,  in  the  sta-eet. 

"  Did  you  send  any  message  to  that 
gentleman  last  night,"  said  Mr  Q— , 
"  when  the  boat  came  ashore  from  the 
frigate?" 

"None  whatever, -Mr.  I  didn't 
even  know  he  was  at  Passages." 

"  Wasn't  he  aware  that  you  were 
coming  from  Lasbon  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  he  could  be,  sir. 
For  it  wasn't  mentioned  there  till  the 
day  before  I  sailed;  and  of  course  no 
intelligence  could  have  eome  in  that 
time  by  land." 

"Then  he  didn't  meet  you  this 
morning  by  appointment?" 

"  Certainly  not,  sir.  The  meeting 
was  quite  casual." 

"  Casual  ?  He  was  waiting  about 
here  for  an  hour  before  you  landed ; 
ranning  into  the  office,  out  of  the 
office,  poking  his  nose  into  every  cor- 
ner—couldn\  think  what  he  wanted. 
Oh,  I  suppose  he  must  have  fallen  in 
with  the  second  lieutenant  yesterday 
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eveidng.  That's  how  he  heard  of  you, 
no  donbl.    Old  cronies,  I  suppose.*' 

''Not  at  aU,  sfar.  We  met  twice  at 
Lisbon.  Hiat's  all  that  I  ever  saw 
of  hiffl,  till  this  morning." 

''Indeed!  Well,  he  seems  very 
attentive.  Does  he  appear  to  have 
any  oliject?  What  was  he  saying  to 
yon  in  Uie  balcony  ? 

"  Said  something  about  a  pony  he 
wants  to  sell.    That  was  all,  sir." 

"Oh  I "  said  Mr  Q— .  The  "oh" 
came  ont  something  like  a  groan  a 
yard  long,  first  forte,  then  minnendo, 
with  the  forefinger  applied  laterally 
to  the  apex  of  the  nose,  and  one  eye 
8i4>iaitly  half-dosed.  "Ay,  ay;  I 
see.  That's  what  he's  after,  no  donbt ; 
he  wants  yon  to  bny  Sancho.  Well, 
perhaps  yon  can't  do  better.  I  know 
the  pony  welL  Donbt  whether  yonll 
find  anything  else  to  snit  yon  in  all 
Passages.  A  mole,  indeed,  would 
mnswer  vonr  pmpose  better;  but  the 
inice  of  mules  is  enormous.  Have 
yoodrawnyour  allowanceforahorse?  " 
"No,  sir.  Aslcamebywater,  anddol- 
Un  are  cumbersome,  I  thought  it  best 
to  defer  that  till  I  readied  Passages." 

"  Oh,  veiT  weU;  it's  aU  right,  then. 
Mr  T— ,  I  fed  it  my  duty  to  say  this 
to  you ;  let  me  know  before  you  dose 
the  bargain.  Till  then,  the  dgh^ 
doDan  are  as  wdl  in  my  hands  as  in 
yours.  Horses  will  soon  be  dog- 
chei^.  Few  to  be  had  in  Spain  for 
love  or  money ;  lots,  though,  in 
Flranoe.  Once  at  headquarters,  you 
may  mount  yoursdf  adMrihtm;  and 
the  pony  iHU  do  wdl  enough  to  carry 
you  up.  Wdl,  Mr  Y— ,  with  regard 
to  quarters,  the  town  is  so  full,  I  was 
thinking  we  must  try  and  accommo- 
date you  here.  But  as  Mr  what's- 
his-name  has  made  the  offer,  I  fed  it 
my  duty  to  say  tiiis  to  you— you  had 
iMtter  accept  it." 

"  WHl  you  look  at  the  invoice  of 
4he  treasure,  now,  sfar?  Or  shall  I 
bring  it  to-morrow?" 

"  Show  it  me  now.    Any  gold ?" 

"AU  silver,  sir;  dotiara,  half- 
•dollars,  and  quartiHrs." 

"What's  this?  Eight  bags  of  a 
thousand,  kahree ;  twdve  bags,  quar- 
ters; five  bags,  small  ifiixed.  Why, 
it  wiU  take  us  an  age  to  count  it  aU." 

*'  My  fingers  were  sore  with  count- 
ing, before  I  left  Lisbon,  sir." 

"  Yes ;  and  they  must  be  sore  agdn, 


before  you  leave  Passages.  Glad  to 
find  you  have  had  practice,  though. 
Shouldn't  mind  the  dollars:  a  mid- 
dling hand,  yon  know,  can  count  his 
thirty  thousand  a-day ;  but  that  small 
mixed  takes  no  end  of  time.  Well, 
Mr  Y^,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  this 
to  you— hold  yourself  in  readiness  to 
start  for  headquarters,  in  charge  of 
treasure,  this  day  week  at  latest.  If 
I  can  get  you  off  a  day  or  two  earlier, 
all  the  better.  But  the  money  must 
be  counted;  the  boxes  must  be  looked 
to  and  repdred.  And  then  the  mules 
—why,  you'll  want  sixty  at  least.  Let 
me  see.  Nearer  eighty,  unless  I  can 
take  part  of  the  silver,  and  give  you 
doubloons.  Well,  FU  see  old  Capsi- 
cum in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and 
ascertain  what  mules  he  can  let  me 
have.  Be  here  to-morrow  at  ten,  and 
then  I  shdl  be  able-to  tell  you  more 
about  it." 

Delighted  to  hear  once  more  the 
name  of  Capsicum,  and  doubting 
whether  to  call  on  him,  or  wdt  till 
we  met,  I  was  leaving  the  room  to 
rejoin  "my  friend"  in  the  street, 
when  Mr  Q—  cdled  me  back. 

"  Of  course,  you  know,  Mr  Y— ," 
sdd  he,  "  I  have  no  wish,  to  interfere 
with  a  feir  bargdn.  Make  your  own 
agreement  for  the  pony.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  party  who 
wishes  to  sell,  and  would  be  the  last 
man  to  disparage  a  gentleman  attached 
to  any  departaient  of  the  British  army. 
Only  I  fed  it  my  duty  to  say  this  to 
you — ^keep  your  weather-eye  open. 
Good'moming." 

"  My  friend  "  and  I  walked  off  to- 
gether to  the  stable.  His  Portuguese 
servant,  Antonio,  was  in  attendance, 
led  out  the  pony,  walked  him,  trotted 
him,  led  him  in  again.  The  pony,  I 
thought,  was  a  respectable  pony 
enough;  not  in  bad  condition,  ndther ; 
raUier  small,  though,  for  a  rider  dx 
feet  high.  His  legs,  supple,  well- 
tonied,  and  dender,  were  deddedly 
Spanish.  But  the  barrd,  round, 
bulging,  and  disproportionably  large ; 
the  hum-drum,  steady,  hwrneis-iAe 
pace  ;  the  tail,  long,  thick,  and  coarse, 
the  drooping  neck,  the  great  hairy 
ears,  the  heavy  head,  the  Ufeless  eye, 
and  the  dull,  unmeaning  cast  of 
countenance,  betok^ed  rather  a  Gallic 
ori^.  I  declined  giving  an  imme- 
diate answer  as  to  pnrdiasing.    "  My 
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Mend,"  with  a  kunsj^,  said  I  was  qmte 
right ;  and  we  walked  off  together  to 
his  biliet.  '^Verj  d«il  place,  this 
Passages,'' said  he.  *^  Shall  foe  happy 
to  go  with  yon  across  the  harbonr, 
»id  show  yon  the  mai^et.  By  the 
bye,  of  course,  before  yon  leave,  yon'Il 
take  a  view  <^  St  Sebastian.  There 
stands  tiie  poor  old  town,  all  knocked 
to  smash,  jnst  9a  it  remained  after  the 
siege.  If  yon  wi^  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  tremendons  efif^tet  of 
Cannon-balls,  ride  over  by  all  means. 
You  may  get  there  In  less  tiian  half- 
an-honr,  npon  &e  pony." 

We  nowreached"  myfriend's  "  quar- 
ters, whidi  consisted  of  one  long, 
narrow  room,  with  a  couple  of  win- 
dows at  the  end  nearest  the  street, 
and  a  couple  of  alcoves  at  the  other, 
each  alcove  containing  a  very  humble 
bed.  As  to  Uie  windows,  you  are 
not  to  understand  by  the  term  win- 
dow, bless  your  heart,  aaytiiing  in 
the  shape  of  glass,  sashes,  or  window- 
fnmQ ;  bat  simply  a  stone  opening  in 
the  stone  wall,  with  nothing  to  keep 
out  the  wind  and  rain,  bat  a  pair  oi 
old  clumsy  shutters,  which  were  far 
from  Cutting  hermeticidly.  The 
whole  farmtare  of  the  apartment  con- 
sisted of  a  ship's  stove,  borrowed  from 
one  of  the  transports  in  the  harbour ; 
a  door  laid  on  two  trestles,  to  serve 
as  a  table ;  and,  on  each  side  of  the 
said  table,  a  bendi.  Yet  often,  when 
Hie  troops  were  engaged  in  active 
servioe,  such  accommodations  as  oars 
would  have  been  deemed  a  luxury ;  and 
many  a  wrangle  arose  for  far  worse 
quarters.  I  noticed  that  the  trestles 
and  boiches,  which  consisted  of  rough 
deal,  hastily  knocked  together,  lodied 
new.  This  *^  my  friend  "explained,  by 
informing  me  that  the  captain  of  tlie 
transport  Imd  lent  him  hii9  carpenter. 
Havmg  seen  to  my  baggage,  whidi 
was  all  right,  and  asoertained  that  we 
had  four  hours  to  dinner,  I  took  the 
first  opportnnity  of  cutting  my  stick, 
having  inwardly  formed  ray  d^er- 
mination  to  be  off  at  Ottoe  on  foot,  and 
take  a  vieir  of  St  Sebastian,  ^x  or 
seven  months  had  now  eli^sed  since 
St  Sebastian  -was  stormed  and  taJran 
by  the  British  and  Fortognese  forces. 
Less  dum  an  lioar's  walk  brought 
Bie  to  the  aoeoe  of  tiiat  Aeroe,  and, 
Ar «  peciod^  4lonblfol  oonflict.  Tke 
tMd  ww^lind  op  by  hUls,  irUeh 
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afforded  BO  opportantyfor  a  prospect ; 
and  not  a  soul  did  I  meet  m  the 
whole  distance.  All  at  once  I  came 
in  sight  of  the  battered  and  demo- 
lished fortress.  Imagine  a  town 
knocked  to  pieoes.  Imagine  this 
town  suddenly  presenting  itsdf  toyour 
view*  The  road  unexpectedly  opened 
upon  a  sandy  plain,  on  whidi  rose  a 
iim  eminences,  called  the  Ohofres, 
that  had  afforded  a  position  for  some 
of  the  breaching  batteries  of  the 
besiegers ;  at  the  extremity  of  this 
plain  ran  the  river  Uruaea,  dis- 
char^ng  itself  into  the  sea ;  and  on 
an  isthmus,  beyond  the  riv^,  stood 
St  Sebastian.  It  stood  like  a  city  in 
the  desert.  All  was  soUtnde  and 
desolation.  The  town,  though  it 
had  contained  many  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, at  this  moment  afforded  no 
visible  indication  of  hnman  residence. 
It  was  not  forsaken;  yet  notiiing 
could  I  discover  of  the  tokens  which 
nsnally  mdicate  life  and  activity  as 
we  approach  the  abodes  of  men— on 
the  road,  neither  vehicles,  nor  cattie, 
nor  hnman  beings.  I  was  aione,  and 
the  city  was  soitary.  No ;  here,  at 
my  feet,  npon  the  sandy  |dain,  was  a 
memorial,  at  least,  of  man  and  of  his 
doings.  A  rise  in  t^  level  had  been 
was£^  down  at  its  edge  t^  the  rains 
of  winter;  and,  prelecting  from  the 
cmmbHngbai^,appeared  t^  bleached 
and  ghastiy  remains  of  a  hnman 
being ;  donbtless  one  out  of  the  mul- 
titn^  who,  having  fallen  in  tiie 
siwe,  had  been  coBsiined  to  a  shallow 
and  has^  grave.  I  will  not  deny 
that  the  sight  sfrested  my  steps. 
Bemember,  it  was  tiie  first  victim  of 
war  I  had  ever  looked  upon.  Nay, 
more ;  it  invested  the  wiiole  panorama 
with  a  new  character.  I  stood,  as 
it  were,  sorveying  a  vast  cemetery,  the 
soil  now  conceaUng  in  its  bosom  tlie 
multitodes  who,  not  long  before,  had 
drenched  its  snrfoce  with  their  blood. 
Entering  the  town,  I  did  indeed  see 
before  me,  as  "ay  friend  "had  said, 
^'tlie  tnasendons  effoct  of  cannon- 
balls."  Yet  that  was  iK»t  the  whole : 
destmetion  appeared  in  a  threefold 
aspect.  llKMtteries  had  ioooked 
houses  aad  dRenees  into  mhbish  and 
dast ;  abe  nines  bad  ton  up  the 
wwiDB  from  Choir  fomdatisM ;  4md  a 
general  coiAagralion  had  ravaged  the 
irbolelo^fiL    Tbenoettifv«a«onbie 
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4nid  eppnAsi^.  War  had  bow  ad- 
vaaoed  hia  psTilion  into  other  landB ; 
tat  here  had  left  in  dm^  two  vaet 
asd  hideous  aentmda — DeeolatMn 
jndfiileBoe!  I  passed  through  aone 
%i  the  prinoipal  streets,  in  which  the 
laUea  steses  had  been  piled  on  each 
Side,  to  make  a  thoDWighfare ;  and 
walked  along  the  ranparts,  where 
some  of  the  dead  were  sdll  visible, 
partially  ooyered  by  fragaients  of  the 
rallied  masonry.  No  living  creainre 
did  I  enoonatcr,  save  one,  a  miserable 
ohfeet,  a  soMier  in  the  Spanish  mii- 
fim,  apparently  an  invalid,  reoover- 
ing  firom  womds  or  sickness.  On  my 
approaching  him,  he  appeared  vnwil- 
1^  to  speak  or  be  s|N>ken  to.  Nor 
is  it  dtfbcolt  to  explain  why  a  Span- 
iard, meeting  an  Englishman  on  the 
walla  of  St  Sebastian,  should  feel  little 
disposed  for  cswversation.  And  so  I 
Tisttedtheplace,inq)eetedtiie  fortifica- 
tions, aBdretanied  to  Passages,  witii- 
•oot  exohaogiBg  a  word  with  any  (me. 

^^Myfijend,"  inhononrofmy  arrival, 
had  invited  a  brace  of  dmner-gnests : 
one,  like  mysdf^  a  deck  of  the  military 
chest,  ^e  ether  a  yoang  hoc^tal 
mate.  Onr  dinner  was  exoeUent; 
Iriih  stew,  a  Fassages  hare,  and 
jm  enormons  omdet,  all  cooked  hy 
Antonio ;  capital  draught  eider ;  with 
the  cheese,  two  botlles  of  English 
porter  as  a  particalar  treat;  and 
Andahiflisn  wine  orf  MbUmt. 

I  mnsthece  say  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Irish  stew.  A  standing  dish 
at  headquarters  was  that  Irish  stew. 
Amongst  the  foUovrars  of  the  army 
wem  a  nmid>er  of  yon^  Spanish  and 
Portngoese,  principally  the  latter,  age 
tern  sixteen  to  twenty,  happy,  on  the 
amaU  considflratiQo  of  a  few  dollars 
per  month,  to  eater  the  service  of  any 
Senhor  Indee  who  woold  hire  them. 
Moat  of  ^derki  attached  to  head- 
qnarters  tad  a  servant  of  tills  descrip- 
tion ;  and  as  eadi  derk  was  entitled 
to  draw  donUe  rations,  the  arrange- 
vnnt  was  convenieirt.  It  was  the 
chief  boainess  of  this  servant,  to 
disdiaiqge  the  tao  very  congenial 
4isties  of  groom  and  cods;  and  no 
«ne  wm  digihie  to  tiie  office  who 
wnld not  mata  Irish  stow.  ^WcU, 
Pedra,  what's  imt  4imHr  ta-di^?*'— 
l!ta«nswarainainvariabto,  ''Oirish- 
^aa.        The    ration   tacf— It 
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sancepan  with  anytiung  else  that 
came  to  hand—bread,  onions,  leeks, 
potatoes  if  yon  oould  get  them,  and  just 
enoagh  water  to  cover  the  whole ; — 
then  stewed.  Whatever  the  ingre- 
dients,  still  it  was  ^^  Oirish-too.*' 
Now — perhaps  tiie  idea  never  stni<± 
yon  —  the  tnie  difSsrence  between 
English  and  foreign  cookeiy  is  just 
^is :  in  prq>artng  butcher's  meat  for 
tiie  table,  the  aim  of  foreign  cookery 
is  to  make  it  tender,  of  English,  to 
make  it  hard.  And  both  systems 
equally  efiSdct  thcar  object,  in  ^tte  of 
difficulties  on  each  Bide.  The  butcher's 
meat,  which  you  buy  abroad,  is  tough, 
coarse-grained,  and  stringy  ;  3ret 
foreign  codcery  sends  this  meat  to 
table  tendw.  The  butcher's  meat 
which  you  buy  in  Engiaud  is  tender 
enough  when  it  comes  home;  but 
domestic  oookery  sends  it  up  luurd. 
Don't  tell  me  the  hardness  is  in  the 
meat  itself.  Nothing  of  the  kind :  it's 
altogether  an  a^evement  of  the 
En^tish  cuume.  I  i^peal  to  &  leg  o( 
mutton,  I  appeal  to  a  beef-steak,  as 
tiiey  usually  come  to  table ;  the  beef 
half-broiled,  the  mutton  half-roasted. 
Judge  for  yourself.  The  underdone 
portion  of  each  is  tender ;  the  portion 
that's  dressed  is  hard.  Argal,  the 
hardness  is  dne  to  the  dressing,  not  to 
ike  meat :  it  is  a  triumph  of  domestic 
cookery.— Q.E.D.  Well;  if  tune  was 
diort — say,  a  moal  to  be  prepared  on 
cooing  in  from  a  march,  the  rations 
not  issued  till  three  hours  aft;er,  and 
Pedro  ordered  to  '^  make  haste,  and 
get  dinner  ci^t^preisa,"— 'Why,  then,  to 
appease  the  wolf  in  your  stomach, 
the  Irish  stew  was  ready  in  no  time 
— boiled  like  fury-r-^ished  up  in  half 
an  hour.  In  that  case,  you  got  it  in 
tta  gennme  En^h  style— done  in  a 
hurry:  the  brora  watery  and  thin,  the 
potatoes  bullets,  and  the  taoZ&'shmnk, 
mdnrated,  screwed  up  into  tough 
elasticity,  by  the  sudden  ^)plication 
of  a  strong  heat,  and  the  potent  eiSdct 
of  hard  boiling.  Engage  a  *' good  ];^am 
cook" — tell  her  to  boil  a  neck  of 
mutton— that  will  diow  you  what  I 
moan.  All  London  nedoB  of  mutton 
oome  to  taUe  crescents— reguiariy 
caried.  But  if,  on  tta  contrary,  yon 
w«rB  in  quarters,  or  the  troc^  halted 
a  day,  thea  you  got  your  MA  stew 
after  the  foreign  fashion.  Breakiiist 
deaced  awi^,  yonr  tarse  is  brought 
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to  the  door,  that  yea  may  ride  a  few 
miles  forwards,  and  take  a  view  of  the 
operations,  or  ogle  Sonlt  through  a 
telescope.  Pedro  then  commences  his 
culinaiyoperationsforthwith.  Thebeef 
— and  what-not  besides — is  whipped 
into  the  saucepan  ;  the  saucepan  is  set 
among  the  embers  upon  the  hearth :  and 
there  it  stands— not  Doiling — scarcely 
simmering — suppose  we  say  digesting 
— throughout  the  forenoon,  and  till 
yon  are  ready  to  eat.  Long  before 
dinner,  savoury  steams  announce  a 
normal  process  of  the  cuisine^  a  pro- 
cess both  leisurely  and  effectual.  At 
length,  crowned  with  laurels,  and,  like 
all  heroes,  hungry  after  fighting,  you 
return  from  the  skirmish  in  ^nt, 
having  barely  escaped  a  stray 
cannon-ball  that  made  your  horse — 
oh,  did^nt  it  ? — spin  round  like  a  teeto- 
tum. The  rich  repast  awaits  yon — 
the  whole  is  turned  out,  and  smokes 
upon  the  table — the  bomlH  is  tender, 
the  '^jns"  appetising  and  substantial, 
the  tout'ensemble  excellent.  And  if, 
with  an  eye  to  his  own  interest  in  the 
concern,  Pedro  has  slipped  in  a  hand- 
ful or  so  of  garlic,  why,  you  live  all 
day  in  the  open  air— so  it  doesn^t 
much  signify. 

Well,  so  much  for  Irish  stew.  We 
wound  up  the  evening  with  ship- 
biscuit  and  brandy-and- water — ^ration 
brandy — ^French — superb.  What  an 
exchange  for  the  horrid  agoardentt  of 
Lisbon,  that  excoriated  your  palate, 
indurated  your  gizzard,  and  burnt  a 
hole  in  your  liver  I  I  happened  to 
mention  my  morning  visit  to  St  Sebas- 
tian. All  my  three  companions  had 
seen  St  Sebastian  during  the  siege — 
were  present  at  the  storming.  "  Soriy 
I  was  not  ordered  up  in  time,"  said  I. 

*^You*li  never  see  anything  like 
that,"  said  the  doctor. 

'^  Well,  canH  yon  tell  me  something 
about  it?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  he ;  "  rather  too 
late  for  that  to-night.  I  must  be 
moving." 

^^Come,  gentlemen;  mix  another 
tumbler  round,"  said  "myfiriend."  "K 
we  cannot  go  into  particulars,  at  least, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Mr  Y— ,'  let  ns 
each  relate  some  one  incident,  whidi 
we  witnessed  when  the  dty  was  taken 
by  storm.  Come,  doctor;  yon  shall 
begin." 

"  ReaUy,"  said  the  doctor,  "  it  was 
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such  a  scene  of  slaughter  and  confu- 
sion, I  can  hardly  recollect  anything 
distinctly  enough  to  tell  it.  I  got  into 
the  town  almost  immediately  after 
the  troops,  to  look  after  the  wounded ; 
just  those  that  required  to  be  operated 
on  at  once.  Found  my  way  into  a 
by-street ;  came  among  some  of  our 
fellows,  who  were  carrying  on  such  a 
game,  drinking,  plundering,  firing  at 
the  inhabitants,  and  I  don*t  know 
what-all  besides,  I  was  glad  enough 
to  escape  with  my  life,  and  got  out  of 
the  place  as  fast  as  I  could.  Don^t 
really  remember  any  particular  occur- 
rence ta  relate.  Oh,  yes ;  just  as  I 
was  coming  away,  I  saw  one  old 
woman— b^  pardon ;  ought  to  have 
said  elderly  gentlewoman— pinned  to 
a  post  with  a  bayonet,  for  defending 
her  daughter's  virtue." 
Well,  gentlemen,  said  ''my  friend," 
''  I  also  will  relate  an  incident,  con- 
nected with  that  dreadful  day.  But, 
first  of  all,  I  must  show  you  some- 
thing. What,  would  you  say,  is  the 
value  of  that,  doctor?"  He  pro- 
duced a  yety  handsome  diamond  ring. 
"  Worth  fifty  doUars  at  least,"  said 
the  doctor,  holding  it  to  the  lamp. 
'*  I  say,  toorth  it ;  that  is,  in  the  trade. 
Would  sell,  in  Bond  Street,  for  more 
than  double  that  price,  as  they'd  set  it 
in  London."  The  doctor,  I  should  men- 
tion, was  the  son  of afetshionable  watch- 
maker—- bore  the  sobriquet  of  Hck. 

"  Well, "  continued  my  friend, 
''how  do  you  think  I  became  possessed 
of  that  ring?  Just  after  the  town 
was  carried,  I  watched  a  lull  in  the 
firing  from  the  castle,  and  went  in 
over  the  breach.  Only  one  or  two 
round-shot  fell,  as  I  wa#climbhig  up. 
Met  there  an  English  sailor,  a  man-of- 
war's  man,  coming  along  in  high  good 
humour,  perhaps  a  little  the  worse 
for  liquor.  He  was  shouting,  laugh- 
ing, holding  up  his  two  hands,  as  if  he 
wanted  me  to  look  at  them.  The 
fellowhad been  plundering ;  plundering 
a  jeweller's  shop.  "  Now  I'm  dressed 
out  for  a  ball,"  said  he,  "  all  for  one 
Uke  a  Spanish  lady."  What  d'ye 
think  he  had  done?  All  his  fingers, 
both  hands,  were  covered  down  to  the 
tips  with  splendid  rings,  rings  set 
with  precious  stones,  as  thick  as 
curtain  -  rods.  Brilliants,  rubies, 
emeralds,  amethysts,  he  had  stuck 
them  on,  one  after  the  other,  tiU 
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there  was  no  room  left.  Told  him 
rd  buy  them :  ofibrad  him  a  dollar 
for  the  lot ;  two  dollars ;  five  dollars. 
'  Avast,*  said  he,  ^  Tm  a  gentleman. 
Pon^t  want  none  of  your  dumps, 
messmate.  Shouldn't  mind  giving  yon 
one,  though,  for  good  ln&.  Here, 
take  this  big  un.*  It  was  a  great 
ugly  Brazilian  topaz.  ^  No,  no,' 
sam  I ;  *  give  me  this  little  one.'  He 
gave  it  me ;  I  thanked  him ;  and  he 
walked  awinr,  laughing  and  shouting. 
— Worth  fifty  dollars,  you  say.  Is  it 
though,  doctor  ?  For  forty-five  down, 
you  shall  have  it." 

The  doctor  made  no  reply;  and, 
for  a  few  seconds,  there  was  a  dead 
silence.  *^  Come,  Mr  Pagador  senior," 
said  he;  ^^Tve  got  three  gunshot 
wounds,  an  ague,  and  a  dysentery. — 
Must  see  them  all,  before!  go  to  bed. 
Please  to  proceed." 

^^  I  think,"  said  my  fellow-clerk, 
*^  our  host  had  a  good  chance  of  being 
shot,  when  he  mounted  the  breach ; 
for  tbe  French,  I  remember,  kept  up 
a  fire  on  aU  who  passed  that  way, 
long  after  it  was  carried.  You're  sure 
you  got  that  ring  on  the  breach,  are 
you?  ....  I,  also,  had  a  nar- 
row escape,  after  I  got  into  the  town. 
I  was  walking  up  one  of  the  streets, 
and  passed  a  wine-shop,  where  a  lot 
of  our  fellows  were  assembled,  within 
and  without.  A  few  yards  beyond 
was  a  comer ;  another  street  crossed. 
Just  at  the  crossing,  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  lay  an  English  soldier,  dead. 
There  was  nothing  particular  in  that ; 
for  I  had  passed  several  dead  before, 
as  I  came  alon^.  Walking  on,  I 
noticed  two  soldiers  looking  at  me 
and  talking.  ^  Better  tell  him,  then,' 
said  one  of  them.  ^Tell  him  your- 
self,' said  the  other ;  '  I  shan't  tell 
him.  He's  only  a  commissary.'  Just 
before  I  reached  the  comer,  some  one 
gently  laid  hold  of  my  arm.  I  tumed 
round.  It  was  that  officer  of  the  en- 
gineers— Gabion — ^yes.  Captain  Ga- 
bion«  *  Wouldn't  advise  yon  to  go 
beyond  the  comer,'  said  he. — *  Why 
not  ?'  said  I.  ^  Don't  you  see  that  man 
Ivingon  the  road?'  said  he. — *Any 
danger?'  said  I.  ^I'll  soon  let  yon 
see  that,'  said  he :  *  have  the  kindness 
to  lend  me  your  hat.'  I  gave  hun  my 
hat— etaflf-hat— bought  it  new  at  Vit- 
toria.  He  stepped  forward,  held  it 
oot  by  one  end,  just  poked  about  half 
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of  it  beyond  the  comer.  Crack !  a 
rifle-bullet  came  dean  through  it. 
*  The  French,'  said  he,  ^  still  occupy 
that  street.  I  set  a  sentry  here  just 
now,  to  keep  people  from  passing  on. 
But  he's  off;  plundering,  I  suppose,  or 

gsttiuff  drunk.  I'm  sorry  for  your 
at,  though.'  Rum  trick,  that  of 
Captain  Gabion's,  I  must  say.  I 
thought  it  very  unkind.  Kept  me 
from  getting  shot;  much  obliged  to  him 
for  that.  But  spoiled  my  new  staff- 
hat— cost  me  ten  dollars." 

**  Yes,"  sud  the  doctor,  "  that's 
just  what  he  is ;  always  up  to  some 

)>ractical  piece  of  wit,  and  grave  as  a 
udge.  Grave?  I  should  rather  say 
me&ncholy.  Such  a  fellow  for  joking, 
too !  Why,  he'd  crack  a  joke  if  a  shell 
was  fizzing  at  his  feet.  One  of  the 
coolest  officers  in  the  service." 

"  Where  is  Captain  Gabion  now  ?  " 
sud  I. 

**0h,  somewhere  in  advance," 
said  the  doctor;  *^you  may  be  sure 
of  that ;  somewhere  with  the  troops 
in  the  south  of  France.  He  and  his 
friend,  that  major  of  the  artillery,  had  a 
narrow  escape,  though,  in  the  winter. 
Must  needs  go  paying  a  moming  visit 
to  a  French  family  just  this  side  of  St 
Jean  de  Luz,  before  the  enemy  were 
driven  across  the  Nivelle.  Just  escap- 
ed a  party  of  them  by  hard  ridins. 
Don't  see,  though,  that  your  hat,  ^ir 
Pagador,  is  much  the  worse,  merely 
for  being  pinked." 

^'  It  makes  people  stare  so,"  said 
he,  '^  that's  all  I  care  about.  Looks 
just  exactly  as  if  one  had  been  shot 
through  the  head." 

^*  Shouldn*t  mind  giving  you  my 
new  foraging  cap  and  a  doUar  for  it," 
said  "  my  fnend."  Again  there  was  a 
short  silence.  It  was  dear,  in  fact,  that 
*^  my  friend's"  disposition  to  barter  and 
bargain  was  not  altogether  adoiired. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  you 
have  all  been  good  enough  to  tell  me 
something  about  St  Sebastian.  Now, 
rU  tell  yon  something.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  dead  man  swim  ?  " 

^^  Pve  seen  a  dead  man  float,"  said 
the  doctor ;  *'  never  saw  one  swim." 

"  Well,  that's  what  I  saw  this  mor- 
ning. And  you  may  see  it  to-morrow, 
if  you  choose  to  go  and  look.  I'll  tell 
yon  how  it  was.  The  tide  was  up, 
and  the  river  Uraraea  nearly  full. 
I  was  standing  on  that  part  of  the 
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rampftrt,  where,  as  you  know,  the 
rabbiah  dislodged  by  the  springiiig  of 
the  mine  Is  shot  down  into  the  bed  of 
the  river.  In  that  vast  htwpy  no 
donbt  many  of  the  storming  par^ 
fonnd  a  grave,  where  they  still  lie 
bnried,  nnder  tons  upon  toss  of  shat- 
tered masonry.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  soffererawere  not  en* 
tirely  overwhdUned  by  the  explosion ; 
and  their  remains  are  still  partly 
visible,  Ueached  by  the  son  and  wind. 
The  water  was  perfectly  dear;  yov 
might  see  the  rofsks  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  My  eye,  measuring  the 
shattered  pile  on  which  I  was  standing, 
mechanically  descended  from  its  sum- 
mit to  its  base,  which  juts  out  far  into 
the  river.  Just  under  water,  I  noticed 
something  in  motion.  The  appearance 
attracted  my  attention.  Descending 
the  mound  to  the  water^s  edge,  what 
do  yon  thi]^  I  saw?  A  man  half 
emerging  from  the  fragments,  and 
swimming,  yes,  swimming  beneath  the 
surface,  striking  out  with  both  hands, 
as  if  struggling  to  get  free.  So  visible 
was  the  object,  so  distincUy  I  saw 
every  movement,    my  first  impulse 


was  to  step  down  into  the  water,  drag 
him  out  from  the  rubbish  before  he 
was  drowned,  and  land  him  on  terra 
firma,  I  lodged  again— he  was  long 
past  drowning.  There  he  had  swum, 
at  hi  j^  ¥rate)r,  every  day  since  the  city 
was  stormed,  aiid  the  mine  was 
sprmg.  Hisbones,  half  bared  of  flesh, 
were  still  held  together  by  the  liga- 
ments; the  mme,  by  its  explosion, 
had  buried  him  up  to  the  middle ;  but 
from  the  loins  he  was  free :  the  play 
of  the  waves  tossed  him  to  and  fro  ; 
the  water,  in  its  flux  and  reflux,  now 
caught  his  arms  and  spread  them  out 
from  his  sides  to  tiieir  rail  extent,  now 
Imnight  them  back  again : — anybody 
would  have  said  it  was  a  man  swim- 
ming. Wdl,  I  shall  dream  of  it  to- 
night. I  shall  again  be  standing  on 
that  breach  before  daylight ;  fancy  I 
see  the  dead  man  swimming  out  be- 
neath my  feet ;  and  perhaps  hear  him 
calling  for  help  und^  water.  Only 
hope  I  mayn't  fancy  it's  myself." 

*^  It's  curious,*'  said  the  doctor, 
**  when  a  fellow  first  joins,  how  a  thing 
of  that  kind  strikes  him  as  remarkable. 
Well,  good  night  aU." 


AHSmCAir  ADVENTtmE. 


There  is  a  class  of  literature 
peculiarly  American,  and  unlikely  to 
be  rivalled  or  imitated  to  any  great 
extent  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  for 
which  we  entertain  a  strong  predilec- 
tion. It  is  the  literature  of  the  forest 
and  the  prairie,  of  the  Indian  camp 
and  the  backwood  settlement,  of  the 
trapper's  hunting  ground,  and,  we 
now  must  add,  of  the  Califomian 
gold  mine.  It  comprises  the  exploits 
and  narratives  <tf  the  pioneer  in  the 
Far  West,  and  the  squatter  in  Texas ; 
of  the  military  volunteer  in  Mexico, 
and  the  treasure-seeking  adventurer 
on  the  aorifbrous  shores  of  the  Paciflc. 
In  common  with  millions  of  Euro- 
peans, we  have  watched,  for  years 


past,  with  wonder,  if  not  always  with 
admfration,  the  expansive  propen- 
sities of  that  singularly  restless  people, 
who,  few  in  number,  in  proportion  to 
their  immense  extent  of  territory, 
and  prosperous  at  home  under  the 
government  they  prefer,  yet  find 
themselves  cramped  and  uneasy  within 
theirvast  limits,  and  continuafiy,  with 
greater  might  than  right,  displace 
their  neighbour's  boundary-mark  and 
encroach  upon  his  land.  The  mode 
in  which  this  has  been  done,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  by  the  settlemoit 
of  emigrants,  who,  gradually  accu- 
mulating, at  last  dispossess  and  ex- 
pel the  rightfhl  owner,  has  been  often 
described  and  exemplified;  and  no- 
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wbere  more  graphically  than  by 
Charles  Sealsfield,  in  his  admirable 
Cabm  Book  and  SqmUier  Natkan. 
The  Anglo-GrermaB- American,  deeply 
impreesed  by  the  yirtnes  of  his 
adopted  countrymen,  and  especially 
by  that  intelligence  and  enterprising 
spirit  which  none  can  deny  them, 
sees  merit  rather  than  injastice  in 
the  forcible  expulsion  of  Uie  Span- 
iard's descendants,  and  makes  out 
the  best  possible  case  in  defence  of 
the  Yankee  spoliator.  Still,  when 
stripped  of  £ftctitious  colouring  and 
rhetorical  adornments,  the  pith  of 
the  argument  seems  to  be  that  the  land 
18  too  good  for  the  lasy  ^^  greasers," 
who  must  incontinently  absquatilate, 
and  make  way  for  better  men.  As 
for  Indians,  they  are  of  no  account 
whatever.  "  Up  rifle  and  at  them  I  " 
is  the  word,  in  utter  wantonness 
they  are  shot  and  cut  down.  Let 
XLS  hear  an  American's  account  of  the 
process. 

^  When  CaptAin  Sutter  first  settled  in 
California  he  had  much  trouble  with  the 
IndianSy  but  he  adopted,  and  has  pur- 
sued steadily  from  the  first,  a  policy  of 
peace,  combined  with  the  requisite  firm- 
ness and  occasional  seyerity.  Thus  he 
had  obtained  all-powerful  ii^uenee  with 
them,  and  was  enabled  to  arail  himself 
of  their  labour  for  moderate  remunera- 
iioo.  Now  all  was  changed :  the  late 
emigrants  across  the  mountains,  and 
especially  from  Oregon,  had  oommenoed 
a  war  of  extermination,  shootiBg  them 
down  like  woWes — men,  women,  and 
children — whererer  they  could  find  them. 
Some  of  the  Indians  were  undoubtedly 
bad,  and  needed  punishment,  but  gene- 
rally the  whites  were  the  aggressors;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Indians  retali- 
ated wheneyer  opportunities  occurred  ; 
and  in  this  way  seyeral  unarmed  or 
careless  Oregonians  had  become,  in  turn,  « 
their  yiotims.  Thns  has  been  renewed 
in  Galifomia  the  war  of  extermination 
against  the  aborigines,  commenced  in 
effect  at  the  landing  of  Columbus,  and 
continued  to  this  day,  gradually  and 
surely  tending  to  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  race.  Ajid  never  has  this  policy 
prored  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
whites  as  in  California."— (St^*e«  in  the 
€Md  Regiona,  p.  152-S.) 

Mr  Johnson  illustrates  by  examples 
the  syat^n  he  thus  condemns,  and 
shows  us  war-parties  of  white  men 
Issuing  forth  for  razzias  upon  Indian 


Tillages,  receiying,  as  they  depart, 
the  valedictory   benediction  of  the 
batriarch  of  the  settlement,  a  veteran 
l>ackwoodsman,  well  known  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  as  a  guide   and 
pioneer,  and  who,  after  a  long  and 
adventurous  career,  has  at  last  located 
himself,  with  his  active,  reckless,  half- 
Iflreed  sons  in  the  beautiful  ao^  roman- 
tic valley  of  the  Saw  MilL     This 
bloody-minded  old  miscreant,  John 
Greenwood  by  name,  boasted  of  hav- 
ing shot  upwards  of  a  hundred  Indians 
— ten  of  them  since  his  arrival  in  Cali- 
fornia—and hoped  still  to  add  to  the 
murder-list,    although   incapacitated 
by  age  from  distant  expeditions.  His 
cabin  was  the  alarm-post  where  the 
foragers  assembled,  and  whither,  on 
their  return  fix)m  then:  errand  of  blood 
and  rapine,  they  brought  theur  ill- 
gotten  spoils,  the  captive  squaws,  and 
the  still  reeking  scalps  of  their  victims. 
Wifli  male  prisoners  they  rarely  trou- 
bled themselves ;  although,  upon  one 
occasion  during  l^ir  Johnson^s  stay  in 
their  vicinity,  they  brought  in  a  num- 
ber, and  shot  seven  of  them  in  cold 
blood,  because,  ^^  being  bad-looking 
and  strong  warriors,'*  it  was  believed 
they  had  participated  in  the  murder 
of  five  English  miners,  surprised  and 
slain  a  short  time  previously.    Expe- 
ditions of  this  kind  are  called  ^^  war- 
parties  ;"  and  the  propriety  of  the  sys- 
tem of  which  they  form  a  part  is  as 
fiercely  and  passionately  defended  by 
the  Americans  in  California,  as  is  the 
propriety  of  slave-holding  by  the  free 
and  enlightened  citizens  of  the  south- 
ern states  of  the  Union.    It  were  far 
from  pmdent  to  preach  emancipation 
In  Florida  or  Louisiana ;  at  the  *^  dig- 
gins*'  it  is  decidedly  unsafe  to  call  the 
shooting  of  Indians  by  the  harsh  name 
of  murder.   "  We  saw  a  young  moun- 
taineer, wild  with  rage,  threaten  the 
life  of  an  American  who  had  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  murders  committed 
by  these  Indians  were  provoked  by 
many  previous  murders  of  the  whites, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  avenged 
by  indtscriminate  slangliter,  but  by  the 
death  of  the  guiky,''     The  horrible 
character  of  the  frequent  massacres  is 
aggravated  by  the  adoptlou,  on  the 
part  of  the  white  savages,  of  the  re- 
pugnant and  barbarian  usages  of  the 
unfortunate  heathens  whom  they  first 
provoke  and  then  hunt  to  the  death, 
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by  the  tearing  off  of  scalps,  and  sncb- 
like  hideons  and  nnchristian  abomi- 
nations.   Unfortunately,  these  scenes 
of  slaughter  and  atrocity  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  not  only  in  that  far- 
off  land  where  gold  is  to  be  had  for 
the  gathering,  but  wherever  the  white 
man  and  the  red  come  in  contact. 
The  air  of  the  prairie  and  backwoods 
seems  fatal  to  all  humane  and  mercifiil 
feelings,  and  the  life  of  the  Indian  is 
held  no  dearer  than  that  of  skunk  or 
buffalo.    Mr  Parkman  tells  us  of  "  a 
young  Eentuckian,  of  the  true  Ken- 
tucky  blood,   generous,   impetuous, 
and  a  gentleman  withal,  who  had 
come   out   to   the   mountuns  with 
RusseVs  party  of  California  endgrants. 
One  of  his  chief  objects,  as  he  gaye 
out,  was  to  kill  an  Indian — an  exploit 
which  he   afterwards   succeeded  in 
achieying,  much  to  the  jeopardy  of 
ourselyes  and  others,  who  had  to  pass 
through   the   countiy   of  the  aead 
Pawnee's   enraged  relatiyes."     No 
censure  is  passed  upon  this  generous 
and  gentlemanly  young  murderer  by 
Mr   Parkman,    whose   book   would 
neyertheless  indicate  him  to  be  a  man 
of  education  and  humanity,  but  who 
is  apparently  unable  to  discern  any 
moral  wrong  in  wantonly  drilling  a 
hole  through  the  painted  hide  of  a 
Pawnee.    The  system  of  extermina- 
tion   seems   practically   inseparable 
from  the  aggrandisement  of  Ameri- 
can  territory   at    Indian    expense. 
When  Mexicans  are  to  be  ejected, 
the  process  is  more  humane,  or  at 
least  less  cold-blooded  and  reyolting 
in  its  circumstances.    But,  although 
the  barbarity  dhninishes,  the  injustice 
is  as  great.  [By  American  annexators 
and  propagandists,  respect  of  pro- 
perty may  be  set  down  as  an  Old 
Worid  prejudice ;  still  it  is  one  by 
which  we  are  contented  to  abide;  and 
we  cannot  see  the  ri^ht  of  any  one  to 
turn  a  man  out  of  his  house  because 
he  does  not  keep  it  in  repair  and 
occupy  all  the  rooms,  or  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him  as  a  pretext  for 
t^ypropriating'  a  choice  slice  of  his 
garden.    A  considerable  portion  of 
tlie  people  of  the  United  States  are 
«vidently  conyinoed  that  they  are  the 
Itttmments   of  Proyidence  in    the 
«Mlisation   and   popolation  of  the 
Mpir  Woild,  sod  look  forward  to  the 
jtm  ta^^y  w  means  remote  when 


their  descendants  and  form  of  govern- 
ment shall  spread  south  and  north,  to 
the  exclusion  of  British  rule  and  Span- 
ish-American republics,  from  Green- 
land to  Panama.    As  a  preparatory 
step,  thehr  pioneers  are  abroad  in  all 
directions ;  and  some  of  them,  being 
bandy  with  the  pen  as  well  as  with 
the  nfle,  jot  down  their  experiences 
for  the  encouragement  of  theu'  coun- 
trymen and  edification  of  the  foreigner* 
Before  us  are  three  books  of  the  kind 
completely  American   in  tone  and 
language,  and  of  at  least  two  of  which 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  none 
but  Americans  could  have  written 
them.    In  fact  they  are  written  in 
American  rather   than  in  English; 
particularly  Mr  Johnson's  "  Sights," 
of  which  we  can  truly  say  that,  but 
for  our  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  the  United  States, 
acquired  by  much  study  of  this  parti- 
cular sort  of  literature,  we  should  have 
made  our  way  through  it  with  difficulty 
without  reference  to  the  dictionary, 
which  we  presume  to  exist,  of  Ameri- 
can improvements  on   the   English 
ton^e.    The  book  swarms  with  Yan- 
keeisms,  vulgarisms,  and  witticisms ; 
the  latter  of  no  elevated  class,  and 
seldom  rising  above  a  very  bad  pun ; 
notwithstanding  which,  :^hts  in  the 
Gold  Regions  is  a  very  amusing,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  a  very  honest  ac- 
count of  life  at  the  diggings.  The  other 
two  books  are  the  work,  the  one  of  a 
philosopher  in  the  woods,  and  the  other 
of  a  sailor  on  horseback.  Mr  Parkman, 
who,  as  regards  literary  skill,  is  su- 
perior to  either  of  the  companions  we 
have  given  him — although  his  book  has 
less  novelty  and  pungency  than  either 
of  theirs — ^left  St  Louis  m  the  spring 
of  1846,  on  a  tour  of  curiosity  and 
amusement  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
with  the  especiid  object  of  studying 
the  manners  and  character  of  Indians 
in  theur  primitive  state.    He  has  a 
good  eye  for  scenery  and  tolerable 
descriptive  powers,  and  some  of  the 
adventures  and  anecdotes  he  relates 
are  striking  and  interesting.    But,  for 
a  fine  specimen  of  rich  rough-^un 
Yankee  narrative,    commend  ns  to 
Lieutenant  Wise  of  the  United  States 
navy.    There  is  no  mistake  about  the 
gallant  author  of  Los  Oringw^    He 
makes  no  more  pretence  to  "Styto  or 
elegance   than  a  boatswafti'b  mate 
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spinning  a  yam  upon  the  forecastle. 
Despising  the  trammels  of  orthography 
and  probability,  sprinkling  his  comical 
En^h  with  words  from  half-a-dozen 
other  languages  (often  ladicroosly  dis- 
torted\  sometimes  shrewd,  firequently 
Tery  hnmorons,  invariably  g(K>d-hn- 
monred  and  vivacioas,  this  rollicking 
nayal  officer  hoists  the  reader  on  his 
shoulders,  and  carries  him  at  a  canter 
through  his  great  thick  closely,  printed 
New  York  volume,  with  infinitely  less 
fatigue  to  the  rider  than  he  himself 
experienced  when,  perched  upon  a 
Spanish  saddle,  and  armed  with  a  whip 
*'  whose  lash  was  like  the  thongs  of  a 
knout,"  he  urged  the  sorry  posters 
along  the  road  to  Mexico's  capital.  In 
a  few  lines  of  preface,  the  humorous 
lieutenant  discloses  his  plan  and  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  his  quality.  ^^  The 
sketches  embodied  in  this  narrative," 
he  says,  ^^  were  all  written  on  the  field 
of  their  occurrence:  the  characters 
incidentally  mentioned  are  frequently 
nommet  du  tner.  It  is  not  expected 
b^  the  author  that  even  the  most  cha- 
ritable reader  will  wholly  overlook  the 
careless  style  and  framing  of  the  work, 
or  allow  it  to  pass  without  censure ; 
nor  has  it  been  his  object  to  deal  in 
statistics,  or  any  abstract  reflections, 
but  merely  to  compile  a  pleasant  nar- 
rative, such  as  may  perchance  please 
or  interest  the  generality  of  readers ; 
and  in  launching  the  volume  on  its 
natural  element — the  sea  of  public 
opinion — the  author  only  indulges  in 
the  aspiration,  whether  the  reader  be 
gentle  or  ungentle,  whether  the  book 
oe  praised  or  condemned,  that  at  least 
the  philanthropy  of  the  publishers 
may  bo  remunerated,  wherem  lies  all 
the  law  and  the  profits."  After  which 
facetious  and  characteristic  preamble. 
Lieutenant  Wise  goes  on  board  his 
frigate ;  is  tugged  out  of  Boston  har- 
bour, and  sails  for  Monterey;  is  alter- 
nately bufieted  and  becalmed ;  is  in 
dan|;er  of  stranding  on  the  Dahomey 
temtoiy  and  reviles  creation  accord- 
ingly, but  ultimately  escapes  the  peril 
and  sets  foot  on  shore  at  Kio  Janeiro, 
in  which  pleasant  latitude  he  fre- 
quents the  coffee-houses,  and  partakes 
A  mint  juleps  and  other  cold  institu- 
tions; watches  the  niggers  dancing  and 
jabbering  their  way  along  the  streets, 
with  little  fingers  affectionately  inter- 
iaced,  and  sietiing  polkas  through  their 


closed  teeth ;  and  is  somewhat  scan- 
dalised, and  yet  vastly  amused,  by  the 
samacueca,  a  South  Ainerican  polka  of 
much  grace  but  questionable  decency, 
on  beholding  which  he,  Lieutenant 
Wise,  being,  "  as  an  lAdividual,  fond 
of  a  taste  of  cayenne  to  existence," 
clapped  his  hands  and  vociferously 
applauded.  This  eccentric  dance, 
however,  was  at  Valparaiso,  we  find — 
not  Uiat  the  fair  Brazilians  are  behind 
any  of  their  South  American  sisters  in 
the  license  they  accord  their  supple 
forms  and  twinkling  feet.  At  fast, 
and  in  the  beat  of  the  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  States,  Lieutenant 
Wise  reached  Monterey,  where  bis 
ship  cast  anchor.  California  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Americans, 
and  fighting  was  going  on  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Before  the  war,  Monterey 
contained  about  five  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, but  when  Mr  Wise  arrived, 
scarcely  a  native  was  to  be  seen.  The 
men  were  away  fighting  in  the  south- 
em  provinces^  a  few  women  scowled 
from  their  dwellings  at  the  gringos 
(the  name  given  to  Anglo-Americans 
in  Mexico  and  California).  Yankee 
sentinels  were  posted,  knife  in  eirdle, 
and  rifle-lock  carefully  sheltered  from 
the  rain ;  and  persons  moving  about 
after  dark  were  greeted  at  every  turn 
with  the  challenge—"  Look  out  thar, 
stranger  1"  quickly  followed  by  a  bul- 
let, if  they  delayed  to  shout  their 
name  and  calling.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  had  to  eat,  drink,  or  smoke,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  affairs  was  cheer- 
less enough.  Presently  in  rode  sixty 
horsemen,  gaunt  bony  woodsmen  of 
the  Far  West,  dressed  in  skins,  with 
heavy  beards  and  well-appointed 
rifles,  fellows  "  who  wouldn't  stick  at 
scalping  an  Indian  or  a  dinner  of  ^ule- 
meat,"  and  who  belonged  to  the  Vo- 
lunteer Battalion,  in  which  they  had 
enrolled  themselves  "  more  by  way  of 
recreation  than  for  glory  or  patriot- 
ism." They  were  not  easy  to  under- 
stand, havlngpassed  most  part  of  their 
lives  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  dis- 
trict which  has  its  own  peculiar  phrase- 
ology. 

''  We  soon  became  qaite  sociable,  and, 
after  a  hearty  sapper  of  fried  beef  and 
biscait,  by  some  miraoaloos  dispensation 
a  five  sbMou  keg  of  whisky  was  uncorked, 
and,  iSler  a  thirty  days'  thirst,  onr  new- 
found friends  slaked  away  unremittingly. 
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Many  were  the  marreUoos  adTeninres 
Barrated  of  hontiags,  fii^iitiiigSy  fineeifaigB, 
BBOwingBy  and  elarratioiia  ;  and  one  etal- 
warty  bronaed  trapper  beside  me,  finding 
an  attentife  listener,  began  :— '  The  last 
time,  captin,  I  cleared  Uie  Oregon  trail, 
the  Ingens  fowt  us  amazin'  hard.  Pete,' 
said  he,  addressing  a  fWend  smoking  a 
day  pipe  by  the  fire,  with  a  half  pint  of 
eom-jnice  in  his  hand,  which  serred  to 
moisten  his  own  day  at  interrals  be- 
tween ererj  pnff,— '  Pete,  do  yen  notice 
how  I  dropped  the  Redskin  who  put  the 
poiaoned  arrow  in  my  moccasin  !  Snakes, 
captin  I  the  Tannints  lay  thick  as  leares 
behind  the  rocks ;  and,  bless  ye,  the  minit 
I  let  fiJl  old  Ginger  from  my  jaw,  up  they 
springs,  and  lets  fiy  their  flmt-heiEhded  ar- 
rers  in  amongst  ns,  and  one  on  'em  wiped 
me  right  through  the  leg.  '.  I  tell  yer  what 
it  is,  boss,  I  riled,  I  did,  though  we'd  had 
tolerable  lack  in  the  forenoon  ^— for  I 
dropped  two  and  a  squaw,  and  Pete  got 
his  good  six— ^arrin'  that  the  darned  Til- 
lainshad  hamstrung  our  mule,  and  we 
were  bound  to  see  the  thing  out.  Well, 
captin,  as  I  tell  ye,  I'm  not  weak  in  the 
Jiats,  bat  it's  no  joke  to  hold  the  heft  of 
twenty-three  pounds  on  a  sight  fbr  aboTe 
ten  minits  on  a  stretch;  so  Pete  and  me 
scrouched  down,  made  a  little  smoke  with 
some  sticks,  and  then  we  moyed  off*,  a  few 
rods,  whar  we  got  a  dar  peep.  For  better 
than  an  hour  we  see'd  nothin';  but  on  a 
suddin  I  see'd  the  chap — I  know'd  him 
by  his  paintln'— that  drir  the  arrer  in  my 
hide  :  he  was  peerin'  round  quite  bold, 
thinkin'  we'd  yamoeed  ;  I  jist  fetched  old 
CKager  up  and  drawed  a  bee  line  on  his 
cratoby  and,  stranger,  I  giy  him  sich  a 
winch  in  the  stemaeh  that  he  dropped 
straight  into  his  tracks  :  he  did  !  In  fiye 
jumps  I  ris  his  bar,  and  Pete  and  me 
wam't  troubled  again  for  a  week.' " 

After  two  months  passed  tt  Mon- 
terey, tke  ABerian  squdron  aosem- 
bled  and  a  new  commodore  airired, 
wherpvpon  lieat.  Wise's  captain  was 
not  Sony  to  be  allowed  to  lift  his  an- 
chors, and  aToid  playing  second  fiddle 
to  the  new  commander-in-chief  by 
transferring  his  pennant  to  the  waters 
of  the  San  Francisco.  On  the  way 
thither  his  lientenant  treats  os  tosomo 
yams  of  extraordinary  ton^^mess. 
Speakkig  of  the  lasso,  in  the  nse  of 
wnlch  the  Califomians  are  particolarly 
skiifol— catching  a  boll  by  the  tail  and 
maldng  him  fling  a  somerset  over  his 
or  dragging  a  grizzly  bear  for 
to  the  baiting  place— be  calls  to 
luiTiiif  osoe  seen  a  troop  of 
'an  Qeneni  Boeas'  qntnta, 


[Jan. 

near  Bnenos  Ayres,  trained  to  nm 
like  hares,  with  fore  and  hind  legs 
lashed  together  by  thongs  of  hide :  it 
was  nndortaken  to  presore  the  ani- 
mals fipom  being  thrown  by  the  Indian 
Mlds,  and  the  riders,  as  a  conse- 
qoence,  lanced  to  death.  Bnt  I  was 
nur  more  amused  one  afternoon,  when 
passing  a  fiuidango,  near  Monterey, 
to  see  a  dnmkencaUie-driyer,  monnted 
on  a  restiye,  plongmg  beast,  hold  at 
arm's  length  a  tray  of  glasses,  brim- 
ming with  agnardiente,  which  he  po- 
litely offered  toeverybody  within  reach 
of  his  cmrettingB,  withoat  ever  once 
spilling  a  drop."  These  marveUons 
feats  are  nothing,  however,  compared 
to  the  cannibal  exf^oits  of  some  nn- 
fbrtonate  emignrnts,  who,  having  let- 
tered on  their  way,  w^«  overtaken  by 
the  snow  in  the  Califomian  moan- 
tains,  and  compelled  to  encamp  foe 
the  winter.  Their  provisions  and 
cattle  consumed,  even  to  the  last  horse 
hide,  fsmine  and  insanity  ensned. 
Those  who  starved  to  deatii  were 
eaten  by  the  survivors,  whose  appe- 
tites, if  we  may  believe  Mr  Wbe, 
were  qoite  prodigioos.  A  Dntchman, 
he  gravely  assures  us,  actually  ate  a 
full-grown  body  in  thirty-six  hours ; 
and  another  bdled  and  devoured,  in 
a  single  night,  a  child,  nkie  years  of 
age.  We  cannot  venture  to  extract 
the  revolting  details  that  follow.  The 
lieutenant's  focetionsnees  upon  Ais 
horrible  subject  is  rather  ghastly ;  and 
the  partionuira  sof^plied  by  a  young 
l^paidard,  who  "  ate  a  Myy,"  are 
abominable  in  the  extreme,  aldiough 
possibly  true.  At  least  Mr  Wise  as- 
suresnshehad  them  from  tlM  lad's  own 
lips.  And,  whilst  hisslreiigth  lasted, 
poor  Baptiste  was  drudge  to  the  wfa<^ 
party,  doing  his  dntv  well,  fiaiching 
rael  and  water,  until  at  last,  as  he 
tokl  Mr  Wise,"*  very  hngry,  sir ;  eat 
anything." 

On  the  wild  and  di«ary  tttxk  from 
the  States  to  Califbniift,  frightM  dis- 
asters cccnr  to  caravans  of  era^nots, 
which,  encumbered  wkh  women  and 
ddUren,  and  soraetiffles  under  mcon- 
petent  leaders,  lose  precious  ttee  by 
the  way,  and  are  om^  and  crushed 
by  the  terrible  winter  of  ^ose  deso- 
late regions.  Journeying  near  the 
Sacramento,  Mr  Johnson  caaae  i^Nia 
tiMhoQseof '«old  KqrriNvg  tbe  can- 
nibal, who  reveOed  in  the  nwftd  ' 
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on  huuB  fledi  snd  blood,  doriag  the 
wiffinings  of  a  pvt j  of  emignuits nosr 
tbe  pMB  of  ^e  Sierra  Neyiula,  in  the 
winter  of  1847.  It  is  sdd  that  tbe 
ttitewhidi  Kejsbnrt;  then  acquired 
has  not  left  him,  and  that  he  often 
declares,  with  evident  gisto, '  I  would 
like  to  eat  a  piece  of  you ;'  and  seve- 
cal  have  sworn  to  shoot  him,  if  he 
veotnes  <m  amck/cmd  declaratioBS  to 
tkem.  We  there&re  looloed  upon  the 
dea  oi  this  wild  beast  in  bvman  fom 
with  a  ffood  deal  of  disgusted  eurio- 
flHj,  and  kmt  our  bowie-knives  handj 
Ibr  a  slice  <h  him  if  neoessanr." 

SaHor  though  he  is,  Mr  Wise 
troubles  his  reader  reiy  nttle  with 
naatical  mattfra.  During  a  fow  weeks 
he  was  a  good  deal  afloat,  having 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
BMta,  a  for^  ton  schooner,  with  a 
<ttfw  of  fifteen  aadofs,  a  ramU  boy, 
mad  a  mulatto  cook,  who  had  once 
l^een  *^  head  bottle-washer  <^  a  liver- 
pool  liner,  with  glass  nid>s  on  de 
cabin  doors;"  but  otherwise  most  of 
his  time  seems  to  have  been  spent  on 
shore,  ri^bog,  shooting,  dancing,  and 
love-making,  doing  military  duty  in 
garrison  at  MsMilsn,  throwing  up 
fertificatioMS,  and  surprisinff  parties 
of  Mexicans,  whose  fear  of  the  Grin- 
gos was  most  intense  and  Indicrons. 
In  their  civil  wars,  and  when  con- 
tending with  ih»  Spaniards  for  their 
indqpNBndence,  the  Mexicans  have 
oocasionalfy  fought  doggedly,  although 
never  ddHully ;  but  when  opposed  to 
combatants  of  the  Anglo-Sucon  race, 
they  have  mvariably  shown  them- 
nelves  anant  cowards.  Although  the 
noUiers  of  the  States  have  even  kfls 
njlitarf  ^a^piinj*  thui  those  oi 
Menioo,  te  bodily  strangth,  skiU 
with  the  rifle,  Intre^ditT^,  and  self- 
roliance  of  tiie  fomer,  would  render 
them  forraidiMe  opponents  even  to 
|Well-driDed  European  troops.  As  to 
khe  Mexicans,  no  matter  how  great 
I  the  numerical  odds  in  their  favour, 
{they  never  could  or  would  stand 
^  agittnst  the  hardy  Yankee  volnnteers. 
In  the  summer  of  1846,  Mr  Faiionan 
met,  iBon  the  wild  and  kmely  banks 
of  the  Upfsr  Arkansas,  Piiee^s  Mis- 
nenri  niahwui,  on  its  w«yto  Santa 

**  No  men  ever  eaharked  upon  a  mlli- 
Ury  expedition  mth  a  greats  love  for 
the  woric  hef<^e  them  than  the  Misson- 


riaai ;  bat  if  difeipline  and  •abonUBatiMi 
be  the  oritema  of  merit,  these  eol^ien 
were  worthleflB  indeed.  Yet  when  their 
exploits  have  rang  thiongh  all  America, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  they 
were  exoellent  iiregolar  troops.  Their 
ylctorie»  were  gained  in  the  teeth  of 
eyerj  established  precedent  of  warfare  ; 
they  were  owing  to  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  miHtary  qualities  in  the  men 
theesielves.  Witheut  disetpline  or  a 
sj^rit  of  sahordiaation,thef  knew  how  to 
kiMp  their  EMiks,  aad  aet  ae  oae  wum. 
Beni^ian's  iegi»eat  marefaed  ti»«ns^ 
New  Mexioe  mere  like  a  bead  of  F»e 
Compaaions  than  like  the  paid  eoldien  of 
a  modem  govenuneat.  When  General 
Taylor  complimented  Boniphan  on  his 
sncoess  at  Sacramento  and  elsewhere, 
the  colonel's  reply  very  well  illostrates 
atke  relations  which  subosted  between  the 
offleere  and  men  of  Ids  command.  *  I 
dont  know  anything  of  the  mancearres. 
The  beys  kept  coming  te  aie  to  let  them 
charge  ;  aad  when  I  wtm  a  good  «ppo»- 
tnaiiy.ItoldthemtheyBi^gQ.  They 
were  off  like  a  ihot,  and  thai'a  aU  I 
knew  aboat  it.' 

''  The  backwoods  lawyer  was  better 
fitted  to  eonciliate  the  good-will  than  to 
command  the  obedience  of  his  men^ 
There  were  many  serving  under  him, 
who,  both  from  character  and  education, 
could  better  have  held  command  than  he. 
At  the  battle  of  fiacramento,  his  fron- 
tieremea  foaght  under  every  possible  dia- 
advaatage.  The  Mexieaas  had  riheeen 
their  ewa  peeilien;  ^b/ej  were  deawa  ap 
aeroaa  the  valley  that  led  te  tiMir  aattia 
«iiy  efC^bihaahoa;  their  whide  fiont  was 
eofared  by  intrenchmeata,  and  defended 
by  batteries  of  heavy  cannon ;  they  oot- 
nombered  the  invaders  five  te  one.  An 
eagle  flew  over  the  Americans^  and  a 
deep  murmur  rose  along  their  lines.  The 
enemy's  batteries  opened ;  long  they  re- 
mained under  fire,  but  when  at  length 
the  word  was  given,  they  shouted  and 
ran  forward.  In  one  of  the  diviriona, 
vHien  midway  to  the  enemy,  a  druahea 
officer  ordered  a  halt;  the  exasperated 
men  hesitated  to  obey.  '  Forward,  boys  I* 
cried  a  private  from  the  ranks  ;  and  the 
Americans,  rushing  like  tigers  upon  the 
enemy,  bounded  over  the  breastwork. 
Four  hundred  Mexicans  were  slain  upon 
the  q>ot,  and  the  rest  fled,  scattering 
over  the  plain  like  sheep.  The  standards, 
eannen,  aad  baggage  were  taken,  and 
among  the  rest  a  waggon  laden  with 
eords,  which  the  Mexicans,  in  the  ftdnesa 
of  their  confidence,  had  made  ready  for 
tying  the  American  prisoners." 

A  curious  picture  of  militaiy  tm- 
discipline — of  egregious  cowardice  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  fortunate  audacity 
on  the  other.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Doniphan  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war—consulting  the  men^s  pleasure, 
with  officers  drunk  before  the  enemy, 
and  privates  giving  the  word  of  com- 
mand—  however  successful  it  may 
l>rove  against  the  wretched  Mexicans, 
or  in  mountain  and  guerilla  warfare, 
would  never  answer  in  the  open  field 
against  a  regular  and  skilfully  com- 
manded army.  The  question,  then, 
follows, — How  far  could  these  staunch 
and  gallant  American  riflemen  be 
trained  to  the  strict  discipline  and 
military  exercises  and  manoeuvres 
essential  to  the  efficiency  ;of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  without  impairing 
the  very  qualities,  the  feelinp^s  of 
independent  action  and  self-reliance, 
whidi  render  them  so  valuable  as 
irregular  warriors?  This  inquiry, 
however,  is  not  worth  pursuing;  for 
we  suppose  there  is  little  chance  of 
XJnde  Sam  meddling  in  European 
quarrels,  and  sincerely  trust  he  will 
fio  curb  his  annexing  mania  as  to 
avoid  all  risk  of  European  armaments 
encountering  him  in  his  own  hemi- 
sphere. Touching  these  Missourian 
volunteers,  however,  Mr  Parkman's 
account  of  their  appearance,  and  of 
ills  interview  with  them,  is  most 
graphic  and  characteristic  One  fore- 
noon he  and  his  comj^anion,  Mr  Shaw, 
turned  aside  to  the  nver  bank,  half-a- 
mile  from  the  trail,  to  get  water  and 
rest.  They  put  up  a  kmd  of  awning, 
and  whilst  seated  under  it  upon  their 
buffalo  robes,  and  smoking,  they  saw 
a  dark  body  of  horsemen  approaching. 

**  *  We  are  going  to  catch  it  now/ 
said  Shaw :  *  look  at  those  fellows ; 
thereUl  be  no  peace  for  us  here.'  And, 
in  good  truth,  about  half  the  volunteers 
had  stragffled  away  fh>m  the  line  of 
«narch,  and  were  riding  oyer  the  meadow 
towards  us. 

"  *  How  are  you  1*  said  the  first  who 
came  up,  alighting  Arom  his  horse,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  the  ground.  The 
rest  followed  close,  and  a  score  of  them 
soon  gathered  about  us,  some  lying  at 
Aill  length,  and  some  sitting  on  horse- 
back. They  all  belonged  to  a  company 
raised  in  St  Louis.  There  were  some 
Tuffian  faces  among  them,  and  some  hag- 
gard with  debauchery  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  were  extremely  good-looking  men, 
superior  beyond  measure  to  the  ordinary 
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rank  and  file  of  an  army.  Except  thai 
they  were  booted  to  the  knees,  tiiey  wore 
their  belts  and  military  trappings  orer 
the  ordinary  dress  of  citizens.  Besides 
their  swords  and  holster  pistols,  they 
carried,  slung  firom  their  saddles,  the 
excellent  Springfield  carbines,  loaded  at 
the  breech.  They  inquired  the  character 
of  our  party,  and  were  anxious  to  know 
the  prospect  of  killing  buffiilo,  and  the 
chance  that  their  horses  would  stand  the 
journey  to  Santa  F6.  All  this  was  well 
enough,  but  a  moment  after  a  worse 
visitation  came  upon  us. 

**  *  How  are  you,  strangers  t  Whar 
are  you  going,  and  whar  are  you  from  V 
said  a  feUow,  who  came  trotting  up  with 
an  old  straw  hat  on  his  head.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  coarsest  brown  homespun 
cloth.  His  face  was  rather  sallow,  from 
feverand  ague,  andhis  tall  figure, although 
strong  and  sinewy,  was  quite  thin,  and 
had,  besides,  an  angular  look,  which, 
together  with  his  boorish  seat  on  horse- 
back, gare  him  an  appearance  anything 
but  graoeAil.  Plenty  more  of  the  same 
stamp  were  close  behind  him.  Their 
company  was  raised  in  one  of  the  frontier 
counties,  and  we  soon  had  abundant 
eridence  of  their  rustic  breeding :  dozens 
of  them  came  crowding  round,  pushing 
between  our  first  risitors,  and  staring  at 
us  with  unabashed  faces. 

** '  Are  you  the  captain  t'  asked  one 
fellow. 

**  *  What's  your  business  out  here  V  ia- 
quired  another. 

"  *  Whar  do  you  live  when  you're  at 
home  t'  said  a  third. 

•  *  I  reckon  you're  traders,'  surmised  a 
fourth  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  one  of 
them  came  confidently  to  my  side,  and 
Inquired,  in  a  low  Toice,  *  What  is  your 
partner's  name  1' 

**  As  each  new  comer  repeated  the 
same  questions,  the  nuisance  became 
intolerable.  Our  military  ▼isitors  were 
soon  disgusted  at  the  conMse  nature  of 
our  replies,  and  we  eould  oTerhear  them 
muttering  curses  against  us.  Presently, 
to  our  amazement,  we  saw  a  large 
cannon  with  four  horses  come  lumbering 
•  up  behind  the  crowd ;  and  the  driTer, 
who  was  perched  on  one  of  the  animals, 
stretching  his  neck  so  as  to  look  oyer  the 
rest  of  the  men,  called  out,— 

•*  *  Whar  are  you  from,  and  what^s 
your  business  V 

**  The  captain  of  one  of  the  eompanies 
was  amongst  our  visitors,  drawn  by  the 
tame  curiosity  that  had  attractedhis  men. 

<<  '  Well,  men,'  said  he  at  last,  lazily 
rising  from  the  ground  where  he  bad 
been  lounging,  *^  it's  getting  late;  I 
reckon  we  had  better  be  moTing.' 
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^  *  I  shuiH  start  yet,  anyhow/  said  ooe 
fellow,  who  lay  half  asleep,  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  arm. 

"  *  Don't  he  in  a  harry,  eaptaio,'  added 
the  lieutenant. 

••  *  Well,  hate  it  your  own  way,  we'll 
wait  awhile  longer,'  replied  the  obse- 
qnions  eommander. 

**  At  length,  howerer,  onr  Tisitors  went 
straggling  away  as  they  had  come,  and 
we,  to  our  great  relief,  were  left  alone 
again." 

A  most  mirth-provoking  specimen 
of  American  character.  Bat  we  must 
return  to  onr  friend  Mid  favoorite, 
Lieutenant  Wise,  who  is  trnly  a 
Yankee  Crichton  in  a  pea-jacket. 
Besides  his  nautical  skill,  and  the 
lingoal  accomplishments  already  ad- 
verted to,  he  is  a  Nimrod  in  the^unt- 
ing-field,  a  Cwtaur  on  horseback,  a 
Vestris  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 
Lovers  of  wild  sports  in  the  West 
will  luxuriate  in  his  descriptions  of 
hunting  exploits,  of  his  combats  with 
grizzly  bears  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
weight,  and  his  chase  of  an  antelope 
whose  fore-leg  he  had  nearly  severed 
from  its  shoulder  with  a  rine  bullet, 
but  which  still  managed  to  run  fom* 
leagnes,  the  wounded  member  ^*  tra- 
versing round  in  its  flight  like  a 
wheel,"  before  receiving  its  death- 
wound.  Unable  to  extract  a  tithe  of 
tiie  passages  that  tempt  us,  we  hurry 
on  to  his  departure  for  the  Mexican 
capita],  whither  he  was  sent  early  in 
the  month  of  May,  as  bearer  of  a 
despatch,  and  in  company  with  a 
Mexican  ofScer,  wiUi  whom  the  lieu- 
tenant was  at  first  disposed  to  be  most 
frieodlv  and  sociable,  but  who  for- 
fdied  his  esteem  by  the  cool  proposal 
of  a  plan  to  cheat  the  government, 
and  whom  he  soon  managed  to  leave 
behind — no  difflcidt  matter,  for  the 
Mexican  was  cumbered  with  port- 
manteau and  sumpter  mule,  whereas 
the  Yankee*s  sole  baggage,  as  he  him- 
self informs  us,  consisted  of  two  shirts 
and  a  toothbrush.  Thus  lightly 
equipped,  his  pace  was  very  rapid ; 
not  so  much  so,  however,  as  to  pre- 
vent his  noting  down  all  that  occurred 
by  the  way.  After  La  Barca  and 
Buxton,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  give 
novelty  to  an  account  of  Mexi- 
can travel  and  peculiarities.  Mr 
Wise  has  surmounted  the  difficulty ; 
and  so  great  is  the  freshness   and 


originality  of  his  narrative,  that 
we  read  it  with  as  much  zest  and 
enjoyment  as  if  it  were  the  first 
instead  of  the  twentieth  book  relat- 
ing to  Mexico  which  we  have  perused 
within  the  last  few  years.  His  anec- 
dotes are  most  racy  and  piquant; 
his  sketches  of  Mexican  women, 
officers,  leperosy  and  of  his  own  conn- 
toymen  in  Mexico,  are  taken  from  the 
life  with  a  truthful  and  vivid  pencil. 
With  the  class  of  leperos  he  had  al- 
ready made  acquaintance  on  the 
threshold  of  the  country.  Turning,  one 
day,  into  a  bowling  alley  at  Mazatlan. 
with  the  officers  of  a  British  frigate, 
he  gave  a  fine  horse  to  hold  to  one  of 
those  Mexican  mendicants.  The  fel- 
low's hatred  of  the^rtnpos  was  stronger 
than  his  love  of  gain ;  for  no  sooner 
was  he  left  alone  than  he  drew  a 

gistol  from  the  holsters,  shot  the 
orse,  and  ran  for  his  life,  which  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  been  worth  a 
maravedi  had  he  tarried  for  the  arrival 
of  the  enraged  lieutenant.  ^'Oh,  Mr 
Smithers !"  exclaims  the  disconsolate 
mariner  thus  cruelly  dismounted — 
^^  Oh,  Mr  Smithers  I  you  keep  a  good 
ten-pin  alley,  sing  a  good  song,  and 
your  wife  prepares  good  chocolate; 
you  are,  together,  good  fellows ;  but 
you  should  never,  O  Smithers  1  trans- 
form your  establishment  into  a  knack- 
er^i  yard.  And  you,  my  cruel  leperoj 
had  I  ever  got  a  sight  of  you  along 
that  weapon  you  handled  so  well — 
ah  I  I  wcdlnigh  wept  for  sorrow  that 
night,  and  did  not  recover  my  spirits 
for  a  fortnight."  The  leperos,  we 
need  hardly  explain,  are  the  pest  of 
Mexico— ragged,  dirty,  often  disgust- 
ing with  disease  or  deformity,  bom 
idlers,  beggars,  and  thieves— in  the 
latter  capacity  so  especially  skilful, 
that  Mr  Wise  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  a  man,  standing  open-mouthed 
in  a  crowd  of  them,  could  hardly  es- 
cape having  the  gold  picked  from  his 
molars.  They  reaped  a  rich  harvest  at 
the  time  of  the  American  invasion. 
It  was  a  case  of  *^  nos  amis  Us  en- 
nemisy  The  conquerors  were  preyed 
upon  by  the  conquered.  Iron  bars 
were  unavailing  agahist  the  cunning 
rogues.  "  One  evening  some  expert 
practitioner  contrived  to  entice  a 
valuable  pair  of  pistols,  clothing,  and 
other  articles,  from  my  table  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  apartment,  by  intro- 
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dndngapole  and  hook  throogfa  tiie 
iron  griik  of  the  window;  and  the 
eame  night  my  friend  Molinero  was 
robbed  of  his  bed-dothet ,  while  sleep- 
^^%i  by  the  same  enterprising  method." 
By  a  strange  tolerance,  theee  leperos 
ar9  admitted  eveiywhere ;  and  in  the 
^lendid  coffee  and  gambimg  hooses 
of  the  large  dtlee,  they  are  fimnd  rib- 
bing their  filthy  rags  against  officers* 
embroideries  and  the  fine  broaddotfa 
of  wealthy  burgesses.  AtGoanaxato, 
Mr  Wise  gives  a  livdy  description  of 
a  scene  of  this  kind  in  the  handsome 
saloons  of  the  Gran  Sodedad^  recall- 
ing to  onr  memory,  though  at  a  k>ng 
intenral,  some  striking  pages  of  the 
first  Tolome  of  Sealsfleld's  gorgeous 
Mexican  romance,  Der  Vite^  md 
die  Aristocrwten,  The  lepero*s  duef 
pastimes  are  tUeving,  sleeping,  and 
gambling  for  copper  coins.  By  way 
of  variety,  he  occasionally  gets  np  a 
mortal  combat.  We  think  the  follow- 
ing the  best  aooovnt  of  a  knl^dnd 
we  ever  read : — 

^A  lepero  was  purohasiBg  a  bit  of 
diocolate;  it  Ml  in  the  dirt,  when  an- 
other, probably  thiaking  it  a  lawfhl  priie, 
aeized  it  and  teok  a  large  bite;  whereupon 
the  lawful  owner  iwnng  a  mass  of  heavy 
fiteel  spars  attached  to  his  wrist,  jingling, 
with  some  force,  on  the  offender's  head. 
In  a  second  down  dropped  the  spurs,  and 
^erapat  (a  kind  of  blanket)  were  wound 
round  the  left  arms.  With  low  deep 
ounes  and  flashing  eyes,  their  knives 
Reamed  in  the  light ;  the  spectators 
cleared  a  ring,  and  to  woik  tiiey  went 
I  spraag  upon  a  stone  pillar  to  be  out  of 
ham's  way,  and  thas  had  a  dear  viMr  of 
the  fray.  Heir  blades  were  very  oa- 
oqaally  matched  :  one  was  at  least  ei|pkt 
iiMheey  and  the  other  not  half  that  mea- 
aurement;  but  both  iqipeared  adepts  at 
the  game,  watching  each  other  like  wild 
cats,  ready  for  a  spring — moving  can- 
iiously  to  and  fro,  makhig  feints  by  the 
ehielded  arm,  or  stamp  of  the  fboL  for  a 
minute  or  tvro  ;  when,  <piick  as  a  flarib,  I 
saw  two  rapid  passes  made  by  both : 
blood  spirted  flme  an  uglf  wound  in  the 
^«r-vender's  throat,  but  at  the  same 
aMmeat  his  short  weapon  seided  tiie  doom 
of  his  antagoniaty  and  he  Jay  apon  the 
^reuady  lifiriess  as  the  bloody  steel  that 
•truck  hiBL  I  glanced  at  the  wounds 
after  the  aflfair  had  terminated,  and  found 
the  knife  had  been  plunged  twice  directly 
in  the  region  of  the  heart  There  was  no 
^foH  or  attempt  made  by  the  beholders 
io  anrait  the  parses ;  and  the  surrifor 
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caught  np  hie  spun— a  bjatander  qnickly 
folded  a  handsome  kerchief  to  his  nedc — 
and  threading  the  crowd  he  was  soon  oat 
of  sight.  The  corpse  was  laid  open  a 
liquor-stand,  with  a  delf  platter  apeii  the 
breast." 

The  Mexican  capital  was  not  a  little 
Americaniaed  at  the  period  of  Mr 
Wise's  visit  The  acconnt  he  gives 
of  the  state  of  affairs  there,  is  not  veiy 
creditable  to  the  morals  and  tastes  €^ 
the  victorioos  volunteers;  and  he  ex- 
presses a  natural  doubt  whether  the 
scenes  there  enacted  will  have  been 
benefidal  to  *the  thousands  of  young 
men  whom  the  war  had  called  to 
Mexico.  The  great  hotels  and  coffee- 
houses were  all  under  Yankee  dond- 
nion,  with  Yankee  ice,  and  drinks, 
signs,  manners,  customs,  and  habits, 
^^  as  if  the  city  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  Yankeefied  all  over,  in- 
stead of  being  only  occupied  a  diort 
twelvemonth  by  the  troops."  De- 
bauchery of  every  kind  was  rife,  but 
gambling  was  the  vice  that  took  the 
strongest  hold.  In  the  large  tavern 
or  restauration,  where  Mr  Wise  usually 
dined,  in  every  nook  from  hall  to  attic, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eating-room, 
in  the  corridors  and  on  the  landing- 
placed,  gaming-tables  were  displayed. 

*"  Sueh  a  eeaJeased  eeseaes  ofworidly 
hellyin  all  its  gfaviiig,  disgust^  fri^it- 
fidaees,  never  existed.  And  there  aever 
was  lack  of  players  either— ao  !  not  a 
table  but  was  closely  surrounded  by  offi- 
cers and  soldiers— blacklegs  and  rillains 
of  an  sorts— betting  uncommonly  high, 
too— many  of  the  banks  having  sixty  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  alone  on 
the!  tables— and  once  I  saw  a  eemmon 
flold&er  stake  and  win  two  hundred  ounces 
atairiaglebet  Other  adoons  were  filled 
with  Mexieaiigirie,  with  muiie  aaddaa- 
eng,  attended  ij  every  species  of  vjeoy  all 
goiag  oa  nnoeaiagly*  d^  and  njgbt  to- 


This  is  an  Amoicaa^  acooant.  Of 
course  most  of  tids  lavish  expenditure 
and  gambled  gold  had  Ihefr  oridn  in 
tiie  plunder  of  Mexico.  Indeed,  lien- 
tenant  Wise  does  not  mince  the  matter 
at  all,  but  informs  ns  how  he  himself, 
after  a  night-excnrsion  in  the  vidni^ 
of  Maaatlan,  returned  laden  with 
spdl,  and  f6lt  such  an  itchmg  to 
search  people^s  pockets  that  he  made 
no  doubt  <k  soon  becomh^  as  good  « 
freebooter  as  ever  drew  sword.    Sa 
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was  then,  liowerer,  bvt  a  noTioe  in 
tbe  acienoe  of  pillage,  for  ke  afterwards 
learned  tluU  a  sadiUe,  wbich  be  had 
j^)pft>piiated,  oontained  six  gddea 
onnees,  wkereby  the  aaddlerf  to  whom 
he  iBtrnsted  it  for  renoyation,  was 
much  benefited.  Wbem  an  offioer 
heading  the  United  States  oommis- 
sion  saw  nothing  derogatory  in  plun- 
der, there  can  be  no  doubt  m  the 
rapackj  of  the  diasipated  and  reck- 
len  deaperadoes  of  wiilch  the  Ame- 
rican expeditionary  fone  was  notori- 
onsly  in  pari  oomposed.  And  in  an 
anny  where  di8e^>line  was  Uuc,  aad 
s  spirit  of  and-nulitaiy  eqnality  pre- 
▼ailed  amongst  offioers  and  men,  tiM 
oont^iea  would  rapidly  spread. 
DoabtlesB  this  was  an  aggravating 
cause  of  Mexican  hatred  to  iht 
Ormgo9.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
fighting  was  over,  kiadwaw  and  atten- 
tkn  were  shown  to  the  invadecs,  and 
0ome  of  the  Mexican  afficen  q^ear 
to  have  been  thrashed  into  a  most 
fG0ectionateiiQgard  for  their  conqseroo. 
One  fine  fellow,  a  colonel  of  cavahry, 
an  gold  and  skitter,  with  richly  diased 
«^«e  scabbard,  and  mirB  of  a  daa- 
xliBg  bomsh,  insisted  apon  givmg  a 
hreakfitft  to  a  large  p«rty  of  American 
ofioers.  Tbere  were  a  nnoiber  of 
Mexican  miHkkirtt  premiit,  alldeco- 
lated,  some  with  emblems  of  battles 
in  whnh  they  had  been  defeated ;  and 
as  the  repast  was  in  some  degree 
piMic,  (b<9ng  held  m  A  lane  bffliard- 
room,)  a  anmber  of  casaal  observen 
asOTiMed  ronnd  the  table,  and  hdped 
4o  drink  the  nomeroas  toasts,  pocket- 
ing thdr  passes  after  each,  to  be 
ready  for  the  next.  The  bampwit 
iKgan  with  a  hamper  (^  brandy,  by 
way  of  whet;  a  most  misoeUaneoas 
collection  of  edibles  was  then  placed 
opon  the  boaid,  aad  clant  and  sherry 
ocnkted  rapidly  ta  the  health  ami 
flMmory  of  a  host  of  fivittg  and  dead 
genersis,  both  Mexican  and  Ameri- 
can, beginning  with  Washington  and 
fiidLalgo,  and  gradaalfy  arriving  at 
4SanU  Anna  and  "  Skote,*'  ^oott,)  for 
wUoh  laat-naaMd  pair  of  warriorB 
Mr  Wise  estimates  ^at  at  least  eighty 
or  ninety  <^een  were  given.  The 
MJexicaaa,  habUaally  temperate,  got 
cxoeedingly  dnmk,  and,  like  most 
Bonthems  when  in  that  state,  fori- 
onsly  excited;  the  chief  characteris- 
iics  of  their  intoxication  being  on- 
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bomided  afibction  for  their  gvests, 
and  admiration  of  their  own  prowess. 

^  Our  gallant  hosty  in  a  few  disgoinied 
obseryatioDB,  assured  ns  that  he  was  not 
onl J  brare  himself^  and  loyed  brarery  in 
others^  bnt  that  his  horse  was  brave^  and 
had  been  wonnded  in  divers  battles.  *Io 
way  wUientef*  said  the  fieree  oolonel, 
pomiding  the  erden  on  his  oapaoionc 
breast,  awi  forthwith  preelaiBed  to  the 
andienee  his  inteBtion  to  pay  for  every- 
thing that  anybody  eould  poMibly  eat  or 
drink  for  a  fortnight ;  and,  seizing  me  by 
the  arms,  he  impressiTely  remarked  that 
1  was  the  most  intimate  friend  he  ever 
had  except  his  wile^  and  requested  me  to 
throw  his  huge  shako  up  to  the  ceiling 
solely  for  amittad,  and  fbr  the  good-fel- 
lowship of  the  thing— which  I  instantiy 
did,  and  made  the  bearskin  and  golden 
plates  ring  aguaat  the  rafters.  There- 
apon  he  ealled  for  more  wine,  and  dMdred 
all  who  loved  him  to  fareak  a  fow  glames, 
fahnself  with  a  «oapk  of 


At  whidi  period  of  the  action  the 
landlord  cot  off  the  siqyplies  of  liqnor, 
antidpating,  doubtless,  the  entbw 
demolition  of  his  establishment ;  and 
the  rev^erB  got  to  horse,  and  went 
for  a  torn  in  the  Alameda,  then 
thronged  1^  all  the  foshion  of  Qaere- 
taro,  in  which  city  these  jovial  pro- 
ceedings occmred.  After  galloping 
Toimd  tiie  promenade,  at  a  pace  that 
terrified  the  natives,  lieittenant  Wise 
ran  a  "pomst,**  as  he  calls  it,  witii 
one  of  his  Mexican  friends,  who  was 
stiU  nnder  the  inflnence  of  his  nn- 
ironted  libations. 

«Ib  fane  Cahfemian  style,  he  shMk 
his  hridk,  gaf«  ivv,  and  came  leaping 
like  a  flash  towmrds  me.  I  waa  no  novioe 
at  the  sport,  aad,  tomehii^  one  of  the 
finest  horses  in  the  army  withmy  heel, 
the  gallant  sorrel  q>rang  forward  to 
meet  him.  We  met  in  fuU  career ;  my 
charger  stood  like  the  great  pyramid,  bnt 
the  &ock  rolled  my  antagonist  into  the 
street.  I  dionld  in  contesy  have  got 
down  firom  the  saddle  to  his  aflsistaaoe, 
bnt,  Mfleetng  that  without  a  Udder  I 
never  shenld  be  able  te  get  an  my  high 
steed  aguiv  I  roBaiaed  qaiet  Beiaga 
sailer^  I  gahied  great  repatatiMi  by  this 
feat»  and  gave  an  entertainsMat  ea  the 
strength  of  it." 

Sorely  there  never  was  a  joUier 
fellow  than  Lieutenant  Wise  of  the 
United  States  navy.  A  rare  good 
companion  he  most  be,  a  seal  botnus 
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sociui  across  a  julep,  a  very  storehouse 
of  fun,  frolic,  and  adventtire.   So  well 
do  we  like  his  society,  that  we  are 
only  sorry  we  cannot  at  present  ac- 
company him  further  on  his  rambles, 
or  return  with  him  to  Mazatlan,  where 
he  arrived  at  a  flying  gallop,  after  a 
ride  of  2500  miles  on  horseback— the 
last  112  leagues  in  fifty- three  hours, 
(said  to  be  the  quickest  trip  on  record,) 
to  be  received  by  a  host  of  friends, 
and  by  a  Yankee  band  playmg,  ^^Hail, 
Columbia  1"  and  sail  with  him  to 
Polynesia,  and  revisit  Valparaiso  and 
Lima,  and  many  other  places,  in  all 
of  which  he  manages  heartily  to  amuse 
both  himself  and  his  reader,  till  he 
finally  drops  anchor  in  the  waters  of- 
the  Chesapeake,  arriving,  with  equal 
satisfaction  to  both  parties,  at  the  end 
of450  pages,  and  55,000  miles.    His 
book  richly  deserves  an  independent 
notice  ;  but  as  we  started  by  associat- 
ing it  with  others,  we  are  compelled 
to  lay  it  aside,  whilst  we  visit  the 
glittering  coast  of  California,  in  com- 
pany wiUi  Mr  Theodore  Johnson,  who 
arrived  on  the  1st  of  April  1849  in 
Sancelito  Bay,  and  proceeded  forth- 
with to  look  for  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  whose  wide  and  elegant  streets 
he  had  frequently  traced  upon  the 
map.    After  some  search,  he  found 
the  city.    ^'  It  consisted  of  one  board- 
shed  and  one  tent,  holding  on  to  the 
hill-side  like  a  woodpecker  agamst  a 
tree.*'    Thus  was  his  first  illusion  dis- 
sipated.    A  few  other   CaUfomian 
castles  were  speedily  to  crumble.  "The 
latitude  of  llichmond,  and  climate  of 
Italy,  the  gold  of  Ophir,  the  silver, 
red  wood  and  cedar  of  Sol  omon's 
temple,  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, the  vineyards  of  France,  indigo 
of  Hindostan,  and  wheat  of  America, 
golden  rocks,  and  rivers  fiowing  over 
tiie  same  metal,"  such  were  a  few  of 
the  bright  promises  that  had  lured 
bim,  "  m  company  with  thousands  of 
his  go-ahead  countrymen,**  to  the  El- 
dorado of  the  Pacific.  These  were  the 
things  he  expected;  let  us  collect, 
fh>m  his  first  week's  experience  m 
California,  those  that  he  really  found. 
Ugly  barren  hills,  a  miserable  sandy- 
day  soil,  producing  a  weed  which  a 
starving  jackass  wiU  scorn,  and  a  fine 


dust,  against  which  the  most  impene- 
trable evelids  are  not  proof,  a  repul- 
sive and  disagreeable  climate  in  the 
month  of  Apru,  (growing  worse  as  the 
summer  advances,)  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  following  each  other  in 
constant  succession,  water  often  ex- 
tremely scarce,  and  impregnated  with 
quicksilver,  platina,  and  other  mine- 
rals, killing  the  fish,  and  giving  Chris- 
tians the  Sacramento  fever,  "  a  slow, 
continual  fever,  which  men  go  about 
with  for  months ;  but  in  its  more  vio- 
lent forms  soon  mortal,  always  affect- 
ing the  brain,  and,  in  case  of  recovery, 
leaving  the  mind  impaired.  The  lung 
fever  and  rheumatism  are  brought  on 
by  working  in  the  cold  water,  and 
stooping  continually  under  the  burn- 
ing sun.**    The  scurvy,  too,  was  pre- 
viuent,  from  the  use  of  salt  provisions, 
for  none  could  find  time  to  procure 
fresh  ones,  to  hunt  or  tend  cattle ;  and 
if  they  did  leave  their  eternal  digging 
for  sueh  pursuits,  the  prices  they  ex- 
pected were  preposterous.  Wild  cattle 
and  game  are  plenty  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento  and  adjacent  mountains, 
but  in  Califomia  the  hours  are  truly 
golden,  and  not  to  be  wasted  on  kitchen 
considerations ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hardship  of  driving  wild  oxen  or  cann- 
ing a  gun  across  a  rugged  country  with 
the  thermometer  at  lOQ*"  to  112^  in 
the  shade— the  usual  temperature  in 
June  and  July,  and  one  fully  justify- 
ing the  derivation  of  the  name  Cali- 
fomia from  two  Spanish  words  signi- 
fying  a   hot  oven,    caliente   homo, 
**  The  thermometer  stood  at  90**  Fab- 
renheit,    at  noon,  in  the   shade  of 
Culloma  valley,  on  the  16th  of  April; 
and  at  night  we  slept  cold  in  our  tent 
with  our  clothing  on,  and  provided 
with  abundant  blankets.**    With  such 
a  clunate,  and  with  no  grass  in  the 
mountains  fit  to  sustain  them,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  best  pack-horses  can 
carry  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  pounds  weight  across  the 
mountains,  and  frequently  fall  down 
and  die  if  overiaden.    At  the  time 
referred  to— that  is  to  say,  in  the  month 
of  April  last— Mr  Johnson^continually 
saw   old  miners   departing  for  the 
cafions*   of  the  middle   and  north 
Forks,  with  one  month*s  supply  of 


•  •*  A  caHon  is  the  narrow  opening  between  two  mountains,  Bereral  hundred  and 
Bometimes  a  thoniand  feet  in  depth;  rising,  some  of  them,  like  perpendicular  diflb  on 
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proYisioiiB,  consisting  of  seventy-fiye 
lb.  of  poric  and  seventy-five  lb.  of 
pilot  bread,  for  which  they  paid  re- 
spectivdj  at  the  rates  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  per  hundred  pounds  I  Now, 
although  the  prices  of  these  articles 
wererapidly  declining  on  the  sea-board, 
by  reason  of  the  immense  importation, 
yet  the  price  dT  fresh  beef  was  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  hundred  pounds  in 
San  Fhmcisco,  and  must  farther  en- 
hance there,  the  supply  then  being 
quite  insuffident.  Fresh  provisions 
will  therefore  be  consumed  at  the  sea- 
port and  trading  towns,  and  not  in 
the  mining  region.  The  humbug  of 
preserved  meats  was  already  exploded, 
great  quantities  having  been  spoiled." 
All  thiis  was  very  different  from  the 
promised  vineyards  and  corn-fields; 
and  Mr  Johnson,  who  had  not  come 
to  Catifomia  to  feed  on  salt  junk  at  six 
shillings  a  pound,  and  to  drmk  mercu- 
rial water,  began  to  wish  himself  back 
again  almost  as  soon  as  arrived. 

In  countries  where  a  large  majo- 
rity of  the  men  are  content  to  give, 
year  after  year,  their  skill,  energy, 
and  time,  in  exchange  for  a  few  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold,  or  even  of  silver, 
the  reports  of  a  land  where  the  most 
precious  of  these  metals  turns  up  under 
the  ploughshare,  abounds  in  the 
riven,  mingles  with  the  highway- 
dust,  and  is  picked  from  the  bricks  of 
the  houses,  are  naturally  at  first 
reodved  with  doubt  and  misgiving, 
and  suspected  of  exaggeration,  if  not 
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condemned  as  fiction.  We  confess, 
for  our  part,  that  we  attached  little 
weight  to  the  first  accounts  of  Cali- 
fomian  marvels,  and  that  long  after 
the  wise  men  of  the  East  had  begun 
to  debate,  in  the  shadow  of  the  grass- 
hopper, the  possible  effect  upon  the 
curren<7^  of  the  anticipated  influx  of 
the  produce  of  the  diggings,  we  still 
were  sceptics  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
*the  newly-found  treasure.  But  even 
those  who  gave  readiest  credence  to 
the  tale  of  wonder,  could  hardly,  we 
should  have  thought,  have  expected 
that  the  ingots  were  to  be  gathered 
without  trouble  or  pain  beyond  that 
of  performing  a  long  journey  and 
filling  a  big  bag.  Evidently  this 
was  Mr  Johnson's  notion,  and  that  of 
not  a  few  others  of  his  sanguine  coun- 
trymen, "who  left  their  homes  and 
families,  and  the  decendes  of  dvilisa- 
tion,  with  the  expectation  of  acquiring 
an  adequate  competency  by  the  efforts 
.  of  a  single  year.**  At  what  figure 
Mr  Johnson  rates  an  "adequate  com- 
petency** we  know  not ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent he  expected  to  be  placed  on 
pretty  nearly  the  same  footing  as 
those  Oriental  princes  who,  after  wan- 
dering through  the  desert  to  the  en- 
chanted gardens,  had  the  free  pick  of 
trees  whose  fruits  were  diamonds  and 
rubies.  The  real  state  of  lUffairs 
proved  very  different.  A  few  per- 
sons, dwellers  in  California  when  the 
golden  richness  of  the  soil  was  first 
aiscovered  in  1848,*  may  have  made 
large  fortunes  on  easy  terms,  by  being 


dibar  hand,  as  if  torn  asunder  by  a  Tiolent  oonvaleion  of  nature.  Through  these 
poor  the  mahiog  mountain  torrents  of  the  vet  digpins  of  the  gold  regions  of  Califor- 
nia."—fii^Ct  in  the  Gold  Regiont,  p.  180. 

*  At  Satter's  saw-mill,  from  which  the  Culloma  ralley  takes  its  second  name,  Mr 
Johnson  saw  and  eonversed  with  Mr  Marshall,  a  proprietor  of  the  mill,  and  one  of 
tha  int  diseorerezB  of  ^e  gold.  The  discovery  was  made  when  cutting  out  the 
mUl-imce,  acroas  a  portion  of  the  former  bed  of  a  stream.  **  He  pointed  out  to  us  the 
patiieidar  location  of  the  first  discoTeiies.  This  is  some  fifty  yards  below  the  mill, 
wbare  a  laice  fir-tree  extends  across  the  race.  He  stated  that  they  threw  up  a  good 
deal  of  gold,  mixed  with  the  sand  and  clay,  before  they  seriously  examined  it,  or 
ascertained  its  character.'*  It  must  have  struck  many  as  singular,  that  gold  mines 
so  near  the  surface  should  so  long  have  been  unobserrcd.  California  was  explored  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1700  by  the  Jesuit  Eusebio  Kino,  who  first  ascertained  it  to  be 
part  of  the  great  American  continent,  and  not  an  island,  as  was  preriously  belicTcd; 
Soon  aftemnkhlB,  missionary  stations  were  established  there,  paring  the  way  for  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  padres  still  remain,  but  their  mission- 
honet  are  dilapidated,  and  their  influence  is  gone.  To  them  Mr  Johnson  attributes 
tht  long  eonoealment  of  the  metallic  wealth  of  California.  **  That  these  priests  were 
cognisant  of  the  abundance  of  the  precious  metal  at  that  period,  (a  century  ago,)  is 
now  weU  known;  but  they  were  members  of  the  extraordinary  society  of  the  Jesuits, 
which,  jealous  of  its  aU-perradiog  influence,  and  dreading  the  eff'ect  of  a  large  Pro- 
testant emigration  to  the  western,  as  well  as  to  the  eastern  shores  of  America, 
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earij  in  tiie  field,  and  tiiroagh  barter 
with  tibe  Lidians,  who  (before  they 
were  frightened  and  Boored  bj*  the 
shooting  and  scalping  practices  of  the 
Oregonians  and  others)  were  wiiiing 
enough  to  labour  and  trade,  and  to 
give  gold-dost  weight  for  weight  for 
glass  beads  and  other  baubles.  We 
read  of  one  man,  a  western  farmer, 
owner  and  occnpier  of  a  loghonse, 
known  as  the  Bine  Tent,  who 
arrived  in  California  before  the 
gold  discoveries,  treated  the  Indians 
well,  learned  their  language,  em- 
ployed them  to  dig,  and  realised,  it 
is  said,  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Another  old  settler,  we  are 
told,  accumulated,  in  the  season  of 
1848,  also  by  help  of  the  Indians, 
nearly  two  bushels  of  gold-dust.  Our 
arithmetic  is  not  equid  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  into  pounds  sterling,  but 
at  a  rough  estimate  we  should  take  it 
to  reiMresent  a  veiy  pleasing  sum — ^pos- 
sibly the  competency  Mr  Johnson . 
aspired  to.  But  those  palmy  days  of 
gold-gathering  have  fled,  violently 
driven  away ;  the  Indians,  welcomed 
with  bullets  instead  of  beads,  will 
work  no  more,  and  eveiy  man  must  dig 
for  himself.  And  so  did  Mr  Johnson 
— ^but  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and 
with  no  veiy  prosperous  result.  The 
gold  fever,  under  whose  influence  he 
and  his  companions  started  for  the 
diggings,  was  stUl  burning  in  their 
veins  when,  on  the  second  day  after 
leaving  San  Francisco,  they  halted  for 
the  night  on  the  river  bank,  and  one 
of  them,  ^*  thrusting  his  bowie-knife 
into  the  ground,  revealed  innumerable 
shining  yellow  particles,  immediately 
announced  gold  discoveries  on  the 
Sacramento,  and  claimed  the  placer." 
But  it  was  mica,  not  gold,  lliey  had 
much  further  to  go,  and  worse  to  *" 
before  reaching  the  right  metal,  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  United  States' 
government  and  of  certain  speculators 
to  tempt  emigrants  to  the  distant  ter- 
ritory on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific ;  and 


accordingly,  says  Mr  Johnson,  **  the 
wonders  of  the  gold  region  were  trum« 
peted  to  the  worid,  with  unabatincr, 
bat  by  no  means  unforeseeing  zeu. 
Glowmg  accounts  were  sent  to  the 
United  Stetes  of  the  result  of  all  the 
most  successful  efforts  in  the  mines. 
To  these  were  added  a  delicious  cli- 
mate and  wonderful  agricultural  ferti- 
lity. The  inaccessibility  of  the  placeresj 
the  diseases,  the  hardships,  &c.  <&c., 
were  quite  forgotten  or  omitted."  And 
thus  a  certain  number  of  ambitious 
young  men,  (many  of  iiiem  wholly  un« 
fitted,  by  their  previous  mode  of  life 
for  roughing  it  in  a  new  country,) 
were  lured  from  thdr  comfortable 
homes  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  in 
the  confident  expectation  that,  on  ar- 
riving in  California,  they  would  ascend 
beauteous  rivers  in  commodious  ships^ 
deep  on  board  at  night,  and  pleasantly 
pass  a  few  hours  of  each  day  in  col- 
lecting the  weahh  that  lay  strewn 
upon  the  shore.  Such  is  the  account 
given  of  the  matter  by  poor  Johnson, 
who  denounces  the  Journey  across  the 
mountunous  and  roadless  country  as 
most  toilsome,  and  the  whole  adven- 
ture as  disappointing  and  unsatisfiu;* 
tory.  At  last  he  and  his  companions 
reached  the  lower  bar*  on  the  south 
fork  of  American  Rivor,  shouldered 
shovels,  buckets,  and  washing-ma- 
chine, and  applied  themselves  to  the 
task. 

'^  The  scene  presented  to  ns  was  new 
indeed,  and  not  more  eztraordinar  j  than 
impressire.  Some,  with  long-handled 
ehoTels,  delved  among  damps  of  bushes, 
or  by  the  aide  <^  large  rocks,  never  raising 
their  eyes  fbr  an  instant ;  others,  with 
pick  and  shovel,  worked  among  stone  and 
gravel,  or  with  trowels  searehed  under 
banks  and  roots  of  trees,  where,  if  re- 
warded with  small  lumjM  of  gold,  the  eye 
shone  brighter  for  an  instant,  when  the 
aearch  was  immediately  and  more  ardently 
resumed.  At  the  edge  of  the  streasa,  or 
knee>deep  and  waist-deep  in  water,  as 
oold  as  melted  ice  and  snow  could  make 
it,  some  were  washing  gold  with  tin  pans. 


applied  its  powerful  ioj unctions  of  secrecy  to  the  members  of  the  ordisr ;  and  their 
faithful  obedience,  during  so  long  a  period,  is  another  proof  both  of  the  strength  and 
the  danger  of  their  organisation." — Sights  in  t4<  O^ld  Regions,  p.  111. 

*  "  This  '  pluetr,*  or  bar,  is  simply  the  higher  portion  of  the  sandy  and  rocky  bed  of 
the  stream,  which,  during  the  seasouB  of  high  water,  is  covered  wiUi  the  mshing  tor- 
rent, but  was  now  partially  or  entirely  exposed.  This  is  covered  with  large  stones 
and  rocks,  or,  on  the  smooth  sand,  with  olnmps  of  stontcd  bushes  or  trees."—- ^Si^^ 
ta  tk4  Gold  jUffiom,  177. 
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or  tke  eowBOB  ntdkb-ttiket,  bridle  IIm 
isyi  of  the  Mn  pound  down  on  Uieir 
tiftt^T  with  An  iottnsltj  excoeding  any 
thing  wo  OTtr  experienced  at  home, 
though  it  WBf  bat  the  middle  of  April. 
IV  thirst  for  gold  and  the  Ubonr  of 
meqmsitioii  orermled  all  else,  and  totall j 
ahooibed  ererj  fkeultf.  Complete  silence 
Rigiiod  among  the  miners :  thej  addressed 
mot  a  word  to  eaeh  other,  and  seemed 
•TeiBO  to  all  oonTonation.'' 

After  digging  aad  washiog  twentj 
backetfnls  of  earth,  Mr  Jofanaon's 
pwtj  had  obtained  but  four  doUcri' 
worth  of  gold.  Ai  noon,  the  son^s 
beat  bang  intderable,  thej  knod^ed 
off  from  work ;  not  much  encouraged 
bj  the  remit.  This,  however,  thej 
aondt,  was  a  poor  digging,  the  stream 
being  jet  too  high,  and  the  bar  not 
SQffioenUj  expoeed— to  say  nothing 
of  their  beins  norioes  at  the  w<Mrk. 
They  peiaiBted  little,  howerer :  another 
trial  was  made  with  no  better  resnlt ; 
and,  in  short,  a  week's  eff<^  and  ob- 
aerviuioB  sickened  them  of  a  toil  so  far 
kas  IncratiTe  than  thej  had  antici- 
pated. Two  of  the  partj  (Mr  John- 
son  was  one  of  them)  resolved  to 
retnni  to  San  Francisco  till  the  health- 
ier  season  of  winter ;  a  third,  having 
some  goods,  took  to  trading;  the 
iborth  and  last,  a  hardy  little  down- 
easter  fiom  Maine,  stuck  to  the  dig- 


/  this  time,  we  are  not  oitirely 
dep^dent  on  American  books  or  news- 
paper correspondence  for  intelligence 
mka  the  Califomian  mines.  Some 
portion  of  the  gold  that  has  come  to 
this  coontry  has  been  brought  by  the 
fiates;  and  o^  the  other  day,  a 
par^  of  them  reached  England,  hav- 
mg  left  the  dkgings  as  lately  as  the 
beginning  of  October.  Hie  details 
obtained  from  these  men,  who  are  of 
vazioos  Eoropean  countries,  confirm, 
in  all  Important  particulars,  the  state- 
ments of  Mr  Jcdinson,  with  merely  the 
diffierence  of  tint  imparted  by  failure 
and  success.  Either  easily  discou- 
raged or  physicallv  unequal  to  en- 
counter the  hardships  inseparable 
from  the  search  for  and  extraction  of 
the  gold,  Mr  Johnson,  dis^>pointed  in 
his  sanguine  expectations,  makes  a 
sombre  report  of  the  qieculation; 
whereas  these  more  persevering  and 
pioflperous  miners,  having  safeh*  re- 
turned to  £urq>e,  their  peseta  full  of 


^  chunks,**  scales  and  dust  of  the  most 
undeniable  purity  and  excellence,  na- 
turally give  a  more  rose-coloured  view 
of  the  enterprise.    They  admit,  how- 
ever, (to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
them,)  that  ''  it  takes  a  smart  lad  U> 
do  good  in  California,"  and  that  it  is 
useless  for  any  one  to  go  thither  un- 
less prepared  to  rough  it,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.    At  first,  they  in- 
form us  the  amount  of  theft  and  out- 
rage was  very  great ;  but  summary 
and  severe  punishment  checked  this. 
Mr  Johnson  deplores  the  existence  of 
Lyndi-law.    It  really  appears  to  us 
that  Califomia  is  the  very  place  where 
such  a  system  is  not  only  justifiable, 
but  indispensable.    One  miner  statM 
that  he  belonged  to  a  band  or  club, 
thirty  in  number,  who  threw  together 
all  the  gold  they  found,  and  shared 
aHke ;  sharp  penalties  being  denounced 
against  any  member  of  the  society 
who  attempted  to  divert  his  findings 
from  the  common  stock.    The  amount 
obtained  by  each  member  of  this  joint- 
stock    company   during   the   season 
of  eight  or  nine  months  was  equiva- 
lent to  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  Not  quite  the  *^  ade- 
quate  competency"   anticipated  by 
Mr  Theodore  T.  Johnson,  but  still  a 
very  pretty  gain  for  men,  most  of 
whom  would  probably  have  found  it 
impossible,  in  any  other  way,  and  in 
the  same  time,  to  earn  a  tithe  of  the 
amount.     More  than  one  of   them 
proposed,  after  depositing  his  trea- 
sure safely  in  Europe,  to  augment  it 
by  a  second  trip  to  the  gold  region ; 
and  held  the  time  occupied  by  the 
voyage  to  and  fro  as  little  loss,  digging 
being  impeded  by  the  winter  snows. 
ITie  winter  of  1848-9  was  very  severe, 
the  snow  lying  four  feet  deep  on  the 
mountains,  and  having  fallen  even  on 
the  coast;  a  circumstance  unprece- 
dented in  California,  whose  Spanish 
and    Indian   inhabitants    attributed 
the  disagreeable  phenomenon  to  the 
Americanintrudera.  Notwithstanding 
this  unwonted  rigour,  however,  we 
learn  from  Mr  Johnson  that  '^  large 
numbers   of  hardy  and   industrious 
Oregonians  spent  the  last  wimier  in 
the  mines  of  Califomia,  generally  with 
success  commensurate  with  their  per- 
severance, prudence,  and  sobriety." 
The  lumps  of  gold,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  miners  already  referred 
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to,  (and  which  tallies  exactly  in  this 
particular  with  Mr  Johnson^s  state- 
ment^ are  found  in  what  are  called 
the  ory  diggings,  in  the  red  sandy 
clay  of  the  rames  on  the  mountain 
sides ;  whilst  the  dust  and  scales  are 
obtained  by  washing  the  earth  and 
sand  from  the  rivers.  Lumps  of  pure 
gold,  with  a  greater  or  less  admixture 
of  quartz,  are  also  found  in  the  cre- 
vices of  a  white-veined  rock. 

Whilst  denouncing  the  expense  of 
health  and  labour  at  which  the 
Califomian  gold  is  obtained,  Mr 
Johnsoii  admits  the  vast  quanti^  of 
the  metal  that  has  been  and  still  is 
being  collected.  In  town,  fort,  and 
settlement,~in  every  place,  in  short, 
where  a  score  or  two  of  men  were 
congregated,  he  beheld  astonishing 
evidence  of  its  abundance.  ^^  Quarts 
of  the  dust  or  scale  gold  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  tables  or  counters,  or  in 
the  safes  of  all  classes  of  men ;  and 
although  the  form  of  small  scales  was 
most  common,  yet  pieces  or  lumps  of 
a  quarter  to  three  ounces  were  to  be 
seen  everywhere ;  and  among  several 
dnmhs  one  was  shown  us  by  C.  L. 
Ross,  Esq. ,  weighing  eighty-one  ounces. 
This  was  solid  pure  gold  with  only 
the  appearance  of  a  litUe  quartz  in  it." 
In  one  day  he  saw  bushels  of  gold, 
most  of  it  too  pure  for  jewellery  or  coin, 
without  alloy.  Although  the  price  of 
the  metal  was  maintained  at  sixteen 
dollars  per  ounce,  its  depreciation  in 
comparison  with  labour  and  merchan- 
dise was  enormous ;  and  in  the  mines^ 
during  the  winter  of  1848,  ^*  a  good 
deal  of  gold  was  sold  for  three  or  four 
dollars  the  ounce,^^  Carpenters  and 
blacksmiths  received  an  ounce  a-day. 
Lumber  was  at  six  hundred  dollars  per 
thousand  feet.  Alot  of  land,  purchased 
two  years  previously  for  a  cask  of 
brandy,  fetched  eighteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. At  a  French  cq/<f,  a  cup  of  coffee, 
bit  of  ham,  and  two  eggs,  cost  three 
dollars,  or  1 2s.  6d.  A  host  of  details 
of  this  kind  are  added,  most  of  which 
have  already  been  given  in  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  newspapers.  Captain 
Sutter^s  saw-mill  was  earning  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a-dav.  At  the  Stanislaus 
diggings,  in  the  wmter  of  1848-9,  a  box 
of  raisins,  greatly  needed  for  the  cure 
of  scurvy,  then  raging  there  without 
remedy,  soldforits weight  in  golddnst, 
or  four  thousand  ddlars  I     Reckless 


expenditure  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  easily-acquired  wealth.    The  dig- 
gers, after  a  brief  period  of  severe 
labour,  would  come  into   town  for 
what  they  called   "a  burst,"  and 
scatter  their  eold  dust  and  ingots  like 
sand  and  pebbles,  keeping  "  upon  the 
ball"  for  tnree  or  four  days  andnights, 
or  even  for  a  week  together,  driimng 
brandy  at  eight  and  champagne  at 
sixteen  dollars  the  bottle,  often  getting 
helplessly  drunk  and  losing  the  whole 
of  their  gains.    One  fellow,  during  a 
three   days*    drunken    fit,   ^ot    rid 
of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  m  sold. 
Two  hopeful  youths,  known  asBiUand 
Gus,  who  took  an  especial  liking  to  Mr 
Johnson  and  his  party,  had  come  in 
for  "  a  particular,  general,  and  uni- 
versal burst;"  and  they  carried  out 
their    intentions    most   completely. 
They  were  tender  in  their  liquor,  and, 
in  the  excess  of  their  drunken  philan- 
thropy, they  purchased  a  barrel  of 
ale  at  three  dollars  a  bottle,  and  a 
parcel  of  sardinas  at  eight  dollars  a 
box,  and  patrolled  the  district,  forcing 
every  one  to  drink.    In  paying  for 
something.  Bill  dropped  a  lump  of 
gold,  worth  two  or   three   dollars, 
which  Mr  Johnson  picked  up,  and 
handed  to  him.    «'  Without  taking  it, 
he  looked  at  us  with  a  comical  mix- 
ture of  amazement  and  ill-humour, 
and  at  length  broke  out  with — ^  Well, 
stranger,  you  are  a  curiosity;  I  ^ess 
you  hain*t  been  in  the  digits  long, 
and  better  keep  that  for  a  sample.*  " 
Even  in  all  sobriety,  miners  would 
not  be  troubled  with  an3rthing  less 
than   dollars,    and    often    scattered 
small  coins  by  handfuls  in  the  streets, 
rather   than  count  or  carry  them. 
And  as  neither  exorbitant  prices  nor 
drunken  bursts  sufficed  to  exhaust  the 
resources  of  the  gold-laden  diggers, 
gambling   went  on  upon  all   sides. 
**  Talk  of  ptoc«r»,"  ciied  an  Ameri- 
can, who  had  just  cleared  his  thou- 
sand dollars  m  ten  minutes,    at  a 
num/e-table  in  San  Francisco ;  *'  what 
better />2ticer  need  a  man  want  than 
this?"    At  Sutter^s  Fort,  a  halting- 
place  of  the  miners,  gambling  pre- 
vailed without  Umit  or  stint,  men 
often  losing  in  a  single  night  the  result 
of  many  months*  severe  toil.  Drunk- 
enness  and  fighting   diversified  the 
scene.    "  Hundreds  of  dollars  were 
often  spent  in  a  night,  and  thousands 
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on  Sunday,  when  Pandemonium  was 
in  fun  blasts  Such  iniquities  were 
no  more  than  miglit  be  expected 
amongst  the  rajg;amaffin  crew  assem- 
bled in  Califomia,  and  wliich  included 
discharged  convicts  from  New  South 
Wales,  Mexicans,  Kanakas,  Peru- 
Tians,  Chilians,  representatives  of 
every  European  nation,  and  thousands 
of  the  more  dissolute  and  reckless  class 
of  United  States  men. 

It  IS  not  surprising  that  some 
of  the  minority  of  honest  and  re- 
spec^table  men,  who  found  them- 
selves mingled  with  the  mob  of  ruf- 
fians and  outlaws  assembled  in  Cali- 
fornia, thought  the  prospect  of  wealth 
dearly  purchased  by  a  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  vile  society  and  a  most  try- 
ing climate,  and  by  labour  and  expo- 
sure destructive  to  health.  Mr  John- 
son assures  us  that,  among  the  min- 
ers who  had  been  long  at  the  dig- 
gpnes,  he  saw  very  few  who  were  not 
snserinff  firom  disease — emaciated  by 
fever  till  they  were  mere  walking  sha- 
dows, or  tormented  by  frequently  recur- 
ring attacks  of  scurvy  andrheumatism. 
If  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  ad- 
venturers proceeding  to  the  diggings, 
there  was  also  a  pretty  steady  flow  of 
weary  and  sickly  men  returning  thence. 
It  would  seem,  from  Mr  Johnson's 
account,  that  no  previous  habit  of 
hard  labour  qualifies  the  human 
frame  to  follow,  without  injury,  the 
tiying  trade  of  a  gold-grubber.  '*  We 
met  a  party  of  six  sailors,  of  the  Pa- 
cific whalers,  who  were  returning  to 
go  before  the  mast  again,  swearing, 
sailor-fashion,  that  they  would  rather 
go  a  whaling  at  half  wages  than  dig 
gold  any  more.^  Mr  Johnson  was 
somewhat  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing. He  sums  up  a  general  review 
of  Califomia  in  the  following  words : — 

^'  So  large  an  emigration  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  hare  gone  to  that  territory, 
most  make  Bometbing  of  the  country. 
They  will  make  it  one  of  the  states  of 
this  Union,  at  all  eyents,  and  speedily, 
too:  and  although  the  country  is  only 
adapted  by  nature  for  mining  and  grazing, 
yet  a  constant  trade  must  result  from  the 
former,  and  more  or  less  agriculture  be 
added  to  the  latter,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  ease.    A  few  have  made,  and  will 
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hereafter  make  fortunes  there,  and  very 
many  of  those  who  remain  long  enough 
will  accumulate  something;  but  the  great 
mass,  all  of  whom  expected  to  acquire 
large  amounts  of  gold  in  a  short  time, 
must  be  comparatirely  disappointed.  The 
writer  visited  Califomia  to  dig  gold,  but 
chose  to  abandon  that  purpose  rather  than 
expose  his  life  and  health  in  the  mines ; 
and  as  numbers  were  already  seeking^ 
employment  in  San  Francisco  without 
success,  and  be  had  neither  the  means  nor 
the  inclination  to  speculate,  he  concluded 
to  return  to  his  ikmily  and  home  indus- 
try." 

Finally,  the  disappointed  gold- 
seeker  addresses  to  his  readers  a 
parting  hint,  apprehensive,  seemingly, 
of  their  suppoiBmg  that  his  own  ill- 
success  has  warped  his  judgment,  or 
induced  him  to  calumniate  the  country. 
**If  you  think,"  he  says,  "we  have 
not  shown  you  enough  of  the  elephant^ 
but  got  on  the  wrong  way  and  slid  off 
backwards,  please  to  mount  him  and 
take  a  view  for  yourself."  By  which 
metaphorical  phrase,  if  the  worthy 
Johnson  means  that  we  are  to  go  to 
the  diggings,  and  judge  for  ourselves, 
we  can  only  say  we  had  much  rather 
take  his  word  than  his  advice,  and' 
read  his  book  by  our  fireside  than 
tread  in  his  footsteps  amongst  the 
mountains  of  California. 

Without  further  comment,  but  with 
a  warm  recommendation,  we  dose 
these  three  American  volumes.  It 
were  idle  to  subject  to  minute  criti- 
cism books  that  make  no  pretensions 
to  literary  merit,  and  which,  profess- 
ing only  to  give,  in  plain  language,  an 
account  of  the  writers*  personal  ad- 
ventures and  experiences,  are  written 
in  off-hand  style,  and  are  wholly  free 
from  pedantiy  and  affectation.  I 
they  are  occasionally  somewhat  rude 
in  form,  like  the  men  and  countries 
they  portray,  they  at  least  are  frank 
and  honest  in  substance;  and  they 
contain  more  novelty,  amusement, 
and  information,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  dozen  of  those  vapid  narratives 
of  fashionable  tourists  with  which  the 
Bentley  and  Colbum  presses  annually 
cram  the  nauseated  public.  We  have 
been  much  pleased  and  diverted  by 
the  unsophisticated  pages  of  Messrs 
Johnson,  Wise,  and  tarkman. 
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To  add  another  to  the  numerous 
eulogies  which  have  been  justly  be- 
stowed on  the  memory  of  Howard  the 
philanthropist,  is  not  our  object.  We 
are  far  from  making  the  attempt :  our 
aim  is  to  contribute  something  to  the 
more  accurate  and  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  man  himself— his  life,  his  cha- 
racter, his  career,  his  services. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
great  men  of  history,  whom  we  have 
admired  in  our  youth,  sink  grievously 
in  our  estimation,  and  lose  their  heroic 
port  and  proportions,  when  we  sur- 
vey them  more  nearly,  and  at  a  sea- 
son of  maturer  judgment.  They 
shrink  into  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
commonplace  mortality.  We  venture 
even  to  administer  reproof  and  casti- 
gation,  where,  perhaps,  we  had  vene- 
rated almost  to  idolatry.  Sueh  is  not 
the  case  with  How»rcL  Poets  have 
sung  his  praises,  and  his  name  has 
rounded  many  an  eloquent  period. 
Howard  the  philanthropist  becomes 
very  soon  a  name  as  familiar  to  us  as 
those  of  the  kings  and  queens  who 
have  sat  upon  our  throne;  but  the 
vague  admiration,  thus  eacl^  Instilled 
into  us,  suffers  no  diminution  when, 
at  an  after  period,  we  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  man.  We  may  approach  the 
idol  here  without  danger  to  our  faith. 
We  may  analyse  £e  motive — ^we 
may  "vex,  probe,  and  criticise **— it 
is  all  soundl  Take  your  stethoscope 
and  listen — thore  la  no  h<^w  here-- 
every  pulse  beats  true. 

The  Howard  that  poets  and  orators 
liad  tau^t  us  to  admire  loses  none 
of  its  greatness  on  a  near  approach. 
But  it  undergoes  a  remarkaue  tr(m$' 
formation.  The  real  Howard,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  the  Jail  and  the 
lazaretto,  was  a  very  di&rent  person 
from  that  ideal  of  benevolence  which 
the  v^xm  of  Darwin,  or  tiie  eloquence 
<^  Burke,  had  called  up  into  our  minds. 
Instead  of  this  fiednt  and  classic  ideal, 
we  have  the  intensdy  and  somewhat 
stemhjrreUgioiuimaii,  guided  andsus- 
tained,  evefj  step  of  his  way,  not 


alone,  nor  principally,  by  the  amiable 
but  vacillating  sentiment  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  philanthropy,  but 
by  an  exalted,  severe,  imperative 
sense  of  duty.  It  is  Howard  the 
Christian,  Howard  the  Puritan,  that 
stands  revealed  before  us.  The  form 
changes,  but  only  to  grow  more  dis- 
tinct and  intelligible.  The  features 
have  no  longer  that  classic  outline  we 
had  attributed  to  them ;  but  they 
bear  henceforth  the  stamp  of  reali^ 
—of  a  man  who,  without  doubt,  had 
lived  and  moved  amongst  us. 

Those  who  have  rested  content 
(and  we  think  there  are  many  such) 
with  that  inipression  of  Howard  which 
is  derived  from  the  panegyrics  scat- 
tered through  our  polite  literature, 
and  who  accordingly  attribute  to  him, 
as  the  master-motive  of  his  conduct, 
simply  a  wide  benevolence— a  senti- 
ment of  humanity  exalted  to  a  pas- 
sion-^nnst  be  conscious  of  a  certain 
uneasy  sense  of  doubt,  an  involnntaiy 
scepticism ;  must  feel  that  there  is 
something  here  unexplained,  or  sin- 
gulariy  exaggerated.  Their  Howard, 
if  they  should  scrutinise  their  impres- 
sion, is  a  quite  anomalous  pmon. 
Ko  philanthropist  they  have  ever 
heard  of— no  mere  lover  of  his  kind, 
snstahied  only  by  the  bland  sentbnent 
of  humanity,  not  even  supported  by 
any  new  enthuiriastic  fkith  in  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  species— ever  lived 
the  lifb  of  this  man,  or  passed  through 
a  tithe  of  his  voluntary  toils  and  suf- 
ferings. Philanthropists  are  gene- 
rally distingui^ied  lor  their  love  of 
iq)eculation ;  they  prefer  to  think 
rather  than  to  act ;  and  thehr  labours 
are  chiefly  bestowed  on  the  composi- 
tion of  their  bo<^».  Philanthropists 
have  occasionally  mined  themselves ; 
but  thefr  rash  schemes  are  more  noto- 
rious for  leading  to  the  ruin  of  others. 
As  a  race,  they  are  not  distinguished 
for  self-sacrifice,  or  for  practical  and 
strenuous  eflbrt.  There  must,  there- 
fore, to  the  persons  we  are  describing, 
be  a  certain  doobt  and  obscnzity 
haagmg  over  the  name  of  Howam 
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the  philanthropist.  It  must  sotmcl 
Ifte  a  myth  or  fMe ;  they  must  half 
aiopect  that,  if  some  Niebnhr  should 
look  into  the  matter,  their  heroic 
figure  would  vsnish  into  thin  air. 

Let  them,  however,  proceed  to  the 
study  of  ^e  yeritable  Howard,  and 
an  the  mystery  clears  up.  The  phi- 
lanthropist of  the  orator  gives  place 
to  one  who,  in  the  essential  elements 
<^hls  character,  may  be  ranked  with 
Christian  missionaries  and  Christian 
martyrs.  Instead  of  the  half-pagan 
Ideal,  or  personification  of  benevo- 
lenee,  there  rises  before  them  a  cha- 
racter which  a  rigorous  analysis  might 
justly  dass  with  those  of  St  Francis 
or  Lovola,  or  whatever  the  Christian 
church  has  at  any  time  exhibited  of 
exalted  piety  and  complete  self-devo- 
tion, llie  same  spirit  which,  in  past 
times,  has  driven  men  into  the  desert, 
or  shut  them  up  in  cells  with  the 
scourge  and  the  crucifix;  the  same 
spirit  which  has  impdled  them  to 
brave  all  the  dangers  of  noxious  cli- 
mates and  of  savage  passions,  to  ex- 
tend the  knowledge  of  religion  amongst 
barbarous  nations — was  animating 
Howard  when  he  journeyed  inces- 
santly from  prison  to  prison,  tracking 
human  misery  into  all  its  hidden  and 
most  loathsome  recesses.  He  who,  in 
another  century^  would  have  been  the 
formder  of  a  new  order  of  barefooted 
monks,  became,  in  Protestant  Eng- 
land, the  great  exemplar  of  philan- 
thropic hat)Umi.  Perhaps  he  too,  in 
one  sense,  may  be  said  to  have  found- 
ed a  new  religious  order,  though  it  is 
not  bound  tocher  by  common  rules, 
and  eadi  member  of  it  follows,  as  he 
best  may,  the  career  of  charitable  en- 
terprise that  lies  open  before  him. 
The  mysteiy,  we  say,  clears  up.  Be- 
nevolent our  Howard  was,  undoubt- 
odly,  by  nature,  as  by  nature  also  he 
was  somewhat  imperious ;  but  that 
which  converted  his  benevolence  into 
a  ceaseless  motive  of  strenuous  ac- 
tion, of  toQ,  and  oi  sacrifice;  that 
wMch  ntiHiedhls  natural  love  of  au- 
thority, transfbrming  it  into  that  re- 
quisite firmness  and  predomhiance 
over  otiiers  without  which  no  man,  at 
least  no  reformer,  can  be  rigidly  just, 
and,  hce  to  tncey  admonish,  threaten, 
and  reprove ;  that  which  constituted 
the  nuottspring  and  vital  force  of  his 
^diameter,  was  intense  piety,  and  the 
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all-prevailing  sense  of  duty  to  his  God. 
The  craving  of  his  soul  was  some  great 
task-work,  to  be  done  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven.  Not  the  love  of  man,  nor 
the  praise  of  man,  but  conscience,  and 
to  be  a  servant  of  the  Most  Hi^ 
were  his  constant  motive  and  desire. 

Men  of  ardent  piety  generally  apply 
themselves  immediately  to  the  repro- 
duction in  others  of  that  piety  which 
they  feel  to  be  of  such  mcomparable 
importance.  This  becomes  the  pre- 
dominant, often  the  sole  object  of 
their  lives.  It  is  natural  it  should  be 
so.  In  such  minds  all  the  concerns  of 
the  present  WOTld  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance; and  their  fellow-men  are 
nothing,  except  as  they  are,  or  are 
not,  fellow- Christians,  Howard  was 
an  exception  to  this  rule.  Owing  to 
certain  circumstances  in  his  own  life ; 
to  the  manner  of  his  education ;  to 
his  deficiency  in  some  intellectual 
qualifications,  and  his  pre-eminence  in 
others,  he  was  led  to  take  the  domain 
of  physical  sufifering  —  of  earthly 
wretchedness — ^for  the  province  in 
which  to  exert  his  zeal.  For  the 
preacher,  or  the  writer,  he  was  not 
formed,  either  by  education  or  by 
natural  endowment;  'but  he  was  a 
man  of  shrewd  observation,  of  great 
administrative  talmt,  of  unturing  per- 
severance, and  of  an  insatiable  enei^gy. 
The  St  Francis  of  Protestant  England 
did  not,  therefore,  go  forth  as  a  mis- 
sionary; nor  did  he  become  the  founder 
of  a  new  sect,  distinguished  by  any 
doctrinal  peculiarity;  but  he  girded 
himself  up  to  visit,  round  the  world, 
the  cell  of  the  prisoner — to  examine 
the  food  he  ate,  the  air  he  breathed, 
to  rid  him  of  the  jail-fever,  to  drive 
fiiimine  out  of  its  secret  haunts,  and 
from  its  neglected  prey.  It  was  this 
peculiarity  which  led  men  to  segre- 
ffate  Howard  from  the  class  to  which, 
by  the  great  elements  oi  his  character, 
he  belongs.  To  relieve  the  common 
wants  of  our  humanly  was  his  object 
—to  war  agidnst  hunger  and  disease, 
and  m^ust  crudties  inflicted  by  man 
on  man,  was  his  chosen  task- work ; 
tiieiefore  was  it  vaguely  supposed  that 
the  sentiment  of  numanity  was  his 
great  predomfaiant  motive,  and  that  he 
was  driven  about  the  world  by  com- 
passion and  benevolence. 

His  remahis  lie  buried  in  Russia. 
Dr  Clarkei  in  his  travels  through  that 
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coantry,  relates  that  *^  Count  Vincent 
Poto^kif  a  Polish  nobleman  of  the 
highest  taste  and  talents,  whose  mag- 
nificent library  and  mnseam  would  ao 
hononr  to  any  country,  through  a 
mistaken  design  of  testifying  his  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  Howard,  has 
signified  his  intention  of  taking  up  the 
body  that  it  might  be  conyeyed  to  his 
country  seat,  where  a  sumptuous 
monument  has  been  prepared  for  its 
reception,  upon  a  small  island  in  the 
midst  of  a  lake.  His  countessi  being 
a  romantic  lady,  wishes  to  have  an 
annual  fete  consecrated  to  benevo- 
lence ;  at  this  the  nymphs  of  the 
country  are  to  attend,  ana  strew  the 
place  with  fiowers."  There  are  many, 
we  suspect,  of  his  own  countrymen  and 
countiywomen,  who  would  be  disposed 
to  honour  the  memonr  of  Howard  in 
a  similar  manner.  lliey  would  hang, 
or  carve,  their  wreaths  of  flowers  upon 
a  tomb  where  the  emblems  of  Christian 
martyrdom  would  be  more  impropriate. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  the  design 
of  the  romantic  countess  was  not  put 
into  execution. 

The  vague  impression  prevalent  of 
this  remarkable  man  has  been  per- 
petuated by  another  circumstance. 
Howard  has  been  unfortunate  in  his 
biographers.  Dr  Aikin,  the  earliest 
of  these,  writes  like  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar ;  manifests  throughout  much 
good  sense,  a  keen  intelligence,  and  a 
hi^h  moral  feeling;  but  \&  account  is 
bnef,  and  is  both  defective  and  decep- 
tive from  his  incapacity,  or  unwilling- 
ness, to  portray  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  character  he  had  undertaken  to 
develop.  DrAikin's  little  book  may 
still  be  read  with  advantage  for  the 
general  remarks  it  contains,  but  it  is 
no  biography.  Neither  was  Dr  AUdn 
calculated  for  a  biographer.  He 
wanted  both  the  highest  and  the  low- 
est qualifications.  Details,  such  as  of 
dates  and  places,  he  had  not  the 
patience  to  examine ;  and  he  wanted 
that  rarer  quality  of  mind  by  which 
the  writer  is  enabled  to  throw  himself 
into  the  character  of  a  quite  different 
man  from  himself,  and  almost  feel  bv 
force  of  sympathy  the  motives  which 
have  actuated  him.  This  the  culti- 
vated, tastefhl,  but,  in  spite  of  his  verse, 
tha  quite  didactic  mind  of  Aikln,  was 
laei^ableofdohig. 
»  The  Bey.  Samuel  Palmer,  who  had 
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known  Howard  for  thirty  years, 
appended  to  a  sermon,  preached  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death,  some  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  career.  But  this, 
as  well  as  several  anonymous  contri- 
butions to  magazines,  and  a  brief 
anonymous  life  which  appeared  at  the 
same  time,  can  be  consiaered  only  in 
the  light  of  materials  for  the  future 
biompher. 

The  task  lay  still  open,  and  Mr 
Baldwin  Brown,  barrister-at-law,  un- 
dertook to  accomplish  it.  He  appeara 
to  have  had  all  tiie  advantages  a 
biographer  could  desire.  He  had 
conversed  with  the  contemporaries 
and  friends  of  Howard,  and  with  his 
surviving  domestics— an  advantage 
which  no  subsequent  writer  could 
hope  to  profit  by ;  he  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  materials  which  the 
Bev.  Mr  Smith  and  his  family,  inti- 
mate friends  of  Howard,  had  collected 
for  the  very  purpose  of  such  a  work 
as  he  was  engaged  on ;  Dr  Brown, 
professor  of  Uieoloffy  at  Aberdeen, 
another  intimate  friend  of  Howard, 
transcribed  for  him,  from  his  common- 
place book,  the  memoranda  of  conver* 
sations  held  with  Howard,  and  com- 
mitted to  writing  at  the  time ;  and, 
above  all,  he  was  furnished  with  ex- 
tracts and  memoranda  from  diaries 
kept  by  Howard  himself,  and  which 
fortunately  had  escaped  the  general 
conflagration  to  which  the  philan- 
thropist, anticipating  and  dulikins 
the  curiosity  of^  the  biographer,  had 
devoted  his  papers.  Several  influen- 
tial men  amongst  the  Dissenters  inter- 
ested themselves  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation for  him ;  and  the  list  of  those 
to  whom  he  expresses  obligations  of 
this  kind,  occupies  two  or  three  pages 
of  his  preface.  Mr  Brown  was  him- 
self a  man'  of  religious  zeal — we  pre- 
sume, from  his  work,  a  Dissenter :  he 
could  not  fan  to  appreciate  the  religi- 
ous aspect  of  Howuxl^s  character.  As 
a  lawyer,  he  was  prepared  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  his  labours — 
the  reformation  of  our  prisons  and  our 
penal  laws.  Thus  he  brought  to  his 
task  many  peculiar  advantages ;  and 
the  work  he  produced  was  laborious, 
conscientions,  and  veiy  valuable. 
Unfortunately,  Mr  Baldwin  Brown 
was  a  dull  writer,  by  which  we  here 
imply  that  he  was  also  a  dull  thinker, 
and  his  book  will  be  prononnoed  by 
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the  generality  of  readers  to  be  as  dull 
as  it  is  nsefol.  Notwithstanding  the 
attractive  title  it  bears,  and  the  manj 
interesting  particulars  contained  in  it, 
bis  biography  never  attained  anj 
popularity.  It  was  probably  read 
extensively  amongst  the  Dissenters, 
to  whose  sympathies  it  more  directly 
appeals  than  to  those  of  any  other  dass 
of  readers ;  but  we  think  we  are  right 
in  saying  that  it  never  had  much 
circulation  in  the  world  at  large. 

More  parsonic  than  the  parsons, 
our  lawyer-divine  can  resist  no  oppor- 
tunity ror  sermonising.  The  eloquence 
of  a  Dissenting  pulpit,  and  that  when 
it  is  but  indmerently  suppUed — the 
tedious  repetition,  and  the  monoton- 
ous unmoaulated  periods  of  his  legal 
text-books— these  combine,  or  alter- 
nate, through  the  pages  of  Mr  Brown. 
Yet  those  who  persevere  in  the  per- 
usal of  his  book  will  be  i*ewarded. 
He  is  judicious  in  the  selection  of  his 
matenals.  He  presents  us  with  the 
means  of  Ibnning  an  accurate  concep- 
tion of  Howard ;  though,  in  so  doing, 
beseems  to  reveal  to  an  attentive 
reader  more  than  he  had  well  under- 
stood himself. 

Tedious  or  not,  this  is  still  the  only 
Inography  of  Howard.  A  Mr  Thomas 
Taylor  has  written  what  appears  to 
be  an  abridgment  of  the  work.  His 
book  is  more  brief,  but  it  is  still  more 
insipid.  What  notion  Mr  T.  Taylor 
has  of  biography  may  be  judged  of 
from  this,  uat  he  thinks  it  necessary, 
in  quoting  Howard's  own  original 
letters,  to  amend  and  improve  the 
-f^y^—preserving,  as  he  says,  the  sense, 
but  correcting  the  composition.  He 
is  apparently  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
the  philanthropist  should  express  him- 
self in  Indifferent  English,  even  though 
in  a  bas^  letter  to  a  friend. 

Very  lately  Mr  Hepworth  Dixon, 
whose  work  has  recalled  us  to  this 
snl^ect,  has  presented  us  with  a  life 
of  Howard.  It  cannot  be  said  of  Mr 
IMxon's  book  that  it  is  either  dull  or 
insipid ;  it  has  some  of  the  elements 
of  popularity ;  but  we  cannot  better 
describe  it  in  a  few  words  than  by 
saying  that  it  is  a  caricature  of  a 
popular  biography.  Its  flippancy,  its 
conceit,  its  egregious  pretensions,  its 
tawdry  novtUuic  style,  are  past  all 
BuiTerance.  It  is  too  bad  to  criticise. 
But  as,  in  the  dearth  of  any  popular 


biography  of  Howard,  it  has  assumed 
for  a  time  a  position  it  by  no  means 
merits,  we  cannot  pass  it  bv  entirely 
without  notice.  For,  besides  that 
Mr  Dixon  writes  t]m)ughout  with 
execrable  taste,  he  has  not  desdt 
conscientiously  with  the  materials 
before  him.  His  notion  of  the  duty 
of  a  biographer  is  this— that  he  is  to 
collect  every  incident  of  the  least 
piquancy,  no  matter  by  whom  related, 
or  on  what  authority,  and  colour  it 
himself  as  highly  as  he  can.  Evi- 
dently the  most  serious  preparation 
he  has  made,  for  writing  the  life  of 
Howard,  has  been  a  course  of  reading 
in  French  romances.  It  is  with  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  a  Eugene  Sue 
that  he  sits  down  to  describe  the 
grand  and  simple  career  of  Howard. 

Mr  Dixon  has  not  added  a  smgle 
new  fact  to  the  biography  of  Howard, 
nor  any  novelty  whatever,  except  such 
as  he  nas  drawn  from  his  own  imagi- 
nation. Nor  does  he  assist  in  siting 
the  narrative ;  on  the  contrary,  what- 
ever dust  has  the  least  sparkle  in  it, 
though  it  has  been  thrice  thrown  away, 
he  assiduously  collects.  That  he 
should  have  nothing  new  to  relate  is 
no  matter  of  blame;  it  is  probable 
that  no  future  biographer  will  be  able 
to  do  more  than  recast  and  reanimate 
the  materials  to  be  found  in  Brown 
and  Aikin.  But  why  this  pretence  of 
having  written  a  life  of  Howard  from 
"  origmal  documents?"  We  beg  par- 
don :  he  does  not  absolutely  say  that 
he  has  written  the  Life  of  Howard  from 
original  documents  —  the  original 
document,  for  there  is  but  one,  may 
apply  to  the  ^^  prison -world  of 
Europe,"  of  which  also  he  professes 
to  write.  This  ^^  earliest  document 
of  any  value  connected  with  the 
penology  of  England^"  which,  with 
much  parade,  he  prints  for  the  first 
time,  relates  to  the  state  of  prisons 
before  the  labours  of  Howard.  Im- 
possible to  suppose,  therefore,  that 
Mr  Hepworth  Dixon  meant  hb  readers 
to  infer  that,  by  the  aid  of  this  docu- 
ment, he  was  about  to  give  them  an 
original  Life  of  Howard. 

Let  us  look  at  Mr  Dixon's  preface 
—it  is  worth  while.  It  thus  com- 
mences : — 

^Several  reasons  eombined  to  indaee 
the  writer  to  undertake  the  vork  of  making 
out  for  tke  reading  w>rld  a  new  biography 
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^  HowMrd ;  the  obief  of  ihem  f«ll  vador 
two  heads : — 

^  It  lay  in  hit  path.  Years  ago  now, 
eircomstances^  which  do  not  require  to  be 
explained  in  this  place,  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  yast  subject  of  the  prison- 
foorld:' 

We  mast  stop  a  moment  to  admire 
this  fayoorite  magniloqaence  of  our 
author.  Howard  wrote  a  report  on 
the  state  of  prisons ;  Mr  Dixon  writes 
on  nothing  less  than  the  prison-world 
of  Europe  I  He  heads  his  chapters — 
"The  Prison-world  of  the  Continent,^' 
"  The  Prison-world  of  England."  If 
Mr  Dixon,  in  his  patriotic  labouro, 
should  turn  his  attention  to  the 
nuisance  of  Smithfield  market,  he 
would  certainly  give  ns  a  treatise  on 
"  The  Butcher-world  of  Europe,"  with 
chapters  headed,  with  due logicalgra- 
dation,  "  The  Butcher-world  of  Eng- 
land," and  "The  Butcher-world  of 
London." 

"  It  lay  in  his  path,"  was  one  ifea- 
flon  why  he  wrote  his  biography. 
"It  needed  to  be  done,"  was  the 
other.  We  agree  in  the  last  of  these 
reasons,  whatever  demur  we  make  to 
the  first.  A  more  popular  biography 
than  Mr  Brown's  would  certaimy  be  a 
useful  book.  But  what  can  Mr  Dixon 
mean  by  saying,  that,  "  although 
Howard  was  the  father  of  prison- 
science,  the  story  of  his  life  has 
hitherto  been  made  out  without  re- 
ference to  that  fact?"  Messrs  Brown 
and  Aikin  were  not,  then,  aware  that 
the  excitement  of  the  public  attention 
to  the  great  subject  of  prison-disci- 
pline was  the  chief  result,  and  the 
direct  and  ostensible  aim  of  the  la- 
bours of  Howard ! 

But  now  we  arrive  at  Mr  Dixon^s 
statement  of  his  own  peculiar  resources 
for  writing  the  Life  of  Howard,  and 
the  valuable  contributions  he  has 
made  to  our  better  knowledge  of  the 
man ;  in  short,  his  claims  upon  our 
gratitude  and  confidence : — 

''It  has  been  the  writer's  stody  to 
render  this  biographioal  history  of  Howard 
as  worthy  of  its  subject,  and  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  reader,  as  the  nature  of  the 
materials  at  his  disposal  would  allow. 
He  has  carefully  collated  erery  document 
already  printed — made,  and  caused  to  be 
made,  numerous  researches — oonversed 
with  persons  who  have  preserred  tradi- 
tiona  and  other  memorials  of  this  sobjeot 
-^tniTeUed  in  his  traces  over  a  great 


number  of  priaons — examined  patUa- 
mentary  and  other  records  fvr  su<ji  new 
facts  as  they  might  a£Ebrd — and,  in  oon- 
clusion,haa  consulted  these  several  sources 
of  information,  and  interpreted  their 
answers  by  such  light  as  his  personid 
experience  of  the  prison-world  suggested 
to  be  needful.  The  result  of  this  labour 
is,  that  some  new  matter  of  curious  in> 
terest  has  tnmed  up — amongtt  other 
things,  a  manuscript  throwing  light  on 
the  early  history  of  prison  reforms  in  tbi» 
country,  found  in  the  archiyes  of  th» 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  for  which  he  is  indebted  ta 
the  courtesy  of  the  secretary,  the  Ber.  T» 
B.  Murray ;  and  the  writer  is  assured 
that  no  other  papers  exist  in  any  known, 
quarter.  The  material  for  Howard's  life 
is  therefore  now  fuUy  eciketed;  whether 
it  is  herein  finally  used,  will  entirely 
depend  npon  the  verdict  of  the  reader.'' 

From  all  this  mystification,  the 
reader  is  at  least  to  condnde  that 
something  veiy  important  has  been 
done,  and  contributions  very  valuable 
have  been  made,  for  a  final  biography 
of  Howard.  Documents  collated — 
researches  made,  and  caused  to  be 
made — then  a  discovered  manuscript, 
which  now  is,  and  now  is  not,  apper- 
taining to  the  subject  —  assurance 
"  that  no  other  papers  exist  in  any 
known  quarter  I  ^  —  "materlab  nottr 
fully  collected  1"  Oh,  Admirable 
CrichtonI  Our  author  has  done  all 
this  for  us  I  Our  author  has  read  the 
memoirs  of  Baldwin  Brown — and  that 
not  very  attentively :  if  he  has  done 
more  it  is  a  pity,  because  there  is  not 
the  least  trace  of  it  in  his  book.  Our 
author  has  read  the  memoirs  of 
Baldwin  Brown,  and  travestied  his 
narrative,  and  then  writes  this  preface, 
as  a  travesty,  we  presume,  of  erudite 
prefaces  in  general.  The  book  alto- 
gether does  not  belong  to  literature, 
but  is  a  sort  of  parody  upon  litera- 
ture. 

We  may  as  well  give  our  readers 
the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
face:— 

''  The  mental  and  moral  portraiture  oT 
Howard  attempted  in  this  volume  is  new.**" 
[Fortunately,  and  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  volume,  it  is  not  new,  but  a  tran- 
script of  that  which  his  predecessor  had 
drawn.]  '^As  the  vrriter's  method  of 
inquiry  and  of  treatment  was  different  to 
that  ordinarily  adopted,  so  his  resnH  ie 
different.  His  study  of  the  ohajracterwa* 
earnest,  and,  he  believes,  f)atthfbl.    After 
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siakiag  bimnlf  maoier  of  all  the  faeis  of 
the  oaae  i^ch  hare  come  doim  io  ns, 
biogxmphioally  and  traditionally,  his  plan 
was  to  sak^raU  hwmlf  with  Howardian 
iditu,  and  then  strive  to  reprodace  them 
Uving,  acting,  and  differing  in  the  real 
world." 

How  the  Howardian  ideas  steered 
firom  this  proeeos,  we  can  somewhat 
gneas.  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  not 
ao  plain: — 

'^  The  writer  lays  down  his  pen,  not 
without  regret  Long  accufitomed  to 
contemplate  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
beantifol  characters  in  history,  he  has 
learnt  to  regard  it  with  a  human  affec- 
tion ;  and  at  parting  with  his  theme — the 
mental  oompanion  of  many  hours,  and  the 
•bjeet  of  his  constant  thoughts--^  feels 
mmtwkml  like  a  father  who  gima  away  hi$ 
favowrke  daughter  in  marriage.  He  does 
not  lose  his  interest  in  his  child  ;  but  she 
can  be  to  him  no  longer  what  she  has 
been.  A  touoh  of  melancholy  mingles 
with  his  joy.  He  still  regards  his  off- 
spring with  a  tender  solicitude — but  his 
woncpciy  of  love  is  ended,** 

Oh,  snrelj  no  I 

We  propoae,  as  far  as  oor  limits 
will  permit,  to  retrace  the  chief  inci- 
dents in  the  biography  of  Howard. 
A  brief  sketdi  of  his  life  and  character 
may  not  be  onacceptable  to  oor  read- 
ers. Snch  strictures  as  we  have  passed 
npon  his  latest  biographer,  Mr  Dix(»i, 
we  shall  have  abundant  opportunities 
to  jnstify  as  we  proceed. 

The  well-known  monument  in  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  which,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  key  held  in  the 
band  of  the  statue,  has  been  sometimes 
taken  by  foreigners  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  apostle  St  Peter,  bears 
inscribed  on  the  pedestal  that  Howard 
«« was  bom  in  Hackney,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  September  2,  1726.'' 
Bui  both  the  place  and  the  year  of 
Ms  birth  hare  been  difierently  stated 
by  his  biographers.  The  Bev.  S. 
Palmer,  who  had  known  him  long, 
writes  that  he  was  bom  at  Clapton ; 
Dr  Aikin,  that  he  was  bom  at  En- 
field. To  the  authority  of  the  Doctor, 
on  such  a  point  as  this,  we  attach  no 
weight ;  it  is  plain  to  us  that  he  gave 
binuielf  little  trouble  to  determine 
whether  he  was  bom  at  Clapton  or 
£nfield.  It  was  probably  at  Clapton ; 
bvt  Clapton  is  in  the  parish  of  Ha<^- 
Aey,  00  that  th^e  is  really  no  dis- 


crepancy between  Mr  Palmer's  state- 
ment and  that  on  ^e  monument.  The 
year  1726  seems  also  to  be  generally 
received  as  the  most  probable  date  of 
his  birth.  After  all  the  discussion,  we 
may  as  well  adhere  to  the  inscription 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue. 

The  father  of  Howard  had  acquired 
a  considerable  fortune  in  business  as 
an  upholsterer  and  carpet  warehouse- 
man in  Long  Lane,  Smithfield.    He 
was  a  dissenter,  of  Calvinistic  prin- 
ciples ;  and,  it  is  presumed,  an  Inde- 
pendent.     The   question   has   been 
raised,   whether   our   Howard  was 
descended  from  any  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  that  nam^ ;  but  his 
biographers  generally  agree  in  reject- 
ing for  him  the  honours  of  such  a 
pedigree.    Nor  can  any  one  be  in  the 
least   degree   solicitous  to   advance 
such  a  daim.    The  military  achieve- 
ments of  a  Norman  ancestiy  would 
diffuse  a  very  incongraous  lustre  over 
the  name  of  our  Christian  phUan- 
thropist.     Thus  much,  however,  is 
evident,  that  at  one  time  there  existed 
some  tradltioD,  or  belief,  or  pretence, 
in  tiie  family  of  the  citizen  Howard, 
that  they  were  remotely  connected 
with  the  noble  family  whose  name 
they  share.      **  The  arms  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  of  the  Earls  of  Suffolk, 
Effingham,  and  Carlisle,  are  placed  at 
the   head  of  the  tombstone  which 
Howard  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
first  wife,  on  the  south  side  of  White- 
chapel  churchyard."  Such  is  the  asser- 
tion of  the  anonymous  biographer  in 
the  Untver$al Magazine,  (Yol.lx^xvi.) 
who  stands  alone,  we  believe,  in  main- 
taining the  validity  of  this  claim.  And 
Mr  Brown,  after  quotingtbese  words, 
adds — "  From  actual  inspection  of 
the  mouldering  monument,  I  can  assure 
tiiose  of  my  readers  who  may  feel 
any  curiositv  on  the   subject,  that 
this  description  of  its  armorial  bear- 
ings is  correct ;  and  am  further  enabled 
to  add,  on  the  authority  of  his  rela- 
tive, Mr  Bamardiston,  that  the  dis* 
tingnished  individual  by  whom  that 
monument  was  erected,  occasionally 
spoke  of  Lord  Carlisle  as  his  relative ; 
thus  claiming  at  least  a  traditional 
descent  from  the  Howards,  Earis  of 
Suffolk."  That  such  a  man  as  Howard 
should  have  used  these  arms  once  is 
sig^cant ;  that  he  should  have  used 
them  only  once,  is  equally  so.    Ho 
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was  one  of  the  last  men,  if  we  have 
read  bis  character  correctly,  who 
would  have  assamed  what  he  did  not, 
at  the  time,  think  himself  entitled  to ; 
and  one  of  the  last  who  would  shrink 
from  claiming  a  right  where  his  title 
was  dear. 

Mr  Dixon  not  only  rejects  the 
daim,  bnt  is  highly  indignant  that 
it  shoold  erer  have  been  suggested. 
**  Howard  sprang  from  a  virgin  and 
nndistingniahed  soil;"— why  the  up- 
holsterer's should  be  peculiarly  a  vir- 
gin  toU  we  do  not  see.  ^^  Attempts, 
howeyer,  have  not  been  wanting  to 
vulgarise  his  origin— to  rob  its  great- 
ness of  its  most  natural  charm— by 
cirding  his  brows  with  the  distant 
ofiiOer  of  a  ducal  crown ;  by  finding  in 
his  simple  lineaments  the  trace  of 
noUa  lines,  and  in  his  veins  the  con- 
secrated currents  of  patrician  blood.'* 
Strange  waste  of  eloquent  indigna- 
tion! But  he  does  not  keep  quite 
steady  in  his  passion.  ''  No,"  he 
exclaims,  ^^  let  Howard  stand  alone. 
His  reputation  rests  upon  a  basis 
ahneady  broad  enough.  Why  should 
wepHe  up  Pelion  on  Olympus  f  There 
was,  then,  a  Pdion  to  pile  upon  Olym- 
pas?  We  had  thought  not.  Our 
aathor  should  have  kept  these  red  and 
purple  patches  at  a  greater  distance : 
Ihey  do  not  harmonise. 

Meanwhile  the  father  of  Howard  had 
90  little  of  what  is  commonly  called 
aristocratic  pride,  that  although  he 
bad  rethred  from  business,  and  had  a 
lood  property— and  property,  too,  in 
land— to  leave  to  his  son,  he  yet 
wished  that  son  to  tread  in  his  own 
fbotsteps.  He  apprenticed  him  to  a 
wholesale  grocer  in  Watling  Street. 

The  education  of  young  Howard 
was  such  as  is,  or  was,  generally  given 
to  a  lad  of  respectable  parents  in- 
tended for  trade.  He  was  at  two 
schools.  Of  the  first,  Howard  him- 
self is  reported  to  have  said,  that, 
having  been  there  seven  years,  *^  he 
left  it  not  fully  taught  in  any  one 
thing."  He  left  it  when  a  boy,  and 
what  boy  ever  left  his  school  "  fully 
taught  in  any  one  thing  ?"  The  re- 
mark is  rather  characteristic  of  the 
speaker  than  condemnatory  of  John 
Worsley,  the  schoolmaster  in  ques- 
tion. His  second  school  was  kept  by 
a  Mr  Eames,  a  man  of  acknowledged 
ability.    But  how  long  he  remained 
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there  is  not  known.  At  this  sdiool 
he  made  the  fnaidship  of  one  Price, 
afterwards  that  Dr  Price  who  remains, 
to  all  posterity,  impaled  in  Burke's 
Letter  on  ^  French  ReoohtHtm,  The 
great  orator  thrust  his  spear  throng 
his  thin  texture,  and  pinned  him  to 
the  board;  and  never,  but  in  this  rich 
museum,' will  any  one  behold  or  think 
of  Dr  Price.  Perhaps  he  deserved  a 
better  fkte,  but  his  case  is  hopdess 
now.  Tet,  if  it  can  heal  his  memory 
to  connect  his  name  with  one  who  was 
not  a  revolutionary  philanthropist^  let 
him  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Howard  had  never  acquired 
the  art  of  writing  his  own  language 
with  ease  and  correctness,  and  there- 
fore it  will  be  directly  nnderstood 
how  valuable  to  him,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  reports,  was  the  help  of  a 
literary  fnend.  That  literarv  fnend 
he  found  in  Dr  Price.  In  a  letter  to 
him,  Howard  writes,  ^*  It  is  from  your 
kind  aid  and  assistance,  my  dear 
friend,  that  I  derive  so  much  of  my 
character  and  influence.  I  exult  in 
declaring  it,  and  shall  carry  a  grate- 
ful sense  of  it  to  the  last  hour  of  my 
existence." 

After  his  father's  death,  Howard 
purchased  his  freedom  from  the  whole- 
sale grocer's  in  Watling  Street,  and 
travelled  upon  the  Continent.  He 
was  not  without  taste  for  the  arts ; 
and  it  was  at  this  time,  Mr  Brown 
supposes,  that  be  brought  with  him 
from  Italy  those  paintings  with  which 
he  afterwards  embellished  his  favourito 
seat  at  Gardington. 

On  returning  from  this  tour,  he  . 
took  lodgings  at  Stoke  Ncwington,  hi 
the  house  of  Mrs  Loidore,  a  widow, 
upwards  of  fifty,  of  rather  humble 
station  in  life,  and  a  perpetual  invalid. 
She,  however,  nursed  him  wiUi  so 
much  care,  through  a  severe  illness,  by 
which  he  was  attacked  while  residing 
under  her  roof,  that,  on  his  recovery, 
he  offered  her  marriage.  ^  Against 
this  unexpected  proposal,"  says  Mr 
Brown,  **the  lady  made  many  re- 
monstrances, principally  upon  the 
ground  of  the  great  disparity  in  their 
aces ;  bnt  Mr  Howard  being  firm  to 
his  purpose,  the  union  took  place.  It 
is  believed,  hi  the  year  1752,  he  being 
then  in  about  the  twenty-nfth  year 
of  his  age,  and  his  bride  in  her 
fifty -second.    Upon  this  oocasion,  be 
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behayed  with  a  liberality  which  seems 
to  have  been  inherent  in  his  nature, 
hj  setUing  the  whole  of  his  wife's 
little  Independence  upon  her  sister. 
The  mamage,  thus  singularly  con- 
tractedi  was  prodnctire  of  mntual 
aatiaftction  to  the  parties  who  entered 
it.  htn  Howard  was  a  woman  of 
excellent  character,  amiable  in  her 
diapoettion,  sincere  in  her  piety,  en- 
dowed with  a  good  mental  capacity, 
and  forward  in  exercising  its  powers 
in  every  good  word  and  work." 

Thna  rons  the  sober  narrative  of  Mr 
Brown.  Not  so  does  Mr  Dixon  let 
pass  the  opportunity  for  fine  descrip- 
tiye  wriUng.    Read  and  admire  :-^ 

**  Ab  be  beeame  convalescent,  his  plan 
ripoied  into  fonn.  When  the  danger  had 
entirely  paased  away,  his  health  was  re- 
stored to  its  accustomed  state;  be  offered 
her,  as  the  only  fitting  reward  of  her 
seTTiees — a  toy  !  an  ornament  f  a  purse  ! 
a  bouse!  an  estate!  or  any  of  those 
mnniieeat  gifts  with  which  wealthy  and 
generooB  oonTaleseents  reward  their  fk- 
Toorite  attendants!  No.  He  offered 
her  his  hand,  his  name,  his  fortune  I  Of 
course,  the  good  lady  was  astonished  at 
the  portentous  shape  of  her  patient's 
gratitude.  She  started  objections,  being 
older,  and  haying  more  worldly  prudence 
than  her  loTer.  It  is  CTen  said  that  she 
seriously  refbsed  her  consent  to  the 
match,  urging  the  rarlous  arguments 
which  might  fklrly  be  alleged  against  it, 
— the  inequality  in  the  years,  fortune, 
social  podtion  of  the  parties,  and  so 
forth— but  all  to  no  purpose.  Howard's 
mind  was  made  up.  During  his  slow 
recoTeiy,  he  had  weighed  the  matter 
carefully — had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  It  was  his  duty  to  marry  her,  and 
nothing  could  now  change  his  determina- 
tion. The  struggle  between  the  two 
must  hare  been  extremely  curious  :  the 
sense  of  duty  on  both  sides,  founded  upon 
lionest  conTictlonSyUO  doubt, — the  mutual 
respeet  without  the  oonsumiog  fire,— the 
€0«1  and  logical  weighing  of  arguments, 
in  piaee  of  tba  rapid  pleadhig  of  trinm- 
phaat  peaiion ;  the  young  man  without  the 
^rdlnarj  iasphrations  of  youth,  on  the 
4Mie  hand;  the  widow,  past  her  prime,  yet 
nrnplt,  nndesigning,  unambitious,  ear- 
nestly struggling  to  reject  and  put  aside 
youth,  wealth,  protection,  honour,  socisU 
rank,— the  very  things  for  which  women 
are  taught  to  dress,  to  pose,  to  intrigue, 
ahaost  to  circnmyent  heaven,  on  the 
other;— fbrm  together  a  picture  which 
has  its  romantic  interest,  in  spite  of  the 
tncmgmity  of  the  main  idea.    Humble 


life  is  not  without  Its  heroic  acts.  Cceiar 
routing  tk4  Roman  crown,  eyen  had  he 
been  really  serious,  and  without  after- 
thought in  Its  rejection,  it  a  paltry  pUee 
of  magnanimitjf ,  compared  with  Mrt 
Loidore*t  refusal  of  the  hand  of  Howard. 
At  length,  however,  her  resistance  was 
overcome  by  the  Indomitable  will  of  her 
suitor.  One  of  the  contemporary  biogra- 
phers has  thrown  an  air  of  romance  over 
the  scene  of  this  domestic  struggle,  which, 
if  the  lady  had  been  young  and  beautiful 
— that  is,  if  the  element  of  passion  could 
be  admitted  into  the  arena — would  have 
been  truly  charming.  As  it  Is,  the  reader 
may  receive  it  with  such  modifications  as 
he  or  she  may  deem  necessary.  '  On  the 
very  first  opportunity,'  says  this  grave 
but  Imaginative  chronicler,  '  Mr  Howard 
expressed  his  sentiments  to  her  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  affection,  assuring  her 
that,  if  she  rejected  his  proposal,  he  would 
become  an  exile  for  ever  to  his  famUif 
and  friends.  The  lady  was  upwards  of 
forty  [true  enough!  she  was  also  upwards 
of  fifty,  good  master  historian,]  and* 
therefore  urged  the  disagreement  of 
their  years,  as  well  as  their  circum- 
stances; but,  after  allowing  herfour<ind- 
twenty  hours  for  a  final  reply,  his  elo- 
quence surmounted  all  her  objections, 
and  she  consented  to  a  union  wherein 
gratitude  vras  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  passion  1*  Criticism  would  only  spoil 
the  pretty  picture— so  let  It  stand." 

Criticism  had  ahready  spoilt  the 
picture,  such  as  it  is.  Bnt  this  mat- 
ters not  to  Mr  Dixon.  The  quota- 
tion he  has  thonght  fit  to  embellish 
his  pages  with,  Is  taken  fix)m  an 
anonymous  pamphlet  published  in 
1790,  under  the  title  of  The  Life  qf 
the  late  John  Howard^  Esquire,  with  a 
Review  of  his  Travels.  Mr  Dixou, 
however,  evidently  extracts  it  second- 
hand from  the  note  in  Mr  Brown^ 
where  it  is  quoted,  with  some  other 
passages  from  the  same  performance, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  refutation 
and  contradiction.  This  is  what  Mr 
Dixon  would  call  or h«fic— the  picking 
up  what  had  been  discarded  as  worth- 
less, and,  with  a  gentle  shade  of  doubt 
thrown  over  its  authenticity,  making 
use  of  it  again. 

A  note  of  Mr  Brown's,  in  the  same 
page  of  his  memoirs,  (p.  634,)  will 
supply  us  with  another  instance  of 
this  ingenious  procedure.  That  note 
runs  thus  :— 

^  We  are  informed  in  the  raemoirs  of 
Mr  Howard,  published  in  the  QenUemaWs 
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Maganne,  iliat,  dnriiig  tlie  period  of  his 
residing  m  a  lodger  in  the  house  of  Mrs 
Loidore,  he  used  to  ride  out  in  the  morn- 
ing for  a  few  miles  with  a  bo^  in  his 
pocket,  dismount,  turn  his  horse  to  graie 
apon  a  common,  and  spend  sereral  hours 
in  reading  t  '  On  a  very  particular  in- 
quiry, however,'  says  the  author  of  ^le 
Life  of  Mr  HoKard,  inserted  in  the 
ZfnivenaU  Magaainey  'of  persons  Tery 
intimate,  and  who  had  often  rode  out 
with  him,  we  are  assured  that  they  never 
eawy  Bor  ever  heard  of  such  a  practioe.' " 

Mr  Dixon  makes  use  of  the  first 
part  of  the  note,  ignoring  the  second. 

**It  is  said,"  he  writes,  gravely  sus- 
pending his  judgment  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  fact— <*'  it  is  said,  in  a  contemporary 
biographical  notice,  that  he  would  fre- 
quently ride  out  a  mile  or  two  in  the 
country,  fasten  his  nag  to  a  tree,  or  turn 
him  loose  to  browse  upon  the  way-side; 
and  then,  throwing  himself  upon  the 
grass,  under  a  friendly  shade,  would  read 
*and  cogitate  for  hours.  This  statement, 
if  true,  would  indicate  more  of  a  romantic 
and  poetical  temperament  in  Howard, 
than  the  generally  calm  and  Christian 
stoicism  of  his  manner  would  have  led 
one  to  expect." 

That  Mr  Dixon  never  consulted  the 
memoir  itself,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine^  we  shall  bj-and-bj  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing.  That 
memoir,  worthless  as  an  authority, 
lias  become  notorious  for  the  calumny 
it  originated.  But  this  collator  of 
documents,  this  inquirer  i^ter  tradi- 
tions, this  maker  of  unimaginable  re- 
searches, has  nerer  turned  over  the 
pages  of  l^e  Gendeman^s  Magazine  for 
that  obituary  which,  owing  to  its 
Blanderous  attack,  has  excited  so  much 
controversy  in  all  the  biographies  of 
Howard,  his  own  included. 

This  wife,  so  singulariy  selected, 
died  two  or  three  years  after  her  mar- 
ria^.  Howard  is  again  free  and 
solitary,  and  again  betakes  himself  to 
traveL  We  are  in  the  year  1755,  and 
the  great  earthquake  of  Lbbon  has 
laid  Uiat  dty  in  ruins.  He  goes  to 
see  the  grand  and  terrific  spectacle. 
Dr  Aikln  calls  it  a  sublime  curiosity. 
We  presume  that  no  other  motive 
than  curiosity  impelled  him  on  this 
occasion ;  it  would  be  certainly  very 
difficult  to  suggest  any  other.  No 
difficulties,  however,  daunt  Mr  Dixon. 
According  to  him,^"  Howard,  at- 
tracted l^  reports  of  tiie  unexampled 
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Bufierings  o(  the  survivors,  no  sooner 
found  himself  at  his  own  disposal, 
than  he  determined  to  haste  with  all 
possible  speed  to  their  assistance  !  '^ 
aingle-hai^ed,  he  was  to  cope  with  the 
earthquake. 

Lisbon,  however,  he  was  not  fitted 
to  reach.  The  vessel  he  sailed  in  was 
taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  he, 
with  the  rest  of  the  passengers-and 
crew,  carried  into  Brest,  and  there 
retained  pris(mer  of  war.  The  cala- 
mities of  imprisonment  he  here  en- 
dured himself,  and  under  no  mild  form: 
afterwards,  when  other  circumstances 
had  drawn  his  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  the  remembnmoe 
of  his  own  sufferings  came  in  aid  of 
his  compassion  for  others.  ''Per- 
haps," he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his 
first  report,  "  what  I  suffered  on  this 
occasion  increased  my  sympathy  witb 
the  unhappy  people,  whose  case  is  the 
subject  of  this  book." 

Beleased  upon  parole,  he  returned 
to  England,  obtamed  Ids  exchange^ 
and  then  sat  himself  down  on  his 
estate  at  Cardington.  Here  he  oocn- 
pied  himself  in  plans  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  tenantiy.  Scientific 
studies,  and  the  study  of  medicine,  ta 
which,  fixmi  time  to  time,  he  had  ap- 
plied himself,  also  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. It  was  at  thh  period  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Society^ 
not  assuredly,  as  Mr  Thomas  Taylor 
presumes,  from  the  '^  value  attached  '^ 
to  a  few  communications  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather,  but,  as  Dr 
Aikin  sensibly  tells  us, ''  in  conibrmi<gr 
to  the  laudable  practice  of  that  so- 
ciety, of  attaching  gentlemen  of  fortune 
and  leisure  to  the  interests  of  know- 
ledge, by  incorporating  them  into 
that  body." 

Howard  now  entered  into  matri- 
mony a  second  time.  On  the  25tb 
April  1758,  he  married  Henrietta 
Leeds,  seeood  daoght^  of  Edward 
Leeds,  Esq.  of  Croxton,  inOambridge- 
shire.  This  allianoe  is  pronounced  by 
all  his  biographers  to  be  in  every  re- 
spect suitable.  Parityof  age,  harmony 
of  sentiment,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  the  charms  of  person  and  amia- 
bflity  of  temper,  everything  contri- 
buted to  a  happy  union.  And  it  was 
so.  Unfortunately,  the  happiness 
was  as  brief  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
perfect    His  second  wifid  also  expired 
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after  a  few  years,—"  the  only  years," 
Howard  hmwelf  has  said,  "  g£  true 
eojoyBieiU  he  had  Imown  in  life." 
'  On  this  occasion,  Mr  Dixon,  after 
inftumg  into  Howard  "the  bland  and 
insinuating  witchery  of  a  vir^  pas- 
Bkon,"  pmeeds  to  describe  his  Hen- 
iktla  in  the  most  approved  language 
of  the  novelist:  "  Althongh  her  fea- 
tures were  not  east  in  the  choicest 
mould  of  Grecian  beauty,  she  was 
very  hir—hBd  large  impressive  ejesj 
an  ample  beow,  a  mouth  exquisitely 
cut,"  &c  Shtll  we  never  again  g^ 
the  chisel  out  of  the  hmnan  fiiice? 

Connected  with  this  seeond  mar- 
riageof  Howard,  his  biographers  relate 
a  teait  of  character  which  will  be  dif- 
iisrently  estimated  by  diffierent  mmds 
— ^we  rdate  it  in  the  words  of  Mr 
Dixon:-— 

''We  must  not  omit  an  incident  thai 
oeenrred  before  the  ceremony,  which  is 
very  iigniflcant  of  Howard's  frankness 
and  firanees  at  this  epoch.  Obserrinff 
that  many  napkasaBtnoeees  arise  m  fiuni- 
liea,  from  cimunftanoes  trifling  in  them- 
wItm,  ia  «OBMqiMnee  of  each  ladrridaal 
■ridang  to  haTA  Ms  own  way  in  all  things, 
]M  detmiaed  to  avoid  all  these  soarees 
af  doBwstie  diieord,  by  establishing  his 
own  panmooat  anthority  in  the  first  in- 
Btanee.  It  is  jast  conceiTable  that  his 
loxmer  experience  of  the  wedded  life  may 
hare  led  him  to  insist  upon  this  condi- 
tion. At  all  erentSy  he  stipnlated  with 
Henrietta,  lAat,  in  all  matUrt  in  wkick 
tktrt  Aould  he  a  difermee  of  opimon  be- 
tween fi#m,  1m  Toiee  should  rule.  This 
May  somid  very  nngallaot  in  terms,  bnt 
It  was  iMnd  axoeadingly  naefhl  in  prae* 
tiea.  Few  sen  woold  have  the  moral 
hoBS^y  to  soggeat  sneh  an  airaDgement 
to  tbdr  lady-loves  at  such  a  season ; 
thoagh,  at  the  same  time,  few  wonld 
hesitate  to  make  the  largest  mental  re- 
aerratioos  in  their  own  behalf.  It  may 
also  be,  that  few  yonng  belles  would  be 
disposed  to  treat  such  a  proposition  other- 
wise than  with  ridicule  and  anger,  how- 
ever oonseions  tkey  might  be,  that  as  soon 
■a  tiie  hymeneal  pageantries  were  passed, 
thair  sorest  means  of  h^piness  wonld  lie 
la  tha  prompt  adoption  of  the  principle  so 
laid  down. 

**  Wonld  that  men  aad  women  would 
beeoBM  sineerer  with  each  other!  The 
great  social  tIco  of  this  age  is  its  un- 
tmstfhlness." 

And  Mr  Dixon  therenpon  launches 
into  we  know  not  what  heroics  upon 
ftti^nette,  upon  English  law,  morals, 
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and  the  constitution,  all  hpropo$  of 
Henrietta's  obedience!  For  our  own 
part,  we  do  not  look  with  much  respect 
upon  this  stipulation  which  calls  forth 
the  admiration  of  Mr  Dixon,  and  ap- 
parently meets  with  his  cordial  sym- 
pathy. Such  a  stipulation  would  pro- 
bably be  a  mere  nullity;  with,  or 
without  it,  the  stronger  will  would  pre- 
dominate ;  but  if  we  are  to  suppose 
it  a  really  binding  obligation,  forming 
the  basis  of  the  conjugal  union,  it  pre- 
sents to  us  anything  but  an  attractive 
aspect.  It  was  the  harsh  feature  in 
Howard's  character,  or  the  mistaken 
principle  tiiat  he  had  adopted — this 
love  of  an  authority— this  claim  to  a 
domestic  absolutism — ^which  was  to 
give  no  reasons,  and  admit  of  no^ 
questioning. 

In  justice  to  the  character  of  Howlird^ 
we  must  not  leave  this  matter  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  Mr  Dixon. 
Everything  he  draws  is,  more  or  less,, 
a  caricature.  The  authority  on  which 
his  narration  is  founded  is  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  Bev.  S.  Palmer^ 
given  in  Brown^  p.  56: — 

^  The  truth  is,*'  says  Mr  Palmer,  in  his 
manuscript  memoir  <^  his  distinguished 
friend,  '^  he  had  a  high  idea  (some  of  hia 
friends  may  think,  too  high)  of  the 
anthority  of  the  head  of  a  family.  And 
he  thought  it  right,  because  most  con- 
venient, to  maintain  it,  for  the  sake  of 
aToiding  the  unhappy  consequences  of 
domestic  disputes.  On  this  principle  I 
hare  more  than  once  heard  him  pleasantly 
relate  the  agreement  he  made  with  the 
last  Mrs  Howard,  previous  to  their  mar^ 
riage,  that,  to  prevent  all  altereation  about 
tkoie  little  matters  wbich  he  had  obserred 
to  be  the  diief  grounds  of  uneasiness  ia 
fiimilies,  he  shonld  always  decide.  T» 
this  the  amiable  lady  readily  consented,, 
and  ever  adhered.  Nor  did  she  ever 
regret  the  aareement,  which  she  found  to^ 
be  attended  with  the  happiest  effects. 
Such  was  the  opinion  she  entertained^ 
both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness,  that 
she  perfectly  acquiesced  in  all  that  he 
did,  and  no  ladj  erer  appeared  happier 
in  the  conjugal  bDnds." 

Here  the  matter  has  a  much  lesa 
repulsive  aspect  than  in  Mr  Dixon's 
version,  who  has,  in  fact,  exaggerated^ 
in  his  zeal,  a  trait  of  Howard's  char- 
acter,  which  his  best  friends  seem 
always  to  have  looked  upon  with  more 
or  less  of  regret  and  disapproval. 

As  the  only  other  circumstance  con- 
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neeted  with  Howard*s  domestic  life 
whicli  we  shall  have  space  to  men- 
tioa,  has  also  a  pecnliar  reference  to 
this  trait  in  his  diaracter,  we  will 
depart  from  the  chronological  order  of 
erents,  and  allnde  to  it  here.  His 
last  wifb  left  him  one  child,  a  son. 
This  son  grew  np  a  dissolute  jonth ; 
lus  Hl-regulated  life  led  to  disease,  and 
disease  terminated  in  insanitj.  To 
this  last  malady,  Mr  Brown  tells  ns 
he  is  authorised  to  say  that  there  was 
a  hereditary  predisposition — we  pre- 
sume he  means  upon  the  mother's 
side. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Howard, 
there  appeared,  amongst  the  obituaries 
of  the  Gentieman's  Magazine^  a  me- 
mour  of  the  deceased,  in  which  the 
miserable  fiEite  of  the  son  is  directly 
charged  upon  the  severity  of  the 
father.  The  whole  memoir  is  full  of 
errors.  For  this,  the  extreme  haste 
in  which  it  was  necessarily  written 
forms  an  excuse.  But  no  excuse  can 
be  ^ven  for  the  perverse  and  ma- 
lignant spirit  it  betrays.  The  very 
next  number  of  the  magazine  opens 
with  four  or  five  letters  addressed  to 
Mr  Urban,  all  remonstrating  agidnst, 
and  refuting  this  baseless  calumny ; 
and  every  biographer  has  fdt  himself 
compelled  to  notice  and  repel  the 
slander. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  writer  or  writers 
of  the  memoir — for  several  were  en- 
gaged in  concocting  this  very  hasty 
and  wretched  performance— were  quite 
ignorant,  both  of  the  education  the 
son  had  received,  and  of  the  profligate 
course,  and  the  consequent  derange- 
ment of  his  health  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  They  knew  only  that  the  son 
was  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  that  the 
father  was  a  severe  disciplinarian ;  and 
they  most  unwarrantably  combined 
the  two  together,  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  "All  prospects," 
they  say,  speaking  of  the  youth, 
"  were  blasted  by  paternal  severity, 
which  reduced  the  young  man  to  such 
an  unhappy  situation  as  to  require  his 
being  placed  whore  he  now  is,  or 
lately  was." 

The  vindication  of  Howard  from 
this  slander  is  complete;  Uie  origin 
of  the  son's  malady  is  cleariy  trac^ ; 
his  affection  for  his  child  is  amply  de- 
monstrated, and  his  unceasing  anxie^ 
to  train  him  to  virtue  and  piety  is 
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made  equally  manifest.  But  his 
most  intimate  friends  entertained  the 
opinion  that  his  conduct  towards  hla 
son  was  not  judicious^  and  that  his 
method  of  training  up  the  youth  was 
by  no  means  so  wisely,  as  it  was  con- 
scientiously adopted.  This  is  the  sale 
charge,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  to 
whi<£  the  father  is  obnoxious ;  nor, 
from  this,  do  we  pretend  to  acquit 
him. 

"  It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,"  says 
Mr   Brown,    "that  Howard  enter- 
tained the  most  exalted  notions  of  the 
authority  of  the  head  of  a  family- 
notions  derived  rather  from  the  Smp- 
tural  history  of  patriarchal  times  than 
from  any  of  our  modem  codes  of 
ethics,  or  systems  of  education."    Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  told  that  he  trained 
up  his  child  from  eariiest  infanpy  to  an 
implicit   obedience.     Without   once 
striking  the  child,  but  by  manifesting 
a  firmness  of  purpose  which  it  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  shaking,  he  esta- 
blished such  an  authority  over  him 
that  Howard  himself,  on  one  occa- 
sion, said,  that  "if  he  told  the  boy  to 
Eut  his  finger  in  the  fire,  he  believed 
e  would  do  it."    When  he  was  an 
infant,  and  cried  from  passion,  the 
father  took  him,  laid  him  quietly  in 
his  lap,    neither  spoke  nor  moved, 
but  let  him  cry  on  till  he  was  wearied. 
"This  process,  a  few  times  repeated, 
had  such  an  effect,  that  the  child,  if 
crying  ever  so  violently,  was  rendered 
quiet  the  instant  his  father  took  him." 
When  he  grew  older,  the  severest 
punishment  his  father  inflicted  was  to 
make  him  sit  still  in  his  presence, 
without  speaking,  for  a  time  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 
But  this  impassive,  statue-like  flrm- 
ness  must  have  precluded  all  approach 
to  companionship  or  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  son.    It  was  still  the  obe- 
dience only  of  fear.    "  His  friends," 
we  quote  from  Mr  Brown,    "  and 
amongst  the  rest  the  most  intimate  of 
them,  the  Rev.  Mr  Smith,  thought 
that  hi  the  case  of  his  son  he  carried 
those   patriarehal  ideas  rather   too 
far,  and  that  by  a  lad  of  his  temper 
(the  son  is  described  as  of  a  lively  dis- 
position) he  would  have  been  more 
respect^,  and  wotdd  have  possessed 
more  real  authority  over  him,  had  he 
attempted  to  convince  him  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  his  commands,  instead 
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of  always  enforcing  obedience  to  them 
on  his  parental  anthoritj."  We  there- 
fore may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  we 
look  upon  this  aspect  of  Howard's 
character  as  by  no  means  estimable. 
As  a  hnsband  ho  claimed  an  nnjust 
prerogative,  and  as  a  parent  he 
divoiced  authority  from  persuasion, 
nor  allowed  obedience  to  mingle  and 
ally  itself  with  filial  affection. 

idr  Dixon  does  not,  of  course,  omit 
his  tribute  of  indignation  against  the 
calumny  of  the  GentUnuoCs  Magazine, 
We  said  that  he  had  not  given  him- 
self the  trouble  to  look  at  the  memohr 
itself  which  he  denounces.  Here  is 
the  proof: — 

**  The  atrodons  slander  to  whioh  refer- 
ence is  made/'  says  Mr  Dixon,  ''was 
promulgated  in  the  bewdeman^tMagaune^ 
in  an  ooitnary  notice  of  the  philanthro- 
pist. The  charge  was  made  on  the  strength 
of  one  a$$efted  fact — namely,  that  How- 
ard had  once  locked  np  his  son  for  seve- 
ral  hovrs  In  a  solitary  place,  put  the  key 
into  his  pocket,  and  gone  off  to  Bedford^ 
kaving  him  there  till  he  returned  at 
night.  On  the  appearance  of  this  article, 
the  friends  of  ^e  illnstrions  dead  came 
Ibrth  pnblicly  to  dispute  the  fact,  and  to 
deny  the  inferences  deduced  from  it. 
MerediUi  Townsend,  one  of  Howard's 
most  intimate  friends,  sifted  the  story  to 
the  bottom,  and  gave  the  following 
account  of  its  origin." 

The  charge  was  not  made  on  the 
strength  of  this  one  asserted  fact — nor 
on  any  fact  whatever — it  was  made 
on  the  mere  authority  of  the  writer. 
The  stoiy  alluded  to  is  no/  to  be  found 
in  the  obituary  of  the  Oentkman^s 
Magazine.  The  writers  of  that  obit- 
uary had  never  heard  of  the  story,  or 
we  may  be  sure  thej  would  have  made 
use  of  it.  The  friends  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  could  not,  therefore,  have 
come  forward,  in  refutation  of  this 
artide,  to  "  dispute  the  fact  and  deny 
the  infnrences.^  If  Mr  Dixon  had 
but  read  Brown's  memoirs  attentively 
he  would  not  have  fallen  Into  this 
blnnden  which  shows  how  little  else 
he  can  have  read. 

The  story  alluded  to  had  been  cir- 
culated dunng  the  life  of  Howard,  and 
when  he  was  absent  on  one  of  his 
journeys.  The  Rev.  Mr  Townsend, 
'^  many  years  Mr  Howard's  pastor  at 
Stoke  Wewington,"  took  the  first 
opportunity  he  had  of  mentioning  it  to 
Howard  himself,  who  contradicted  it, 
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and  related  to  hhn  the  inddent  which 
he  supposed  must  have  given  rise  to 
the  report.  On  the  deaUi  of  Howard 
the  story  was  again  revived,  where,  or 
by  whom,  Mr  Brown  does  not  tell  us. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Palmer  thereupon  ob- 
tained from  Mr  Townsend  the  expla- 
nation which  he  had  received  from 
Howard  himself.  The  letter  which 
the  latter  gentleman  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Palmer  is  given  at  length  in 
Brown,  (note,  p.  645.)  This  letter 
the  Rev.  Mr  Palmer  communicates 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Universal  Maga^ 
zine^  and  mentions  that  extracts  from 
it,  unauthorised  by  him,  had  found 
their  way  into  the  Gentlemarfs  Maga- 
zine, 

The  explanation  of  the  story  there 
given,  is  briefly  this.  Howard  was 
engaged  one  day  with  his  child  in  the 
root-house,  which  served  also  as  a 
summer-house,  when  the  servant  came 
in  great  haste,  to  say  that  a  gentleman 
on  horseback  wished  to  sp^  to  hun 
immediately.  Not  to  lose  time,  he 
told  the  little  fellow  to  sit  quiet,  and 
he  would  soon  come  to  him  again.  To 
keep  him  out  of  mischief  he  locked  the 
door.  The  gentleman  kept  him  in 
conversation  longer  than  he  expected, 
and  caused  his  forgetting  the  child. 
Upon  the  departure  of  the  guest,  re- 
collecting where  the  child  had  been 
left,  he  flew  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and 
found  him  quietly  sleeping  on  the  mat- 
ting of  the  floor. 

It  was  on  the  Slst  March  1765  that 
Howard  lost  his  second  wife.  After 
spending  some  time  in  the  now  melan- 
cnoly  retirement  of  Cardington,  he 
again  quits  England  for  the  Continent. 
Iravel  is  still  with  him^  as  with  so 
many  others,  the  mere  relief  for  un- 
availing sorrow,  or  for  the  wasting 
disease  of  unemployed  energies.  It  is 
during  this  journey  to  Italy  that  we 
are  able  to  trace,  more  distinctly  than 
nsual,'the  workings  of  Howard^s  mind. 
Some  memoranda,  and  fragments  of  a 
diary  which  he  kept,  have  given  us 
this  insight. 

It  was  his  design  to  proceed  to  the 
south  of  Italy.  He  stops  at  Turin. 
He  is  dissatisfied  with  himself.  This 
life  of  sight-seeing,  this  vagrancy  of 
the  tourist,  does  not  content  him.  He 
will  go  no  further.  But  we  must  j^ve 
the  extract  itself  from  his  journal. 
We  quote  from  the  more  faithful  text 
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of  Mr  Brown— Mr  Dixon  having  the 
habit  of  omitting,  here  and  there,  a 
sentence  if  it  does  not  please  his  taste, 
and  tricking  the  whole  out  with  dash^ 
and  a  novel  pnnctnation. 

«  JWtii,  1769,  Not.  SO^My  return 
without  seeing  the  southern  part  of  Italy 
was  on  much  deliberation,  as  I  feared  a 
misimproTcment  of  a  Talent  spent  for 
mere  curiosity,  at  the  loss  of  many  Sab- 
baths, and  as  many  donations  must  be 
suspended  for  my  pleasure,  which  would 
hare  been  as  I  hope  oontrny  to  the  gene- 
ral oonduet  of  my  Life,  and  whieh  on  a 
retrospeotive  view  on  a  death  Bed  would 
cause  Pain  as  unbeooming  a  Disciple  of 
Christ — whose  mind  should  be  formed  in 
my  soul. — These  thoughts,  with  distance 
from  my  dear  boy,  determine  me  to  check 
my  curiosity  and  be  on  the  return. — Oh, 
why  should  Vanity  and  Folly,  Pictures 
and  Baubles,  or  eren  the  stupendious  («<?) 
mountains,  beautifbl  hills,  or  rich  valleys, 
whieh  en  long  will  aU  be  consumed,  en- 
gross the  thoughts  of  a  candidate  for  an 
eternal  everiuting  kingdom — a  worm 
6ir«r  to  crawl  on.  Earth  whom  God  has 
raised  to  the  hope  of  Glory  which  ere 
long  will  be  revealed  to  them  which  are 
waSied  and  sanctified  by  Faith  in  the 
blood  of  the  Diyiue  B«deemer !  Look 
forward,  oh!  my  Soul!  how  low,  how 
mean,  how  little  is  eyerything  but  what 
has  a  yiew  to  that  glorious  World  of 
Light,  Life,  and  Love— the  Preparation 
of  the  Heart  is  of  God— Prepare  the  Heart, 
Oh!  God!  of  thy  unworthy  Creature,  and 
unto  Thee  be  aU  the  glory  tfanrogh  the 
boundless  ages  of  Eternity. 

Sign'dJ.H. 

^This  night  my  trembling  soul  almost 
longs  to  take  its  flight  to  see  and  know 
the  wonders  of  redeeming  Love— join  the 
triumphant  Choir— Sin  and  Sorrow  fled 
away— God  my  Redeemer  all  in  all— Oh! 
happy  Spirits  that  are  safe  in  those  man- 
sions." 

Accordingly  he  retraces  his  steps. 
He  flies  back  to  Holland.  He  is  now 
at  the  Hague.  It  is  Sunday  evening, 
11th  February  1770.  Here  is  a  por- 
tion of  his  self-commnnlng.  MaiQr  of 
these  quotations  we  will  not  give ;  we 
know  they  look  out  of  place,  and  pro- 
duce a  strange,  and  not  an  agreeable 
impression,  when  met  with  in  the 
walks  of  polite  literature.  But,  without 
some  extracts,  it  is  impossible  to  form  & 
ccMnrectidMkofthecharacterof  Howard. 

"  Oh !  the  woaders  of  redeeming  love  1 
Some  ftint  hope,  eyen  I !  through  re- 
deeming merey  In  the  perfect  righteous- 
ness—the  taSi  atonfaig  sacrifloe  8haU|  ere 


long,  be  made  the  initmment  of  the  rich 
tw»  grace  and  mercy  of  Grod  throng  the 
diyina  Eedemner.  Oh,  shout  my  soul 
grace,  grace— fines,  soyerelgn,  rich,  im- 
bonnded  grace  !  Not  I,  not  I,  an  iU  de- 
scrying, hell  descrying  creature  ! — but 
where  sin  has  abounded,  I  trust  graca 
superabounds.     »     »    •    ♦ 

"  Let  not,  my  soul,  the  interests  of  a 
moment  engross  thy  thoughts,  or  be  pre- 
ferred to  my  eternal  interests.  Look 
forward  to  that  glory  which  yrill  be  re- 
yealed  to  those  who  are  feutiifiil  to  death. 
My  soul,  walk  thou  with  God  ;  be  ftuth- 
fti^  hold  on,  hold  out,  and  tiien— what 
words  can  utter  1 — J.  H.** 

But  he  could  not  rest  in  Holland. 
"  Continuing  in  Holland,"  he  writes, 
"  or  any  place,  lowers  my  sphits." 
He  returns  to  Italy.  He  visits  Genoa, 
Pisa,  Florence,  Borne,  and  extends 
his  tour  to  Naples. 

It  was,  and  may  still  be,  a  custom 
with  a  certain  class  of  religious  peo- 
ple, to  make,  in  writing,  a  solemn 
covenant  with  God,  and  sign  it  with 
their  own  hand.  It  is  at  Nq[>les  that 
Howard  retires  into  his  chamber,  in- 
dites and  signs  such  a  covenant.  He 
appears,  afterwards,  to  have  carried 
it  with  him.  With  the  same  sort  of 
formality  with  which  a  person  repub- 
lishes a  will,  he  '*  renews  the  cove- 
nant, Moscow,  September  27, 1789." 

Through  the  remainder  of  this  jour- 
ney we  need  not  follow  him.  He 
retnnis  to  England,  and  we  see  what 
sort  of  man  has  landed  on  its  shores. 

Those  who  are  acquidnted  with 
the  religions  world  and  religions  bio- 
gn^^hies,  will  bear  ns  out  when 
we  say,  that  the  language  we  have 
quoted  from  this  journal,  and  the 
other  extracts  which  may  be  read  in 
Brown,  would  not,  of^emsehes^  mani- 
fest any  extraordinary  degree  of  piety 
or  self-devotion.  With  a  certain  class 
of  persons,  snch  language  has  become 
JuxbUml;  with  others,  it  really  ex- 
pre^es  nothing  bnt  a  very  transitonr 
state  of  excitement.  Solemn  self- 
dennnciations— enthusiastic  raptures 
— ^we  have  heard  them  both,  from  the 
lips  df  the  most  woiidly,  selfish, 
money-loving  men  we  have  ever 
known.  It  is  the  after  life  of  Howard 
wfaidi  proves  that  fai  him  sodi  lan- 
guage had  its  firet,  genuine,  fhll  mean- 
fiig.  These  passages  from  his  diary 
explain  his  Ifife,  and  his  life  no  less 
explains  tliem. 
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On  Ufl  return  to  Cardington,  he  oc- 
capied  bimself,  as  before,  with  plana 
to  improye  the  condition  of  his  ten- 
anftiy ;  Imihling  for  them  better  houses, 
and  erecting  a  schooL  But  at  length 
an  erent  oecured  which  sni^lied  his 
sdf'Conunimiog  energy  with  the  noble 
task  it  crayed.  Elected  High  Sheriff 
for  the  county  of  Bedford,  the  daties 
of  his  office  led  him  to  the  interior  of 
the  prison*  He  witnessed  the  snffer- 
ings,  the  extortion,  the  injustice,  the 
TP#nifoM  cruelty,  which  the  snpineness 
of  the  legislatore  allowed  to  reign  zsA 
riot  there. 

^  The  difltrea  of  prisonerff,"  he  tells 
a,  in  the  prefkce  to  his  first  report, 
^  riMt  more  immediately  onder  my  no- 
tice, when  I WM  dieriff  of  the  covnty  ef 
Bedford  ;  and  the  cireomstanee  whieh 
«xeited  me  te  aotirity  in  their  behalf  was 
the  seeing  some,  who,  by  the  verdiot  of 
juries,  were  deelared  wA  auiUy ;  some, 
on  whom  the  grand  jury  did  not  find  such 
an  appearance  of  gmlt  as  subjected  them 
to  trial;  and  some,  whose  prosecutors 
dfid  not  appear  against  them  ;  after  hay- 
ing been  confined  for  months,  dragged 
back  io  jaO,  and  looked  vp  again,  till 
they  should  p^  $mndry/ee$  to  the  jailor, 
tlM  ekrk  of  asslK,  &e.  In  mrder  to  re- 
dress this  hardship^  I  ^yplied  to  the  jus- 
tices of  the  eotmty  fbr  a  sabury  to  the 
jailor  in  lien  of  his  feee.  The  bench  were 
properly  affected  with  the  grieyance,  and 
wilUng  to  grant  the  relief  desired  ;  but 
they  wanted  a  precedent  for  chal^gthe 
county  with  the  expense.  T,  therefore, 
rode  into  eeyeral  neighbouring  counties 
in  seareh  eC  a  precedent;  but  I  soon 
leaned  that  the  same  ii^ustios  was  prac- 
tised in  them  ;  and,  looking  into  the  pri- 
8on%  I  b^Mld  seenes  of  caUadly,  which 
I  gi«w  dsfly  mofs  and  ners  aazioas  to 
aUcyiatc.'* 

These  oppressions^  these  calamities, 
be  dragged  to  light.  He  may  be  said 
to  baveiiaMOMrstf  them— soindiffBcenti 
at  this  time»  waa  one  dass  of  the 
commnni^  to  the  misery  of  another. 
HiB  oOcial  podtkm  gsre  Ida  hist  tiiat 
cJefyaUon  reqoisite  to  make  his  Toice 
heard.  The  attentioB  of  parliament 
was  roused.  He  was  exammed  before 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House ;  he 
receiyed  the  thanks  of  parliament; 
and  a  bill  was  passed  to  remnnerato 
the  jaito  by  a  salary,  instead  of  by 
fees--thns  remedying  one  of  the  most 
trrtraufdhiiiy  laal  pntftina  that  was 
surely  erer  endured  in  a  dfiliaed 
sodety. 


Here,  then,  was  a  task  to  strain  all 
his  powers,  and  absorb  all  his  bene- 
volence. Here  was  misery  to  be  al- 
leviated, and  injostice  to  be  redressed, 
and  a  nation  to  be  aronsed  from  its 
culpable  negligence.  Benevol^t, 
lib^td,  systematically  and  persever- 
iogly  charitable,  not  averse  to  the 
exercise  of  aathority  and  censorship, 
of  restless  and  nntameable  ^ergy, 
and  of  a  singolar  constancy  and  fim- 
ness  of  purpose,  the  task  employed 
all  his  virtues,  and  what  in  some 
positions  of  life  wonld  have  proved 
to  be  his  failings.  Even  to  his  love 
of  travel,  his  new  occupation  suited 
him.  What  wonder  that,  with  all 
these  aptitodes,  the  rdigwua  man^ 
devoured  by  his  desire  to  do  some 
good  and  great  work,  should  have 
devoted  to  it  his  lifo  and  his  fortune, 
his  days  and  bis  nights,  and  every 
faculty  of  his  soul  He  had  now 
found  his  path.  His  foot  was  on  it ; 
and  he  trod  it  to  his  dying  hour. 

After  inspecting  the  jails  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  he,  m 
1775,  took  the  first  of  those  journeys 
on  the  Continent,  ^diich  bad,  for  their 
sole  object,  the  inspection  ot  prisons. 
And  henceforward,  in  all  his  travels, 
he  is  so  ab^rbed  in  this  one  object, 
that  he  pays  attontion  to  nothing  else. 
Not  the  palace,  rich  with  pahiting  and 
sculpture ;  not  the  beautliliil  hills  and 
vaUeys— only  the  prison  and  the  lasa- 
retto  can  retain  him  for  a  moment. 
Once  he  is  tempted  to  hear  some  fine 
music— it  distnuits  his  attention— he 
foregoes  the  music  The  language  of 
Burice,  in  his  well-known  panegyric, 
is  true  as  it  is  doqnent. 

<"  He  baa  yisitod  aH  Enopo-Hiot  to 
snryey  the  sumptoousnees  of  palaces  or 
the  stateliness  of  temples— not  to  make 
aoeuiate  iBeasnreBeats  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of 
the  curio^  of  modem  art— not  to  collect 
■edala  or  collate  maaosorfpts— but  to 
diye  into  the  depths  of  dungeons,  to 
plunge  into  the  infoctkm  of  hospitals,  to 
snryey  the  aaasioM  of  sorrow  and  pain^ 
to  take  the  gangs  aad  dimeasieBs  of 
misery, depreesioo,  and  eootempt,  tore- 
member  ^  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the 
neglected,  to  yisit  the  fofBsken,and  oom- 
pars  and  eeUate  the  distresses  of  an  men. 
in  all  countries.  His  phui  is  original,  and 
it  is  fiiill  of  graiinr  as  it  is  of  huBMaity. 
It  was  a  voyage  of  diseoysry,  a  ciroum- 
natigationsfi&adty.  Alisady  the  bsae< 
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fit  of  hii  labour  is  felt  more  or  lees  In 
evenr  ooontry.  I  hope  he  will  anticipate 
hj8  final  reward,  by  seeing  all  its  effects 
folly  realised  in  his  own.'' 

But  the  boon^for  a  great  task  of 
this  land  was  a  veritable  boon  to  sach 
a  spirit  as  Howard's— was  nearly 
missed.  Before  he  went  abroad  on  his 
first  joarnev  of  philanthropy,  he  ran 
the  nsk  of  beine  imprisoned  himself, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  as  member  for  the  town  of 
Bedford.  The  borouffh  had  formerly 
been  under  the  control  of  the  honse  of 
Rnssell.  Responding  to  the  cry  of 
"  Wilkes  and  Liberty !"  the  corpora- 
tion had  risen  against  their  lord.  To 
free  themsdves  nrom  his  control,  they 
had  boldly  created  five  hundred  honor- 
ary freemen,  coined,  in  short,  five 
hundred  votes,  which  were  to  be  at 
their  own  disposal.  The  measure 
seems  to  have  passed  undisputed. 
They  were,  of  course,  victorious. 
Whom  they  elected,  in  the  first  glow  of 
patriotism,  we  do  not  know';  but,  after 
a  few  years,  the  corporation  rewarded 
tiieir  own  patriotic  efibrts  by  selling 
the  boroufffa  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  accusation 
brought  against  them  in  the  town  of 
Bedford  itself,  where  a  stronjD[  party 
rose  which  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
wrest  the  election  out  of  their  hands. 
By  this  party,  Whitbread  and  Howard 
were  put  in  nomination.    The  candi- 
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dates  of  the  corporation  were  Sir  W. 
Wake  and  Mr  Sparrow.  After  a  se- 
vere struggle  on  the  hustings,  and  in 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  election  was  dedded  in 
favour  of  Whitbread  and  Wake. 
Howard  lost  his  election— happily,  we 
think— by  amiyorltyonlv  of  fourvotes. 

On  his  return  from  the  Continent, 
he  published  his  first  report  on  the 
state  of  prisons.  We  had  designed  to 
give  some  account  of  this,  and  the 
subsequent  publications  of  Howard, 
but  our  space  absolutely  forbids. 
Perhaps  some  other  opportunity  will 
occur,  when  we  can  review  the  history 
of  our  prisons,  to  which  the  volumes 
of  Howard  form  the  most  valuable 
contribution.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  few  general  remarks  on 
his  labours,  and  with  the  briefest 
possible  account  of  this  the  great  and 
eventful  period  of  his  life. 

To  lead  our  readers  over  the  nu- 
merous, toilsomi3,  and  often  perilous 
joumeyswhichETowardnowunclertooky 
for  this  national  and  philanthropic 
object  of  improving  our  prisons  and 
houses  of  correction,  would  be  utterly 
impracticable.  But,  to  give  them  at 
once  some  adequate  idea  of  his  inces- 
sant activity,  we  have  thrown  into  a 
note  a  summary,  taken  from  Dr 
Aikin,  of  what  may  be  considered  as 
his  public  labours.  ♦ 

Ijiese  long,  incessant,  and  often 


1773.  High  Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire — ^visited  many  connty  and  town  jails. 

1774.  Completed  his  surrey  of  English  jails.     Stood  candidate  to  represent  the 

town  of  Bedford. 

1775.  Trayelled  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany. 

1776.  Repeated  his  visit  to  the  aboTe  countries,  and  to  Switzerland.   During  these 

two  years  rerisited  all  the  English  jdls. 

1777.  Printed  his  State  of  prisons. 

1778.  Trayelled  through  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 

part  of  France. 

1779.  Reyisited  all  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  and  trayelled  into  Scotland 

and  Ireland.    Acted  as  superrisor  of  the  Penitentiary  Houses. 

1780.  Printed  his  first  Appendix. 

1781.  Trayelled  into  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

1782.  Again  surveyed  all  the  English  prisons,  and  went  into  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

1783.  Visited  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland ;  also  Scotland  and 

Ireland,  and  viewed  several  English  prisons. 

1784.  Printed  the  second  Appendix,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  works. 

1785.  (  From  the  close  of  the  first  of  these  years  to  the  beginning  of  the  last,  on 

1786.  <     his  tour  through  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Malta,  Turkey,  and  Germany. 

1787.  (     Afterwards  went  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

1788.  Revisited  Ireland ;  and,  during  this  and  the  former  year,  travelled  over  all 

£kigland. 

1789.  Printed  his  work  on  Lazarettos,  &c    Travelled  through  Holland,  Germany, 

Prussia,  and  Livonia,  to  Russia  and  Lesser  Tartary. 

1790.  January  20.    Died  at  Cherson. 
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repeated  jonrnejs — ^were  they  neces- 
sary, some  will  be  tempted  to  ask,  for 
the  object  he  had  in  view  ?  Sarely  a 
few  instances,  well  reasoned  on,  wonld 
have  been  sufficient  to  pat  us  on  the 
right  track  for  the  reformation  of  onr 
prisons.  Bat  it  shonld  be  considered, 
m  the  first  place,  that  Howard  was 
teaching  a  people  pre-eminently  prac- 
tical in  their  inteUectaal  character,  a 
people  who  reqaire  to  be  taught  by 
example  and  precedent.  The  most 
philosophical  reasoning,  the  most  elo- 
quent ^atribe,  would  not  have  availed 
half  so  much  to  stir  the  public  mind, 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  these  details 
which  Howard  threw  before  it,  fact 
upon  fact,  unsparingly,  repeatedly — 
details  of  cruelty  and  injustice  per- 
petrated or  permitted  by  our  own  laws ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  plain 
statement,  brought  from  abroad,  that 
in  Ghent,  that  in  Amsterdam,  that 
even  in  Paris,  many  of  the  evils  which 
we  suffered  to  remain  as  incurable, 
were  cured,  or  had  never  been  allowed 
to  exist.  It  was  much  to  tell  the 
citizen  of  London  that  in  Flanders, 
and  in  Holland,  there  were  prisons 
and  bridewells  that  ought  to  put  him 
to  the  blush. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  let  it  be 
considered,  that  Howard  himself  was 
pre-eminently  a  practical  man.  He 
neither  wrote  books  of  speculation, 
nor  thought  in  a  speculative  manner. 
It  was  fh)m  detail  to  detail  that  his 
mind  slowly  advanced  to  principles 
and  generalisations.  These  prisons, 
they  were  his  books ;  these  repeated 
circuits  he  made  through  the  jails  of 
Europe,  they  were  his  course  of  reading. 
He  repemsed  each  blotted  page  of 
human  misery  till  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  comprehended  all  it  could 
teach.  He  was  no  Beccaria  to  enun- 
ciate a  principle  firom  the  recesses  of 
hb  library,  (though  it  should  bo  men- 
tioned, in  passing,  that  he  had  read 
Beccaria — ^that  the  man  of  speculative 
talent  had  stimulated  the  man  of 
administrative  taleut,  and  iha  two 
were  co-operating,  all  over  Europe, 
on  the  same  great  subject  of  penal 
legislation;)  his  eye  was  ever  upon 
practices,  he  got  wisdom  iu  the  con- 
crete, principle  and  instance  indis- 
solubly  combined :  he  so  learnt,  and 
he  so  taught. 

Again,  in  England  itself,  there  was 
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no  system  that  equally  regulated  all 
the  jails  of  the  country  ;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  there  was  no  unifor- 
mity in  the  abuses  which  existed 
amongst  them.  Arrangements  were 
found  in  one,  no  trace  of  which  might 
be  discovered  in  another.  All  were 
bad,  but  the  evils  in  each  were  differ- 
ent, or  assumed  different  proportions. 
In  some,  there  was  no  separation  be- 
tween the  debtor  and  the  criminal ; 
in  others,  these  were  properly  classi- 
fied, but  the  criminal  side  might  be 
more  shamefully  mismanaged  than 
usual.  In  some,  there  was  no  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  sick ;  in  others,  the 
infirmary  might  be  the  only  part  of 
the  jail  that  was  not  utterly  neglected. 
There  might  be  a  good  supply  of 
medicine,  and  no  food.  In  some, 
the  separation  of  the  two  sexes  was 
decently  maintained ;  in  others  not. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  any  gene- 
ral statement  that  would  not  have 
called  forth  numerous  contradictions. 
An  accusation  strictly  just  with  regard 
to  York,  might  be  repelled  with  indig- 
nation by  Bristol;  whilst,  on  some 
other  charge,  Bristol  might  be  the 
culprit,  and  York  put  on  the  show  of 
injured  innocence. 

Some  prisons  were  private  pro- 
perty ;  they  were  rented  to  the  jailor, 
and  he  was  to  extract  the  rent  and 
his  profit,  by  what  extortion  he  could 
practise  on  his  miserable  captives. 
These  were  prisons  belonging  to  liber- 
ties, manors,  and  petty  courts,  of  the 
existence  of  which  few  people  were 
aware.  In  some  of  these  the  prisoner 
lay  forgotten  by  his  creditor — lay  there 
to  starve,  or  live  on  the  scanty  and 
precarious  charity  of  those  who  gave 
a  few  pence  to  "the  starving  debtor." 
In  many  cases  the  jailor — for  all  remu- 
neration and  perquisite— was  allowed 
to  keep  a  tap.  Of  course,  whatever 
was  doled  out  to  the  prisoner  by 
charity,  was  spent  in  drunkenness. 
The  abuses  were  of  all  kinds,  strange, 
and  numberless.  Howai'd  tracked 
them  out,  one  by  one — recorded  them 
— put  them  in  his  book — published 
them  to  the  world. 

Add  to  all  this,  that,  after  some 
time,  he  became  invested  with  the 
character  of  censor  of  the  prisons. 
He  looked  through  them  to  see  that, 
when  a  good  law  had  been  made,  it 
was  obeyed.      There  was  never  a 
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commissioner  so  mdTenall^respeetscL 
Men  «re  not  so  bad  but  they  all  ad- 
mired his  great  benevolenoe,  and  his ' 
Justice  equally  great.  No  bribeiy,  no 
compliments^  and  no  threats,  could 
avail  anything.  In  vain  the  turn- 
key suggested  to  J^nm,  that  the  jail- 
fever  was  raging  in  the  lower  wards : 
the  crafW  official  had  so  deterred 
many  a  visiting  magbtrate,  who  had 
thimked  htm  politely  for  his  warning, 
and  retired.  Howard  entered,  and 
found  no  jail-fever ;  but  he  found  filtii 
and  famine,  that  had  been  shot  up 
there  for  years  from  the  eyes  of  all 
men.  No  danger  deterred  him.  The 
infected  cell,  where  the  surgeon  him- 
self would  not  enter—from  which  he 
called  out  the  sick  man  to  examine 
him— was  the  v^  last  he  would 
have  omitted  to  visit.  This  charac- 
ter of  public  censor  he  carried  with 
him  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  Fo- 
reign potentates  courted  his  good 
opinion  of  their  institutions— consult- 
ed him— shrank  from  his  reproof— a 
reproof  all  Europe  might  hear.  The 
Grand-d^ke  of  Tuscany,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
were  all  anxious  to  see  and  hear  him. 
He  had  no  flattery  for  them  ;  the  re- 
port he  gave  was  as  faithful  asm  page 
out  of  \m  note-book. 

As  a  popular  misconception  has 
prevailed  upon  the  character  of  How- 
ard, attributing  benevolence  to  him 
as  almost  a  sole  motive,  so  a  like  po- 
pular misconception  has  prevailed,  as 
to  the  nature  and  objects  of  that  bene- 
volence. He  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  if  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  captive, 
and  rdieve  them  individually,  was  the 
main  object  of  his  charitable  journeys, 
and  his  unremitting  inquisitions.  If, 
indeed,  he  had  done  nothing  more 
than  seek  out  those  unhappy  men^ 
who,  at  the  bottom  of  their  infected 
dens,  lay  abandoned  by  all  the  world, 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  our 
admiration,  and  to  all  the  merits  of  a 
heroic  charity.  But  he  did  more  than 
this.  He  idmed  at  a  x>ermanent  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the 
prisoner.  Ho  aimed  farther  still.  His 
object  was  the  same  which  excites  so 
much  attention  at  the  present  mo- 
ment :  by  a  good  system  of  imprison- 
ment, both  to  punish  and  ref<nrm  the 
criminal.  ^^To  make  them  better 
men,"  is  a  phrase  often  in  his  mouth, 


'  ^Hien  spesking  of  prismien ;  and  he 
thought  this  might  be  efOscted  by 
combining  imprisonment  with  labour, 
with  -perfect  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  and  other  good  regula- 
tions. Those  who  will  read  his  reports 
with  attention,  will  be  surprised  ta 
find  how  often  he  has  anticipated  the 
condttsions  to  which  a  widor  experi- 
ence has  led  the  reflective  men  of  our 
own  age.  lliere  is  a  note  of  his  upos 
{Solitary  Confinement  which  might  be 
adopted  as  a  summary  of  those  viewa 
which  enlightened  men,  after  many- 
trials  of  various  systems,  have  rested 
in.  No  false  sensibility  accompanied 
the  benevolence  of  Howard.  In  some 
respects  he  was  a  sterner  disciplina- 
rian than  would  be  generally  ap- 
proved of. 

Upon  this  aspect  of  his  character 
there  remains  oi^y  one  remark  to  add: 
his  mind  was  never  absorbed  in  the 
great  otrjects  of  a  pul]dic  philanthropy 
to  an  oblivion  of  his  near  duties  and 
his  private  charities :  he  was  to  the 
last  the  just,  couttdorate,  benevolent 
landlord,  quite  as  much  as  he  was 
Howard  the  philanthropist. 

^  During  his  absence  in  one  of  his 
tours,"  saysDr  Aikin,  **  a  yeryrespeotable- 
looking  elderly  gentleman  on  horseback, 
with  a  serrant,  stopt  at  the  inn  nearest 
Mr  Howard's  house  at  Cardington,  and 
entered  into  conTersation  with  the  land- 
lord concerning  him.  He  observed  that 
characters  often  appearedvery  well  at  a  dis- 
tance,'which  could  not  bear  close  inspection  ; 
he  had  therefore  come  to  Mr  Howard's  resi- 
dence in  order  to  satisfy  himself  concern- 
ing him.  The  gentleman  then,  accom- 
panied by  the  innkeeper,  went  to  the 
house,  and  looked  through  it,  with  the 
offioes  and  gaardene,  which  he  fbund  in  per- 
fect order.  He  next  inquired  into  Mr 
Howard's  character  as  a  landlord,  which 
was  justly  represented  ;  and  several  neat 
houses  which  he  had  built  for  his  tenants 
were  shown  him.  The  gentleman  re- 
turned to  his  inn,  declaring  himself  now 
satisfied  with  the  truth  of  all  he  had 
heard  about  Howard.  This  respectable 
stranger  was  no  other  than  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  ;  and  Mr  Howard  was  much 
flattered  with  the  visit,  and  praised  his 
lordship's  good  sense  in  takhig  such  a 
method  of  coming  at  the  truth,  since  he 
thought  it  worth  his  trouble." 

The  traveller  who  undertook  all 
these  philanthropic  journeys  was  a 
man  of  slight  form,  thin,  and  rather 
beneath  the  average  height.     Every 
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feature,  and  ereiy  rnvfeuMDi,  ifno- 
daimed  eneiigy  and  determination. 
^  An  eye,*'  says  Dr  Aikin,  ^^  lively  and 
penetrating,  strong  and  prominent  fea- 
tvree,  ({oiGk  gait  and  animated  gestnieB, 
gave  promifie  of  ardoor  in  forming, 
and  vivacity  in  executing  liis  designs." 
«'  Widial  there  was  a  bland  smQe," 
says  another  of  his  biographers,  ^^  al- 
ways ready  to  play  npon  his  lips."  *^I 
have,*'  continues  Ailun,  **  equally  seen 
the  tear  of  sensibility  start  into  his 
eyes,  on  recalling  some  of  the  distress- 
fid  scenes  to  which  he  had  been  wit- 
ness ;  and  the  spirit  of  indignation 
flash  irom  them,  on  relating  instances 
of  harshness  and  oppression."  In  his 
dress  and  person  he' was  remarkablv 
neat,  and  in  his  ablations,  we  are  told, 
punctilious  as  a  Mussulman  ; — far 
more  so,  we  suspect.  For  the  rest,  he 
bad  reduced  his  wants  to  the  lowest 
possible  scale.  Water  and  the  simplest 
▼egetaUes  sufficed.  Animal  food, 
and  all  vinous  and  spirituous  liqnors, 
he  had  utterly  discarded.  Milk,  tea, 
Imtter,  and  fruit  were  his  luxuries ; 
and  he  was  equally  sparing  in  the 
quantity  of  food,  and  indi£rerent  as 
to  the  stated  times  of  taking  it. 

From  the  prisoner,  and  the  subject 
<»f  prison-discipline,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  attention  of  Howard  was 
directed  to  measures  for  arresting  the 

Elagne.  It  was  a  grand  idea  thi8~4hat 
e  would  lead  the  way  to  some  gene- 
ral scheme  to  be  adopted  throughout 
£nrope,  and  the  contiguous  parts  of 
Asia,  for  checking  the  incursions  of, 
and  periiaps  finally  exterminating, 
the  plague.  For  no  object  did  he 
suffer  BO  much,  or  expose  himself  to 
00  great  dangers;  embarking  pur- 
posely in  a  vessel  with  a  foul  bill 
of  health,  and  undergoing  the  pe- 
rilons  confinement  of  the  lazaretto, 
that  every  praodoe  of  the  quarantine 
might  be  thoroughly  known  to  him.  No- 
where was  his  conduct  more  heroic.  It 
cannot  be  said  here,  however,  that  his 
object  was  equally  well  chosen,  or  that 
his  labours  were  attended  with  any  good 
result.  Whilst  it  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  value  of  his  service 
as  inspector-general  of  the  prisons  of 
Burope,  we  can  detect  nothing  in  this 
latter  scheme  but  an  unfortunate  waste 
of  heroic  benevolence.  In  dealing 
with  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  he 
was  dealing  with  evils,  the  nature  of 


which  he,  and  all  men,  could  well  un- 
derstand; but,  in  dealing  with  the 
pestilence,  he  was  utterly  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  veiy  nature  of  the  calamity  he 
was  encountering.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that,  had  he  realised  his  utmost 
wishes,  and  built  a  lazaretto  on  the 
most  Improved  plan,  combining  every 
valuable  regulation  he  had  observed 
in  every  lazaretto  of  Europe,  it  would 
only  have  proved  an  additional 
nuisance. 

This  period  of  his  life  is  more  full 
of  striking  incidents  than  any  other, 
but  we  must  hurry  rapidly  over  it. 

*'The  point,"  says  Mr  Brown,  «at 
which  he  wished  to  commence  his  new 
investigations  was  Marseilles ;  bat  the  ex- 
treme jealousy  of  the  French  goyemment 
respecting  their  Levant  trade,  had  long 
kept  the  la»retto  of  that  port  oarefnlly 
concealed  from  the  eye  of  every  foreigner ; 
bnt,  as  Mr  Howard's  object  was  sach  as 
onght  to  have  awakened  neither  political 
nor  commercial  jealooey  in  any  one,  Lord 
Caermarthen,  then  seoretary  of  state  for 
foreign  afflkirs,  made  an  application  to  the 
French  miaifiter  fbr  permission  for  him  to 
view  this  celebrated  bailding.  After 
waiting  some  time  at  the  Hagne,  in  ex- 
pectation of  its  arrival,  he  went  to  Utrecht 
to  visit  his  ftiend  Dr  Brown,  at  whose 
house  he  received  a  letter  firom  his  lord- 
ship, informing  him,  not  only  that  the  re- 
quest he  preferred  had  been  peremptorily 
refused,  but  that  he  must  not  think  of 
entering  France  at  all,  as,  if  he  did,  he 
would  run  a  risk  of  Seing  committed  to  the 
Bastille.  Howard,  however,  was  not  to 
be  deterred.  He  started  immediately  for 
Paris.  At  Paris,  **  baring  gone  to  bed, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  about  ten 
o'clock,  he  was  awaked  between  twelve 
and  one,  by  a  tremendous  knocking  at 
his  room  door,  which,  starting  up,  in 
somewhat  of  an  alarm,  he  immediately 
opened  ;  and,  having  returned  to  bed,  he 
saw  the  chambermaid  enter  with  a  candle 
in  each  hand,  followed  by  a  man  in  a  black 
coat,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,' and  his 
hands  enveloped  in  an  enormous  muff. 
This  singular  peraonage  immediately 
asked  him  if  his  name  was  not  Howard. 
Vexed  at  this  interruption,  he  hastily 
answered,  *  Yes — and  what  of  that  V  He 
was  again  asked  if  he  bad  not  come  to 
Paris  in  the  Brussels  diligence,  in  com- 
pany with  a  man  in  a  black  wig !  To 
this  question  he  returned  some  6uch 
peevish  answer,  as  that  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  such  trifles  ;  and  his  visitor  ioi- 
mediately  withdrew  in  silence.  Not  a 
little  alarmed  at  this 


'  this  adventure,  thg|^^^ 
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losing  bone  of  his  self-possesBion,  and 
being  unable  to  compose  himself  to  sleep, 
Mr  Howard  got  up ;  aud,haTing  discharged 
his  bill  the  night  before,  took  his  small 
trunk,  and,  removing  from  this  house,  at 
the  regular  hour  of  starting  took  his  seat 
in  the  diligence,  and  set  off  for  Lyons." 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Mr  Brown. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  midnight 
visitor  was  an  officer  of  the  police,  and 
that,  had  Howard  remained  a  few 
hours  longer  at  his  hotel,  he  would 
have  been  arrested.  But  some  mys- 
tery still  hangs  over  this  adventure. 
Howard,  in  one  of  his  letters,  alluding 
to  it,  says  that  he  had  since  learnt 
who  his  strange  visitor  was,  and  adds 
that  "  he  had  had  a  narrow  escape ;" 
and  his  biographer  Mr  Brown  t^lls 
us  that — 

^  He  learned  that  the  man  in  a  black  wig 
was  a  spy,  sent  with  him  to  Paris,  by  the 
French  Ambcusador  at  the  Hague,  and 
that  he  himself  would  have  been  arrested 
then,  (at  Paris,)  if  Mr  Le  Noir  had  not 
been  at  Versailles  on  the  day  of  his  arrival ; 
and,  several  persons  having  recently  been 
arrested  on  very  fUse  or  frivolous  grounds, 
he  had  left  orders  for  no  igrests  being 
made  before  his  return,  which  was  not 
until  late  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
when  he  was  pursued,  but  not  overtaken ." 

If  it  was  this  that  Howard  learnt, 
we  think  his  informant  must  have  de- 
ceived him.  An  air  of  great  impro- 
bability hangs  over  this  story.  The 
French  government  is  represented  as 
being  so  anxious  tO  arrest  Howard,  if 
he  should  enter  France,  that  it  sends  a 
spy  to  travel  with  him  from  the  Hague ; 
if  80,  the  indentity  of  Howard  was 
sufficiently  known  to  the  police  on  his 
arrival  at  Paris.  Yet  we  are  next 
told  that  an  officer  visits  Howard  at 
midnight,  only  to  assure  himself  that 
it  is  Howard ; — pays  a  visit,  in  short, 
that  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  give 
the  alarm  to  his  intended  captive.  -  In 
addition  to  this,  we  are  to  suppose  that 

ment  is  so  anxious  to  arrest,  pm-sucs 
his  journey  unmolested,  and  spend;? 
five  days  at  Mai^seilles,  visiting  the 
very  lazaretto  to  which  it  was  known 
lie  was  bound,  and  the  inspection  of 
which  that  government  was  so  solici- 
tous to  prevent. 

As  to  the  other  motives  by  which 

Mr  Brown  accounts  for  these  hostile 

proceedings   of  the  French   govern - 

lent,  we  can  attach   no  weight    to 
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them  whatever.  On  a  previous  visit 
to  Paris,  Howard  had  been  extremely 
desirous  to  survey  the  interior  of  the 
Bastille.  Not  being  able  to  obtain 
permission,  he  had  lK>ldly  knocked  at 
the  outer  door,  and,  assuming  an  air 
of  official  authority,  walked  in.  He 
had  penetrated  to  some  of  the  inner 
courts  before  this  little  ruse  was  de- 
tected. He  was  then,  of  course,  con- 
ducted out.  He  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  an  account  of 
the  Bastille  written  in  French,  and 
the  publication  of  which  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  government.  He 
obtained  a  copy,  and  translated  it 
into  English.  For  this,  and  for  an- 
other cause  of  offence  of  a  far  slighter 
character,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  Howard  had  excited  the  peculiar 
animosity  of  the  French  government. 

Howard  visited  the  lazaretto  of 
Mai*8eilles,  however,  under  the  full 
impression  that  the  police  were  on  the 
search  for  him.  From  Marseilles  he 
went  to  Toulon,  and  inspected  the 
arsenal  and  the  condition  of  the  ^- 
ley-slaves.  To  obtain  admission  into 
the  arsenal,  he  dressed  himself,  says 
Mr  Brown,  "in  the  height  of  the 
French  fashion,"  Englishmen  being 
strictly  prohibited  from  viewing  it  at 
all.  We  are  told  that  this  disguise 
was  easy  to  him,  **  as  he  always  had 
much  the  air  and  appearance  of  a 
foreigner,  and  spoke  the  French  lan- 
guage with  fluency  and  correctness." 
Mr  Dixon,  faithful  to  his  system  of 
caricaturing  all  things,  describes  him 
as  "dressed  as  an  exquisite  of  the 
Faubourg  St  Honor^  I "  We  presume 
that  it  was  the  French  gentleman  of 
the  period,  and  not  the  French  dandy, 
that  Howard  imitated. 

He  next  visited  the  several  laza- 
rettos of  Italy — ^went  to  Maltar— to 
Smyrna — to  ConstantinoplOf  every- 
where making  perilous  inquisitions 
i.  o  the  plague.  At  Smyrna  he  is 
* '  fortunate  enough  "  to  meet  with  a 
vessel  bound  to  Venice  with  a  foul  bill 
of  health,  and  he  embarks  in  it.  On 
its  way,  the  vessel  is  attacked  by  pi- 
rates. "  The  men,"  says  Mr  Brown, 
*^  defended  themselves  for  a  consider- 
able time  with  much  bravery,  but  were 
at  length  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
stilking,  or  being  butchered  by  the 
Moors,  when,  having  one  very  large 
cannon  on  board,  they  loaded  it  with 
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whaie^er  missiles  tbey  could  lay  their 
hands  upon,  and^  pointed  by  Mr  HoW' 
ardhimieif,  it  was  discharged  amongst 
the  corsair  crew  with  sa<^  effect  that 
a  great  number  of  them  were  killed, 
and  the  others  thonsht  it  pmdent  to 
sheer  off/'  Pointed  by  Mr  Howard 
himself  I  We  can  well  understand  it. 
The  intrepid,  energetic  man,  Fellow 
too  of  the  Royal  Society,  would  look  at 
the  elevation  of  the  gun,  and  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  adjust  it. 

We  throw  into  a  note  a  parting 
specimen  of  the  manner  of  Mr  Dixon. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  pro- 
bable picture  which  Mr  brown  pre- 
sents to  us,  he  makes  Howard  load 
the  gun  as  well  as  point  it — makes 
him  sole  gunner  on  board;  and  in 
order  to  improve'  his  tableau^  after 
having  fought  half  the  battle  through, 
recommences  it,  that  he  may  dis- 
charge his  gun  with  the  more  effect.* 
Mr  Dixon  advertises,  as  his  next 
forthooming  work,  a  history  of  our 
prisons.  We  are  sorry  that  so  good  a 
aolHect  has  fallen  into  such  bad  hands. 
Unless  he  should  greatly  improve, 
we  shall  have  a  book  necessarily  re- 
plete with  much  popular  and  interest- 
mg  matter,  in  not  one  page  of  which 
wui  the  narrative  be  strictly  trust- 
worthy. 

At  Venice  he  is  conducted  to  the 
lasaretto,  to  undergo  the  quarantine. 
He  is  shut  up  in  a  close  loathsome 
room,  the  very  walls  of  which  are 
reeking  with  foul  and  pestilential 
odours.  Surely  never  was  a  valuable 
life  so  hermcally  ventured,  for  so  futile 
a  purpose.  Whilst  lying  here,  smit- 
ten with  a  low  fever,  he  received — 
we  quote  from  Mr  Brown — *'  intelli- 
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gence  from  England  of  two  circum- 
stances  which  had  transpired  there, 
each  of  them  an  occasion  of  the  deep- 
est affliction  to  his  mind.  The  firat 
was  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  his  honour; 
the  second  the  misconduct  of  his  only 
son." 

We  can  well  believe  they  were  both 
afflictions.  Those  who  have  entered 
into  the  character  of  Howard,  will  feel 
at  once  that  the  project  of  doing  him 
any  public  honour  would  be,  hi  his 
own  language,  '*  a  punishment,  and 
not  a  reward."  It  was  mingling  with 
his  conduct  and  motives  that  very 
alloy  of  vanity,  and  consideration  for 
men's  opinion,  which  he  was  so  anxious 
to  keep  them  dear  from.  If  a  gene- 
rous man  has  done  a  kind  action  for 
kindness'  sfU^e,  how  it  spoils  all  if 
you  pay  him  for  it  I  Ton  lower  him 
at  once.  He  refuses  your  payment ; 
he  would  deny,  if  he  could,  his  pre- 
vious action ;  he  begs,  at  idl  events, 
it  may  be  utterly  forgotten.  To  pay 
Howard  in  praise  was,  to  his  mind, 
as  great  w\  incongruity.  He  shrank 
from  the  debasing  coin.  He  would 
have  denied  his  philanthropy :  "  Say 
it  is  my  hobby,  if  you  will,"  he  is 
heard  at  one  time  to  mutter.  Dying, 
he  says  to  his  friend — *^  Lay  me 
quietly  in  the  earth,  place  a  sun-dial 
over  my  grave,  and  let  me  be  forgot- 
ten." Child  of  Time— was  it  not 
enough  ? 

When  he  had  escaped  the  lazaretta 
and  returned  to  England,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  collect  subscriptions,  re^ 
questing  them  to  lay  aside  their  pro- 
ject.    The  money  collected  was  in 


*  **  For  a  while  the  Yenetiaii  saUors  defended  themselTes  with  desperate  coantge, 
for  it  WM  a  qaestion  of  victory  or  perpetaal  slavery  with  them;  bat  their  numbers 
were  limited,  their  arms  indifferent,  and  altogether  the  contest  seemed  too  oneqaal  to 
laat  long.  It  was  Uie  first  actual  fighting  in  which  Howard  had  been  present ;  but 
the  imminency  of  the  danger  and  the  sight  of  confiict  appealing  to  the  strong  comba- 
tive instincts  of  his  race,  he  fought  on  deck  with  the' coolness  of  a  Saxon  and  the 
courage  of  a  knight-templar.  Indeed,  it  was  his  self-possession  which  proved  the 
saWmtion  of  the  crew.  There  was  only  one  gun  of  Urge  calibre  on  board,  and  of  this 
be  assumed  the  direction,  though  be  had  probably  never  fired  even  a  rifle  in  his  life  ; 
but,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  fighting  seemed  to  come  to  him,  as  to  most  of  his  country- 
men, by  inspiration.  This  gun  he  rammed  almott  to  the  muude  wUk  naiU,  tvika,  and 
timilar  charge^  and  iken^  tUadily  waiting  hit  opportunity,  a$  the  pritateer  bore  down 
mpom  them  with  aft  her  erew  on  Seek,  apparently  expecting  to  eee  the  Venetians  ttrike 
their  Jtag,  he  tent  tMe  eontenU  in  amongtt  them  with  tuch  murderout  ifect,  that,  after  a 
noment  or  two  of  consternation,  the  corsairs  hoisted  sail,  and  made  off  at  their  best 
1.-— (P.  856.) 
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part  retorned,  a  part  was  spent  in 
liberating  a  certain  number  of  poor 
debtors^  and  the-residne  was  applied 
towards  erecting,  at  his  death,  the 
•taCne  of  Urn  in  St  Paol's  Cathedral. 
His  son  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
dgn  to  the  care  of  a  lonatic  asjlom. 
Ele  now  published  the  ioformation  he 
had  obtained,  at  so  much  risk,  upon 
kusarettos^  and  the  mode  of  puform- 
ing  qnaianliue,  together  with  addi- 
tional obsenrations  upon  prisons  and 
hospitals  at  home  and  abroad.  Con- 
nected witii  this  pnbiicadoBv  an  inci- 
dent is  letatodt  which  riiewB  the 
extraordinary  yalne  Howard  had  pnt 
on  the  maieriais  he  had  collected,  and 
also  the  singiilar  perseverance  and  de- 
termination of  the  ntan«  We  glre  it 
in  the  wetds  of  Mr  Brown  r^ — 

^  On  faivfetom  from  hiv  TnrkiBh  tour, 
on*  of  his  boxM  was  stolen  a»he  was  get- 
ting into  »  haekne  j'-eoMh  in  Bishope^tte 
Street,  tnm  the  stage  in  which  he  bad 
tssTeUod  from  Dover.  It  eonteined  a 
duplicate  of  his  travels^  twenty-fiye 
guineas,  and  »  gold  watoh.  The  plan  of 
the  laMurette  of  BCarseilles,  of  which  he 
possessed  no  duplicate,  was,  happil j,  in 
the  other  bog.  Had  it  not  been  so,  he  de- 
clared to  his  friend  Dr  Lettsom,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  risks  he  had  run  in 
procuring  thai  document,  so  important 
did  he  consider  it,  that  he  wouM  a  second 
timehacve  ezpoeedhimeelf  to>th»  danger 
of  a  Tieit  to  Fvaneo  to  supply  ito  places" 

Wo  bettero  he  would. 

This  publication  completed,  and  his 
son  so  anhappily  disposed  of>  the 
"Peteran  pkilaatiiropist  quitted  his 
country  agaiai,  and  ftnr  the  last  time. 
It  wa»stffiii^giibi8t  tbeplagQe  tiM*  his 
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enterprise  was  directed.  He  seems 
to  have  thou^t  that  successM  bar- 
ricades, by  quarantine  and  otiier  mea- 
sures, might  be  erected  against  it. 
With  the  league,  as  with  the  chdens 
it  is  generally  admitted  there  is  some 
occult  cause  which  science  has  not 
yet  penetratod ;  but  the  predisposing, 
or  rather  tiie  co-operating  causes,  are, 
in  both  cases,  dirt  and  bad  diet;  md 
the  quarantine  which  would  attack 
these  is  the  only  measure  which^  in 
our  present  stato  of  knowledge,  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration*  It 
was  his  purpose,  this  thnoy  to  travel 
through  R^a  into  Turk<^,  and 
tiience,  perhaps,  to  extend  his  joomey 
fiir  into  tiie  East,  to  whatever  city 
this  grim  enemy  of  mankind  might 
have  taken  possession  of. 

He  had  reached  as  ftur  as  Chersony 
on  the  eastern  bord»^  of  Bussia, 
visiting,  according  to  his  wont,  prisons 
and  hospitals  on  h»  way.  Here  he 
was  seined  by  a  fever  which  proved 
mortal,  and  whidi  he  is  supposed 
to  have  caught  in  visiting,  with  his 
usual  benevolenoe,  a  yonng  lady,  to 
whom  also  it  proved  fotaL  He  wwb 
bnried  in  the  gremdsbdonging  to  tha 
villa  of  a  French  genti^nas  who  had 
shown  him  much  attention.  A  small 
brick  pyramid,  instead  of  the  sun-dial 
be  had  suggested,  was  placed  ever  his 
grave.  The  little  pyramid  or  obelisk 
still  stands,  we  are  told — stands  atone, 
^  on  a  Meak  desolato  plain.**  But 
Protestant  England  has  a  monument 
in  that  little  pyramid,  whidi  will  do 
her  as  much  honour  as  any  colony  or 
emi^  die  has  planted  or  sobdueJL 
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THB  DABX  WAGGOK. 

BY  DELTA. 
I. 

The  Water- Wraith  shrieked  over  Clyde, 
The  winds  through  high  Donbarton  sighed, 
When  to  the  tnimpet^s  call  replied 

The  deep  drum  from  the  sqnare ; 
And,  in  the  midnight's  mistj  shade, 
With  helm,  and  cloak,  and  glancing  blade. 
Two  hundred  horsemen  stood  arrajcd 

Beneath  the  torches*  glare. 

II. 
Around  a  huge  sepulchral  van 
They  took  their  stations,  horse  and  man — 
The  outer  gateway's  bolts  withdrawn. 

In  haste  the  drawbridge  fell ; 
And  out,  with  iron  clatter,  went 
That  sullen  midnight  armament. 
Alone  the  leader  £iew  where  bent. 

With  what—he  might  not  tell. 

m. 
Into  the  darkness  they  are  gone : — 
The  blinded  waggon  thundered  on, 
And,  sanre  of  hoof-tramp,  sound  was  none : — 

Hurriedly  on  they  scour 
The  eastward  track — awinr—away — 
To  none  they  speak,  brook  no  delay, 
TQl  farm-cocks  heralded  the  day. 

And  hour  had  followed  hour. 

nr. 
Behind  them,  mingling  with  the  akiea, 
Westward  the  smoke  of  Glasgow  die^ 
The  pastoral  hills  of  Campeie  rise 

Northward  in  momhig's  air — 
By  KiHnntilloc,  Cumbemold, 
And  Casdecary,  on  they  hold. 
Till  Lythgo  shows,  in  mirrored  gold, 

Its  palflced  lodi  so  fair.* 

V. 

Brief  baiting-time  :•— the  bogle  sounds, 
Onwards  tlM  pMiderona  van  rebonnds 
Mid  the  grim  squadron,  whidi  smwwmds 
Its  path  widi  spur  and  optar. 

*  It ismaiitifmed  by  botk  the  ohmuolcrs,  Uemtogfoid,  (t  1 96)  and  Trivet,  (382,)  that 
SdwMd  Uie  Pint  built  *"  a  8ti«ngth"  or  fort  "tii  Lhditon"  in  1801,  and  then  «Qoyod 
thtfiMtiritiMofQiriBtiiiaf.  Lord  Hail—  mnwamtdy  itatw  that  he  wintered  tbert ; 
ii^  by  dates  shiee  ooUeoted  from  wriiiy  Chalmwfl  has  profved  Uia*»  aUiMNigh  Edward 
wm  etUl  at  Linlithgow  on  the  12th  Jannary,  ha  was,  on  his  way  home,  at  Bsdbosh 
«a  12th  Febraary,  and  had  readied  Morpe&by  liie  24th. 

Thislbrt,  or  easUe»  was  probably  the  same  that  was»  a  ibw  yeass  afterwards^  taken 
by  the  statagem  of  the  patoiotic  yeoman,  Binnoek,  in  oonoealing  seme  of  hisfeUowen 
tnawagymofhay;  and  who  was  rewarded  by  King  Robert  with  an  estate^  whidi 
liis  posterity  long  afterwards  enjoyed. 
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Thy  shrine,  Dmnanie,  fades  on  sight/ 
And,  seen  from  Niddreflf s  hazelly  height, 
The  Forth,  amid  its  islands  bright. 
Shimmers  with  lustre  dear.f 

VI. 

The  Maiden  Castle  next  sniToyed, 

Across  the  farzy  hills  of  Braid, 

By  Craig- Milor,t  through  Wymet's  glade 

To  Inneresc  they  wound ;  § 
Then  o^er  the  Garlton  crags  afar, 
Where,  oft  a  check  to  England's  war, 
Cospatrick's  stronghold  of  Dunbar 

In  proud  defiance  frowned. 

vu. 
Weep  through  each  grove,  ye  tearful  rills ! 
Ye  ivied  caves,  which  Echo  fills 
With  voice,  lament !    Ye  proud,  free  hills. 

Where  eagles  wheel  and  soar. 
Bid  noontide  o'er  your  summits  throw 
Storm's  murkiest  cloud  I  Ye  vales  below. 
Let  all  your  wild-flowers  cease  to  blow. 

And  with  bent  heads  deplore ! 


*  Dalmeny  Chnrch  is  unquestionably  of  very  great  antiquity.  From  the  style  of 
its  architecture,  which  a  most  competent  authority,  Mr  Billings,  (*'  Baronial  and  Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities,"  vol.  i.)  has  pronounced  to  be  of  the  purest  Norman,  it  is  re- 
ferred, at  least,  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries.  There  is  extant  a  charter  of 
WaldeTe,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  from  1166  to  1182,  witnessed  by  the  parson  of  Dumanie. 

f  On  these  banks  a  castle  was  afterwards  erected  by  the  Eiarls  of  Wintoun,  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  which  are  yet  a  prominent  object,  by  the  edge  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway,  to  the  west  of  Kirkliston.  Queen  Mary  is  said  to  have  slept 
there,  on  her  flight  from  Lochleven  to  Hamilton,  2d  May  1568. 

t  The  name  has  for  centuries  been  vulgarised  into  Craigmillar.  Adam  de  Car- 
donnelyin  his ''  Picturesque  Antiquities,"  adheres  to  the  spelling  in  the  text ;  although 
it  is  generally  now  admitted  that  the  appellation  is  Gaelic—  Craig-moil-ard,  or  the 
high  bare  rock  running  out  into  a  plain.  The  original  structure  is  of  unknown  an- 
tiquity. 

§  Woolmet,  or  Wymet,  and  Inneresc,  were  granted  by  charter  of  Dayid  the  First 
to  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline  ;  the  latter  in  confirmation  of  a  preyious  grant  by  Mal- 
colm Canmore  and  Queen  Margaret,  (^  Registrum  de  Dunfermlyn,"  Imp.  Edin.  1842, 
p.  5,  6.)  A  small  mansoleum  of  the  Wauchope  family  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
chapel  of  Wymet ;  and  the  yenerable  pile  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel,  at  Inneresc, 
was  ru^lessly  demolished  in  1804.  The  house  in  which  the  great  Randolph  died, 
which  was  about  half  a  mile  distant,  was  also  hewn  down,  about  ten  years  afterwards, 
to  make  way  for  a  shabby  masonio  lodge. 

y  The  family  of  Cospatrick,  a  powerfhl  Northumbrian  nobleman,  took  refuge  in 
Scotland  after  the  death  of  Harold  at  Hastings,  and  in  1072  had  extensive  lands  in 
the  Merse  and  Lothian  gifted  them  by  Malcolm  Canmore.  They  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  houses  in  the  east  of  Scotland  for  a  considerable 
period,  as  evidenced  by  their  donations,  noted  in  the  chartularies  of  Coldingham, 
Newbottle,  Dryburgh,  Kelso,  Melrose,  and  Soltra.  Founded  on  a  steep  rugged  rock, 
within  sea-mark,  and  communicating  with  the  land  through  a  covered  passage,  the 
castle  of  Dunbar  might  well,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  have  been  deemed 
impregnable.  It  was  often  the  theatre  of  warlike  contention,  and  two  great  battles 
were  fought  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,~the  first  in  1296,  when  Earl  Warenne 
defeated  the  army  of  Scotland  sent  for  its  relief;  and  the  second  in  1650,  when 
Leslie  was  overtluN>wn  by  Cromwell.  It  was  often  besieged,  and  as  often  bravely 
dei^mded  ;  but  perhaps  never  so  brilliantly  as  by  Black  Agnes  against  the  Earl  of 
Salisbary  in  1887. 
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YIU, 

Ye  passions,  that,  with  holy  fire, 
Illume  man's  bosom — that  inspure 
To  daring  deed,  or  proud  desire, 

With  indignation  bum! 
Ye  household  charities,  that  keep 
Watch  over  childhood's  rosy  sleep. 
Ashes  bestrew  the  hearthstone, — ^weep 

As  o*er  a  funeral  nm ! 

IX. 

On — on  they  speed.     Oh  dreary  day. 
That,  like  a  vampire,  drained  away 
The  blood  from  Scotland's  heart — delay. 

Thou  lingering  sun  to  set ! 
Rain,  twilight  I  rain  down  bloody  dews 
O'er  all  the  eye  far  northward  views ; 
Nor  do  thon,  night  of  nights !  refuse 

A  darkness  black  as  jet. 

X. 

Heroic  spuits  of  the  dead ! 
That  in  the  body  nobly  bled. 
By  whom  the  battle-field  for  bed 

Was  chosen,  look  ye  down, — 
And  see  if  hearts  are  all  grown  cold, — 
If  for  their  just  rights  none  are  bold>— 
If  servile  earth  one  bosom  hold, 

Worthy  of  old  renown  ? 

XI. 

The  pass- word  given,  o'er  bridge  of  Tweed 
The  cavalcade,  with  slackened  speed, 
Rolled  on,  like  one  from  night- mare  freed. 

That  draws  an  easier  breath ; 
But  o'er  and  round  it  hung  the  gloom 
As  of  some  dark,  mysterious  doom. 
Shadows  cast  forward  from  the  tomb. 

And  auguries  of  death. 

xn. 
Scotland  receded  from  the  view. 
And,  on  the  far  horizon  blue. 
Faded  her  last,  dear  hills— the  mew 

Screamed  to  its  sea-isle  near. 
As  day -beams  ceased  the  west  to  flout. 
Each  after  each  the  stars  came  out. 
Like  camp-fires  heaven's  high  hosts  about. 

With  lustre  calm  and  dear. 

xiu. 
And  on,  through  many  a  Saxon  town 
Northumbrian,  and  of  quaint  renown. 
Before  the  morning  star  went  down. 

With  thunderous  reel  they  hied ; 
While  from  the  lattices  aloof. 
Of  many  an  angled,  gray-stone  roof. 
Rose  sudden  heads,  as  sound  of  hoof 

And  wheel  to  southward  died. 
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Like  Hope^s  voice  preachio|^  to  Despair, 
Sweetly  the  chimes  (6t  matin  prayer 
Melted  apon  the  dewy  air 

From  Hexham^s  holy  pile; 
But^  like  the  adder  dea^  no  soimd, 
Or  stem  or  sweet,  an  echo  found 
'Mid  that  dark  squadron,  as  it  wovnd 

Still  onwards,  mile  on  mile. 

XV. 

Streamers,  and  bootiis,  and  countiy  games. 
And  brawny  chniis,  with  rustic  names, 
And  bloonung  maids,  and  buxom  dames, — 

A  boisterous  village  fair  I 
On  stage  hi»  sleights  the  jongleur  shows, 
Like  strutting  cock  the  jester  crows^ 
And  high  the  morrice-daacer  thiowi 

His  antic  heels  in  air. 

XVI. 

Why  pause  at  reel  each  lad  and  lass? 
A  solemn  awe  pervades  the  mass ; 
Wondering  they  see  the  travellers  pass. 

The  horsemen  journey- w<Nn, 
And,  in  the  midst,  that  blinded  van 
So  hearse-Uke ;  while,  from  man  to  man, 
*^  Is  it  of  Death** — in  whispers  ran — 

*^  This  spectacle  foiion?" 

xvn. 
Bright  are  thy  shadowy  forest*bowers. 
Fair  Ashby-de^a-Zouche I  with  flowers; 
The  wild-deer  in  its  cov^t  cowers. 

And,  from  its  pine-tree  oldt 
The  startled  cushat,  hx  unrest. 
Circles  around  itfr  airy  nest, 
As  forward,  on  its  route  unblest. 

Aye  on  that  waggon  roUodL 

xvin. 
And  many  a  grove-eaciided  town. 
And  many  a  keep  of  old  roiown, 
That  grimly  watched  o*er  dale  aad  dow% 

They  passed  unheeding  by ; 
Prone  from  the  rocks  the  waters  streamed. 
And,  *mid  the  yellow  harvests,  gleamed 
The  reapers*  sickles,  but  all  seemed, 

Mere  pictures  to  the  eye. 

XIX. 

Behold  a  toumay  on  the  green  I 

The  tents  are  pitched— tibe  tiltens  keen 

Oambol  the  li^ed  lines  between — 

The  motley  crowds  around 
For  jibe,  and  jest,  and  wm^en  play 
Are  met—a  many  holiday; 
And  glide  the  Uf^itsone  hours  away 

In  mirtii>  to  mvsi^s  somd. 
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XX. 

And  hark !  the  exiddng  shoots  that  riset 
As,  cynosure  of  eireling  eyes, 
Beanty^s  fair  queen  awards  the  prue 

To  knight  that  lowly  kneels. 
"  Make  way — ^make  way  I "  is  heazd  alaitd — 
Like  Red  Sea  waters  p«rt  the  crowd, 
And,  scornful  of  thail  pageast  proud^ 

On  grinding  nsh  the  wheels  I 

XXI. 

Hundreds  and  hamlels  far  ttom  sight. 
By  lonely  granges  through  the  ni^t 
They  camped ;  and,  ere  the  morning  Hght 

Crimsoned  the  orient,  they 
By  royal  road,  or  baroa's  park. 
Waking  the  watchful  ban- dog's  bark, 
Before  the  first  song  of  the  Iwk, 

Were  on  their  southward  way. 

xxn. 
By  Althorpe,  and  by  Oxendon, 
Without  a  halt  they  hurried  on, 
Nor  paused  by  that  fair  cross  of  stone. 
Now  for  the  first  time  seen, 

gror  death's  dark  billows  OTerwhelm 
oth  jewelled  braid,  and  knightly  helm !) 
Raised,  by  the  monarch  of  the  realm, 
To  Eleanor  hla  queea.* 

xxm. 
1!^^  tfaaes  tlipough  darkness  and  througii  dayv 
t9ince  crossing  Tweed,  with  fresh  relay 
£?er  in  wait,  their  forward  way 

That  cayakade  had  held ; 
Now  joy  r  1  f  ffsr,  on  tho  weary  wights, 
LoMaed  London  from  the  Harapetead  heights. 
As,  by  the  opal  momtiig,  Nighf  s 

Thin  Tapoon  W9re  diiB^>eird. 

XJUV. 

Witfr  spur  on  heel,  a«d  spear  in  rest. 
And  buokler'd  am,  and  treUised  bpsast. 
Closer  aveond:  thefar  charge  they  press'4— 

On  whirled,  with  livelier  reH, 
The  whe^  begirt  with  prancfaig  feet, 
And  amsy — a  serried  mass*  complete, 
Un«y,  by  1— ny  a  stately  street. 

They  readied  Ibeir  destined  goal. 


♦  This  Tcnerable  memorial,  which  gires  the  name  of  **^treen's  Crosa^to  tiie  neigh- 
iKWuiug  loeaiity  in  Northamptonshire,  is  a  beantiftal  specimen  of  srofaitectnTe^  althongh 
wnt^  defheed  by  time,  and  the  efforto  of  renovators. 
The  ''twllised*'  tmI,  aieniioBed  in  stann  xxir,,  was  a  species  of  armour^  so 
1  by  tOBtempofwy  Normao  wiiUm  ;  and  consisted  of  a  cloth  coat^  veaohing  onlgr 
I  hannohei.  Thn  was  mtMBeetMl  by  broad  stnps  of  loathor,  so  hUd  on  as  to 
I  oadi  otim^  aad  loava  smaU  intorrening  squares  of  cloth,  in  the  middle  of  ^^ck 
was  a  knob  of  slaoL    {VUU  Metbicx's  AneitiU  Armour,  tqL  L  p.  11.) 
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XXV. 

Grim  Westminster  I  thy  pile  severe 
Struck  to  the  heart  like  sadden  fear ; — 
**  Hope  flies  from  all  that  enter  here  I" 

Seemed  graven  on  its  crest 
The  moat  overpassed,  at  warn  of  bell, 
Down  thundering  the  portcullis  fell. 
And  dang'd  the  studded  gates, — a  knell 

Despairing  and  unblest. 

XXVI. 

Te  guardian  angels !  that  fulfil 

Heaven^s  high  decrees,  and  work  its  will — 

Ye  thunderbolts !  launched  forth  to  kill, — 

Where  was  it  then  ye  slept — 
When,  foe-bemocked,  in  prison  square. 
To  death  fore-doomed,  with  dauntless  air. 

From  out  that  van, 

A  shackled  man — 

Sir  William  Wallace  stept  I 


fJa 


THE  GREEN  HAND. 
A  **  short''  yarn. 


PART  Til. 


^  **  Well,"  continued  the  commander, 
hb  voice  making  use  of  the  breeze  as 
he  stood  aft  of  the  group,  **  I  could 
not  have  slept  more  uian  three  or  four 
hours  on  a  stretch,  when  I  was  woke 
up  bv  a  fellow  shoving  his  lantern  in 
my  face,  and  saying  it  wasnH  me  he 
wanted ;  for  which  I  gave  him  a  hearty 
objurgation,  and  turned  over  with  a 
swing  of  the  cot  to  go  to  sleep  again. 
The  sailor  grumbled  somethiuff  about 
the  parson  being  wanted  for  the  cap- 
tain, and  all  at  once  it  flashed  on  my 
mind  where  we  were,  with  the  whole  of 
lastnight^s  ticklish  work— seeing  that, 
hard  rub  as  it  was,  it  had  clean  left 
me  for  the  time.  *^  Try  the  aftermost 
berth,  then,"  said  I,  slipping  out  in 
the  dark  to  put  on  mv  trousers.  The 
fact  was,  on  going  below  to  our  state- 
room, I  had  found  my  own  cot  taken 
up  by  some  one  in  the  confusion ;  and 
IS  every  door  stood  open  at  night  in 
that  latitude,  I  e'en  made  free  with 
the  nearest,  which  I  knew  was  the 
missionary's.  In  a  minute  or  two  I 
heard  Westwood  meet  the  mate,  who 
said  he  thought  the  captain  would 
like  to  see  him,  and  hopea  they  hadn't 
^*  disturbed  the  other  gentleman." 
^'  Oh  no,  I  daresay  not,"  said  West- 
wood,  rather  nervously,  guessing,  I 


daresay,  what  he  was  wanted  for; 
while  Finch  slipped  quietly  past  to- 
listen  at  the  state-room  door,  where 
both  he  and  I  might  hear  the  ^^  other 
gentleman,"  whoever  he  was,  snoring 
pretty  plain.  When  the  first  officer 
shut  the  door  to,  however,  turned  the^ 
key,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  I  nearly 
gave  vent  to  a  whistle. — "  I  see  I  "^ 
thought  I ;  ^^  but,  my  fine  fellow,  it 
seemed  jou  never  were  meant  for  a 
good  jailor,  anyhow  1"  He  was  no 
sooner  gone  than  I  walked  forward 
toward  the  captain's  cabin,  near  the 
after-hatchway,  anxious  enough  to 
see  how  the  poor  man  was,  smce  I  had 
had  such  a  share  in  bringing  him  to  a 
point,  one  way  or  another.  West- 
wood  was  sUnding  against  the  light 
out  of  the  open  door,  and  I  looked  in 
along  wifh  him,  at  the  cot  slung  high 
to  the  beams  like  a  lump  of  shadow, 
the  lamp  striking  across  below  it  on 
all  the  c^)tain's  little  afiairs— his 
glazed  hat  and  his  wet  coat,  the 
names  of  two  or  three  old  books, 
even,  hanging  in  shelves  against  the 
bulkhead— and  into  the  little  state- 
room ofl*  the  cabin,  where  the  sur- 
geon was  stooping  to  mix  a  draught. 
The  hard-featured  Scotch  mate  stood 
holding   the    captain's    wrist    with 
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one  clumsy  flipper,  as  if  trying 
to  feel  his  poise,  fumbling  about 
his  own  face  with  the  other,  and 
looking  more  concerned  than  I'd 
thought  possible  for  him.  "Well, 
IVe  slept  a — good  deal,"  said  the 
captain,  in  a  weak  voice,  putting  up 
his  hand  slowly  to  rub  his  eyes,  but 
seemingly  quite  composed,  and  know- 
ing noUiing  of  what  had  happened — 
which  rid  me  of  the  horrid  notion  I 
could  scarce  help  before,  that  he  had 
known  what  he  was  about.  His  head 
was  dose  shaved,  and  the  look  of  a 
sailor  dean  gone  off  his  face  with  the 
blufl^,  honest  oak-colour  it  commonly 
had,  till youM  have  wished  him  decently 
in  his  bed  thousands  of  miles  off,  with 
women  slipping  out  and  in ;  only  the 
blood  from  his  arm  hanging  down  on 
the  sheet,  with  the  sharp  point  of  his 
nose  and  the  shape  of  his  knees  com- 
ing up  off  the  shadow,  kept  it  all  in 
one  with  the  wild  affair  on  deck  a 
few  hours  gone.  "  She's  on  her  course, 
you  say?"  added  he,  listlessly.  "  Must 
be  a  very  light  breeze  though,  Mr 
Macleod."  "So  it  is,  sir;  so  it  is, 
no  doubt !"  replied  the  second-mate, 
soothing  him ;  "  did  ve  say  we'll 
pent  the  ship,  sir?"  "  Ay,  before  we 
go  into  port,  Mr  Macleod,  to  be  sure," 
said  Captain  Williamson,  trying  to 
put  a  cheerful  tone  into  his  voice; 
"  she's  had  a  good  deal  of  buffeting, 
but  we  mnsn"t  let  'em  see  it,  you 
know  !  Didn't  you  lose  a  mizen-top- 
mast  somehow,  though,  Mr  Macleod?" 
"  'Deed  av,  sir,"  said  Madeod  has- 
tily, afraid  he  was  getting  upon  the 
scent  of  what  had  happened ;  "  the 
first  officer's  watch  it  was,  sir — will  I 
tell  Mr  Finch  ye're  wanting  to  speak 
to  him  about  it,  Captain  Williamson?" 
and  he  began  to  shuffle  towards  the 
door.  "Finch?  Finch?"  said  the 
sick  man,  passing  his  finger  over  his 
eyes  again;  "miat  voyage  is  this, 
Mr  Madeod  ?"  "  Why— why,"  said 
the  Scotchman,  starting,  and  rather 
puzzled  himself.  "  Oo,  it's  just  this 
voyage,  ye  know,  sir !  Mr  Finch,  jre 
mind,  sir  ?"  "  No,  no ;  don't  let  mm 
leave  the  deck  for  a  moment,  Mac- 
leod !"  said  the  captain  anxiously : 
"  harlc^e,  James,  I'm  afraid  I've 
tmsted  overmuch  to  the  young  man 
all  along  I  I'll  tell  ye,  Mr  Macleod, 
I  don't  know  whether  I  was  asleep  or 
not,  but  I  heard  him  somewhere  wish- 


ing he  had  the  command  of  this  ship! 
I  shouldn't  like  him  to  take  her  off 
my  liands  I  Have  you  seen  the  Scilly 
lights  yet,  Mr  Madeod  ?"  The  mate 
shook  his  head ;  he  had  contrived  to 
persuade  the  poor  man  we  were  far 
homeward  bound.  "  If  you'd  only 
get  the  pilot  aboard,  Mr  Madeod," 
the  captain  went  on,  "  I'd  die  con- 
tented ; — but  mind  the  charts — ^mind 
the  charts— I've  got  the  charts  to 
mind  for  another  sort  of  voyage  my- 
self, James !"  "  Hoot,  hoot,  captain  I " 
said  the  Scotchman,  "  what  sets  ye 
for  to  talk  after  that  fashion— you'll 
be  up  an'  about  decks  directly,  sir! 
What  were  ye  saying  about  topem'sts 
now,  sir?"  Captain  Williamson  gave 
the  second  mate  a  glance  that  looked 
into  him,  and  he  held  down  his  head, 
for  the  man  evidently  believed  folly, 
as  none  of  us  could  help  doing,  that 
there  was  death  on  the  captain's  face. 
"James,  James!"  said  the  captain 
slowly,  "  you've  no  notion  how  some 
things  weigh  on  the  mind  at  a  pass  of 
this  kind!  Other  things  one  don't 
remember — but  there's  one  in  parti- 
cular, almost  as  it  werQ  yesterday — 
why,  surely  you  were  with  me  that 
voyage,  Mr  Macleod!  when  I  let 
some  o'  the  passengers  take  a  boat  in 
a  calm,  and  all — "  Here  he  stopped, 
seemiagly  overcome.  "There  was 
one  young  creature  amongst  'em,"  he 
went  on,  "  the  age  of  my  own  g^l, 
Macleod — my  own  little  Nan,  you 
know — and  now — now  I  miss  her — 
and,  and—"  The  poor  mangave  a  great 
golp,  dutching  the  mate's  arm,  and 
gazing  him  in  the  face.  "  Wasn't  it 
a  long  time  ago  ?"  said  he,  very  anxi- 
ously ;  "  if  it  wasn't,  I  would  go  mad ! 
They  were  all  drowned — drowned — I 
see  that  black  squall  coming  down  on 
the  swell  now^  man,  and  the  brig,  and 
all  of  us  looking  out  to  the  wind'ard  I " 
"  I  mind  something  about  it,"  replied 
Madeod  stoutly,  though  he  looked 
away ;  "  'twas  none  o'  your  fault, 
though,  Captain  Williamson — they 
were  just  fey^  sir  ;  and  more  than 
that,  if  ye  mind,  sir,  they  took  the 
boat  again'  all  ordei*s — on  the  sly,  I 
may  say."  Westwood  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  forward  to  make 
known  how  the  case  stood,  on  the 
strength  of  our  finding  the  paper  in 
the  bottle ;  when  I  pressed  his  arm, 
and  whispered  that  it  could  only  make 
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tbings  worse,  and  diest  the  sick  man 
of  a  notion  more  likely  to  do  him  good 
than  otherwise.  *^  IVs  a  heavy  charge, 
Mr  Macleod,  a  heavy  charge!^  said 
he,  fi&lling  back  again  ;  ^^  and  one  Mr 
Brown  neednH  envy."  **Mr  Fmch^ 
sir,  ye  mind,**  put  in  the  second  mate, 
settmg  him  right ;  **  bnt  keep  np 
your  heart,  sir,  for  anysake !"  "  I 
feel  m  last  over  the  time  o*  next 
full  tide,"  said  the  captain  solemnly. 
"  I  don't  want  to  know  how  far  we*re 
off,  only  if  there's  any  chance  at  all, 
Macleod,  you  won't  spare  canvass  to 
carry  her  in."  The  Scotchman  mb- 
bed  one  of  his  hard  cheek-bones  after 
the  other,  and  grumbled  something  or 
other  in  his  throat  by  way  of  agree- 
ment. The  whole  thing  was  melan- 
choly to  see  after  last  night's  stir, 
with  the  dim  lamp  or  two  twinkling 
along  the  gloom  of  the  steerage,  the 
dead  quietness  of  the  ship,  and  the 
smothered  sort  of  glare  nnder  the 
captain's  cot  bringing  out  the  mere 
litter  on  the  floor,  to  the  very  cook- 
roaches  putting  their  ugly  fselers  out 
of  one  of  his  shoes  in  a  comer:  he 
shut  his  eves,  and  lay  for  a  minute  or 
two  seenungly  asleep,  only  murmur- 
ing something  about  a  breeze,  and 
then  asking  them  to  shove  out  the 
port,  Hwas  so  close.  The  second 
mate  looked  to  the  sur^on,  who 
signed  to  him  to  do  it,  as  if  it  didn't 
much  matter  by  this  time ;  while  he 
gave  him  the  draught  of  physic  he 
was  mixing,  however. 

The  Indiaman  was  beginning  to 
swing  slowly  bef[>re  the  nrst  of  the 
flood,  stem  off  at  her  anchors ;  and 
whenever  the  port  was  opened,  twas 
60  still  otherwise,  that  you  heard  the 
tide  clearly  in  the  cabin,  rippling 
along  the  timbers  to  the  copper  npon 
her  bows — splash,  plash,  and  lap,  lip, 
lap,  like  no  other  earthly  sound  that 
a  man  can  hear — and  you  even  began 
to  note  it  on  something  else  a  good  bit 
off,  thoughit  seemed  to  be  all  quite  dark 
ont-boani.  The  captain's  eyes  opened 
by  degrees,  till  we  saw  them  looking 
at  us  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  cot, 
and  the  second  mate  started  as  if  to 
mend  his  mistake;  only  'twas  plain 
enough,  by  tiiat  time,  the  captain  knew 
the  sound,  half  raising  himself  up  and 
listening.  A  few  early  mnsquitoes 
came  in,  and,  after  dancinff  about  to 
i^efresh  themselves  in  the  light  and 


warmth  under  the  cot,  began  to  bite 
savagely ;  every  one  of  us  had  a  dis- 
tant horn  sounding  in  bis  ear,  and 
each  was  robbing  it  or  his  nose,  ex* 
cept  the  sick  man  ;  hot  not  one  of  then^ 
settled  on  him.  As  the  starboard 
port  slned  gradually  opposite  to  the 
nearest  shore,  a  low,  deep  hum  was 
carried  in  over  the  water,  ebbing  and 
flowing,  and  full  of  dim,  creeping 
noises,  like  things  sthring  in  their 
sleep,  as  if  the  liule  cabin  had  been  an 
ear  to  the  ship.  At  times  the  tree- 
frogs  broke  out  in  a  loud  clicking 
chirrop ;  then,  between  the  fits  of  it^ 
when  all  seemed  still  again  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  you  heard  a  low,  half- 
smothered,  smidl  sound,  deeper  down^ 
as  it  were,  fill  up  the  break  with  its 
throbbing  and  trill-trilling,  as  if  just 
one  land- cricket  or  a  grasshopper  did 
it,  till  it  came  out  as  clear  as  though 
it  were  a  child's  rattle  close  by,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  stopped ;  when  back 
floated  the  huge  whispering  hum 
again,  with  a  damp  smell  of  leaves 
on  a  cold  breath  of  the  land  air,  that 
died  away  as  quickly  as  it  reached  us. 
The  bewilderment  on  Captiun  Wil- 
liamson's white  face  for  that  minute's 
time  was  crael  to  witness,  and  Mac- 
leod would  certainly  have  closed  the 
port,  but  for  the  captain's  seizing  his 
arm  again,  with  a  wild,  questioning 
sort  of  a  look  into  the  second  mate's 
eyes.  ''  Oh,  good  God ! "  faltered  out 
the  captain,  **  it's—it's  faiirf/— where 
^where?— "  "For  goodsake,  sir,'* 
said  Macleod,  "don't  ask  me  the 
now— take  a  bit  sleep,  sir."  We 
<x>uld  hear  one  another  breathing^ 
when  ting-tang  went  four  bells  on 
deck.  You  heard  it  going  across  to 
the  shOTe,  as  it  were ;  and  a  few  mo- 
ments after,  out  of  the  humming  fex^ 
and  wide  along  the  land,  back  came  . 
the  sound  of  another  bell,  toll  upon 
toll,  like  some  clock  striking  the  hour 
a  lone  wapr  off.  Then  a  third  one  fol- 
lowed on  It,  from  a  different  direction^ 
ringing  clearer  in  the  ahr;  while  the 
murmur  and  the  rush  seemed  to  swell 
up  the  more  all  round,  and  the 
plashing  of  the  tide  made  the  ship 
heave  at  her  anchors.  The  mate  shi- 
vered, Westwood  and  I  started,  but 
some  extraordinary  notion  or  oUier 
gleamed  over  the  captain's  £ftoe  as  he 
sat  up.  He  was  quite  in  his  senses, 
too,  apparently,  tiliongh  it  seemed  to 
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twnekher  moreaor  lesBikaa  sheer 
joy  that  overoame  liiiii,  for  he  let  out 
•  loBg  breath,  and  hie  ^yes  were  glis- 
tening as  if  the  tears  stood  in  them. 
^*  Jamee — James  Macleod ! ''  said  he 
quickly,  with  a  husky  voice,  ^'yoa 
ooghtn't  to*ye  deoeived  one  yonVe 
saaed  so  long  with ;  but  yon  meant 
me  a  good  surprise,  and  'twas  kindly 
done  of  yon !  I  know  the  very  ran 
o^  the  dooks  off  Greenwich  Beach, 
man;  d>e  think  one  conld  mistake 
the  aoand  of  Lon*on  town,  fidgeting 
when  it  wakes,  either  ? — ^we*re — we're 
home  abeady  I ''  And  he  feU  back  in 
the  cot,  with  the  drops  xnnning  down 
his  cheeks,  smiling  happily  all  the 
time  at  Macleod  in  a  way  that  went 
to  one's  heart ;  while  the  Scotchman 
stared  helplessly  to  the  soigeon^  who 
slipped  to  the  port  and  closed  it.  ^^  I 
know  by  yoor  way,  James,"  contmaed 
the  poor  num,  *^  yon  wanted  to  send 
up  to  Virginia  Bow  for  'em  all ;  bat 
don't  send  for  an  hour  yet;  better  go 
pp  yonnelf  and  break  it  to  'em — break 
it  to  'em,  be  sore  of  that,  James ;  I 
Bhooldn't  wonder  bnt  I  pnlled  np, 
after  alL  Ay— that  first  one  we  heard 
was  Greenwich  Hoqutal — ^t'other  in 
Dickson's  brewery  or  Bedriff— " 
Here  his  eyelids  began  to  drop,  owing 
to  the  sleeping-draught  he  had  got, 
when  snddenly  tiiey  opened  wide 
again.  ^*  Ha  I "  said  he,  listening, 
and  pattingnp  a  finger,  '^botlhaveirt 
beard  St  I^Mil's  strike  six  yet ;  it's 
seldom  so  long  after;  onght  to  be 
beard  from  here  of  a  morning ;  let's — ^ 
By  little  and  little,  however,  the  sick 
man's  e;^es  closed,  and  yon  heard  him 
mnrmnring,  as  his  finger  sank  down, 
**  Macleod,  say — to  her— say — InfEi 
Inff,  mj  lad,  keep  her  her  coarse — ,^ 
till  his  shrank  face  was  as  qniet  on 
the  pniow  as  if  he'd  been  really  at 
home  the  first  night  after  a  voyage. 

*'*'  Oh  man,  dootor  I "  said  the  second 
mate,  heaving  a  breath,  *^  isn't  terri- 
ble I  Good  forgive  me  for  a  lee  to  a 
dying  manl  Take  an  old  seaman's 
word  for  it.  Doctor  Small,  yon  dock 
ashore  was  no  mortal  soond,  sir ;  ye 
may  keep  your  drogues  for  them 
they'll  do  good  to.  Twas  ndther 
more  or  less  than  the  captam's  dregyV^ 


^  Phoo !"  Mwwered  the  ficoftdi  sur- 
geon, who  was  one  of  yonr  sceptical 
cluq>s,  as  I  heard  si^,  ^  some  other 
vessels  here,  of  ooorse,  that's  alL" 
The  sailor  gave  him  only  a  smile  of 
pity  for  not  being  able  to  distingolsh 
the  sound  of  a  ship's  bell.  ^*  There 
can't  be  a  town  hereabout,  Collins  ?" 
whispered  Westwood.  "A  town, 
—no  r"  said  I,  "it's  the  best  wilder- 
ness  sign  you  can  have— the  Afiican 
beU-birdl"*  "Ah,  ah  I"  said  the 
surgeon,  laughing,  "  there  now,  Mac- 
leod,—of  course  it  can  be  explained 
natoraUy,  like  other  things."  The 
second  mate  j^ve  me  a  doubtfol 
scowl ;  but  seemg  Westwood,  whom 
he  had  always  seemed  to  think  rather 
in  the  way  before,  his  eye  softened. 
"  You'll  be  wanting  to  see  the  cap- 
tain as  soon  as  he  wakes  up,  sir,"  said 
he.  "I'm  terrified  to  face  him — but 
if  ye'd  juist  slip  in  when  he  comes  to 
himself,  sir,  I'm  thinking,  reverend 
sir,  ye  might  wile  him  off  yon  terrible 
notion  o'  his."  Westwood  shook  his 
head  seriously , not  knowing  what  to  say. 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  continued  Macleod,  as 
he  half  dosed  the  door,  "  no  doubt  a 
man  ought  to  be  upon  better  things ; 
but  it's  hiurd  for  him,  when  he's  got  a 
wife  and  weans  six  thousand  miles 
«away,  and  wants  them  alongside  in  a 
couple  of  hours — uncommon  hard,  surf 
She's  a  douce,  careful  body,  too. 
Mistress  Williamson,  like  the  captain's 
self;  and  I  heard  her  fieech  sore  with 
the  captain  before  we  sailed,  for  to 
bide  quietly  ashore  this  time,  for  good. 
Poor  woman!  if  she  didn't  e'en  go 
the  length  o'  partin'  in  anger  the  last 
morning,  wae's  me !  till  the  very  mo- 
ment ^en  (he  telt  me  himself,  sir,) 
she  out  with  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
crying  like  to  choke  I  An'  all  to— but  if 
the  captain  had  a  fault,  'twas  the  love 
o'— good  forgive  me,  though,  when  it 
was  bnt  studying  his  faim'ly,  Mr 
Thomas !  If  it  was  onl^  an  auld  tarry 
deevil  like  me,  now,  with  neither  kith 
or  kin ! "  "  Except  cousins,  Mr  Mac- 
leod," said  the  surgeon,  as  he  wiped 
his  lancet  on  his  coat-tail — "  plenty  of 
them  in  the  High—"  But  he  caught 
Westwood's  eye,  and  was  ashamed  to 
finish  lus  cursed  heartless  joke,  though 


*  £b.— The  Sooth  African  and  South  American  Campafuro,  or  bell-birdy  whose 
meoliar  note  may  be  heard  two  or  three  miles  off>  chiefly  in  the  loneliest  parts  of  the 
Braiilianor  Bengaela  forests. 
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the  rough  second  mate  was  too  fall  of 
his  feelmg  to  hear  it :  when  West  wood 
said  something  about  our  all  thinking 
too  little  of  these  things  before- hand, 
but  how  the  captain  was  plainly  a 
man  that  had  done  his  datj  carefolly, 
wliich  no  donbt  would  ease  his  mind. 
The  mate  looked  up,  and  eyed  him 
sideways  for  a  moment :  "Eh?  what?  " 
said  he,  bluntly ;  "  it's  not  so  little  I 
mind  o'  what  I  used  to  hear  at  the 
kirk  langsyne,  as  not  to  know  that's 
not  the  right  doctrine.  D'ye  think,  sir, 
ihats  what'll  put  him  over,  when  he 
finds  out  this  is  not  Greenwich  Reach  ? 
There's  the  Methody  minister  with 
the  glasses,  though  I "  he  broke  out, 
when  again  a  look  of  despair  came 
over  his  broad  hard-favoured  coun- 
tenance.     "  They're    always   upon 
works,  too,  I've  heard!"    said  he, 
turning  and  murmuring  to  himself; 
*'  oh,  if  I  could  but  hoist  out  a  bit 
screed  o'  the  truth,  myself,  to  comfort 
the    poor  man  with!       Lord,  how 
didn't  I  think  of  the  Shorter  Carritch 
— let's   see   how't  went— *  What  is 
the  chief  end  of — no,  it's  'What  is 
faith  in — faith  in  the  only  rule  to  direct 
us — no,  no. — Baptism  is  a  sacrament 
— ^where — ^whereby" — and  he  was  still 
overhauling  some  old  catechism  in 
this  fashion,  twisting  himself  all  the* 
time  as  if  he  were  twisting  a  stiff  rope 
the  wrong  way,  with  a  look  of  misery 
none  of  us  could  have  had  the  heart 
to  laugh  at,  when  a  middy's  voice 
came  squeaking  down  the  dark  after- 
hatchway.    "Ml*   Macleod,  sir,  the 
chief  officer  wants   you   on  deck." 
Westwood  slipped  quietly  off,  and  the 
young  surgeon  was  beginning  to  talk 
easily,  to  rid  his  mind  of  something, 
perhaps ;  till  I  asked  if  there  wasn't 
any  chance.    "  Oh,  the  captain,  you 
mean?"  said  he,  "don't  think  there 
is— he's  a  bad  subject !  If  we  were 
out  at  sea  now,  Mr  Collins,  the  cal- 
enture would  make  him  think  the  waves 
all  grass,  or  something  as  green  as — 
as  the  cawdets  used  to  call — "     I 
looked  at  the  fellow  sternly,  and  he 
changed  his  key,  though  with  a  sur- 
prised air.     "  You're  blessed  early 
up,  though,  you  two !"  said  he.    "  I 
suppose  that  cursed  squall  kept  you 
idlers  awake ;  but  how  they  managed 
without  the  first  mate  I  can't  think. 
Clever  fellow,  Finch  I  but  wasn't  it  a 
curious  trick  of  the  poor  skipper  to 


box  him  up  below  here  ?  I  fiEUicy  he'd 
a  guess  we  would  all  soon  be  under 
the  mate's  command!    It*s  a  queer 
thing  the  brain,  isn't  it,  Mr  Collins? 
For  exaumple,  now,  there's  the  cap- 
tain it  makes  think  something  or  other 
a  clock  near  London,  with  everything 
accordingly  !    Macleod  fancies   it  a 
soopematural   knell,    and    twaddles 
about  some  Calvinist  stuff  he  learnt 
at  school.    Then  you  and  me,  you 
know,  imaugines   it's    a   bird — ^now 
whuchis  itauerall?  NoUiing — maybe, 
eh?"    The  fellow  capped  all  with  a 
sneer,  as  much  as  to  say  I  was  a  fool, 
which  I  had  stood  from  him  several 
times  before ;  though  now  I  could  have 
kicked  him,  more  for  his  heartless  way 
than  aught  else.    "  I'll  tell  you,  Mr 
Small,"  said  I,  "  what  I  think  you— 
you're  neither  more  nor  less  than  a — " 
but  I  turned  on  my  heel.    "  I'm  off, 
however,"  said  he,  "to  turn  in  again." 
Through  the  half-closed  door  one 
could  see  the  sick  man's  face  sleeping 
so  quiet  in  the  shadow  from  the  lamp, 
you  heard  not  a  breath.  I  looked  up 
the  after-hatchway.    It  seemed  still 
quite  dark ;  and  a  patch  of  the  deep 
dark-blue  sky  showed  high  over  the 
square  opening,  with  two  or  three 
keen  sparks  of  stars,  green  ones  and 
blue  ones— you'd  have  thought  the 
ladder,  short  as  it  was,  went  up  to 
somewhere  clean  above  the  world. 
But  the  moment  I  got  on  deck,  I  saw 
it  was  really  lighter— the  heavy  fog 
creeping  slowly  astern  of  the  ship  on 
both  hands;  the  white  mist  rolling 
faster  over  it  before  the  sea-breeze 
against  her  bows,  which  had  swung 
seaward  by  this  time  from  the  tide, 
that  rushed  like  a  mill-stream  upon 
both    her   tight  cables ;    while   the 
muddy  river-water,  bubbling,  eddy- 
ing, and  frothing  away  past,  spread 
far  up  in  the  middle,  into  the  dusk 
astern.    Such  a  jabbering,  croaking, 
hissing,  shrieking,  and  yelling,  too,  as 
burst  into  one's  ears  out  of  the  dark, 
as  if  whole  legions  of  monkeys,  bull* 
frogs,  parrots,  parroqueets,  and  what 
not,  were  commg  together  full  upon 
us  from  both  sides,  one  band  nearer 
than  the  other ;  till  the  heavy  boom  of 
the  surf  round  the  point,  and  the  roar 
of  the  tide  coming  in  over  the  shal- 
lows about  the  river- mouth,  pretty 
well  drowned  it.    The  sudden  change 
was  a  good  relief,  Babel  though  it 
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seemed,  after  the  closeness  below, 
with  whKt  had  been  going  on  ;  and  I 
looked  ahead  towards  the  sea,  which 
laj  away  oat  off  oar  larboard  bow, 
round  the  headland,  and  over  the  op- 
posite point ;  a  cold,  watery  streak  of 
light  showing  it  from  where  the 
lyreakera  rose  plnnging  and  scatter- 
ing along  the  sandy  bar,  to  the  steady 
gray  line  of  horizon,  clipped  by  one  of 
the  two  brown  chops  we  had  got  into. 
It  looked  dreary  enough  as  yet,  the 
month  of  it  being  wider  than  I'd  fan- 
cied it  from  seaward  at  night ;  though 
even  with  full  water  over  the  long 
spit  of  sand  in  the  middle,  there  was 
no  draught  at  all  for  the  Indiaman 
except  by  the  channel  betwixt  it  and 
the  bold  point  on  our  right;  and 
pretty  narrow  it  appeared  from  our 
present  berth,  heaving  as  it  did  with 
the  green  swell  that  set  in,  while 
meantime  the  mist  scudding  across 
the  face  of  the  headland  let  us  see  but 
the  hard  lump  of  bare  black  rock  un- 
derneath. 

In  less  time  than  Fve  taken  to 
speak,  however,  the  full  space  of  sky 
ai<^  was  turning  clear,  the  sea  far 
away  suddenly  shone  out  blue,  with 
the  surges  tipped  white  ;  you  saw  a 
sparkling  star  high  over  it  sink  slowly 
in,  and  the  fog  spread  off  the  water 
near  as,  till  here  and  there  you  caught 
the  muffled-np  shape  of  a  big  tree 
or  two  looming  through,  not  half-a- 
mHe  off  our  starboard  quarter;  the 
mist  creeping  over  the  headland  till 
the  sharp  peak  of  it  stood  out  against 
its  shadow  on  the  shoulder  of  a  hill 
beyond,  and  old  Bob  Martin's  single 
dump  of  cocoas  on  the  rise,  waving 
in  landward  from  the  brisk  sea-breeze. 
One  passenger  after  another  came 
peeping  sleepily  out  of  the  companion- 
hatch,  at  the  men  clearing  away  the 
wreck  of  the  spars,  and  swabbing  the 
qaarter-deck  down;  but  scarce  had 
Smith,  one  of  the  young  writers, 
reached  the  poop,  when  he  gave  a 
shout  that  covered  both  poop-ladders 
in  no  time,  with  people  scrambling 
over  each  other  to  get  up.  Next 
minute  you'd  have  fanciea  them  a 
knot  of  flamingoes  with  their  wings  out, 
as  the  bright  red  daybreak  brought 
out  the  edge  of  the  woods  far  astern, 
through  a  hasy  lane  in  the  purple  mist, 
tmped  so  with  stray  cocoa-nut  trees 
and  cabbage  -  palms,   dabbled    like 
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brushes  in  the  colour,  that  they  scarce 
knew  them  to  be  woods  at  all,  and 
not  a  whole  lot  of  wild  savages  fresh 
from  other  business  of  the  kind,  com- 
ing down  with  all  sorts  of  queer  tools 
upon  us;  more  especially  when  one 
heard  such  a  chorus  of  unaccountable 
cries,  whistling,  and  screaming,  as 
seemed  to  struggle  with  the  sound  of 
the  sea  ahead  of  us,  and  the  plash 
alongside.  The  huge  round  sun  struck 
hot  crimson  along  the  far  turn  of  the 
reach,  with  all  manner  of  twisted 
blots  upon  him,  as  it  were,  and  the 
very  grass  and  long  reeds  seemingly 
rustling  into  his  face,  so  one  didn't  for 
the  moment  know  him  either ;  while 
the  muddy  chocolate-coloured  eddies, 
sweeping  and  closing  beyond  the  ship's 
rudder,  glittered  and  frothed  up  like 
blood;  and  every  here  and  there, 
along  the  streak  of  light,  the  head  of 
a  log  or  a  long  branch  came  dipping 
up  terribly  plain, — no  wonder  the  old 
Seringapatam  had  apparently  turned 
tail  to  it  all,  ready  to  bolt  if  she  could. 
Almost  as  soon  as  yon  took  your 
hands  off  your  eyes,  though,  and  could 
see  without  a  red  ball  or  two  before 
them, — there  was  the  nearest  shore 
growing  out  toward  our  starboard 
bulwark  all  along,  crowded  with 
wet  green  woods,  up  into  steaming 
high  ground— all  to  eastward  a  dazzle 
of  light,  with  two  or  three  faint 
mountain-peaks  shooting  up  far  off  in 
it,  and  a  woody  blue  hill  or  so  between ; 
while  here  and  there  a  broad  bright ' 
hazy  spoke  off  the  sun  came  cutting 
down  into  theforest,  that  brought  out  a 
patch  full  of  long  big  leaves,  ten  times 
greener  than  the  rest,  and  let  you  look 
off  the  deck  into  the  heart  of  it  amongst 
the  stems  over  the  bank.  The  jabber 
in  the  woods  had  passed  off  all  at  once 
with  the  dusk,  the  water  deepening 
over  the  bar,  and  the  tide  runninff 
slower,  so  that  every  one's  confused 
face  turned  breathless  with  delight  as 
it  grew  stiller  and  stiller.  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  river  shone  out  by  this 
time,  frill  and  smooth,  to  the  opposite 
shore  three  times  as  far  away,  where 
the  wood  and  bulrushes  seemed  to 
grow  out  of  the  water ;  a  long  thick 
range  of  low,  muddy- lookmg  man- 
groves, with  a  cover  of  dark-green, 
rounding  from  the  farthest  pomt  one 
saw,  down  to  some  sandy  hammocks 
near  the  mouth,  and  a  ridge  of  the 
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same  drifted  ap  bj  the  wind  off  the 
beach.  Beyond  that  side  tiiere  was 
nothing,  apparently,  but  a  rolUsg 
sweep  of  long  ooarse  grass,  witii  afew 
stragglingcoooa-nat  trees  and  baobabs, 
Hke  big  swollen  logs  on  end,  and 
taken  to  snooting  at  top:  a  dnn- 
oolonred  beare  of  land  in  the  distance, 
too,  that  came  ont,  as  it  got  hotter, 
in  a  long  desert-like,  red  brick-dost 
sort  of  a  glare.  The  sole  living  things 
to  be  seen  as  yet,  were  some  small 
birds  rising  np  ont  of  the  long  grass, 
and  the  taricey-lMusards  sailing  bi|^ 
over  all  across,  as  if  on  the  look-ont. 
The  air  was  so  cool  and  clear,  how- 
ever, from  the  tornado  ovemi^t — 
not  a  dondin  the  sky,  and  the  strange 
scent  of  the  land  reaching  ns  as  the 
dew  rose  off  it— you  oonld  see  fiur  and 
wide,  with  a  delicions  feeling  of  it  all, 
that  kept  every  one  standing  fixed  on 
the  spot  where  he  first  gained  the 
deck,  even  the  men  looking  over  their 
shoulders  with  the  ropes  in  their  BbU, 
and  the  fresh  morning  breeze  lifting 
one's  haur.  Surprised  as  the  passen- 
gers w^re,  nobody  spoke  a  word, 
except  the  three  or  four  diildren 
shouting,  dancing,  and  pointing  to- 
gether; without  being  noticed,  till  all 
at  once  the  whole  po<H)ful  burst  into 
one  confusion  of  questions  and  excla- 
mations, running  hither  and  thither, 
taking  hands  and  jostling  each 
other  like  distracted  people.  I  had 
a  spyglass  at  my  eye,  making  out  the 
other  shore,  when,  turning  round  in 
the  middle  of  it,  the  first  ding  I  saw 
was  Yiolet  Hyde's  face,  as  she  stood 
with  one  little  foot  on  the  stafr-head 
behind  me,  holding  the  rail  with  one 
hand,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her 
parted  lips  murmuring  like  one  in  a 
dream.  *^  Oh,Mr Collins  1"  exclaimed 
ehe, breathless;  ^^  what  is  this?  Where 
are  we — ^is  it  fairyland?  A  river  I" 
"  Yes,  in  Africa,"  I  said ;  "  but  whe- 
ther it's  the  Bembarooghe  or  the—'' 
**  That  fearful,  fearful  evening  1"  con- 
tinued she,  shuddering :  **  I  saw  the 
frightful  sky,  and  heard  the  storm— 
and  now ! — Were  we  not  in  some  very 
great  danger,  sir?"  ^^Yes,  ma'am, 
we  were,"  replied  I,  as  stiffly  as  I 
could ;  ^^  bnt,  hiq[>pily,  it's  over  now," 
and  I  gave  my  cap  a  lift  to  move  of^ 
uneasy  asl  was  every  moment,  lest  Sir 
Chariesskovldcatehmespeakingagahi 
tahisdaoj^iter.  Howeyer,Mlas^rde 


was  gazing  eagerly  at  the  land,  and  I 
had  to  wait.  "  What  lovely,  lovely 
green !"  she  half  whispered :  **  oh,  if 
one  could  only  tread  upon  it  1— so  un- 
English  those  s^ange  tall  trees  look  t 
are  they  not  cocoa-trees  and— and— " 
Suddenly  her  voice  faltered,  and  she 
tuned  round  with  her  bright  blue 
eyes  swimming  in  tears — "How — 
how  thankful  we  should  be  that  we 
are  not — like  o«r  poor,  pom'  friends, 
who  were  lost!"  exclahned  she.  I 
thought  of  the  poorcaptam  below  in 
his  cot,  but.next  moment  I  was  ex- 
plaining, to'  her  sheer  amazemrat, 
how  ^e  real  truth  of  the  matter 
stood,  though,  if  possible,  it  seemed 
to  horrify  her  still  more.  "  I  can't 
think  what  they  may  be,"  I  rapped 
out ;  "  but  if  I  had  the  command  of 
this  ship,  I'd  up  anchor  this  very 
hour,  and  go  out— at  least  as  soon  as 
the  tide  ebbed ;  but,  at  any  rate,  at 
the  Cape  I  mean  to  get  hold  of  some 
schooner  or  other,  and  if  it  were  to 
China,  why,  I'll  cruise  after  'em  till 
I—"  "Then  you  think— "began  she, 
and  nxi  arch,  inquisitive  sort  of  look 
danced  in  both  her  eyes  as  she  turned 
away  to  watch  the  shore  again,  say- 
ing^wly, "  You  ore  a— anaval  gentle- 
man, then,  Mr  West— Mr  Collins?"  I 
tried  to  stammer  out  something  bj 
way  of  an  explanation,  but  it  woulduMt 
do,  and  I  said,  "  At  any  rate,  I'm  no 
better,  by  this  time,  than  am.  idler 
aboard  here,  ma'am  1" 

All  at  once  I  caught  a  side-look 
from  her  eyes,  that  wasn't  meant  for 
me,  as  she  glanced  over  the  poop- 
netting.  Hiuf  provokmg  and  half 
sweet  It  was,  though,  and  it  made  my 
brain  somehow  or  other  seem  to  sj^n 
round,  till  a  little  after,  before  I  well 
knew  what  I  was  about,  I  was  hold- 
ing the  long  spyglass  for  h^  to  see  the 
huik  of  the  river, — her  warm  breath 
coming  on  my  ear  as  I  stooped  before 
her,  near  enough  to  have  kissed  the 
muslm  on  her  shoulder,  while  her 
rosy  mouUi  changed  with  every  new 
n>ot  that  the  glass  brought  near ;  and 
luie  had  to  h<dd  one  taper  fore-finger 
on  the  other  eve-lid  to  keep  it  shnt, 
so  that  I  could  dwell  on  her  face  as  if 
she'd  been  asleep.  "There,  there!" 
exclaimed  she,  "  are  actually  flowers 
— with  such  immense  leaves!  And 
now— an  OMnrmous  tree,  with  roots 
hanging  flroM  the  branches,  and  otter 
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\  growing  up  into  ih«B.    Wliy, 
job]  —  is  not    that   a  baniiB-treey 
Mr  — ,*'  aod  tke  looked  awaj  at  Me, 
wkflB  of  oowse  the  tree  was  rauehed, 
«ad  iaatead  of  that,  ihe  rather  iinde- 
aiabie  expresskm  of  a  IbUow  in  love, 
two  or  three  inches  off,  beat  fair  vpcm 
ber.    Yk^t  Hyde  cohNured  a  li^tie, 
and  looked    in    agam.     '^  And— I 
thiak— *"  eonttnned  she,  ^^  I  see— oh, 
two  each  beantifiil  enatares— deer,  I 
think— coMing  est  to  drink  from  the 
nverP    AU  thk  time,  the  ecstaoies 
^the  rest  kept  up  the  ndse  and  con- 
fiinon :  the  yoafig  lady's  maid  was 
gaping  ^[>eii-movthed  at  the  diore, 
set  eren  notidng  her  yonng  mistress's 
straw  bonnet  IsU  (^,  aad  I  had  just 
picked  it  op  with  one  hand,  to  pat  it 
qnetly  orer  that  matchless  mat-brown 
hair  elf  here,  shining  saddenly  in  ^e 
mnt  like  silk,  when  the  Judge's  voice 
aaag  oat  sharp  from  the  other  stahr, 
^Violet,  chifd,  yoall  have  a  son- 
•troke.    Kitmagar,    jom    soonndrd, 
itebee  9aha  prnkah  bo,  nmxhr    I 
Md  on  to  the  telescope  like  grim 
<teath,  while  that  eternal  pnnkah  was 
hoisted  orer  ns  both,  the  Jodge  eyeing 
me  somei^at  coolly  for  the  first  mo* 
ment.    "  Well,  weU,  Mr  Westwood," 
aaid  he,  however,  *^  yonVe  got  zid  of 
that  pitmd  freak  of  yonrs ;— each  be- 
harioor  as  yonrs  yeaterday,  I  assure 
yon,  I  shonlda't  have  endored  from 
any  one  else,  yonng  man  I    But,  my 
dear  boy,"  added  he,  suddenly,  ^*  from 
what  I  can  gather,  indeed  saw  myself 
last  night,  I  am  oonrinoed  we  owe  yom 
mveiy  great  deal— even,  I  snspeot, 
the  sale^QftheeBthre  vessel  1"  Miss 
Hyde  had  left  off  using  the  g^ais,  and, 
as  I  atood  «p,  she  gave  me  a  quick 
Aaea of  amaaement.  ^'Merechance, 
flir,"Iirtammered.    '' Why,"  said  (& 
Cattrlea,  ^  I  saw  you  at  tiie  steerage  in 
Ihe  middle  of  the  hurricane,  when  I 
baKeve  the  actual  offieers  of  theshqi 
had  left  it  in  disauty.    I  tell  yon 
what,  Mr  Weolwood,  you're  a  boid 
fcllow;  and  your  uncle  and  I  must  see 
in  India  if  we  cant  reward  yon  in 
■eme  way,  my  dear  boy  1"    All  tiM 
loadUttg  style  of  thing,  and  forlittie 
■awe  than  a  piece  of  look,  would  havo 
Hiignatedme,  If  I  hadn't  been  more 
tahsu  im  with  watddng  the  aide  of 
Yielet  HydeV  ftoe,  as  she  listened  for 
wnndshithe  woods  airiMre.  ^&t 

AHit,yWit,mydoar,*'' 


he  to  his  daughter,  "  that  my  friend 
the  Couneitter's  nephew  AoiM  have 
ffone  out  in  the  same  IwKaman,  so 
mrtunately— though  of  course,  after 
all.  It  iMw  the  first  this  season." 
»Ahl"  said  she,  starttiig,  ''I  beg 
pardon,  papa,— what  did  you— weren't 
you  talking  of  the  river?"  ^'Dout 
yon  hear,  chMd,"  said  the  Judge,  '^ 
said  it  was  a  curious  cohioidence,  Mr 
Westwood's  going  in  this  vesseL" 
^*  Oh  yes,  indeed  1"  answered  she,  and 
oouldnt  help  looking  down  a  little  oou- 
founded.  But  the  lady's-maid  was  put- 
ting on  her  tiny  slipper,  whidihadcome 
off;  while  her  father  menticmed  that 
of  course  Pd  had  practical  reasons  for 
not  owning  my  profession  hitherto  ;— 
meaning,  I  suppose,  that  I  didnt 
speak  for  fear  of  having  to  work,  like 
tne  monkeys— though  the  sharp  old 
lawyer  must  have  had  a  better  guess 
1^  this  time,  and  queer  enon^  it  must 
have  been  to  see  her  fhce,  ifitenlng  to 
him  as  he  explained  it  alL  I  stood 
biUng  my  lips,  meanwhile— two  or 
three  times  on  the  point  of  telling  him 
It  was  all  nonsense  about  my  behig  a 
nephew  of  any  haneed  old  nabob 
whatever;  when  Sir  Charies  said  care- 
iesdy  he  should  leave  the  Seringapa- 
tam,  if  possible,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  he  couldn't  trust  safely  to  the 
present  offioem. 

Just  then  up  got  the  merry  chant 
of  the  men  nmi:^  round  irith  the 
capstan-bars,  to  get  up  anchor ;  the 
duef  officer  wirtdng,  as  it  was  found, 
to  cany  her  farmer  into  the  river  with 
the  breeae— Ibr  the  sake  of  filling  our 
water-casks  the  easier,  acoording  to 
him,  hut  more  likely  out  of  sheer  spite 
at  what  had  been  done  without  him. 
What  with  eagerness  in  the  cuddy  to 
get  on  riiore  and  see  the  woods,  the 
hreiddlut  below  was  a  rare  seene,  no 
gne  minding  what  he  did,  even  to 
nuAiuff  slap  bUo  a  couple  of  ladiea' 
berth  for  his  boots,  or  layfaig  a  couple 
of  loaded  Joe  Mantons  into  some- 
body's bed,  swaOowfaig  bisoidt  and 
batter  on  the  way. 

Suddenly  we  heard  the  splash  of 
paddles  hi  the  water,  with  a  haO  in 
some  fereiffn  trague  or  other,  and 
hurried  on  deck  in  a  bodv ;  where  we 
ftmnd  the  ship  Ming  it  sloidy  up,  un- 
der Jibs  and  foretopsafl,  and  begriming 
to  open  a  longer  reach  where  the  river 
aeemedto  narrow  hi.   AT 
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black-bearded  fellow,  with  a  tallowy, 
yellow,  sweaty  sort  of  complexioD,  in  a 
dirty  jacket,  drawers,  and  short  boots, 
and  an  immense  grass  hat,  shonting 
Portngnese  louder  and  lender  into  the 
first-mate^s  ear,  till  he  actually  pnt 
both  hands  together  and  roared 
through  them, — pointing  to  himself 
now  and  then,  as  if  surprised  he 
wasn^t  kqown.  All  at  once,  evidently 
quite  disgusted,  he  turned  and  looked 
over  the  side,  saying  something  to 
one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  ill-looking 
mnlattoes  I  ever  saw,  who  sat  in  the 
stem  of  a  long  rough  canoe,  hollowed 
out  of  some  tree,  with  two  naked 
black  rowers,  less  of  the  real  nigger 
than  himself,  as  they  leant  ^n*iniiuig 
np  at  the  bnlwarks  with  their  sharp 
teeth,  that  appeared  as  if  they^d  been 
filed  to  a  point.  The  mnlattogloomed, 
but  he  gave  no  answer,  and  as  one  of 
the  cadets  and  I  knew  a  little  Portn- 
gnese, we  managed  together  to  get 
something  out  of  the  fellow  on  deck ; 
though  at  noticing  me  for  the  first 
time  that  morning,  I  saw  Finch  turn 
red  with  surprise.  We  understood 
the  man  to  ask  if  we  wanted  nothing 
particular  in  the  river,  the  meaning  of 
which  I  saw  better  on  bethinking  me 
of  the  fire  along  the  bush  inside  the 
headland,  that  had  let  me  see  the  marks 
of  it — no  doubt  a  signal  to  some 
craft  they  had  taken  us  for.  However, 
so  soon  as  he  heard  we  needed  no 
more  than  water  and  spars,  after  mus- 
ing  a  minute,  and  speaking  again  to 
Rodriffuez,  as  he  called  the  mulatto, 
he  said  he  would  pilot  us  to  a  conve- 
nient berth  himself,  for  two  or  three 
dollars ;  notwithstanding  his  title  was, 
as  he  said,  Don  Jos6  Jeronimo  Santa 
somebody,  commandant  of  the  Portu- 
guese fort  something  else.  The  river, 
we  found,  was  the  I^uries  or  the  Cna- 
nen^  where  they  had  a  settlement 
called  Caconda,  a  good  way  up;  a 
remarkably  bad  country,  he  g^ve  us 
to  know,  and  not  worth  staying  in, 
from  the  number  of  flies,  and  the  ele- 
phants having  got  into  a  cursed  way 
of  burying  their  tusks, — except,  he 
hinted,  for  the  plenty  of  blacks,  all 
anxious  to  be  sold  and  to  see  foreign 
countries ;  but  the  trade  was  nothing 
vet,  absolutely  nothing,  said  he, 
blowing  his  nose  without  a  pocket 
liandkerchief,  and  suiting  the  act  to 
llw  word|  aa  he  mention^  his  notion 


of  throwing  it  up  and  |[oing  fiirther 
north-west.  By  this  tmie  we  had 
stood  over  to  the  lowest  shore,  till 
yon  could  see  the  thick  cofiee-coloured 
mud  in  among  the  roots  and  suckers 
of  the  dark-green  mangroves,  with 
theur  red  pods  bursting  under  their 
rank-looking  leaves, — and  over  them, 
through  the  tall  coarse  guinea-grass, 
to  the  knots  of  feathery  cocoas  behind, 
swarming  with  insects :  when  he  gave 
the  sign  to  go  about,  one  of  his 
blacks  heaving  a  lead,  and  grunting 
out  the  d^pth  of  water,  as  the  ship^ 
made  a  long  stretch  across  towards 
the  woody  side  again,  and  Don  Josd 
all  the  time  taking  it  as  easy  as 
if  the  quarter-deck  were  his  own, 
while  he  asked  for  a  ciffar  and  lighted 
it.  Joke  though  he  did,  yet  I  couldn't 
like  the  fellow  at  all;  however,  aa 
soon  as  she  got  pretty  near  the  shore, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fh>m 
the  mouth  of  what  seemed  a  wide 
creek,  glittering  up  between  a  high 
fringe  of  cane  and  bamboo  clumps,  he 
had  the  sails  clued  up,  a  single  anchor 
let  go  in  four  or  five  fathoms,  and  our 
Portuguese  friend  got  his  money  and 
bundled  over  the  side,  pulling  quietly 
ashore. 

The  tide  by  this  time  was  quite 
still,  and  the  breeze  sank  almost  at 
once,  as  we  were  shut  in  from  the 
sea ;  when  we  were  surprised  to  see 
the  striped  Portuguese  flag  rise  off  a 
tall  bamboo  stick,  among  the  bushes 
on  the  open  shore,  neariy  abreast  of 
ns ;  where  a  low,  muddy-like  wall  was 
to  be  made  out,  with  something  of  a 
thatched  roofer  two,  and  a  sort  of  rude 
wooden  jetty  running  before  it  into  the 
water.  Shortly  after,  Don  Jos^  came 
paddling  out  again,  and  got  on  board, 
this  time  with  an  old  cocked  hat  on, 
excusing  himself  for  not  having  fired 
a  gun — which  was  to  save  us  expense, 
he  remarked,  being  particular  friends 
— seeing  that  he*d  got  to  demand 
twelve  dollars  of  harbour  dues  and 
duties,  whereas,  if  he  saluted,  he  must 
have  charged  fourteen.  The  cool 
impudence  of  this  brought  the  chief 
officer  from  the  capstan;  but  the 
steady  face  of  the  fellow,  and  the 
glance  he  took  round  the  deck  when 
the  cadet  told  him  he'd  better  be  off 
at  once,  made  me  thhuk  he  had  some- 
thing or  other  to  back  him.  Bfr 
I,  as  nsnal,  Aimed  np  into  a  paa- 
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aion,  and  told  the  men  to  fling  him 
<OTer  into  his  canoe,  which  they  ac- 
4»rdin^y  did,  without  the  least  nicety 
about  It ;  the  Portngnese  next  minute 
picking  himself  up,  and  standing 
straight,  with  the  look  of  a  perfect 
devil,  as  he  shook  his  fist  at  the 
whole  ship,  while  the  canoe  slid  off  to 
4he  shore. 

Budge  even  so  much  as  a  single 
iathom,  at  present,  we  could  not; 
and  most  of  us  were  too  much  in  the 
spirit  of  fun  and  venture  to  care  a  fig 
for  having  made  an  enemy  of  Don 
Jos^-So-on,  as  the  cadet  called  him ; 
indeed,  it  seemed  rather  to  set  a  finer 
point  on  people^s  admiration  of  the 
green  jungly-looking  shore  next  to  us, 
with  its  big  aloes  and  agaves  growing 
before  the  bush,  and  all  sorts  of 
cocoas,  palms,  monkey-bread,  and 
tall  white-flaked  cotton- trees,  rising  in 
<very  way  out  from  over  the  rest. 
For  my  part,  I  thought  more  of  the 
Portuguese's  interest^  after  all,  than 
his  haired — which  proved  correct,  by 
bis  soon  sending  out  a  sulky  message 
i>y  the  mulatto,  offering  to  sell  us 
fowls  and  a  bullock,  at  no  ordinary 
price.  However,  all  hands  from  the 
cabin  were  mad  already  to  get  ashore 
somewhere,  and  the  cadets  bristling 
with  fowling-pieces  and  rifles,  each 
singing  out  that  he  was  ready  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  ship  with  fresh  meat ; 
so  the  mulatto  had  to  sheer  off,  with 
a  boat  nearly  lowered  over  his  head. 
From  where  we  lay  at  the  time,  what 
with  the  large  creek  off  one  bow,  and 
the  broad  river  ahead  of  us,  spread- 
ing brimful  along  to  the  light,  the 
water  had  the  look  of  a  huge  lake, 
fno^  in  by  a  confused  hazy  bluish 
outline  steeping  in  the  heat,  where 
ihe  distance  clipped  behind  the  lumps 
of  keen  verdure,  showering  over  a 
dark  mangrove- covered  point.  Be- 
fore the  two  large  quarter-boats  could 
be  got  ready  for  the  ladies  and  the 
rest  of  us,  in  fact,  we  heard  the  gig 
full  of  writers  and  cadets  beginning 
to  pop  away  at  everything  they  saw 
4dive,  out  of  sight  from  the  ship ;  till 
at  last  we  were  afloat,  too,  pulling 
slowly  into  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and  the  men  eyeing  us  lazily  as  they 
tumed-to  about  the  rigging,  to  send 
up  new  spars  in  place  of  those  lost. 
Tht  old  Indiaman*s  big  bows  stood 
4ooming  up  broad  astern  of  us  on  the 


sluggish  eddies  round  her  cable,  with 
her  tall  steady  fore-spars  and  furled 
yards  rising  white  against  the  low 
line  of  marshy  shore  in  the  distance, 
and  wavering  in  her  shadow  below, 
till  the  thick  green  branches  of  the 
next  point  shut  her  out,  and  the  glare 
off  the  face  of  the  creek  shot  level 
over  all  of  us  in  the  two  cutters,  wild 
with  every  kind  of  feeling  that  India 
passengers  could  have  after  two 
months*  voyage. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  have 
had  rather  a  suspicion  how  absurd  it 
was  to  go  a  pleasuring  in  an  African 
river  we  knew  nothing  about,  espe- 
cially when  I  saw  that  a  day  or  two 
so  long  after  the  rains  might  suck  it 
up,  during  ebb,  into  a  pretty  narrow 
mid-channel:  all  I  thought  of  was, 
however,  that  I  was  steering  the  boat 
with  Violet  Hyde  in  it,  the  kitmagar 
holding  his  gaudy  punkah  over  her 
before  me,  while  the  Judge,  with  his 
gun  in  his  hands,  was  looking  out  as 
eagerly,  for  the  time,  as  the  four  grif- 
fins were  pulling  furiously,  in  spite  of 
the  heat  that  made  the  sweat  run  into 
their  eyes. 

The  other  party  were  soon  off  ahead 
of  us  up  the  main  river,  under  care  of 
the  Scotch  surgeon,  laughing,  talking, 
and  holloing  in  chase  of  the  cadets 
who  had  first  left.  However,  Sir 
Charles  thought  there  was  more 
likelihood  of  game  along  the  creek, 
and  the  ladies  fancied  it  something 
new,  so  I  steered  right  into  it ;  the  fat 
midshipman,  Siram,  watching  me  criti- 
cally as  I  handled  the  yokelines  which 
he  had  given  up  to  me  in  a  patron- 
ising way,  and  the  sailor  in  the  bow 
regarding  the  exertions  of  the  griffins 
with  a  knowingly  serious  expression, 
while  he  dabbled  his  flipper  at  ease  in 
the  water.  As  the  tide  steadied,  this 
said  creek  proved  to  be  a  smaller 
river,  apparently  from  the  hilly  conn- 
try  I  had  notic^  beyond  the  woods ; 
by  the  clearness  of  its  current,  that 
showed  the  pale  yellow  reflection  of 
the  close  bamboo-brake  on  one  side, 
deep  down  into  the  light — the  huge 
sharp  green  notched  aloe-leaves  and 
fern  shoving  here  and  there  out  of  it — 
the  close,  rank,  stifling  smell  of  rotten 
weeds  and  funguses  giving  place  to 
the  strange  wild  scent  of  the  flowers, 
trailing  and  twisting  in  thick  snaky 
coils  close  up  the  stems  on  our  oppo- 
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site  hand,  and  across  from  branch  to 
branch,  with  showers  of  crimson  and 
pink  blossoms  and  white  stars ;  till, 
eager  as  the  ladies  were  to  pnt  foot 
on  land,  ^twas  no  nse  looking  as  yet 
for  a  spot  of  room,  let  alone  going 
farther  in.  The  cadets  were  not  long 
in  being  blown,  either ;  when  the  mid- 
shipman, the  bowman,  and  I  had  to 
relieye  them.  However,  then  I  conid 
look  straight  toward  Violet  Hyde's 
face,  the  shade  of  the  scarlet  pnnkah 
hanging  over  it,  and  her  sofb  Uttle 
straight  nose  and  forehead  catching  a 
flickering  bnrst  from  the  leaves  as  we 
sheered  at  times  nnder  cover  of  the 
bank ;  while  her  eyelids,  dropping  from 
the  glare,  gave  her  bright  eyes  a  haJf- 
sleepy  sort  of  violet  look,  and  it  was 
only  her  lips  that  let  yon  see  how 
excited  she  felt.  The  griffin  who  had 
the  tiller  steering  with  the  judg- 
ment of  a  tailor's  'prentice  on  a  picnic 
to  Twickenham,  we  came  two  or  three 
times  crash  into  the  twigs  of  some 
half-sank  tree ;  then  a  bine  bird  like 
a  heron  wonld  rise  direct  ahead  of 
ns,  with  its  tall  wet  spindle  legs 
and  spurs  glistening  like  steel  behind 
it  into  the  light,  and  a  yonng  snake 
in  its  sharp  bill;  or  a  gray  crane 
mstled  out  of  the  cane  from  overhead, 
its  long  wings  creaking  in  the  air  ont 
of  our  sight.  Suddenly  you  heard  a 
long  chirruping  croak  from  a  tree-frog, 
and  the  ground  ones  gave  full  chorus 
from  farSier  in,  whining  and  cackling, 
and  peep- peep-peeping  in  one  com- 
plete rush  that  died  as  suddenly  away 
again,  like  thousands  of  young  turkeys 
— then  out  in  the  midst  of  the  quiet 
would  come  a  loud  clear  wheetle- 
wheetling  note  from  some  curious 
fowl  in  an  opening,  with  another  of 
the  same  to  match^  dimmer  amongst 
the  thick  of  the  bush.  However 
everything  of  the  kind  seemed  to  sink 
down  with  the  heat  at  noon,  the  very 
buzz  of  flies  round  every  dark  feather 
of  the  cocoas,  and  the  musquito  hum 
along  the  bank,  gettmg  fainter ;  till 
one  /ieard  the  heat,  as  it  were,  creep- 
ing and  thrilling  down  through  the 
woods,  with  the  green  light  that 
steeped  into  both  edges  of  the  \ons 
creek ;  every  reed,  cane,  leaf,  and 
twig,  seemingly,  at  last  giving  it  back 
again  with  a  whispering,  hushing 
crackle,  and  the  broad  fans  of  the 
palms  tingling  in  it  with  rays  from 


them,  as  they  trembled  before  yon 
in  the  glare,  back  into  the  high  Ihui*- 
dlea  of  knotted  and  jointed  bamboo, 
with  their  spiky-tvfted  crowns. 

*'*'  Can  you  not  almost /««?  the  Sorest 
grow  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Hyde ;  while 
the  boat  floated  quietly  to  one  side,  and 
her  charming  young  face  shining  out 
from  the  punkah,  before  Master  GrO- 
paul's  deucedlyugly  one,  coolly  staring 
past  his  snub  nose,  made  one  think  c€ 
a  white  English  rose  and  a  black  puff- 
ball  growing  together  under  a  toad- 
stool; plenty  of  which,  as  red  as 
soldiers'  coats,  and  as  big  as  targets, 
looked  here  and  there  out  of  the  iMink. 
It  put  new  spirit  into  me  to  see  her, 
but  still  we  could  do  little  more  than 
shove  across  from  one  side  to  the 
other  — till  something  all  at  once 
roused  us  up  in  the  shape  of  a  kwg 
scaly -like  log,  seemingly  lying  along 
in  the  sun,  which  tumbled  off  Qie  edge 
with  a  loud  splash,  and  two  of  the 
young  fellows  let  drive  from  their 
fowling-pieces,  just  after  the  alligator 
had  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Rather 
nncomfortable  it  was  to  come  sheering 
right  over  him  next  moment,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  hfs  round  red  eyes 
and  his  yellow  throat,  as  the  mud 
and  weeds  rose  over  him.  The  other 
ladies  shrieked,  but  Violet  Hyde  only 
caught  hold  of  her  father's  arm  and 
started  back  ;  though  her  blue  eye 
and  the  clear  cut  of  her  pretty 
nostril  opened  out,  too,  for  the  mo- 
ment her  lips  closed.  Five  minutes 
after,  when  a  couple  of  large  guinea- 
fowl  sprang  up.  Sir  Charles  proved 
himself  a  better  shot  than  the  cadets, 
by  dropping  one  of  them  over  the 
water  ahead  of  us,  which  was  laid 
hold  of  by  the  reefer  of  the  Indiamaa, 
and  stowed  away  fluttering  into  the 
stem-locker— Simm  observing  coolly 
that  it  was  a  scavengering  carrion- 
sort  of  bird,  but  perhaps  one  of  his 
messmates  might  like  to  take  it  home 
stuffed  to  his  sister.  The  Judge  merely 
smiled  and  patted  the  mid  on  the 
fihoiilder,  remarking  in  great  good- 
humour  that  he,  Simm,  would  make  a 
good  attorney;  and  on  we  held, 
soaking  to  our  shirts  and  panting, 
until  the  bowman  hooked  down  the 
stem  of  a  young  plantain,  with  a  huge 
bunch  of  full  ripe  yellow  bananas 
nnder  the  long  flapping  leaves  at  its 
head,  right  into  the  midst  of  ns,  out 
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of  a  wlM>le  damp  of  them,  vthem  tlie 
smooth  face  of  the  eove  ^owed  joa 
their  seariet  clasters  of  flowers  and 
green  roimd  pods  hanging  over  it, 
hidden  as  they  were  from  above. 
Every  man  of  as  made  a  datch,  and 
the  stem  ahnost  lifted  Simm  out  of 
the  boat  with  it,  as  it  sprang  back 
Into  the  brake,  rousing  ont  a  shower 
of  gandy-colonred  butterflies,  and  a 
dond  of  mosquitoes,  and  making 
the  paroquets  scream  inside;  while 
the  cadets'  mouths  were  so  fnll  thej 
couldn't  speak,  the  reefer  making  a 
gulp  with  the  juice  seeming  to  come 
out  at  his  eyes,  the  saUor  spitting  out 
his  quid  and  stuffing  in  a  banana,  and 
the  ladies  hoping  they  were  safe  to 
eat ;  as  I  peded  the  soft  yellow  rind 
off;  and  handed  one  to  Violet  Hyde, 
which  she  tasted  at  once.  But  if  ever 
one  enters  into  the  heart  of  things  in 
the  tropocs,  Td  say  'tis  when  that 
same  delicious  taste  melts  through  and 
through  and  all  over  you,  after  chew- 
ing salt  junk  for  a  space.  I  remember 
one  foremast- man,  who  was  always  so 
drunk  ashore  he  used  to  remember 
nothing  in  India  but  ^^scqffmg*  one 
bloody  benanny,"  as  he  called  it; 
•*but  hows'ever.  Jack,"  he'd  say, 
^^  'twas  blessed  good,  ye  know,  and  I'm 
on  the  look-out  for  a  berth  again,  jist 
for  to  go  and  have  another."  One  of 
ns  looked  to  the  other,  and  Miss  Hyde 
laughed  and  coloured  a  bit  when  I 
offered  her  a  second,  while  her  father 
said  full  five  minutes  after,  *^'Gad, 
Violet,  it  almost  made  me  think  I  saw 
Garden  Beach  in  the  Hooghly,  and 
the  Baboo's  Ghaut  I" 

This  whole  time  we  couldn't  have 
got  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mUe 
Sx>m  where  the  ship  lay,  when  all  at 
once  the  dose  growth  on  our  left  hand 
began  to  break  into  low  bush,  and  at 
lei^^  a  spot  offered  where  we  might 
get  ashore  tolerably,  with  two  or  three 
big  red  ant-hills  heaped  up  out  of  the 
dose  prickly- pear  plant,  and  the  black 
ants  streaming  over  the  bank,  as  well 
as  up  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree.  The 
monkies  were  keeping  up  a  chattering 
stir  everywhere  about ;  and  two  or 
three  bright- green  little  lizards  chang- 
ing into  purple,  and  back  again,  as 
they  lay  gleaming  in  the  sun  on  the 
sides  of  the  ant-heaps,  and  darted 


their  long  tongues  out  like  silver 
bodkins  at  the  ants  coming  past.  In 
we  shoved  with  a  cheer,  and  had 
scarce  moored  to  the  tree  ere  the 
ladies  were  being  handed  ont  and 
tripping  over  the  ground-leaves  to 
the  ankles,  starting  on  again  at  every 
rustle  and  prick,  for  fear  of  snakes ; 
till  the  bowman  in  charge  was  left  in 
the  boat  by  himself^  and,  there  being 
seven  of  us  with  guns  over  our  arms, 
the  next  notion  of  the  gnffins  was  to 
get  a  sight  oi  some  *^  natives." 

In  fact  there  was  a  sort  of  a  half 
track  leading  off  near  the  bank, 
through  among  the  long  coarse  grasa 
and  the  ferny  sprouts  of  young  cocoas, 
and  a  wide  stretch  of  open  country 
seen  beyond  it,  dotted  all  over  with 
low  dumps  of  trees  and  bush  rounded 
off  in  the  gush  of  light,  that  gave  it 
all  a  straw-coloured  tint  up  to  where 
a  bare  reddish-looking  ridge  of  hill 
looked  over  a  long  swell  of  wild  forest, 
off  a  hot,  pale,  cloudless  sky.  Here 
and  there  you  saw  the  shadow  of  one 
bluff  lying  purple  on^  the  side  of 
another,  ana  a  faint  blue  peak  be- 
tween, letting  north'ard  into  some 
pass  through  the  hills,  but  no  signs 
of  life  save  a  few  dun  big-headed 
buffaloes  feeding  about  a  swampy  spot 
not  very  far  off,  and  rather  too  shaggy, 
by  all  appearance,  to  make  pleasant 
company.  Accordingly,  we  hdd  for 
a  few  yards  under  Uie  shade,  where 
the  fat  mid,  thinking  to  show  off  his 
knowingness  by  getting  cocoa-nuts 
for  the  ladies,  began  to  shy  balls  of 
mud  from  the  creek-side  at  the  mon- 
keys in  the  trees.  However,  he  brought 
us  rather  more  thlin  he  bargained  for, 
till  the  whole  blessed  jungle  seemed 
to  be  gathering  between  us  and  the 
boat  to  pelt  us  to  death  with  nuts  as 
big  as  dgh teen- pound  shot,  husks  and 
all ;  so  off  we  had  to  hurry  into  the 
glare  again.  Sir  Charles  half  carrying 
his  daughter  through  guinea-grass  up 
to  the  waist-— when  somebody  felt  the 
smell  of  smoke,  and  qext  minnte  we 
broke  out  near  it,  wreathing  up  white 
from  inside  a  high  bamboo  fence, 
propped  up  and  tied  all  along  with 
cocoa-nut  husk.  "  What  the  devil  I'* 
shouted  the  foremost  cadet,  as  soon 
as  he  found  the  opening,  ^^  they're 
cannibals! — roasting  a  black  child. 


*  Anglici,  eating. 
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by  heaven ! "  and  in  he  dashed,  being 
no  chicken  of  a  fellow  ashore  at  any 
rate,  the  others  after  him,  while  the 
Jndge,  Simm,  and  I,  kept  ontside 
with  the  ladies,  who  were  all  of  a 
shudder,  of  course,  what  with  the 
thought,  and  what  with  the  queer 
scent  of  roast  meat  that  came  to  us. 
"  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  the  cadet  next 
moment,  **  it's  only  a  monkey,  after 
all !— come  in,  though,  Sir  Charles,  if 
you  please,  sir, — nobody  here,  ladies." 
There,  accordingly,  was  the  little 
skinned  object  twirling  slowly  be- 
tween two  bamboo  sticks,  over  a  fire 
beneath  two  or  three  immense  green 
leaves  on  a  frame,  with  its  knees  up 
not  to  let  its  legs  bum ;  about  a  dozen 
half-open  sheds  and  huts,  like  little 
corn-stacks,  thatched  close  with  reeds, 
and  hung  with  wattled  mats  of  split 
bamboo,  giving  the  place  more  the 
look  of  a  farmyard  than  a  village ;  as 
there  was  a  big  tree  spreading  in  the 
middle,  a  few  plantains,  yams,  and 
long  maize-stalks  fiowcring  out  of  the 
coarse  guinea-grass  which  the  niggers 
haduH  taken  the  trouble  to  tread 
down  all  round  inside  of  the  fence. 
However,  we  weren't  long  of  perceiv- 
ing an  old  gray-headed  black  sitting 
on  his  hams  against  the  post  of  a 
hut,  watching  us  all  the  time ;  and  a 
villanously  ugly  old  thief  he  looked, 
with  a  string  of  Aggry  beads  about  his 
head,  and  a  greegree  oharm-bag  hung 
round  his  shrivelled  neck,  which  was 
stuck  through  a  hole  in  some  striped 
piece  of  stuff  that  fell  over  to  his 
knees,  a%  he  sat  mumbling  and  croak- 
ing to  himself,  and  leering  out  of  the 
yellows  of  his  eyes,  though  too  helpless 
to  stir.  Something  out  of  the  way  at- 
tracted my  notice,  glittering  in  front 
of  the  hut  over  his  head ;  but,  on  step- 
ping up  to  it,  I  wasfa't  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  it  the  stem-board  of 
some  small  vessel  or  other,  with  the 
tarnished  gilt  omament  all  round, 
and  the  name  in  large  white  letters, — 
"  Martha  Cobb,'' — the  port,  Boston, 
still  to  be  made  out,  smaller,  below. 
This  I  didn't  think  so  much  of  in 
itself,  as  the  craft  might  have  been 
lost ;  till,  on  noticing  that  the  old 
fellow's  robe  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  torn  American  ensign,  in 
spite  of  his  growls  and  croaks  I  walked 
past  him  into  the  hut,  where  there 
was  a  whole  lot  of  marlinspikes,  keys, 


and  such  like  odds  and  ends,  carefully 
stored  up  in  a  bag,  marked  with  the 
same  name,  besides  a  stewpan  with 
some  ostrich  feathers  stuck  where  the 
handle  had  been,  as  if  this  rascally 
black  sinner  wore  it  on  his  head  on 
state  occasions,  being  probably  the 
head-man  and  a  justice  of  the  peace! 
What  struck  me  most,  though,  was  a 
pocket-book  with  a  letter  Inside  it,  in 
a  woman's  hand,  addressed  to  the 
master  of  the  brig  Martha  Cobb ; 
dated  a  dozen  years  before,  yellow 
and  fusty,  and  with  tarry  finger-marks 
on  it,  as  if  the  poor  skipper,  God 
knows,  had  read  it  over  and  over 
in  his  CHbin  many  a  fresh  breeze 
betwixt  there  and  Boston.  I  put  it 
in  my  pocket,  with  a  curse  to  the  old 
black  devil,  as  he  croaked  out  and  fell 
on  his  face  trying  to  bite  me  with  his 
filed  teeth  when  I  passed  out,  to  fol- 
low the  rest  out  of  the  bamboo  pen  ; 
wondering,  of  course,  where  all  the 
negroes  could  be,  unless  they  were 
dodging  about  the  river  shore  to  watch 
the  ludiaman, — little  chance  as  there 
was  of  their  trying  the  same  joke 
with  the  Seringapatam  as  with  the 
Martha  Cobb. 

As  for  the  women,  however,  I  had 
scarce  joined  our  party  going  out, 
when  we  met  a  half-naked  black  hag 
with  a  bunch  of  cocoa-nuts  and  husk. 
The  moment  she  saw  us  she  gave  a 
squeal  like  an  old  hen,  and  fell  flat, 
while  several  younger  ones,  jogging 
along  with  their  naked  black  picanin- 
nies  on  their  backs,  tumed  tail  and 
were  off  with  a  scream.  Next  minute 
we  were  almost  as  startled  as  they 
could  be,  when  three  plump  young 
jetty  damsels  dropped  down  right 
into  the  bushes  alongside  of  us,  off  as 
many  tall  cocoas  which  they'd  been 
climbing  by  a  band  round  them,  for  the 
nuts.  **  Mercy  on  nsl"  said  the  eld- 
est of  our  lady- passengers :  and  it  was 
rather  queer,  since  they  had  nothing 
earthly  upon  them  save  very  very 
short  pet — I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am, 
but  I  did'nt  know  any  other  word — 
however  off  they  scampered  for  the 
woods,  Sinun  and  one  of  the  cadets 
hard  after  them,  and  we  turning  away 
to  smother  our  laughter,  especially  as 
the  griffin  had  forgot  bis  mother  being 
with  us.  The  middy  being  first 
started,  he  was  a  good  way  ahead, 
when  iill  at  once  the  sternmost  of  the 
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<)lack  girls  tripped  in  the  band  she 
bad  over  her  shoulder,  Simm  giving 
a  cheer  as  he  made  prize  of  his  chase ; 
but  scarce  before  the  whole  three  of 
the  dark  beanties  had  him  smothered 
up  amongst  them,  langhing,  yelling, 
and  squalling  as  they  hanled  him  about; 
tUl  I  saw  the  dirk  Simm  sported 
glitter  in  one  of  their  hands,  and  I 
made  towards  the  spot  in  the  notion 
of  their  finishing  him  in  right  earnest. 
The  black  damsels  ran  off  together 
as  the  unlucky  reefer  picked  himself 
up,  coming  to  us  with  his  hair  rubbed 
up  like  a  brush,  his  cap  out  of  shape 
in  his  hand  and  the  gold  band  off  it, 
bis  red  face  shining,  and  all  the  gilt 
anchor-buttons  off  bis  jacket,  besides 
being  minus  his  diik.  *^  Simm !  Simm ! 
my  fine  fellow !  *'  said  his  friend  the 
cadet,  like  to  die  with  laughing, 
'*  what — what — did  they  do  to  you  ? 
"why,  your  head  looks  like  a  chimney- 
fiweep*s  mop  !*'  Simm  knocked  his  cap 
against  a  tree  to  set  it  right,  without 
a  word,  and  we  followed  the  others  to 
the  boat,  where  he  swore,  however, 
that  he'd  kissed  'em  all  three;  at 
which  Mrs  Atkins  fairly  took  him  a 
slap  on  the  side  of  the  head,  saying 
he  was  a  nasty  improper  boy,  and  she 
was  glad  his  poor  mother  could'nt  see 
bim  run  after  creatures  of  that  kind  in 
African  woods— " Natives,  indeed!" 
said  she,  "  I  have  heard  so  often  of 
native  modesty,  too,  in  books ;  but, 
after  all,  there's  nothing  like  expe- 
rience, I  think,  Sur  Charles  ?"  *'  Cer- 
tainly not,  ma'am,"  replied  the  Judge, 
humouring  her,  as  sue  hadn't  often 
bad  the  chance  of  speaking  to  him 
before ;  '^  'tis  almost  as  bad  in  India, 
though,  you  know !"  "  Oh,  there,  Sir 
Charles,"  said  the  lady,  **I  never 
happened  to  go  out,  of  course,  except 
in  the  carriage!"  "Ah,"  said  the 
Judge  coolly,  "you  should  try  an 
elephant  sometimes,  ma'am." 

After  this,  as  Sir  Charles  was  bent 
on  getting  a  shot  at  something  befter, 
with  a  glass  or  two  of  Madeira  to 
refresh  us,  we  pulled  farther  still  up 
the  small  river,  passing  the  mouth  of 
a  deep  marshy  inlet,  where  I  noticed 
a  few  long  canoes  belonging  to  the 
Congo  village  we  had  seen ;  the  close, 
beayy  heat  of  the  woods  getting  if 
possible  worse,  and  the  rank  green 
growth  topping  up  round  us  as  flat 
as  before ;  when  the  sound  of  a  loud 
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rush  of  water  up-stream  broke  upon 
us  through  the  bush  to  northward, 
the  surface  rippling,  and  a  slight  cool 
breath  seeming  to  flutter  across  it  now 
and  then,  the  very  noise  putting  fresh 
soul  into  you.  Suddenly  we  opened 
out  on  a  broad  bend  where  it  was 
hard  work  to  force  her  round,  and  next 
moment  alow  fall  was  gleaming  before 
us,  where  a  hUl- stream  came  wash- 
ing and  plashing  over  one  wide  rocky 
step  above  another  in  the  turn,  then 
sweeping  out  of  a  deep  pool  to  both 
hands,  and  running  away  ahead,  in  be- 
tween the  spread  of  trees,  seemingly  to 
a  sort  of  a  lagoon,  where  you  saw  the 
light  in  the  middle  glancing  bright 
down  upon  its  face.  A  broad  blue 
burst  of  air  and  light  struck  down 
along  the  hollow  the  stream  rushed 
out  of,  off  the  roots  of  a  regular  moun- 
tain, leaning  back  to  the  sky,  with  its 
big  tufted  knolls  and  its  shady  rifts 
thrown  out  blue  beyond  one  or  two 
thick  scaly- stemmed  date-trees,  wav- 
ing their  long,  featheiy,  fringe-like 
leaves  to  the  least  bit  of  a  breeze,  on 
as  many  rough  points  near  at  hand : 
the  whole  shape  of  the  mountain  you 
couldn't  see  for  the  huge  mahogany 
trees,  teak,  and  African  oak,  rising  up 
over  one  shoulder  into  a  lump  of 
green  forest.  In  five  minutes  more 
we  were  through  into  the  lagoon, 
which  very  possibly  took  round  into 
the  main  river  again,  only  the  oppo- 
site end,  to  our  surprise,  was  all  afloat 
with  logs  orbig  timber  choking  it  up, 
so  that  there  we  must  stick  or  go 
back  upon  our  wake. 

However,  the  lagoon  itself  being 
broad  enough  and  round  enough  in 
all  conscience,  with  a  deep  hollow 
opening  up  out  of  it  on  the  high 
ground,  the  Judge  and  the  cadets 
thought  a  better  place  couldn't  have 
been  chosen  for  landing  after  a  little 
sport,  while  we  left  the  fair  ladies  to 
rest  in  the  cool,  and  look  at  the  lotus- 
lUies  spread  all  over  one  cove  of  it, 
floating  white  on  their  large  leaves. 
The  green  edge  of  scum  ran  about  the 
black  shadow  on  the  rest  of  it,  gather- 
ing round  where  a  big  branch  or  two 
had  fallen  in,  with  the  hot  white  pky 
looking  bluer  out  through  the  broad 
leaves  coming  together  aloft,  and  the 
showers  of  little  sharp  ones  in  the 
tamarind  twigs,  mangoes,  iron -wood, 
sumach,  and  all  sorts ;  while  here  and 
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there  a  knot  of  crimson  blossoms 
looked  o«t  from  nnder  the  boughs  in 
the  dark,  hnmndng  with  small  flies. 
Beaulifdl  spot  as  it  was  everyway,  es- 
pecially after  the  heat,  yet  I  didn't 
much  like  the  idea  of  letting  the  ladies 
stay  by  themselves,  except  the  sailor 
and  the  kitmagar.  Nothing  particnlar 
had  turned  np  to  trouble  us,  certainly; 
but  I  daresay  *twas  because  there  was 
one  of  them  I  never  looked  at  without 
her  soft  fairy-like  air  making  me  think 
of  something  that  might  happen  to  her, 
life-like  though  she  seemed.  When  I 
saw  a  big  branch  over  her  head,  I  kept 
fuicying  what  it  wo«ld  do  if  it  fell— 
and  now,  the  thumping  slabs  and 
stones  we  scrambled  over  up  into  the 
gully  toward  the  mountain,  seemed  to 
have  come  tumbling  down  off  it  to  the 
very  water's  edge,  covered  with  nets 
of  thick  creeping  plants,  and  trails  of 
flat  fingery-leav^  flowers,  such  as 
you  see  in  hot-houses  at  home.  A 
few  yards  higher,  too,  where  the 
grouml  broke  away  into  a  slanting 
hollow  out  of  the  bush,  'twas  all 
trampled  and  crushed,  half-witheriog 
together  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
young  trees  twisted  and  broken,  and 
two  or  three  good-sized  ones  lying  out 
from  the  roots,  which  I  set  to  the 
score  of  the  timberers  rolling  down 
their  logs,  for  some  craft  that  evi- 
dently got  their  cargoes  hereaway. 
After  ail,  the  thought  of  a  slap  at 
some  wild  game  was  tempting  enough, 
the  Judge  appearing  to  consider  any 
one  but  a  sportsman  nobody  at  all : 
so  up  we  went  behind  him  out  of  the 
gully,  till  we  were  all  blowing  like  so 
many  pcnpoises  on  the  head  of  it,  Sir 
Charles  raising  his  finger  as  we  peeped 
across  a  grassy  slope  right  under  us, 
where  a  whole  drove  of  small  slender- 
legged  antelopes  were  feeding.  We 
had  just  time  to  rest,  getting  a  breath 
of  aur  off  the  heights,  when  one  of  the 
f(»«most  lifted  its  head,  listening  the 
opposite  way  from  us ;  next  moment 
the  entire  scatter  of  them  came 
Bwe^ing  direct  over  to  leeward  in  a 
string, — ^we  could  almost  catch  thebr 
bright  black  eyes  through  the  grass, 
when  the  crack  of  our  seven  barrels 
turned  them  bolt  off  at  a  comer,  and 
they  were  gone  like  wind  on  water. 
All  of  us  had  missed  save  Sir  Charles 
Hyde ;  but  his  rifle-bullet  had  sent  one 
of  the  antelopes  springing  np  in  the  air 


tea  feet  or  so,  rollmg  orer  and  orer 
into  the  grass  agam,  where  we  found 
it  lying  whh  its  tongoe  out,  and  its 
large  eye  0astng  amongst  the  blades^ 
and  dost — a  pair  of  huge  torkey-baz- 
zarda  falling,  as  it  were,  out  of  two- 
spedus  in  the  sm  above  us,  ahready, 
and  rising  with  an  ugly  flap  while  we 
got  round  the  dead  creature. 

^  Hallo !"  said  the  mid,  suddenly, 
looking  back  over  toward  the  h<^ow 
we'd  come  out  of ;  "  what's  that  ?" 

From  where  we  stood  we  ooald  jist 
see  through  the  wild  cane  to  the  mouth 
of  the  gully,  half  a  mile  down  or 
more,  leading  upon  the  trees  by  the 
lagoMi.  I  tlK>ught  I  could  hear  a  dull 
h^vy  sound  now  and  then  going 
thump  thump  down  the  hollow  and 
along  it,  the  stones  rumUing  from  one 
spot  to  another  at  the  root  of  the  hill ; 
but  noticing  a  light  smoke  rising  far- 
ther into  the  course  of  the  creek,  with 
a  faint  echo  of  axes  at  work  some- 
where in  the  woods  below,  I  wasn't 
sorry  to  find  the  timberers  were  still 
in  the  river,  showing  we  weren't  the 
only  civilised  folks  that  thought  it  fit 
to  visit  Pertiaps  it  might  have  been 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  however, 
and  we  were  all  looking  out  sharp  for 
birds  of  any  kind  to  pop  at,  happen- 
ing to  turn  my  head,  I  saw  the  long 
reeds  were  moving  about  the  banks 
below,  and  the  trees  twisting  about 
furiously ;  and  no  sooner  had  I  made  a 
few  paces  than,  good  heavens  1— right 
in  the  break  of  the  trees  at  the  Laml- 
Ing-place— Mere  was  a  huge  brute  of 
some  sort  coming  slowly  up  out  of  the 
water;  then  another,  and  another, 
glistening  wet  in  the  bright  light  aa 
the  shadow  of  the  brandiee  slipped 
behind  them.  A  blindness  came  over 
my  eyes,  and  I  had  scarce  time  to 
make  out  the  big  block-like  heads  and 
moving  trunks  of  five  or  six  black 
African  elephants,  ere  the  whole  case 
flashed  upon  me,  and^way  I  dashed 
full  speed  down  the  slope.  The  big 
beasts  were  turning  quietly  off  into 
the  hollow,  and  two  or  three  of  their 
calves  trotted  after  them  out  of  the 
bushes,  munching  the  young  cane- 
stalks  as  they  lifted  theur  pillars  of 
legs,  and  their  tufty  little  tails,  when 
I  passed  a  fire  of  sticks  blaaing  under 
a  slab  of  rock,  with  the  Judge's  gui- 
nea-fowl plucked  and  roasting  before 
it  firom  a  string,  the  bowman's  tar-^ 
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pMiHa  and  Ufl  pipe  lyiag  near  by^— a 
a^t  that  doubled  tae  horror  in  me, 
to  know  he  had  left  the  boat  at  aU; 
asd  no  donbt^  as  I  thought,  taken 
frif^t  and  ran  ofl!»  man-o^-warVman 
though  he  was.  I  made  three  wpm^ 
over  tiie  stones  down  to  the  water, 
terrified  to  look  in,  hearing  it,  as  I  did, 
iq)lash  and  wa^  abost  tiie  sides,  up 
nmong  the  leaves  of  the  trees ;  while  a 
eonple  gi  monstrous  bmtes  were  to  be 
seen  by  the  light  in  the  midst  of  it,  still 
wallowing  about,  and  seeming  to  en* 
joy  sending  the  whole  pool  in  wide 
zings  and  wayes  as  fiur  as  it  woidd  go, 
wi&  the  noise  besides :  the  one  half 
swimming,  and  the  b^gest  standing 
agronnd  as  he  ponred  the  water  ont  of 
hui  long  tmnk  all  over  his  back,  then 
broke  off  a  branch  and  waved  it  to 
mnd  fro  like  n  fiin  roond  his  flapping 
leathery  ears. 

Such  A  moment  I  hope  never  to 
know  again— not  the  least  sign  of  the 
boat  conld  I  see  in  the  green  black 
l^ink  of  the  place,  after  the  glare 
nbove ;  and  I  stood  like  a  madman  at 
the  thou^t  of  what  the  herd  of  mon- 
sters had  dSone,  when  they  came  sod- 
doily  down  upon  it ;  then  I  gave  a 
wild  cry,  and  levelled  my  ship^s  mus- 
ket at  the  big  elephant's  head,  as  he 
broa^t  his  small  cunning  eye  slowly 
to  bear  upon  me,  dropped  the  branch, 
and  began  to  swing  his  forehead,  all 
the  time  looking  at  me  and  wading 
ont  to  the  shaUow — by  Jovel  my 
flesh  creq)s  at  liJHst  now — though  I 
cotthln*t  have  stirred  for  worids  till  he 
was  dose  enough  for  me  to  fire  into 
that  devilish  eye  of  his.  'Twas  no 
iMtfe  than  the  matter  of  half  a  minute 
— till  you  may  fkncy  what  I  felt  to 
t»Uk  sight  all  at  once  of  the  cutter 
m>laShiog  up  and  down  in  the  gloom 
below  the  branches,  the  kdies  aud  the 
Hindoo  crouching  down  terrified  toge- 
ther, except  Violet  Hyde,  who  stood 
straight,  holding  the  boat  firm  in  by  a 
bough,  her  white  face  fixed  through 
the  shadow,  and  her  hair  floating  out 
of  her  straw-bonnet  each  time  her 
head  went  up  among  the  leaves,  with 
her  glittering  eyes  on  the  two  de- 
^lantB.  Sodd^y  some  heavy  black 
flgnro  dropped  almost  right  over  her 
into  the  boat,  and  she  let  go  with  a  low 
ery,  and  sank  down  with  her  hands 
over  her  eyes ;  when  they  went  sheer- 
ing ont  towards  the  oreek,  the  fore- 


ti^man  handling  his  boat-hook  in  h^ 
bow,  without  his  tarpaulin.  As  for 
the  wild  elephants,  I  had  just  time  to 
come  to  mysdf  before  the  foremost 
had  his  feet  on  the  stones  below  me,- 
getting  cautionsly  out  of  the  pool; 
these  awkward  antics  of  theirs  being 
possiUy  signs  of  too  much  satisfaction 
m  a  bathe,  for  them  to  diow  aught  like 
fury,  if  yon  didn't  rouse  them ;  so  I 
was  slipping  quietly  round  the  nearest 
tree  when  I  heard  the  cadets  halloing 
up  the  hilL  The  old  bull-elq)hant 
seemed  a  dangerous  customer  to  meet^ 
and  I  was  hurrying  over  the  dead 
grass  and  branches  to  give  warnings 
just  as  Sir  Charles  Hyde  could  be 
seen  coming  down  beforo  the  rest,  his 
rifle  over  lus  shoulder.  However  he 
brought  up,  the  moment  I  sang  out  to 
stop :  both  the  elephants  were  stalk- 
ing off  lower  down  into  the  hollow,, 
and  I  dropped  behind  the  slab  whero 
Tom  Wilkes  had  be^  roasting  his 
bird,  when  some  fool  of  a  cadet  let 
drive  at  the  buU-elephant  from  abovOy 
hitting  him  fair  on  the  front.  Yon 
heard  the  rifle-bullet  hit  slap  against 
it  as  if  on  an  anvil :  the  she-elephant 
made  off  at  a  fast  trot,  but  the  big 
brute  himself  turned  round  on  the 
moment,  lifting  his  trunk  straight 
ald't  with  a  sharp  trumpeting  scream 
through  it,  and  looked  round  till  hi£^ 
small  red  eye  lighted  on  the  Judge, 
who  seemed  quite  out  of  breath  from 
his  spent. 

'' The  firo  1  that  flre,  for  God's  sake^ 
Mr  WestwoQd,  else  I  am  lost !  '*  called 
out  Sir  Charles,  in  a  calm  distinct  key 
frxMU  whero  he  stood  with  his  eye  fixed 
(m  the  elephant,  and  could  see  me,  too, 
— a  moment  or  two  before  the  huge 
round-backed  lump  of  a  brute  came 
running  round  into  the  track,  stum- 
bling heavily  up  the  dead  branches  of 
the  fallen  troes  and  the  dry  guinea- 
grass,  with  a  savage  roar  between  his 
two  white  tusks — and  I  saw  what  the 
Judge  meant,  just  in  time  to  throw 
over  the  whole  heap  of  flaming  cocoa- 
U'ee  husk  among  the  wither^  grasa 
and  stuff  a  few  yards  beforo  the 
monster,  as  dry  as  tinder,  while  the 
light  air  coming  down  the  gully  of 
the  mountain,  drove  it  spreading 
across  his  course  up  through  the 
twigs,  and  sweeping  in  one  sudden 
gust  of  firo  up  to  the  very  end  of  his 
trunk.    I  saw  it  lift  over  the  smoke 
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like  a  black  serpent,  then  another 
scream  from  the  bmte,  and  away  he 
was  charging  into  the  hollow  again, 
the  flame  licking  up  among  the  grass 
astern  of  him,  and  darting  from  one 
bough  to  another  towards  the  cane- 
brake  below.  I  had  scarce  drawn  a 
long  breath,  and  remembered  the 
deviPs  own  thought  that  had  come  into 
my  head  when  the  Judge  called  to  me, 
ere  he  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 
"  You  did  nobly  there,  my  dear  boy," 
said  Sir  Charles ;  ^*  managed  it  well  I 
'Gad,  it  was  a  crisis,  though,  Mr 
Westwood  I"  "  I'm  afraid,  however, 
sir,"  said  T,  eying  the  crackling  bushes, 
smoking  and  whitening  to  a  dead 
smoulder  in  the  sunlight,  then  flash- 
ing farther  down  as  the  hill-breeze 
rustled  off,  **  I'm  afraid  we  shall 
have  the  woods  burning  about  our 
ears!"  Down  we  hurried  accord- 
ingly, and  hailed  the  cutter,  where 
scarce  had  we  leisure  to  pass  a  few 
quick  words  and  tumble  in,  before  I 
heard  a  shout  beyond  the  other  turn 
of  the  creek,  through  the  end  of  the 
lagoon ;  then  something  like  the  cheep 
of  ropes  through  blocks,  with  the 
bustle  of  men's  feet  on  a  deck,  and 
next  minute  a  perfect  hubbub  of  cries, 
whether  Dutch,  Portuguese,  English, 
or  all  together,  I  couldn't  say,— only 
it  wasn't  likely  the  Uut  would  kick  up 
such  a  bother  for  nothing.  Four  or 
five  Eroomen  came  leaping  round  and 
along  the  float  of  logs  at  the  far  end, 
their  large  straw  hats  shining  in  the 
light  over  their  jet  faces,  as  they 
peered  across  into  the  lagoon.  The 
minute  after  they  vanished,  we  saw 
the  white  upper  spars  of  a  schooner 
slide  above  the  farthest  of  the  wood, 
and  her  bowsprit  shoved  past  the 
turn  just  enough  to  show  her  sharp 
lead-coloured  Ik>w,  with  the  mouth  of 
a  gun  out  of  a  port,  and  a  fellow 
blowing  the  red  end  of  his  match  be- 
hind it.  All  at  once  the  chorus  of 
shouts  and  cries  ceased,  and  a  single 
voice  sang  out  along  the  water,  clear, 
stem,  and  startling,  in  bad  Portuguese, 
**  Qiwren  sietif  who  are  you  ?"  Still 
we  gave  no  answer,  quietly  shoving 
off  as  fast  as  we  could,  the  flicker  of 
'  the  fire  in  the  brake  behind  the  trees 
beginning  to  show  itself  through  the 
black  shade  of  the  lagoon.  *^  Queren 
•wtof"  sang  out  the  voice,  louder 
tlian  before,  in  a  threatening  way. 
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and  the  logs  were  knocking  and  plash- 
ing before  the  schooner  as  the  Kroo- 
men  hauled  at  them  to  make  an  open- 
ing. "  Amigos !  Amigos  I"  hailed  we 
in  turn ;  **  Ingleses,  gentlemen !"  shout- 
ed the  cadet  who  knew  Portuguese, 
calling  to  them  not  to  fire,  for  heaven- 
sake,  else  they  would  do  us  some 
harm.  With  this,  the  hubbub  was 
worse  than  before ;  they  plainly  had 
some  design  on  us,  from  the  confu- 
sion that  got  up;  but  by  that  time 
we  were  pulling  hard  into  the  narrow 
of  the  river,  and  took  the  fair  current 
of  it  as  soon  as  the  boat  was  past  the 
falling  stream  we  had  seen  before,  till 
we  were  round  into  the  next  reach. 

In  fact  the  rate  we  all  bent  our 
backs  at  this  time,  was  pretty  diffe* 
rent  from  coming  up:  the  cadets 
seemed  hardly  to  feel  the  heat,  fierce 
and  close  though  it  was,  at  thought 
of  those  that  might  be  in  our  wake, 
and  nobodv  spoke  a  word  at  ease  till 
at  last,  after  an  hour's  hard  work, 
taking  it  in  turns,  we  came  full  in 
sight  of  the  ludiaman  at  her  anchor 
on  the  broad  current.  The  ladies 
blessed  the  very  ropes  hanging  from 
her  bowsprit,  and  we  got  safe  aboard, 
where  we  found  the  two  other  boats 
had  come  back  long  before ;  and  every 
one  of  us  turned  in  directly  after  sun- 
down, as  tired  as  dogs. 

Well,  I  didn't  suppose  I  had  slept 
an  hour,  dreaming  terribly  wild  sort 
of  dreams  about  Violet  Hyde  and 
elephants,  then  that  I'd  saved  her 
myself,  and  was  stooping  to  kiss  her 
rosy  lips,  when  a  sudden  noise  on 
dedL  startled  me, — I  shoved  myself 
into  my  clothes  and  mshed  on  the 
quartenleck.  She  had  gone  aground 
at  her  stem  in  swinging,  in  the  water 
the  Portuguese  rascal  gave  her,  cant- 
ed a  little  over  to  starboard,  away 
from  the  shore;  and  till  moming 
flood  nothing  could  be  done  to  hanl 
her  off.  The  fog  was  rolling  down 
with  the  land-breeze,  and  the  jabber 
in  the  woods,  again,  thickened  the 
confusion;  when  all  at  once  a  dim 
flash  off  the  shore  glimmered  in  the 
white  fog,  and  a  round-shot  whistled 
just  astem,  pretty  well  aimed  for  her 
bilge,  which  would  have  cost  us  some 
work  if  it  had  hit.  After  that,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  more  of  it,  the 
fellow  probably  having  spent  either 
all  his  powder  or  bis  balls.    As  for 
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his  fortf  I  beard  the  chief  officer 
swearing  he  would  knock  it  about 
his  ears  next  day — a  thing  that  couldn*t 
have  done  him  much  harm,  certainly, 
unless  mud  were  dear. 

No  sooner  had  the  men  gone  below, 
leaving  the  ordinary  anchor-watch, 
than  Mr  Finch,  to  my  great  surprise, 
walked  up  to  me,  and  gave  me  a 
strange  suspicions  look,  hinting  that 
be  began  to  have  a  good  guess  of 
what  I  really  was,  but  if  anything 
new  of  the  kind  turned  up,  said  he, 
be  should  know  better  what  to  say  to 
me.  *^Mr  Finch,"  said  I,  starting, 
"this  won't  do,  sir— you'll  either 
speak  your  mind  before  cabin  and 
caddy,  or  to-morrow  morning,  bv 
Jove !  you'll  go  quietly  ashore  with 
me,  sir— as  I  think,  now  you  remind 
me  of  it,  we  settled  to  do,  already  T* 
The  mate's  foce  whitened,  and  he  eyed 
me  with  a  glare  of  malice,  as  I  turned 
on  my  heel  and  began  to  walk  the 
quarterdeck  till  he  went  below. 

However,  the  Uiought  of  the  thing 
stock  to  me,  and  I  kept  walking  in 
the  dark  to  get  rid  of  it :  the  four  or 
five  m^  of  the  anchor- watch  shuffling 
lazily  about,  and  all  thick  save  ahead 
tip  Uie  river,  where  the  land-breeze 
blew  pretty  strong,  bringing  now  and 
then  a  faint  gleam  out  of  the  mist.  I 
was  leaning  against  the  fore-chains, 
ilsteDing  to  the  ebb-tide,  and  think- 
ing;  when  I  saw  one  of  the  men  creep- 
ing in  from  the  bowsprit,  which  yon 
just  saw,  where  it  ran  up  thick  into 
the  dusk,  with  scarce  aglknpse  of  the 
jib-boom  and  flying-jib-boom  beyond. 
The  saikHT  came  up  touchhig  his  hat 
to  me,  and  said  he  thought  he  saw 
something  queer  off  the  boom-end. 
"Wen," said  I  gruffly,  "go and  teU 
your  mate,  then.^'  I  didn't  know  the 
fellow's  voice,  though  it  had  a  parti- 
enlar  twang  in  it,  and  he  wasn't  in 
Jacob's  watch,  I  knew.  "Why, 
your  hcmour,"  he  persisted,  "  I  knows 
p^ty  well  what  you  air— asking  your 
pardon,  sir— but  I  think  you'd  make 
mott  out  of  it  nor  any  of  the  mates  1 
—It's  some'at  rather  skeary,  sfar  1" 
added  he.  Accordingly  I  took  hold 
<tf.tbe  man-ropes  and  swung  myself 
vp  the  bow^rit,  and  had  my  feet  on 
the  foot-rope  below  the  jib-boom, 
when  I  heard  his  breath,  following 


behind   me. 


Never  you  trouble 
yourself,  my  man,"  said  1 ;  "  one  at  a 
time!"  and  back  he  went  in  boai'd 
again— for  something  curious  in  his 
way  struck  me,  but  I  wanted  to  see 
what  he  meant.  I  had  just  got  near 
the  flying-jib,  half-stowed  in  as  it  was 
on  the  boom,  and  I  fancied,  with  a 
creep  of  my  blood  in  me,  I  made  out 
a  man's  head  over  the  sail ;  but  next 
moment  a  hand  like  a  vice  caught  me 
by  the  throat,  and  some  one  growled 
out — "Now  ye  infamal  man- o'- war 
bound,  I  have  ye — and  down  you 
goes  for  it!"  The  instant  I  felt  it, 
my  coolness  came  back;  as  for 
grappling,  I  couldn't,  and  the  ebb 
current  ran  below  to  her  bows  at  a 
rate  fit  to  carry  one  out  to  sea  in 
half  an  hour.  I  saw  the  whole  plot 
in  a  twinkling,  and  never  moved ; 
instead  of  that  I  gave  a  sort  of  laugh, 
and  followed  the  husky  twang  of  the 
other  man  to  a  tee.  "  He  woirt  come, 
Harrv,  my  lad  1"  said  I,  and  my  ugly 
friend  let  go  before  he  had  time  to  thmk 
twice.  •*  He  be  blowed !"  said  Harry, 
scornfully;  "  an'  why  won't  he,  mate?" 
He  had  scarce  the  words  out  of  bis 
mouth,  though,  ere  I  took  him  a 
twist  that  doubled  him  over  the  spar, 
and  down  he  slipped,  hanging  by  a 
clutch  of  the  sail.  "  I  suppose,  my 
fine  fellow,"  said  I,  "you  forgot 
Fernando  Fo,  and  those  nigger  ad- 
ventures of  yours  —  eh?"  —  and  I 
went  in  without  more  ado. 

I  hadn't  been  ten  minutes  on  deck, 
however,  when  I  heard  both  of  them 
swearing  something  or  other  to  the 
first  mate.  A  little  after  Finch  came 
forward  to  me,  with  a  ship's-lantem, 
and  three  or  four  of  the  men  behind. 
"  Mr  Collins,  or  whatever's  your 
name,  sir,"  said  he  aloud,  "  I  believe 
you've  been  seen  just  now  at  the 
bowsprit-end,  making  signals  orsome- 
thing  to  the  shore !  You're  in  arrest 
at  once,  sir,  and  no  more  about  it  1" 
"  What  the  deuce !"  said  I,  my  blood 
up,  and  pulling  out  a  pair  of  pocket- 
pistols  I  had  had  in  the  boat,  "  let 
me  see  the  man  to — ^"  At  the  moment 
a  blow  of  a  handspike  from  near  the 
mast  laid  me  senseless  on  the  deck, 

and   I  knew  nothing  more. But 

I  see  'tis  too  far  gone  in  the  night  to 
carry  out  the  yam,  ladies ! 
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^^  I  DO  say  it  is  for  the  pnbiic  ad- 
yantage  that  I  should  saj  to  him, 
(the  farmer,)  ooBtinue  your  inquroye- 
ments:  I  cannot  mndertake  tognaraa- 
tee  to  yon,  by  kgi^tioa,  a  parti- 
«iilar  price ;  but  this  I  will  sat, 

TSAT  AS  LOlfO  AS  COBN  IS  UN^SB 
51s.,  TOU  SHALL  NOTT  BE  BXPOSSD 
TO    THE    IKFOBTATIOSr    OF    FOBEIOX 

CORN.^'  So  spoke  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  February  1842,  as  the  proposer  of 
an  excellent  law  for  the  improved  re« 
folatkm  of  the  com  trade.  The  pledge 
was  a  distinct  one;  and  the  yeiy 
bomeiiness  of  tiie  language  sayes  it 
from  eqniyocal  constmctkm.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  debate,  Sir  Robert, 
with  jQst  and  prudent  cantion,  ex« 
pressly  abstained  from  committing 
himself  to  the  obviously  fdlacions 
doctrine  of  afixedrenmaeratiye  price. 
He  held,  as  we  hold,  that,  according 
to  varying  drcnmstances,  that  rema- 
neratin^  price  most  vaiy.  He  did 
not,  and  could  not,  forget  tiiat,  under 
war  prices  aid  war  taxes,  wheat 
could  not  be  cuMyated  with  profit  in 
this  country,  unless  the  quarter  sold 
for  806. ;  neither  was  he  biind  to  the 
£Mt,  thatwe  had  seoithe  average  i^ice 
so  k)win  1835  as39s.4d.,  notwithstand- 
mgthe  operation  of  a  highly  protective 
law.  But  he  also  held  that,  although 
it  was  impossible,  with  all  tiM  aids 
whidi  agricultural  experiment  and 
fltadsticu  science  could  bring,  to  fix 
an  immutable  price  for  the  quarter  of 
wheat—as  he  had  previously  done  in 
the  instance  oi  the  ounce  of  gold — 
still,  from  averages  taken  throughout 
the  country  for  a  series  of  years,  it 
was  possible  to  frame  scmie  general 
proximate  conclusion,  which  the  legis- 
lature was  bound  to  keep  im  mmd, 
whilst  cottsidering  any  laws  or  altera- 
tions of  rates  that  might  hereafter 
affect  the  interests  of  the  British  fir- 
mer. So  that,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
ennaeiated  the  following  opiaioos,  we 
maintain  thattheprinciplewhkh  gild- 
ed Mm  was  strictly  correct ;  aim  ?re 
accept  these  as  embodying  the  main 
argument  that  led  to  the  eoadumn, 
which  we  have  placed  above  as  tiie 
commencement  and  the  text  of  this 
article.    *'  Now,  with  reference  to  the 


probable  remunerating  prioe,  I  should 
say  that,  for  the  protection  of  the 
agricdtural  interest,  as  far  as  I  can 
possibly  form  a  judgment,  if  the  price 
of  wheat  in  this  country,  aUowing  for 
its  natwal  oscillatioBs,  conld  be  li- 
mited to  some  such  amount  as  between 
5^  and  58s.,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist 
that  it  should  be  higher.  Take  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  3rear8,  exclad- 
ing  ftom  some  portion  of  the  average 
the  extreme  prices  of  the  last  thi^ 
yeacs,  and  56s.  would  be  fbund  to  be 
the  average;  aad  so  te  as  I  can 
form  an  idea  of  what  would  constitute 
a  fur  remunerating  price,  I,  tor  on, 

SHOULD  NEVER  WISH  TO  SEE  IT  yAKT 
MOBE  THAN  I  HAVE  SAID.     I  CSnUOt 

say,  on  the  otter  hand,  titat  I  am 
able  to  see  any  great  or  permanent 
advanti^^  to  be  derived  finom  the 
diminution  <^  the  price  of  com  he* 
pond  die  hwe^  <mio%mt  I  htwe  named^ 
if  I  lock  at  the  snlnect  in  oonnexien 
with  the  general  position  oi  tte  coom- 
try,  the  existing  relations  (^landlord 
and  tenant,  the  bsrdens  upon  tiie 
land,  and  the  hai^  of  tte  oonntry.'* 
These  opinions  are  quite  cBstinct, 
and  finom  them  we  gather  that  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  in  1842,  considered  that, 
on  an  average,  548.  was  tiie  lowest* 
price  at  which  the  Britirii  farmer  could 
raise  yrheat  for  the  market-HM)  kmg, 
at  leai^  as  he  was  liable  to  the  same 
burdens  as  fonneriy,  occupied  tbe 
same  podtiea  in  the  country,  and 
paid  the  same  rent  to  his  lan^ord. 
Following  out  these  views.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  introdnoed  his  allding-scale  of 
dnties,  and  the  resolt  would  seem  in 
a  great  measure  to  vindicate  hie  saga- 
ci^.  Let  us  take  the  ayerages  for 
the  MX  yeacsimmediately  fol&owkig:^ 


1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
ia45, 
1849, 
IU7, 
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It  will  tliiu  be  seen  that  the  ave- 
nge price  of  wheat,  dnrng  those  years, 
woe  witkinJSvtpence  of  the  ealevktioa 
made  by  ^  Bobert  as  the  fair  and 
wttural  arerage  for  the  preceding  ten 
jean,  and  that  it  almost  hit  the  pre- 
cbe  medimn  betweem  die  two  ex- 
tremes which  he  assumed. 

Now,  we  are  not  aware  that  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  has  efretdareetfy  retracted 
these  opinions,  although  many  pas- 
sagesmigfat  be  qnoted  fh>m  his  speedies 
to  show  that  he  considered  increased 
^eapnesc  the  necessary  resnlt  of  his 
free-trade  measnree — some  sort  of 
compensation  for  the  probable  decline 
in  the  valne  oi  agricnkoral  prodace. 
Bnt  the  income-tax  and  increased 
pnWc  bordens  may  fairly  be  set 
against  any  saving  on  the  groond  oi 
<teapne8B,  and  tl^  question  remains 
precisely  where  it  was  before.  The 
averages  of  sixteen  years,  excluding 
extraordinary  impulses  to  an  unna- 
tural rise  or  fall,  entitle  us  to  assume 
that  the  British  farmer  cannot  raise 
wheat  profitably  at  lower  prices  than 
l>66.  per  quarter;  and  ^  Bobert 
Ped,  whatever  may  be  ^e  effect  of 
ids  sabseqaent  measures,  once  gave 
his  solemn  guarantee  that,  when  prices 
should  fall  bekw  61s.,  there  diould 
be  no  foreign  competition. 

We  have  no  desire  to  rake  up  old 
natters  of  discossioa,  or  to  reflect  upon 
pledges  which  m^  either  have  lapsed 
cr  been  broken.  Oar  present  business 
with  1^  Bobert  is  simply  to  have  his 
evidence  as  to  the  remunerating  prices 
of  com,  and  that  evidoice  we  have 
etated  above.  We  are,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  asnmie  that  any  great  and 
permanent  dectme  ef  prices,  ftUowmg 
upon  increased  forrign  imports,  must 
have  a  moat  deletericms  ^foct  upon 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  unless 
aoaae  resMdy  can  be  found  whidi  Shan 
leawn  ^e  cost  of  production.  As 
tisnal,  there  is  no  lack  of  volmiteers 
to  siqggest  ranedies.  Dr  Buckland, 
ef  igaaaodoo  and  icAyosaurus  c^- 
brity,  discouiaes  learnedly  of  subsoils 
and  aaanuTM,  aad  offers  to  show  how 
aoea  of  wheat  may  be  raised  upon 
aofla  hitherto  vieldhig  no  other  crop 
ttmn  rashes,  Hng,  or  heather.  It  is 
tte  sdafortane  of  scientific  men  that 
th^  Mve  In  a  world  of  tiiekr  own ;  for, 
had  the  learned  fossffist  been  aware 
«f  what  has  been  passing  aromd  for 


the  last  twenty  years,  he  would  have 
known  that  no  wae  person  evffl*  ques- 
tioned the  truth  of  his  assertions. 
With  the  aid  of  draining,  manure,  and 
other  artificial  ^yplianees,  com  may 
be  grown  almost  anywhere  within  the 
compass  of  the  Brit»h  islands.  No 
man  disputes  that.  The  simple  ques- 
tion is :  Will  tite  com,  when  grown, 
yield  a  fiidr  return  for  tiie  expenses 
attendant  upon  its  growth?  Until  the 
geologists  and  diemists  have  acquired 
so  much  real  practical  knowledge  as 
to  be  able  to  answer  this  query  satis- 
£actori^,  they  will  best  consult  the 
public  interest  by  confining  tiiemselves 
to  their  quarries  and  their  labora- 
tories. That  agriculturist  who  should 
deny  the  advantages  which  his  own 
science  has  derived  from  the  aid  of 
chemistry,  would  not  only  be  an  un- 
grateful, but  an  exceedingly  unrea- 
sonable man;  nevertiieless,  he  cannot 
be  charged  with  either  ingratitude  or 
folly  if,  after  calculating  the  cost  of 
the  productive  agent,  and  the  value 
€i  the  produce,  he  declines  to  expend 
his  d^tal  in  forced  improvements, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  with 
diminished  prices,  must  leave  him  a 
con^derable  loser.  If  high  famdng 
could  be  shown  to  be  productive,  high 
fonmng  would  be  the  rule  and  not  tibe 
exception.  In  Scotland  we  have 
fhrmed  so  high,  that  we  are  quoted  at 
all  hands  as  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  If  we  mistake  not,  Dr 
Buckland  himself,  in  some  of  his  sti- 
mulating addresses,  has  referred  to 
tlie  agricultural  system  of  theLothiaas 
as  a  specimen,  or  rather  the  specimen, 
of  what  may  be  achieved  by  science 
combined  with  energy.  We  accept 
the  compliment ;  and  m  the  course  of 
the  following  pages  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  him,  and  his  friends,  how 
the  pattern  farmer  is  likely  to  fare, 
and  how  he  has  fared  already,  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  new  code 
which  modem  liberalism  has  hrtro- 
duced  for  the  encouragement  of  Bri- 
UA  enterprise. 

Next  to  the  diemists,  and  moving 
closely  hi  then:  wake,  come  the  free- 
trading  landlords  who  assented  to  the 
mat  experiment.  If  we  sdect  Lmrds 
Dude  and  EJnnafatl  as  fafar  roeciuMns 
of  this  dass  in  England  and  hi  Scot- 
land, we  shall  do  no  more  than  gi^e 
that  prooUaence  to  thdr  names  whidi 
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is  challenged  bj  their  late  assertions. 
Oar  occapancj  of  the  Scottish  field, 
from  which  we  are  anwiUing  to  depart, 
precludes  as  from  entering  into  any 
investigation  of  the  views  promulgated 
hy  the  English  earl.  But  we  have  no 
scruple  at  all  in  dealing  with  the  Scot- 
tish baron,  who,  in  the  letter  of  advice 
addressed  to  his  tenantry  of  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie,  has  taken  infinite  pains  to 
show  that  the  superior  husbandry  of 
Scotland  has  been  stimulated,  if  not 
created,  by  the  exaction  of  high  rents ; 
and,  by  an  easy  corollary,  that  future 
improvement  depends  mainly  upon  the  > 
maintenance  of  these  rents,  irrespec- 
tive altogether  of  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  prodace  I  This,  we  are  bound 
to  admit,  is  a  comfortable  landlord's 
theory ;  and,  if  the  agricultural  tenants 
who  firequent  the  reading-room  at 
Inchture  are  convinced  of  its  practical 
soundness,  we  should  bo  extremely 
sorry  to  utter  a  single  word  which 
might  tend  to  unsettle  their  faith. 
But  we  fear  that  Lord  Kinnaird,  like 
many  other  inconsiderate  individuals, 
has  committed  a  serious  mistake  in 
rushing  precipitately  into  print.  We 
agree  with  him,  on  the  whole,  that 
rent  is  a  desirable  thing,  which  ought 
not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to 
be  violently  diminished ;  still  we  must 
adhere  to  our  deliberate  opinion,  that, 
if  a  great  organic  change,  affecting  the 
interests  of  agriculture  to  a  serious 
degree,  is  consequent  upon  any  mea- 
sures of  the  legislature,  both  landlord 
and  tenant  must  be  prepared  to  suffer 
in  a  certain  ratio.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  recommend  the  aid  of  chemistry, 
provided,  at  the  same  time,  that  ade- 
quate capital  is  forthcoming.  Even 
with  capital,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
tenant's,  and  not  the  landlord's  pocket, 
it  will  require  more  than  mere  asser- 
tion to  persuade  the  former  that, 
by  an  enormously  increased  outlay  in 
phosphate  of  lime,  sulphuric  acid, 
magnesia,  manganese,  gypsum,  guano, 
and  what  not,  he  may  raise  crops  the 
abundance  of  which  shall  compensate 
him  for  a  direct  loss  of  16s.  or  203.  on 
the  quarter  of  wheat,  with  a  corres- 
ponding diminution  in  the  value  of 
every  other  kind  of  agricultural  pro- 
dace.  Some  of  those  who,  according 
to  Lord  Kinnaird,  have  shown  them- 
selves "  the  best  and  most  snccess- 
ful  farmers,"  men  who  have   here- 


tofore been  engaged  in  bosiness — 
that  is,  commercial  business — may 
be  induced  to  try  the  experiment; 
but  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
reply  which  Mr  Thomas  Ross  of 
Wardheads,  a  farmer  in  the  Carse  of 
Growrie,  has  made  to  his  lordship's 
pamphlet,  the  result  of  the  trials 
hitherto  attempted  by  such  enterpris- 
ing persons,  upon  the  Kinnaird  estates 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
may  be  best  estimated  by  a  perusal 
of  the  Ckuette^  wherein  the  names  of 
divers  nnfortnuate  speculators  are 
recorded.  But,  to  speak  plamly,  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  any  such  absurd 
trifling.  What  we  want  are  facts, 
not  theories ;  least  of  all,  theories  so 
palpably  preposterous  as  to  carry 
their  refutation  on  their  face. 

We  do  not,  by  any  means,  intend 
to  insinuate  that  Lord  Kinnaird  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  Scottish  or 
British  landlords.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  he  forms  one  of  a 
minority  so  infinitesimally  small,  that 
the  number  of  them  would  hardly  bo 
worth  the  reckoning.  The  position  of 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  is,  on  the 
clearest  of  all  grounds,  inseparable; 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  the 
one  class  can,  by  possibility,  have  a 
distinct  interest  from  the  other.  No 
doubt,  daring  the  currency  of  existing 
leases,  entered  into  before  the  rapid 
conversion  of  the  two  great  political 
rivals  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade, 
the  landlord  may  insist  upon  having 
the  fall  penalty  of  his  bond,  and  may 
wring  the  last  farthing  from  the  hand 
of  the  despairing  farmer.  We  are 
living  in  times  when  vested  interests 
have  lost  their  character  of  sanctity : 
the  legislature,  while  forcing  down 
prices,  provided  no  remedy  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  were  tied  op  by 
bargains,  reasonable  when  contracted, 
but  ruinous  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances; and  the  tenant,  though  forced 
to  struggle  against  the  might  of  foreign 
importation,  has  no  legal  daim  on  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil  for  a  correspond- 
ing deduction  from  his  rent.  But  the 
gCNDd  feeling  which  has  always  existed 
between  the  landlords  and  the  tenantry 
of  this  countrv,  if  we  assume  no  higher 
motive,  will  aonbtless  operate,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  to  temper  the 
rigour  of  the  bargain,  should  the  pres- 
sure continue  to  increase;  and  year 
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after  yew,  as  leases  expire,  and  as 
the  results  of  practical  experience  be- 
come more  generally  understood,  com- 
petition will  disappear,  and  rents  fall 
to  a  point  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  expectation  of  future  prices.  It 
is  a  bad  sign  of  the  tiroes,  though 
certainly  an  instinctive  one,  when  we 
find  a  wealthy  peer,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  tenantry,  expressing 
his  opinion  that  retired  tradesmen  and 
others — ^men  who  have  never  handled 
a  plough  in  their  lives,  and  who  are 
far  better  versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
long-stitch  than  in  those  of  draining — 
make  much  better  farmers  than  those 
who  have  been  reared  to  agricul- 
ture from  their  infancy.  According 
to  this  view,  the  farmer  is  a  mere 
booby  compared  to  the  man  whose 
intellects  have  been  sharpened  in  the 
shop,  the  counting-house,  or  the  ma- 
nufactory ;  and  the  experience  which 
be  has  gained  positively  unfits  him  for 
the  actual  exercise  of  his  profession  I 
Such  views  must  be  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  deeper  sages  than  Lord 
Kinnaund,  before  they  pass  into  gene- 
ral acceptation ;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  noble  author  would 
have  used  a  wise  discretion  had  he 
been  less  explicit  in  his  reasons  for 
preferring  the  novice  to  the  practised 
fanner.  Besides  their  habits  of  accu- 
rate accounting,  and  their  total  free- 
dom from  prejudice,  retired  tradesmen 
appear  valuable,  in  the  eyes  of  Lord 
Kinnaird,  for  two  especial  reasons : — 
*'In  the  first  place,  that  they  have 
capital;  secondly,  that  they  are  not 
afraid  to  expend  it,  knowing  that  thus 
alone  can  their  land  be  made  produc- 
tiTe."  To  such  persons  we  would 
address  a  word  of  warning,  cautioning 
them  to  use  their  acquired  powers  of 
accounting  rather  before  than  after 
they  enter  into  any  agricultural  bar- 
gain; and  in  particular,  we  would 
advise  them  to  look  narrowly  to  the 
figure  of  their  noble  encourager,  de- 
tailing the  results  of  his  own  expe- 
rience in  the  farm  of  Mill-hill,  brought 
down,  with  great  show  of  accuracy,  to 
the  close  of  1847 — before  protection 
ceased,  or  prices  fell — but  no  later.  In 
the  course  of  such  investigations,  they 
may  light  upon  an  anomaly  or  so 
which  no  arithmetician  can  explain, 
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and  be  rather  chary  of  receiving  his 
lordship's  dogmas,  that  remunera- 
tion from  farming  is  "  no^  dependent 
on  high  prices^^^  and  that  "no  one 
possessing  capital  need  be  afraid  of 
investing  it  in  a  farm." 

The  last  champion  of  increased 
production  as  an  antidote  against  free 
trade,  is  not  the  type  of  a  class,  but  a 
single  individual— whose  testimony, 
however,  being  in  some  respects  prac- 
tical, is  worth  more  than  that  of  all 
the  chemical  doctors  and  interested 
landlords  put  together.  We  allude  to 
Mr  James  Caird,  whose  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  High  Farming  under  Libe- 
ral Covenants,  the  best  Substitute  for 
Protection,"  has  already  excited  so 
much  attention,  that,  if  rumour  does 
not  err,  its  author  has  been  deputed 
by  government,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  visit  Ire- 
land with  the  view  of  reporting  upon 
the  agricultural  capabilities  of  that 
country.  We  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  examine  the  details  of 
that  pamphlet,  as  minutely  as  their 
Importance  deserves ;  at  present  we 
shall  merely  note,  in  passing,  that  it 
does  not  profess  to  set  forth  the  results 
of  the  author's  own  practical  experi- 
ence, although  Mr  Cau-d  is  well 
known  to  be  a  farmer  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  ability ;  and,  further,  that 
it  directly  points  to  liberal  covenants 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  as  an  in- 
dispensable basis  of  the  arrangement. 
In  fact,  therefore,  we  find  that  Lord 
Kinnau*d  and  Mr  Caird,  though  both 
writing  on  the  same  side,  entertain 
views  widely  differing  from  each 
other,  as  to  the  future  terms  of  adjust- 
ment between*  the  two  |;reat  agricul- 
tural classes.  Lord  Kmnaird  is  for 
"  high  rents ;"  Mr  Caird  for  "  liberal 
covenants."  It  is  impossible  that 
both  of  them  can  be  right ;  and  were 
we  to  join  issue  solely  upon  the  facts 
which  each  of  them  has  adduced,  we 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding 
in  favour  of  the  practical  farmer. 
But  we  apprehend  that,  even  with  the 
aid  of  liberal  covenants,  Mr  Caird 
has  failed  in  making  out  his  case,  as 
we  shall  shortly  prove,  when  we  pro- 
ceed to  analyse  his  statements. 

We  have  already  made  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  price  which,  in  ordi- 
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nary  geaftone,  and  under  existing 
burdens  and  oorenaets,  grain  ongfat 
to  bear, «  order  to  yield  a  fair  remu- 
neration to  the  Britbh  grower.  That 
price,  as  we  hare  already  said,  has 
been  held  to  range  from  54s.  to  58s. 
per  quarter.  This  we  bold  to  be  a 
moderate  computation  \  but  if  a  fur- 
ther limit  be  desired,  we  shall  admit 
— though  for  argument's  sake  only — 
that  with  great  retrenchment  and 
economy,  curtailing  his  own  comforts, 
but  not  materially  reducing  the  wages 
of  the  labourer,  the  farmer  may  con- 
tinue to  grow  wheat  at  an  average  of 
508.,  and  nevertheless  pay  ap  his 
annual  rent  as  before.  A  gianee  at 
former  averages  will  show  that  this 
is  a  remarkably  low  figure;  and,  b^ng 
taken  as  an  average,  it  of  course  im- 
plies the  supposition  that  in  some 
years  the  price  will  be  higher,  in  order 
to  compensate  for  others  in  which  it 
may  be  lower.  Oar  primwy  business, 
therefore,  if  to  ascertain  whether, 
under  the  operation  of  the  new  sys- 
tem,  prices  ean  ever  rise,  supposing 
the  present  breadth  of  land  to  remain 
in  tUlage,  above  this  average  amoont; 
or  whether  they  must  not  permanently 
dimhdish  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  ves^ 
tige  of  an  independent  average  in  this 
country,  andsnbstitute  foreign  growing 
prioes  for  our  own.  I^  question  is  a 
very  momentous  one,  for  it  involves 
the  exifltenoe  of  our  national  agricul- 
ture, and  not  only  that,  but  the  exia» 
tence  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  home 
market  for  our  manttfactnres,  compared 
with  which  our  exports  are  oompara- 
tively  as  nothing.  It  is  our  earnest 
deeire  to  approach  it  with  all  candour, 
temper,  and  moderation;  and  we  shall 
not,  if  possible,  allow  ourselves  to  be 
betrayed  into  a  single  angry  word,  or 
disooniteous  expression,  towards  those 
who  have  diffet^  from  us  hitherto  in 
opinion.  Neither  shall  we  advance 
or  reiterate  opinions  upon  grounds 
purely  theoretical.  Ever  dnce  this 
contest  began,  we  have  taken  a  de- 
cided and  ooQsistent  part,  and  have 
not  Bcrupled  to  expose,  by  argument, 
what  we  held  to  be  the  glaring  ftdla- 
cies  of  free  trade.  That  argument, 
necessarily  inferential  at  fii^,  has 
since  been  borne  out  and  eorroborated 
by  every  fact  which  has  emerged; 
and,  on  that  account  alone,  we  Uiiok 
we  are  entitled  to  demand  a  serious 


consideration  of  the  matter  which  we 
now  U^  before  the  public,  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  investigation,  in  the  eourse 
of  which  no  pains  or  trouble  have 
been  spared,  and  whiefa  may  help  to 
guide  us  all,  be  our  politics  what  they 
BAy,  to  a  true  sense  of  Uie  danger 
whidh  must  immediately  arrive,  if  we 
remain  but  a  few  months  longer  in  u 
state  of  fancied  security.  Our  warn- 
ing may  be  derided  by  sonM,  but  t^ 
day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand. 

The  first  point,  therefore,  to  which 
we  shall  entreat  attention  is,  the  pros- 
pect of  future  prices ;  regarding  which 
we  possess  some  information  that 
may  possibly  take  the  reader  by  sur- 
prise. 

The  adoption  of  free-trade  prin- 
ciples, as  regards  the  trade  income 
proceeded  upon  a  false  estunaie  of 
the  precise  quantities  available  for 
the  supply  of  this  country.  Those 
who,  from  various  motives,  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
foreigner  an  unrestrained  competitiott 
in  the  British  market,  had  no  idea  of 
the  strength  of  the  powor  which  they 
had  thus  evened;  while  the  fearful 
and  doubting  protectionist,  who  yi^- 
ed  too  soon  to  the  clamour,  was  litde 
awure  of  the  extent  of  the  evils  which 
his  sopineness  was  to  bring  imon  hint. 
The  statistics  of  the  question  were 
altogether  overiooked  —  at  least  no 
proper  means  were  taken  to  obtaia 
them  in  a  faitnfni  manner.  The 
returns  made  by  the  foreign  comnils, 
and  the  evidence  collected  as  to  the 
ordinary  available  supplies  at  foreign 
ports,  were,  in  neariy  evay  instance, 
the  mere  reflex  of  the  views  of  in- 
terested parties,  furnished  to  men  un- 
able, fnnn  theur  habits  or  education, 
to  judge  of  theur  approodi  to  accu- 
racy. The  voluminous  report  of  Mr 
Jacob,  which  might  have  been  of  use 
as  a  warning,  at  any  rate,  that  cheap 
£Dod  does  not  always  make  a  happy 
and  comfortable  people,  seems  to  have 
beai  foigottm  m  these  latter  days. 
Hence  tlM  theories  of  those  who  had 
some  experience  in  trade,  and  whose 
published  opinions  on  mercantile  mat- 
ters had  c4)tained  credit  and  cele- 
brity, came  to  be  mainly  relied  upon. 
Among  these,  the  ideas  of  Mr  Tooke, 
whose  authority  stands  pre-eminently 
high  in  sucJi  matters,  as  to  prices, 
and  the  quantity  of  foreign  grain  which 
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might,  in  the  eveat  of  free  trade,  find 
Its  waf  to  Ottr  shoFea,  were  mach  in- 
sisted on.  Bnt  how  far  these  are 
eRODeoas  and  dehisire  has  been  sadij 
proved  by  our  experienoe  of  the^ects 
of  free  trade  in  com  stnee  1S46. 

MrTooke  sajs,  m  the  third  volnme 
of  his  woik  on  the  History  of  Prices, 
In  the  section  entitled,  **Conjectares 
as  to  the  Prices  at  wfaicii  Wheat  wonld 
nm^e,  in  Ae  evort  of  Free  Trade** 
^  which,  mider  ordinary  circom- 
stances,  he  assnaes  to  be  456.  per 
<inarter, — ^The  qoantity  wlueh  we 
Btgfat  look  to  import,  at  an  arerage 
of  the  price  I  have  named,  might  ap- 
proach to  from  l,500/)00  to  2,000,000 
of  qnarters."  He  goes  on  tosaj,  ^^If 
there  were  to  be  a  €xed  diity  of 
Si.  the  qnarter,  I  very  mndi  doobC 
whether  the  aannal  importation  wonld 
reach  thatqnantity-,"  and  afterwards 
«4ds,  *''  Before  qnitting  this  point, 
howeiv«r,  I  mnst  observe  that  my 
estamate  of  the  price  at  which  a 
foreign  snppl j  mi^t  be  e:q>ected,  of 
the  extent  snpposed,  may  be  ooa- 
iidered  by  some  of  the  opponents  of 
the  eom  laws  as  strengthening  the 
|;roond  for  the  sapporters  of  them, 
masmnch  as  each  statements  may  be 
made  to  work  npon  the  minds  of  the 
firmetw,  hi  frightening  them  with  the 
ppospeot  of  cheap  foreign  com." 

What  wonder,  tiiea,  if  the  panic 
has  BUrtKriaHy  Increased,  since  the  his- 
tory of  free  trade,  for  the  last  three 
years,  has  revealed  sodi  a  featfrd 
addition  to  this  estimate :  for  how 
stands  the  fact?  Inplaoeof%000,000 
qnarters  of  wheat  annnally,  from  the 
passing  of  the  Corn-Law  Repeal  Act 
(20th  Jane  1846)  natH  the  5th  Novem- 
ber  1847,  a  period  of  tittle  nM)re  than 
sixteen  months,  weimported 7,229,9 16 
qnarters  of  wheat— wUle  the  total  of 
all  kinds  of  grain  entered  for  con- 
lanipUon  amounted  to  16,331,282 
qnarters  t  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  theefllBCtaof  each  an  augmented 
importation,  if  we  bear  in  mhid  that, 
from  5th  Joly  1828  to  1st  Jan.  1841, 
aperiod  of  nearly  thirteen  years,  the 
whole  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  and 
flonr  entered  for  home  oonsvmption 
was  18,475,000  qnarters. 

Bnt  lest  it  shoold  be  amied  that 
this  was  a  supjAy  produced  by  ex- 
toaordinary  droamsUnces,  and  which 
«Mld  oiriy  be  frimkhed  from  accn- 


nndatiens  of  former  seasons — as  was, 
indeed,  said  at  the  time-4lie  farther 
history  of  the  trade  has  shown  us 
that  oor  foreign  snppKes  coirtinne  to 
pour  in  at  precisely  the  same  rate. 
The  total  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
Hoar  entered  for  oonsnmption  in  the 
last  nine  months,  endmg  5th  Septem- 
ber 1849,  as  exhibited  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  retoms,  shows  an  amonnt  of 
9,870,823  qnarters,  tlie  quantity  of 
wheat  benig  for  this  period  3,821,292 
qaarters ;  and  of  wb^aten  floar--be* 
sides  frightening  the  farmers,  bearing 
min  to  our  own  millers— 3,286,993 
cwt. — together  equivalent  to  quarters 
of  wheat,  4,746,147.  And  aU  this,  be 
it  observed,  has  been  imported  while 
the  average  price  per  quarter  has  been 
ome  suppenceomly  &\Myt  that  naoMd  as 
likely  to  exdade  the  approach  of  more 
than  1,500,000  or  2,000,000  qnarters 
fitmi  our  shores !  Formerly— m  the 
first  years  of  tiie  centary,  up  to  1842 
—the  former  had  to  contend  agamst  a 
fonign  eopply  of  grain  amonntjng  to 
little  more  than  1,000,000  qnarters 
permmum—mow,  in  some  cases,  nnder 
obligations  contnieted  on  the  foith  of 
protection  to  native  industry,  he  is 
called  npon  to  make  the  vain  straggle 
against  an  inundation  of  foreign  com 
aBMonting  to  apwards  of  1,000,000 
quarters  per  month/  He  esanet,  it 
is  evident,  maintain  the  contest  long. 

Soeh  were  the  facts  assamed  as  the 
basil  of  our  legislation,  and  akeady 
they  stand  forth  to  the  puUic  eye  as 
gross  and  palpable  blinders.  The 
British  agriculturist  has,  beyond  all 
question,  been  injnred  to  an  extent 
infinitely  greater  than  was  anticipated 
by  any  one— an  Client  so  vast,  that, 
could  it  have  been  predicted  as  a  cer- 
tainty, the  rashest  theorist  would 
have  recoiled  from  the  danger  of  sach 
an  experiment. 

Bot  we  have  by  no  means,  as  yet, 
attamed  the  lowest  point  of  depres- 
sion. At  the  close  of  the  year  1849, 
we  take  the  general  average  price  of 
wheat  as  at  40s.  per  quarter,  and  wa 
shall  probably  have  a  breathing  time 
of  two  or  three  months,  until  the 
Continental  ports  are  again  available 
for  navigation.  We  shaU  hereafter 
consider  whether,  under  any  chcum 
stances,  the  price  which  we  have  just 
quoted  can  remunerate  the  framer :  la 
the  mean  time,  let  a«  see  whether  it  ii 
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likely  that,  in  fatore,  even  this  price 
can  be  maintained. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
the  rates  at  which  com  may  be  grown 
on  the  Continent.  The  current  prices 
at  foreign  ports,  sach  as  Hamburg, 
have,  in  reality,  little  bearing  upon 
this  most  vital  point,  though  they 
have  been  eagerly  assumed  by  the 
free-traders  as  a  sure  index  of  future 
prices.  Very  little  consideration  will 
show  every  one  that  the  true  way  to- 
wards forming  a  fair  conclusion  on 
the  subject,  is  to  ascertain,  as  nearly 
as  maybe,  the  cost  of  grain,  not  at  the 
ports  from  whence  it  issues,  but  in  the 
inland  countries  where  the  greater 
proportion  of  it  is  ^own.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  obvious.  Under  the 
old  system,  when  protective  duties 
were  the  rule,  the  demand  for  foreign 
com  was  exceedingly  fluctuating  and 
uncertain.  We  never  dealt  directly 
with  the  foreign  grower ;  but,  between 
him  and  the  British  consumer,  at  least 
three  profits  intervened.  There  were 
middlemen,  principally  Jews,  who 
made  it  their  regular  business  to  pur- 
chase up  the  superfluity  of  the  Polish 
crops  on  speculation,  and  to  sell  it 
to  the  Dantzic  dealers.  Then  came 
the  profit  of  the  latter,  and  also  that 
of  the  British  com- merchant ;  and, 
as  the  trade  was  notoriously  a  pre- 
carious one,  these  profits  were  of  con- 
siderable amount.  The  demand, 
however,  may  now  be  considered  as 
fixed  and  steady.  Henceforward, 
under  the  operation  of  free  trade,  the 
two  considerations  of  quality  and 
cheapness  must  alone  regulate  the 
market.  Not  only  the  superfluity  of 
Continental  harvests  will  be  available, 
but  new  land,  of  which  there  are  im- 
mense tracts  of  the  finest  description, 
hitherto  untilled,  will  be  put  under 
cultivation,  and  the  produce  regularly 
transmitted  to  this  country,  where  a 
ready  market  can  at  all  times  be  found. 
The  first  symptom  of  this  new  regular 
trade  will  be  the  disappearance  of  one 
of  the  intermediate  profits.  This  is 
not  subject  of  prophecy ;  it  has  already 
taken  place.  The  foreigners  have  now 
taken  the  whole  of  the  foreign  grain 
trade  exclusively  into  their  own  hands. 
We  are  informed  by  the  first  com- 
merchants  of  Leith,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  order  sent  for  grain  from  this 
country.    "  The  finest  Dantzic  wheat, 
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free  on  board,"  writes  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents, "  will  not  be  sold  to  a 
British  merchant  for  less  than  38s. 
the  quarter;  and  as  no  more  than  40s. 
or  41s.  could  be  got  for  it  here,  there 
is  no  margin  for  a  profit,  and  the  risk 
is  not  run.  But  the  foreigner  will 
send  it  on  his  own  account,  and  sell 
it  here  at  383.  and  realise  a  profit. 
You  thus  see  that  the  entu^  trade  is 
out  of  British  hands,  for  the  prices  of 
our  own  grain  must  entirely  be  mled 
by  those  of  the  foreigner ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  every  bushel  sent  to 
this  country  is  on  consignment  and 
not  to  order.'* 

There  still  remains  another  profit, 
that  of  the  middleman,  to  be  reduced. 
The  creation  of  a  constant  and  steady 
demand  from  the  foreign  ports— which 
demand  cannot  be  otherwise  unless  a 
protective  law  is  reimposed  —  will 
naturally  excite  the  dealers  to  pur- 
chase directly  from  the  Polish  grower. 
In  this  way  they  wDl  have  double 
profits,  without  enhancing  materially, 
if  at  all,  the  original  cost  of  the  grain ; 
for,  in  other  Continental  corn-growing 
countries,  untilled  land  may  be  had  to 
any  extent  for  next  to  nothing,  and 
no  farming  capital,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word,  is  required.  Here  a 
remark  or  two,  founded  upon  past  his- 
tory, may  be  useful.  About  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  or  rather  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  as  stated  by 
Adam  Smith,  amounted  to  28s.  in 
England.  Public  burdens  were  at 
that  time  moderate,  and  so  were  poor- 
rates  ;  still  they  were  of  such  an 
amount  as  to  be  felt  by  the  farmer. 
The  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
were  at  least  seven  shillings  per  week, 
equal  to  about  10s.  6d.  of  our  pre- 
sent money,  and  the  rent  of  arable 
land  might  be  estimated  over-head  at 
5s.  6d.  per  acre.  All  these  items  are 
enormously  above  the  rates  at  present 
known  in  the  Continental  com-growing 
countries,  and  some  of  them  have  no 
existence  there.  It  is  dlfiScnlt  to  get 
at  Polish  charges,  especially  since  the 
late  change  in  our  policy,  for  we 
have  invariably  found  that  foreign 
proprietors  are  most  jealous  of  dis- 
closing their  Irae  domestic  position. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  for  the 
troth,  were  it  broadly  told,  might 
tend  materially  to  check  that  liberal 
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sympathy,  which  of  late  years  has 
been  so  abundantly  shown  to  the 
insurgents  of  central  Europe.  We 
are,  however,  fortunately  enabled 
to  throw  some  useful  light  upon 
this  matter.  Our  informant  is  a 
Scottish  agriculturist,  who,  some  years 
ago,  was  engaged  as  land-steward  on 
the  estates  of  a  Polish  nobleman  in. 
Gallicia,  and  who,  therefore,  had 
ample  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
foreign  system.  If  the  reader  glances 
at  the  map  of  Europe,  tracing  the 
course  of  the  Vistula  from  Dantzic, 
and  then  following  the  upward  line  of 
its  tributary,  the  Bug,  he  will  find  laid 
down  in  close  proximity  the  extensive 
districts  of  Volhynia,  rodolia,  Kiow, 
Gallicia,  and  others,  formerly  Pala- 
tinates, which  together  constitute  the 
largest,  richest,  and  most  productive 
corn-field  of  Europe.  Here  there  are 
no  farmers,  and — what  is  more 
strange  to  us— no  free  labourers  who 
receive  a  weekly  wage.  The  land  is 
tilled  for  the  profit  of  the  o^vner ;  a 
superintendant  presides  over  it  as 
taskmaster;  and  the  workers  of  the 
soil  are  serfs  in  the  actual  position  of 
slaves,  who  toil  late  and  early  without 
other  remuneration  than  the  coarse 
rye  bread,  and  similar  fare,  which  is 
necessary  to  support  existence.  The 
manufactures  of  Manchester  and  Shef- 
field have  not  found  their  way  into 
this  region,  and  never  will ;  because 
the  population,  being  utterly  without 
means,  could  not  purchase  them,  and 
probably  would  not  were  the  means 
within  their  power.  Their  dress  is  of 
the  most  primitive  kind,  and  differs 
in  no  respect  from  that  of  tribes 
utterly  barbarous — being  chiefly  con- 
structed of  the  skins  of  animals. 
They  are  hardy,  docile,  and  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  kindness,  but  as  far 
removed  from  civilisation  as  the  tribes 
of  Tartary;  and  their  owners. — for 
that  is  the  proper  term — take  especial 
care  that  no  doctrine  shall  reach  them 
which  in  any  way  may  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  despotic  rule.  In 
short,  they  are  like  so  many  cattle 
cultivating  the  land  for  their  masters 
at  the  bare  expense  of  their  keep.  To 
demonstrate  more  clearly  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  value  of  labour,  we  may 
here  state,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
in  that  district  where  the  finest  wheat, 
distinctively  known  as  "high-mixed 
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Dantzic,"  is  grown,  the  ordinary  price 
of  a  quarter  of  wheat  will  defray  the 
expense  of  from  forty  to  forty-five 
days*  work,  whilst  here  it  can  procure 
only  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  days. 
The  climate  is  excellent,  and  the  yield 
of  the  soil  considerable.  Wheat  may  be 
grown  for  several  years  successively 
without  manure,  and  always  with  com- 
paratively little  work.  The  produce  is 
floated  down  the  numerous  rivers 
which  intersect  the  district,  to  Dantzic 
and  other  coast  towns  on  the  Baltic, 
where  it  is  stored ;  and  these  will  in 
futm*e  form  the  great  depots  of  the 
grain  fhmished  by  central  Europe  fbr 
British  consumption.  Contrast  this 
state  of  matters  in  modem  Poland 
with  that  of  England  in  1688,  when 
land  yielded  a  considerable  rent,  when 
poor-rates  and  public  burdens  were 
levied,  and  when  the  labouring  man 
received  a  reasonable  wage ;  and  we 
must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
remunerating  price  of  wheat  in  the 
former  country  must  bo  something 
greatly  lower  than  28s.  per  quarter. 
We  are  almost  afraid  to  state  our 
conviction,  lest  it  should  appear  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Polish  wheat  could  be  delivered  at 
Dantzic  at  16s.,  and  yet  leave  a 
considerable  profit  to  the  grower. 
We  must  also  note  that  the  variable- 
ness of  our  climate,  and  the  compara- 
tive poorness  of  our  soil,  places  us  at 
a  vast  disadvantage  in  point  of  quality, 
as  compared  with  the  southern  grower. 
It  can  be  established,  by  consulting 
the  prices-current  of  Mark  Lane  for  a 
series  of  years,  that  it  would  require  a 
differential  duty  of  6s.  per  quarter  on 
wheat,  on  this  account  alone,  to  put 
the  British  farmer  on  a  fair  footing 
with  the  gi-eat  bulk  of  his  foreign 
competitors.  Last  season,  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  best  foreign  and 
English  wheat  throughout  the  year, 
as  proved  by  the  same  authority,  was 
upwai'ds  of  lOs.  per  quarter. 

We  beg  it  will  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that,  in  estimating  the  remune- 
rative prices  of  foreign  grain,  we  do 
not  profess  to  arrive  at  more  than 
general  conclusions.  It  mattei*s  no- 
thing for  or  against  our  argument 
whether  wheat  can  be  delivered  at 
Dantzic  a  little  cheaper,  or  a  little 
dearer,  than  the  above  sum.  We  leave 
room  on  either  side  for  a  considerable 
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Hiar^B.  This  mncb,  however,  we 
know  for  a  fMt,  that  an  eminent  corn- 
mercbiuit  in  Leith  has,  in  former  years, 
purchased  fine  whuat,  firee  on  board,  at 
baittzicfor  188.,  with  the  oierof  aeon- 
ftta&tsapplj,  and  thatnodreanstanees 
haye  dinee  then  emerged  to  enhance 
the  cost  of  production.  Besides  this, 
as  Mr  Sandars  well  remarks  in  one 
of  his  published  letters,  we  have  had 
plain  stfid  evident  experience  of  fb- 
TBgn  production  under  the  working 
of  the  com  law  of  1842.  We  had 
a  fixed  dntj  of  20s.  per  quarto*  in  ac- 
tual operation  for  four  jeara;  and  in 
1844  and  1845,  such  duty  was  paid, 
week  after  week,  and  in  the  latter 
year  for  six  months  consecutively,  at 
%  time  whes  our  general  averages 
were  only  46e.  to  47s.  a  quarter.  Was 
the  foreigner  at  that  time  selling  at  a 
loss  ?  His  price^  then,  adapting  itself 
to  ours,  was  26s.  and  27s.,  dedoeting 
the  duty,  and  at  that  time,  be  it  re- 
laembered,  he  wa»  ynprepartd  for 
eompeHUon.  So  that,  from  experience 
not  five  years  old,  we  may  gather 
what  kind  of  future  competition  awaits 
US,  and  also  what  we  are  ansoaUy 
a acnficing  in  revenue,  by  madly  aban- 
doning protection.  Does  any  one  be- 
lieve that,  in  1845,  had  there  been 
so  dnty  on  foreign  com,  wheat  wo«ld 
have  fallen  to  26e.,  or  the  foreigner 
have  sold  his  crop  at  that  price?  The 
remitted  ^usAy  goes  into  the  pocket  of 
the  foreigner,  who  is  selling  in  the 
dearest  market,  and  mftderselling  our 
farmers^  as  be  will  be  able  to  do— 
for  he  haa  tested  that  ability  ahready 
— down  to  a  point  which  must  extin- 
guish British  agricnltore.  We  know 
also  from  Mr  Meek^s  report,  quoted  by 
^  Bobert  Peel  in  1842,  that ''  the 
prices  of  com  in  Denmark  have,  du- 
ring the  last  twenty-five  years,  ave- 
raged, for  wheat,  288.  lOd.,  rye,  198. 
9d.,  barley,  14s.,  and  oats,  lOs.  6d. 
per  quarter,"  and  it  is  obvionsly  ridi- 
culous to  suppose  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  Poland  is  nearly  so  high  as 
in  Denmark  and  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Lost  year  Denmark  sent  us  upwards  of 
a  million  quarters  of  grain.  These  are 
facts  which  have  distinctly  emerged, 
and  they  are  aU-important  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  tenantry  are 
urged  to  expend  farther  capital  on  the 
chance  of  fatnre  rise  of  prices.  It  is 
sow  peifectly  dear  that  the  rctvns, 


which  were  assumed  as  the  basis  iw 
the  great  experiment,  are  worthy  of 
DO  confidence.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  wish  that  our  opinions^ 
which  point  to  a  totally  different  re- 
sult, should  influence  any  one  in  hia 
future  line  of  conduct ;  bat,  beyond 
our  opinions,  there  are  certain  faets^ 
which  we  have  just  stated,  and  the 
import  of  which  camaot  be  miannder- 
btood,  and  these  may  serve  as  warnings 
for  the  future.  Of  the  es4>abiUty  of 
the  foreigner  to  supply  us  with  anj 
given  amount  of  grauo,  we  think  no 
reasonable  man  can  doubt  There  ia 
a  breadth  of  soil  open  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply more  than  twenty  times  the  most 
exorbitant  demand.  It  is  his  power 
to  undersell  us,  and  the  extent  of 
that  power,  wbidi  have  been  question- 
ed ;  and  on  the  solution  of  that  qoea- 
tion  depends  the  utility  of  high  farm- 
ing, in  this  country,  on  a  grand  and 
comprehensive  scale.  We  shall  show 
that,  at  present  prices>  high  farming 
is  so  far  from  remunerative,  that  those 
who  practise  it  are  actually  incurring 
an  immense  loss;  and  that,  unlesa^ 
rents  come  down  to  zero,  or  at  least 
to  a  point  which  would  utterly  ruia 
the  landlords,  high  farming  cannot  be 
proceeded  with.  We  have  shown 
that,  within  the  last  five  years,  we 
have  been  supplied,  and  that  reg»- 
larly,  from  abroad,  when  wheat  was 
at  46s.  per  quarter,  and  a  duty  of 
20s.  existed;  and,  at  such  rates, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  all  attempt 
at  competition  would  be  hopelese. 
Wheat  could  not  be  grown  remune- 
ratively at  26s.  or  27s.  in  England 
before  a  single  shilling  of  the  national 
debt  was  incurred;  and  no  man  ia 
mad  enough  to  insist  upon  its  possi- 
bility now.  When,  therefore,  the 
Free-traders  tell  us  that  the  present  is 
a  mere  temporary  depreciation,  we 
ask  them — and  we  demand  a  distinct 
reply — for  an  explanatioA  of  the  im- 
ports in  1845.  How  was  it  that,  for 
a  long  period;  foreign  com  came  in 
plentifully,  paying  the  duty  of  20s., 
when  our  home  averages  were  at 
46s.  and  47s«  ?  Can  they  assign  any- 
special  reason  for  it  ?  If  not,  the  con- 
clusion is  plain,  that  tlie  foreign 
growers  can  and  will  undersell  ua 
down  to  that  point,  if  we  possibly 
could  compete  with  them  so  far,  and 
all   the  while  add   to  their  profit^ 
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while  liMj  also  abstract   froM  ovr 
levenne. 

Onr  belief,  as  we  have  said  already, 
is,  that  the  foreigner  could  afford  to 
90  orach  lower,  and  that  be  could  fur* 
Mi^  «B  with  wheat  at  little  more  than 
Ida.  WehaTO  stated  above  an  in- 
ilaaKe  of  this  kind,  and,  if  necessary, 
we  comld  formsb  more.  Nor  will  the 
statement  appear  exaggerated  to 
those  who  will  take  the  trooble  of 
comparing  Eaglish  prices  and  Eng- 
lish burdens,  as  they  existed  before 
the  Revohitioft  of  1688,  with  the 
priees  and  rates  of  the  great  com* 
growiog  eoantries  of  central  Europe 
at  the  present  aioment,  making  due 
allowaDce  for  climate  and  the  differ- 
of  social  iastitatioDS.  At  the 
)  time,  let  it  be  understood  that  we 
do  not  sver,  that  all  the  foreign  grain 
which  may  find  its  way  here  can  be 
grown  at  such  low  {nices.  Pomera- 
Bian  and  Bohemian  wheat  is  more 
expeasire  in  culture  than  that  of 
Poland;  and  we  know  that  there  is 
some  difference  between  Hamburg 
and  Dantzic  prices.  Still  onr  convic- 
tion is  meet  decided,  that  hence- 
forward the  foreigner  has  the  game 
•ntirely  in  bis  hands;  that  be  may 
prescribe  what  price  he  pleases  to  this 
eouatry ;  and  that  every  year,  in  spite 
•f  all  efforts,  all  home  harvests,  all 
variety  of  seasons,  prices  must  inevit- 
ably decline.  If  it  were  possible  that, 
by  high  farming,  or  any  other  means, 
we  could  produce  wheat  remunera- 
tively at  30s.,  or  258.,  the  foreigner 
would  be  ready  to  sell  in  competition 
at  358.  or  1^.,  even  supposing  he 
leceived  hardly  any  profit.  His  bnsi- 
Bess  IS  to  get  hoid  of  the  BrtiM 
mofkety  and  that  once  accomplished, 
ha  may  elevate  or  depress  prices  as  he 
pleases.  The  declension  will  be  gra- 
dual, bat  it  will  be  perfectly  steady. 
This  year  wheat  has  been  brought 
down  to  40s.,  not  in  consequence  of  an 
exuberant  harvest,  as  in  18S5,  but 
through  competition.  A  million  of 
quarters  per  month  have  been  poured 
in  to  sink  prices,  and  we  are  now  deba- 
ting at  home  whether  British  agricul- 
ture can  go  on  under  such  circum- 
atanees.  Tenants  are  mourning  over 
their  losses ;  labourers  are  feeling  the 
pinch  oflowered  wages ;  some  landlords, 
in  apprehension  of  diroiuished  rents,  are 
exhorting  ta  farther  outlay  of  capital ; 
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statesmen  are coBsultiBg  with  cheskists; 
and  agitators,  who  have  made  all  the 
ruin,  are  shouting  for  financial  reduc- 
tions. In  the  mean  tfane,  the  winter  is 
crawling  en  apace.  The  prrce  of  grain 
in  Britain  has  been  beat  down  by  com- 
petition with  a  poor  foreign  erop^  for 
such  unqaestionably  was  the  yield 
of  1848.  That  of  1849  was  a  ^endid 
one,  and,  the  moment  the  ports  are 
opened  in  spnag^  its  influence  will  be 
fett.  Theqnestion  will  not  then  be 
of  40s,  but  of  a  price  still  lower ;  and 
we  apprehend  that,  in  that  event,  the 
argument  will  be  nearly  closed.  We 
do  not,  however,  antie^ate  that  the 
reduction  will  be  rapid.  The  dealers 
at  the  different  foreign  ports  will  best 
consult  their  own  interest  by  keeping, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  just  below 
the  quotations  current  in  the  British 
market.  In  this  way  large  profits 
will  be  secured  during  the  whole 
maintenance  of  the  strujgi^e,  which 
must  end  by  the  British  farmer, 
overloaded  with  rent,  taxes,  and 
public  burdens,  giving  way  to  his  com- 
petitors, who,  with  no  such  impedi- 
ments, and  with  a  better  climate  and 
richer  soil,  will  monopoMse  his  proper 
function.  We  shall  then  experience 
in  com,  what  our  West  Indian  colonists, 
under  the  same  kmd  of  legislation,  have 
experienced  in  sugar.  The  greater  part 
of  the  soil  of  Britain  will  be  diverted 
from  cereal  growth ;  and,  as  the  earth 
does  not  yield  her  produce  without 
long  wooing,  we  shall  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  foreigner  for  our  supplies  of 
food,  at  aay  rates  which  he  nuiy 
choose  to  impose. 

As  to  the  matter  of  freights,  about 
which  so  much  was  at  one  time  said 
and  written,  we  need  not  complicate 
the  question  by  entering  into  minute 
details.  From  information  upon  which 
we  can  rely,  we  learn  thai,  at  this 
moment,  steamers  are  constructing  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  effecting  rapid  and 
continual  transit  between  foreign  and 
British  ports,  for  the  conveyance  of 
grain— a  circumstance  which  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  anticipations  of  the 
Continental  traders.  We  may  also 
observe  that  ordinary  freights  form  no 
bar  to  importation,  since  they  are 
now  hardly  greater  from  the  Baltic  to 
this  country  than  from  Ross-shire  to 
Leith,  or  fiom  many  parts  of  England 
to  London.    One  fact,  communicated 
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by  a  correspondent  connected  with  the 
shipping  trade,  has  peculiarly  im- 
pressed us.  We  give  it  in  his  own 
words  :  "I  enclose  you  a  price-cur- 
rent, which  will  give  you  the  prices  of  all 
grain.  Grain  from' America  has  lately 
come  home,  both  in  American  and 
British  ships,  at  4d.  per  bushel  freight, 
an4  flour  at  6d.  per  barrel  —  but 
much  more  frequently  shipped  on  tlie 
condition  thaty  if  it  leaves  aprojit,  the 
one  haif  goes  to  tlie  shipper^  and  the 
other  half  to  the  owner  of  tJie  ship  Jbi' 
freight:'  He  adds,  "  The  freights  from 
Quebec  and  Montreal  are  higher — 
say  23.  6d.  or  3s.  for  flour;  but  as 
British  shipping  ceases  being  protected 
after  Ist  Januaiy,  they  will  be  equally 
low  there."  So  much  for  pulling  down 
one  interest  by  way  of  compensation 
to  another ! 

The  reader — or  rather  the.  critical 
economist — may  treat  the  foregoing 
remarks  as  speculative  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  colour  of  his  opinions.  All 
the  discussion  upon  free- trade  has 
been  speculative,  and  so  was  the 
legislation  also.  We  take  credit  for 
having  anticipated  what  we  now  see 
realised ;  but  beyond  that,  and  beyond 
the  facts  which  the  experience  of  for- 
mer years  has  given  us,  and  which  we 
havej  ust  laid  before  our  readers,  we  are, 
asamatter  of  course,  open  to  objection, 
and  also  liable  to  error.  We  have 
not  been  arguing,  however,  without 
sound  data — such  as,  we  suspect,  never 
were  brought  fully  under  the  eye  of 
our  statesmen— and  they  all  tend 
manifestly  and  clearly  to  the  same 
conclusion.  That  conclusion  is,  that, 
without  the  reimposition  of  a  protec- 
tive duty,  prices  cannot  rise  above 
the  present  level.  Our  argument 
goes  further ;  for  we  hold  it  to  be  clear 
that,  without  some  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances  which 
we  cannot  conceive,  prices  must  de- 
cline, and  decline  greatly.  We  look 
for  nothing  else  ;  but  having  had  our 
say  as  to  the  future,  and  pointed  out  the 
prospect  before  us,  we  shall  now  con- 
fine ourselves  to  present  circumstances, 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether, 
with  a  continuance  of  present  prices^ 
and  under  existing  burdens,  agricul- 
ture can  be  carried  on  in  Britain  at  a 
reasonable  profit  to  the  farmer. 

Mr  Caird's  pamphlet,  though  it  has 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention, 


contains  no  hints  or  information  which 
are  new  to  the  practical  farmer.    Ita 
high-sounding  title  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  had  discovered  some 
improved  system  of  agriculture,  which 
might  be  applicable  throughout  the 
kingdom.     We  read  the  pamphlet; 
and  we  find  that  it  contains  nothing 
beyond  the  desciiption  of  a  very  low- 
rented  and  peculiarly- situated  farm, 
the  occupant  of  which  appeal's  to  have 
realised  considerable  profits  from  an 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  potato. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  general  tone  of 
the  pamphlet,  which  seems  to  us  rather 
more  arrogant  than  the  occasion  de- 
manded.   Mr  Caird,  we  doubt  not,  is 
a  good  practical  farmer ;  but  we  should 
very  much  have  preferred  a  distinct 
and  detailed  statement  of  his  own 
experiences  at  Baldoon,  to  an  incom- 
plete and  unattested  account  of  his 
neighbour's  doings  at  Auchness.    A 
man  is  fairly  entitled  to  lecture  to  his 
class  when  he  can  show  that,  in  his 
own  person,  he  is  a  thorough  master 
of  his  subject. ,  A  farmer  who  has 
devised  improvements,  tested  them, 
and  found  them  to  answer  his  expecta- 
tions, and  to  repay  him,  has  a  right 
to  take  high  ground,  and  to  twit  his 
brother  tenants  with  their  want  of 
skill  or  energy.    But  Mr  Caird  is  not 
in  this  position.    He  is  occupier  of  a 
farm  of  considerable  extent,  but  he 
does  not  venture  to  give  us  the  results 
of  his  own  experience.    It  is  possible 
that  be  may  himself  pm*sue  the  system 
which  he  advocates,  but  he  does  not 
tell  us  so ;  he  points  to  Mr  M*Cul- 
loch  as  the  model.    This  is  at  best 
but  secondary  evidence ;  howbeit  we 
shall  take  it  as  it  comes ;  and  as  this 
is  strictly  a  farmer's  question,  it  may 
bo  best  to  allow  one  practical  agricul- 
turist to  reply  to  the  views  of  another. 
We  might,  indeed,  have  abstained 
altogether   from  doing   so,   for   Mr 
Monro  of  Allan,  in  a  vciy  able  pamph- 
let,   entitled  Landlords'    Rents    and 
Tenants'  PrqfitSy  has  distinctly  and 
unanswerably  exposed  the  fallacies  of 
Mr  Caird.      Still,  lest  it  should  be 
said  that  we  are  disposed  to  reject, 
too  lightly,  any  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced  on  the  opposite  side, 
we    have    requested   Mr    Stephens, 
author  of  The  Book  of  the  Farm,  to 
favour  us  with  his  views  as  to  Auch- 
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ness  caltivation.  We  subjoin  them, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

"  On  perusing  Mr  Caird's  pamphlet, 
«very  practical  man  must  be  struck 
T?ith  astonishment  at  the  inordinate 
quantity  of  potatoes  cultivated  at 
Auchness. 

"  The  entire  thirty  acres  of  dried 
moss,  (p.  7,)  and  twenty-five  acres  of 
lea,  (p.  15,)  were  in  potatoes  in  1848 ; 
and  the  county  Down  farmer,  whose 
statement  is  reprinted  at  the  close  of 
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Lord  Kinnaird's  pamphlet,  reports 
that  the  number  of  acres  occupied  by 
potatoes  in  1849  was  ninety.  This  is 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  area 
of  the  land.  I  have  considered  atten- 
tively the  calculation  made  by  the 
farmer ;  and  I  think  that,  in  order  to 
meet  present  prices,  it  should  be 
modified  as  below.  You  will  also 
observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  outlay 
on  the  farm  has  been  too  highly 
estimated.* 


'  90  acres  potatoes,  at  7i  tons  each,  £2  per  toD,     .      ;£1350  0  0 

60  acres  wheat,  at  36  bushels  each,  £2  per  quarter,       540  0  0 

Profit  on  130  cattle,  at  £6  each,  ...  780  0  0 

Profit  on  150  sheep,  at  lOs.  ea<;h,         ...  75  0  0 

Profit  of  5  milk  cows,  at  £12  each,      ...  60  0  0 


Deduct— 

Rent, £262  0  0 

Labour,  408.  per  acre, 520  0  0 

Manure  purchased,  (p.  23,  Caird,)        ...  256  0  0 

Food  for  cattle  purchased,  (do.,)           ...  270  0  0 

Seed  potatoes,  108  tons,  at  £2,  for  90  acres,         .  216  0  0 

Seed  wheat,  120  bushels,  at  5s.,            .        .        .  30  0  0 

Tradesmen's  bills,  at  £7  per  pair  horses  each  half-year,     70  0  0 

Incidental  expenses,     ......  50  0  0 

Interest  on  £2000  capital,  at  10  per  cent,     .        .  200  0  0 


£2805    0    0 


**  This  balance  sheet  shows  a  profit  of 
£931 ;  but  as  the  potatoes  are  worth 
£  1350,  which  is  no  less  than  £419  more 
than  all  the  profit,  it  is  evident  that  It 
is  the  potato  alone  that  afibrds  any 
profit  under  this  instance  of  high 
farming.  Indeed  Mr  Caird  admits 
as  much  when  he  says,  *  The  great  va- 
lue of  a  sound  potato  crop  induces 
the  tenant  to  adopt  such  means  as 
will  not  interfere  with  the  continued 
cultivation  of  this  root.'  The  admis- 
sion is,  that  the  profit  rests  entirely 
on  the  precarious  potato.  The  potato 
has  hitherto  been  safe  in  the  moss  of 
Auchness,  and  it  is  saf^  there  in  no 
other  class  of  soil.  In  Ireland,  even 
the  moss  does  not  save  it.  There  is  no 
high  farming  in  the  matter,  in  so  far 
as  manures  are  concerned,  for  as  much 
and  richer  manure  is  used  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns ;  and  as 
on  the  moss  at  Auchness  too  much 
manure  may  be  applied,  at  least  after 
a  certain  time,  so  there  may  be  on 


1874    0    0 

£931  0  0 
other  soils ;  and  thus  high  farming, 
in  reference  to  soils,  just  means 
heavy  manuring.  Mr  Caird  says, 
'  The  potato  has  been  grown  on  the 
moss  land  successively,  year  after 
year;  but  the  entire  reclaimed  por- 
tions, from  being  so  frequently  ma- 
nured^ are  becoming  too  rich,  and  the 
crop  beginning  to  show  signs  of  dis- 
ease, and  a  tendency  to  grow  to  tops 
rather  than  roots,  which  makes  it  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  someplan  of  reducing 
its  fertility.'  It  is  known  to  every 
farmer,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
overmanure  any  crop,  and  the  eff*ects 
of  overmanuring  are,  the  breaking 
down  of  the  straw  of  the  grain  crops, 
and  the  hollowing  of  the  core  of  the 
tubers  and  bulbs  of  the  green  crops. 
The  inference  then  is,  tliat  a  profit 
which  depends  entirely  ou  potatoes  is 
uncertain  in  any  year ;  and  the  par- 
ticular case  of  Auchness,  in  which 
that  profit  is  derived  from  moss,  is 
not  generally  applicable  to  the  coun- 


•  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  statement  in  question,  that  Mr  Stephens' 
calculation  is  more  favourable  to  the  tenant  than  the  other.  According  to  him,  the 
excess  of  produce  over  expenditure  would  be  £931.  The  county  Dowu  farmer  esti- 
mates it  at  £888. 
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tjj^  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  held  up 
aa  an  example  to  fanners. 

^*  The  fann  of  Anchneas  contains 
BOtb'mg  remarkable :  for  although  the 
peenbar  cnltnre  of  the  potato  in  moss 
is  generally  inapplicabie,  there  are 
many  farms  in  Scotland  which  tenre 
moss  attached  to  them.  The  sea- ware 
may  also  be  got  on  most  terns  on  the 
eoast,  and  where  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
commonly  used.  The  s(m1  Is  not  good, 
and  is  certainly  below  the  average 
quality ;  but  I  cannot  understand 
what  is  meant  by  Mr  Caird,  when  he 
asserts,  on  p.  7,  that  the  ^  125  acres 
of  light  sandy  soil  is  better  adapted 
for  wheat  than  for  bariey  or  oats  when 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,'  for,  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  such  a  soil 
would  be  eminently  suited  for  barley. 
The  steading  is  large  for  the  size  of 
the  farm,  but  every  steading  ought  to 
be  made  conformable  to  the  farm  by 
the  landlord.  The  system  of  farming 
followed  by  Mr  M^CulIoch,  of  having 
'  no  fixed  rotation  of  crops/  is  highly 
objectionable,  and  Mr  Caird,  with 
great  propriety,  does  not  commend  it ; 
3ince  the  farmer  who  manager  so,  has 
no  deiKMiriencc  on  the  amoimt  of  crop 
he  may  receive  any  year,  and  must 
work  according  to  circumstances,  and 
not  on  principle,  as  the  unhappy  Irish 
hitherto  have  done.  In  this  respect, 
also,  Auchness  is  no  example  for  the 
country ;  and,  were  a  regular  rotation 
followed  on  it,  so  many  potatoes  could 
not  be  grown,  and  the  profits  would 
be  proportionally  reduced. 

'*  On  the  whole,  then,  I  would  say 
that  Auchness  farming  is  not  generally 
applicable ;  and  therefore  it  is  useless 
to  proclaim  it  as  an  antidote  to  free 
competition.  For  although  it  is  pro- 
bably true,  as  Mr  Caird  says,  '  that 
^een  crops  are  Hkcly  henceforth  to  be 
the  main  stay  of  the  agriculturists  of 
this  country,*  yet  he  must  be  conscious 
that  ho  is  wrong  in  recommending,  as 
an  example,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
pr.it.  .t;..M.  the  e7»^«/Y;rff/ cultivation  of 
7'  a  green  crop,  seeing  that 

ah  has,  of  late  years,  been 
ed  with  great  uncertainty.  Is 
k  mocker)',  then,  to  tell  us  that 
stay  aj^ainst  foreign  compe- 
hould  depend  upon  a  pccu- 
"^  "  *  I  crop?  Will  his  ptiint- 
acres  in  ^Vigtoa- 
ffarmera  of  this 
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great  kingdom,  that  their  fntnre  safety, 
as  a  class,  oanst  entirely  d^)end  npos 
theur  cnUivatiag  snch  a  root  on  snch 
a  soil,  in  preference  to  wheat  on  the 
fertEe  loams  of  gioriona  old  England? 
I  apprehend  that  snch  a  restdt  is 
beyond  the  power  of  argument." 

The  non-agrienltBral  reader  must 
pardon  as  for  the  insertion  of  these 
details.  They  are  necessary  for  onr 
case,  beeanse,  if  high  farming  can  be 
made  an  efficient  substitute  for  protec- 
tion, we  are  bound  to  adopt  it,  and  wc 
should  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
any  one  who  could  point  out  the  way. 
We  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
agricultural  enterprise;  and,  if  wo 
thought  that  our  farmers  were  standing 
beside  their  mired  waggon,  clamorooslj^ 
invoking  the  assistance  of  Jwprter, 
when  they  should  be  dapping  theur 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  we  would 
be  the  first  to  remonstrate  on  the 
heinous  folly  of  their  conduct.  It  ia 
because  no  amount  of  personal  exer- 
tion has  been  spared,  that  we  seek  to 
enforce  their  claim  according  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability ;  and,  in  doing 
sn,  wft  are  bound  to  prove,  that  no 
ordinary  means  wiiich  Iuut'  been  sug- 
gested for  their  extrication  can  be  of 
the  smallest  avail.  Mr  Caird  has 
come  forward  in  the  character  of 
adviser,  and  we  have  stated  the 
opinion  of  practical  men  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  his  scheme.  AVe  have 
yet  more  to  state,  for  nature  has 
already  denounced  his  plan  far  more 
eftectually  than  opinion.  When  the 
county  Down  farmer  visited  Auch- 
ness in  July  last,  lie  found  more  than 
one -third  of  the  whole  fiirm  under 
potato  culture.  Upon  that  crop  de- 
pended not  only  the  whole  profits^ 
but  a  great  deal  more.  Without  th«^ 
potatoes,  there  would  have  been  a 
loss,  at  a  more  favourable  calcuhition 
than  his,  of  £'il9,  on  a  farm  paying 
only  £262  of  rent.  Since  then,  we 
are  iufornied  on  the  best  autliority, 
that  disffise  has  attacked  the  pottttoes. 
The  hijjrhly-mauuretl  moss  could  not 
preserve  from  decay,  if  it  did  not  acce- 
lerate it,  the  uncertain  and  precarious^ 
root.  iVIr  Caird  must  not  quarrel 
with  the  penalty  he  has  incurred  for 
having  totally  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  the  qnestion  which  is  now 
agitating  the  public  mind.  ^  Whilst 
all  others  were  directing  their  atten- 
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tiaa  to  cenftl  pfodace,  ke  k^pi  his 
eyes  obstinately  fixed  on  a  little 
patch  of  grouid  which  seemed  to 
give  nMKoal  facilities  for  the  growth 
of  the  donbtfol  potato.  He  nerer 
attempted  to  show  that,  without 
potatoes,  and  an  exorbitant  growth 
of  that  vegetable,  high  feuming  coald 
pay  at  Anchness,  even  with  the  im- 
portant elements  of  very  low  rent, 
and  singnlar  Uberality  on  the  part  of 
an  enthvsiastic  landlord.  He  perilled 
his  whole  case  upon  the  probable  re- 
turns of  a  root  which  every  farmer 
views  with  suspicion;  and — more  than 
that — his  statistics,  which  he  wished 
to  be  inferred  were  of  universal  iqipli- 
cation,  were  only  applicable  to  a  few 
remote  and  is<^ted  spots  in  Scot- 
land. The  result  is,  that,  with  all 
these  advantages,  the  experiment 
has  failed ;  and  that  all  the  liquid 
manures,  economy  of  dung,  guano 
stimulants,  and  so  forth,  as  practised 
at  Auchness,  cannot,  at  present  prices 
of  produce,  force  up  so  much  grain, 
or  feed  so  much  stock,  as  will  nearly 
pay  for  the  required  and  inevitable 
expenses.  We  pass  over  aU  possible 
mistakes.  It  may  have  been  matter 
of  delicacy  for  Mr  Caird  to  have 
exposed  the  balance-sheet  of  his 
neighbour,  or  be  may  have  assumed, 
rather  hastily,  statislKS  for  which  he 
had  meagre  warrant.  We  can  allow 
kini  a  large  margin.  Wttfwmt 
potatoes,  and  such  an  extent  of 
potato  as  would  be  plainly  lodicrons  if 
adopted  as  a  general  rale,  Anehness 
never  could  have  paid.  With  potatoes, 
it  has  failed  in  the  very  year  wherein 
Mr  Caird  has  ckoeen  to  exhibit  it  as 
a  universal  model. 

So  much  for  the  only  instance  of 
high  farming  which  has  been  adduced, 
as  an  example  of  its  efficacy  in 
superseding  the  protective  system. 
In  justice  to  Mr  M'CuIioch,  whom 
we  believe  to  be  a  most  intelligent 
lamer,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we 
preanme  to  call  it  empirical.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  that 
gentleman  has  acted  with  great  judg- 
ment, salting  his  management  to  the 


aatnre  ef  the  groand  with  wkkh  he 
had  to  deal ;  and  that  he  has  made 
as  muek  ol  it  as  any  man  coald  do 
under  similar  circnmstanoes.  He  was 
compelled  to  deal  with  a  precarieaa 
crop,  and  few  men  could  have  dealt 
with  it  better :  still,  his  method  »  no 
example  to  others  differently  situated, 
nor  are  his  results  to  be  taken  by 
them  either  as  matter  of  warning  or 
of  triumph.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that 
Auehness  faming,  successful  or  not, 
is  pecoHar,  and  cannot  be  dragged  in 
as  a  rule  or  example  for  the  English 
or  the  Scottish  farmer.  We  have 
enoagh  of  high  farming  statistics  to 
lay  bifore  our  readers,  fmd,  therefore, 
without  any  further  apology,  we  dis- 
miss the  matter  of  Aachness,  a& 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  great  ques- 
tion at  issue. 

In  order  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible at  the  true  state  of  the  case,  is 
so  far  as  Scottish  farming  is  concerned, 
we  put  ourselves  into  communication 
with  two  gentlemen,  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  their  profession.  Wo 
need  scarcely  tell  our  countrymen  on 
this  side  of  the  Border,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  better  testimony  on 
such  a  subject  than  that  of  Messrs 
Watson  of  Keillor,  and  Dudgeon  of 
Spy  law ;  and'  we  apprehend,  more- 
over, that  many  £ogtish  agriculturists 
are  fuUy  acquainted  with  thehr  cha- 
racter flind  high  repatation.  Through 
their  kindness  we  have  been  fiurnisbed 
with  the  statistics  of  farms  situated  in 
the  fertile  grain-growing  districts  of 
Forfar  and  Roxburgh ;  and  the  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  yield,  prices,  and 
expenses,  were  made  from  their  own 
books.  The  rent  set  down  is  that 
which  is  usual  in  the  district  for  land 
of  the  best  description,  and  tbotenant^s 
capital  is  named  at  an  amount  which 
might  enable  him  to  develop  the  full 
capabilities  of  the  sofl.  The  estimates 
have  been  most  carefuUy  framed,  with 
the  view  of  avoiding  every  kind  of 
exaggeration;  and  they  have  been 
gone  over  by  Mr  Stephens,  who  attests 
their  general  accuracy.  They  are  as 
follows : — 


No.  I. 

Rettjrks  of  Prodcce  from  a  500  acre  farm  in  Strathmore,  county  of  Forfar,, 
on  a  five- shift  rotation  of  crops,  with  an  intproved  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep^ 
on  an  average  of  years  previous  to  free  trade  in  com,  cattle,  6ic, ;  and 

CoMPAJUkxiYK  SrAX£M£MT  of  wbat  may  be  calculated  upon  as  the  returns 
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from  the  same  fann  mider  the  present  legislative  measures  affecting  Bri- 
tish agricuUare. 
Rent  of  the  farm,  as  fixed  for  19  years,  assuming  former  ayerage 

price  of  corn  and  cattle,  &c., £800     0     0 

Invested  capital  of  £6  per  acre  at  entry,  £3000.     Interest  upon 

this  sum,  at  rate  of  10  per  cent, 

Floating  capital  of  £i  per  acre,  £2000.    Interest  thereon,  5  per  cent. 
Expenses  of  management,  wages,  tradesmen's  accounts,  insurances, 

grass  seeds,  &o.,  at  the  rate  of  20s.  per  acre  per  annum,    . 
Annual  loss  by  casualties  on  live  stock  by  disease  and  accidents. 
Public  burdens  leyiable  upon  the  farmer,  including  poor-rates, 

Sum  chargeable  against  the  farm  annually,  .        .        £1850    0    0 

To  meet  this  sum  there  is  the  produce  of  200  acres  of  com  crop, 
and  the  profits  on  lire  stock,  (the  whole  grass  and  green 
crop  being  consumed  on  the  farm.) 

Biubels. 

1 00  acres  of  oats,  producing  48  bushels  per  acre,  4800 

Off  for  servants,  horses,  seed,  &c.     2400 

Leaves  disposable  oats,        .  2400  at  38.  £360    0    0 

40  acres  of  spring  wheat,  producing  32  bushels 

per  acre, 1280 

Off  for  seed,  ...  160 

Disposable  wheat,         .        .  1120  at  7s.     392    0    0 

€0  acres  of  barley,  producing  42  bush,  per  acre,  2520 
Off  for  seed  and  horses,  &c.,  .  500 

Disposable  barley,        .        .  2020  at  48.    404    0    0 

£1156     0     0 
Profits  from  live  stock,  fed  upon  200  acres  grass, 

and  100  acres  green  crop,  .        .        .  800    0    0 

Total  returns, £1956     0    0     1956     0    0 

Leaving  annually  to  the  farmer,  for  his  skill  and  industry,  over 

interest  of  capital  employed,  a  sum  of       .        .        .        .         £106    0    0 

Ck>nvert  the  above  disposable  produce  into  money,  at  the  present  prices, 

or  rather  at  wbat  may  be  fairly  calculated  upon  for  future  seasons, 

under  a  system  of  free  trade,  and  the  following  is  the  result: — 

^400  bushelsofoats,  at  2s.  per  bushel,      .        .        .         £240    0    0 

1120  bushels  of  wheat,  at  5s.  per  ditto,     .        .        .  280    0    0 

2020  bushels  of  barley,  at  2s.  9d.  per  ditto,        .        .  277  15    0 

£797  15    0 
Live  stock,  (as  above,  £800,)  less  20  per  cent  on 

former  prices,  leaves  ....  640    0    0 

Net  return,  £1437  15    0 

Sum  chargeable  as  above  against  the  farm,        1850    0    0 

Leaving  the  farmer  minus,  fbr  rent,  capital,  and 

expenses  of  management,  .        .        .         £412    5    0        412  5    0 

Total  loss  annually  incurred  by  difference  in  price  occa- 
sioned by  free  trade, £518    5    0 

HUGH  WATSON, 
Keillor,  l$t  J)ee€inber  1849. 

No.  n. 

Statement  of  the  average  Produce  of  a  farm  in  a  fall  state  of  produc- 
tiveness, managed  agreeably  to  the  five-shift  course,  as  usually 
adopted  in  the  south-eastern  Borders  of  Scotland,  where  the  returns 
of  stock  form  a  very  considerable  means  of  remuneration,  and  the 
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price  of  which,  of  course,  is  a  material  element  in  the  calculation 
as  to  the  rent  to  be  given. 

Thus,  then,  assnming  the  rent  of  500  acres  of  useful  land  for  this 
purpose — upon  the  estimate  of  the  price  of  grain  and  stock,  as 
warranted  by  their  value  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
com  law  and  tariff— to  be,  .....    ^800    0    0 

This  farm  has  been  put  into  good  productive  condition  by  means 
of  the  tenant's  capital,  at  a  cost  in  draining  and  lime,  (sunk,)  of 
£2500.  It  is  well  known  that  nearly  twice  this  amount  has  in  many 
instances  been  thus  expended ;  but  we  assume  this  as  a  fair  aver- 
age on  a  farm  so  rented. 

Interest  upon  which  sum,  to  enable  him  to  recover  the  same  during 
an  ordinary  lease  of  from  nineteen  to  twenty-one 
years,  at  10  percent,  ....    £250    0     0 

Interest  on  capital  invested  in  stock,  &c,  yielding  an 
annual  return  of  £1500,  at  5  per  cent,  .        75    0     0 

Expenses   of  management — ^wages,   tradesmen's  ac- 
counts, extra  manures,  &c.,  .  .  .      550     0    0 

Casualties,  loss  on  stock,  &c.,  .  .  .        50     0    0 

Public  and  Parish  Burdens^     .  .  .  .        45    0     0 


To  meet  this  sum,  there  is  the  produce  of  200  acres  of  grain,  in  each 
year,  distributed  as  follows  : — 
Aem.  Boshdt.  Biuhelt.  Biuh6l«. 

]00  Oats,     at  48  per  acre— 4800.    Off  seed,  horses,  &nd  servants,  2420 
60  Wheat,      33        ...        1980.    Off  seed,  .  .  180 

40  Barley,      40        ...        1600.    Off  seed,  servants,  .  210 

Remain  disposable,  at  the  prices  on  which  his  calculations  were 
founded  and  warranted  by  the  rates,  as  is  proved,  under  protection : — 


£970    0    0 
£1770    0    0 


2880  Oats,  at  38., 
1800  Wheat,  at  7s., 
1390  Barley,  at  4s., 


£357 
630 
278 


Retnms  upon  stock  estimated,  at  prices  then  current, 
to  yield,         ..... 


£1265    0    0 
750    0    0 


Profit — remuneration  for  tenant's  industry  and  skill, 
The  above  grain  produce  yields,  at  the  highest  average  I  feel  war- 
ranted in  assuming,  under  free  trade — 
BiMbda. 

2380  Oats,  at  28.,         .      '      .  .  .  .     £238    0    0 

1800  Wheat,  at  5s.,      .  .  .  .      450    0    0 

1390  Barley,  at  2s.  9d.,  .  .  .  .      191     0    0 


£2016    0    0 
£245     0    0 


In  place  of,  as  above, 


£879 
1265 


0     0 
0     0 


Thus  the  difference  of  proceeds  of  <;ratii  crop  alone,  more  than  absorbs 
all  the  tenant's  remuneration,  by      . 


£386    0    0 
£141     0    0 


JOHN  DUDGEON,  Sptlaw,  Zd  December  1849.» 


*  Since  the  above  statement  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  by  us  to  the  consideration  of 
varions  fanners  throoghout  the  country,  Mr  Dndgeon  has  requested  us  to  state,  that  after 
consnltation  with  several  of  these  gentlemen  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  (who,  he  was  ^pati- 
fied  to  find,  entirely  concurred  in  Uie  essential  particulars  of  the  statement,)  he  is  of  opmion 
that  he  had  deducted  rather  too  small  a  quantity  of  oats  and  barley  for  seed,  according  to  the 
averse  nsoal  in  the  district.  Any  alteration  which  this  involves  would  be  a  deduction  from 
the  tenant's  original  profit,  and  an  addition  to  the  amount  of  loss  alreadv  brought  out. 

Mr  Dodffeon  also  says— ^  I  omit  at  present  adding  to  this  deficit  the  depreciation  which 
It  may  be  further  estimated  will  result  permanently  from  the  open  trade  in  live  stock  and 
cored  nrovisions.  But  it  may  be  statea  that  the  recent  depression  in  the  value  of  stock  from 
that  Of  late  seasons,  amounting  to  at  leatt  15  per  cent,  shows  a  farther  present  loss  on  the 
calcolated  profits  of  this  farm  to  the  extent  of  £1 12,  lOs.*' 
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We  addnssed  the  fbUowiog  circular 

letter  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 


agric«UMist8  In  Soodaad,  enclosing 
copies  of  the  aboye  scaitemeiits  :— 
^  Emxbdmb,  8tfc  Deeemker  \U». 

^'  Sir, — Wishing  to  pobliih  in  oar  MagBcine  m  aecante  a  statement  as  we  oonld 
obtain  of  the  real  eondition  aad  proapeets  of  agzicaUare  in  Sootlaad  at  pfeaeot,  we 
have  for  iMie  time  been  engaged  in  correspondence  4n  the  aabjeci  with  yarioas 
gentlemen  connected  with  sigricaltaral  porsnits. 

'*  The  enclosed  statements  of  the  working  of  a  fimn,  and  the  qnantitj  and  Talne  at 
present  prices  of  the  produce^  hare  been  drawn  out  by  Mr  Watson,  Keillor,  Forfar- 
shire, and  Mr  Dudgeon,  Spylaw,  near  Kelso,  aaaieted  bj  Mr  Stq^hens,  author  of  the 
"Book  of  the  Farm." 

''At  the  suggestion  of  Mr  '  we  write  to  ask  whether  you  will  consent 

to  allow  us  to  affix  your  name  to  these  statements,  as  attesting  their  accuracy,  to  ^e 
best  of  your  experience,  in  farming.  If  it  strikes  you  that  in  any  of  Uiese  statements 
the  profits  are  either  over  or  under  estimated,  we  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your 
pointing  out  where  you  think  the  error  Hes.  Any  correction  you  may  make  we  E(hall 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  one  or  all  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  gentlemen,  with 
whose  names,  as  competent  judges  of  the  working  of  a  farm^  you  are  probably 
acquainted. 

**  We  shall  feel  fiirther  obliged  by  your  making  any  remailcs  that  may  occur  to  you, 
and  stating  any  facts  that  haye  come  within  your  own  obseryation,  our  only  wish 
being  to  get  as  near  the  truth  as  may  be.  The  article  in  the  Magazine,  into  which  this 
attested  statement  will  be  introduced,  is  founded  upon  the  facts  that  we  haye  been  able 
to  gather  in  the  course  of  somewhat  extended  inqmries  by  ovrselyes,  or  rather  by 
friends  on  whose  knowledge  of  agriculture  we  could  safely  rely. 

**  Will  you  be  eo  good  as  to  send  any  answer  you  may  think  proper  to  this  appliea- 
tion,  within  a  week  from  this  date,  or  sooner  if  you  can,  as  we  haye  yery  little  time  to 
get  eyerything  into  order  for  publication  in  the  January  number  of  our  Magasine. — 
We  are,"  &o. 


The  following  ge&tlemett  haine  giyeii 

us  permission  to  use  their  names,  as 

attesting  the  accoracy  of  these  state- 

Mid-Lothtan — ♦ 

Thomas  Sadler,  Norton  Mains, 

Ratho. 
East-Lothian^-' 

John  Brodie,  Abbey  Mains,  Had- 
dington. 
Andrew     Howdek,    Lawhead, 

Prestonkirk. 
Peter    Bonaldsok,     Moreham 

Mains,  Haddington. 
Wm.  Tod,   Elphmstone  Tower, 

Prestoiduik. 
Berwickshire — 
SoBT.  Hunter,  Swinton  Quarter, 

Coldstream. 
Wm.  Dove,  Wark,  Coldstream, 

attests  Mr  Dudgeon^s  only. 
RoBT.  Nisbet,  Lambdeu,  Green- 
law. 
jRaxbur^kslure — 
R.  B.  BoTD,  of  CiMnTtreaB,  Yet- 

holm. 
NicoL  MiLinE,  Faldonside. 
Wm.  Bboad,  Cfifton  HUi,  Kelso. 
Fred.  L.  Rot,  4if  Nenthom,  EeHao. 
Jambs      RoBSBToar,      LAdyrig, 
Jxeiso. 


ments,  to  the  best  of  their  ezperieBoe, 
in  farming : — 

Fifeshire — 

James  B.  Fernie,  of  Kilmux. 
JoHKTHOMM>v,Craigie,Leiiobars. 
Forfarshire — 

Alexander    Geekie,    Baldow- 

rie,  Covpar-Asgoa. 
David  Hood,  HattoB,  GlanmiB. 
jAifBs  ADAMaoir,  Middle  Dnunfl, 

Brechin. 
Wm.  Ruxton,  Famell,  IkechkL 
Aberdeenshire — 

Robert    Walker,    Portleithen 

Mains,  Aberdeen* 
John     Hutchison,     Monyruy, 

Peterhead. 
Robt.  SiMFflON,Cobairdy,  Huntly. 
William  Hay,  Tillydesk,  Ellon. 
Willlam  M*Combie,  Tillyfour, 
Aberdeen. 
Elgitmhire — 

FxTU  BBOWv,IiAkwood,£]gia. 


J.  GARLAifD,  Cainrton. 

R.  Barclay  Allardyce,  of  TJjy, 

Stoaehaveo. 
Jamu    Faloombs,  BalMkettie, 

FetterettTD. 


*  The  etatfetiee  of  MM-Lotliiaa  appear  in  aatihw 
aereral  of  the  first  farmerf  in  the  eowity. 
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We  furtlier  Babjoin  extracU  fix>ni  i&eD,  oontaimug  reiiiark«  or  ftqggee- 
tbe  letters  of  several  of  these  geiUle-    tions  about  the  fitatemeatfl : — 

^  I  was  fkvonred  wKli  yoor  letter  and  endoBore  of  the  8tk  tnit.  I  have  gene 
careftilly  over  the  ttatements  of  the  wocktng  of  a  farm,  vmi  the  qaantit j  and  v^ve, 
at  present  prices,  of  the  produce — all  of  which  appear  to  »e  to  be  Curly  stated.  I 
hare  drawn  up  a  eiatenent  of  the  retaras  of  produce  of  a  400  acre  farm  iu  Mid- 
Lothian,  which,  if  it  meets  yoor  approval,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  along  with 
the  others.  The  prices  of  the  grain  which  I  have  assumed  are  in  oome  inttanoes 
higher  than  those  of  Messni  Dudgeon  and  Watson;  but  I  think  this  can  be  explained, 
by  the  tem  being  situated  in  the  neighbovrfaood  of  the  best  market''— (Thoiua  Sa]>- 
Ln,  NoHon  Mains,  Ratho.) 

^  I  am  in  reeei0  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  enmnt,  inclosing  statements  by  rarions 
emifient  agriculturists,  showing  the  dtffereoee  between  times  past  sad  to  come  for 
farmers.  I  perfectly  coincide  with  these  gentlemen;  and  consider  their  Tafaution  of 
produce  and  price  to  be  average  and  jnst :  although  we  are  not  at  present  realising 
the  prices  quoted,  yet  it  is  fair  that  an  allowance  shonld  be  made  this  year  lior  the  fall 
crop  wheat.** — (Akdhbw  Howdbn,  Lawhead,  Prestonkirk.) 

**•  On  looking  over  the  statements  you  handed  me  of  the  comparative  value  of  £arm 
produce,  under  protection  and  free-trade  prices,  as  drawn  up  by  Messrs  Watson  and 
Dudgeon,  my  first  impression  was,  that  they  had  fixed  the  protection  price  of  grain 
too  high;  but  on  taking  the  average  prices  of  my  own  sales  of  the  difibrent  kinds  of 
g;rain,  as  entered  hi  my  corn-book,  from  crop  1827  to  that  of  1845, 1  find  they  an  not 
beyond  what  I  have  actually  received  dnring  that  period.  The  only  points  tn  whidi 
I  diCer  fk«m  these  gentlemen's  statements  are  in  the  rents  fixed  by  them  for  land 
yielding  the  crops  &ey  mention,  which  in  my  opinion  should  not  be  less  than  35s.  per 
acre,  and  j£1000  might  be  taken  from  the  sum  put  down  as  necessary  for  floating 
capital  hj  Mr  Watooti;  and  I  think,  upon  an  average  of  years,  that  £50  should  cover 
the  loss  of  live  stock.  Theee  alterations  I  have  suggested  would  make  no  material 
change  in  the  calcnUtions,  which,  in  the  main  particulars,  I  hold  to  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect."—(Roboct  NiSBBT,  Lambden,  Greenlaw.) 

^  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  agricultural  statements,  and  have  care- 
Mly  exanuned  them,  especially  Mr  Dudgeon's,  as  being  the  one  with  which  I  am 
best  acquainted.  I  have  tested  its  various  items,  and  have  found  them  generally  cor* 
veet,  and  In  agreement  wkh  my  own  practical  experience.  There  is  one,  however, 
which  I  tmmSn  too  low — vis.,  the  aUowance  of  baiiey  for  seed  and  aervante.  Mr 
Dodgeon,  I  believe,  uses  a  driU-sowing  madiine,  and,  by  that  means,  will  save  about 
•ne  bnshel  of  seed  per  acre ;  but  as  wis  mode  of  sowing  has  not  come  into  gsosral 
use,  the  following  is  what  is  commonly  found  neoeisary-i-  BqA«U. 

40  acres,  at  3  bushels,         ...  1120 

7  servants,  at  18  buabek,  ...  126 

24« 

From  the  general  accuracy  of  the  statement,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  consenting  to 
the  use  of  my  name  in  connexion  with  it." — (  Wiixiam  BmeiD,  Clifton  Hill,  KoIm.) 

**  Having  for  several  years  farmed  land  in  Uie  vicinity  of  Kelso,  and  of  a  description 
aomewhai  similar  to  that  described  by  Mr  Dudgeon,  Spy  law,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  agree 
esssnti^y  wHh  the  statement  subscribed  by  him.  It  exhibits,  in  my  optnioB,  a  foir 
estimate  of  tiie  returns  of  such  a  form  when  in  good  condition,  and  of  the  necessary 
expenses  attending  the  working  and  keeping  it  in  good  order.  In  many  cases,  a 
much  larger  sum  ^  been  expended  in  improvements,  but  that  would  probably  make 
BO  great  difference  in  the  result;  for  while  the  occupier  would  have  a  larger  sunk 
capital  to  draw  out  of  the  land,  he  would  probably  have  a  smaller  rent  to  pay.  I 
may  remark,  that  even  where  land  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  or  does  not  require 
it,  there  is  usually  a  large  sum  sank  at  the  commencement  of  a  lease  in  liming,  for  I 
consider  that  almost  all  land  in  this  district  would  require  to  be  limed  during  the 
currency  of  a  lease,  in  order  to  yield  foil  crops."— <Fbxd.  L.  Ror,  Nenthom,  Kelso.^ 

^  I  think  Mr  Dudgeon  makes  too  little  allowance  for  stock  and  insurance,  (£50.) 
Mr  Watson's  allows  double,  (£100,)  which  is  low  enough.  Some  of  my  neighbours 
here  have  lost  from  £200  to  £800  by  plearo-pneumonia  upon  cattle  akme,  independent 
of  other  stock.  I  also  think  they  are  both  wrong  in  the  average  quantity  of  grain 
grown.  It  may  be  done  upon  a  farm  of  good  land,  in  high  condition^  but — I  msaa 
taking  a  whole  county— it  is,  I  think,  above  the  marie.  For  example,  1836, 1887, 
1838, 1889, 1840, 1841,  being  six  years  nmning,  with  as  fine  appearance  of  wheat  as  I 
ever  grew,  I  did  not  average  twenty-six  bMhels  per  acre,  weighing  64  lb.  to  85  lb. 
per  imperiial  bushel,  in  these  six  years.  loonsideredmy  loss  equal  to  2000  bolls  wheat 
below  a  foir  crop,  all  in  consequence  of  the  fly."— (John  Tsomsok,  Czaigie,  Leuehan.) 
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**  I  have  carefully  looked  over  Mr  Watson's  statement,  and  I  think  that  his  cal- 
culations are  Yery  correct,  and  agree  entirely  with  iny  experience,  except  in  regard 
to  the  profits  upon  stock,  which  I  think  he  has  rather  overrated,  as  the  price  of  stock 
is  falling  every  week.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  make  out  a  separate 
statement. " — (David  Hood,  Hatton,  Glammis.) 

"  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  8th  instant,  requesting  my  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  in  your  enclosed  proof-sheet,  I  have  to  state  that,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, I  generally  concur  with  the  statement  drawn  by  Mr  Watson  as  to  the 
results;  though,  I  think,  that  as  a  deduction  of  £20  per  cent  on  the  profits  of  live- 
stock has  been  made  in  the  free-trade  account,  a  like  percentage  should  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  stated  for  casualties  in  the  charge,  thus  making  the  loss  under  free 
trade  £20  less.  It  also  appears  to  me,  that  both  the  capital  invested,  and  the  amount 
received  for  crop  and  stock,  are  considerably  beyond  the  average  of  farming  capital 
and  proceeds  in  Strathmore  and  the  eastern  district  of  Forfarshire ;  but  as  the  state- 
ment is  headed  as  ''  under  the  improved  system  of  agriculture,''  of  course  the  amounts 
must  be  different,  and  therefore  are  acceded  to. 

'^  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  depreciation  of  £20  per  cent  on  the  value  of  live- 
stock, which  has  taken  place  this  year,  ought  only  to  be  deducted  from  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  as  the  present  prices  might  be  considered  equal  to  what 
we  had  been  receiving  previously  to  the  opening  up  the  southern  markets. 

''  In  my  own  case,  the  rent  is  considerably  lower  than  that  assumed,  as  I  occupy 
a  large  proportion  of  unequal,  inferior  soil,  which  I  have  drained  at  my  own  expense ; 
and,  in  order  to  raise  the  same  quantity  of  grain  per  acre  as  mentioned  in  the  state- 
ment, I  have  hitherto  had  to  pay  at  least  £100  more  for  manure  than  what  seems  ta 
be  allowed  for  under  the  title  'expenses  of  management.'" — (William  Ruxton^ 
Famell,  Brechin.) 

'^  I  received  yours  of  the  8th,  with  the  enclosed  statements  regarding  the  prospects 
of  agriculture,  and  as  this  was  a  ploughing-match  day,  (the  Buchan  district,)  I  de- 
ferred writing  you  until  I  should  also  show  it  to  several  experienced  farmers  for  their 
opinions,  and  we  all  consider  the  statements  as  near  as  may  be  correct." — (John 
Hutchison,  Monyruy,  Peterhead.) 

"  I  have  examined  minutely  the  statements  drawn  up  by  Messrs  Watson  and 
Dudgeon,  and  have  compared  them  with  some  calculations  that  I  had  previously  made 
myself,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  allowing  my  name  to  be  affixed  to  them  as  attesting 
their  accuracy,  in  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  drawn  up 
leads  me  to  be  a  judge.  Had  I  had  time,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  furnished  you 
with  a  similar  comparative  statement  of  the  difference  likely  to  be  made  by  free  trade 
in  our  more  northern  climate,  where  we  cannot  raise  the  same  quality  of  grain,  and 
where  little  or  no  wheat  is  grown,  and  I  am  much  afraid  it  would  not  hate  been  go 
favourable  to  farmers  as  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon's  are.  The  average  price  of 
what  has  been  sold  of  this  year's  crop,  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  is  not 
more,  I  am  sure,  than  Is.  8d.  per  bushel  for  oats,  and  2s.  6d.  for  bear  or  barley." — 
(Robert  Simpson,  Cobairdy,  Huntly.) 

'^  As  to  the  statements  of  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon,  the  items  appear  to  me,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  fairly  put  My  only  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  the  £3000  put  down 
in  Mr  Watson's  statement  as  invested  capital.  I  presume,  however,  he  includes  in 
this  draining  and  lime  sunk,  machinery,  implements,  horses,  &c.;  and,  considering  the 
valuable  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  Keillor  Farm,  I  would  not  regard  £5000 
as  at  all  too  large  an  estimate  for  capital  of  both  kinds.  As  to  the  considerable 
difference  in  profits  shown  in  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  that  might  be  accounted  for  in  many 
ways.  In  500-acre  farms,  with  equal  management  and  a  like  rent,  greater  differences 
will  be  induced  by  variations  in  the  soil  and  climate  alone. 

^  On  the  presumption  above  stated,  as  to  what  Mr  Watson  means  by  invested  capital, 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  allowing  you  to  affix  my  name,  as  attesting,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  substantial  accuracy  of  statements  Nos.  I.  and  II." — (William 
M'CoMBiE,  Tillyfour,  Aberdeen.) 

**  I  have  gone  over  the  respective  statements  with  much  care  and  anxiety,  and  have 
compared  the  different  items  entered  to  the  debit  and  credit  of  the  farm  by  both  gentle- 
men with  my  own  experience  in  such  matters,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  them  as  nearly  correct  as,  under  the  circnmstances,  they  could  be 
framed.  Were  I  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  a  farm  of  the  like  extent  in  this  county, 
I  believe  the  result  would  be  still  les$  favourable  for  the  farmer,  because  if  we  have 
•itoh  returns  as  are  stated  by  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon,  we  obtain  them  by  the 

'l«a^on  to  our  land  of  a  larger  quantity  of  foreign  manure  than  those  gentlemen 
I lo  use."-— (Peter  Brown,  Linkwood,  Elgin.), 
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Some  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we 
wrote,  whilat  entirely  concarriDg  in 
the  estimates  of  Messrs  Watson  and 
Dadgeon,  have  not  authorised  us  to 
aflix  their  names.  Only  three  gentle- 
men, out  of  nearly  fifty,  have  refused 
their  assent  on  the  gronnd  of  di£ference 
of  opinion.  The  most  important  ob- 
jection specified  by  any  of  them  was, 
that  the  prices  of  grain  assumed  in 
No.  n.,  as  having  been  received 
before  protection  was  withdrawn, 
were  higher  than  those  warranted  by 
the  fiars'  prices  of  the  county.  Such 
were,  however,  the  actual  prices  re- 
ceived in  those  years  by  Mr  Dudgeon ; 
and  the  reader  is  requested  to  refer  to 
the  extract  from  Mr  Nisbet  of  Lamb- 
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den^s  letter  for  a  corroboration  as  to 
that  point.  That  there  should  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  is  only 
natural,  when  the  variations  of  soil, 
climate,  and  locality  are  considered ; 
but  we  think  it  will  generally  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  ordeal  to  which  these 
estimates  have  been  exposed,  without 
exciting  more  challenge  than  we  have 
just  noticed,  is  a  tolerably  convincing 
proof  of  their  general  accuracy. 

The  receipt  of  these  statements  has 
induced  several  gentlemen,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  to  draw 
up  further  estimates  of  the  work- 
ing of  farms  in  their  own  districts, 
and  these  documents  we  now  proceed 
to  lay  before  our  readers — 


No.  III. 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure  on  an  Aberdeenshire  farm  of  the 
ordinary  description,  taking  the  value  of  produce  at  an  average  of  a 
series  of  years — say  19 — previously  to  the  late  alteration  of  the  law  in 
relation  to  the  importation  of  com  and  cattle. — ^Extent,  250  acres. 
Annual  Expbnditure. 

K«Dt  of  a  farm  of  250  acres  imperial,  at  £1,  Is.  per  acre, 

InTested  capital,  £1000 — interest  at  10  per  cent, 

Floating  capital,  in  stock,  &c.,  £1800— interest  at  5  per  cent. 

Servants'  wages,  per  annum, 

Day-Iabonrers'  wages,  &.c., 

Kye-grass  and  clover  seeds, 

Tradesmen's  accounts. 

Public  burdens, 

Casual  losses  of  stock,  and  partial  insurance, 

Expenses  in  driving  grain  and  extraneous  manures,  in  the  shapi 
tolls,  &c.,  with  necessary  expenses  at  markets. 

Total  expenditure. 
Annual  Income. 
250  acres,  on  the  fiTC-course  rotation  : — 
In  oats — 80  acres,  at  6  qrs.  per  acre,     480  qrs. 
Deduct  for  seed,  .        60  qrs. 

Do.  for  horses,  meal,  &c.,  1 20    „ 

180    „ 


£262  10 

0 

100  0 

0 

90  0 

0 

129  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

60  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

40  0 

0 

eof 

20  0 

_0 

£741  10 

0 

Oats  to  be  disposed  of. 


300qrs.at2l8.=£316    0    0 


15 


In  barley — 20  acres,  at  54  qrs.  per  acre,  110  qrs. 
Deduct  for  seed,  malt,  &c.,         .  15    „ 

Barley  to  be  disposed  of,     .          95  qrs.  at  29s.  =  137 
Realised  from  cattle  fed  on  100  acres  of  grass  and 
50  acres  of  turnips,            .            .             .           .             400     0     0 
Total  income,         .  

Profit — or  return  for  labour,  skill,  and  risk  of  capital. 

Income  undbr  Free-trade  Prices. 
Oats,  300  quarters,  at  1 4fl.  per  quarter,      .... 
Barley,  95  quarters,  at  20s.  per  quarter,    .... 
And— on  the  supposition  that  no  reduction  of  the  price  of  fat  cattle 
is  to  take  place  on  account  of  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
.  animals — let  us  take  the  receipts  from  cattle  fed  on  the  gross  and 
turnips  as  above,  viz.,      ....*• 

Total  income  under  free-trade  prices  of  grain,    . 
VOL.  LXVIL — NO.  CCCCXI. 
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£111     5     0 


£210 
95 


400     0     0 


£705 
II 
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Expenditore  as  abore,  I'lz., 


Brought  forward] 


Loss  per  annum, 

Or,  adding  former  profit,  tiz.  as  aboTe,   . 

!Potal  hm,  on  ^ain  ttlone,  by  free  trade, 


JC705    •  a 

741  10  0 

£36  10  0 

111     5  0 

£147  15  0 


I  consider  the  a^ore  a  Mr  statement  of  tbe  expenditure  and  income  on  a 
farm  in  the  lower  district  of  Aberdeenshire,  under  former  and  onder  present 
drcnmstanoes.  It  will  be  obserred  that  no  wheat  is  grown ;  bnt  the  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  the  roaring  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and  from  this  source  the 
Aberdeenshire  ftirmer  expects  to  derive  a  large  proportion  of  his  retnms.  In 
the  oompanson,  reference  is  had  solely  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  kinds 
of  grahi  cultivated.  Whatever  decline  in  the  price  of  fat  cattle  may  arise 
from  free  trade,  will  fiJl  heavily  on  the  fanners  of  this  district ;  and  the  re- 
duction of  income  thus  occasioned  will,  of  course,  add  to  the  amount  of  loss 
shown  above. 

JAMES  HAY, 
Little  Ythsie,  \Zih  Deeimber  1849. 

Having  latdy  had  an  opportunity  of  examming  a  number  of  actwcU  accounts 
of  income  and  expenditure  on  various  farms,  I  can  confirm  the  substantial 
accuracy  and  fairness  of  the  above  statements,  Nos.  L  and  II.  Mr  Hay*s 
statement  above,  referring  to  tbe  system  of  agriculture  with  which,  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  we  are  most  conversant,  may,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be 
regarded  as  fair  and  just,  and  as  near  the  average  that  a  comparlsou  of  a 
number  of  individual  cases  would  indicate,  as  it  can  be  made. 

I  am  sensible  that,  in  many  cases  of  calculations — more  especaUly  in  tiM>9e 
in  which  certain  assumptions  have  to  be  made — it  la  quite  possible,  even  widi 
a  show  of  fairness,  to  bring  out  hy  means  of  figures  almost  any  result  that 
may  be  desired ;  but  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  above  statements,  the 
same  assumptions  (if  they  can  be  regarded  as  such)  are  made  on  both  sides  oif 
the  comparison,  with  the  exception  of  the  prices  at  which  agricultural  produce 
is  taken ;  and  it  is  submitted  with  confidence  that  these  are  neither  made 
higher  in  the  one  case,  nor  lower  in  the  other,  than  experience  warrants. 

W.  HAY, 
TiLLTDESK,  litk  December  1849. 

No.  IV. 

Estimated  Value  of  the  produce  upon  a  farm  in  Roxburghshire  of  500  acres, 
managed  according  to  the  five-shift  rotation,  thus : — 
200  acres  of  com  crop. 
200    „      of  grass. 
100    „     of  tamips. 

500 
It  is  here  assumed  that  there  are  no  local  advantages,  the  whole  green  crops 
being  consumed  upon  the  farm  by  sheep  and  cattle. 

I.  Peobocb  op  Coaif  Chops. 

Btuh.  Bash.  Biub. 

Oats,      100  acres,  at  48,  =  4800,  oflT  2406i^  leaves  for  sale,  2400 
Wheat,    60     „     at  88,  =  1980,  ofif   180,  „  1800 

Barley,    40      „     at  42,  «=  1680,  off   340,  „  1340 

Average  V«dme  dttnm§  t^  Un  yean  jMftoedim§  Crop  1848. 
2400  bushels  of  oats,  at  88.,  .  .  .  £960 

1800      „       of  wheat,  at  7s.,  ...  686 

1340      „       of  barley,  at  48.,  .  .  .  26S 

1558     0    0 

Valae  tf  grass  and  tanipi,  .         900    e    o 

Total  amount  of  prod«o«  said,  ....    £2058    0    0 
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Brought  forward^  2058     0    0 

Anaoai  ehu|;M  for  wages  and  ira4etmMi'8  bills,  &e.,   .     £400    0    0 

Public  and  parish  bordeiUy 46    0    0 

Annmal  ouUay  for  extra  maouresy  ....        150    0    0 

£695    0    0 
Capital  sunk  upon  improTements,  £2500,  at  10  per  cent,      250    0    0 
Value  of  stock  and  crop,  forming  a  floating  capital  of  £2000, 

at  5  per  cent  per  annum,   .        .        .        .        .        .        100    0    0 

Insurance  of  stock  against  deaths  and  other  casualties,  50    0    0 

995    0    0 

£1063    0    0 
Rent,       .        .        .        800    0    0 

Teaaat'g  profit,       .   ,  £203    0    0 

Estimated  Value  of  the  same  amonnt  of  procUce  at  the  present  rate  of 

prices: — 

2400  bushels  of  oats,  at  2s., £240    0     0 

1800        „      ofwheat,  at5s., 450     0     0 

1340        „     of  barley,  at  28. 9d.,  .        .        .        .        214    5    0 

£904     5    0 

Value  of  grass  and  turnips,         .        .        .  700    0    0 

Total  amount  of  produce,  £1€04    5    0 

Amount  of  expenses,  as  aboye,       995    0    0 

£609    B    0 
Rent,         .        .        .        800    0    0 


Tenant's  loss,    .  £191  15    0 

Value  of  produce  by  1st  estimate, £2118    0    0 

Do.  by  2d       do., 1615  10    0 


Difference,        .        .      £502  10    0 

The  total  amonnt  of  capital  inrested  is  £4500,  of  which  £2500  is  sunk  upon 
improyements.  According  to  the  first  estimate,  the  annual  return,  exclusive 
of  5  per  cent  per  annum  for  repayment  of  the  sum  sunk,  would  be  £548,  or 
at  the  rate  of  about  12  i  per  cent.  According  to  the  second  estimate,  the 
annual  return  wotdd  be  £45,  lOs.,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  1  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  the  same  sum. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  allow  my  name  to  be  affixed  to  Mr  Dudgeon^s  statement^ 
fts  attesting,  in  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  accuracy  of  it. 

My  estimates  and  his  very  nearly  correspond ;  but  as  every  one  has  his  own 
method  of  making  up  such  statements,  I  take  the  liberty  of  handing  along  with 
it  this  detail  of  my  own. 

In  all,  excepting  in  regard  to  the  value  of  live  stock,  or  produce  of  grass 
and  turnips,  we  nearly  agree ;  and  this  difference  may  be  accounted  for,  be- 
cause no  part  of  farm  produce  varies  so  much  in  its  return  as  that  of  the  live 
stock.  Upon  such  a  farm  as  that  which  is  taken  as  aa  example,  alieep  and 
cattle  are  not  wholly  reared  upon  the  farm,  but  part  are  bought  in  to  fatten  ; 
hence  the  returns  depend  upon  three  circumstances, — 1st,  upon  the  crops  of 
turnips  and  grass  bang  less  or  more  abundant ;  2d,  upon  the  price  of  lean  stock ; 
and,  3d,  upon  the  price  of  fat.  While,  therefore,  the  butcher  market  may  be 
reryhigh,  the  feeder  may  not  necessarily  be  well  paid, — and  hence,  in  making 
np  returns  under  this  head,  a  correct  average  Is  not  easily  ascertained ;  and  as- 
fhere  must  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  practical  men  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I  think,  for  publication,  Mr  Dudgeon's  method  of  stating 
the  returns  in  one  sum  is  preferable  to  giving  them  in  detail. 

JAS.  ROBERTON, 

Laotrio,  Idth  Dec,  V 
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No.  V. 

Statement  of  the  Annual  Charqe  against,  and  Returns  from,  a  400  impe- 
rial acre  Farm  in  Mid- Lothian — on  an  average  often  years  previous  to  free 
trade  in  com  and  cattle ; — with  a  comparative  statement  of  the  Returns  of 
Produce  from  the  same  farm  under  the  present  free- trade  measures  affect- 
ing agriculture.  The  farm  alluded  to  is  managed  on  the  four-course  shift 
— ^tho  whole  straw,  turnips,  and  clover  being  consumed  on  it,  and  an  ave- 
rage number  of  stock  fattened. 

Rent  of  farm,  400  acres  at  45s.  per  acre,      .... 

Interest  on  sunk  and  floating  capital,  .... 

Expenses  of  management,  wages,  tradesmen's  accounts,  extra 
manures,  grass  and  cloTer  seeds,  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 

Casualties  in  stock,  and  fire  insurance,  .... 

Public  and  parish  burdens,  ..... 

Total  yearly  charge,  .  .        ^2037    0    0 

To  meet  this  sum  there  is  the  produce  of  280  acres  com  crop, 
10  acres  potatoes,  and  the  profits  from  live  stock  as  follows: — 
100  acres  oats,  at  48  bushels  per  impe- 
rial acre,  .  .  4800 
Less  for  seed,  servants'  meal,  and 

horses,  .  .         .  2004 

Leaving  for  sale,        2796  at  Ss.  3d.,  £454    7    0 

70  acres  wheat,  at  82  bushels  per  acre,  2240 
Less  for  seed,  .  .  220 

Leaving  for  sale,       2020  at  7s., 
30  acres  barley,  at  48  bushels  per  acre,  1440 


£900 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

817 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Less  for  seed, 


Leaving  for  sale, 


100 
1840  at  4s., 


707    0    0 


268    0     0 


30  acres  beans,  at  40  bushels  per  acre,    1200 
Less  for  seed,  .  .  110 


Leaving  for  sale, 


Produce  of  10  acres  potatoes,  after  deducting  seed. 
Profits  from  live  stock  fed  upon  60  acres  ti^ips  and 
100  acres  grass,        .  ... 

Total  return,        .  £2324  12 


1090  at  48.  6d.,  245 
100 
660 


2324  12    0 
£287  12    0 


Profit, 
The  like  quantities  of  disposable  grain,  taken  at  the  present  prices, 

fetch  as  follows: — 

2796  bushels  oats,      @  28. 4d.,    .  .  .  £326    4  0 

2020       ...      wheat,  @  48.  9d.,    .  .  .  479  15  0 

1340       ...      barley,  @  38.  Od.,    .  .  .  201     0  0 

1090      ...      beans,   @  3s.  3d.,    .  .  .  177  12  6 

10  acres  potatoes,  .  .  .  .  100    0  0 

Add  profits  from  live  stock,  .  .  .  650     0  0 

Total  returns,      .  £1834  11  6 

Sum  chargeable  as  above  against  the  farm,  .  2037    0  0 

202    8  C 
Leaving  the  farmer  short,  for  rent,  capital,  and  expenses 

of  management,        ......  202     8 ^6 

Total  loss  annually  incurred,  £490    0    6 


THOs.  SADLER, 
NoBTON  AUiNS,  14(A  Decmhtr  1849. 
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No.  VI. 
Valuation  of  Produce,  and  Expense  of  Management  of  a  Farm  of  820 
Scots  acres,  situated  within  five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  on  an  average  of 
seven  years  previous  to  potato  failure  in  1846,  and  farmed  according  to 
the  four-shift  rotation,  the  straw  being  sold  in  Edinburgh,  and  dung 
bought.  The  produce  is  a  fair  average  of  the  best-managed  farms  within 
five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  during  the  period  from  which  the  average  is  taken. 
The  prices  noted  are  what  were  realised,  being  about  3s.  6d.  per  qr. 
above  the  average  prices  of  the  county,  and  the  expense  of  management 
charged  is  what  was  actually  paid. 


Acret.                                                      £  t.  d. 

50  Potatoes,  at  £17  per  acre,         850  0  0 

30  Turnip,  at  £\6  per  do.,  480  0  0 
50  Wheat,  5  qrs.  per  acre,  at  58s. 

per  qr.,          .            .            725  0  0 

so  Barley,  7  do.  do.,  at  346.  do.,  357  0  0 
50  Pasture,  let  at  £4  per  Scots 

acre,  .            .            .            200  0  0 

30  Haj,  at  £7  per  do.,  .  210  0  0 
80  Oats,  7i  qrs.  per  acre,  at  26s. 

per  qr.,          .            .            780  0  0 


320 


Produce  of  straw  sold, 
Manure  made  on  the  farm  from 
horses,  &c.,   . 

Value  of  produce. 
Expense  of  management. 


Profit, 


Acres.  £ 

50  Potatoe0,at£2perScot8acre,lOO 


t.d. 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


450    0  0 

80    0  0 

4132    0  0 
4025  17  6 


£106    2  6 


[We  ought,  perhaps,  to  explain  that 
this  case  is  peculiar.  It  is  that  of  a 
first-class  farm  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  attested  by  men  of  the 
same  standing  as  its  tenant,  and  si- 
milarly situated ;  the  average  of  the 
produce  is  very  high,  and  the  rent 
corresponding.  Mr  Gibson,  the  tenant 
farmer,  has  taken  the  details  of  the 
following  statement  from  his  books ;  so 
that  it  becomes  of  much  value,  as 
showing  the  statistics  of  farming  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis of  Scotland.  In  estimating  the 
productiveness  of  this  farm  by  the 
extent  of  the  yield,  our  English 
readers  must  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is 
divided  by  the  Scots  and  not  the  impe- 
rial acre  as  in  the  other  estimates,  the 
former  being  one-fifth  larger.  It  will 
be  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the 
yield  of  this  farm  is  extraordinary.] 


30  Turnip,  at  4s.  per  do.,  6 

50  Wheat,  23  qrs.  at  eOs.,  69 

,  30  Barley,  14  qrs.  at  358.,  24  10  0 

p  1 50  Pasture,  at  l7«.  per  acre,  42  10  0 

'  1 30  Har,  at  15s.  per  do.,  22  10  0 

\80  Oats,  at  40  qra.  at  28s.,  56    0  0 
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50  acres  potatoes,  34  tons  per 

acre,  horse  and  co\r  manure 

driven  from  Edinburgh,  at 

6s.  per  ton,    .  .  510    0  0 

30  acres  turnip,  30  tons  do.,  at 

48.  per  ton,    .  .  180    0  0 

Keep  of  15  horses,  at  £28  per 

annum,  .  .  420    0  0 

Do.  of  1  riding  horse,  do.,         28    0  0 
Wages  of  farm  overseer,  per 

annum,        .  •  32    0  0 

Do.     8  ploughmen,  at  £27 

per  do.,  .  .  216    0  0 

Do.      2  labourers  at    10s., 

and  1  boy  at  5s.  per  week,       65    0  0 
Outdoor  women-workers  per 

annum,  .  .  165    0  (K 

Reaping  160  acres  com  crop, 

at  12s.  per  acre,         .  96    0  0 

Wages  of  extra  men  securing 

crop. 
Cutting  30  acres  hay,  at  38.  9d., 
Cutting  hedges,  and  keeping 

fences,  gates,  and  houses  in 

repair, 
Smith  work,  per  annum, 
Carpenter  work,  do.,     . 
Veterinary  surgeon,  do., 
Saddler  work,  do., 
Millvrriffht,  engineer,  mason, 

and  sUter^s  accounts,  10    0  0 

Coals  for  steam-engine,  and 

steaming  and  bruising  horse 

food,  .  .  12    0  0 

Annual  loss  on  live  and  dead 

stock,  from  death  and  tear 

and  wear,      .  .  90    0  0 

Tolls,  custom,  and  marketing 

expenses, 
Insurance, 
Poor-rates  and  statute-labour, 

previous  to  passing  of  New 

foorUw,     .  .  30  17  0 

Assessed  taxes  and  income  tax,  19  18  0 
Interest  on  £1 500  capitol,  sunk 

in  permanent  improvements, 

at  10  per  cent,  .  150    0  0 

Interest  on  floating  capital  of 

£2000,  at  5  ner  cent,  100    0  0 

Rent  of  320  Scots  acres,  at 

£4 10s.  per  acre,       .  1440    0 

Expense  of  management,     £iW 
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Valuation  of  Produce  and  Expenses  of  Management  of  the  same  Farm,  for  Crop 
1849 :  as  the  Wheat  crop  is  considered  to  be  the  best  we  have  had  in  the 
district  since  1835,  every  allowance  is  made  for  this  in  estimating  the  produce. 
The  Oat,  Barlej,  and  Bean  crops  are  nnder  an  average,  but  are  charged  at 
average  quantities;  the  prices  noted  are  what  are  being  realised.  In  the  expense 
of  management  fiill  allowance  is  made  in  every  item  affected  by  present  prices, 
except  t£e  seed,  which  is  chained  as  paid  for  at  seed  time :  had  it  been  charged 
at  present  prices,  there  would  fall  to  be  deducted  from  expense  of  management 
a  sum  of  £28. 

A<TTe«.  Acres. 

[25  Potatoes,  at  £4  per  Scots  acre,  100    0  0 

135  Tuniipf,  at  5s.  pet  acre,  .  8  15  0 


25  Potatoes,  supposing  them  to 

be  sound,  at  £20,      .  500    0  0 

35  Turnips,  at  £14,  .  490    0  0 

20  Beans,  5  qr?.  per  acre,  at  26«. 

V»erqr.,  .  .  130    0  0 

heat,  6qr8.  per  Mre,  at  38s. 
pwqr.  .  .  513    0  0 

35  Barley,  7  qrs.  per  aere,  at  23a. 

perqr.,  .  .  281  15  0 

50  Pasture,  let  at  £4  per  acre,       200    0  0 
30  Hay,  at  £5,  lOs.  per  acre,        165    0  0       320 
80  Oats,  7}  qrs.  per  acre,  at  18s. 

per  qr.,  ,  .  540    0  0 
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Produce  of  straw,  sold  at  pre- 
sent prices,    .  .  400    0  0 
Manure  made  on  the  Farm,        70    0  0 


Value  of  Produce,  .        £3,289  15  0 
Expense  of  Management,  3,786  U  0 


Loss,  . 

Annual  Profit  prerioua 
to  1846,  . 


£496  19  0 
£106    2  6 


Loss  ineoired  by  difference 
of  price  under  free-trade,    £603     1  6 


Beans^  12A  qrs.,  at  34a.,  per  qr.,  price 

^              at  seed  time,            .             .  21  5  0 

'45  Wheat,  20  qrs.,  at  62s.,        do.,  62  0  0 

3,5  Barley,  17i  qrs.,  at  33s.,     do.,  28  17  6 

50  Pasture,  at  14s.  per  acre,     do.,  35  0  0 

30  Hay,  at  12s.  do.,                   do.,  18  0  0 

^80  Oats,  40  qrs.,  at  22s.  per  qr.,  do.,  44  0  0 


25  acres  potatoes,  30  tons  per  acre, 

horse  and  cow  manure,  driven  from 

Edinburgh,  at  5s.  per  ton,      . 
20  acres  beans,  20  tons  manure  per 

acre,  at  5s.  per  ton,    . 
35  acres  turnips,  25  tons  do.,  at  Ss.  6d. 

per  ton. 
Guano  and  other  extra  manures  applied 

to  turnip,  potato,  and  other  crops,      125 

K«ep  of  15  horses,  at  £22  per  annum,  330 

Keep  of  I  riding  horse,  do.,       .  22 

Wages  of  farm  overseer,  per  annum,        30 

Do.         8  ploughmen,  at  £25  per  do.,  200 

Do.         2  labourers,  at  9s.  each,  and 

1  boy  58.  per  week. 
Outdoor  women  workers,  per  annum. 
Reaping  160  acres  com  crop,  at  10s.  6d. 

per  acre. 
Wages  of  ox^«  men  securing  crop. 
Gutting  30  acm  hay,  at  38.  per  acre. 
Gutting  bedfles,  and  keeping  fences, 

gates,  and  houses  in  repair,    . 
Smith  work,  per  annum, 
OuT)enter^  work,  do., 
Veterinary  surgeon,  do.,  • 

Saddler  worii,  do^ 
Millwrifht,    engineer,    mason,  and 

slater  s  accounts. 
Goals  for  steam  engine,  and  steaming 

and  bruising  horses^  food. 
Annual  loss  on  live  and  dead  stock, 

from  death  and  tear  and  wear. 
Tolls,  custom,  and  marketing  expen- 


187  10  0 
100  0  0 
153    2  6 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


59  16  0 
165    0  0 


0  0 

0  0 

10  0 

00 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


10    0  0 
10    0  0 


90    0  0 


Insurance, 

Poor  rates  and  statute  labour  under 

New  Poor  Law,         .  . 

Aiaeesed  Uxea  and  income  tax, 
InUrcet  on  £1500  capital,  sunk  in 

permanent  improvements,  at  10  per 

cent. 
Interest  on  floating  capital  of  £2000, 

at  5  per  cent, 
Rent  of  320  acres,  at  £4,  lOs.  per 

acre,  .  .  .        1,440 


0  0 
0  0 


54    0  0 
19  18  0 


150    0  0 
100    0  0 


00 


Expenses  of  Management,        £3,786  14  0 

JOHN  GIBSON, 
Wool  MIT,  \dih  December  1849. 
CJoHN  FiNNiB,  Swanston. 
Attested  by  <  Gkorok  Watson,  Libbcrton  Mains, 
(  Alexandkb  Scott,  Craiglockhart, 
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Let  those  who  believe  that,  by  high 
farming,  the  soil  can  be  stimiilated  so 
as  to  prodaoe  enormonsly  augmented 
crops,  at  a  large  additional  profit, 
consider  the  above  statistics  well. 
They  arr  thb  statistios  or  the 

TXKT    HIGHEST   FARAflNO    IN    SCOT- 

lAND.  The  English  agricnlturist  has 
been  tannted  for  his  backwardness 
in  not  adopting  the  improvements  of 
his  northern  neighbour,  who,  with  a 
worse  climate,  has  made  the  most  of 
the  soil.  Snch  has  been  the  language 
ttsed  bjr  some  of  the  advocates  and 
apologists  of  free  trade,  who  are  now 
urging  the  fanner  to  lay  out  more 
capital  in  draining  and  manures — as- 
suring him  that,  by  doing  so,  the  re- 
turns will  far  exceed  the  interest  of 
the  outlay.  With  a  fine  dh^regard  for 
&e  elements  of  arithmetic,  they  insist 
that  low  prices  can  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  his  success,  and  that  only 
exertion  and  enterprise  are  wanting 
to  raise  him  above  the  reach  of  foreign 
competition.  The  above  tables  exhi- 
bit the  experiment,  worked  out  to  its 
highest  point.  In  these  cases  capital 
lias  bera  liberally  expended,  energy 
tasked  to  the  utmost,  and  every  means, 
which  science  can  devise  or  expe- 
rience suggest,  called  into  active  ope- 
ration. The  farmers  of  Mid- Lothian, 
Berwickshire  and  Forfarshire  may 
fiuriy  challenge  the  world  in  point  of 
professional  attainments.  They  have 
done  all  that  man  can  do,  and  here  is 
the  reward  of  their  toil. 

Supposing,  then,  that  hereafter  the 
permanent  price  of  wheat  were  to  be 
40s.  a  quarter ;  that  other  cereal  pro- 
duce r^nained  at  corresponding  rates; 
and  that  the  value  of  live  stock  did 
not  diminish  —  points,  upon  all  of 
which  we  are  truly  more  than  sceptical 
— it  will  follow  that  high  farming, 
«uch  as  is  at  present  practised  in  tho 
best  agricultural  districts  of  Scotland, 
cannot  by  possibility  be  carried  on. 
1^0  possible  reduction  of  rent  would 
«uflce  to  enable  the  farmer  to  conti- 
nue his  competition.  Such  a  fall  must 
necessarily  have  the  effect  of  annihi- 
lating one  of  the  two  classes ;  for  the 
landlord,  burdened  as  he  is,  would 
cease  to  draw  the  means  of  main- 
tenance from  his  estate,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  residue 
would  suffice  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  mortgages  and  preferable  burdens. 


To  the  people  of  Scotland  this  is  the 
most  vital  question  that  has  engaged 
their  attention  since  the  Union.  Our 
national  prosperity  does  not  depend 
upon  manufactures  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  that  of  England.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  our  wealth  arises 
directly  from  the  soil:  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  our  population  de- 
pend upon  that  for  their  subsistMioe. 
Even  if  Manchester  statistics  were 
applicable  to  England,  the  case  is 
different  here.  If  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  should  continue  as 
low  as  at  present — and  we  cannot  see 
what  chance  exists  of  their  rising,  in 
the  face  of  such  a  tremendous  import 
— the  effect  upon  this  country  must  be 
disastrous.  Such  prices  would  rednoe 
Scotland,  at  one  fell  swoop,  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland:  paralyse  the 
home  market  for  manufactures ;  throw 
hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  lower  the  revenue ;  augment 
the  poor-rates;  and  utterly  disorga- 
nise society.  And  yet  what  help  for 
it  ?  The  farmer  cannot  be  expected  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  losing  several 
hundreds  per  annum  by  cultivation. 
Let  Mr  Watson's  statement  be  exa- 
mined, and  it  will  appear  that  the  en- 
terprising and  ^Ifol  tenant  of  a  farm 
dT  five  hundred  acves,  in  the  best  com 
district  of  Forfar,  cannot  clear  his  ex- 
penses unless  the  rent  of  the  land  is 
reduced  by  one-half,  and,  even  if  that 
were  done,  he  coold  only  realise  a 
profit  of  sixpence  per  acre  I  Such  a 
result,  we  fairiy  allow,  would  appear, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  incredible;  yet  there 
it  is — vouched  for  by  men  of  name, 
character,  and  high  reputation.  This 
is  the  extreme  case ;  but,  if  we  pass  to 
Berwickshire,  we  shall  find  that  a 
reduction  of  half  the  rent  would  barely 
place  the  tenant  in  the  same  poattion 
which  he  occupied  previous  to  the 
withdrawal  of  protection.  Look  at 
No.  lY.,  and  the  result  will  appear 
worse.  Even  were  one  half  of  the 
rent  remitted,  the  profits  of  the  ten- 
ants, at  present  prices,  would  be  less 
by  £100  than  they  were  at  the  former 
rates  of  com.  Very  nearly  the  same 
results  will  be  brought  out,  if  we  cal- 
culate the  necessary  reductions  on  the 
rents  ofthe  Mid-Lothian  farms.  Lord 
Kinnaird  may  see  in  those  tables  the 
fate  which  is  in  store  for  him ;  and  he 
cannot  hope  to  escape  it  long,  even  bj  _ 
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inserting,  in  his  new  leases,  the  most 
stringent  stipulations  as  to  money 
payments  which  legal  ingenuity  can 
devise.  It  is  just  possible  that  ^*  men  of 
business  habits,"  retired  shopkeepers, 
and  others  of  that  class,  may  be 
coaxed  and  persuaded  into  trying  then* 
hands  at  a  trade  of  which  they  know 
literally  nothing.  They  may  be  in- 
cautious enough  to  put  their  names  to 
covenants,  not  conceived  according  to 
Mr  Caird's  liberal  principle,  and  so 
pledge  their  capital  for  the  fulfilment 
of  a  bargain  which  common  sense  de- 
clares, and  experience  proves,  to  be 
preposterous.  The  necessary  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  the  rent  must  be 
paid  out  of  capital,  a  process  which 
cannot  last  long;  and  the  unhappy 
speculator,  as  he  finds  his  earnings 
disappearing,  will  curse  the  hour  when 
he  yielded  to  the  delusioa,  that  high 
farming  must  be  profitable  in  spite 
of  the  variations  of  price.  The  poor 
seamstress,  who  weekly  turns  out  of 
hand  her  augmented  number  of  im- 
proved shirts — and  who  lately,  though 
on  exceedingly  erroneous  principles, 
has  found  a  warm  advocate  in  the 
kind-hearted  Mr  Sydney  Herbert — 
has,  in  her  own  way,  tested  the  value 
of  the  experiment.  There  is  more  cot- 
ton to  be  shaped,  and  more  work  to  be 
done,  but  the  prices  continue  to  fall. 
She  makes  two  additional  shirts,  but 
she  receives  nothing  fDr  the  additional 
labour,  because  the  remuneration  for 
each  is  beaten  down.  The  free-trade 
tariffs  are  the  cause  of  her  distress,  but 
the  unfortunate  creature  is  not  learned 
in  statistics,  and  therefore  docs  not 
understand  the  source  of  her  present 
misery.  No  more,  probably,  do  the 
female  population  of  the  Orkney 
islands,  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel  reduced 
to  penury  some  years  ago,  by  a  single 
stroke  of  his  pen,  through  the  article 
of  straw-plait.  From  I^erwick  to  the 
Scilly  Isles,  the  poor  industrious 
classes  were  made  the  earliest  vic- 
tims. The  tiller  of  the  land  is 
liable  to  the  operation  of  the  same 
rules.  By  the  outlay  of  capital,  he 
forces  an  additional  crop,  but,  the 
value  of  produce  having  fallen,  his 
returns,  estimated  in  money,  are  just 
the  same  as  before.  If  the  mainte- 
nance of  rents  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  depends  simply  upon  the 
supply  of  dupes,  we  are  afraid  that 


the  Whig  landlords  will  speedily  find 
themselves  in  a  sorry  case. 

AVo  by  no  means  wish  to  treat  thia 
question  as  if  Scotland  alone  were 
concerned.  The  English  agriculturist, 
who  knows  that  strict  economy  is  the 
rule  in  northern  farming,  will  readily 
acknowledge  that  our  observations 
have  even  greater  force  when  applied 
to  his  own  case.  It  would  have  been 
presumption  in  us,  had  we  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  field  of 
illustration,  which,  however,  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  other.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  it  will  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned, that,  if  high  farming  in  the  Lo- 
thians  or  on  the  Border  is  a  losing  trade, 
it  cannot  be  made  profitable  elsewhere 
within  the  boundaries  of  Britain. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  a  land- 
lord's question ;  and  we  find  Messrs 
Bright  and  Cobden,  with  more  than 
their  usual  m^gnity,  chuckling  over 
the  prospects  of  the  downfall  of  a  class 
which  they  honour  with  their  ranco- 
rous hatred.  They  do  not  affect  to 
disguise  the  pleasure  which  they  de- 
rive from  knowing  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  rents  are  being  paid  fronv 
the  farmer's  capital ;  and,  so  far,  they 
bear  important  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  calculations  we  have  submitted. 
It  is  not  our  business  at  present  to 
diverge  into  ethics,  else  we  might  be 
tempted  to  hazard  a  few  observations 
on. the  brutal  and  un-British  spirit 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  their  late 
harangues.  All  that  we  shall  do  now 
is  to  remark  that  they  are  trying,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  per- 
suade the  tenantry  of  Britain  that  this 
is  a  mere  landlords'  question ;  and  we 
are  bound  to  confess,  that  such  writers 
as  Lord  Kinnaird  have  materially 
contributed  towards  fostering  this 
delusion.  A  very  little  consideration, 
however,  will  snow  the  utter  fallacy 
of  such  an  opinion ;  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  good  sense  of  the  ten- 
antry of  Scotland  will  interfere  to 
prevent  them  from  being  led  astray 
by  the  devices  of  their  inveterate 
enemies. 

So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
opinions  enunciated  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Manchester  school,  at  their  late  ga- 
therings, their  view  resolves  itself  into 
this.  Abolish  the  rents,  and  agricul- 
ture will  go  on  as  before.  Little  argu- 
ment is  necessary  to  show,  that  the 
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proposition,  eyen  were  it.  admitted,  is 
bj  no  means  in  favour  of  the  farmer. 
Our  excellent  contemporarj,  The 
Standard^  has  already  disposed  of  it 
in  a  single  sentence: — Wipe  off  the 
rentSy  and  you  wipe  away  the  class 
which  heretofore  has  paid  the  rents, 
Mr  Bright  would  fain  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  farmers  that  they  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  landlords, 
and  that  no  sutfering  can  reach  them. 
Have  then  the  landlords,  in  most 
instances,  expended  nothing  on  the 
soil?  Their  outlay  does  not  appear 
in  balance  sheets,  however  large  may 
be  its  amount ;  but,  were  that  outlay 
added  to  the  farmei's  expenditure  of 
capital,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
even  without  rent,  at  present  prices, 
farming  would  be  otherwise  than  pro- 
fitable. But  did  it  never  strike  Mr 
Bright  that,  failing  rents,  the  land- 
lords must  necessarily  take  their 
farms  into  their  own  hands,  as  indeed 
has  occurred  already  in  several  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  ?  "We  presume 
he  does  not  contemplate  a  quiet  con- 
fiscation of  estates — if  he  does,  con- 
fiscation will  not  stop  there.  We 
suppose  the  owner  roust  still  have  the 
option  of  keeping  his  property ;  and 
if  so,  as  he  will  derive  no  profit  from 
it  in  the  shape  of  rent,  he  must  either 
farm  it  himself,  or  act  as  labourer  on 
wages  under  a  farmer.  We  appre- 
hend there  can  be  little  doubt  as  .to 
the  course  be  will  take,  when  driven 
to  such  an  extremity.  As  a  body, 
tenant-farmers  will  cease  to  exist. 
They  may  go  to  Poland  if  they  please, 
and  employ  their  practical  skill,  and 
such  remnant  of  capital  as  they  can 
save  from  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes, 
in  the  patriotic  task  of  growing  wheat 
cheaper  than  before,  for  the  British 
manufacturing  market;  but  in  this 
country  there  will  be  no  longer  any 
room  for  them.  We  shall  be  thankful 
to  know  if  any  course  more  feasible 
can  be  suggested  ;  but  indeed  in- 
genuity seems  to  be  at  fault,  and  the 
Free-traders  hardly  affect  to  conceal 
their  conviction  that  such  must  be  the 
result.  The  following  extract  from  a 
leading  article  in  the  Times  of  6th  De- 
cember, will  show  the  views  entertain- 
ed by  that  very  influential  journal. 

**  If  any  landowners  or  tenants  are 
thoroughly  persuaded  that,  nnder  the 
operation  of  ftree  trade,  land  will  yield  no 
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rent  to  the  owner,  or  no  profit  to  th© 
farmer,  let  them  dispose  of  their  land  or 
their  farms.  The  whole  world  lies  before 
them.  The  funds,  the  share-market, 
trades  and  manufactures  innumerable  and 
new  ones  every  day,  the  colonies,  the 
United  States,  the  Antipodes,  Europe, 
and  literally  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe,  is  open  to  the  enterprise  of  wealthy 
or  ingenious  men.  Those  who  regard  an 
English  landlord  or  yeoman  as  an  animal 
to  be  kept  in  a  hothouse  will  think  this 
very  cruel  advice,  but  it  is  advice  which 
nine-tenths  of  our  fellow^subjects  have  to 
to  follow,  at  least  once  in  their  lives. 
The  law  of  change  is  impressed  on  the 
whole  face  of  society.  Man  improves  by 
being  transplanted  to  new  soils,  and 
grafted  on  new  stocks.  Why  should  not 
the  lilroic  qualities  of  our  gentry  be  em- 
ployed in  the  improvement  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  spread  of  civilisation,  religion, 
and  manners !  Why  should  not  the  skill 
of  our  farmers  be  turned  to  account  in 
making  the  whole  earth  bring  forth  its 
full  produce  !  As  it  happens,  there  are  no 
classes  actually  concerned  in  the  material 
and  operations  of  industry  who  can  change 
their  place  with  so  little  difficulty  or  cost 
as  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  landowner  can  sell  his  estate,  and 
buy  another,  or  invest  the  money  in  the 
funds,  any  day  he  pleases.  The  tenant 
can  dispose  of  his  lease  and  his  stock 
without  much  sacrifice.  Can  an  attorney,, 
a  physician  or  surgeon,  a  beneficed  clergy- 
man, a  merchant,  a  retail  shopkeeper,  or» 
indeed,  any  commercial  or  professional 
person,  change  his  locality  ten  miles  with> 
out  sacrificing  at  least  30  or  50  per  cent 
of  his  present  income  !  Yet  many  such 
are  obliged  to  migrate,  and  resign  pre- 
sent income,  besides  all  the  other  losses 
involved  in  a  move,  in  the  mere  hope  of 
ultimately  improving  their  condition.  As 
for  our  agricultural  labonrers,  who,  we 
are  often  told,  are  the  staple  of  our  popu- 
lation, for  many  years  the  whole  force 
and  pressure  of  our  social  institutions  has 
been  applied  to  compel  their  migration. 
Landlord,  tenant,  parson,  overseer,  and 
even  a  man's  own  fellow-labourers,  are 
all  in  a  conspiracy  to  elbow  him  out  of 
the  crowd,  and  the  sooner  he  yields  to 
that  pressure  the  better.  Why,  then, 
should  it  be  thought  a  hard  thing  to  give 
the  same  advice  to  the  landowner  and  the 
farmer!" 

So  write  the  Free-traders,  and  wo 
wish  them  joy  of  their  argument. 
Henceforth,  then,  we  bught  to  aban- 
don all  foolish  scruples  connected 
with  home,  and  kindred,  and  coun- 
try—  all  national  considerations,  all 
the  ties  and  common  feelings  that 
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hitherto  have  held  EnglUbmen  to- 
other I  Truly,  the  cause  which 
requires  such  advocacy  as  this  must 
be  in  a  desperate  condition.  Such 
language  however,  extravagant  and 
puerile  as  it  is,  has  some  extrinsic 
value ;  for  it  shows  us  the  utter  sel- 
fishness and  entire  disregard  of  the 
Free-traders  fw:  every  other  interest 
in  Britain  except  their  own. 

We  shall  probably  be  told  that  we 
are  alarmists.  It  is  no  new  charge 
against  us.  The  same  thing  was 
said  when  we  denounced  the  policy  of 
government  towards  the  West  Indian 
interest,  and  also  when  we  fore- 
shadowed the  commercial  crisis  which 
overtook  us  in  1847.  One  excefftion 
may  be  taken  to  our  agricultural 
views,  on  the  ground  that  farms  have 
been  let  in  Scotland  without  any 
diminntion  of  rent.  We  allow  that 
such  is  the  case.  We  admit  that,  even 
during  the  bygone  year,  there^  has  been 
considerable  competition  for  farms; 
and  we  know  very  wdl  that  this  circum- 
stance has  tended  to  allay  the  fears  of 
many.  But,  after  all,  what  does  it 
prove  ?  Nothing  more,  we  apprehend, 
tiian  that  the  fanner  is  most  reluctant 
to  abandon  the  profession  to  which  be 
has  been  bred,  and  in  which  his  capi- 
tal is  invested ;  and  that,  in  times  of 
notoriously  unsettled  and  vacillating 
legislation,  he  may  be,  perhaps,  too 
sanguine  as  to  the  possibility  of  another 
change.  The  fact  that  some  farms,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  have,  of 
late,  brought  full  and  even  higher 
rents,  is  not  enough  to  warrant  the 
idea  that  present  engagements  can  be 
met.  It  does  not  follow  that  these 
will  continue  to  be  paid ;  nor  do  the 
parties  themselves,  we  presume,  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments, if  future  prices  are  such  as  we 
have  felt  constrained  to  reckon  them. 
We  have  seen  of  late,  in  other  mat- 
ters, how  easily  people  are  deceived 
by  sangaine  anticipations ;  and  it  has 
recently  been  lamentably  proved,  that 
it  is  often  long  before  disastrous  events 
produce  their  due  efiect  in  indicating 
tme  value.  I£»  in  the  less  intricate 
nuUter  of  railway  speculations,  we 
bave  seen  men  who  boasted  of  thdr 
•nperior  information,  involving  them- 
selves in  the  downward  course  of  these 
nnfortmiate  concerns,  under  the  idea 
that  the  tnming-pohit  of  depression 


had  been  attained,  and  that  golden 
profits  might  be  realised,  is  it  marve- 
lous if  the  farmer  should  be  deceived 
in  a  matter  which  has  been  so  muck 
mystified,  and  which  his  predilections 
and  peculiar  position,  in  most  instan- 
ces, will  not  admit  of  his  viewing 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  even  if  he 
possessed  the  means  of  correct  in- 
formation? His  education  and  habits 
compel  him  to  endeavour  to  continue 
his  occupation  at  all  hazards.  If 
once  he  abandon  his  calling,  he  is  ont 
of  a  situation  as  well  as  a  home.  It 
often  happens,  besides,  and  now  it 
is  peculiarly  the  case,  that,  to  dispose 
of  his  stocking — a  necessity  incumbent 
upon  the  loss  of  his  farm — is  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  his  property.  At  present, 
live  stock  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
under  what  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  for  the  last  few  years. 
Hence,  upon  such  a  vexed  question 
as  the  effects  of  the  corn  laws,  modi- 
fied and  free,  have  become,  it  is  only 
natural  that,  in  his  doubt,  and  dark- 
ness, and  perplexity,  he  should  stretch 
a  point  to  keep  possession  of  his  occu- 
pation ;  trusting  that,  if  matters  con- 
tinue to  be  adverse,  his  landlord  will 
have  the  like  commiseration  for  him 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  testify  for  his 
neighbour,  who,  under  other  circum- 
stances, is  also  writhing  beneath  the 
pressure.  In  such  a  case,  rent  becomes 
altogether  a  question  of  chance,  left  to 
be  modified  and  controlled  by  after 
circumstances. 

In  this  view  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  farms  falling  out  of 
lease  have  been  taken  at  rates  absurdly 
disproportioned  to  the  present  prices 
of  agricultural  produce.  Ask  any 
intelligent  farmer,  who  has  placed 
himsdf  in  this  position,  and  he  will 
firankly  confess  that  he  does  not  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  pay  his  rent,  unless 
some  very  material  change  in  the 
value  of  produce  shall  take  place. 
How  should  he  think  otherwise?  In 
the  better  districts  of  Scotland,  farm- 
ing has  been  carried  so  high  that 
there  is  hardly  any  margin  left  for 
improvement.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  soil  may  be  artifically  stimulated ; 
but,  that  porat  once  reached,  any 
further  appliances  become  positively 
hurtful,  and  defeat  the  intentions  of 
the  grower.  The  flower  of  our  ten- 
antry—the  men  whose  exertions  bare 
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made  the  land  what  it  is— can  go  hnt 
a  little  waj  farther.  Nor  can  the 
severest  inoralist  tax  them  with  a 
breach  of  probity  if  they  Bhoald  enter 
into  bargains  which,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  laws,  they  cannot 
possibly  fulfil.  The  legislature  took  no 
account  of  them  when  it  abolished 
protection.  Parliament  dealt  with 
them  more  tyrannically  than  any 
irresponsible  monarch  would  have 
dared  to  deal  with  a  people  far  less 
intelligent  and  far  less  cognisant  of 
their  rights.  The  laws  have  ceased 
to  be,  in  the  estimation  of  the  multi- 
tude, final.  We  now  consider  them, 
and  most  justly,  as  mere  make-shifts 
which  cannot  stand  against  the  pres- 
sure of  a  well-organised  agitation; 
and  men  speculate  on  the  probability 
of  their  changes,  just  as  gamblers 
make  adventures  on  the  probable 
fluctuations  of  the  fhnds.  No  man 
can  deny  that  such  is  the  case.  Free 
trade  is  in  the  ascendant  to-day: 
to-morrow,  protection  may  be  upper- 
Kost.  A  sad  state  of  things  truly ; 
but  such  as  must  necessarily  occur, 
when  statesmen,  whose  beads  have 
grown  hoary  in  office,  desert  principle 
to  adopt  expediency,  and  repudiate 
the  professions  ai  a  whole  lifetime,  for 
the  sake  of  outwitting  thebr  political 
opponents.  Oar  steadfast  conviction 
ia,  that  unsettled  legislation  has  tend- 
ed more  than  anything  else  to  prevent 
an  immediate  depreciation  in  the  rents. 
Foster  gambling,  and  you  create 
gamblers.  Farms  are  now  taken  on 
speculation,  with  the  view,  not  to 
increased  production  of  the  land,  but 
to  farther  changes  in  the  experimen- 
tal policy  of  the  nation. 

But  in  reality  we  apprehend  that 
such  cases  are  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule.  We  have  heard  it  trumpeted 
^abroad  that  certain  farms  in  East 
Lothian  were  let  during  the  course  of 
last  year  at  an  advuice.  We  have 
taken  pains  to  investigate  this  matter; 
and  we  find  on  inquiry  that,  in 
4M)me  cases,  such  farms  have  been 
taken  by  new  men  of  little  agri- 
cultural experience.  Lord  Kinnaird 
may  be  glad  to  hear  this,  but  we  can- 
not view  it  in  the  light  of  an  ea- 
couraging  symptom.  Others,  no 
doubt,  have  been  retaken,  probably 
under  the  influence  of  such  considera- 
tions as  we  have  just  stated.  Again, 
we  find  that  some  farms  in  the  south 


of  Scotland  are  very  differently  situ- 
ated now,  than  they  were  before. 
The  extension  of  the  railway  system 
has  given  to  such  of  them  as  are  near 
stations,  advantages  which  were  en- 
joyed heretofore  by  such  farms  only 
as  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
large  towns;  and  in  this  way  their 
value  has  been  increased.  But  it  ia 
quite  evident,  that,  unless  some  ex- 
traordinary fallacy  lurks  in  the  tables 
which  we  have  given  above — unless 
the  leading  practical  agriculturists  of 
Scotland  are  either  possessed  by  some 
monstrous  arithmetical  delusion,  or 
banded  in  some  organised  conspiracy 
to  mislead  the  public  mind — no  ex- 
ceptional case  can  be  admitted  as  of 
any  weight  whatever  in  determining 
the  general  question.  On  the  part  of 
ourselves,  and  of  our  correspondents, 
we  not  only  invite,  but  we  broadly 
diallenge  investigation.  We  desire 
that  tl^  truth  may  be  made  known, 
because  any  delusion  on  either  side 
must  tend  to  the  public  detriment. 

If  our  statistics  should  be  admitted 
as  correct,  we  think  it  must  be  clear 
to  demonstration  that  British  agricul- 
ture cannot  maintain  itself  longer 
against  the  competition  of  the  foreign 
grower.  We  believe  it  impossiUe  for 
any  man  who  has  attended  to  the 
minute  statements  given  above,  to 
arrive  at  an  opposite  conclusion.  No 
appliances,  no  energy,  no  high  farm- 
ing, can  avail  in  this  ruinous  strug^. 
To  expect  that  more  capital  will  be 
embarked  in  so  losing  a  trade,  is  per- 
fectly idle.  Even  if  tenants  had  the 
wish  to  do  so,  they  would  fail  for  the 
want  of  means.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  preceding  tables  what  amount  of 
capital  is  usually  perilled  on  Scottish 
farms,  and  what  amount  of  loss,  at 
present  prices,  the  farmer  must  neces- 
sarily sastain.  Even  in  better  times, 
few  men  could  afford  to  do  as  much  as 
has  abeady  been  done  by  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  Lothians  and  Berwick- 
shire; and,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  great  body  of  the  tenantry 
cannot  find  the  means  to  continue 
their  ordinary  operations.  With  capi- 
tal exhausted  and  credit  denied  to 
him,  what  is  the  farmer  to  do  ?  The 
question  is  one  which  we  would  fain 
see  answered,  and  that  immediately, 
by  those  who  have  brought  us  to  the 
present  pass.  It  cannot  remain  long 
unanswered,  without  such  an  aug- 
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mentation  of  distress  as  must  render 
all  remedy  ineffectual. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  for  the 
tenant,  who,  as  an  old  contracting 
party,  has  been  utterly  sacrificed  by 
free- trade  legislation.  As  a  new 
contractor,  we  have  shown  that  he 
is  placed  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  disadvantage,  arising  from 
ignorance  as  to  his  real  position,  his 
past  exertions,  and  his  future  pro- 
spects. Had  we  spoken  rashly  on 
this  matter,  we  should  have  been 
liable  to  the  utmost  blame ;  but  we 
have  not  put  forward  any  one  posi- 
tion which  is  not  based  upon  facts, 
laboriously  ascertained,  and  closely 
scrutinised  ;  and  all  these  are  open  to 
challenge,  if  any  assailant  has  the 
mind,  or  the  power,  to  refute  us. 
We  state  nothing  which  is  not 
founded  on  evidence  of  the  clearest 
kind,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  our 
statements  can  be  met  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner. 

We  observe  that  Mr  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  in  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Fettercaim  Farmers'  Club,  has  taken 
a  different  line  of  argument ;  and  if 
his  views  should  prove  to  be  correct, 
we  must  necessarily  admit  that  the 
British  agriculturist  has  no  ground 
for  complaint  at  all.  We  are,  it 
seems,  making  a  vast  deal  of  noise 
without  anything  to  justify  it.  We 
are  clamouring  about  an  imaginary 
evil,  when  we  ought  to  be  deeply 
grateful  for  natural  benefits  vouch- 
safed to  us.  So  thinks  Mr  Glad- 
stone, or  at  least  so  be  speaks ;  and 
as  his  undeniable  talents,  and  the 
high  official  position  which  he  for- 
merly occupied,  entitle  him  to  an 
attentive  hearing,  we  shall  briefly 
recapitulate  his  views.  These  are 
not  new,  for,  if  we  recollect  right, 
they  were  enunciated  so  early  as 
last  spring  by  the  Hon.  Sydney 
Herbert,  a  gentleman  belonging  to 
the  same  political  section  as  Mr 
Gladstone,  and  they  were  then  triumph- 
antly refuted  by  Mr  John  Ellman,  in 
his  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Since  that  time,  however, 
another  harvest  has  intervened,  and 
Mr  Gladstone  now  takes  up  the 
argument  of  his  friend  under  better 
Aospioes,  and  with  a  greater  show  of 
phuiBlbiUty. 
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Foreign  competition,  according  to 
Mr  Gladstone,  is  not  the  cause  of  low 
prices.  "  This  is  not,"  says  he,  *'  the 
first  time  that  we  have  had  difficul- 
ties. We  have  had  many  periods 
when  low  prices  prevailed.  Certainly, 
at  present,  prices  are  extremely  low ; 
but,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
there  is  a  sort  of  compensation  for 
these  low  prices  arising  from  great 
abundance — the  result  of  improved 
processes  of  growing  the  crop,  and,  of 
consequence,  an  improved  yield.  With 
regard  to  the  cause  of  declining  prices, 
I  cannot  adopt  the  line  of  argument 
of  those  who  look  only  to  importations 
as  the  chief  cause.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  speak  so  accurately  of  Scotland, 
but,  as  to  England,  the  wheat  crop 
this  year  was  the  largest  ever  known. 
Upon  one  single  acre  of  land,  of 
average  quality,  no  less  than  sixty- 
eight  bushels  of  wheat  have  been 
ta3:en  from  the  crop  of  this  year.  I 
must  also  point  out  the  fact  to 
you,  that,  although  the  crop  is  the 
largest,  the  prices  are  by  no  means 
the  lowest  we  have  seen — for  instance, 
in  the  year  1835,  when  the  sliding- 
scale  was  in  full  operation,  we  had 
wheat  at  35s.  per  quarter,  and  this  not 
only  for  a  short  time^  but  for  the  whole 
yea3\  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that,  at 
the  present  time,  we  have  prices  5s. 
per  quarter  higher  than  they  were  in 
1835,  with  a  corn-law  prohibitory  till 
wheat  rose  to  70s.  per  quarter,  then  I 
cannot  see  that  we  have  any  such 
great  cause  for  alarm  as  many  ima- 
gine." 

The  first  remark  that  we  shall  make 
with  reference  to  this  statement,  is, 
that  it  is  utterly  incorrect.  We  do  not 
know  from  what  source  Mr  Gladstone 
ordinarily  draws  his  figures,  but  if  any 
one  will  consult  the  official  tables  of 
returns  for  the  year  1835,  he  will  find 
that  the  average  of  wheat  was  39s.  4d., 
and  not  35s.,  as  Mr  Gladstone  has 
unwarrantably  asserted.  We  have 
gone  over  the  weekly  averages  for  the 
whole  of  that  year,  and  we  find  that 
wheat  was  never  once  quoted  &o  low  as 
35s.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  accu- 
racy is  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  we  can- 
not allow  such  a  statement  as  this  to 
pass  unnoticed.  The  following  are 
the  lowest  weekly  and  aggregate 
averages  for  the  whole  year,  taken 
from  the  official  tables,  and  we  have 
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purposely  selected  these  in  order  that 
Mr  Gladstone  may  have  the  fiill  benefit 
of  the  nearest  approximation  to  his 


LOWEST    WREKLT    AND    AGOREOATB    AV£R- 
AOES  THROUGHOUT  THE  TEAR  1885. 
ipqe  Weekly  Aggregate 

looo.  average.  aTeiage. 

9.    d,  «.     d, 

January,      .        40    1  40    7 

February,    .        40    4  40  10 

March,         .        39    8  40    0 

April,  .        .        89     3  39     1 

May,    .        .        38    6  a[8  11 

June,  .        .        39    8  39     5 

July,    .        .        40    5  40     1 

August,        .        40     4  42    5 

September,  .        87    7  39    2 

October,       .        36  11  37    8 

NoTember.  .        36    7  36    9 

December,    .        36    0  36    8 

What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  averment,  that,  in  1835, 
we  had  wheat  at  35s.,  *^  and  this  not 
only  for  a  short  time,  but  for  the 
whole  year  ?  "  Not  even  for  a  single 
week  have  we  a  vestige  of  any  snch 
quotation  !  This  is  blunder  the  first, 
and  it  is  so  serious  a  one,  that,  on 
his  own  showing,  it  is  enough  to 
invalidate  the  whole  of  his  argu- 
ment. It  is  not  a  fact  "  that,  at 
the  present  time,  we  have  prices  58. 
per  quarter  higher  than  they  were  in 
1835."  The  diflference  is  a  fractional 
part  of  a  shilling;  and  if  Mr  Gladstone 
wishes  to  find  a  time  when  the  prices 
were  five  shillings  lower  than  at  pre- 
sent, he  must  go  back  to  the  year 
1779 ;  and,  in  travelling  towards  that 
period,  he  will  meet  with  some  start- 
ling facts  in  the  financial  history  of 
the  country,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
observation.  In  1779,  he  will  find 
wheat  at  33s.  8(1.,  the  produce  of  such 
a  harvest  that  the  export  of  grain 
exceeded  the  import  by  217,222 
quarters.  -  But  he  will  also  find  that 
the  national  debt,  at  that  period,  was 
just  one-fourth  of  what  it  now  is; 
and  that  the  poor-rates  of  England, 
instead  of  touching  eight  millions, 
were  considerably  short  of  two. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  true  that  the  last 
wheat  crop  was  the  largest  ever  known 
in  England.  This  is  a  wild  an^tterly 
extravagant  assertion.  The  bygone 
crop  was  a  good  one,  less  on  account 
of  quality  than  of  gift;  but  every 
agriculturist  knows  that,  within  the 
experience  of  the  present  generation, 
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we  have  had  far  finer  crops.  That  of 
1815  was  enormous  in  its  yield — so 
great  that  we  did  not  import  a  single 
quarter  of  grain,  and  the  average  price 
of  wheat  for  that  year  was  63s.  8d. 
The  crop  of  1822  was  not  very  much 
inferior.  These  are  notorious  in- 
stances; but  in  order  to  ascertain, 
with  as  much  precision  as  possible, 
the  relative  quality  of  the  bygone 
crop,  we  submitted  the  statement  of 
Mr  Gladstone  to  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive cora-dealei-s  in  Leith,  and  the 
following  is  his  reply.  "Mr  Glad- 
stone's statement  is  certainly  veiy  un- 
like that  of  a  person  of  his  high 
authority;  though  I  conceive  it  as 
calculated  to  do  much  mischief  In  the 
present  depressed  state  of  the  com- 
trade,  as  many  people  will  judge  of  it 
from  Mr  Gladstone's  high  standing. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  estimating  a 
crop  by  a  ycn-d  in  any  field,  or  by  a 
single  acre.  We  hear  now  a  great 
deal  of  the  land  being  more  productive, 
by  draining  and  other  improvements ; 
and  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  when 
a  good  wheat  season  occurred,  we 
should  have  more  wheat  than  in  pre- 
vious years ;  but,  from  all  the  con- 
firmation we  have  yet  obtained,  I  am 
by  no  means  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  last  crop  is  a  great  one,  far  less 
that  it  Is  greater  than  ever  known.  The 
present  generation,  I  have  no  doubt, 
have  seen  larger  crops  of  wheat  than 
our  forefathers  ;  but  I  think  1814, 
1815,  1822,  1825,  1831,  1832,  1833, 
1834,  1835,  1841,  and  1842,  were 
better  seasons  than  the  last.  Essex, 
and  several  other  English  counties 
which  had  bad  crops  m  1848,  have 
much  greater  crops  in  1849  ;  but  Lin- 
colnshire, and  several  other  very  im- 
portant counties,  have  very  deficient 
crops  on  certain  vaiieties  of  soil.  All 
that  can  be  said  of  the  present  crop 
is,  that  it  is  a  full  one,  generally 
speaking.  More  of  it,  I  am  sure, 
wUl  yield  under  40  bushels  an  acre 
than  over  40 ;  and  ver^  little,  indeed, 
60  or  68,  as  Mr  Gladstone  says  a 
single  acre  has  produced."  So  much 
for  the  general  yield  ;  let  us  now  re- 
vert to  the  seasons  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  selected  for  comparison. 

The  crop  of  1835  was  not  only 
larger  than  that  of  1849,  but  it  came 
to   us   under    circumstances    which 
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entirely  predade  a  comparison  <^  the 
years,  if  prices  are  to  be  taken  as  a 
criterion.    The  crop  of  1S35  was 

THE  LAST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  FIKE  ONES. 

We  subjoin  the  statistics  from  1830, 
which  was  a  bad  season,  to  1836, 
when  the  harvest  was  again  nnfin- 
TOorable : — 


Year.       Qiurters  imported. 


Ayera^  price. 

#.  d. 
64  3 
§6  4 
5S    8 

^2  11 
46  2 
3d  4 
48    6 


1830,  1,701,889, 

1831,  l,4dl,631, 

1832,  325,435, 

1833,  82,346, 

1834,  64,553, 

1835,  28,483, 

1836,  24,826, 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  was  a 
succession  of  good  hanrests  which 
brought  down  the  prices  gradually 
from  66s.  4d.  in  1831,  to  398.  4d.  m 
1835.  Last  year  we  had  one  good 
harvest  foUowiug  a  remarkably  bad 
one,  and  yet  Mr  Gladstone  wonld  at- 
tempt to  persuade  ns  that  the  pre- 
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sent  reduction  of  price  arises  solely 
from  excessive  plenty,  as  in  1835 1 
If  it  were  so,  where  would  be  the 
room  for  that  importation,  which^ 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
bygone  year,  has  more  than  doubled 
that  of  1848,  for  the  corresponding 
period?  For  his  own  sake,  we  are 
sorry  to  find  Mr  Gladstone  resorting 
to  fallacies  so  exceedingly  flimsy  and 
transparent.  Surely  he  mast  be 
aware  that  the  extreme  depreciation 
of  price,  which  is  the  cause  of  agricul- 
tural distress,  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility be  the  result  of  the  late  harvest 
— for  this  unanswerable  reason,  that,  in 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  year,  before 
the  com  had  shot  in  the  fiekb,  prices 
were  rapidly  dwindling.  The  deficient 
crop  of  1848  could  not  have  put  prices 
down — we  presume  that  even  Mr 
Gladstone  will  not  maintain  thai — ^and 
yet,  for  the  week  ending  April  7, 1849- 
we  find  the  averages  of  England  a& 
follows:— 


AVBEAOB  PRICBB  •P  GKAiM  FOB  WBBK  EHDIlfO  APRIL  7,  1849, 

268.  5d. 


WbmL  Barley. 

44i.  5d.  28s.  Sd.  16a.  dd. 

So  then,  after  a  poor  crop  in  1848,  we 
find  prices  lower  than  they  were  in 
1834,  after  a  series  of  fine  crops,  and 
we  are  calmly  asked  to  adopt  the  con- 
clusion that  a  sin^e  good  crop  in 
1849  has  done  all  the  mischief  I  Mr 
Gladstone  might  just  as  well  tell  ue 
that  our  present  prices  are  aflected  by 
the  crop  of  1850,  which  is  now  lying 
in  embryo  in  the  seed. 

Bat  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Mr 
Crladstone,  who  goes  on  to  assert  that 
low  prices  have  nothing  to  do  wlik 
importations  from  abroad.  This  posi- 
ti(m  he  tries  to  fortify  by  rather  an  in- 
genious process,  as  will  beseeafrom  the 
following  extract  from  his  speech  :— 

*  Let  me  point  out  mbo  that  I  had  the 
o«rio9tty  to  obtain  an  aeooant  of  the  laet 
month*!  ia^ortatioBfl  iato  ^s  oauntiy, 
and,  on  oemparing  the  sane  with  those  of 
1848,  the  decrease  (his  year  is  very  re- 
markable ;  and,  besides,  with  dtrntnisfaed 
importatione  this  yeai^  must  be  taken  into 
account  the  fact,  that  from  the  eoadiUon 
of  the  crop  this  year,  as  compared  with 
the  last,  the  value  of  our  grain  is  at  least 
5s.  superior  to  the  mere  nominal  price. 
In  October,  last  year,  you  had  good  prices 
for  wheat ;  in  this  year,  bad.  I  asl^  was 
this  owing  to  importations  from  abroad, 
•rwas  it  Mt  t  I  give  yM  tke  reniU  in 
*«■'«>  which  I  think  will  oosvinoe  yon 


28s.  Id.  29s.  6d. 

what  is  the  reason  of  the  Ww  prices.  In 
October  1848,  the  importation  of  wheat  to 
this  oeintry  was  no  less  than  506,000 
qnarters;  in  1849,  it  is  only  154,000  quar- 
ters. How  are  we  to  account  for  this, 
but  simply  from  the  great  abundance  of 
wheat  at  home  this  year,  while  in  1848 
the  supply  was  somewhat  short ;  and,  so 
fw  as  regards  the  English  farmer,  I  con- 
sider he  is  better  off  this  year,  with  his 
large  crop  and  low  prices,  than  he  was 
last,  with  his  aaall  crop  and  Ugh  prices.'* 
If  anything  ooakl  make  ns  lose  o«r 
patience,  while  dealing  with  somomen- 
tons  a  snbject,  it  wonld  be  the  sight 
<^  snch  statements  as  these.  Observe 
how  the  matter  stands.  Mr  Gladstone 
is  argaing  that  hnportatioas  from 
abroad  do  not  afiect  prices  here,  and, 
by  way  of  proof,  he  gives  us  the  sta- 
tistics of  a  single  month.  He  says — 
Last  October  yon  had  i^ood  prices  and 
large  importations :  this  October  yoa 
have  bad  prices  and  diminished  im- 
portatioo.  Er^,  importations  have 
nothing  to  do  with  prices  1  Is  Mr 
Gladstone  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that,  #r  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  year  1849,  the  quantity  of  grain 
imported  was  mrore  than  double 
that  of  the  preceding  season,  and 
that  almost  every  warehouse  in  on* 
ports  ia  filled  ahoMSt  to  bnrstiag  with 
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Ibreiga  grain  ?  Is  he  Aw*re  that  this 
duniais^d  h»pori  for  October,  if 
extended  over  the  jear,  wonM  gire 
an  anoant  greater  than  was  brought 
in  daring  aaj  liaiune  year  pferioas  to 
1839?  Let  ns  see  how  this  matter 
atands,  adopting  his  Yerj  foyoorable 
calcttlations. 

IMFOnrS  OP  WSKAT  AWD  WRKAT  FLOtTH 

Df  aAD  sBAaoais. 


1810,  .  .  1,491^1 

1817,  .  .  1/)2V^» 

1818,  .  .  1^93,518 
1829,  .  .  1,364,200 
18S0,  .  .  1,701^89 
1838,  .  .  1,854,452 

The  October  imports,  which  Mr 
Gladstone  considers  as  being  rednced 
in  conse<pience  of  the  good  harvest  at 
home,  woaid,  if  spread  over  the  year, 
amount  to  1,848,000  quarters — being 
very  little  less  than  the  average 
amount  imported  firom  1886  to  1840, 
when  we  had  five  bad  or  indifferent 
seasons  in  succession.  Mr  Gladstone, 
however,  we  apprehend,  leaps  too 
rapidly  at  his  coaclnstons.  He  should 
have  waited  until  the  frost  set  in,  and 
then,  perhaps,  he  might  have  been 
able  to  point  to  a  materially  diminished 
importation.  We  should  like  to  know 
how  he  will  dispose  of  the  ascertained 
statistics  for  November.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

FSMuoif  «m.nf  Tiffo  umna 

0«  NOVIHBBl  1849. 


tboagh  of  whemt  the  ^aatity  reported 
has  been  less  thaa  of  other  grain.  Of 
English  com  of  any  kind,  (if  we  exoept 
barley,)  the  total  reports  are  iusignificaDt^ 
and  but  a  few  cargoes  of  oats  from  Ire- 
land.  The  state  of  the  trade,  on  the 
seyeral  market  days,  was  languid,  and 
eren  at  lower  prices  for  bariey  and  oats, 
buyers  were  indisposed  to  get  into 
stock.'' 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
arrivals  of  grain  at  London  from  the 
8d  to  the  8th  of  December,  which 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  sources 
from  which  the  population  of  our  vast 
metropolis  is  fed ;  and  we  leave  Mr 
Gladstone  to  reconcile  it,  as  he  best 
can,  with  his  new  theory  of  importa- 
tions:— 


Wheat  and  wheat  ilenr,    .  215,184 

Barley  aad  bariey  seal,  .  90,3e4 

Oata  aad  cat  meal,            .  114,811 

RyeaodryeBMai,    .  6,201 

Beaaa,      ....  19,061 

Pease,      ....  22,269 

Indian  com,      .        •        .  46,306 

Bockwheat,       ...  80 

being  equal  to  513,615  quarters  of 
all  kinds  of  grain  for  the  month  1 
These  are  the  diminished  Importa- 
tions  1  Bat  we  shall  come  down  even 
later,  and  inquire  what  sort  of  propor- 
tion the  arrivals  of  foreign  grain  bear 
to  those  of  British  growQi  in  the 
London  maricet,  aecording  to  the  last 
accounts.  We  oo^  fimn  the  Timus 
of  December  11: — 

''CouK  ExcHAHOE,  Mooday,  Ikt.  10. 
— Throaghout  the  past  week,  there  have 
been  good  arrivals  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
aats  lata  thia  laariwt  frem  ahfvad,  al- 


Wlieat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 

Rye, 

Beaas^ 
P«aM, 


British. 
On. 
4601 
6144 
7870 

962 

1077 

20A5* 


Fonign. 

19,617 

19,842 

21,718 

514 

887 

6,713 

68,741 


So  then,  after  tiie  harresting  of 
*^  the  largest  wheat  crop  ever  known 
in  EngiMd,"  and  at  the  dead  season 
<tf  the  year,  when  the  navigation  of 
the  Elbe  is  closed,  the  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  into  the  London  market 
exceeds  the  arrival  of  English  wheat 
by  a  ratio  of  neariy  five  to  one  1  And, 
with  such  facts  before  as,  we  are  for- 
bidden to  believe  that  imports  aifiBot 
prices  \  We  hope,  when  we  next  meet 
Mr  Gladstone,  to  find  him  in  a  more 
logical  humour,  and  better  prepared 
with  his  facts. 

It  is  not  surprising  if,  in  a  contro- 
versy of  this  kind,  we  sbonkl  find  the 
Free-traders  openly  contradicttag  each 
other,  and  very  often  themselves,  in 
the  advke  which  thc^^  grataitfraaly 
ofier  to  the  agrkakorist.  One  sec- 
tion reconunends  forther  outlay  on 
the  land,  more  extended  and  elabo- 
rate tillage,  and  prophesies  in  retain 
an  augmented  cereal  crop.  Another 
totally  repudiates  this  view,  bat 
advises  that  the  loss  shonki  be  made 
good  by  green  crops,  wkler  pastures, 
and  an  infinite  multiplieation  of  cat- 
tle. The  former  phikathropisU  want 
more  grain;  the  latter  insist  upon  an 
extended  consuasptioin  of  butcher 
meat.    The  tendency  of  late  legiiip^ 
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tion  has  been  in  favoar  of  the  latter 
view,  and  the  consequence  has  been  a 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  cattle 
throughout  the  kingdom,  of  at  least 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  con- 
sumer has  not  yet  got  the  full  benefit 
of  it,  but  the  farmer  has  incurred  the 
loss ;  and  we  know  instances  of  pas- 
turings  on  which,  for  the  last  two 
years,  not  a  single  shilling  of  profit 
has  been  realised.  The  cattle  when 
sent  to  market,  after  being  fattened, 
have  brought  the  same  price  which 
was  given  for  them  in  their  lean  and 
hungry  condition.  The  Free-traders 
are  very  bold  about  cattle,  alleging 
that,  in  this  respect,  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  effects  of  foreign 
competition.  And  undoubtedly,  to  a 
casual  observer,  this  would  appear  to 
be  one  of  the  least  objectionable 
parts  of  their  scheme.  Still  there  is 
something  mysterious  in  the  fact  of 
the  great  depreciation.  The  prices  of 
cattle  have  fallen,  until  profit  has 
been  nearly  extinguished  ;  and  if  we 
exclude  altogether  the  idea  of  foreign 
competition,  the  necessary  conclusion 
will  be,  that  the  supply  has  vastly 
exceeded  the  demand.  This  is  but 
poor  comfort  to  those  who  are  told  to 
look  to  green  crops  for  their  remunera- 
tion. But  we  think  that  the  subject 
requires  a  closer  examination  than  it 
has  yet  received.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  depreciation  of  live  stock  is 
intimately  connected  with  importa- 
tion, and  the  result  of  our  inquiries 
will  show  whether  we  are  right  or 
wrong.  But  first  let  us  glance  at  the 
ascertained  effects  of  importation  un- 
der the  relaxed  tariff. 

The  first  fruit  of  the  unrestricted 
trade  in  live  stock — which  exhibited 
a  number  that  mounted  up,  for  the 
first  five  years,  at  a  rate  increasing 
annually  fourfold,  until  the  number 
of  "oxen  and  bulls"  reached  from 
1885  in  1843,  to  27,831  in  1848— 
was  no  donbt  suflSciently  alarming. 
But,  judging  from  the  trade  of  the 
year  ending  1848,  and  of  the  present 
season,  this  influx  would  appeal*  to 
have  reached  its  full.  Assuming  this 
to  be  the  case — as  the  entire  number 
would  not,  on  a  rough  calcnlation, 
furnish  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days' 
supply  of  beef  to  the  whole  country 
— perhaps  there  is  not  much  reason  to 
apprehend  any  great    depression  in 
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home  prices  from  the  influence  of 
the  importation  of  foreignJiv«  stock. 
Besides,  from  the  tendency  of  recent 
improvements  in  agriculture — should 
these  fortunately  continue  in  opera- 
tion— to  increase  materially  the  sup- 
plies of  beef  and  mutton,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  these  necessaries  could,  in 
future,  be  afforded  at  such  a  price  as 
to  exclude  the  probability  of  any 
great  accession  to  our  importations 
for  many  years. 

We  believe  that  the  only  consider- 
able harm  which  has  resnlted  from 
the  importation  of  live  stock,  has 
been  the  importation  of  two  very 
fatal  diseases,  which  have,  since  then, 
carried  off  numbers  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  which,  like  most  epidemics, 
will  in  all  human  probability  become 
permanent.  The  mortality  was  so 
serious,  that  Parliament  has  already 
passed  an  act  establishing  a  sort  of 
conditional  quarantine;  and  it  has 
been  calculated  by  those  who  are 
skilled  in  such  matters,  that  the  num- 
ber of  animals  that  have  died  in  con- 
sequence, is  considerably  greater  than 
the  whole  amount  of  the  importation. 
In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  reckon  the 
amount  of  our  losses  and  our  gains. 

But  there  is  a  farther  importation 
of  butchers'  meat  in  another  shape, 
which  is  far  more  difficult  to  contend 
against — namely,  that  of  "  cured  beef, 
bacon,  and  pork."  The  importation 
of  these  ai-ticles  has  increased  so 
rapidly  and  enormously,  since  the  In- 
troduction of  free  trade  —  the  two 
latter  to  upwards  of  sixfold  since 
1847 — that  the  whole  together,  it 
may  be  reckoned,  now  afford  a  quan- 
tity of  food  exceeding  in  weight  four 
times  that  of  the  "oxen  and  bulls" 
imported  dnring  the  last  year.  This 
is  a  mere  beginning,  but  already  the 
effects  of  it  have  been  widely  and 
calamitously  felt.  It  is  not  only 
affecting  the  graziers,  but  it  is  dis- 
placing a  large  and  hitherto  flourishing 
trade,  both  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland  ; 
and,  if  carried  out  further,  as  it  clearly 
will  be,  not  one  single  rallying  point 
or  chance  of  escape  will  be  left  to  the 
British  agriculturist. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  a 
Liverpool  correspondent,  dated  6tli 
December  last : — 

"  I  enclose  you  a  price-current, 
with  the  latest  quotations  of  Ameri- 
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can  provisions,  whicli  are  the  prices 
to  the  wholesale  dealers.  Iq  thet 
best  qualities  of  beef  and  pork,  the 
trade  generally  get  58.  to  10s.  a  pack- 
age profit,  and  on  an  ordinary  article 
a  mnch  larger  margin  is  allowed. 

*^  American  beef  is  far  superior  to 
Irish,  and  brings  more  money.  The 
import  of  the  latter  is  about  1000 
tierces— of  the  former,  20,000  tierces. 
Irish  pork  stands  higher  than  Ameri- 
can, and  the  finest  quality  eastern 
will  sell  within  5s.  per  barrel  of  Irish. 
The  import  of  Irish  is  about  3000 
barrels  —  of  American,  85,000  bar- 
rels." 

The  following  table  will  show  the 
comparative  prices  of  Irish  and  Ame- 
rican produce : — 


Comparative  Tubfe  of 
American  Provisions 
•1849. 


Prices  of  Irish  and 
at  Liverpool^  in  De- 


Prime  men  beef^  per 
tierce,  304  lbs.,       . 

Prime  mess  pork,  per 
bwrel,  200  lbs.,       . 

Mess  do.,  per  do., 

BacoD,  per  cwt.,    .     . 

LarU,  per  do.,   .    .     . 


Irish. 
«.       «. 

80  to  85 


Amsrican. 
«.  d.      s, 

67  ()  to  81 


62  to  66  34  0  to  60 

54  to  60  45  0  to  50 

45  to  48  30  0  to  32 

38to—  336to34 


These  are  figures  which  may  well 
astound  the  boldest  Freetrader ;  for 
they  show  that  the  provision  trade  is 
altogether  passing  from  our  hands. 
To  those  who  regard  the  welfare  of 
Great  Britain,  they  furnish  additional 
proof  of  the  headlong  rate  of  our 
decline.  But  we  have  yet  other 
statements  to  make,  for  which,  we 
are  certain,  no  one  was  prepared, 
though  the  facts  they  disclose  are  the 
necessary  consequence  of  such  com- 
parative prices  as  we  have  just  given. 
We  behevr  that  the  British  navy,  which 
w  victuailed  by  contract,  is  at  this 
moment  sttppHed from  foreign,  and  not 
British  prttditce  I 

We  crave  the  special  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  following  letter 
from  a  gentleman  residing  in  Dundee, 
who  stands  neariy  at  the  head  of  the 
meat-coring  business  in  Scotland. 
We  have  authority  to  give  his  name. 
If  that  should  be  considered  necessary. 
His  letter  bears  date  12th  November 
1849:— 

"  In  reply  to  the  queries  put  to  me 
by  you,  as  to  the  value,  &c.  of  foreign 
provisions,  I  beg  leave  to  hand  yon  a 
statement  of  the  difference  of  price 
of  Scotch  and  American  beef,  calcn- 
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lating  the  Scotch  beef  at  the  present 
low  price  of  40s.  per  cwt.,  and  the 
present  price  of  my  American  prime 
mess  beef  at  87s.  6d.  per  tierce  of 
304  lbs.,  the  quality  of  which  is  not 
inferior  to  the  best  Scotch  beef. 

Pk«seat  price  of  Scotch  beef,  from 

butcher,  40s.  per  cwt.,  or  for  304 

lbs. £5    8    6 

Price  of  tierce,  5s.  6d.— expense  of 

curing,  4s.,     .......    0    9    6 

In  leakage  of  weight       ....     0    7    6 

Allowance  of  value  between  necks, 

shanks,  and  prime  beef,    ...    0    2    6 

Present  price  of  one  tierce 
Scotch  beef,        .    .      .£680 

Present  price  of  my  prime 
mess  American  l)eef,  ..476 

Difference,        £2    0    6 

"  By  this  statement  yon  will  see  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  £2,  Os.  6d.  per 
tierce,  or  14s.  9d.  per  cwt.,  in  favour 
of  the  American ;  l>esides,  I  allow  2J 
per  cent  off  for  cash,  which  I  hardly 
think  the  butcher  does  at  the  above 
price.  Neither  am  I  the  importer  of 
this  beef,  but  purchase  at  the  sales  in 
Liverpool,  though  a  broker;  neither 
am  I  an  underseller,  87s.  6d.,  (2^  per 
centoff,) being  about  the  general  price 
for  such  an  article  in  various  markets.^ 
Owing  to  the  low  price  and  excellent^ 
qnality  of  American  beef,  almost  every 
ship  from  this  port,  going  to  the  south, 
takes  it  in  preference  to  our  home 
beef;  and  when  in  England,  last 
month,  we  found  there  was  nothing 
else  used  by  the  English  vessels,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  fresh  beef, 
which  they  take  with  them  when  they 
go  out ;  and  one  house  in  London  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  supplied  the 
navy  with  8080  tierces  of  American 
beef. 

"  American  pork  can  be  purchased 
at  a  very  low  price,  but  as  yet  I  have 
seen  none  fine,  and  there  are  but  few 
of  our  shipowners  that  would  take  it. 
There  is,  however,  hardly  anything 
else  than  American  hams  and  flitch 
bacons  sold  in  this  and  other  manu* 
facturing  towns;  and  although  the 
quality  is  not  fine,  still  the  price  is 
low,  and  purchasers  are  to  be  found 
on  that  account. 

**  Hamburg  beef  and  pork  are  both 
of  a  good  qnality,  and  sell  generally 
about  lOs.  per  cwt.  below  the  price  of 
Scotch.    I  had,  however,  an  offer  of 
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500  barrels  from  one  of  the  largest 
houses  in  Hamboi-g  fully  15  per 
cent  bdow  what  I  can  afford  to  cure 
Scotch ;  it,  however,  being  last  yearns 
cure,  I  did  not  accept  of  the  offer. 

*'*'  There  are  several  houses  opened 
lately  in  Hamburg,  who  are  curing  a 
first-rate  article  in  a  first-rate  style 
for  the  London  market ;  and  one  of 
my  London  correspondents,  writing 
lately,  informs  me  of  a  house  in  Lon- 
don (to  which  I  have  sent  a  great 
quantity  of  pickled  pork  for  the  last 
twenty  years,)  having  opened  a  cur* 
ing  establishment  in  Hamburg  for 
the  cure  of  pickled  pork  on  the  l^tch 
system.  It  was  doing  up  nicely,  and 
affecting  the  market  for  Scotch  greatly; 
he  adds  that,  from  the  price  and 
quality  of  the  article,  it  would  be  a 
death-blow  to  the  Scotch  curers.  I 
may  also  say  that  it  looks  very  Uke  it. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  curing  about 
seven  tons  a- week  for  the  London 
market  alone,  and  found  plenty  of 
demand ;  now,  at  the  present  day,  I 
can  hardly  get  clear  of  two  tons 
a-  week,  and  that  at  very  low  prices 
— so  low,  indeed,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  look  for  other  markets  in 
other  places ;  and  I  am  confining  my- 
self principally  to  prime  mess  pork 
among  the  shipping  of  this  and  other 
ports.  These  are  facts  which  I  can 
authenticate,  as  I  have  had  many 
years'  experience  in  the  curing  both 
of  beef  and  pork  for  home  and  foreign 
markets;  and  you  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  infor- 
mation which  you  may  think  proper." 

From  this,  and  other  statements  of 
a  similar  nature  which  have  reached 
us,  and  which  we  refrain  from  insert- 
ing, solely  on  account  of  the  unusual 
space  which  our  remarks  must  other- 
wise occupy,  we  entertain  no  doubt 
whatever  that  in  the  article  of  meat 
the  competition  is  as  formidable  as  in 
that  of  grain ;  and  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  extent  of  competition, 
save  the  ultimate  inability  of  the 
burdened  British  agriculturist  to  hold 
his  ground  against  the  untaxed  and 
unreciprocating  foreigner.  In  a  very 
short  time,  if  the  system  is  not  per- 
fected at  present,  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  rations  of  the  army,  the 
stores  of  the  navy,  and  the  con- 
tracts for  all  large  establishments,  sup- 
plied from  foreign  produce.    The  dis- 
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placement  of  home  industry,  and  the 
extinguishment  of  important  trades 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  letter,  are 
perhaps  matters  of  minor  importance 
in  such  a  revolution  as  this :  neverthe- 
less, they  are  too  serious  to  be  con- 
templated without  the  greatest  alarm. 
So  stands  the  agricultural  interest 
at  this  moment — an  interest,  be  it  ob- 
served, in  which  the  prosperity  of  well- 
nigh  three- fomrths  of  the  population  of 
this  mighty  empire  is  concerned.  We 
might  say,  with  perfect  truth,  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  population ;  but  as 
those  of  the  Manchester  school  deny 
their  identity  with  the  rest  of  us,  we 
must  exclude  them ;  and  they  cannot 
think  as  ungracious  or  illiberal  if  we 
assign  to  them  a  number  of  adherents 
far  greater  than  we  believe  they  actu- 
ally possess.  These  are  the  effects  of 
what  they  call  free  trade ;  but  freb 
TRADE  IT  IS  NOT,  bciug  simply  the 
most  shameful  species  of  one-sided 
and  partial  legislation.  The  Manches- 
ter men  dare  not,  for  their  souls,  carry 
out  the  principle  to  its  full  extent. 
The  agriculturist  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  this  shall  be  done ;  that, 
exposed  as  he  is  to  the  competition  of 
the  world,  and  burdened,  as  he  must 
remain,  with  debts  contracted  ages 
ago  to  the  profit  of  the  capitalist,  and 
burdens  swollen  to  their  present 
amoant  by  manufacturing  pauperism, 
no  other  class  shall  be  protected  from 
a  similar  free  competition.  No  plea 
for  revenue  duties  to  be  raised  upon 
customs  can  be  held  valid  in  equity 
now.  Why  should  there  still  exist  a 
protective  duty  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent  against  foreign  manufactures? 
Why  is  any  one  portion  of  our  consump- 
tion to  be  taxed,  whilst  another  is  al- 
lowed to  go  free?  Are  we  not  entitled 
to  demand  that  the  same  measure 
which  has  been  dealt  to  us,  shall  be 
meted  out  to  every  man  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  let  his  trade  or  occupation 
be  what  it  may  ?  Are  we  not  entitled 
to  say  this  much  to  the  manufac- 
turers, who  were  foremost  in  the 
late  movement — You  have  compelled 
us  to  compete  with  Poland  for  grain 
on  equal  terms:  yon  therefore  must 
in  future  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer  on  a  similar  condition 
of  equality?  Why  are  we  to  pay 
fifteen  per  cent  duty  for  foreign  silk 
maaufactures;   for   velvets,   gauzes. 
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satins,  and  sochlike?    Why  ten  per 
oent  for  more  than  a  hundred  articles 
of    consumption,    indnding    cotton, 
woollen,  and  hair  manufactures,  lace, 
gaaae,  brass,  brocade,  stoneware,  steel, 
&c?    Why  should  we  be  prohibit* 
ed  from  growing,  if  we  can  do  it, 
our  own  tobacco?    Why  are  Messrs 
Cobden  and  Bright,  and  their  confe- 
derates, to  nestle  under  the  wing  of 
protection,  whilst  the  agriciiltnrift  is 
left  utterly  bare?   Apart  from  policy, 
and  simply  on  the  grotmd  of  justice, 
we  denounce  such  infamous  partiality. 
I^  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  com- 
ing redprocity  on  the  part  of  foreign 
nations,  we  are  desired  to  face  com- 
petition, let  there  be  no  exceptions 
whatever.    There  can  be,  and  there 
is,  no  just  medium  between  entire  free 
trade  and  equitable  protection  for  aU. 
The  voice  of  the  whole  nation  will  ere 
kmg  declare  that  no  such  medium  shall 
exist.     What  enormous  amount  of 
benefit  have  Manchester  manufactur- 
ers conferred  upon  the  community  at 
large,  that  they  are  to  be  bolstered  up 
by  cttstoms*  duties,  whilst  the  agricul- 
tarist  is  trodden  under  foot  ?    W^hat 
fractiooal  portion  of  the  greatness  of 
this  country  has  been  achieved  by  the 
professors  of  the  spinning-jenny  and 
the  biUy-roiler,  who  now,  in  defiance 
of  history  and  of  ftct,  would  fain  per- 
suade us  that  THEY,  forsooth,  are  the 
flower  of  Britain,  the  oracles  of  its 
wisdom,  the  regulators  of  its  policy, 
the  masters  of  the  destiny  of  mankind? 
It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late,  for 
those  gentlemen,  to  talk  as  if  the  Bri- 
tish fanners  were  infinitely  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  activity  and  intel- 
Ugenoe.    It  has  been  insiniBated,  that 
t&y  are  unworthy  occupants  of  an 
exceedingly  fertile  soil,'the  capabilities 
of  which  tb^  have  not  tested,  through 
indolence  and  prejudice.    8ome  such 
aocnsation    is  implied,   in    all    the 
late  stimulating  exhortations  to  in- 
creased exertion ;  and  Lord  Kinnaird 
does  Bol  hesitate  to  tell  us  so,  almost 
in  as  many  words.    These  are,  no 
doubt,  recent  diseorerice,  for  it  is  not 
hmg  since  we  were  told,  by  the  veiy 
saflM  parties,  that  the  superior  agri- 
coltnral  skill  of  onr  farmers  was  such 
as  to  set  foreign  competition  at  de- 
fiance 1     That  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal aigimieuts  employed  for  effcetmg 
tfnnipeakflfllwcamkKws;  but  now, 
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when  the  results  have  proved  totally 
contrary  to  anticipation,  it  is  con- 
venient to  turn  round,  and  accuse  the 
farmer  of  a  total  want  of  those  very 
qualities  which  were  assigned  as  rea- 
sons for  the  change.  The  obvious 
fallacy  in  the  first  proposition,  does 
not  make  the  inconsistency  of  the 
second  a  whit  less  monstrous.  No 
wonder  if  the  insult  should  be  bitterly 
felt  by  the  agriculturist. 

We  are  perhaps  too  apt,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  to  allow  the  former  pro- 
mises of  the  Free-traders  to  slip  out  of 
memory.  If  we  were  to  search  through 
the  abandoned  rubbish  of  the  League, 
we  should  find  ample  evidence  of  the 
gross  fraud  which  was  passed  upon  the 
country  by  the  leaders  of  that  nefa- 
rious faction.  On  the  19th  Decem- 
ber last,  we  find  Mr  Cobden,  at  Leeds, 
speaking  as  follows :— "  I  have  always 
contemplated  a  transition  state  in  this 
country,  when  there  would  be  pinching 
and  sufiering  in  the  agricultural  class 
in  passing  from  a  vicious  system  to  a 
sound  one ;  for  you  cannot  be  restored 
from  bad  health  to  good  without  going 
through  a  process  of  languor  and  suf- 
fering. I  have  always  looked  forward 
to  that  time.''  If  this  statement  be 
true*-if  Mr  Cobden  did  *'  always  con- 
template  "  such  a  state  of  matters— it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  convict  him 
of  something  worse  than  hypocrisy. 
Three  days  later,  at  the  memorable 
meeting  held  at  Huntingdon,  Mr  G. 
Day,  one  of  the  speakers,  made  the 
following  pithy  remarks  :  —  "He 
would  refer,  however,  to  the  mag- 
nificent promises  which  had  been 
held  out  by  Mr  Cobden  as  certain  to 
be  realised  by  free  trade,  and  to  do  so 
he  was  free  to  refer  to  his  letters. 
*  First,  with  regard  to  the  landlord,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  landlords 
will  not  get  as  good  rents  with  free 
trade  as  they  have  now  with  mono- 
poly :  No  doubt  they  will  get  on  a 
great  deal  better  with  free  trade.  The 
landlord  has  nothing  to  fear.*  Again, 
he  said,  ^  The  landlords  will  have  the 
same  rents  with  free  trade  as  they 
have  at  present.*  In  speaking  of  the 
tenant-farmers  he  said,  ^  The  tenant- 
farmer  will  under  free  trade  be  an 
independent  man.  I  say  that  the 
fanner  has  nothing  to  foar  frx)m  com- 
petition.* With  regard  to  the  poor, 
what  did  this  gentleman  say  ?  ^  There 
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would  be  no  complaining  poor  in  our 
streets,  no  income-tax,  no  property- 
tax,  no  poor-rates,  but  all  classes 
would  be  benefited  by  the  adoption  of 
free  trade.'  These  were  the  promises 
made  to  them  by  a  free-trader— the 
leader  of  them ;  and  in  the  Bread-Tax 
Circular,  No.  146,  page  255,  they 
would  find  what  he  had  read  to  them 
— Mr  Cobden*8  own  words." 

Does  Mr  Cobden  admit  that  he 
wrote  this  circular?  If  he  does,  per- 
haps he  will  be  good  enough  to 
explain  how  he  reconciles  the  views 
contained  in  it  with  bis  new  assertion 
that  he  always  contemplated  a  tran- 
sition state  of  suffering  for  the  agri- 
cultural class?  We  recommend  him, 
for  his  own  sake,  to  clear  this  matter 
up.  Rash  averments  may  be  par- 
doned ;  but  deliberate  double-dealing, 
never. 

"It  is  cruel,"  writes  one  of  our 
correspondents,  a  practical  farmer  of 
great  experience,  '*  that  the  advocates 
of  the  measure,  in  their  exultation, 
should  pretend  not  to  see  that  the 
facts  of  the  case  have  revealed  a  mnch 
more  alarming  aspect  to  their  oppo- 
nents than  they  anticipated ;  and  that 
•  even  the  danger  to  themselves,  from 
this  cause,  <)oes  not  bring  conviction 
of  the  falsity  of  their  views.  They 
affect  to  blame  the  farmer  for  igno- 
rance, want  of  skill  and  enterprise — 
forgetting  that,  not  long  since,  he  was 
wont  to  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  all 
that  was  superior  in  agricultural  ad- 
vancement, and  that  our  island  stands 
conspicuous  among  foreigners  for  its 
garden  cultivation.  Still,  we  are  told, 
it  is  want  of  energy,  and  of  a  free 
application  of  capital,  which  prevents 
the  British  farmers  from  successfully 
competing  with  the  Continent :  as  if 
overwhelming  supplies  of  foreign  com, 
and,  consequently,  a  greatly  reduced 
price,  were  not  sufficient  reasons  to 
oblige  the  agriculturist  to  modify  the 
enterprise,  and  curtail  the  expenditure 
for  which  he  had  hitherto  been  so  dis- 
tinguished. Such  unjust  reflections 
may  serve  to  raise  up  and  maintain  a 
feeling  of  prejudice  against  the  farmer, 
and  to  bring  him  into  obnoxious  com- 
parison with  other  arts,  where  science 
has  fortunately  been  more  successfully 
applied ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
that  a  hopeless  rivalry,  and  a  low  price, 
are  to  have  the  eflect  of  stimulating  to 
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efforts  and  outlay,  beyond  what  waa 
induced  by  protection  and  a  remuue« 
rating  retnrn. 

**It  has  been  customary  to  bring 
the  farmer's  position  into  contrast 
with  that  of  the  manufacturer,  who  is 
said  to  fear  no  foreign  competition. 
But  is  the  comparison  a  just  one? 
The  British  manufacturer  possesses  . 
every  advantage  and  appliatice  to 
render  his  productions  superior,  and, 
consequently,  also  cheaper.  Britain 
is  the  great  mart  of  all  the  chief  stuplea 
of  new  produce.  Her  machinery  is 
the  l)est — her  fuel  is  the^jheapci^t.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  farmer  here  is 
deficient  in  raw  materiaL  He  labours 
an  obstinate  soil,  for  the  use  of  which 
he  pays  high ;  while  his  climate — the 
main  element  to  give  security  and 
save  expense — is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
his  rivaL" 

Our  friend  might  have  gone  further; 
for,  if  we  enter  into  the  comparison, 
we  shall  find  that  the  British  farmer 
has  taken  more  advantage  of  his  na- 
tural position  than  the  British  nianu- 
facturer.  The  true  way  of  airiving  at 
a  just  conclusion  upon  this  point  is, 
by  contrasting,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  natural  advantages  enjoyed  by 
either  class. 

The  motive  poww  of  the  British  ' 
manufacturer  is  derived  from  coal,  of 
which  he  has  an  unlimited  supply:'  *'.  * 
the  motive  power  of  the  British  far-  ' 
mer  is,  except  to  a  very  small  extent, 
dependent  upon  animals,  which  is  in-  ^ 
finitely  more  expensive  and  tedions ; 
requinng  more  work  with  less  com- 
mand of  power.  The  manufacturer 
can  try  any  experiment  he  pleases, 
either  in  the  construction  of  his  ma-  > 
chinery  or  in  the  texture  of  his  fabric, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
and  adopt  or  reject  it  as  best  suits  his 
purpose :  the  farmer  cannot  attempt 
any  experiment  upon  his  crops  without 
waiting  a  whole  year  for  the  result ; 
nor  any  upon  his  live  stock  in  less  than 
two  or  three  years.  In  the  mean  time, 
his  expenses  and  rent  go  on  as  usual. 
The  British  manufacturer  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  climate :  the  British 
farmer  is  altogether  so  dependent; 
the  climate  of  this  country  being  pro- 
verbially uncertain  and  changeable, and 
very  often  ungenial.  We  apprehend, 
therefore,  that,  as  to  natural  advan- 
tages, the  home  manufacturer  stands 
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on  a  far  more  advanrageoos  footing 
than  the  home  agriculturist. 

Let  us  next  contrast  the  state  of 
the  two  classes  abroad.  The  foreign 
manufacturer  has  few  natural  advan- 
tages. He  does  not  pot^se8s  the  com- 
mand of  coal  for  his  motive  power, 
but  is  compelled  to  erect  his  factory 
on  the  bank  of  some  stream,  without 
regard,  otherwise,  to  the  convenience 
of  the  locality.  Iron  for  machinery  is 
far  more  expensive  abroad  than  here ; 
in  fact,  most  of  the  Continental  ma- 
chinery is  directly  exported  from  Bri- 
tain. On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign 
farmer  has  all  the  advantages  of  an 
equable,  rich  soil,  and  of  a  good  and 
steady  climate. 

Now,  then,  let  ns  see  how  far  the 
British  manufacturer,  with  all  his  na- 
tural advantages,  has  surpassed  bis 
foreign  rival.  Does  he  make  a  belter 
article  than  the  foreigner?  Can  he 
beat  #he  German  linen,  the  Russian 
duck,  the  Swiss  calico,  the  Saxon  or 
Auhtrian  broad-doth,  the  porcelains 
of  Dresden  and  Sevres,  or  the  silks. 
Stained  papers,  and  prints  of  France? 
If  not,  where  is  his  superiority  ?  As 
'  to  designs^  it  is  notorious  that  he  is 
Infinitely  behind  the  Continent.  No 
doubt  he  sends  ship- loads  of  flimsy 
textures,  with  flaring  colours  and 
incongruous  patterns,  to  semi- bar- 
barons  countries;  and  he  can  de- 
luge the  markets  of  the  world  with 
cheap  goods,  so  furbished  and  tricked 
out  that  they  sell  from  appearance 
only.  But  what  hold  has  he  of  the 
Continent  ?  He  cannot  compete  with 
the  manufacturers  there  in  point  of 
quahtg:  if  he  could  make  a  better 
article,  no  ZolWereins  or  combinations 
would  be  able  to  keep  him  out  These 
remarks  apply  to  the  bulk  of  our 
manufactures,  which  are  made  for 
foreign  export ;  and  these,  in  point  of 
quality,  are  precisely  what  we  have 
described  them.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly high  class  manufacturers  here,  es- 
pecially in  the  woollen  and  linen  traides, 
who  supply  the  home  marketwith  high 
class  goods.  But  how  do  they  stand  ? 
Theg  are  protected  from  foreign  com^ 
petition.  It  is  in  their  favour  that  the 
highestimportdnties  remain ;  and,  were 
those  restrictions  removed  to-morrow, 
they  would  be  undersold  in  the 
Brit bh -market.  If  any  one  thinks 
we  are  wrong  in  this  matter,  we  shall 
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be  glad  to  hear  him  explain  why  the 
duties  remain?  It  cannot  be  for 
revenue^  since,  if  the  British  manufac- 
turer can  beat  his  foreign  rival,  without 
reciprocity,  in  the  foreign  market,  it 
would  be  an  absurdity  to  suppose  the 
tables  turned,  and  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer paying  duty  solely  for  the 
sake  of  ottering  us  a  worse  article 
in  Britain.  If  not  for  revenue,  why 
are  the  duties  continued  by  states- 
men who  have  declared  for  free  trade  ? 
The  answer  is  clear.  T/tese  are  pro- 
tective duties;  and  they  are  continued 
for  this  reason,  that,  with  all  his 
natural  advantages,  the  British  manu- 
facturer is  not  able  to  set  Continental 
competition  at  defiance. 

Lastly,  let  ns  look  to  the  British 
farmer,  in  so  far  as  energy  and  enter- 
prise are  concerned.  In  contrast  with 
his  rival.  Here  no  detailed  statement 
is  necessary.  In  spite  of  all  natural 
disadvantages,  the  soil  of  Britain  is 
better  tilled  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  We  ask  with  a  natural 
pride,  greater  perhaps  on  account  of 
adverse  circumstances,  whether  the 
husbandry  of  the  Lotbians  or  of  the 
Border  counties  can  be  matched  any- 
where out  of  Britain  ?  Where,  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  are  the  agricul- 
turists who  have  approached  our  ten- 
antry in  the  free  outlay  of  capital, 
ready  intelligence,  persevering  enter- 
prise, and  high  professional  skill  ?  And 
yet  these  men,  admittedly  at  the  head 
of  their  craft,  are  to  be  told,  forsooth, 
that  they  have  been  indolent  and  igno- 
rant ;  and  that  retired  tradesmen  and 
shopkeepers  would  make  far  better 
farmers  than  they ! 

Judging  from  results,  then,  which 
of  the  two  classes  has  best  done  its 
duty  to  the  state?  Which  of  the 
two  has  availed  itself  most  of  the 
advantages  which  lay  within  its  reach, 
and  done  most  to  overcome  the  power 
of  natural  disadvantages  ?  We  appre- 
hend that,  in  all  respects,  the  efforts  of 
the  agriculturist  have  been  greater 
than  those  of  the  manufacturer.  If  the 
former  is  to  fall  a  sacrifice,  let  it  not 
at  least  be  said  that  his  indolence  pro- 
voked his  fate.  Out  of  agriculture 
manufactures  arose;  and  it  is  now, 
we  presume,  the  intention  of  our 
rulers,  that  the  one  shall  decay,  and 
the  other  sur\ive  :  that  the  former 
shall  fall  unprotected,  and  the  latter 
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straggle  on  with  the  whole  mono- 
poly of  protection.  If  so,  the  re- 
sults are  clear  enough.  The  manu- 
facturer who  the  other  day  accosted 
Mr  Muntz  in  the  following  terms  :— 
"  We  have  eaten  op  the  West  Indian 
planters,  we  have  eaten  the  Irish  land- 
lords, we  have  finished  the  colonies, 
and  now  we  are  at  the  farmers ;  and 
I  don't  know  that  we  won't  be  eaten 
ourselves," — saw  plainly  the  eflfect  of 
our  legislation.  Mr  Cobden  sees  its 
effect  as  well;  but  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  when  the  tide  is  turning  against 
him,  he  is  straining  every  nerve  to 
maintain  his  false  position.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  demagogues,  but 
a  great  blessing  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, that  they  invariably  become 
intoxicated  with  the  first  draught  of 
success,  and  seldom  recover  their  rea- 
son. So  is  it  with  Cobden  now.  His 
late  rabid  harangue  at  Leeds,  in 
which  he  ransacked  the  vocabulary 
for  terms  of  abuse  to  heap  upon  the 
landed  gentry,  was  perhaps  the  most 
insolent  speech  ever  uttered  in  a  free 
nation.  Sun  ounded  by  his  fetid  chim- 
neys, and  his  squalid  dupes,  he  as- 
sumes the  tone  of  a  dictator,  holds  out 
threats  of  annihilation  to  all  who  dare 
to  question  his  policy,  and  actually 
throws  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  the 
constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom  I 
There  is  no  mistake  at  all  about  the 
force  and  significance  of  his  shall. 
Right  or  wrong,  every  man  in  this  em- 
pire most  walk  as  Cobden  directs  him, 
else  some  nondescript  vial  of  unut- 
terable wrath  and  retribution  is  to  be 
poured  on  his  devoted  bead.  These 
are  not  the  arguments  of  a  reasonable 
man,  but  the  ravings  of  a  positive  ma- 
niac They  will  delude  no  one,  whilst 
they  serve  to  show  the  base  nature  of 
the  man  who  utters  them.  The  gladi- 
ator of  old,  blowing  sulphur  Sames 
through  a  hollow  nut,  and  passing  him- 
self off  for  a  god,  was  not  a  more  rank 
impostor  than  this  seven  times  baffled 
prophet.  Is  it  not  something  unpar- 
alleled in  the  annals  of  assurance  to 
find  this  person,  himself  protected,  de- 
claiming against  all  protection,  save 
that  of  bis  immediate  class,  and  avow- 
ing his  deliberate  determination  to 
overthrow  every  institation  of  the 
country,  if  we  shall  cease  from  en- 
riching the  Polish  magnates  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  British  labourer  ?  Let  us 


see  what  this  man  is  doing.  He, 
whose  fortunes  were  notoriously  re- 
deemed by  the  questionable  wages  of 
agitation,  is  now  publicly  announcing 
his  intention,  if  thwarted,  of  pursuing 
aline  of  conduct  which  would  necessa- 
rily result  in  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  in  Britain.  There  is  no  mis* 
taldng  the  tendency  of  the  hints  which 
are  thrown  out  by  him  and  his  fellows. 
They  abstain,  indeed,  and  certainly 
wisely  for  themselves,  from  broadly 
proclaiming  their  ends  in  such  lan- 
guage as  would  bring  them  within  the 
immediate  grasp  of  the  law.  They 
say  nothing  about  the  Crown,  for  that 
would  be  dangerous ;  but  they  reso- 
lutely avow  their  determination,  if  pos- 
sible, to  pull  down  the  aristooracy; 
and  they  point  to  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Peers  as  a  measure  which, 
at  some  future  period,  may  en- 
gage their  serious  attention.  Add 
to  this  their  perpetual  laudation  of 
American  institutions,  as  preferable 
to  our  own — their  open  and  avowed 
sympathy  with  the  insurgents  of  de- 
mocratic Europe  —  their  bitter  and 
malignant  abuse  of  every  one  who 
has  been  instrumental  in  putting  down 
insiirrection — their  scheme  for  aban- 
doning the  colonies  as  wordless  ap* 
pendages,  and  so  breakmg  up  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire— their  proposals, 
so  violently  nrged  and  reiterated,  of 
snch  a  reduction  in  the  army  and 
navy,  as  would  render  both  arms  of 
the  service  utterly  inefficient— add  all 
these,  and  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
discover  the  real  aim  of  this  fool  and 
scandalous  confederacy.  We  are 
aware  that  it  is  somewhat  dlfiienlt  to 
define  the  limits  of  sedition  ;  still  Mr 
Cobden  had  better  have  a  care  of  his 
language  whilst  indulging  in  such 
revelations  as  he  has  of  late  chosen  to 
set  forth.  It  will  be  no  child's-play 
if  he  actually  should  attempt  to  put  the 
smallest  of  his  threats  into  practice^ 

Setting  Mr  Cobden  aside,  we  have 
still  an  observation  to  make.  It  is 
not  a  little  edifying  to  contrast  the 
tone  assumed  at  present  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Manchester  school  with 
that  which  they  adopted  after  the 
passmg  of  the  disastrom  measures 
of  1846.  We  were  then  entreated, 
in  Parliament  and  oat  of  it,  to  give 
the  experiment  a  fair  triaL    It  was 
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admitted  that  divers  extraordinary 
occurreDcea  liad  intervened  to  post- 
pone the  great  advantages  to  the 
nation  which  must  flow  from  the 
opening  of  the  ports,  jet  still  we 
were  aslted  to  believe  that  the  calcn- 
lations  of  Mr  McGregor  were  perfectly 
sound,  and  that  in  a  little  time  all 
would  be  well.  We  have  waited, 
patiently  enough,  until  the  last  frag- 
ment of  agricultural  protection  has 
been  removed — until  it  is  obvious  to 
every  one,  save  an  exporting  and 
protected  manufacturer,  that  nothing 
short  of  protection  can  save  the  landed 
interest  of  Great  Britain  from  total 
ruin — and  until  ruin,  in  its  worst 
shape,  has  already  overtaken  Ireland. 
And  what  was  it  that  we  waited  for  ? 
RsciPROcrrr ;  the  sole  thing  which, 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Peel 
party,  could  justify  the  experiment. 
Kbciprocitt,  which  Mr  Cobden  pro- 
mised us  if  we  would  only  show  the 
example.  Now  that  reciprocity  is 
out  of  the  question,  our  antagoni&.t8 
turn  round,  revile  us  as  fools  tor  ad- 
hering to  our  original  opinions-^ 
though  the  experience  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year  has  attested  their  accu- 
racy and  soundness — and,  in  the  con- 
temptible cant  of  the  day,  denominate 
their  free-trade  policy  "an  accom- 
plished fact." 

They  are  right  in  one  sense.  It  b 
a  fact  that  this  great  nation  has  suf- 
fered itself  to  be  misled  by  the 
machhiations  of  a  selfish  and  un- 
scrupulous faction.  It  is  also  a  fact, 
that  for  a  time  these  machinations 
have  been  successful.  But  the  great 
fact  which  now  concerns  us  is,  that 
the  British  nation  is  fully  alive  to  the 
imposture ;  and  that  being  the  case, 
we  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  issue. 

One  word  in  conclusion  to  our 
friends.  It  is  the  policy  of  those  who 
are  against  us — and  indeed  their  last 
desperate  chance — to  promote  dis- 
union among  the  ranks  of  those  who 
draw  their  subsistence  from  the  land, 
and  whose  welfare  depends  upon  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  Britain, 
lliey  are  trying  to  set  the  tenant 
against  the  landlord,  the  labourer 
against  the  farmer ;  and  their  efforts 
have  been  assisted,  to  no  inconsider- 
able extent,  by  the  folly  of  weak  men, 
who,  in  their  terror,  are  attempting, 


by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  con- 
sequences which  they  thoroughly 
foresee.  Our  policy,  as  well  as  our 
duty,  is  to  maintain  a  firm  and 
united  front.  It  would  be  madness 
to  suppose  that  among  the  three 
great  agricultural  classes,  there  can 
be  any  disunion  of  interest.  Laud- 
lord  and  farmer  depend  upon  each 
other;  the  one  class  cannot  be  pro- 
strated without  the  other  falling  a 
victim.  And  both  of  them  have  a 
duty  to  perform  to  the  labourer,  which 
must  not  be  disregarded.  He,  as  the 
lowest  in  the  scale.  Is  often  the  first 
to  suffer ;  but  woe  to  our  land  if  the 
labourer  should  be  trodden  under 
foot  I 

We  repeat  that  we  have  no  fear  for 
the  future.  We  see  on  all  hands  the 
unmistakeable  signs  of  a  mighty  re- 
action, which  cannot  but  defeat  the 
designs  of  that  grasping  faction  for 
whose  benefit  alone  this  ominous  ex- 
periment has  been  made.  Deeply  as 
we  deplore  the  misery  which  has 
overtaken  us,  we  must  regard  it  as 
the  penalty  incurred  for  having 
swerved  from  the  old  path  by  which 
Britain  attained  her  greatness — for 
having  listened  too  readily  to  the 
suggestions  of  selfish  and  incompetent 
men.  The  experience  of  each  suc- 
ceeding month  shows  the  error  of  the 
course  we  have  been  pursuing,  and 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a  return. 
Why  should  we  fear?  England — that 
noble  country  which  stands  pre- 
eminent among  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  its  loyalty,  enterprise,  and 
independence — for  its  regard  tosterling 
worth  in  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the 
highest  sphere — has  awakened  from 
its  momentary  trance.  The  voice  of 
the  people,  before  which  that  of  fac- 
tion roust  be  silenced,  is  proclaiming, 
in  clear  and  articulate  language,  that 
the  virtual  possession  of  its  free  and 
un violated  soil  shall  not  be  yielded, 
through  fraud,  to  the  foreigner,  who 
never  could  have  taken  possession  of 
it  by  force  of  arms;  and  that  the 
English  yeomanry  will  not  submit  to 
be  sacrificed  or  annihilated  for  the 
wretched  interest  of  a  handful  of 
manufacturers,  whose  gains  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  extension  of  afore|KA^ 
market.  We  rejoice  to  see  tha*' 
men  of  England  are  up  and 
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Their  energy,  if  rightly  directed, 
nothing  can  withstand.  Cobden  may 
blaster,  as  demagognes  always  do; 
and  Bright  may  insinuate  revolations 
which  he  has  neither  the  coarage  nor 
the  power  to  attempt ;  but  the  day  for 
such  trashy  vapouring  has  gone  by, 
and  England  will  no  longer  allow  her 
greatness  to  be  perilled  at  the  bidding 
of  such  miserable  upstarts.  The  issue 
of  the  late  elections,  and  the  triumph- 
ant meetings  which  are  everywhere 
held  in  England,  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  national  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity, should  excite  ns  to  similar 
eltbrts.  If  our  statements  of  what  is 
occurring  here  can  strengthen  the 
hands  of  our  brethren  in  the  sonth,  we 
shall  be  more  than  amply  repaid  for 
the  pains  we  have  expended  in  a  close 
and  laborious  investigation.  England 
may  not  require  support;  but  support 
is  ready  for  her.  Ireland,  from  the 
depths  of  present  misery,  sees  the 
band  which  is  striving  to  keep  her 
down,  and  prepares  herself  for  another 
struggle.  Scotland  will  not  remain 
inactive.  Her  interest  is  so  clear, 
that  it  would  be  almost  wasting  words 
to   attempt    to   explain   it  further. 


Let  but  this  experiment  go  on  for  a 
few  years  longer,  and  all  that  we  have 
gained,  by  more  than  a  centuryof  un- 
remitting toil,  will  be  lost  to  ns :  our 
improvements  will  be  annihilated, 
and  our  people  pauperised.  Deprived  of 
her  yeomanry,  as  noble  a  body  of  men 
as  exists  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
nationality  of  Scotland  is  gone.  We 
trust,  then,  that  in  every  part  of  the 
country  the  appeal  will  be  energeti- 
cally answered.  Scotsmen  are  slow 
to  move ;  but  being  moved,  they  have 
a  will  and  resolution  that  can  bear 
down  any  obstacle  whatever.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  old  na- 
tional spirit  was  more  imperatively 
required  to  show  itself  than  now. 
Let  ns  then  speak  out  boldly  in  de- 
fence of  our  country,  and  teirthose 
Manchester  conspirators,  in  answer 
to  their  insolent  challenge,  that — be- 
yond that  circle  of  smoking  factories, 
which  they  falsely  imagine  to  be  the 
heart  of  Britain — there  exists  a  majo- 
rity of  loyal  British  subjects,  who 
despise  their  dictation,  detest  their 
hypocrisy,  and  utterly  defy  their 
power. 


Pt  inted  by  WiUiam  Blackwood  and  Som,  Ediniwgk, 
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GOLDSMITH. 


Thvrb  are  many  poems  in  the 
English  langoage  of  loftier  merit,  and 
more  londly  applanded,  than  the  De- 
parted ViOage ;  not  one  so  nniversaliy 
bdofved.  There  are  many  poets  and 
aothcHTS  amongst  the  literary  men  of 
England  who  rank  mnch  higher  in 
onr  esteem  and  approbation  than 
Goldsmith;  not  one  whose  memory 
calls  np  a  kinder  feeling.  We  smile 
at  his  follies,  we  reprehend  his  cul- 
pable imprudence;  the  brow  bends 
somewhat  sternly  at  those  departures 
iiom  pcorfect  rectitude  of  conduct  into 
which  sometimes  want,  and  some- 
times vanity,  betray  him;  but  the 
native  goodness  of  his  heart  is  such 
that  we  soon  begin  to  pardon,  and 
end  always  with  the  language  of 
affection.  His  very  weaknesses  con- 
tribute to  that  feeling  of  tenderness 
which  hangs  about  his  memory.  Men 
like  to  admire ;  men  like  also  to  over- 
look, to  pity,  and  reprove.  The 
character  that  gives  occasion  for  all 
these  is  sure  to  be  highly  popular. 
The  (bibles  of  Goldsmith,  his  blunders 
of  conduct,  his  precipitancy,  his  in- 
curable improvidence,  the  dullest 
observer  can  note  and  reprehend; 
whilst  the  coldest  of  men  must  warm 
at  that  unfailing  benevolence,  that 
genial  heart  of  friendship,  that  sweet 
clemency  of  disposition,  that  untutored 
charity,  which  more  than  covers  all 
his  transgressions.  The  man  whom 
we  all  can  censure,  and  whom  all 
must  love,  was,  moreover,  the  author 


of  The  Traveller  and   Tlie  Deserted 
Village. 

Strange,  that  one  whom  the  sim- 
plest of  his  readers  can  look  doum  at^ 
as  from  a  superior  standing-point;  , 
who  in  his  conduct  appeared,  and 
was  to  the  last,  a  very  child— always 
to  be  chidden,  counselled,  criticised, 
reproved — should  yet  have  seized 
upon  the  heart  of  all  England,  wise 
and  simple.  This  truant  &om  study, 
this  vagabond  tourist,  ^ti<i'ii^  for  bed 
and  board,  or  subsisting  no  one  knows 
how,  has  given  us  a  survey  of  the 
several  countries  of  Europe,  and  their 
national  character,  as  truthful  as  it  is 
poetic.  And  our  English  village 
home^  and  our  own  rur^  landscape, 
so  dear  to  the  national  taste— this 
homeless  wanderer  saw  them  as  none 
other  had  seen  before,  and  gave  them 
back  to  us  with  added  endearment. 
They  live  for  ever  in  his  verse,  as 
the  pleasant  banks  endure  for  ever  in 
the  lucid,  flowing  stream,  which  at 
once  reflects  and  vivifies  them.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  cotdd  claim  the 
whole  of  our  metropolitan  cathedral 
for  his  monument.  Every  village 
church  in  England  is  a  monument 
to  Goldsmith.  Every  cottage  in  the 
village  speaks  of  him ;  we  seem  to 
hear  his  name  in  the  tickmg  of  the 
dock  that  stands  behind  the  door; 
we  hear  it  on  the  green  or  across  the 
common,  in  the  d&tant  shout  of  the 
boys  let  loose  horn  school :  the  whole 
landscape  has  been  made  his  own. 
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If  an  illnstration  were  wanted  of 
that  subtle  quality,  or  rare  combina- 
tion of  qualities,  which  we  designate 
by  the  name  of  genius — which  comes 
not  at  our  bidding,  which  no  leamedi 
discipline  can  secure,  which  grows  up 
by  an  education  of  its  own — an  edu- 
cation lawless,  capricious,  indes- 
cribable, unperceptible  to  any  but 
the  learner  himself,  and  not  recognised 
by  him  till  the  hour  of  study  has  long 
fiince  passed — ^we  could  not  point 
to  one  more  perfect  than  may  be 
found  m  the  intellectual  history  of 
Goldsmith.  Schoolmasters,  tutors, 
colleges,  professors,  can  make  nothing 
of  him ;  he  has  neither  patience  nor 
industry,  nor  perhaps  much  aptitude, 
to  gain  anything  from  them.  **  Never 
was  so  dull  a  boy;  he  seemed  im- 
penetrably stupid,"  says  Miss  Delap, 
the  schoolmistsress  who  has  to  teach 
him  his  letters.  He  is  the  same  at 
%  school,  the  same  at  college.  Every 
teacher  tells  the  same  story;  every 
Miss  Delap  finds  him  impenetn^ly 
stupid.  He  can  learn  nothing  that 
others  learn,  or  as  others  leam  it. 
At  the  university  of  Dnblin  he  makes 
no  figure.  In  tho  lecture-room  he  is 
an  idler,  or  he  is  a  truant.  He  is  ^*  a 
lonnger  at  the  college  mtes.''  But 
he  is  a  student  there !  He  is-  reading 
something  in  these  streets  of  Dublin. 
There,  or  in  any  book  picked  up  by 
chance,  he  finds  his  lecture-room.  In 
this  process  of  stody,  he  has  quite 
nnoonscionsly  taught  himself  to  write 
ballads,  which  the  street  musician 
sings  and  finds  profitable,  extracting 
therewith,  from  many  a  pocket — 
surely  no  slight  testimony  to  theur 
power— the  halfbence  devoted  to  apples 
and  gingerbread.  Goldsmith  steals  out 
at  night,  and  hears  them  sung. 

He  is  designed  by  his  g(Md  nnole 
Contarine  for  the  church  ;  he  presents 
himself  to  the  bishop  for  ordination, 
aad  is  rejected.  Some  have  laid  ^e 
blame  upon  a  paur  of  scarlet  breeches, 
in  which  he  thought  fit  to  array  him- 
sdf  for  qnscopal  inspection.  But  the 
whole  scholastic  career  of  the  youth 
plainly  demonstrates^  that  it  was  not 
tiie  outward,  or  the  nether  man,  that 
was  in  fault.    His  uncle  then  des- 

})atche8  him  to  the  Temple,  to  study 
aw.  Here,  he  does  not  even  get  in- 
to his  school-room.  Stopping  by  the 
way,  at  Dublin,  he  loses  all  his  money 


at  the  gaming-table,  and  retnms  to 
be  despatohed  in  a  quite  different 
direction,  and  for  a  quite  different 
purpose, — to  Edinburgh,  to  study 
medicine.  At  Edinburgh  he  is  dis- 
tingmshed  for  bis  convivial  talents, 
and  his  Irish  songs.  But  he  is  seized 
with  a  strong  passion  for  studying 
medicine  at  Leyden  or  Paris  1  Nei- 
ther at  Leyden  nor  at  Edinburgh, 
does  he  ever  get  so  much  medical 
science  as  would  justify  him  in  pre- 
scribing for  a  case  of  measles  or  the 
chicken-pox.  Such,  at  least,  is  our 
strong  conviction.  We  are  persuaded 
that  he  would  have  picked  up  more 
of  medicine  Arom  his  miscellaneous 
reading  and  observation,  if  he  had 
never  designed  to  practise  it,  than, 
having  to  get  his  living  by  the  pro- 
fession, he  thought  it  prudent  to  ac- 
quire. Yeais  after,  when  he  carried 
a  gold-headed  cane^  and  dte»$ed  fo^t 
tke  pwrt  of  a  physician,  (it  was  all  the 
preparation  he  ever  made  for  it,)  he 
could  not  pass  his  examinatbn.  for  a 
surgeon^s  mate.  In  all  the  highways 
of  learning  or  science,  he  mak^  no 
advance ;  he  is  a  sluggard,  or  a  loi- 
terer, or  a  truant.  Bnt  in  this  tmant 
idleness,  along  some  byways  of  his 
own,  he  has  been  going  through  a 
course  of  stody  of  which  we  can  give 
no  account,  exoept  that  his  own 
warm  heart  and  overflowing  sympa- 
thies have  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
When  a  lounger  at  the  college  gates^ 
it  had  already  tau^t  him  to  write 
ballads^  which  drew  audience  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin.  Pursued  still 
forther,  it  taught  him  to  write,  for  all 
the  three  ki^oms,  for  all  hearts, 
and  for  all  time,  the  veiy  sweetest 
pastoral  that  —  no  production  of 
Greece  or  Italy  excepted— was  ever 
penned. 

It  is  in  this  vagrant,  occult  manner 
that  the  man  of  genius  always  studies. 
Bat  (md  let  the  saving  clause  be 
noted)  it  follows  not  that  he  should 
fail  in  other,  and  ordinary  methods  of 
stody.  The  higher  spirits— the 
Dantes  aod  the  A(Qltons— tlie 
"thrones  and  prindpaiittes,''  take 
all  learning  for  their  province.  Of 
Goldsmith,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  stodied  in  thiS)  and  no  other 
way.  Like  Bums,  and  some  other 
names  which  might  be  mentioned,  his 
mind  was  indebted   only  to  what, 
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being  unable  to  describe  it,  we  call 
the  inspiration  of  gefiina. 

That  beantifol  style  of  hisy  how 
and  where  did  be  get  it?  He  spent 
bia  youth  mach  amongst^  roistering 
collegians,  or  the  choice  spirits  of  a 
rostic  ale-house — the  club  that  met  at 
The  Three  Joify  Pigeona — and  he  has 
bardly  taken  his  pen  in  hand  than  he 
writes  a  style  aa  chaste  as  Addison's— 
graceful,  musical,  refined.  And  what 
is  moxe  surprising,  this  refinement  of 
mmd  which  perviMles  all  his  writings, 
bow  did  he  contrive  to  obtain  and 
preserve  it  through  the  infinence  of 
80  loose  and  unsettled  a  life,  wherein 
eoarser  pleasures  took  their  turn,  and 
even  the  excitement  of  gambling,  and 
all  those  hardening  and  degrading 
artifices  that  poverty  must  have  re- 
conrse  to,'  if  poverty  would  eat  ?  The 
only  answer  we  hear  of,  and  can  re- 
port, is,  that  Goldsmith  waa  a  man  of 
genins. 

If  the  contradiction  seems  extra* 
ordinary  between  the  visibly  blun- 
dering process  of  education  which  our 
poet  goes  through,  and  the  intellectual 
power  which  he  nevertheless  manifests, 
bow  still  more  striking  is  tfaeoontradlc- 
tion  between  that  intellectaal  iiower, 
between  that  which  wecall  the  author's 
mind,  and  the  blundering,  buoyant, 
▼acillatiDg  being,  whom  we  know  as 
the  man  Goldmaith !  Surely  never 
was  the  man  of  thought,  and  the  man 
of  action,  seen  in  tiie  same  individual 
In  such  striking  contrast.  His  bio- 
gn^ers  have  often  remarked  how 
largely  and  repeatedly  Goldsmith 
drew  the  materisds  for  his  poetry  and 
his  works  of  fiction  fi'om  himself,  and 
his  own  lifts.  The  aathor  drew  per- 
petually firom  the  man.  But  how 
sagacious  isthe  author,  how  incurably 
mwise  the  man!  Goldsmith  the 
man  seems  to  have  committed,  and 
to  continue  committing,  every  folly 
and  absordity,  that  Goldsmith  the 
author,  with  shrewd  observation  and 
admirable  humour,  might  note  and 
describe  them.  There  are  hosts  6t 
men,  it  is  tme,  who  think  wisely  and 
act  foolishly ;  but  they  either  think 
wisely  on  some  other  matter  than  those 
in  which  they  act  fbolishly,  or  else  the 
contradiction  is  but  occasional.  In 
Goldsmith  the  wise  thinking  is  ex- 
actly exercised  on  the  subject-matter 
of  the  foolish  acting,  and  the  contra- 
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diction  is  sustained  through  life.    His  [ 
moral  charaeter,  beantifhl  in  parts,  is  S 
a  mere    confhsion:    every    iapi^     1 
reigns   its    hour   despotically;    and 
there    are   impulses   of    all    kinds. 
Everything  is  there  but  reason.    He 
is  open  as  a  child  to  the  impression  of 
the  moment ;  yet  with*  what  a  ci^m 
and  veteran  sagacity  does  the  author 
Goldsmith  look  down  upon  this  child, 
and  scan  and-  depict  its  fbllies,  and 
dry  it6  tears,  and  r^rove  its  wan- 
derings! 

In  Hiis  point  of  view  we  think  the 
biography  of  Goldsmith  without  a 
paralleL  Fond  of  the  tavern,  it  is 
by  no  drinking-song  that  he  is  re- 
membered. Cited  as  a  rake,  and,  at 
all  events,  of  no  very  strict  demeanour, 
he  never  employs  his  pen  to  def^snd 
or  premote  licentiousness.  He  makes 
no  use  of  his  fbllies  but  to  analyse  »[id 
reprove  them.  In  real  life  he  wanted 
self'^'espect,  and  the  guidance  of  moral 
principle ;  vanity,  or  thoughtlessness, 
or  mere  oompanionship,  or  his  good 
nature  and  keen  sensibility,  could  lead 
him  into  errore  more  or  less  grave ;  yet 
In  all  English  literature,  so  boastful 
of  its  morality,  there  is  no  writer  who 
dittoes  a  more  unafiected  love  of 
truth,  or  instils  a  hi^er  sentiment  of 
hononr.  And  in  this  tliere  is  no 
hypocrisy.  He  is  genuine  Groldsmith 
with  his  pen  in  hand,  satirising  fblly 
and  rebuking  falsehood — as  genuine 
as  when  he  enacts  the  folly  he  rebukes. 
All  his  outer  llf^  is  a  perpetual  make- 
shift ;  all  his  inner  life  of  thought  is 
pure  and  honourable.  The  two  beings 
in  one  were  never  more  strangely 
blended,  or  rather  say  held  toge&er 
in  oontinual  and  irreconcilable  oppo- 
sition. 

We  have  been  recalled  again  to 
the  memory  of  GUddsmith  by  a  Life 
of  the  poet  lately  re-written  and 
extended  by  Mr  Washington  Irving. 
The  appearance  of  another  bio- 
graphy so  shortly  after  the  **  Life 
and  Adventures  "  of  Mr  Forster  will 
seem  at  first  to  be  very  inoppor- 
tune. One  of  the  two,  at  least,  will  be 
thought  superfluous.  But  the  two 
works  are  in  some  respects  dissimilar. 
If  the  reader  be  desirous  of  a  classic 
and  almost  uninterrupted  narrativ| 
the  checkered  career  of  Goh~ 
written  in  a  style  which  QtoW 
himself  would  have  approved, 
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do  wisely  to  address  himself  to  the 
pages  of  Mr  Irving.  The  work  of  Mr 
Forster  is  more  misceUaneoos,  more 
discursive,  more  critical ;  anecdotes 
of  contemporaries  are  largely,  too 
largely,  introdaced  ;  the  writings 
themselves  of  Goldsmith  are  criti- 
cised ;  and  the  politics  of  the  day  are 
occasionnlly  discussed.  This  last 
topic,  both  Whig  and  Tory  will  pro- 
bably agree  with  ns  in  thinking  is 
qnite  unnecessarily  introduced  in  a 
Ufe  of  Groldsmith,  distinguished  as  he  is 
by  a  peculiar  abstinence  from  all  party 
politics.  Mr  Irving  adheres  almost 
exclusively  to  the  narrative ;  he  does 
not  even  give  us  any  critical  estimate 
•of  the  works  of  Goldsmith — an  omis* 
sion  in  which  tiie  reader  will  feel 
some  diBappointment ;  for  no  one,  we 
apprehend,  would  be  more  capable  of 
such  a  task  than  Mr  Irving.  Neither 
does  he  appear  to  have  bestowed  any 
minute  attention  to  biographical 
details;  he  has  taken  his  facts  as 
they  were  presented  to  him  in  the 
pages  of  the  laborious  work  of  Mr 
Prior.  He  has  reproduced  the  narra- 
tive, separate  from  extraneous  matter, 
and  clothed  it  in  the  charms  of  his 
own  style.  This  is  all  he  has  done, 
or,  we  presume,  professes  to  have 
done.  Twice  sifted,  and  at  last  dad 
in  a  classic  and  delightful  style,  we 
have  the  mere  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Goldsmith  in  as  complete  a  form  as  it 
is  likely  to  attain.* 

With  little  labour  to  himself,  and 
little  other  merit  than  what  is  implied 
in  writing  elegantly,  Mr  Irving  has 
produced  a  very  acceptable  book.  His 
work  is  less  varied  than  his  predeces- 
sor's, but  its  workmanship  is  more 
complete.  The  reader  of  Mr  Irving 
will  resign  himself  into  the  hands  of 
his  biographer,  and  be  canied  on  to 
the  last  page  in  uninterrupted  gratifi- 
cation. The  reader  of  Mr  Forster,  to 
whatever  other  pleasure  he  may  de- 
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rive,  will  certainly  add  that  of  an 
occasional  conftoversy  with  his 
author:  he  will  gain  more,  but  he 
will  often  lose  his  temper  in  the  acqui- 
sition. The  titles  of  the  two  bio- 
graphies ought  to  be  reversed.  At  all 
events,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  Mr  Forster  should  have  added 
to  his  work  its  second  title,  ^^  Life  and 
Adventures;*^  for,  in  spite  of  its  green 
and  gold,  and  its  pictured  page,  it  is 
far  from  possessing  that  popular 
character  which  the  word  ^^aaven- 
tures"  would  imply.  One  who,  in 
reading  it,  should  be  interested  only  in 
the  career  of  Goldsmith,  would  often 
find  the  gilded  and  be-pictured  leaves 
passing  with  unexpected  rapidity 
through  the  finger  and  thumb. 

It  would  be  on  our  part,  indeed,  a 
mere  work  of  supererogation,  if  we 
were  here  to  reproduce  in  chronolo- 
gical order  the  events  of  Groldsmith's 
life.  We  shall  allude  to  them  only  for 
the  sake  of  illustrating  certain  points 
in  his  character,  and  notice  such  only 
as  appear  to  be  most  significative. 

And  first,  we  have  to  quarrel  witli 
both  our  biographers  for  what  appears 
to  us  a  false  refinement,  and  an  in- 
stance of  wasted  ingenuity.  Of  what 
use  this  subtle  and  most  unsound 
defence  of  Goldsmith  ^m  the  charge 
of  vanity?  Almost  as  well  attempt  to 
dear  him  of  that  improvidence  to 
which  his  vanity  often  conducted 
him.  We  love  our  Goldsmith  too, 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  a 
weakness  which  his  contemporaries 
and  intimate  friends  attributed  to  him, 
and  which  so  many  anecdotes  illus- 
trate. Boswell,  it  seems,  has  related 
one  or  two  anecdotes  in  a  most 
absurd  manner— representing  the  poet 
as  speaking  in  earnest  when  he  was 
evidently  jesting.  We  thank  Mr 
Forster,  or  whoever  has  performed 
so  kind  a  part,  for  correcthig  these 
errors.    But  these  are  only  a  few  out 
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*  We  did  not  look  for  what  are  called  AmerieauUfm,  in  the  writings  of  Mr  Irriog, 
whom  we  are  aconstomed  to  regard  as  one  of  those  who  assist  in  presenring  the 
purity  of  oar  common  language  from  useless  novelties.  But  one  or  two  have  unex- 
pectedly crossed  our  path.  **  To  loan/*  is  used  for  to  lend,  (p.  69)  ;  we  have  "  ill^ 
assorted"  for  ill  assorted,  (p.  78)  ;  and  we  suspect  the  word  Jlu$K,  as  expressive  of 
sufficiency  of  cash,  must  have  attained  to  a  de^^e  of  dignity  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  which  it  has  not  acquired  with  ns,  since  Mr  Irring  uses  it  with  all  the 
gntTity  in  the  world,  and  with  no  appearance  of  humour,  or  that  air  of  condescen- 
sion which  sober  writers  assume  when  they  find  it  convenient  to  employ  an  expres- 
sion which  may  be  thought  bordering  upon  slang. 
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of  many  cases ;  and  what  could  so 
grossly  have  misled  Boswell  bat  the 
prevailing  impression  of  Goldsmith's 
vanity?  A  man  who  has  once 
obtained  a  marked  character  will 
always  become  the  subject  of  many  a 
false  anecdote  illustrative  of  it ;  just 
as  a  celebrated  wit  is  sure  to  have 
many  a  jest  attributed  to  him  that  he 
never  made. 

Mr  Irving,  following  Mr  Forster, 
resolves  into  bashfnlness  and  over- sen- 
sitiveness, what  has  been  described  by 
contemporaries  as  the  vanity  of  Gold- 
smith. The  two  may  be  confounded 
once  or  twice,  but  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  each  other  during  a  long  intimacy. 
Highly  sensitive  to  the  ridicule  of 
&ilnre  he  may  have  been,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  his  constant  wish  to 
dlstingmsh  himself  in  little  matters, 
or  on  trivial  occasions  —  a  love  of 
distinction  which  is  generally  under- 
stood as  vanity.  They  are  not  incom- 
patible. One  of  the  earliest  anecdotes 
recorded  of  him  manifests  this  thirst 
for  display,  accompanied,  we  are  told, 
with  no  little  confusion  and  embar- 
rassment at  the  absurd  predicament 
in  which  it  involved  him.  Mr  Irving 
shall  relate  the  story. 

"  An  amoBiDg  incident  is  related  as 
oecnrring  in  Goldsmith's  last  jonrney 
bomewud  from  Edgeworthstown.  His 
Other's  house  wss  about  twenty  miles 
distant ;  the  road  lay  through  a  rough 
oonntry,  impassable  for  carriages.  Gold- 
smith procnred  a  horse  for  the  jonrney, 
and  a  friend  fhmished  him  with  a  gninea 
for  traTelUng  expenses.  He  was  but  a 
■tripling  of  sixteen,  and  beiug  thus  sud- 
denly mounted  on  horseback,  with  money 
in  his  pocket,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
head  was  turned.  He  determined  to  play 
the  man,  and  to  spend  his  money  in  Inde- 
pendent traveller's  style.  Accordingly, 
instead  of  pushing  directly  for  home,  he 
halted  for  the  night  at  the  little  town  of 
Ardagh,  and,  accosting  the  first  person  he 
net,  inquired,  with  somewhat  of  a  conse- 
quential air,  for  the  best  house  in  the 
place.  Uuluokily,  the  person  he  had 
accosted  was  one  Kelly,  a  notorious  wag, 
who  was  quartered  in  the  family  of  one 
Mr  Featherstone,  a  gentleman  of  fortune. 
Amused  with  the  self-consequenoe  of  the 
stripling,  and  willing  to  play  off  a  practi- 
cal joke  at  his  expense,  he  directed  him 
to  what  was  liter^ly  '  the  best  house  in 
the  place  f  namely,  the  family  mansion 
of  Mr  Featherstone.  GoldsmiUi,  accord- 
ingly,  rode  up  to  what  he  supposed  to  be 


an  inn,  ordered  his  horse  to  be  taken  t» 
the  stable,  walked  into  the  parlour,  seat- 
ed himself  by  the  fire,  and  demanded 
what  he  could  have  for  supper.  On  ordi- 
nary occasions  he  was  diffident,  and  eyen 
awkward  in  his  manners,  but  here  he  was 
'  at  ease  in  his  inn,'  and  felt  called  upon 
to  show  his  manhood,  and  enact  the  expe- 
rienced trayeller.  His  person  was  by  no 
means  calculated  to  play  off  his  preten- 
sions, for  he  was  short  and  thick,  with  a 
pock-marked  face,  and  an  air  and  carriage 
by  no  means  of  a  distinguished  cast.  The 
owner  of  the  house,  howeyer,  soon  diBco- 
yered  his  whimsical  mistake,  and,  being  a 
man  of  humour,  determined  to  indulge  it, 
especially  as  he  accidentally  learned  that 
this  intruding  guest  was  the  son  of  an  old 
acquaintance. 

"  Accordingly,  Goldsmith  was  *  fooled 
to  the  top  of  his  bent,'  and  permitted  t» 
have  full  sway  through  the  eyening.  Never 
was  schoolboy  more  elated.  When  sup- 
per was  served,  he  most  condescendingly 
insisted  that  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and 
daughter,  should  partake,  and  ordered  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  crown  the  repadt,  and 
benefit  the  house.  His  last  fiourish  was 
on  going  to  bed,  when  he  gave  especial 
orders  to  have  a  hot  cake  at  breakfast. 
His  confusion  and  dismay,  on  discovering 
the  next  morning  that  he  had  been  swag- 
gering  in  this  free-and-easy  way  in  the 
house  of  a  private  gentleman,  may  be 
readily  conceived.  True  to  his  habit  of 
turning  the  events  of  his  life  to  literary 
account,  we  find  this  chapter  of  ludicrous 
blunders  and  cross-purposes  dramatised 
many  years  afterwards  in  his  admirable 
comedy  of '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  the 
Mistakes  of  a  Night.'" 

We  think  that  something  of  the 
youth  of  sixteen,  who  delighted  to 
play  the  part  of  grand  seigneur  in  an 
inn,  though  but  for  one  night,  may  be 
traceable  in  the  mature  man,  so  soli- 
citous to  deck  out  his  person  in  all  the 
glories  of  "  Tynan  bloom,"  and  the 
peach-coloured  coat.  Mr  L-ving,  how- 
ever, explains  it  otherwise. 

"  This  proneness  to  finery  in  dress, 
which  Boswell,  and  others  of  Goldsmith's 
contemporaries,  who  did  not  understand 
the  secret  plies  of  his  character,  attributed 
to  vanity,  arose,  we  are  convinced,  ftt>m 
a  widely  different  motive.  It  was  from  a 
painful  idea  of  his  own  personal  defects, 
which  had  been  cruelly  stamped  upon  his 
mind  in  his  boyhood,  by  the  sneers  and 
jeers  of  his  playmates,  and  liad  been 
ground  deeper  into  it  by  rude  speeches 
made  to  him  in  every  step  of  his  strug- 
gling career,  until  it  had  become  a  con- 
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atant  cause  of  awkwardness  and  embar- 
rassment. This  he  bad  eKperienoed  the 
more  sensibly  sinoe  his  reputation  had 
elerated  him  into  polite  eooiety  ;  and  he 
was  constantly  endeavousiBg,  by  'the  aid 
of  dress,  to  aoquirc  that  personal  ooocwto- 
bUitjf,  i  we  may  use  the  phrase,  which 
nature  had  denied  him.  If  ever  he  dis- 
played a  little  self'OQmplaoency  on  first 
turning  out  in  a  new  suit,  it  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  because  he  fek  as  if  he  had 
achieved  a  triumph  over  his  ugliness.** 

A  triumph  over  his  ugliness  t  So 
every  old  fop  achieves  a  triumph  over 
both  his  age  and  his  ugliness.  Men 
really  conscious  of  personal  defects  do 
not  generally  solicit  attention  to  their 
form  and  features  by  singulai*  gandiaess 
of  attire.  Moreover,  Mr  Irving  draws  a 
picture  of  the  youHi  of  Goldsmith,  not 
at  all  justified  by  anything  related  in 
his  own  biography.  We  nowhere 
find  that  ^*the  idea  of  his  personal 
defects  had  been  cruelly  stamped 
upon  his  mind  by  the  jeers  and  sneers 
of  his  playmates."  Goldsmith  appears 
always  as  a  great  favourite  amongst 
his  associates.  Ugly  he  might  b^ 
there  is  no  proof  tJiat  be  ever  thought 
himself  irredeemably  so— but  he  was 
not  the  less  acceptable  on  this  accowit. 
He  was  ike  leader  of  their  sports, 
noted  for  his  conviviality,  and  bdoved 
for  his  cordiality  and  good  fellowship. 
Mr  Irving  feels  that  he  has  not  taken 
quite  secure  ground,  and  therefore,  to 
eke  out  his  explanations,  he  has — 
upon  very  slender  authority— thrown 
poor  Goldsmith  into  love. 

"  It  has  been  intimated  that  the  inti- 
macy of  poor  Goldsmith  with  the  Miss 
Homecks,  which  began  in  so  sprightly  a 
vein,  gradually  assumed  something  of  a 
more  tender  nature,  and  that  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  fascinations  of  the 
younger  sister.  This  may  account  for 
some  of  the  phenomena  which  about  this 
time  appeared  in  his  wardrobe  and 
toilet.  During  the  first  year  of  his 
Acquaintance  with  these  lovely  girls,  the 
tell-tale  book  of  his  tailor,  Mr  William 
Filby,  displays  entries  of  four  or  five  full 
suits,  beside  separate  articles  of  dress. 
Among  the  items  we  find  green  half- 
trimmed  frock  and  breeches,  lined  with 
silk  ;  a  queen Vblue  dress  suit ;  a  half 
dress  suit  of  ratteen,  lined  with  satin  ;  a 
pair  of  silk  stocking  breeches,  and 
another  pair  of  a  bloom  colour  1  Alas  ! 
poor  Goldsmith  !  how  much  of  this  silken 
finery  was  dictated,  not  by  vanity,  but 
humble  conficiousuess  of  thy  defects  ;  how 


much  of  it  was  to  atone  for  the  nnoouth« 
ness  of  thy  person,  and  to  win  favour  in 
the  ey««  ii  the  JessMny  Bride  !*' 

In  this  foroed  explanation,  Mr 
Irving  seems  to  have  followed  the 
lead  of  his  immediate  predecessor. 
Mr  Forster  had  said  :— "  If  Gold- 
smith was  rain,  it  was  the  wrong 
way.  It  arose  not  from  overweening 
self-complacency  in  supposed  advan- 
tages, but  from  what  the  world  had 
forced  him  since  his  earliest  youth  to 
feel,  intense  uneasy  consciousness  of 
supposed  defects.**  This  intense  un- 
easy consciousness — ^if  it  existed — 
must  have  made  the  suit  of  "  I>jrriao 
bloom**  very  uncomfortable  wear;  but 
it  is  hardly  the  sentiment  that  would 
have  led  to  its  selection. 

But  to  quit  this  subject  of  dress — 
for  which  the  bad  taste  of  the  young 
Irishman  is  partly  to  biame — the 
anecdotes  are  too  numerous  to  be 
explained  away,  which  show  that 
Goldsmith  had  that  passion  or  weak- 
ness which  all  the  world  calls  vanity. 
Take  the  well-known  story  of  the 
trick  which  Burke  practised  upon  him. 

^  Colonel  0*Moore  and  Burke,  walking 
one  day  through  Leicester  Square,  on 
their  way  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with 
whom  they  were  to  dine,  observed  Gold- 
smith, who  was  likewise  to  be  a  guestj 
standing  and  regarding  a  «rowd  wl^ch 
was  staring  and  shouting  at  some  foreign 
ladies  in  the  window  of  a  hotel.  *  Ob- 
serve Goldsmith,'  said  Burke  to  O'Moorej 
'and  mark  what  passes  between  us  at 
Sir  Joshua's.'  They  passed  on  and 
reached  there  before  him.  Burke  re- 
ceived Goldsmith  with  affected  reserve 
and  coldness.  Being  pressed  to  explain 
the  reason,  ^Really,'  said  he,  'I  am 
ashamed  to  keep  company  with  a  person 
who  could  act  as  you  have  just  done  in 
the  Square.'  Groldsmith  protested  he  was 
ignorant  of  what  was  meant.  *  Why,* 
said  Burke, '  did  you  not  exclaim,  as  you 
were  looking  up  at  those  women,  What 
stupid  beasts  the  crowd  must  be  for 
staring  with  such  admiration  at  those 
painted  Jeeebels,  while  a  man  of  your 
talents  passed  by  unnoticed  !*  *  Surely, 
surely,  my  dear  friend,'  cried  Goldsmith 
with  alarm,  *  surely  I  did  not  say  so  V 
*Nay,'  replied  Burke,  *if  you  had  not 
said  so,  how  should  I  have  known  it.' 
*  That's  true,'  answered  Goldsmith,  'I 
am  very  sorry — it  was  very  foolish  :  I  do 
recollect  that  something  of  the  kind 
passed  through  my  mind,  but  I  did  not 
think  I  had  uttered  it.'" 
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Now,  it  is  not  the  confesBioii  into 
wMoh  Gk^dsmith  wis  entrapped  which 
gms,  we  thiniL,  the  chief  significance 
to  this  anecdote.  How  came  Borke 
to  be  confident  of  the  snocess  of  his 
trick,  or  to  think  of  practising  such  a 
jest,  if  he  had  not  well  known  what 
was  the  prevailing  weakness  of  his 
friend  ?  Here  lies  the  main  force  of 
tiie  anecdote,  and  we  do  not  see  how 
it  is  to  be  broken  or  torned  aside. 

Another  little  story,  illostratire  of 
^e  same  weakness,  we  will  quote  in 
the  words  of  Mr  Forster : — 

**  ITie  litflo  sculptor,  as  he  (Ronbiliac^ 
is  called  in  the  Chimete  Letters,  being  a 
ftkmiliar  acqaaintanoe,  and  fond  of  mnsic, 
Goldsmith  woald  play  the  Ante  fbr  him; 
and  to  flodi  assumed  delight  on  the  part 
of  his  Hstoner  did  he  do  tlus  one  day,  that 
BoubUiac,  protesting  he  must  copy  the  air 
iqion  the  spot,  took  up  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  scored  a  few  lines  and  spaces 
(the  form  of  the  notes  being  all  he  knew 
of  the  matter,)  and  with  random  blotches 
pretended  to  take  down  the  tune  as  re- 
peated by  the  good-natured  musician; 
while,  gravely  and  with  great  attention, 
Goldsmith,  sunreyiog  these  musical  hiero- 
glyphics, said  they  were  vexy  oorreot;  SBBd 
tint,  if  he  had  not  seen  him  do  it,  he  never 
«onld  hare  behevod  his  trwad  ciipable  of 
wiriting  auisic  alter  him.  Sir  John  Haw- 
khis  tells  the  story  with  much  satisfaction. 
Exposure  of  an  ignorant  flute-player,  with 
nothing  but  vulvar  accomplishments  of 
*ear*  to  bestow  upon  his  ftrieads,  gives 
great  delight  to  pompous  Hawkins  as  a 
learned  historian  of  music." 

Exposure  of  an  ignoraiil;  mnacianl 
No ;  the  exposure  is  of  one  who,  to 
be  thought  aUe  to  read  mnsic,  de- 
scends to  a  silly  falsehood.  What 
■ecessity  was  tfaore  for  Goldsmith  to 
weni  music?  He  played  from  ear, 
snd  at  another  time  might  have  made 
this  a  matter  of  especial  boast.  Just 
now,  he  thinks  it  will  exalt  him  more 
in  the  opinion  of  his  present  company, 
if  he  is  somewhat  of  the  learned 
mnsician ;  and  this  puerile  vanity 
leads  him  into  a  ridiculous  position, 
■rach  yke  that  of  the  sapient  burgo- 
master in  the  play,  who,  pretendhig 
to  the  faculty  of  reading,  holds  the 
hook  vptide  dsmm. 

Bnt  we  must  not  dwell  loager  upon 
this  topic,  or  we  shall  ran  the  risk  of 
putting  ourselves  in  a  false  position, 
and  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  we 
consider  this  vanity  as  a  far  more 


conspicuous  element  in  the  character 
of  Goldsmith  than  it  really  was.  Tliat 
character,  we  think,  is  not  likely  to  be 
mistaken  by  any  one  who  reads  his 
life  and  writings,  and  allows  them  to 
make  their  natural  impression.  We 
are  in  danger  of  misapprehension  only 
when  we  b>egin  to  subtilise  and  refine. 

In  such  a  character,  so  full  of  un- 
restrained impulses,  we  must  expect 
to  meet  with  inconsistencies.  The 
combination  of  vanity  with  over-sen- 
sitiveness is  not  the  oidy  apparent 
incongruity  we  encounter.  We  detect 
in  Groldsmlth  a  propensity  to  gaming, 
we  see  it  break  forth  very  forcibly  on 
several  occasions.  Much  of  his  early 
history  is  obscure,  but,  where  the 
light  falls  on  it,  we  more  than  onoe 
discover  him  at  the  gaming-table  ; 
and  it  is  not  nnchartti^Ae  to  suppose 
that,  if  we  oevld  follow  him  more 
closely  through  his  needy  campaigns, 
abroad  and  at  home,  we  should  see 
htm  there  still  more  frequently.  Now, 
it  is  not  often  that  we  find  this  pro- 
pensity united  with  an  uncontrollable 
charity.  There  is  no  inoonpatibility 
between  them  ;  sttU,  it  is  not  often 
that  the  youth  who  frequents  a  gam- 
ing table,  is  the  same  youth  who  gives 
has  blankets  to  a  poor  woman  and  her 
children,  and,  •catting  a  hole  in  the 
bed,  keeps  Mmself  warm  amongst  the 
feathers. 

These  bionkets  were  not  bis  own  to 
give.  At  least  it  is  not  the  habit  of 
stodents,  or  lodgers  of  any  description, 
to  carry  about  such  articles.  If  he 
had  nothing  to  bestow  in  charity,  he 
had  no  money  wherewith  to  replace 
these  blankets.  He  was  charitable, 
and  not  joat.  An  inconsistency,  it 
will  be  said,  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Ilis  conduct  to  his  uncle,  Contarine, 
his  early  friend  and  benefactor,  be- 
trays, in  a  still  more  striking  manner, 
the  incongruous  elements  of  his  char- 
acter. He  plays  a  little  with  this 
good  uncle ^  be  practises  upon  his  good 
nature  and  his  credulity.  You  would 
augur  very  ill  of  the  youth  from  this 
circumstance.  Bnt  Goldsmith  defies 
augury.  He  does  tidk  over  the  good, 
believing  uncle — and  for  the  sake  of 
his  guineas— but  for  all  that,  he  would 
speiMl  his  own  last  guinea  to  40  a 
pleasnre  to  that  uncle. 

By  the  aid  of  this  constant  i 
and  generoos,  though  far  from  t 
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benefactor,  Goldsmith,  we  have  seen, 
has  got  to  Edinburgh. 

**  He  now  attended/'  eays  Mr  Irring, 
"  medical  lectures,  and  attached  himself 
to  an  association  of  students  called  the 
Medical  Society.  He  set  out,  as  usual, 
with  the  best  intentions,  but,  as  usual, 
soon  fell  into  idle,  conTiyial,  thoughtless 
habits.  Edinburgh  was,  indeed,  a  place 
of  sore  trial  for  one  of  his  temperament. 
Conyivial  meetings  were  all  the  vogue, 
and  the  tayem  was  the  universal  rallying- 
place  of  good  fellowship.  And  then 
Goldsmith's  intimacies  lay  chiefly  among 
the  Irish  students,  who  were  always  ready 
for  a  wild  freak  and  ftrolic.  Among  them 
he  was  a  prime  favourite,  and  somewhat 
of  a  leader,  from  his  exuberance  of  spirits, 
his  vein  of  humour,  and  his  talent  at 
singing  an  Irish  song,  and  telling  an  Irish 
story." 

After  spending  two  winters  at 
Edinburgh  in  this  profitable  manner, 
he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
complete  his  studies  on  the  Continent. 
His  uncle  Contarine  was  to  furnish 
the  funds.  Under  the  plea  of  study, 
he  wished,  in  fact,  to  see  the  world, 
and  gratify  a  roving  propensity.  "  1 
intend^^^  he  thus  writes  to  his  unde — 
"/  intend  to  visit  Paris^  where  the 
great  Famheim^  Petit,  andDu  Hammei 
de  Monceau  instruct  their  pupils  in  all 
the  branches  of  medicine.  They  speak 
French,  and  consequently  I  shall  have 
much  the  advantage  of  most  of  my 
countrymen,  as  I  am  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  and  few 
who  leave  Ireland  are  so.  I  shall 
spend  the  spring  and  summer  in  Paris, 
and  the  beiginning  of  next  winter  go 
to  Leyden.  The  great  Albinus  is  stiU 
aUve  there,  and  'twill  be  proper  to  go, 
though  only  to  have  it  said  that  we 
have  studied  in  so  famous  a  uni- 
versity.'* 

The  great  Albinus  I  We  see  him 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  as  he  pens  this 
rigmarole  to  Unde  Contanne,  evi- 
dently more  distinguished  for  his  good 
nature  than  his  penetration.  *^The 
great  Famheim,  Petit,  and  Du  Ham- 
mei de  Monceau  instruct  their  pupils 
in  all  the  branches  of  medicine  I " 
Having  drained  the  Scottish  profess- 
ors of  all  their  knowledge,  he  will  add 
to  his  store  whatever  the  Continent 
can  teach.  And  *^they  speak  French," 
which  probably  Uncle  Contarine  was 
not  aware  of,  and  consequently  he 
will  have  a   great  advantage  over 


certain  of  his  countrymen  whom  he 
represents,  we  know  not  with  what 
justice,  as  going  to  Paris  to  be  taught 
medicine  in  a  language  they  do  not 
understand  1 

When  he  gets  to  Leyden— for  to 
that  capital  and  not  to  Paris,  he  first 
bends  his  steps— we  hear  little  enough 
of  "  the  great  Albinus."  We  hear 
that,  after  some  time,  he  gets  so 
much  into  the  habit  of  gambling  that 
ascertain  friend  he  has,  of  the  name  of 
EUis,  who,  on  several  occasions,  haa 
lent  him  money,  will  assist  him  no 
more,  unless  he  promises  to  quit 
Leyden  altogether,  the  scene  of  his 
temptations.  We  should  have  thought 
the  same  temptations  would  follow 
him  to  Paris,  or  to  any  other  city. 
However,  so  runs  the  story:  Ellis 
lends  or  gives  him  a  sum  of  money, 
and  he  promises  to  start  forthwith  for 
Paris.  He  has  not  escaped  the  en- 
virons of  Leyden  when  he  sees  in  a 
florist's  garden  some  beautiful  tulips ; 
recollects  that  Uncle  Contarine  is 
fond  of  tulips;  and  incontinently 
spends  all  he  has,  except  one  solitaiy 
guinea,  in  the  purchase  of  rare  tulip 
roots,  to  be  despatched  to  Ireland. 
We  hope  they  reached  their  place  of 
destination.  Goldsmith  pursues  his 
way  to  Paris  with  one  guinea  in  hia 
pocket,  and  his  flute. 

It  is  very  little  we  know  of  Gold- 
smith's Continental  journey — how  he 
occupied  himself,  what  route  ho 
took,  or  how  he  subsisted.  His 
flute  has  the  merit  of  providing  for 
him,  especially  in  France.  In  the 
country  districts  we  can  understand 
this,  but  are  we  to  represent  (Gold- 
smith to  ourselves  as  street  musician 
in  the  town  of  Paris?  In  this  dearth 
of  information,  his  biographers  show 
a  disposition  to  have  recourse  to  his 
works  of  fiction  and  other  miscella- 
neous writings,  where  he  drew  so 
much  from  himself  and  his  own  ex- 
periences. This  is  rather  aluzard- 
ous  method  of  getting  at  facts. 

When  the  events  of  an  author'» 
life  are  known,  it  may  be  well  to  trace 
and  illustrate  them  in  his  fictions; 
but  to  reverse  the  process,  and  piece 
out  the  biography  by  aid  of  the  fic- 
tions, is  manifestly  a  far  too  conjec- 
tural method. 

"  At  Geneva,"  Mr  Irving  tells  us,  "  he 
became  travelling   tntor  to  a  mongrel 
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joang  gentiemaiiy  son  of  a  London  pawn- 
broker, who  had  been  suddenly  eleyated 
into  fortane  and  absurdity  by  the  death 
of  an  nnde.  The  yonth,  before  setting 
up  for  a  gentleman,  had  been  an  attor- 
ney's i^prentice,  and  was  an  arrant  pet- 
tifogger in  money  matters.  Neyer  were 
two  beings  more  illy  assorted  than  he 
and  Gol£mith.  We  may  form  an  idea 
of  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  narratire  of  the 
'  Philosopher  Vagabond,'  the  son  George, 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wokffiddr 

Then  follows  an  extract  from  that 
noTel,  which  the  reader,  if  he  is  not 
npon  his  goard,  will  be  apt  to  con- 
found with  the  biography,  and  which 
has  evidently  coloured  the  account 
Mr  Irving  gives  of  this  ridiculous 
tourist,  to  whom  Goldsmith  performed 
the  part  of  tutor,  or  guide. 

**Once  more  on  foot,^^  continues 
Mr  Irving,  ^^  but  freed  from  the  irk- 
some duties  of  *bear  leader,*  and 
with  some  of  his  pay  as  tutor  in  bis 
pocket,  Goldsmith  continued  his  half 
vagrant  peregrinations  through  part 
of  France  and  Piedmont,  and  some  of 
the  Italian  states.  He  bad  acquired, 
as  has  been  shown,  a  habit  of  shifting 
along  and  living  by  expedients,  and  a 
new  one  presented  itself  in  Italy. 
*My  skill  in  music,'  iay$  he  in  the 
PhUo9aphic  Vagabond^  ^  could  avail 
me  nothing  in  a  country  where  every 
peasant  was  a  better  musician  than 
I ;  but  by  this  time  I  had  acquired 
another  talent,  which  answered  my 
purpose  as  well,  and  this  was  a  skill 
in  disputation.  In  all  the  foreign 
universities  and  convents  there  are, 
upon  certain  days,  philosophical 
theses  maintained  against  every  ad- 
ventitious disputant;  for  which,  if 
the  champion  opposes  with  any  dex- 
terity, be  can  claim  a  gratuity  in 
money,  and  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one 
nighC" 

We  are  told,  (though  not,  as  we 
remember,  by  Mr  Irving,)  that  Gk>ld- 
smltb  bad  in  conversation  claimed  to 
be  himself  the  hero  of  these  disputa- 
tions ;  but  even  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  let  in  the  evidence,  as  the  lawyers 
would  say,  of  the  Philosophic  Vaga- 
bond. We  can  readily  admit  that 
Goldsmith  had  been  present  at  some 
of  these  disputations,  and  bad  earned 
a  supper  and  a  night's  lodging  by  tak- 
ing A  part  in  them ;  but  we  cannot 


agree  with  Mr  Irving  in  placing  this 
amongst  the  **  expedients"  of  sub- 
sistence, amongst  the  ways  and  means 
of  travel. 

"  At  Paris,"  writes  Mr  Irving  with 
great  gravity,  *•  he  attended  the  chemu 
calU^ures  of  RoueUe^  then  in  great 
vogue,  where  be  says  he  witnessed  as 
bright  a  circle  of  beauty  as  graced 
the  court  of  Versailles."  This  state- 
ment is  evidently  founded  on  a  passage 
in  his  essay  on  The  Present  State  of 
Polite  Learning,  Groldsmith,  in  that 
essay,  is  remarking  on  the  influence  of 
the  fkir  sex  in  France,  in  preventing 
the  decline  of  taste,  by  requiring  a 
certain  literary  qualification  from  their 
adnurers.  **  A  man  of  fashion,"  he 
says,  **  at  Paris,  however  contemptible 
we  may  think  him  here,  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  reigning  modes 
of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  dress,  to 
be  able  to  entertain  bis  mistress 
agreeably.  ...  I  have  seen  as 
bright  a  circle  of  beauty  at  the  chemi- 
cal lectures  of  Rouelle  as  gracing  the 
court  of  Versailles."  But  such  a 
passage  as  this  by  no  means  implies 
that  he  had  **  attended,"  as  a  student, 
the  lectures  of  Rouelle.  If  he  had 
been  present  at  them  once,  it  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  allow 
him  to  speak  of  the  array  of  beauty 
be  had  seen  there. 

"  I  have  seen,"  a  tourist  returning 
from  his  visit  to  Paris  might  say, 
'*  at  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  set 
of  grimy,  boirded  figures,  wild  as 
young  Cossacks,  listening  breathless 
to  wire-drawn  discussions  on  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  metaphysics  1" 
It  would  not  follow  from  this,  that 
such  a  person  had  attended  the  lectures 
of  M.  Simon,  or  whoever  else  might 
have  been  professor  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy at  the  time.  That  he  put  bis 
head  into  the  lecture-room  is  all  that, 
in  strictness,  we  are  called  upon  to 
believe. 

But  the  good  Uncle  Contarine  is 
dead — all  expedients  for  travel,  of 
whatever  kind,  fail—and  Groldsmith 
returns  penniless  to  England.  After 
all  this  medical  study  in  £dinbur^, 
Leyden,  Paris,  and  Padua,  at  which 
last  place,  '*  it  is  said,"  he  obtained 
that  doctor's  degree  which  decorated 
his  name,  he  now  applies  in  vain  for 
*^  employment  in  the  shop  of  a  coun- 
try   apothecaiy!"      Some    rumouv 
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reaches  us,  about  this  time,  of  Iheatri- 
cais  in  a  barn,  and  a  trial  of  Mb 
talents  as  a  strolling  player.  It  seems 
that  no  wandering  genius  could  fulfil 
his  desttnf  without  this  experience. 
*^  At  length  we  find  Mm  launched  on 
the  great  metropolis,  or  rather  drifting 
about  its  streets,  at  night,  in  the 
gloomy  month  of  February:,  with  but 
a  few  half-pence  in  his  pocket.  The 
'deserts  of  Arabia,^'  adds  Mr  Jrving, 
*^  are  not  more  dreary  and  inhospitable 
than  the  streets  of  London  at  such  a 
time,  and  to  a  jstranger  in  sudi  a 
plight." 

For  a  short  time  he  is  usher  In 
some  school;  of  which  we  bear  nothing 
— thra  assistant  in  a  laboratory  of  a 
chemist ;  then  practising  medicine  in 
A  small  way  in  Bankside,  Soothwark, 
<ihiefly  amon^  the  poor,  ^^deoked 
out  in  the  tarnished  finery  of  a  seoond- 
hand  suit  of  green  and  gold,  with  a 
ahirt  and  neckcloth  of  a  fortnight's 
wear."  In  this  costume  he  meets  an 
old  schoolmate  and  college  companion. 
He  assumes  a  prosperous  air — cannot 
endure  to  be  thought  poor  by  him : 
^^  he  is  practising  physic,  mnd  d&mg 
very  wdl  T^  Poverty,  meanwhile, 
pinching  him  to  the  bone.  Then  we 
hear  of  a  hidf-wiitten  tragedy,  and  of 
^*  a  strange  Quif  otic  scheme  of  going 
to  decipher  the  inscriptions  of  the 
writttn  jmountmnsj  though  he  was  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  ^abic,  or  the 
language  in  which  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  written — ^the  salary  of 
three  boadred  pounds  being  the  temp- 
t«don." 

Sonethiftg  like  a  home  he  at  length 
-^taiifs  as  u^er  in  a  respectable  school 
«t  Peckham,  kept  by  Dr  Milner.  Dr 
Milner  is  acquainted  with  Griffiths, 
the  pro[Hietor  of  the  Mom^dy  Review, 
Heaoe  his  introduction  to  the  literary 
orafL  Goldsmith  quits  the  school, 
becomes  contributor  to  the  Monthly^ 
at  a  fixed  salary;  commenoes,  in 
short,  bis  literary  career. 

He  has'  not  yet,  however,  accepted 
this  as  his  trae  calling  asd  final  posi- 
tion iu  sooiety.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  hopes,  through  the  influence  of 
his  friend  Dr  Milner,  of  a  medical  ap- 
pointment in  India;  aid  he  is  pub- 
lishing  his  Inquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  Polite  Learning,  in  order  to 
obtain  funds  for  his  outfit.  He  is,  in 
(act,  promised  <^e  appoiatHieat  of  phy- 


sidan  and  surgeon  to  one  of  the  fac- 
tories on  Hie  coast  of  Ooromaadel. 

'^  His  imaginfttion  was  immediately  on 
fire  with  risioiis  of  Oriental  wealth  and 
magnificence.  It  is  trne  the  siAaay  did 
not  exceed  one  hnndred  pounds ;  bat 
then,  as  appointed  pihysician,  he  would 
hare  the  ezcluBiye  practice  of  the  place, 
amounting  to  one  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  with  adrsntages  to  be  derived 
firom  trade,  and  from  the  high  interest  of 
money — twenty  per  cent ;  in  a  word,  for 
once  in  his  life  the  road  to  fortune  lay 
hroad  and  straight  before  him." 

Therefore  he  labours  sedulously  at 
his  Essay  on  Polite  Learning.  At  this 
period,  it  seems,  our  law  of  copyrigbt 
did  not  extend  to  Ireland.  He  fears 
his  work  may  be  pirated,  and  is 
anxious  that  such  friends  as  he  may 
have  in  that  country,  who  may  be 
disposed  to  purchase  it,  may  give 
their  orders  to  the  London  bookseller. 
Accordhagly  he  writes  several  long 
letters  to  his  Irish  friends  and  rela- 
tives, explaining  the  matter,  and,  in 
short,  soliciting  their  interest  in  his 
forthcoming  publication.  In  one  of 
these,  he  enters  into  a  vague  rhapsody 
upon  his  future  prospects,  which  he 
describes  as  very  gorgeous  and  splen- 
did, and  then  sud^ly  turns  from  tho 
bright  fature  to  the  actual  and  the 
present.  Dismounting  fipom  his  Pe- 
gasus of  hope,  he  says : — "  But  rtaw — 
where  w/?  Gods  I  gods!  Up  in  a 
garret,  writing  for  bread,  and  expect- 
ing to  be  dunned  for  a  mQk-soore  !'* 

It  is  just  at  this  point,  we  call  to 
mtnd,  that  MrForster,  in  his  biography, 
breaks  out  into  an  energetic  protest 
against  the  cruelty  and  injustice  that 
could  leave  a  man  of  genius  in  this 
lamentable  plight.  We  regret  that 
any  man  should  suffer — and  still  more 
that  a  man  of  genius,  in  whom  the 
world  suflers  too,  should  be  left  to 
struggle  with  the  hard  necessities  of 
life.  But  angry  reproaches,  wMch  are 
not  even  followed  by  any  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  doty  neglected,  or  of 
the  line  of  conduct  to  be  hencefortk 
pursued,  can  lead  to  no  good  result. 
Society  has  so  many  faults  of  omission 
and  of  commission  to  reproach  herself 
with,  that  it  is  something  worse  thaa 
wasted  breath  when  false  accnsatiotta 
are  brought  against  her.  It  is  tkoM 
Mc  Forsler  writes: — 
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^'In  %  gueret,  wnting  tor  bfemi^aod 
exptoUxig  to  be  dniUMd  for  *  ntiik-aooM.' 
The  osdiBAry  &ie  of  leUan  in  ihafc  age. 
There  h*d  been  a  Chrintian  religien  ax- 
iant  for  oaweeTeuteeii  hundred  andSfty- 
seren  years  ;  for  so  long  a  time  had  the 
world  been  acquainted  with  its  spiritual 
responsibilities  and  necessities.  Yet  here, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  ibe  one  common  eminenoe  eoneeded 
io  Ibe  ^iritual  teacher— the  man  who 
comet  upon  the  earth  io  iift  his  fellow- 
SMD  «boiTe  ita  miry  ways.  Up  in  a  gar- 
Rty  wri^g  for  hwokd  be  caAOoti^ei,  ani 
4iiBiied  for  a  milk-aeore  be  cannot  pay. 
And  age  after  age,  the  oomfortable,  pros- 
perens  man  sees  it,  and  calls  for  water 
and  washes  liis  hands  of  it,  and  is  glad 
to  think  it  no  business  of  liis  ;  and  in 
tiiat  year  of  grace  and  of  Goldsmith's 
•offering,  had  doubtless  adorned  his  din- 
kig-reom  with  the  DistreH  PoH  of  the 
tmiotttable  Mr  Hogarth,  and  mvited 
Uagbier  from  «a&y  gnests  at  4be  ganmt 
wmd  the  m^^80fat,''^FmrMm'^  p.  li».) 

The  remurk,  to  taj  the  leafit  of  k, 
is  not  jodicioofllj  intrddnoed,  aoMi  oer- 
tmalj  does  not  cone  comDended  to 
«•  bj  tbe  siofiilar  di8{day  ef  rketoric 
tor  which  it  is  made  the  ooeaaMB. 
What  wrong  has  societf  dene  to 
GWdsmtth  at  this  time?  What  eer- 
TieelMS  it  received  from  him?  Ke 
Travdier,  or  Vumr  cf  Wai^^teld,  or 
Cttizm  cftke  World,  has  yet  appeared. 
fie  is  aot  even  yet  resalred  to  east 
Ml  his  lot  with  literary  mem.  60  far 
from  betng,  or  aimiag  to  he,  oar 
"  spiritiial  teacher,"  he  is  more  than 
ever  beat  vpon  practising,  with  Tery^ 
afender  arnoont  of  koowiodge,  upon 
oar  bodUj  iofirmities.  It  is  trae  that, 
williBgiy  or  onwilliDgly,  he  undergoes 
a  severe  apprenticeship  to  the  pro- 
fesaton  of  as  aathor.  We  wish  we 
coold  hare  lighteaed  it  for  faiM.  But 
it  is  Baoifest  that,  votll  he  has  passed 
through  tins  period  of  toil  and  proba- 
tioa,  asd  proved  hiaself  to  be  the 
■tto  of  geniBs,  bj  the  work  of  genius, 
the  world  at  large  can  do  nothing  for 
him.  It  knows  nothing  of  hifli.  Ko 
one  woald  propose  to  pension  five 
httndred  ordinary  pemneB,  in  the 
hope  that  one  man  of  genins  woiki  be 
fatad  hidden  aanoogst  the  nomber. 

Bat  applying  these  obeervationB  of 
Mr  Forster  to  an  j  paiod  we  please  of 
Goldsmith's  history,  we  are  atiil  left 
IB  the  dark  as  to  the  specific  measure, 
aet,  or  proceeding,  which  he  wonld 


hav«  reqnifed  of  aoeiety,  or,  in  a  simi- 
lar case,  would  bow  Teqahre  of  it. 
When  Goldsmith  had  publiidied  bis 
2>wdferand  Vicar  of  W^tk^ieid,  ihese 
works,  it  is  tme,  did  little  immediaieljf 
towards  anpporting  him.  fie,  the  poet, 
who  can  write  a  Deserted  Vi&agty  has 
to  obtain  liis  subsistence  by  mere 
oonpilatians— historiee  of  Greeoe,  of 
Englandt  of  Aiumated  Natore— <»'  by 
Uteraiy  iaboors  fy*  more  obscore  and 
far  less  useful.  Ought  this  to  be? 
Ought  we  to  leave  the  nan  of  superior 
powera  to  do  what  those  of  inferior 
ability  mi^  execute  abnost  as  well? 
Kay,  k  m  not  idways  that  the  maa  ef 
poetic  or  philosophic  genins  can  exe- 
cute Iftiese  more  profitable  but  less 
mentorious  w«rks.  They,  too,  re« 
quire  soaie  peculiar  aptitude  which 
he  may  not  possess.  la  that  caee, 
are  we  to  leave  him  to  atar^,  or^ 
what  iB  ahnost  as  bad,  to  live  in  a 
state  of  miserable  dependenoe,  begging 
aad  borrowing  of  this  or  that  indi- 
vidnal? 

Here  is  a  distinct  evil ;  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  Goldsmith,  and  it  exists 
DOW ;  but  Mr  Forster  has  not  sug- 
gested any  remedy  for  it. 

The  author  and  the  public  do  aat 
stand  towards  each  other  in  alto- 
gether a  satisfacto^f  relationship. 
This  must  be  confessed.  We  con- 
gratulate ourselves,  aad  justly,  on 
the  substitution  that  has  kmg  sinoe 
taken  place  of  the  bookseller  for 
the  patron.  Under  tiiis  new  i^gtBM 
has  gpown  ap  a  class  of  literary  men, 
if  not  of  the  highest  order,  yet  yield- 
ing only  to  the  very  highest  ia  their 
useftdness,  and  the  honourable  atti- 
tude they  assume.  For  the  literary* 
man,  who,  without  exactly  professing 
to  originate  new  ideas,  is  coastantfy 
occupied  ia  dissendnatliig  knowledge, 
m  disentangling  truth  torn  the  partial 
or  obscure  statements  of  otben,  aad 
the  like  critical  and  explanatory  la- 
bours, is  performing  a  most  beneficial, 
and  indeed  aa  itxUspensable  office,  in 
the  education  of  atankind.  Ue  is 
exercising  a  profession  second  to  none 
in  its  useful  and  bonouralde  character. 
And  if  not  a  lucratire  profession,  y^ 
upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  tlie 
intdlectual  demsnd  of  the  public  will 
call  forth  and  remunerate  the  Intel- 
lectaal  supply  he  has  to  offer. 

Bat  there  are  men  who,  while  ia 
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point  of  genius,  invention,  originality, 
and  independence  of  thonght,  they  are 
raised  above  this  class,  are  far  less 
snre  of  being  adequately  remunerated, 
or  remunerated  at  all.  It  is  a  chance. 
They  may  be  elevated  at  once  to  the 
highest  honours  in  the  hierarchy  of 
literature,  be  the  most  richly  endowed, 
or  they  may  be  compelled  to  enrol 
themselves  amongst  its  friars- mendi- 
cant. The  works  they  produce  may 
be  admired  at  first  by  a  few  only; 
their  circulation  may  be  limited. 
They  are  works  whidb  demand  the 
labours  of  the  whole  man,  and  for 
some  years,  and  after  all  may  occupy 
but  little  space :  their  mercantile  re- 
turn must  then  be  small.  The  bookseller 
here  is  manifestly  an  inefScient  patron. 

But  where  is  the  remedy?  Mr 
Forster  would  not  recommend  to  us 
the  patronage  of  government,  the 
systematic  and  habitual  gift  of  pen- 
sions. He  would  be  the  first  to  tell 
us  that  nothing  would  more  certainly 
destroy  whatever  remwns  to  us  of 
independence  of  thought,  or  genuine 
love  of  truth,  than  such  an  official 
patronage.  The  government  pension, 
indeed,  would  rarely  come  to  the  only 
man  who  very  much  needs  it— to  him  * 
who  is  struggling,  unfriended,  against 
the  tide  of  popular  opinion. 

The  only  hint  we  receive  from  Mr 
Forster  is,  that  the  literary  man 
should  be  more  "respected."  We 
hope  that  he  does  not  mean  by  this 
that  he  should  have  a  larger  share  of 
those  titular  honours,  knighthood  or 
baronetcy,  which  appear  to  be  ex- 
tending themselves  amongst  us.  Be- 
sides that  this  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  peculiar  evil  we  are 
pointing  out,  and  the  only  one  of 
which  there  seems  ground  to  com- 
plain, we  should  extremely  regret  to 
see  literary  men  become  candidates 
for  these  honours.  They  do  not  want 
them ;  they  have  already  taken  a  title 
from  their  works.  The  title-page  of 
their  book  is  their  best  order  of  knight- 
hood. The  "  Author  of  Waverley  I " 
— can  any  prince's  sword  dub  a  man 
with  a  title  like  that,  or  any  title  that 
shall  be  remembered  by  Uie  side  of 
It  ?  These  disthictions  are  becoming 
common  amongst  scientific  men  of 
eminence,  and  what  is  the  result? 
Not  that  those  are  more  honoured 
who  possess  them,  but  that  many 


who  possess  them  not,  feel  slighted 
and  aggrieved.  And  yet  the  common 
forms  of  language  are  enough  to 
show  how  superfluous  such  titles  are, 
to  both  literary  and  scientific  men  of 
distinguished  merit;  for  no  sooner 
does  a  man  become  famous  than  all 
prefix  whatever  to  his  name  is  dropped. 
The  highest  honour  is  to  be  stripped 
bare  to  the  simple  surname.  It  is 
plain  Newton  or  Locke  men  speak  of. 
No  one  talks  of  Sir  Isaac's  Principia. 
A  Sur  Joseph  Banks  may  keep  his 
title.  But  even  a  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
has  some  difficulty  to  retain  his. 
Whenever  the  language  of  the  writer 
rises  into  panegyric,  we  have  remark- 
ed that  it  becomes  plain  Davy.  We 
hear  and  read  always  of  one  Faraday. 
The  living  man  has  already  obtained 
this  highest  of  nominal  distinctions,  to 
be  without  a  prefix.  For  ourselves, 
we  know  not  whether  it  is  Mr  or  Sir 
that  is  omitted ;  but  we  know  this, 
that  if  the  Sir  is  yet  to  come,  it  will 
drop  off,  it  will  not  stick. 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  suggest 
anv  remedy  for  the  evil  we  have 
pomted  out  ?  The  man  of  genius,  to 
whom  the  bookseller  can  be  no  patron, 
shall  he  find  a  patron  nowhere  else? 
There  is  one  practical  suggestion  we 
would  offer.  We  put  it  forward  with 
extreme  embarrassment  and  hesita- 
tion, because  we  know  the  delicate 
ground  on  which  we  tread ;  but  it  is 
the  only  remedy  which  occurs  to  us 
for  an  admitted  evil.  The  man  of 
genius,  in  the  predicament  we  have 
mentioned,  ought  to  find  a  patron  in 
that  "  select  few "  who  have  given 
him  audience,  and  acknowledged  his 
merit. 

Would  it  have  been  an  unnatural 
thing,  or  an  unreasonable,  if  the  bio- 
grapher of  Goldsmith  had  it  to  record^ 
that,  after  the  publication  of  his 
Traveller,  the  readers  of  that  poem 
had,  by  each  contributing  no  very 
large  sum,  raised  a  sufficiency  to 
shield  the  author  from  want  ? 

Or,  to  come  nearer  home,  what  man 
had  a  more  ardent  circle  of  admirers 
ihan  Coleridge  ?  They  looked  to  him 
for  some  great  work  of  philosophy  or 
religion— the  metaphysics  of  theology. 
Whetiier  their  hopes  would  have  beea 
realised  is  another  matter,  but  why 
did  they  do  nothing  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  such  a  work  ?    Each  looked 
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en  at  a  distance,  and  marrelled  that 
a  manof  insecore  position  in  his  social 
and  economical  relations,  should  fall 
into  desultory  habits  of  tJionght  and 
study. 

For  these  cases  we  do  not  ask  the 
patronage  of  government,  and  it 
would  be  idle  to  appeal  to  society  at 
large,  or  to  what  is  called  public  opin- 
ion ;  but  we  would  fix  a  duty  upon  the 
conscien^  of  those  who  profess  to 
have  read  the  works  of  the  man  with 
pro6t  or  delight. 

We  pay  some  guineas  to  a  lecturer 
for  a  few  hours'  Instruction ;  we  pay 
other  guineas,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  to  see  the  drama  performed,  or 
to  hear  music.  For  the  book  which 
has,  perhaps,  given  us  more  gratifica- 
tion, more  mental  occupation,  more 
intellectuaJ  excitement,  than  lecture, 
and  drama,  and  concert  put  together, 
we  have  paid  a  few  shillings:  It  is 
very  cheap.  No  harm  in  that,  how- 
ever. But  if  the  case  required  aid  of 
a  financial  character,  would  it  be 
other  than  a  grateful  act  of  justice  if 
we  made  the  payment  somewhat 
more  equivalent  to  the  benefit  re- 
ceived ? 

Neither  could  there  be  any  objec- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  the  delicacy 
of  the  recipient  would  be  wounded  by 
this  act  of  liberality.  The  gift  would 
have  the  character,  rather  of  an 
honourable  tribute,  than  an  eleemosy- 
nary donation.  It  would  surely  be  as 
little  derogatory  to  accept  such  a  pre- 
sent, as  to  accept  a  pension  from 
government. 

But  where  have  we  left  Groldsmith 
all  this  time  ?  Writing  his  Essay  on 
Polite  Learning^  to  provide  his  outfit 
for  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The 
essay  was  published,  but  the  appoint- 
ment never  came. 

^  Alas  !  poor  Goldsmith  !"  thus  con- 
tinaeB  his  biographer,  Mr  Irving,  **  erer 
doomed  to  dieappointment.  Early  in  the 
gloomy  month  of  November,  that  month 
of  fog  and  despondency  in  London,  he 
learnt  the  shipwreck  of  his  hope.  The 
great  Coromandel  enterprise  fell  through, 
or  rather,  the  post  promised  to  him  was 
transferred  to  some  other  candidate.  The 
eanse  of  this  disappointment  it  is  now 
impossible  to  ascertain.  The  death  of 
his  quati  patron,  Dr  Milner,  which  hap- 
pened about  this  time,  may  have  had 
some  effect  in  prodacing  it;  or  there  may 


have  been  some  heedlessness  and  blonder- 
ing  on  his  own  part;  or  some  obstacle 
arising  fVom  his  insuperable  indigence. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  he 
nerer  mentioned  it,  which  gives  some 
ground  to  surmise  that  he  himself  was  to 
blame." 

How  is  it  that,  in  this  enumeration 
of  the  probable  causes  of  the  failure 
of  his  hopes,  Mr  Irving  avoids  men- 
tioning what  must  occur  to  every  one 
as  by  far  the  most  probable  of  ail- 
namely,  that  those  with  whom  the 
appointment  rested  had  become  aware 
of  the  very  little  medical  knowledge 
which  Dr  Croldsmith  possessed,  and 
of  his  incompetency  to  perform  the 
duties  of  such  a  position  ?  A  month 
afterwards,  he  underwent  his  exa- 
mination at  the  College  of  Surgeons 
for  the  humble  situation  of  hospital 
mate,  and  was  rejected  as  unquali- 
fied. 

There  is  no  help  for  it  now :  he  must 
apply  himself  to  the  pen  in  downright 
earnest— there  seems  no  other  occu- 
pation for  him.  But  for  this  occupa- 
tion, and  apparently  for  this  only, 
nature  had  fitted  hmn.  His  efforts 
are  attended  with  success.  The 
Chinese  Letters^  which  first  appeared 
in  a  daily  newspaper,  are  collected 
and  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Citizen  of  the  World,  He  is  intro- 
duced to  Johnson,  becomes  the  friend 
of  Reynolds  and  of  Burke,  and  a 
member  of  the  Club.  Then  appear 
Tlie  Traveller  and  The  Vicar  of  Wake' 
field.  The  man  of  genius  at  length 
stands  out  revealed  to,  and  recognised 
by  the  world. 

A  cruel  apprenticeship  to  letters 
did  Groldsmith  pass  through  in  that 
Green  Arbour  Courts  so  sadly  Ihis- 
named, — or  elsewhere,  ^^  up  in  a  gar- 
ret, writing  for  bread  and  dunned  for 
a  milk-score."  It  is  painful  to  con- 
template, punful  to  read  of.  Yet 
there  is  one  turning-point  in  his  his- 
tory we  read  of  with  still  greater 
pain.  Success,  and  some  measure  of 
prosperity,  has  at  length  arrived.  His 
play  of  The  Good-Natured  Man  has 
Drought  him  in  some  four  hundred 
pounds;  the  bookseller,  at  the  same 
time,  has  paid  him  one 
pounds  more.  Here  is  a 
which  he  might  at  least  sub 
time,  while  he  wrote  other  woiri 
spends  it  all  at  once,  in  getl^ 
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better  chambera  in  the  Temple  than 
tiiose  be  had  been  occnpying,  in  bny- 
ing  fdrnitnre,  and  replenishing  his 
wardrobe.  On  the  proceeds  of  ftitnre 
plays  he  begins  to  give  dinners  to  his 
aristocratic  friends.  He  makes  no 
other  nse  of  his  good  fortune  than  to 
get  as  fast  and  as  deep  as  possible 
into  debt  In  debt  he,  of  course, 
Gontinoes  to  the  last  day.  He  dies  in 
debt  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
pounds.  "Was  ever  poet  so  trusted?" 
Sfljs  Johnson.  He  was  trusted,  for  it 
was  known  that  he  paid  as  soon  as 
his  earnings  permitted  him.  The 
man  was  honourable,  but  incurably 
improvident. 

JBut  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of 
this  hapless  profession,  of  medicine. 
It  is  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  character 
of  Goldsmith,  this  tenacity  with  which 
he  clings  to  a  profession  for  which  he 
never  prepares  himself,  except,  as  we 
say,  by  dressing  for  the  part.  It  is 
imposeible  to  give  him  creKlit  for  ever 
haying  studied  medicine  seriously. 
All  that  we  know  of  his  life  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  on  the  Continent,  forbids 
the  idea.  Neither  in  his  writings  do 
we  find  any  traces  of  the  physician, 
or  even  of  the  medical  stndent  We 
believe  that  ho  was  quite  as  well  pre- 
pared to  read  the  written  mountains  of 
Arabia  as  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the 
human  frame ;  and  that  it  was  quite 
as  honest  a  scheme  to  undertake  the 
one  as  the  other.  Yet  when  hi^  pen 
has  earned  him  subsistence,  and  a 
position  in  the  world,  and  he  has  no 
longer  the  excuse  of  want,  he  again 
brandishes  the  gold -headed  cane. 
This  time  the  profession  is,  in  part, 
subsidiary ;  he  is  desirous  of  adding 
the  respectability  of  the  doctor  to  the 
reputation  of  the  poet. 

'*He  accordingly  Iwinched  liin«elfiiiMm 
the  town  in  style  ;  hired  a  manosernuit ; 
replenished  his  wardrobe  at  considemble 
expense ;  and  appeared  in  a  profeeeienal 
wig  and  cane,  pnrple  silk  smaU-elothes, 
and  a  scarlet  roquelaore  buttoned  to  the 
chin:  a  fantastic  garb,  as  we  should  think 
at  the  present  day,  but  not  onsuited  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times. 

*With  his  sturdy  little  person*  thus 
arrayed  in  the  unusual  magnificence  of 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  his  scariet 
roquelanre  flaunting  fh)m  his  shoulders^ 
he  used  to  strut  into  the  apartnents  of 
bis  patientSi  swajring  his  tluree^oomered 
hat  in  one  hand,  and  his  medical  sortie 
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(thtf  eaoe)  in  tiie  oiber,  and  ■■wmiBg  an 
air  of  gravity  and  iaportaoee  suited  to 
tiie  adenuiity  of  the  wig ;  at  least  each  is 
^e  picture  given  of  him  by  the  waiting 
gentlewoman  who  let  him  into  the  cham* 
ber  of  one  of  his  lady  patients, 

^He  soon,  however,  grew  tired  and 
impatient  of  the  duties  and  restraints  of 
his  profession;  his  practice  was  chiefly 
amongst  his  fViends,  and  the  fees  were 
not  sufficient  for  hie  maintenance  ;  h» 
wa»  disgusted  widi  attendance  on  sicIe- 
ehambers,- aodi  capricious  patients,  and 
looked  back  with  longing  to  his  tavern 
haonte  and  broad  convivial  meetings,. 
fh>m  which  the  dignity  and  duties  of 
his  medical  calling  restrained  him.  At 
length,  on  prescribing  for  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  who,  to  use  a  hackneyed 
phrase,  rejoiced  in  the  aristocratical  name 
of  Sidebotham,  a  warm  dispute  arose 
between  him  and  the  apothecary  as  to  the 
quantity  of  medicine  to  be  administered. 
The  doctor  stood  up  for  the  rights  and 
dignities  of  his  profbssioB,  and  resented 
the  intoHbrenoe  of  the  compounder  of 
drugSi  His  rights  and  dignities,  however^ 
were  disregarded  ;  his  wig  and  cane  and 
scarlet  roquelaure  were  of  no  avail ;  Mrs 
Sidebotham  sided  with  the  hero  of  the 
pestle  and  mortar,  and  Goldsmith  flung 
out  of  the  house  in  a  passion.  ^  1  am 
determined  henceforth,'  said  he  to  Pop- 
ham  Beauclerc,  *to  leave  off  prescribing 
fbr  friends.*  *Do  so,  my  dear  doctor,' 
was  the  reply  ;  •  whenever  yon  undertake 
to  kill,  let  it  be  only  yovr  enemies.' 

^Tbis  WM  the  end  of  Qoldsmith's 
medical  oareer.*' 

He  tHio  would  have  practised  medi- 
cine without,  we  cannot  help  think* 
ing,  an  honest  qualification  in  aa 
average  amount  of  knowledge,  would 
not,  however,  be  a  quaeh  politician. 
He  would  not  enter  the  field  of  party 
politics,  or  write  for  the  minister  of 
the  day.  He  might  have  done  so 
with  little  or  no  sacrifice  of  opinion, 
for  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
patriots  of  his  time ;  but  he  chose  to 
preserve  his  independence.  When 
Lord  North,  attacked  by  Junius  and 
Wilkes,  looked  round  for  literary  sup- 
port, he  thought  of  enlisting  the  pen 
of  Goldsmith,  at  that  time  i^  stmg- 

ging  very  hard  for  subsistence.  One 
»tt,  a  chaplain  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
and  himself  a  political  writer,  was 
sent  to  negotiate  with  the  poet.  "  I 
found  him,"  Scott  used  afterwards  to 
relate,  '^  in  a  miserable  suite  of  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple.  I  told  him  my 
authority :  I  told  him  how  I  was  em- 
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powered  to  pay  mort  liberally  for  bia 
exertions  ;  and,  would  yoa  believe  it! 
be  waa  so  abrard  as  to  say,  *^I  can 
mm  as  mucb  as  will  supply  ray  wants 
without  writing:  for  any  party ;  tbe 
assistance  yon  offer  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  me.'  And  so  I  left  him 
in  his  garret."  Bravo,  Goldsmith ! 
we  exclaim. 

In  the  latt«r  and  bidghier  portions 
of  Goldsmith's  life,  there  is  one  aspect 
in  whieb  we  contemplate  him  with 
pecnliar  pleasure.  It  is  not  when  he 
is  at  the  Club,  striving,  with  nneasy 
efforts,  to  sustain  in  conversation  the 
reputation  of  the  author  of  the  2>a- 
vdUr;  it  is  not  even  when  visiting 
the  amiable  ikmily  of  the  Homecks, 
where  his  genial  and  bland  natnre 
can  expand  and  be  appreciated,  and 
with  whom  he  travels  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  views  those  scenes  from  the 
interior  of  a  carriage  which  he  had 
formerly  passed  through  on  foot:  it 
is  when  he  retires  to  some  rural  re- 
treat in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
to  Canonbury  House,  Islington,  then 
a  very  different  place  from  what  it  is 
at  present,  or  to  his  cottage  on  the 
fiuTOw-road.  Here  he  is  occupied, 
it  is  true,  by  some  mere  literary  task- 
work, probably  one  of  his  historical 
compilations;  but  he  is  a  genuine 
lover  of  nature,  and  as  he  is  wander- 
ing amongst  the  fields  and  hedgerows, 
he  is  unconscioudy  storing  in  the 
materials  of  his  Deserted  Village, 
These,  we  feel  confident,  were  tbe 
hafipiest  days  of  the  poet's  life. 

Bat  although  in  this  later  period 
there  are  some  positions — ^pleasant 
solitudes  and  delightful  companion- 
ships— ^in  which  we  ace  glad  to  con* 
template  Goldsmith,  we  cannot,,  upon 
the  whole,  dwell  with  more  satisfac- 
tion on  the  close  of  his  career  than  on 
its  commencement.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiariy  melancholy  in  these 
laststxiiggles  of  the  debt-encumbered 
writer,  working  amidst  anxieties  and 
with  impaired  health,  at  a  toil  that  no 
longer  kindles.  Youth  in  a  garret, 
though  writing  for  bread,  has  hope 
before  it,  and  the  conscious  wealth  of 
an  unexhausted  mind.  But  when  this 
wealth  has  been  extracted,  wrought 
up,  and  presented  to  the  world— when 
the  man  has  done  his  best — when,  to 
the  energy  of  youth,  succeeds  the 
infirmity  of  age — ^when  the  horizon 
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darkens  e^ery  bonr,  instead  of  growing 
brighter — it  is  very  sad  then  to  read 
of  debt,  and  unreposiiig  toil,  and  the 
worn  brain  called  upon  to  supply  tbe 
exigencies  of  life. 

8nch  is  the  gloomy  position  in  which 
we  are  last  called  upon  to  contemplate 
Goldsmith.  Gleams  of  sunshine  break 
in  upon  the  scene,  but  only  to  leave 
it  sadder  by  the  contrast.  After  a 
happy  Christmas  spent  at  Barton,  the 
residence  of  tbe  Homecks,  amidst  the 
cordially  of  a  friendly  circle,  he  re- 
turns to  his  solitary  chambers  at  the 
Temple;  returns  to  debt  and  ceaseless 
drudgery ;  returns  to  be  harassed  by 
creditors,  and  driven,  well  or  ill,  to 
his  unremitted  task- work. 

We  quote  from  Mr  Irving  his  ac- 
count of  the  closing  scene,  and  of  the 
death  of  Goldsmith.  It  is  touchingly 
told,  and  forms  in  itself  a  compendium 
of  his  character.  He  had  formed  the 
wise  resolution  of  retiring  into  the  coun<- 
try,  and  iq)eoding  only  two  months  of 
the  year  in  London  ;  and,  having 
made  arrangements  to  sell  his  right  in 
the  Temple  chambers,  he  had  already 
taken  up  his  country  quarters  at 
Hyde.    But— 

"An  aoees9  of  a  IomI  oomplsint,  under 
which  he  had  snfRsred  fbraome  time  past, 
added  to  a  general  prottration  of  health, 
brought  Groldflmith  back  to  town,  before 
he  hsKt  well  settled  himself  in  the  country. 
The  local  oomplaini  subsided,  but  was 
fbllowed  by  a  low  neryous  fever.  He 
was  not  aware  of  his  critical  sitnaiion, 
and  intended  to  be  at  the  Club  on  the 
25th  of  March,  on  which  occasion  Charies 
Fox,  I^Charies  Bunbury,  (one  of  the 
Homeck  connexion,)  and  two  other  new 
nembera,  were  to  be  present.  In  the 
afternoon,  however,  he  felt  so  unwell  as 
to  tdce  to  his  bed,  and  his  symptoms 
soon  acquired  sufficient  foroe  to  keep  him 
there.  Hie  malady  floetuated  fior  seyeral 
dayS)  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
xeoovery,  but  they  proved  fallacious^ 
He  bad  skUftil  medical  aid  and  fkithM 
nursing,  bat  he  would  not  follow  the 
advice  of  hisr  physidaBS,  and  perrasted  in 
tiie  nw  of  James's  powders,  which  be 
had  onee  ftwnd  benefieial,  but  which 
were  now  iiqurioms  to  him.  His  appetite 
was  gone,  fans  strength  fktled  him ;  but  his 
mind  remained  clear,  and  was  perhaps 
too  active  for  his  fVame.  Anxieties  and 
disappointments  which  had  prerioi 
sapped  his  constitution,  doubtless  ^ 
vated  his  present  complaint  and  rer 
him  sleepless.    In  reply  to  an  ir 
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his  phyaioian,  he  acknowledged  that  his 
mind  was  ill  at  ease.  This  was  hi#last 
reply  :  he  was  too  weak  to  talk,  and  in 
general  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said 
to  him.  He  sank  at  last  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  it  was  hoped  a  fayourable 
crisis  had  arrired — to  awake,  however,  in 
strong  convulsions,  which  continued 
without  intermission  antil  he  expired  on 
the  4th  of  April,  at  five  o*cIock  in  the 
morning ;  being  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

**  His  death  was  a  shock  to  the  literary 
world,  and  a  deep  affliction  to  a  wide 
circle  of  intimates  and  friends  ;  for,  with 
all  his  foibles  and  peculiarities,  he  was 
fully  as  much  beloved  as  he  was  admired. 
Burke,  on  hearing  the  news,  burst  into 
tears ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  threw  by  his 
pencil  for  the  day,  and  grieved  more  than 
he  had  done  in  times  of  great  family 
distress.  '  I  was  abroad  at  the  time  of 
his  death,'  writes  Dr  M'Donnell,  the 
youth  whom,  when  in  distress,  he  had 
employed  as  an  amanuensis,  *  and  I  wept 
bitterly  when  the  intelligence  first  reached 
me.  A  blank  came  over  my  heart,  as  if 
I  had  lost  one  of  my  dearest  relatives, 
and  was  followed  for  some  days  by  a 
feeling  of  despondency.*  Johnson  felt 
the  blow  deeply  and  gloomily.  In  writ- 
ing some  time  afterwards  to  Boswell,  he 
observed — '  Of  poor  Groldsmith,  there  is 
little  to  be  told  more  than  the  papers 
have  made  public.  He  died  of  a  fever, 
made,  I  am  afraid,  more  violent  by  un- 
easiness of  mind.  His  debts  began  to  be 
heavy,  and  all  his  resources  were  ex- 
hausted. Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion,  that 
he  owed  no  less  than  two  thousand 
pounds.  Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before  V 

^  Among  his  debts  were  seventy-nine 
pounds  due  to  his  tailor,  Mr  William 
Tilby,  firom  whom  he  had  received  a  new 
suit  but  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
*My  father,'  said  the  younger  Tilby, 
'  though  a  loser  to  that  amount,  attributed 
no  blame  to  Goldsmith ;  he  had  been  a 
good  customer,  and,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  paid  every  farthing.'  Others  of  his 
tradespeople  evinced  the  same  confidence 
in  his  integrity,  notwithstanding  his  heed- 
lessness. Two  sister  milliners  in  Temple 
Lane,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  him,  were  concerned  when  told, 
some  time  before  his  death,  of  his  pecuni- 
ary embarrassments,  '  Oh  sir,'  said  they 
to  Mr  Cradock,  '  sooner  persuade  him  to 
let  us  work  for  him  gratis  than  apply  to 


any  other ;  we  are  rare  he  will  pay  us 
when  he  can.' 

"  On  the  itain  of  kU  apartment  there 
wot  the  lamentation  of  the  old  and  infirm, 
and  the  eobbing  of  women ;  poor  objeete  of 
hie  charity^  to  whom  he  had  never  turned  a 
deaf  ear,  eten  when  ttruggling  himeelf 
leUa  poverty." 

**  But  there  was  one  mourner,  whose 
enthusiasm  for  his  memory,  could  it  have 
been  foreseen,  might  have  soothed  the 
bitterness  of  death.  After  the  coffin  had 
been  screwed  down,  a  lock  of  his  hair  was 
requested  for  a  lady,  a  particular  friend, 
who  wished  to  preserve  it  aa  a  remem- 
brance. It  was  the  beautiful  Mary 
Horneck,  the  Jessamy  bride.  The  coffin 
was  opened  again,  and  a  lock  of  hair  cut 
off;  which  she  treasured  to  her  dyiuff 
day." 

To  add  a  word  of  eologimn  after 
this  simple  description,  where  the 
wise,  the  gentle,  and  the  poor  are 
seen  lamenting  his  loss,  would  be 
quite  snperflnons.  Here  we  may 
safely  leave  the  character  of  Gold- 
smith to  oar  readers ;  sore  that  they 
will  not  carry  away  with  them  too 
harsh  an  impression,  and  that  no 
remarks  we  have  been  induced  to 
make,  will  have  diminished  materially 
from  the  affectionate  regard  in  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  hold 
bis  memory. 

Mr  Irving,  as  we  have  already  in- 
timated, has  not  entered  upon  any 
critical  survey  of  the  writings  of 
Groldsmith,  and  this  might  of  itself  be 
sufficient  excuse  for  our  own  silence 
on  this  topic.  The  reviewer  is  sup- 
posed to  follow  where  his  author  leaos. 
As  attendant  satellite,  it  would  be 
quite  out  of  order  to  explore  a  space 
remote  from  the  orbit  of  his  primary. 
But  we  are  afraid  we  are  not  al- 
together so  modest  as  to  be  controlled 
by  this  technical  objection.  A  simple 
and  imperative  reason  restrains  us — 
we  have  not  space  here  to  enter  on 
such  a  topic.  We  bad  been  refresh- 
ing our  memory  with  a  perusal  of 
some  of  the  works  of  Goldsmith,  but 
such  hints  and  fragments  of  criticism 
as  had  occurred  to  us  we  must  post- 
pone, and  throw  together  in  a  sub- 
sequent paper. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  DUXBBQ  ;    OR,  THE  STRATAGEMS  OV  WAR. 


At  the  time  of  the  "  Great  Rebel- 
lion "  of  1641,  there  stood,  io  the  an- 
cient territory  of  Offaly,    now    the 
Queen's  Conntj,  in  Ireland,  two  for- 
talices,  somewhat  singnlarly  circum- 
stanced, both  in  local  situation  and  in 
the  morale  of  their  respective  garri- 
sons.     Dunbeg,   held  nominally  for 
the  King,  but  in  truth  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, by  Sir  Simon  Brabazon,  a  stout, 
testy  old  Englishman,  with  a  garrison 
of  fift^  well-appointed  rank  and  file, 
occupied  the  northern  bank  of  a  deep 
and  wide  bog,  extending  many  miles 
into  the  woods  on  either  hand.    On 
tiie  opposite  bank,  at  about   three 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  stood  the 
rival  castle  of  Dunmore,  also  held  no- 
minally for  his  Majesty,  but,  in  truth, 
for  "  Our  Lady  and  Roger  Moore,"  by 
the  warden  and  retainers  of  Sir  Theo- 
bald Yerdon,  a  young  knight  of  the 
Pale.     Between  Sir  Hugh  Yerdon, 
the  father  of  the  present  captain  of 
Dunmore,  and  his  Roundhead  neigh- 
bour, there  had  been  many  bickerings 
and  contentions;  and  Sir  Theobald, 
on  returning  from  his  travels,  after  his 
father's  death,  found  himself  separated 
from  his  neighbours,  not  only  by  the 
obstacle  of  the  bog,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  and  which  was   usually 
impassable  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  but  by  a  rankling  and  insu- 
perable personal  dislike.    The  grudge 
of  Sir  Simon,  however,  was  by  no 
means  participated  in  either  by  Lady 
Brabazon,   whose    tendencies   were 
strongly  Royalist,  or  by  their  only 
child,  Lucy  Brabazon,  who  more  than 
once,    by  the   banks   of  the  placid 
Boyne,  had  wandered  at  eve,  listen- 
ing, in  fact,  to  the  vows  of  the  iden- 
tical gallant  and  enamoured  knight  in 
question.    A  protracted  visit  of  the 
young  lady  at  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  nobles  of  the  Pale,  hard  by  the 
banks  of  that    famous  river,  whose 
murmurings  have  mingled  with  the 
tendernesses  of  so  many  lovers,  mav 
perhaps  account  for  the  fact,  that  af- 
fairs at  Dunmore  had  latterly  received 
little   attention    from   Sir  Theobald 
Yerdoi^  and  the  garrison  there,  con- 
sisting wholly  of  native  Irish  of  the 
clan  O'Dempsey,  were  left,  in  a  great 
VOL.  LXVn. — ^NO.  ccccxi. 


measure,  to  form  their  own  opinions, 
and  pursue  their  own  course,  in  re- 
ference to  the  exciting  events  just  then 
going  forward.  Some  intimation  of 
this  untoward  attachment  had  reached 
Sir  Simon,  and  a  peremptory  recall 
had  brought  Lucy  Brabazon  back  to 
the  paternal  roof,  with  a  heart  no 
longer  her  own,  shortly  before  the 
events  which  are  now  to  be  narrated. 
^^  Lady  Brabazon,"  said  Sur  Simon, 
taking  down  a  clumsy  telescope  from 
his  only  serviceable  eye — it  was  a 
dark  day  in  December — "  if  my  eye- 
sight don't  deceive  me,  that  Teague 
of  a  warden  and  his  wood-kerne  are 
about  some  mischief  in  Dunmore." 

"  Why,  Sir  Simon,  what  do  yon 
see?" 

^^  He  has  mounted  his  fourth  piece 
of  cannon  on  the  north  flanker ;— a 
villain  with  a  vengeance !  He  doesn't 
mean  to  salute  us  here  with  a  twelve - 
pound  shot,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  A  twelve-pound  fiddlestick.  Sir 
Simon.  Don't  you  know  they  are 
but  demi-sakers  of  four,  as  you  often 
saw  in  Sir  Hugh's  time." 

"  By  ,  madam,  I  believe  it 

was  a  delusion  which  that  Malignant 
practised  on  me,  to  put  me  off  my 
'  guard.    'Us  a  twelve-pounder,  I  see, 
if  it  be  a  gun  at  all." 

^^  Tis  the  mist  which  magnifies  the 
object.  Look  you,  Lucy,  and  tell  us ; 
can  yon  see  anything  at  this  distance 
over  the  parapet  of  Dunmore  ?  " 

^^  Humph  1 "  said  Sir  Simon  ; 
^^  she'll  not  see  what  she'd  wish 
to  see  over  the  parapet  of  Dun- 
more :  but  I  tell  you  both,  ladies, 
that  the  heads  of  certain  traitors  will 
be  seen,  before  all  is  done,  over  the 
parapet  of  Dunmore,  as  -  the  head  of 
one  traitor  ought  to  be  there  al- 
ready." 

*'  Sir  Simon,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,"  exdiumed  Lady 
Brabazon.  ^*  You  have  no  reason 
under  heaven,  except  your  quarrel 
with  his  father,  for  imputing  treason- 
able intentions  to  young  Yerdon ;  and 
you  know  perfectly  well  that  in  that 
quarrel  you  were  entirely  in  the 
wrong." 
•*  Right  or  wrong,  Lady  Braba- 
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zon,  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  I  am 
not  to  be  ballied  ont  of  my  senses  by 
a  pair  of  chattering  women." 

**  Why,  dear  father,"  interposed 
Lucy,  "  I  haTcn't  opened  my  lips." 

'^  If  yon  haven't  opened  yonr  lips, 
yon  have  opened  yonr  eyes,  and  said 
qnite  enough,  I  can  assnre  yon,"  re- 
torted the  Governor.  ^^  X  have  a 
weighty  charge  here.  This  castle  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  of  Ormond. 
These  Irish  have  been  rebels  and 
cnt-throats  ever  since  Strongbow.  I 
shouldn't  be  in  the  least  surprised  to 
see  your  fine  Sir  Tibbot  in  a  yellow 
shirt  and  a  glibb  like  the  tassel  of 
your  horse-cloth,  with  his  gossips  and 
kindred  of  vagabonds,  laying  siege  to 
Dunbeg  before  New-year's  day." 

*'^  I  am  sure  you  will  never  see  him 
do  anything  nnworthy  of  a  gentle- 
man," said  Lucy. 

"  Sir  Simon,"  cried  Lady  Brabazon, 
'Mt  is  a  highly  unbecoming  way  to 
speak  of  the  man  your  daughter  likes, 
and  I  approve  of.  There  is  not  a 
more  loyal  gentleman  in  the  Pale  than 
Sir  Theobald  Verdon." 

"  The  loyalty  of  the  Pale,  indeed  !— 
a  straw  loyalty  you  may  well  call  it ! " 
exclaimed  Sir  Simon,  punning  on  the 
word. 

"  If  ever  Sir  Theobald  Verdon 
point  a  gun  agamst  Dunbeg,"  replied 
Lady  Brabazon,  with  increasing  ani- 
mation, **  I  shall  be  willing  that  you 
hang  me  out  in  this  arm-chair,  and 
let  the  first  shot  of  the  rebels  come  to 
your  walls  through  my  body  1 " 

^'  And  I  beside  my  mother !  "  ex- 
claimed Lucy. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  should  make  a 
fine  appearance, "  exclaimed  Sir  Si- 
mon, ^^with  my  wife  and  daughter 
hung  out  Kke  a  parcel  of  clothes  to 

dry !    But  by ,  Udies,  if  I  took 

you  at  your  words,  it  would  be  no 
more  than  the  two  most  mutinous 
petticoat  Serjeants  in  Leinster  would 
well  deserve."  And  so  Sir  Simon 
descended,  in  no  enviable  mood  of 
mind,  to  the  afternoon  inspection  of 
his  garrison  in  the  courtyartl. 

While  the  authorities  at  Donbeg 
were  thns  speculating  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  O'Dempsey,  (for  the  warden  of 
Dan  more  assumed  to  be  the  cma^k^ 
or  liead,  of  his  own  branch  of  the 
clan,)  that  dignitary,  with  his  lieu- 
Unant,  Cormack  Mac  Teige  O  Demp- 
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sey,  was  occupied  in  making  some 
reciprocal  observations  of  a  similar 
kind  from  the  window  of  the  barbican 
of  Dnnmore,  whither  it  was  Demp- 
sey's  custom  to  retire  after  dmner. 

"Son  of  Teige,"  said  he,  "have 
you  noticed  anything  particular  to- 
day in  the  Saxon  castle  ?  " 

*'  Nothing  beyond  the  arrival  of 
the  young  bantiema  from  Meath,** 
replied  the  lieutenant. 

"  You  could  not  know  the  branch 
of  beauty  from  the  great  madam  at 
this  distance,  Cormack  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  I'd  know  the  ydlow 
robes  of  the  hantUma  more  even  at 
this  distance,  as  well  as  the  blue 
mantle  of  the  bantiema  o^"  cried 
Cormack.  "But,  in  fact,  I  saw 
young  Madame  Lu<7  and  her  train 
riding  up  the  Craggan  meadows,  and 
I  in  the  cool  Mutin  woods.  I  was 
as  near  her  as  we  are  to  that  dun 
heifer  that's  grazing  in  the  Pack- 
namo,  CDempsey." 

"  Son  of  Teige,"  SMd  O'Derapsev, 
"  do  not  disparage  the  lily  of  Leix 
and  flower  of  OffaJy  by  such  a  com* 
parison." 

"  I  ask  pardon,  CDempsey,"  re- 
plied the  lieutenant.  "  l^e  is  tiie 
loveliest  young  lady  in  Leinster  go 
deoin ;  and  surely  the  bantiema  more 
Is  a  very  beautiful  lady  in  herself  as 
weU." 

"  Hark  ye,  Cormack,"  said  O'Demp- 
sey  confidentially ;  "  if  the  good  cause 
contmues  to  prosper  as  it  has  done,  I 
wouldnotwonder  if  we  should  have  the 
beating-up  of  the  old  hog  of  a  father's 
quarters  before  New-year's  day." 

"She's  yours,  O'Dempsey!"  cried 
Cormack,  grasping  his  hand. 

"And  the  great  madam  is  your?, 
son  of  Teige,"  replied  O'Dempsey, 
"  if  you  choose  to  have  her." 

"  Have  her ! "  cried  Cormack ;  "  by 
all  the  bells  of  Ireland!  Pd  rather 
have  the  littie  finger  of  that  stately 
noble  lady,  than  a  cartload  of  the 
pick  of  all  the  rest  of  the  women  of 
Ireland." 

"  'TIS  a  tbiBg  that  is  settled,  Cor- 
mack," said  O'Dempswr.  "  Every  eye 
its  own  beauty.  But  wno  comes  here  ? 
Hilloa,  son  of  Brien  1"  he  cried,  call- 
ing out  to  a  houseman  who  dashed  up 
to  the  castle-gate,  waving  hft  cap— 
"  hilloa !  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  " 

"  Glorious    news,    O'Dempsey !  '• 
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died  the  new-cooMr.    ^^  The  Pale  ia 
up!" 

"  Up  for  wfaoniY  you  aoa  of  a  for- 
tunate father  ? '' 

*'For  God,  and  Cor  Ladj,  and 
Boger  Moore  1 "  waa  the  reply. 

'*  Horrah  I  hurrah !  hurrah  1'*  cried 
the  garrison,  swarming  down  to  the 
entrance  archway,  where  Uie  son  of 
Brien,  aa  fast  as  his  panting  longs 
would  permit,  detailed  to  them  the 
great  erents  which  had  just  taken 
place  in  Meath.  The  nobles  of  the 
Pale,  irritated  by  the  eondact  of  the 
Lords  Josttces,  who  wonld  neither 
afford  them  protectkm  fW>m  the  tIo* 
lence  of  the  rebels,  nor  intrast  them 
with  arms  with  which  to  defend  them- 
sdTes,  had  assembled  in  open  conyo- 
cation  on  the  hUl  of  <>ofty,  and 
determined  on  taking  iq>  arms  in  their 
own  behalf.  The  son  of  Brien  drew 
from  Ms  pocket  a  list  of  the  nobility 
and  gentoy  who  had  thus  yirtaally 
declared  for  the  cause  so  dear  to  all 
in  Dunmore.  Name  after  name  of 
men  high  in  rank  and  influence  was 
hailed  with  enthusiastic  shouts  by  the 
garrison;  bnt  amid  the  long  list  of 
Ti^  Flemhigs,  Plunkets,  Bamwalls, 
and  other  nob^  fsmUies  who  had 
giren  ia  Uieir  adherence  to  the  hurar- 
gent  cause,  there  was  no  mention  of 
the  individual  whoee  motions  were  so 
aU-important  to  the  present  audience. 
Sir  Theobald  Yerdon  had  not  attended 
the  meeting,  and  there  was  a  prera- 
leoi  report  that  he  had  privately 
withdrawn  from  the  Pale,  and  offered 
his  adherence  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
then  in  arms  for  the  govemm^t. 
The  latter  announoemeDt  called  forth 
an  unqualified  expression  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  garrison. 

^Down  with  the  heretic  Butler, 
and  long  Ufe  to  the  noble  Grormans- 
townl"  cried  Shemns-a-fsiseal,  the 
head  carpenter  of  the  garrison. 

"  To  the  diocml  with  the  boddaglh 
Justices,  and  success  to  the  Catholic 
council !  '*  exclaimed  Tomas-a-tongas, 
the  chief  blacksmith. 

''  Bad  hick  to  the  traitor  Tibbot, 
and  here's  more  power  to  oar  own 
noble  wardra  !**  shouted  a  thhrd  in  the 
rear  of  the  crowd ;  and  on  this  b(M 
declaration  of  rebdlion,  there  ensued 
a  conft»ed  murmur  of  approbation, 
but  stili  not  loud  enough  to  justtfjr 
O'Dempeey  in  eoming  forward. 
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But  Cormaek,  who  wdl  knew  how 
to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  kind- 
red, took  advantage  of  the  first  slack- 
ening in  their  ardour  to  address  them 
thus:— 

^^  Sons  of  Dempeey,  you  hear  how 
you  have  been  handled.  Sir  Tibbot 
is  by  this  time  in  the  camp  of  the 
Malfgnaats  ;  a  trumpeter  will  be  at 
^ur  gates,  perhaps,  to-HK)rrow  mom- 
mg,  to  call  on  your  noble  warden  to 
render  up  his  keys  to  some  Puritan 
corporal  or  Saxon  drummer.  Boys^ 
gossips,  sons  of  my  heart !  will  you 
render  up  this  royal  castle,  to  be  gar- 
risoned by  cheesemongers  and  porkers, 
for  a  rebel  parliament,  or  will  you 
follow  these  noble  lords  and  khidly 
gentlemen  of  your  own  race  and 
country  by  the  path  of  honour  to  the 
field  of  glory?  Will  you  stand  by 
with  arms  rustfaig  in  your  hands, 
while  the  great  Earl  of  Fingal,  the 
bold  lords  of  Gormanstown  and  Dun- 
saney,  the  yaliant  barons  of  Mount 
Garret,  Trimblestown,  and  Slane,  are 
fighting  in  the  open  field  for  church 
and  country  P  While  Boger  Moore, 
Hngh  Byrne,  and  Phelim  O'Neill,  are 
bearing  the  sway  throughout  Leinster, 
Meath,  and  Ulster,  will  you  lie  here 
like  nails  driven  into  a  wall,  or  stones 
sunk  at  the  bottom  of  a  draw-well? 
NO;  my  sons;  I  knew  it  wasnot  in  your 
natures  to  hang  back  at  the  call  of 
honour  and  religion.  Come  forward, 
then,  like  troe  men,  and  tell  his  noble- 
ness our  honourable  warden,  to  lead 
you  to  glory  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  blessed  virgin  I"  Cormack's 
oration  had  the  effect  desired.  In  a 
moment,  a  hundred  barrads  sought 
the  cAcy,  and  a  hundred  yoices  pro* 
daimea,  '^  Long  life  to  O'Dempsev  I 
O'Dempsey  and  the  Cath<^  cause  for 
ever  I" 

''  By  all  the  bells  in  Ireland,''  cried 
the  flattered  warden,  leaping  up  on 
the  carriage  of  one  of  his  fietvourite 
guns,  ^^  I  am  prouder  to  be  chosen 
your  captain,  in  this  cause,  than  to 
hold  a  general's  commission  under  the 
boddaglh  jusMces.  And  sure,  my 
sons,  it  is  my  natural  right  to  be  the 
captain  and  leader  of  my  country,  as 
my  father  was  before  me.  Dor  nC 
amm,  Pve  been  too  long  depending 
on  a  shred  of  sheepskin,  for  the  rank 
that  is  my  own,  both  by  right  and  by 
election  I     I  will  take  the  oonunand 
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yon  offer  me,  sons  of  Dempsey ;  IH 
no  longer  be  warden,  nor  deputy^ 
warden  to  any  man ;  bat  Til  cany  my 
patent  this  very  night  to  Trim,  where 
the  Catholic  leaders  are  assembled, 
where  I  will  give  it  np  to  those  who 
have  the  best  right  to  grant  me  a 
better ;  and  if  I  come  not  back  by  to- 
morrow night  with  a  commission  from 
the  general-in-diief^  worthy  the  chief- 
tain and  head  of  the  kinel  Dempsey, 
why,  by  all  the  blessed  bells  in  Ire- 
land I  I  wish  that  I  may  never  drink 
saccess  to  the  good  old  cause,  nor  a 
health  to  Roger  Moore  again ! — Cor- 
mack,  the  meather.  *^  So  saying, 
O'Dempsey  took  off  a  copious  draught 
of  aqua  vit«,  and,  mounting  his  horse 
soon  after,  rode  off^  attended  by  his 
trusty  lieutenant,  to  render  np  his 
patent  as  warden  of  Dunmore,  to  the 
rebel  leaders  at  Trim. 

At  Trim,  the  representatives  of  the 
clan  Dempsey  were  received  with  in- 
toxicating honours.  Boger  Moore, 
one  of  the  most  polite  men  of  his  age, 
himself  met  them  at  the  gates,  and 
introduced  them  to  the  council— re- 
joiced at  so  important  an  accession  to 
the  strength  and  reputation  of  the 
Catholic  army^  and  congratulated 
himself  and  his  friends  on  their  good 
fortune  in  securing  two  so  honourable 
allies,  adding,  as  he  turned  to  the 
raptured  Captain,  *^  Had  we  but  your 
cousins  O^Dunn  and  M^Coghlan  joined 
with  us  in  this  gallant  enterprise,  we 
might  fairly  boast  of  all  the  best  blood 
ofLeixandOffaly." 

"  By  my  hand  of  valom*  I"  replied 
O'Dempsey,  "  the  clan  Dempsey  are 
no  children :  it  is  no  lie.  I  am  not 
myself  given  to  boasting,  but  I  will 
say  this  much,  that  there  is  not  a  man 
of  the  kindred  that  is  not  able  for 
three;  and  if  they  make  not  good  what 
I  say,  the  first  time  that  God  sends 
the  Saxons  in  their  road,  I  wish  I  may 
never  drink  success  to  the  good  old 
cause,  nor  a  health  to  Roger  Moore 
again ! " 

**  You  do  me  much  honour,  O'Demp- 
sey,"  said  Moore  with  a  smile, 

'^  And  for  my  part,'^  said  Cormack, 
*^  thouffh  I  am  but  a  humble  gentle- 
man of  the  clan,  yet  I  can  assure  your 
lordships,  that,  wuen  the  kindred  know 
how  honourably  their  chieftain  has 
been  received,  it  will  sharpen  their 
Awonls  against  the  enemies  of  the 


Catholic  cause  better   than  twaity 
scythe-stones." 

"  I  doubt  not,"  said  Moore,  "  they 
will  do  their  dtvoer  very  bravely. 
What  effective  force  of  men  do  yon 
bring  to  our  aid,  O'Dempsey  ?*' 

^'  Men  enough  to  scatter  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  good  cause  in  Leix,"  re- 
plied the  wa^en ;  ^*  three  or  four  hun- 
dred that  are  no  children,  IH  answer 
for  it." 

^*  And  of  guns  and  military  stores, 
OJDempsey?" 

'"Twelve-pounders  enough  to  blow 
all  the  stone  walls  between  this  and 
Banagher  off  their  foundations,"  re- 
plied the  warden — *^  a  gun  itself  on 
every  flanker  of  my  bawn." 

"  And  the  number  of  your  bastions. 
Master  Dempsey?" 

"Some  half-a-dozen  or  so—four 
that  is,"  said  the  warden,  correcting 
himself. 

"Four  twelve-pounders,  and  from 
three  to  four  hundred  able  men,"  re- 
peated Moore :  "  it  is  an  effective  force 
— a  very  effective  force.  You  can  un- 
dertake, then,  to  hold  Dunmore  against 
all  comers?" 

"Doubtless,  O^Moore;  and  could 
think  but  little  of  my  father's  son  if 
I  could  not  do  the  cause  some  pretty 
service  in  the  field  besides." 

"There  is  a  neighbouring  strehgth 
of  the  Malignants,  held  by  one  Bra- 
bazon,  if  I  mistake  not  ?" 

"  Dunbeg ;  I  know  it  well,  Dar  m' 
anim.  Say  but  the  word,  and  I'll  have 
fifty  of  the  kindred  quartered  by  the 
old  knave's  hearth  before  sunset  to- 
morrow m'ght." 

"  It  is  a  place  that  I  would  much 
desire  to  see  in  the  hands  of  friends : 
it  commands  the  passes  from  SUeve 
Bloom  to  Tullamore.  It  is  indeed  a 
post  of  great  importance,  and  taking 
it  will  be  a  service  of  proportionate 
moment." 

"Never  say  the  word  twice — 111 
have  him  summoned  before  breakfast 
bell  to-morrow." 

"  There  is  no  need,  O'Dempsey,  to 
fatigue  yourself  by  so  great  a  haste : 
you  will  stay  and  see  somewhat  of  our 
prospects,  and  the  disposition  of  our 
forces,  for  another  day;  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  our  secretaiy  can  make 
out  your  patent  as  captain  of  your 
country.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  can  prudently  give  you  a  higher 
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commission  than  that  of  colonel,  for 
the  present,  with  a  captaincy  of  gal- 
loglass  for  your  honourable  consin; 
bnt  I  may  with  safety  promise  that,  if 
yon  succeed  in  securing  us  the  castle 
and  pass  of  Dnnbeg,  you  shall  be 
created  Ylsconnt  O'Dempsey  by  letters 
patent,  the  moment  a  regular  govern- 
ment shall  be  established.^* 

On  this  announcement,  Lieutenant 
Cormadc,  who  had  been  standing  by 
an  attentiTe  listener,  made  as  if  he 
wonld  have  leaped  a  yard  off  the  floor ; 
while  O'Dempsey,  swelling  with  pride 
and  confidence,  swore  devoutly  that,  if 
the  bodd'gh  ISaxon  did  not  open  his 
gates  at  de  first  blast  of  Gahile-na- 
pioba's  trumpet,  there  should  not  be 
one  stone  of  Dnnbeg  upon  another  by 
the  next  sunset.  Moore,  smiling  at 
his  vehemence,  but  much  too  polite  to 
allow  his  smile  to  betray  either  con- 
tempt or  ridicule,  rang  a  small  silver 
bell  that  lay  upon  the  table,  and,  com- 
mittins;  his  guests  and  allies  to  the 
care  of  his  chamberlain,  returned  to 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  council  table. 

When  the  now  Colonel  Dempsey 
and  his  adjutant  were  left  alone,  be- 
fore retiring  to  rest,  a  deep  and 
•earnest  consultation  was  entered  into. 
"You  must  ride  for  Dunmore  bv 
di^reak,  Cormack,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"  The  kindred  will  need  to  be  apprised 
of  the  exploit,  to  give  them  time  to 
get  their  matchlocks  and  great  guns 
In  order ;  and,  now  that  I  think  of  it, 
liow  are  we  ever  to  get  our  heavy 
cannon  across  the  bog  V  " 

"  By  my  hand  I  it  is  too  rash  you  were 
•entirely,  O'Dempsey,"  replied  Cor- 
mack.  '*  Did  you  not  see  me  looking 
at  you,  and  shutting  one  eye,  when  you 
talked  of  sitting  down  by  ^  Simon's 
hearthstone  as  you  did.  I  would  not 
wonder  if  it  took  me  a  week  to  make 
s  breach  in  Dnnbeg  wall,  with  the 
Twtj  commodities  which  you  dignify 
with  the  title  of  twelve-pounders. 
They  went  all  into  honeycombs  and 
red  nut,  that  last  time  I  was  in  Mun- 
fltcr." 

''  Tut,  man  I  the  very  sight  of  them 
will  frighten  the  old  knave  into  a  sur- 
render. He  dare  no  more  stand  a 
salvo  of  such  metal  than  he  dare  be 
hanged ! " 

"  The  sight  of  them,  well  mounted 
on  a  battery  under  his  nose,  might 
move  his  fears,  go  deoin ;  bnt  how  they 


ai*e  to  frighten  the  stubborn  old  trai- 
tor, at  a  distance  of  a  good  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  is  a  great  puzzle  to  me 
entirely." 

^^  It  is  clear  we  must  find  a  way  to 
carry  them  over  the  bog  :  either  that, 
or  draw  them  round  by  the  woods." 

^*  The  bog,  so  help  me  heaven  I  is 
as  soft  as  the  bottom  of  the  cream- 
crock.  The  woods  are  clean  impass- 
able." 

'^  By  all  the  blessed  bells  of  Ire- 
land t  I  care  not  though  the  bog  was 
as  soft  as  the  cream  in  the  chum.  I 
will  have  my  artillery  across  it, 
though  I  make  a  causeway  through  it 
with  tiie  bodies  of  the  best  men  of  my 
clan !  After  the  promises  I  made  to 
Roger  Moore,  I  would  not,  for  all  the 
cattle  in  Leinster,  go  back  in  my 
undertaking." 

"Mo  fjrone^  O'Dempsey!  it  was 
the  foolish  promise  to  make  at  this 
time  of  the  year ;  but  the  honour  of 
the  name  is  pledged  to  it  now,  and, 
come  what  will,  I'll  never  be  the  man 
to  ask  my  chief  to  go  back  in  his 
word.  What  I  can  do,  I  will ;  there 
is  my  hand  upon  it." 

"  Cormack  astore^  I  knew  you 
would  not  fail  me  at  a  pinch.  May  I 
never  drink  success  to  the  good  old 
cause,  if  I  don't  make  you  governor  of 
Dunbeg  the  minute  it  is  taken !  JD'ar 
m'amm,  man !  you  shall  marry  old 
Brabazon's  widow :  she  is  a  lady  of 
gentle  blood,  Cormack;  she  will  be 
better  than  houses  and  land  to  you.'* 

"  We'll  be  two  happy  men,  O'Demp- 
sey, myself  and  my  son-in-law." 

"  Fm  your  chief  and  your  foster- 
brother  already,  Cormack ;  but  when 
I'm  married  to  Lucy  of  the  curls,  Til 
be  your  son  and  your  friend  as  long 
as  I  have  breath  to  draw.  We'U 
make  a  road  across  the  Lullymore, 
from  the  one  gateway  to  the  other, 
and  well  dine  with  one  another  the 
alternate  days,  after  hunting  in  the 
morning— you  in  Coolmartin  woods 
to-day;  myself  in  the  Craggan  woods 
to-morrow." 

"  They  will  be  great  days  for  us, 
surely,  O'Dempsey ;  but  this  devil  of 
a  governor  must  first  be  got  out  of 
Dnnbeg.  But  never  fear :  I  have  it 
all  in  my  head  what  to  do.  Make 
yourself  easy  about  the  guns.  I'll  put 
a  blind  on  the  old  knave  will  prevent 
any  suspicion.    The  guns  shall  be  on 
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tlie  edge  of  his  ditch,  behind  a  good 
iMuik  of  watdeB  and  sand-bags,  before 
he's  two  days  older.  It  will  be  the 
first  sight  he'll  see  after  he  has  nibbed 
his  eves  in  the  m<mung." 

"  Well,  Cormack,  I  tmst  every- 
thing to  yon:  you  have  a  betttf  head 
for  devising  plans  and  means  than  I 
have ;  and  I  know  of  old  that  what 
yon  undertake  yon  will  go  throngh 
with.  So  I  will  jast  take  another 
draught,  Cormack  dear,  in  ho«)ur  of 
God  and  Boger  Moore,  and  then  to 
bed." 

Next  morning  brought  with  it  an 
important  arriv^.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill, 
attended  bv  a  traia  of  considerable 
aplendour,  had  joined  his  associates  in 
rebellion,  on  his  way  to  Banagher; 
and  when  O'Dempsey  and  Comaek 
descended  from  the  turret  in  whidi 
they  slept,  to  mount  for  their  intended 
journey,  they  found  the  oourt-yard 
filled  with  the  retinue  of  the  northon 
chief.  Cormack  had  never  before 
beheld  such  rode  magnificence  as  was 
displayed  in  the  arms,  the  trappings, 
and  general  equipment  of  this  proud, 
able  chieftain's  train ;  and  the  waving 
of  plumes  and  banners,  and  flashing 
of  gilded  armour  and  embroidered 
horse-furniture,  joined  to  the  prestige 
of  the  name  of  the  great  O'Neill,  in- 
wired  him  with  a  fuller  consciousness 
Uian  he  had  yet  felt  of  the  vast  im- 
portance to  which  his  own  chief  had 
attained,  by  being  admitted,  on  tenns 
of  equality,  into  sudi  a  confederacy, 
and  raised  in  his  breast  such  a  lively 
anxiety  lest  his  elan  should  not  be 
adequately  represented  in  the  Colonel's 
first  interview  with  the  great  visitor, 
that  he  could  BOt  tear  himself  away 
until  he  had  seen  the  oliject  of  hiis 
solicitude  not  only  presented  to,  but 
oordialiy  embraced  by,  this  great  and 
terrible  teader.  But  pride  was  soon 
succeeded  by  alarm.  O'Neill  was 
journeying  westward.  '^  I  had  pro- 
posed to  travel,'*  he  said,  ^^  by  the 
road  south  of  Montrath ;  but  having 
heard  of  your  honourable  undertaking 
to  open  the  pass  at  Duabeg,  I  altered 
my  route,  and  will  be  happy,  Colonel 
Pempsey,  to  give  you  the  escort  of 
my  poor  company  so  far,  the  nKMming 
after  to-morrow.  It  will  shorten  my 
route  by  two  days  at  least ;  for,  as  I 
vnderstand  you  have  heavy  battering 
eanaon  to  bring  against  the  churi,  I 


suppose  he  will  not  hold  out 
than  a  few  hours  at  furthest^;  so  that 
I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at 
the  siege,  if  siege  there  be,  and  after* 
wards  the  advantage  of  marching 
through  the  open  communication.^ 
Captain  Cormack  did  not  wait  to  h^r 
his  Colonel's  reply — ^well  knowing  that 
O'Dempsey  could  not  refuse  the  oidr 
of  sogreat  a  man's  company ;  and,  fisel- 
ing  that  the  B(de  prospect  of  preserv- 
ing the  honour  of  the  clan  depended 
on  his  own  exertions,  he  sprang  om 
his  horse,  and  in  an  agony  of  anxiety 
hastened  to  Dunmore. 

^^  He  is  pledged  to  U  now,"  h# 
would  say,  as  he  spurred  on,  regard- 
less of  the  rain,  which  had  beoi  all 
day  desoending.  ^^  The  dan  ia 
pledged;  the  honour  of  the  name  is  at 
stake ;  aad  if  he  be  degraded,  if  th& 
dan  be  dishonoured — if  we  be  laughed 
at  and  despis^,  as  we  will  be  tf  we 
cannot  take  this  rascal  castle,  by  fiur 
means  or  by  foul,  before  Sunday  next^ 
it  will  all  be  my  own  blame— all  will 
be  the  fimlt  oi  my  own  folly  and  pre- 
sumption. And  O'Dempsey,  my  own 
foster-brother,  too  I — to  think  of  seeing 
my  natural-bom  chief  and  kinsman 
brought  to  disgrace !  By  St  Patr&ck'a 
staff!  it  must  not  be.  If  men  and 
hitfses  can  do  the  woric,  it  shall  not 
be !  Though  I  harness  myself  to  the 
w(»rk  fike  a  cart-h<»Be,  I  will  have  it 
done.  Thoughl  bridge  the bogwith  my 
own  carcass,  I  will  have  every  cursed 
gun  of  them  on  the  Craggan  meadows 
before  to-morrow  morning." 

He  accordingly  loet  no  time,  on 
arriving  late  that  evening  at  Dun- 
more,  in  summoning  to  the  castle 
workshop  James  of  the  ^isel  and 
Thomas  of  the  tongs.  To  each  he 
gave  his  spedal  instructions  ;  and 
thenceforth,  till  near  the  dawn  <tf  the 
next  day,  the  axe  and  the  aug^ ,Tthe 
saw  and  the  hammer,  were  in  Imsy 
requisition  throughout  every  shed  ana 
outhouse  of  Dunmore.  At  about  two 
hours  from  dawn,  James  of  the  chisd 
awakened  his  captain  from  a  hurried 
slumber,  to  say  that  his  orders  were 
executed. 

'-^  Wheels,  carriages,  and  all  com- 
plete— painted  and  mounted?"  de- 
manded Cormack. 

"  All  so  complete,  Captain,  that, 
unless  you  laid  your  hand  upon  them, 
you  would  hardly  know  which  was 
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tbe  iron  tmd  which  tiie  wooden  gun ; 
cml J  that  the  wooden  (Mies  are  some- 
what  wider  in  the  bore,  and  larger; 
for  the  pump  that  we  cot  into  lengths 
for  tiie  barrels  of  them  is  all  through 
as  thick  as  the  breach  of  a  twelve- 
poonder ,  and  we  had  not  time  to  chip 
Udown," 

'^Good^Shamns;  thev  will  do  yery 
wdl  at  the  distance :  uiey  are  only 
iatended  to  {Hrevent  the  chnrFs  suspi- 
cions, shonld  he  see  onr  walls  without 
titetr  usual  artillery.  Have  you  train- 
ed down  the  real  guns  off  their  plat- 
fbrms?" 

*'  We  have.  Captain  amck ;  and  we 
ha^e  also  mounted  sham  cannon  in 
their  plaoes,  all  as  directed." 

*'Then,  nnder  God,  we'U  try  the 
passage  of  the  bog  at  once.  If  we 
wait  wt  to-morrow  night,  the  rains 
win  have  made  it  a  hopeless  effort ; 
and,  by  my  hand !  with  the  torrent 
pouring  ont  of  the  sky,  it  is  almost  a 
desperate  one  as  it  is.  But  come,  you 
are  still  in  time  to  make  the  attempt 
betoe  dayli^t :  if  we  succeed  in  get- 
ting them  across,  we  will  hide  them 
in  the  copse  on  the  edge  of  the  bog, 
with  a  sufficient  guard,  until  O'Neill 
and  O^Dempsey  arrive.  If  we  find 
thai  we  cannot  get  them  OTer,  why, 
we  must  only  turn  back  and  wait  for 
better  times."  So  sayiug,  he  put  him- 
lelf  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of 
the  garrison,  who  awaited  him  in  the 
courtyard,  with  ropes  imd  tackling 
ready  to  execute  hb  further  orders. 
A  gang  of  twelve  men  being  allotted 
to  each  gun,  the  pieces  of  cannon,  fbor 
in  number,  were  slowly  and  quietly 
dragged  out  of  the  fortress,  along  the 
graas-grown  causeway  that  skirted  the 
bog,  to  the  <Sstance  or  aboot  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Here  the  morass  was  nar- 
rower and  firmer  than  between  the 
castles,  but  still  presented  a  wide,  and 
apparently  insuperable  obstade  to  the 
iiutfaer  progress  of  heavy  carriages. 
Cormack's  forethouglit  had,  however, 
provided  the  means  of  making  the 
attempt  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
At  the  point  where  it  was  proposed 
that  they  should  enter  on  the  soft 
gronnd,  a  quantity  of  timber,  f^d 
that  evening  in  the  adjacent  wood, 
was  deposited.  The  trees  were  cleared 
of  their  branches,  and  cut  of  an  even 
length,  so  that,  when  laid  side  by  side 
on  the  surface  of  the  morass,  they 
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£(nmed  a  sort  of  planked  causeway,  ex- 
tending about  ten  yards  into  the  bog 
like  a  broad  pier  projecting  into  the 
sea.  On  this  the  guns  were  dragged 
in  succession  and  ranged  abreast,  so 
that,  when  drawn  up  at  the  extremity, 
they  occupied  only  the  forward  half 
of  the  platform,  leaving  the  timbers  of 
the  remainder  to  be  l&ed  from  their 
beds  behind,  and  again  laid  down  in 
front:  this  being  done,  the  guns  were 
shifted  forward  anotiier  five  yards, 
and  the  portion  first  occupied  now 
furnished  the  materials  of  afresh  stage 
still  further  on.  Thus,  by  succesttve 
transfers  and  replacements,  the  can- 
non destined  to  batter  the  walls  of 
Dunbeg  gradually  gamed  the  centre 
(A  the  morass,  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  that  castle's  chiefest  de- 
fence. But  the  shifting  floor  on  which 
they  rested  had  now  m<»re  the  appear- 
ance of  a  raft  at  sea  than  of  a  pbmked 
canseway  constructed  on  land;  for, 
at  each  succeeding  stage  of  its  advance, 
the  timbers  inclined  nM>re  and  more 
fitmi  the  level,  now  sinking  to  the 
right,  and  again  to  the  left,  as  the  in- 
equalities of  the  surface,  and  the  Tarr- 
ing degrees  of  the  conisistency  of  the 
morass,  yielded  to  or  resisted  the 
pressure  in  different  degrees.  The 
plashy  e^qnnse  around,  too,  was  now 
so  saturated  with  rain,  that  the  tor- 
rents, which  still  continued  to  descend 
from  the  sky,  no  longer  soaked  into 
the  spongy  soil,  but  lay  In  pools,  or 
overspread  the  level  surface  like  a 
shallow  lake :  add  to  this  the  pitchy 
darkness  and  the  violence  of  the  win- 
ter wind  dashing  the  showers  in  thehr 
faces,  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  it  required  all  the  confidence  of 
the  men  in  their  captain^s  courage  and 
resources,  and  all  Cormad^  Oge^s 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  perse- 
verance and  exertion  on  his  own  part, 
to  keep  these  adventurous  navigators 
of  the  fen,  if  they  can  so  be  called, 
from  fainting  at  their  severe  and  in- 
cessant labour.  Still  the  design  was 
so  bold  and  ingenious,  the  means  so 
simple,  and  hitherto  the  success  so 
complete,  that  feelings  of  congratula- 
tion and  pride  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  pain  of  fatigue  and  the 
dread  of  failure ;  and  the  men,  al- 
tiiough  working  up  to  their 
in  mud  and  water,  could  sea 
refrained  from  breaking  thro>^ 
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headloDg  into  the  deepest  of  the  qaag. 
Bat  James  of  the  chisel,  who  happen^ 
to  be  standing  nearest  to  him,  seized 
him  by  the  belt  with  both  hands,  and 
held  him  back. 

**  Captain,  astore,^^  said  the  chief 
carpenter ;  ^^  never  be  so  cast  down  for 
the  loss  of  three  or  foor  old  honey- 
combed d^ni-sakers.  By  the  helve  of 
my  hatchet  1  if  the  kindred  will  bnt 
keep  the  secret,  Td  engage  to  fri^ten 
Dnnbeg  into  a  surrender  with  the 
foor  that  I  made  out  of  the  long  pump 
last  night  I  May  I  sink  where  I  stand, 
if  any  one  would  know  them  from  the 
real  metal  three  yards  off.  TheyVe 
light  enough,  Vm  sure,  and  the  devil^s 
in  it  entirely  if  you  can^t  get  them 
throogfa  the  bog.  By  haft  and  helve  1 
Captain,  it's  what  I  would  have  you 
to  try :  there's  no  need  to  say  a  word 
of  it  to  O'Dempsey.  We  have  them 
ready  on  the  edge  of  the  bog  when  he 
comes ;  and,  I'll  stake  my  life  for  it, 
old  Brabazon  will  hang  out  the  white 
flag  the  minute  he  sees  them  drawn 
up  b^ore  his  walls.  May  I  never  die, 
if  they  don't  frighten  the  very  life  out 
of  him ;  they  look  as  good  as  twelve- 
pounders  at  the  least,  every  gun  of 
them." 

''  Bat,  Chisel,  what  would  O'Niell 
say,  if  be  found  we  were  making  game 
ofhim?'» 

"  Devil  may  care  what  he  says  I 
WeVe  done  what  we  could,  and,  if  it 
comes  to  the  worst,  we  are  ready  to 
make  the  best  breach  we  can  with 
picks  and  sledge-hammers." 

"  Bat  O'Dempsey  will  be  disgraced, 
and  he  bragging  as  he  did  of  fdl  that 
be  would  do,  before  Roger  Moore  and 
all  die  nobles." 

*'  Never  fear.  Captain.  If  we  take 
Dunbeg,  O'Dempsey  can  afford  them 
a  laugh ;  and  take  it  we  will,  or  I'll 
sink  my  tool-box  five  fathom  deep  in 
Loghermore,  and  never  ask  to  be 
called  Shames-a-t'sisual  again." 

'*Bymy  hand!  then,  Chisel,  I 
hardly  see  what  else  we  can  do ;  and, 
sure  enongh,  it  is  deeply  myself  is  in- 
debted to  you  for  the  device.  The 
scheme  is  a  good  one  surely,  and  if  it 
prospers,  our  fortunes  are  made  with- 
out doubt :  if  it  fails,  Dar  m'anim,  we 
are  no  worse  than  we  were.  Come, 
then,  Mo  Koga^  there  i?  no  use  in 
stayinglonger  here.  Shames-a-t'sisual 
has  struck  out  a  plan  that  I'll  tell  you 
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of  when  we  get  to  Dunmore ;  and, 
with  the  help  of  God,  if  you  but 
behave  yourselves  discreetly  till  to- 
morrow night,  for  all  that  has  come 
and  gone  yet,  Dunbeg  will  be  our 
own,  though  all  the  guns  in  Ireland 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  the  ad- 
venturers now  extricated  themselves 
from  their  awkward  position,  but  not 
until  they  had  discovered  that,  in  the 
darkness,  they  had  missed  a  safer  pas- 
sage. This  was  now  carefully  marked 
out  as  they  retreated,  and  about  sun- 
rise the  weary  and  dripping  kinel 
Dempsey  regained  their  gates. 

Shortly  after  these  events  had  taken 
place  in  the  bog  of  TuUymore,  the 
governor  of  Dunbeg  was  aroused  ftom 
his  morning  slumbers  by  the  arrival 
of  a  well- spattered  messenger,  with 
despatches  from  the  Lords  Justices. 
Sir  Simon,  throwing  his  nightgown 
over  his  shoulders,  broke  open  the 
packet,  and,  sitting  on  his  bedside, 
read,  under  the  great  seal  which  was 
impressed  on  tiie  comer  of  the  enclo- 
sure, as  follows : — 

"  For  the  honourable  hands  of  Sir 
Simon  Brabazon,  knight,  gover- 
nor of  our  fort  of  Dunbeg : 

".Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet 
you  well :  Whereas  we  repose  entire 
confidence  in  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of 
our  trusty  and  well- beloved  James 
Earl  of  Ormond ;  these  are  to  signify 
our  pleasure  that  you  be  aiding  and 
assisting  the  said  earl,  in  whatever 
manner  he  shall  require  of  you,  at  any 
time  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of 
these  our  letters-patent,  your  com- 
mission of  military  governor  and 
warden  of  our  fort  of  Dunbeg  not- 
withstanding;  and  whereas  it  hath 
been  represented  to  us  that  Sir  TheO' 
bald  Verdon,  knight,  sometime  gover- 
nor of  our  castle  of  Dunmore,  is  evilly 
affected  towards  onr  government, 
these  shall  be  your  warrant  to  require 
the  present  warden  or  garrison  of  our 
said  castle  to  ddiver  the  same  into 
your  hands,  to  be  held  by  you,  or  by 
such  warden  as  you  shall  please  to 
appoint,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  king's 
majesty  as  aforesaid,  until  our  further 
pleasure  in  this  matter  be  made  known 
to  you. 

"  J.  BOMJkSK,  W.  Pabons,  J.  TfcMWJL, 

"  Given  at  His  Majesty's  ca 
Dublin,  this  16th  of  December  V 
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«'  So!  Lady  Brtbaxon,"  crkd  Sir 
SimoOf  tossing  the  letter  to  hisscarcelj 
awaken^  spoose,  ^^  see  how  the  num 
vow  daughter  Hhes  and  pou  approve  of 
has  tamed  out  at  last.  I  said  so  from 
the  first ;  I  knew  him  to  be  a  traitor 
descended  of  a  race  of  traitors ;  I  told 
yon  so  from  the  first,  and  see  now 
wheth^  I  wasn't  right.  Hiiloa ! 
Watkins,  my  boff  coat  and  my  laced 
boots;  have  the  whito  leather  fixed 
in  my  cocked  hat,  and  get  my  state 
Mddto-cloth  and  holstors  bmshed  and 
iart)isbed.  I  will  show  this  Teagna 
of  a  warden  how  the  gOTcrnor  of  a 
British  fort  ought  to  torn  out  to  a 
morning  parade.  I  will  teach  him  a 
new  tone  to  his  matins.  I  will  in- 
atmct  him — " 

'^For  hearen's  sakel  Str  Sim<m, 
what  does  all  this  mean?*'  cried  Lady 
Brabajson,  sitting  np  in  bed  with  the 
open  paper  in  her  hand.  ^^  What  has 
the  Earl  of  Ormond  to  do  with  our 
neighbour  the  poor  Lish  warden? 
Oh,  bless  my  soul  1  I  see  it  now,"  she 
exclaimed,  as  the  name  of  Sir  Theo- 
bald Yerdon  caught  her  eye  lower 
down,  and  she  became  pale  and 
flushed  again,  as  she  hurriedly  read 
the  remainder  of  the  letter,  while  Sir 
Simon  continued  his  triumphant  pre- 
parations. 

^^  You  see  ii  now.  Lady  Brabazon  I*' 
he  cried,  while  he  buckled  on  his 
sword.  ^^  I  saw  it  all  the  time ;  I  saw  it 
from  the  first,  though  I  have  but  one 
eye.  Lady  Brabazon^  and  you  have 
two." 

'^  Well  but,  Shr  Simon,  after  all,  it 
is  no  more  than  a  representation, — 

*  Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to 
us.'  And  then  again  they  do  not  say 
he  is  in  rebellion,  but  only  ill-disposed, 

*  evilly  afiected  to  our  gOTemment,* 
— their  goremment  I" 

",Yes,  their  government.  Lady  Bra- 
baaoB,  and  why  not?  They  are  the 
representatives  of  the  King  and  Par- 
liament  of  England." 

"  WeU,  well,  Sur  Simon,  I  will  not 
dispute  the  point ;  but  you  see  this  is 
no  more  than  representation,  and 
perhaps  mis-representation,  against 
poor  Sir  Theobald." 

^^  Miss  or  master,  Lady  Brabaaon,  it 
settles  the  representation  of  one  miss 
that  I  know  of,  at  all  events." 

"I  vow.  Sir  Simon,  you  look  upon 
your  daughter  more  like  a  borough  to 


be  bestowed  on  any  favourite  that 
will  pay  you  for  his  privileges,  than 
as  a  reasonable  being  that  is  to  have 
a  will  oi  her  own  in  the  election." 

*^  Madam,  I  hate  politics ;  aad  as  to 
payment,  I  trust  you  don't  mean  to 
insinuate — " 

^^  Oh,  heaven  forbid  1  I  am  sure 
Colonel  Coote  is  a  most  h(mourable 
person  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure,  my 
dear,  I  never  meant  to  hint  that  you 
were  influenced  in  willing  the  match 
by  any  motives  unworthy  the  kindest 
and  best  of  men — ^but  indeed,  my 
love,  poor  Lucy  is  so  averse — " 

^^  Lady  Brabaaon,  yoa  are  a  mis* 
tress  of  the  art  oi  war,  but  Td  have 
you  to  know  you  have  an  M.  sddier 
to  deal  with.  When  you  commence 
operations  with  a  'my  dear'  before 
break£ut,  I  know  that  yon  are  l»reak> 
ing  ground  for  a  regular  siege ;  when 
this  is  followed  by  a  *  my  love,'  I  per« 
ceive  that  you  have  already  run  your 
fijrst  parallel,  and  will  soon  proceed 
to  construct  your  breaching-batteiy, 
under  cover  of  a  kiss  or  a  sqneeae  of 
my  hand :  but  I  won't  be  taken,  either 
by  assault  or  capitulation.  You  may 
draw  off  your  forces.  Lady  Brabaaoo, 
and  while  you  are  mustering  them  for 
an  after-dinner  attack,  I  idll  proceed 
to  make  Master  Teague  beat  his 
chamade  by  a  very  different  series  of 
approaches."  So  saying.  Sir  Simon 
made  an  orderly  retreat,  in  spite  of  a 
whole  detachment  of  smiles  and  flying 
glances  sent  to  intercept  him;  and« 
with  his  letters  in  his  hand,  descended 
to  the  courtyard,  where  bis  garrison 
were  ab^ady  mustering  on  eariy 
parade.  Just  as  the  Govem(»'  haa 
taken  his  place  in  front  of  the  line» 
ready  to  give  the  word  to  march, 
another  panting  courier  ndloped  up 
to  the  gates,  with  a  second  padLCt  for 
the  honourable  hands  of  Sir  Simon 
Brabazon.    It  ran  thus : — 

*^  After  my  hearty  commendations. 
The  letter  of  my  Lords  of  the  Council, 
which  by  their  promise  should  be  ia 
your  hands,  will  be  my  warrant  for 
requiring  the  attendance  of  all  the 
foot-soldiers  of  your  garrison,  except 
only  those  on  actual  duty  as  sentries,  oa 
his  Majesty's  urgent  service,  to-mor- 
row by  noon,  at  the  cross  of  Killmeiler. 
I  am  loath  to  have  one  of  his  Miy  esty's 
castlessopooriy garrisoned;  but, trust- 
ing that  your  own  domestics  and  the 
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maal  spinas  will  be  a  sof&ciAnl  force 
to  secore  jon  againBt  anj  sodden 
attempt  of  the  mere  Iri^  of  your 
neighbonriKKHl,  and  commending  to 
70a  the  bearer  hereof,  who  is  in- 
stmcted  to  impart  to  yon  his  best 
connsel  and  amastanoe,  I  remain, 
yonr  loving  friend, 

"  Obmond. 
*'  Given  at  my  camp  at  JamestowB, 
this  16th  December  1641." 

^^60,  by  Saint  George  1  lam  here 
in  a  pleasant  easel"  exclaimed  the 
astonbhed  and  indignant  governor; 
^'stripped  of  my  garrison,  at  the  veiy 
moment  I  want  them  moetl  Left 
with  my  cook  and  my  botkr  to  defend 
his  Mi^ty^s  caatle,  belike  with  drip- 
ping-pan and  ladle,  against  twenty 
milaB  of  a  •coontxy  swarming  with 
rebels  I^deprived  of  my  command 
when  another  hour  wonki  make  me 
■lastor  of  the  two  flrst  totresses  in 
Leix!  It  is  not  U> be  endured :  Iwill 
bring  Lord  Ormond  to  an  account  for 
this  injmons  condnet— I  will,  by 
heaven  1— And  yon,  sir,  whoa  he 
takes  it  npon  him  to  commend  to 
me,"  turning  angrily  on  the  new- 
oomer,  ^^  what  oonasel  have  yon  for 
■le?  What  do  yon  propose  to  do,  to 
save  his  Majesty's  castle  from  the 
dangers  that  yon  see  sarronnd  it  on 
every  side?" 

'^  Let  me  eooasel  yon  to  keep  yonr 
temper,  Sir  Simon,"  said  Lady  Biaba- 
son's  voice  from  the  window  above. 

"  Madam,  mind  yonr  own  afiairs," 
replied  the  angry  governor,  and  gmflSy 
shifted  his  podtion. 

^^  Any  poor  assistance  I  can  render, 
Sir  Simon  Brabaioo,  is' heartily  at 
yonr  service,"  said  the  bearer  of  the 
deqMtdies,  not  seeming  to  notice  this 
disagreeable  interlnde;  ^^and  if  a 
aen^  or  two  more  than  are  nsnally 
on  nard  in  Dnnbeg  be  any  ot^fect,  I 
duul  not  boggle  at  stretching  my 
antiiority  a  little  in  leaving  them  be^ 
hind." 

*^  Sir,  yon  i^>eak  reasonablv  and  to 
the  pnrpoee,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
make  yonr  acquaintance :  bnt  yon  will 
acknowledge,  sir,  that  it  is  an  unex- 
ampled bandship  for  a  governor  of  one 
of  his  Majesty's  castles  to  be  left,  asl 
said  before,  to  defend  his  charge  with 
no  better  garrison  than  a  corps  of  cooks 
and  kitchen  wenches ;  and  tf  my  Lord 


of  Ormond  deprive  me  thus  of  my 
forces,  how,  I  pray  yon,  am  I  to  exe- 
cute the  commands  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Council?  Think  you,  sir,"  (banding 
him  the  open  letter,)  ^^  that  I  can  both 
defend  Donbeg  and  take  Dunmcure  at 
the  point  of  the  dripping-pan?" 

"  Take  Dunmore,  Sir  Simon !"  re- 
p^ed  the  stranger  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise ;  ^^  I  thought  Dunmore  was  also 
a  royal  garrison." 

"N^either  royal  nor  lojral,  sir,  I 
can  assure  you ;  and  if  you  would  assnro 
yourself^  read  that  letter  of  the  Lords 
Justices." 

''Why,  how  is  this!"  exdaimed 
the  strauger,  as  he  ran  his  eye  idong 
the  paper ;  ^  here  is  some  mistake,  Sir 
Simon.  I  have  reason  to  know—  that 
IB,  I  have  heard  and  believe — ^that  Sir 
Theobald  Yerdon  is  in  arms  for  the 
King/' 

''Yon  have  been  misinformed,  then, 
sir,  I  can  avouch  it  to  you.  His  con- 
dnct  has  for  a  length  of  time  been 
very  suspicious :  the  motions  ni  his 
garrison  throughout  the  last  week,  in 
particular,  have  been  most  alarming 
to  well-disposed  persons.  Look 
yonder,  sir ;  you.  can  see,  even  at  this 
eariy  hour,  a  party  of  his  savage 
raparees  returning,  doubtless,  from 
some  maraoding  excursion  against 
the  peaoefrd  subjects  ai  the  country. 
How  am  I  to  deal  with  these  pe^ent 
neighbours,  I  pray  yon,  if  I  be  left 
without  means  offensive  or  defensive  ? 
Why,  sir,  for  aught  Iknow,  thisTeagne 
of  a  warden  may  take  it  into  hia 
cracked  pate  to  march  his  savage 
crew  agunst  Dnnbeg  itself,  before 
sunset!" 

"Tush,  Sir  Simon  I  Captain  Demp- 
sey  is  better  instructed  :  if  yonr  only 
apprehensions  be  from  that  quarter,  I 
can  guarantee  you  a  sound  sleep  to- 
night." 

"  But,  sir,  I  wfll  not  sleep  iq>on  any 
man's  guarantee!  See  you  what  a 
stir  there  is  in  the  nest  of  hornets  i  I 
teU  yon,  sir,  were  it  not  that  a  good 
half-mile  of  the  bog  of  Tullymore  lies 
between  me  and  those  heavy  sakers 
that  you  see  bristling  on  the  rascal's 
rampart,  I  would  rather  give  you  the 
right  hand  off  my  body  than  a  sing^ 
man  out  of  my  garrison." 

"  You  may  be  easy  on  that  score 
also,  Sir  Simon  :  yon  know  ti»  J 
totally  impassable  for  cannon 
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woods  at  this  season  are,  for  either 
man  or  horse.*^ 

^*Are  you  from  this  part  of  the 
country,  sir?"  demanded  Sir  Simon, 
looking  at  the  stranger  sharply. 

"From  within  a  mile  of  Mary- 
borough,'* was  the  reply,  in  a  careless 
tone. 

**  You  know  the  country  well,  sir," 
persisted  the  governor. 

"I  have  often  hunted  through  it 
with  old  Sir  Hugh  Verdon,  when  he 
kept  house  in  Dunmore." 

"  You  might  have  hunted  in  better 
company,  sir,"  sruffly  replied  the  go- 
vernor ;  then  added,  half  soliloquising, 
*'  he  was  my  bitter  enemy." 

"  You  do  him  wrong,  Sir  Simon ;  on 
my  honour,  you  do! "  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  with  greater  animation  than 
he  had  vet  exhibited.  "  I  have  often 
heard  him  say — ^* 

"  No  matter  what  you  have  heard 
him  say,  sir,"  interrupted  Sir  Simon, 
as  he  twitched  himself  round,  to  cast 
another  suspicious  glance  on  the  walls 
of  Dunmore.  *^  Look  yonder,  sir, 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
that.  " 

"  The  knaves  do  seem  to  be  bent 
on  some  mischief,"  said  the  stranger, 
thoughtfully,  as  he  surveyed  the  op- 
P|Osite  fortress,  for  some  minutes  in 
silence.  At  length  he  took  down  his 
hand,  with  which  he  had  shaded  the 
rising  sunlight  from  his  eyes,  and 
said,  "  It  is  only  the  morning  parade ; 
you  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
from  your  neighbours  of  Dunmore  to- 
day ;  their  warden  is  absent." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"  sharply 
demanded  the  governor. 

"  Captain  Dempsey  never  permits 
the  parade  on  the  esplanade  before 
his  windows." 

"  You  seepi  well  acquainted  with 
their  discipline,  sir,"  said  Sir  Simon, 
agafai  eyeing  the  stranger  with  con- 
siderable earnestness. 

"  I  recollect  the  routine  of  garrison 
duty  in  old  Sir  Hugh's  time,"  replied 
the  stranger,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  pointed  manner  of  the  governor. 
"  We  have  no  time  to  lose,liowever, 
Sir  Simon,"  he  added :  "  we  should 
have  been  upon  our  march  ere  now. 
I  see  you  mount  one  sentry  on  your 
drawbridge,  and  another  on  the  tur- 
ret, with  two  on  guard  in  the  barbi- 
4;an,  which  makes  on  duty  four  In 


alL  I  shall  leave  yon  half-a-dozen 
men,  which  will,  I  think,  be  a  suffi- 
cient force  for  the  security  of  the 
place,  till  the  return  of  your  garrison, 
as  thikt  will  certainly  be  before  sunset 
to-morrow.  Should  you  think  It 
necessary  to  make  the  usual  show  of 
a  force  within  your  walls,  I  will  be 
glad  to  instruct  your  people  how  to 
turn  their  resources  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  sir?  What 
more  can  we  do,  if  we  be  attacked, 
than  stand  at  our  posts,  till  we  are 
shot  or  cut  down  ?  " 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Sir  Simon, 
from  what  you  mention  to  me,  and 
from  the  aspect  of  things  in  this 
neighbouring  fortress,  I  think  it 
would  not  be  unadvisable  to  hang  up 
a  few  red  jackets  here  and  there 
about  your  embrasures:  a  dozen 
military  caps  set  upon  poles  behind 
the  parapet,  and  shifted  occasionally 
along  the  platform,  would  at  all 
events  do  no  harm,  and  might  per- 
haps deter  ill-disposed  persons  &om 
looking  too  lightly  on  your  defences. 
If  you  will  instruct  your  storekeeper 
to  show  me  your  stock  of  military 
clothing  and  accoutrements,  while  the 
men  prepare  for  their  march,  I  doubt 
not  but  I  could  give  some  of  the 
kitchen  wencJies  you  mention,  an  hour 
or  two's  profitable  employment  in 
putting  together  a  tolerable  corps  of 
steady  men  for  your  battlements, 
fellows  who  mav  fall,  but  who  wiU 
never  run  away.'* 

''  Ha,  ha,  ha  1— ho,  ho,  ho  I "  cried 
Sir  Simon— "ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! — 
Send  Lady  Brabazon  here — send  here 
Miss  Lucy  Brabazon,  and  all  her 
maids,  with  all  their  needles  and 
thimbles.  Lady  Brabazon  I  here  is  a 
valiant  sentleman  who  is  going  to  run 
away  with  your  garrison,  but  before 
he  leaves  you  to  the  tender  merdea 
of  Master  Teague,  who  I  think  is 
about  to  pay  you  a  visit,  he  will 
teach  you  the  secret  of  manufacturing 
as  pretty  a  family  of  tall  fellows  for 
his  Mijestv's  service,  as  the  heart  of 
a  loyal  lady  could  desire!  ha,  ha, 
ha  I  Come  on,  ye  hussies;  follow  him 
to  the  storehouse,  ye  jades,  and  let 
me  find  that  you  profit  by  his  instruc- 
tions, while  I  see  to  the  proper  equip- 
ment of  these  poor  fellows  of  my  own, 
for  their  approaching  journey."    And 
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he  left  the  stranger  surronnded  by  a 
ffroiip  of  wondering  and  tittering 
females. 

The  stranger,  with  a  better  grace 
than  might  have  been  expected,  fol- 
lowed Ms  conductresses  to  the  de- 
podtoiy  of  the  military  stores,  and 
grayely  selected  the  necessary  nni- 
forms,  and  pointed  ont  the  method  of 
staffing  them  so  as  to  resemble  human 
figures.  The  merriment  of  the  assis- 
tants yery  soon  subsided,  when  they 
became  more  fully  aware  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  these  ludicrous  images 
were  to  be  turned ;  and  when  Lady 
Brabazon  entered,  and,  in  an  farmed 
voice,  asked  if  she  and  her  compa- 
nions were  to  be  left  "  to  the  protec- 
tion of  men  of  straw,"  a  clamorous 
burst,  not  of  laughter,  but  of  expostu- 
lation, rose  from  all  present. 

"  Madam,'*  said  the  stranger,  **  if 
yon  will  do  me  the  honour  of  afford- 
ing me  a  private  interview  of  a  few 
minutes,  I  will  do  my  best  to  account 
for  the  necessity  I  am  so  reluctantly 
under."  Lady  Brabazon  motioned 
him  to  follow  her  to  an  inner  apart- 
ment ;  they  entered,  and  the  stranger, 
having  closed  the  door,  plucked  away 
a  false  beard  which  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed the  lower  part  of  hb  face,  and 
exposed  the  smooth  features  of  a 
young  man  of  about  four-and- twenty 
— "  Dear  Lady  Brabazon,  do  you  not 
know  me  ?  *'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  clear 
joyous  voice,  very  different  from  the 
hoarse  tones  he  had  hitherto  employed, 
and,  removing  his  slouched  hat,  per- 
mitted a  profusion  of  light  brown  hair 
to  fall  about  his  shoulders,  and  com- 
plete the  bust  of  a  remarkably  hand- 
some cavalier. 

'^Theobald  Verdon  himself,  as  I 
live  1 "  cried  the  eood  lady,  warmly 
proffering  her  hand. 

"  But  where  is  my  dearest  Lucy  ?" 
asked  the  knight :  **  we  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose ;  and  heaven  knows 
when  I  may  have  a  chance  of  such 
happiness  again !" 

At  that  moment  Miss  Brabazon 
entered  the  apartment;  her  mother 
placed  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and 
sHpped  past  her  to  close  the  door. 
When  she  turned,  the  astonished 
Lucy  was  fblded  in  the  arms  of  the 
kni^t,  who  was  just  adding  to  his 
silent  embrace  the  privileged  kiss  of  a 
fully  accepted  lover. 
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"  I  vow,  Sir  Theobald,"  sdd  Lady 
Brabazon,  *^  you  and  Miss  Lucy  do 
just  as  you  please !  You  have  procured 
Sir  Simon*s  consent,  I  take  it  for 
granted,  as  a  reward  for  your  ingenu- 
ity in  manning  his  walls  I  If  you  havCt 
I  can  tell  you,  your  men  of  straw  have 
had  more  influence  with  him  than 
my  best  endeavours  daily  for  the  last 
month." 

"  Oh,  you  rash  Theobald  1  how  could 
you  venture  ?"  exclaimed  the  younger 
lady. 

"  Why,  Lucy,  as  the  governor  never 
saw  me  but  once,  I  had  little  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  my  disguise — ^besides, 
my  dear  girl,  I  kept  at  his  safe  side 
all  the  time." 

"But what  mean  these  extraordi- 
nary preparations?  You  surely  do  not 
expect  that  we  will  have  occasion  to 
make  serious  use  of  the  absurd  figures 
outside  ?"  asked  Miss  Brabazon. 

"  Spare  me,  dear  Lady  Brabazon  ! 
Lucy,  forgive  me  I  It  was  the  only 
device  I  could  imagine  to  gain  an 
interview ;  and  I  think,  Lucy,  I  may 
say  without  boasting,  that  in  this  my 
men  of  straw  have  done  me  at  least 
one  good  piece  of  service." 

"But  tell  us  now,  in  heaven's 
name,  what  you  have  been  doing!" 
cried  Lady  Brabazon :  "  and  where 
on  earth  have  you  been  hiding,  when 
all  the  world  are  asking  what  has 
become  of  you  ?  We  were  told,  first 
that  you  had  joined  the  northern  puri- 
tans ;  and  next,  that  you  were  with 
Ormond  for  the  King ;  and  now  these 
low  fellows  of  the  Council  insinuate 
that  you  have  taken  arms  with  the 
rebel  lords  of  the  Pale,  and  would 
have  Sir  Simon  to  garrison  your 
castle  on  their  behalf;  but,"  she  added 
with  a  smile,  "  if  you  run  away  with 
all  our  soldiers,  as  you  threaten,  ^ 
Simon,  however  secure  in  the  strength 
of  his  letters-patent,  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  marching  his  new  levies 
to  take  possession." 

"  When  I  return.  Lady  Brabazon, 
I  will  be  at  liberty  to  tell  all ;  and, 
Lucy,  when  I  next  come  to  Dunbeg, 
I  will  not  need  a  disguise ;  but  I  am 
pledged  to  secrecy  and  despatch  at 
present.  I  am  engaged  on  a  service 
of  the  utmost  importance;  and  al- 
though I  have  heard  enough  to  make 
me  most  uneasy  about  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Dunmore,  I  dare  not  delay 
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even  to  yisit  my  own  people.  This 
mch,  however,  I  may  say,"  he  added 
with  monmfol  eameetness,  '^that, 
whether  I  evor  return  to^explatn  my- 
self more  ftilly  or  not,  the  few  dc«r 
fidends  who  yalae  m^  menKwy — " 

Just  then  the  voice  of  Sir  Simon 
was  heard  in  the  conrtyard,  "So  ho, 
ye  slats !  how  goes  on  the  manufac- 
ture? How  many  recruits  have  ye 
turned  ont  of  hands^  Lady  Brabaion  ? 
See  that  they  be  tall  fellows,  ye  bag- 
gages— such  as  will  do  your  handiwork 
some  credit  —  able-bodied  knaves, 
ye  jades — strapping  fellows,  every 
mother's  son  of  them — ha,  h%  hal" 
At  the  first  sound  of  the  governor's 
voice,  Lady  Brabazon  opened  a  side 
door,  and  pressing  Sir  Theobald's 
hand,  while  Lncy  gave  him  a  silent 
adien  with  her  eyes,  pushed  him  gently 
into  the  courtyard,  and  tnmed  to 
meet  her  husband.  There  was  more 
bitterness  than  hilarity  in  poor  Sir 
Simon's  laugh,  thougli  the  ludicrous 
appearance  of  the  place  might  have 
raised  a  smile  on  the  gravest  counte- 
nance. tHere  lay  the  half-stuffed 
bodies  which  were  to  be  joined  to 
legs  still,  literally  speaking,  in  the 
straw.  On  the  latter  circumstance 
Sir  Simon  did  not  fail  to  rally  his 
fomalePrometheuses  unmercifully,  al- 
though unavailingly ;  "  But  after  all," 
he  cried,  "never  be  so  downcast; 
this  honest  fellow,  though  he  does  run 
away  with  the  better  part  of  my  gar- 
rison, has  still  left  me  a  dozen  arms 
of  flesh  that  I  put  more  trust  in  than 
in  a  haggard  of  these  precious  gentile- 
men.  So  come.  Lady  Brabazon;  I 
hear  them  nuuxhing  off;  let's  go  shut 
our  gates,  and  prepare  to  put  on  as 
bold  a  face  as  folks  in  our  predica- 
ment may." 

The  anxieties  of  the  garrison  of 
Dunbeg  decreased  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced. Their  neighbours  seemed 
disposed  quietly  to  remain  within 
their  walls.  Lady  Brabazon  and  her 
daughter,  resting  on  the  assurances  of 
Sir  Theobald,  treated  the  fears  of 
the  governor  with  indifference,  al- 
though they  dared  not  dispel  them  by 
telling  him  on  whose  authoritv  they 
grounded  their  conscioiunoss  of  secu- 
rity. The  distribution  and  ammge- 
ment  of  the  stuffed  figures  also  revi^ 
the  merriment  of  the  domestics ;  and 
whm  evening  at  length  fell  on  the 


castle  of  Dunbeg,  tiie  little  garrison 
were  so  reassured  by  the  tranquillity 
in  which  the  first  day  of  their  deser- 
tion had  passed  by,  tiiat  scarce  a 
thought  of  danger  was  entertained  by 
anyjperson  wiUiin  the  waUs,  except 
Sir  Simon  alone.  But  the  governor 
was  still  uneasy ;  he  paced  the  ram- 
part that  fronted  Dunmore  from  sun- 
set to  near  midnight ;  every  light  that 
fiitted  firmn  window  to  window  of  the 
opposite  fortress  filled  him  with  iq>- 
prehension ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  his  good  lady,  by  repeated  denun- 
ciations of  rheumatisms  and  coughs, 
at  length  persuaded  him  to  retire  to 
rest  But  Sir  Simon  could  not  rest ; 
the  suspicions  excited  by  the  Lords 
Justices  letter  kept  him  in  a  wakefol 
fret  till  break  of  day.  Scarcely  had 
the  first  dawn  shed  its  faintest  rays 
over  the  landscape,  when  he  was  up, 
and  gaziog  firom  the  window  of  the 
gantry  adjoining  his  bedchamber  at 
the  outline  of  Dunmore,  which  rose 
between  him  and  the  dayln^eak.  He 
looked,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
looked  again ;  then  roused  his  worthy 
lady  for  at  least  the  twentieth  time. 
"  Lady  Brabazon !  Lady  Brabazon,  I 
say  I  get  up  and  look  here :  your  eyes 
are  better  than  mine ;  but  if  my  sight 
does  not  deceive  me,  the  guns  have 
been  taken  down  from  the  ramparts 
of  Dunmore.  I  pray  God,  Teague 
may  not  be  preparing  to  lay  siege  to 
us  I" 

"  I  vow.  Sir  Simon,  you  have  not 
givenmeanhour's  rest  since  midnight," 
cried  Lady  Brabaz(»i,  in  a  somewhat 
pettish  tone,  through  the  open  door : 
"  what  need  we  care  what  they  do 
with  their  guns?  they  cannot  bring 
them  through  the  bog  of  Tully- 
more,  and  that  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do." 

"  But,  by  Saint  Geoi^  I  Lady  Bra- 
bazon, they  Aove  brought  them  through 
the  bog  of  Tullymore !  and  if  you 
doubt  what  I  say,  you  may  rise  and 
look  at  them  commg  up  the  Craggan 
meadows  I "  (the  Craggan  meadows 
lay  at  a  distance  of  about  half-a-mile 
firom  the  castle,  on  the  western  or 
nearer  bank  of  the  morass ;)  "  rank 
and  file,  by  heaven!  Twenty  men 
abreast,  and  fbur  heavy  battering 
cannon,  drawn  by  six  horses  a-piece, 
in  fronti  Hmoa,  Watkto,  call  out 
the  guard  I " 
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''Yoa  are  jesdng,  Sir  J^nKm,"* 
cried  laAj  Brabazon,  but  in  a  yoice 
a  Utile  shaken ;  *^  they  are  the  cows 
c(Hning  to  be  milked  that  yon  mistake 
to  hones  drawing  great  gims." 

"  L4uly  BrabaaoD,  I  tell  yon,  th^mgh 
I  hare  but  one  eye,  and  yon  hare 
two,'* — but  by  this  time  the  lady  had 
risen,  and  approadied  the  window; 
she  no  sooner  looked  out  than  she 
exclaimed  in  excessire  consternation— 
^^Heayen  haye  mercy  on  ns!  they 
are  troq>s  and  cannon,  indeed,  that  I 
sec,  and  they  are  coming  np  from  the 
side  of  the  bog  !  How  on  eftrth  conld 
they  ever  hare  got  over ;  or  what  is 
to  become  of  os,  if  they  lay  siege  to 
the  casUe,  and  we  withont  a  gar- 
rison?*' 

'^  m  tdl  Yon,  madam,  what  ought 
to  become  of  yon :  if  they  lay  siege  to 
the  castle,  yon  ought  to  be  hang  ont 
CTcr  every  parapet  madam.  Yon  and 
yonr  predoos  daughter  should  be 
bnng  in  chairs,  and  let  tiieir  shot 
come  at  my  rampart  throngh  your 
bodies-— as  yo«  overed,  madam,  if 
ever  Donbeg  should  be  summoned  by 
tiie  traitor  Yerdon  at  Uie  head  of  a 
r^Ml  army ;  for  as  sure  as  there  is  an 
eye,  though  it  be  but  a  single  one, 
in  my  head,  Uiat  is  his  Teague  of  a 
warden,  and  there  are  his  raparees  of 
a  garrison,  that  are  coming  up  the 
Ciaggan  meadows  to  rob  aikl  murder 
OS  all!" 

"It  is  not  possible.  Sir  Simon  :  it 
cannot  be — ^I  pledge  you  my  life  it  is 
quite  impossible." 

"  But  it  is  the  fact,  madam,  as  you 
may  see,  if  yon  choose  to  look  at  these 
ensigns.'' 

**  I  ten  you.  Sir  Simon,  it  cannot 
be  the  fact.  Theobald  Yerdon  told 
me  with  his  own  lips  that  there  was 
no  danger  to  be  aj^rehended  from 
Dunmore," 

"  Theobald  Verdtm  told  you  with  his 
cam  ^  /  And  so  you  have  been  talk- 
ing lately  with  Theobald  Yerdon, 
madam?"  exclaimed  the  goyemor, 
turning  impiously  on  Lady  Bra- 
bason,  just  as  thdr  daughter  entered 
the  aptftment  in  a  state  of  excessive 
alarm.  "  Oh,  sir  I "  exdafaned  Lucy, 
thunderstruck  at  the  conversation, 
which  she  but  partly  overheard,  "  it 
was  my  fault  ak>ne ;  do  not  blame 
any  one  but  me ;  bat  he  is  gone  now, 
and  what  is  to  become  of  us?  " 
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"Why,  what  d'ye  mean?  what's 
all  this  work  about  ?  "  demanded  the 
governor. 

"  Oh,  sir,  do  you  know  there  is  an 
army  marching  towards  the  castle 
with  cannon,  as  if  they  meant  to  be- 
siege it." 

"Tobesureldo!  dontlseethem 
as  well  as  one  eye  will  let  me?  What 
of  that?" 

"Why,  what  is  to  become  of  us, 
now  that  Sir  Theobald  is  gone  off 
with  all  our  men." 

"Ha,  what!  whew  I  Oh,  hell  and 
the  devil  1 1  see  it  all  now ! "  shouted 
Sir  Simon,  tearing  off  his  wig  and 
dashing  it  on  the  floor :"  I  see  it  all !" 
he  repeated,  slapping  his  thighs  with 
both  his  hands,  and  dancing  on  his 
peruke.  "It  was  the  villain  Yerdon 
who  was  here  in  disguise  I  He  has 
stolen  away  my  men  upon  a  forged 
letter  !•— stolen  and  entrapped  mybrave 
fellows  into  an  ambuscade,  as  sure  as 
God's  in  heaven ! — and  now  that  he 
has  got  their  throats  cut  in  the  woods, 
he  is  coming  down  on  my  defenceless 
castle  with  Yob  bloodthirsty  barba- 
rians to  ravish,  rob,  and  murder ! 

"  I  see  it  all,"  he  repeated,  pulling 
out  the  suspected  letter :  "  that  h  no 
more  James  Butler's  handwriting  than 
it  is  my  own !  Oh,  what  an  old  fool  I 
was  to  be  duped  by  such  a  clumsy 
artifice  I — Ay,  ay, — we  are  soW— our 
lives  are  not  worth  that ! "  he  tore  the 
paper,  and  stamped  upon  it.  "But  he 
shall  buy  it  dear!"  he  exclaimed, 
clenching  his  fists,  "while  there  is 
Wood  in  my  body— while  I  can  hold  a 
pike ;  as  long  as  these  old  bones  will 
hang  together,  I  will  not  surrender, 
and  I  care  not  though  he  doesn't  leave 
one  stone  of  Dumbeg  upon  another! " 

While  the  governor  continued  to 
rage  in  this  manner,  his  lady  and 
daughter  stood  bv  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  so  thunderstruck  were  they 
by  his  frantic  gestures  and  astounding 
assertions.  Lady  Brabazon  first  pick- 
ed up  the  torn  letter  and  looked  at  the 
writing;  she  was  pale  as  a  corpse,  and 
dreadfiUy  agitated.  "  K  it  be  pos- 
sible," she  said  "  that  Theobald  Yer- 
don  has  foi^s^  Lord  Ormond's  signa- 
ture." 

"  Do  not  think  so,  dear  mother!  do 
not  doubt  Theobald  Yerdon's  honour. 
Father,  you  are  mistaken ;  Theobald 
Yerdon  nevw  forged  any 
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signature,  never  betrayed  the  trust  of 
any  one — he  is  incapable  of  an  act  so 
base ;  and  if  these  be  his  men  who 
are  coming  against  us,  I  will  answer 
for  it  with  my  life,  they  are  in  rebel- 
lion against  him,  as  well  as  against 
the  King!" 

^^  Minx,  do  not  dare  to  justify  him  1 
Has  he  not  already  done  what  no  gen- 
tleman of  honour  ought  to  do,  degraded 
himself  to  skulk  into  my  house  in  a 
disguise?  It  is  he  who  leads  these 
men,  as  sure  as  it  is  I  who  will  oppose 
them ;  and  as  sure  as  you,  Lady  Bra- 
bazon,  once  boasted  that  you  would 
stop  Sir  Theobald  Verdon's  cannon- 
balls  with  your  body,  so  sure  you  will 
be  fairly  challenged  to  put  that  boast 
in  execution,  before  you  are  an  hour 
older!" 

"  And  if  I  be,  Sir  Simon,  I  trust  I 
know  how  to  keep  my  word!"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Brabazon  with  great 
spirit. 

"  And  if  this  be  he,"  cried  Lucy, 
who  now  beheld  the  near  approach  of 
the  besiegers,  "  life  is  of  no  value  to 
me,  and  I  care  not  how  soon  or  in 
what  manner  I  lose  it  I " 

"Very  good,  ladies!""  cried  the 
governor,  "  and,  by  my  honour !  if  it 
conduce  to  the  safety  of  the  castle, 
ril  hang  ye  both  out  to  dry,  as  I  said 
before,  as  fast  as  ever  your  laundry- 
maid  hangs  out  a  pair  of  rumpled  pet- 
ticoats ! "  So  saying,  the  distracted  old 
gentleman  left  the  apartment  to 
attend  the  summons  of  his  besiegers, 
which  was  just  now  heard  in  the  shape 
of  some  doleful  notes  from  the  bag- 
pipe of  Cahill-na-pioba  in  front  of  the 
drawbridge. 

"  Now,  Lucy,"  cried  Lady  Braba- 
zon, as  the  governor  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  *'  give  over  your  trem- 
bling, and  do  as  I  desire  you.  I  have 
no  idea  of  losing  my  life,  nor  of  letting 
you  lose  yours,  neither,  my  darling 
child ;  but  I  wiU  make  Simon  Braba- 
gon  rue  his  taunts  to  me  this  day,  if 
the  feelings  of  either  husband  or  father 
be  still  alive  in  his  breast !  Come  here 
and  listen  to  my  instructions," — but 
what  instructions  Lady  Brabazon 
gave  to  her  daughter,  history  has  not 
further  recorded. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  O'Demp- 
sey  and  Sir  Phelim  O^Neill,  attended 
by  the  latter  chieftain^s  train  of  gallo- 
glass,  were  riding  side  by  side  through 
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the  Craggan  meadows,  having  made 
their  approach  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Tnllymore  direct  from  Trimy 
without  taking  Dunmore  on  their 
route,  a  course  which  would  have  laid 
them  under  the  necessity  of  passing 
the  formidable  morass  in  question. 
The  breast  of  the  Colonel  was  swell- 
ing with  emotions  of  pride,  excited  by 
the  intelligence  which  had  met  him 
while  still  a  distance  of  some  miles,  of 
his  lieutenant's  complete  success  in 
transporting  his  troops  and  artillery. 
"  By  my  hand  of  valour !  O'Neill,**  he 
said,  pomting  to  the  formidable  array  of 
men  and  cannon  that  crowded  the  swell- 
ing slope  before  them,  as  they  emerged 
on  the  open  ground,  "  when  I  brought 
the  clan  Dempsey  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Catholic  army,  I  brought  no 
children  to  your  aid.  Look  at  that 
bog ;  may  I  never  drink  success  to 
the  good  old  cause,  nor  a  health  to 
Roger  Moore  again,  if  it  ain't  deeper 
by  five  fathoms  than  the  Liffey  at 
Dublin  bridge,  when  the  tide  is  fulL 
By  all  the  bells  in  Ireland  I  there  have 
been  more  droves  of  cattle  lost  in  that 
bog  within  my  memory,  than  would 
victual  your  camp  for  three  years ; 
for  though  the  summer  be  never  so 
dry,  that  bog  is  all  the  year  round  as 
soft  as  butter  from  the  chum;  and 
what  is  still  stranger,  by  my  hand !  it 
is  always  softer,  the  diyer  the  season 
is;  so  that  to  get  across  it  now  is 
next  to  impossible,  by  reason  of  the 
hot  summer  we  had  this  year." 

*^  I  see  the  bog  is  deep  and  dan- 
gerous, Colonel  O'Dempsey,"  said 
O'Neill,  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  You  may  say  so,  O'Neill,"  re- 
plied the  Colonel  with  infinite  com- 
placency ;  "  I  only  wish  you  saw  it  a 
bit  higher  up ;  but  that  is  not  to  my 
present  purpose:  you  see  those 
guns?" 

"  I  see  the  guns  are  heavy  cannon, 
Colonel  O'Dempsey;  twelve-pound- 
ers, as  I  have  heard  you  say,"  replied 
O'Neill. 

"  By  my  hand  of  valour !  then,  I've 
said  so  so  often,"  muttered  the  Colonel, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  "  that  I  believe  in 
my  conscience  it  is  grown  to  be  the 
truth  at  last!  But  such  as  they  are, 
O'Neill— and,  by  my  hand !  they  are 
no  trifles,  as  this  churl  of  a  Sassenagh 
hog  shall  shortly  experience— they 
have  been  dragged,  every  gun  of  them, 
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right  throagb  the  middle  of  that  bog 
by  theKinel  Dempsey  this  very  morn- 
ing •  By  your  head,  it  is  no  lie !" 
*  "  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  Colonel 
Dempeey ;  and  I  admit  that  it  is  a 
very  extraordinary  exploit,  and  a  most 
important  service,  for  which  the  gen- 
tlemen of  your  clan  have  my  hearty 
thanks." 

*^Show  me  the  men  in  Leinster 
that  would  do  the  like  again,  that^s 
all  1  They  thought  at  Trim  the  thing 
conldn^t  be  done.  Dar  in  ^amin^  they 
know  little  of  the  Kinel  Dempsey  that 
said  so  I  If  the  guns  were  twice  the 
weight — and,  by  my  hand!  TU  venture 
to  say  you  haven^t  seen  heavier  meta} 
since  yon  saw  the  great  gun  of  Athlone 
last — ay,  even  if  they  were  four-and- 
twenty  pounders,  let  alone  twelves 
itself;  let  me  but  say  the  word,  and  the 
kindred  tackle  to,  and  if  they  wouldn't 
pull  them  through  the  bog  of  Allen 
from  the  chair  of  Kildare  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Clonmacnoise,  at  a  single 
haul,  may  I  never  drink  success — ^*' 

"  Doubtless,  Colonel  Dempsey, 
doubtless;  the  service  was  a  gooa  ser- 
vice, and  the  men  are  acdve  and 
strong  fellows,  I  grant ;  but  I  think 
you  had  better  proceed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  exertions,  and  not  spend 
time  in  idle  praise  of  them.  I  do  not 
myself  care  to  appear  in  this  adven- 
ture; I  would  have  my  presence  in 
this  part  of  the  country  kept  private. 
I  shall,  therefore,  wait  whUe  you 
summon  the  governor  of  Dunbeg; 
and  as  he  shows  a  good  force  on  hla 
walls,  I  would  recommend  you  to 
treat  for  a  capitulation  on  honourable 
terms  rather  than  incur  any  unneces- 
sary loss  of  men.  I  know  these  red- 
coats of  old;  they  stand  to  their  posts 
very  manfully  when  pressed." 

**  The  churls  do  show  a  good  front, 
it  is  no  lie ;  but  wait  till  I  give  them 
a  salvo,  and  if  they  don't  run  to  their 
cellars  as  nimble  as  emmets  off  a  sod 
of  turf,  may  I  never—" 

"  Colonel  Dempsey,"  said  O'Neill, 
somewhat  sternly,  "  if  you  drank  to 
Mr  Moore's  health  somewhat  less 
deeply  and  less  frequently,  the  success 
of  the  good  cause  would  be  much  less 
problematical.  Proceed  now  with 
your  lieutenant  to  offer  Sir  Simon 
Brabazon  honourable  terms  of  sur- 
render ;  if  he  refuse  these,  plant  your 
battery  against  the  curtain  of  his 
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main  rampart,  and  give  the  assault 
the  moment  a  practicable  breach 
appears." 

The  Colonel,  conscious  of  the  rebuke, 
attempted  no  reply ;  but,  riding  forward 
with  a  white  handkerchief  on  the  end 
of  his  sword,  summoned  Cormack  Oge 
to  attend  him  to  the  gate  of  the  castle. 
"  By  the  hand  of  my  body !  you  have 
done  the  wotk  well,  Cormack,"  he 
said,  as  his  lieutenant  joined  him. 
"  O'Neill  does  not  know  what  to  make 
of  you ;  he  never  knew  of  such  an 
exploit  before:  by  all  the  bells  in 
Ireland  I  if  Tm  not  for  ever  obliged  to 
you,  may  I  never—" 

*^  Never  say  more  about  it.  Colonel 
dear ;  it  is  more  than  that  we  T^ould 
do  for  O'Dempsey,  or  men  and  pitch- 
forks would  be  scarce  with  us." 

"  A  main  hea^  piece  of  work  it 
must  have  been,  Cormack." 

*^ Middling,  in  troth;  nothing  to 
complain  of,"  said  Cormack,  with  a 
careless  air. 

^^  By  my  hand  of  valour  1  Cormack, 
although  you  may  make  light  of  such 
metal  after  the  great  guns  of  Athlone 
and  Dublin—" 

i«  Make  light  of  then*,  Colonel  dear  f 
Oh  then,  by  virtue  of  my  baptism,  it 
is  light  enough  I've  made  them,  if 
you  knew  but  all!"  muttered  the 
Captain. 

^^  Though  you  may  make  light  of 
the  guns,  and  call  them  six-pounders," 
persisted  the  Colonel,  eying  his  batter- 
ing-train very  attentively,  "I  knew 
I  was  right  from  the  first  in  countmg 
them  double  that  c^bre  at  the  least ; 
that  is  the  bore  of  a  twelve-pound 
shot,  if  it  be  the  bore  of  a  two-ounce 
bullet,  as  this  churl  who  is  coming  to 
parley  on  his  drawbridge  shall  shortly 
be  qualified  to  take  his  oath  of  I  But 
confound  it,  Cormack,  now  that  I 
look  again  at  the  guns — " 

"  Colonel,  the  boddagh  warden  is 
going  to  speak  to  vou,"  cried  Cor- 
mack ;  and  the  Colonel's  attention, 
which  had  fixed  most  suspiciously  on 
the  counterfeit  cannon,  was  again 
transferred  to  the  knight  who  had 
stoutly  taken  his  stand  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ditch  of  Dunbeg. 

"  How  now,  Master  Teague— Mas- 
ter Dempsey,  that  is— what  seek  you 
at  my  door  with  battering  cannon  and 
an  armed  force?"  he  cried  in  a  loud 
voice ;  ^^  or  in  whose  name  do  yon  hold 
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the  commission  that  aathorises  yon  to 
lead  your  company  across  the  bonndB 
of  my  military  jurisdiction  ?** 

*^  Sir,'*  said  the  Colonel,  drawing 
himself  stiffly  tip,  '^  I  came  here  not  to 
answer  chnrUsh  interrogatories,  bat  to 
ask  an  honourable  question :  Will  yon 
snrrender  the  fort  of'Dnnbeg,  to  be 
occopied  by  me  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  army  of  Ireland,  on  the  terms 
of  an  h(MioaraUe  capitulation — I  per- 
mitting you  to  march  out  with  all 
your  anns  and  baggage,  drums  beat- 
ing, ball  in  mouth,  match  lighted  at 
both  ends,  and  colours  flying ;  or  will 
you  rather  taste  a  salvo  from  my 
guns,  just  by  way  of  a  good-morrow 
to  your  nightcap,  for  old  acquaintance 
sake?" 

*'  I  return  no  answer  till  I  know 
with  whom  I  treat,"  cried  the  gover- 
nor.   "  Who  commands  this  force  ?  " 

'^  I  command  this  simple  battery  of 
eighteen  pomnder^''^  rQ)lied  the  Colonel 
with  an  in-esistible  swagger,  j^^  Letthat 
suffice  for  the  present,  Master 
Saxon." 

*^  I  see  your  commander  on  horse- 
back in  the  rear,"  cried  Sir  Simon, 
*^and  I  am  not  surprised  that  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  show  his  fitce  in 
front  Tell  him  he  is  a  traitor  and  a 
coward,  a  liar  and  a  poltroon;  and  for 
yourself,  Master  Teague,  you  may  faH 
to  with  your  eighteen  pounders,  as 
soon  as  you  have  a  mind !"  So  say- 
ing. Sir  Simon  withdrew  through  the 
narrow  opening  of  the  gate  out  of 
which  he  had  issued. 

"  Teague,  Teague !"  excldmed  the 
insulted  Colonel,  "  down,  Saxon,  son 
of  a  hag  I  blow  him  to  atoms  I  knock 
his  bit  of  a  cashleen  into  smidhereens, 
Isayl  Fire!  sons  of  fortunate  fathers! 
— fire  I"— 

"  Stop  a  bit,  Colonel  dear,"  cries 
Cormack;  'Mt  would  be  against  the 
]*ules  of  war  to  fire  upon  him  till  he  is 
summoned  in  due  form." 

•*  3i*anim  an  dioul!  and  haven't  I 
summoned  him  to  his  heart's  content! 
what  more  would  the  son  of  a  hag 
have  ?  Haven't  I  ofiered  to  let  him  off 
bag  and  baggage,  ball  in  mouth, 
match  lighted  at  both  ends,  drums 
beating,  and  colours  flying,  all  as 
directed  by  O'Neill  himself,  and 
hasn't  he  called  me  Teague  for  my 
pains?  Teague  to  my  teeth,  Cormadk 
O'Dempsey  I— fire,  I  say;  if  you  have 
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any  regard  for  the  honour  of  your 
clan,firel" 

"Cok)nel,"  said  Cormack,  "it's 
little  O'Neill  knows  of  the  real  art  of 
war,  though  I  say  it  that  may  be 
oughtn't  to  say  it,  or  he'd  never  ask 
the  ciH[>tain  of  your  battery  to  bring 
disgrace  upon  himself  and  his  people, 
by  firing  upon  a  fort  before  it  hiwl  been 
summoned,  according  to  the  real  old 
regular  form  prescribed  by  King  Brian 
BoTU  in  his  military  tactics,  and 
practised  in  all  the  famous  breaches 
that  valiant  general  fought  against 
the  Danes." 

"  By  my  hand  of  valour  I  Cormadc," 
exclaimed  the  Colonel,  reddening  to 
the  eyes,  "if  I  thought  O'Neill  had 
wilfully  put  wrong  words  into  my 
mouth  " — 

"  Never  take  it  to  heart,  O'Demp- 
sey," said  the  captain  of  the  artiUery ; 
"  it  is  plain  he  knew  no  better,  and 
could  not  mean  to  put  an  affirontupon 
anyone :  so  do  you  just  stand  to  one 
side  for  a  minute  uid  give  me  the 
white  handkerdiief,  till  I  show  yon 
how  to  summon  a  fort  in  style!" 
With  that  Captain  Cormack  moved 
slowly  forward  with  the  flag  of  truce 
to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  muttering  as 
he  went,  "  Oh  blessed  KieranI  stand 
to  me  this  once ;  and  if,  through  your 
bounteous  assistance,  my  inv^tion 
gets  me  prospa'ously  through  without 
exposing  the  kindred  to  disgrace,  I 
vow  to  keep  your  high  altar  at  Clon- 
macndse  in  candles  of  white  wax  from 
this  till  Easter  come  a  twelvemonth." 
In  confirmation  of  which  resolution, 
he  devoutly  crossed  himself  as  he 
stepped  up<m  the  verffe  of  the  covered 
way.  Then  waving  his  flag  very  ibr- 
mally  three  times,  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  began, — "  In  the  name  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  patroness  of 
the  Catholic  cause,  ana  immediate 
protectress  of  the  Irish  army;  and 
m  the  name  of  the  blessed  Kieran,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  these  parts,  as  well  as 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authorities  of 
Patrick  and  ColombkUl— amen.  I, 
Cormack  MacTeige,  MacCormack 
Buy,  MacCahil  More,  MacCormack 
na  g'cran  O'Dempsey,  captain  and 
commander  of  the  artillery  and  bat- 
tering-train  of  the  army  of  Leix 
uid  Offaly,  do  hereby  call  upon,  sum- 
mon, exhort,  and  strongly  advise  all 
such  sons  of  unfortunate  fathers  as  I 
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tee  ranged  on  these  walls  before  me, 
read7  to  be  blown  into  the  air,  like 
trauneens  on  a  windy  day,  at  the  first 

salvo  from  my  guns ^Arrah,  what  is 

the  old  churl  laughing  at!"  he  ex- 
elfldoM^df  as  Sir  Simon,  who  had  made 
his  appearance  on  the  tq)  of  the  tower 
OB  the  commtocement  of  his  oration, 
birst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

^^  Address  yourself  to  me,  Master 
Teague,"  he  cried;  **  for  I  promise  you 
your  discourse  will  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  nay  men.  You  may  blow 
them  about  like  straws  on  a  windy 
day,  sore  enough, — ^ha,  ha,  ha  l^but 
you'll  find  it  no  such  easy  matter  to 
work  upon  their  fears,  by  telling  them 
how  you  mean  to  thrash  them— ha, 
ha,  hat  But  what  do  you  offisr,  sirrah? 
or  why  do  you  stand  there  grimacing 
on  my  dacis,  like  Punch  upon  a  plat* 
form?'^ 

(^  Punch  1  you  son<^a  hog  l^grim- 
adnff  on  your  glacisl  you  grandfather 
of  CDj^  1  Oh,  by  my  head,  and  by 
my  £EUhar's  headl  (if  I  had  but  one 
^  the  six-pounders  here,)  if  it  wasn't 
that  my  heart  is  too  soft,  entirely  it 
IS — it's  a  short  summons  you  and  yours 
l^ould  have  at  my  hands!  But  Pm 
a  merdfnl  man.  Sir  Sunon  Brabazon, 
(small  my  thanks  in  troth,)  and 
though  my  trade  be  war,  I  hate  the 
sight  of  bloodshed.  Ay,  indeed,  tis 
too  full  of  humanity  my  heart  is  en- 
tirely; but  for  the  sake  of  Lady  Bra- 
bason  and  your  daughter,  (oh,  moro 
^ry  to  you,  blessed  Kieran,  youVe 
aet  me  on  the  true  seent  at  last  r> 
^-49r  their  sakes  Pli  consent,  for  all 
that  has  come  and  gone,  to  give  you 
anotiier  chance.  Yon  see  these  cannon; 
may  I  never  see  glory — (holy  Virgin ! 
pardon  a  lie,  for  it  is  told  in  a  good 
canse)*-may  I  never  stand  in  the 
ai|^  of  the  saints,  if  they  am't  every 
gun  of  them  charged  to  the  muzzle 
with  powder  and  ball-^ay,  two  balls 
itself  in  some  of  them-Hnx*and4hirty 
pound  weight  of  iron  ready  to  go 
thwack  against  your  old  rioketty  ram- 
part at  one  touch  of  this  blessed  lin- 
stock :  think  of  that  I  You  see  these 
men  of  mine :  may  I  never  die  (aoid 
Qod  knows  this  is  true  enough)  if 
they  am't  every  mother's  son  of  them 
so  set  i^Mii  blood  and  spoil,  murder, 
and  what's  worse  than  miurder"*^On 
this  the  Kkel  Dempsey  gave  a  loud 
ilu>it  of    approbation,    and    there 
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appeared  considerable  indicarions  of 
confu^on  in  the  garrison;  female 
voices  were  heard  loud  inexpostula* 
tioo;  and^whileSurSimontumedronnd, 
apparently  ^deavouring  to  aUay  the 
storm.  Captain  €k>rmack  also  turned 
towards  his  friends,  and  gave  a  wink, 
as  much  as  to  say,  '^Pm  doing  it 
now."  "Ay,"  he  continued,  "so 
bent  on  violence  and  violation"-^here 
there  was  another  burst  of  female  out- 
cries frt>m  within.  "Pm  doing  it; 
Pm  doing  it  1"  cried  Cormack,  rub- 
bing his  hands  jmd  cutting  a  caper,  as 
tiie  distracted  governor  turned  again 
to  quell  the  thieatoned  insurrection  in 
his  garrison.  "  So  eager  for  all  man- 
ner of  devilment,"  continued  Captain 
Cormack. 

"  Silence,  I  say  I "  cried  the  gover- 
nor to  those  within.  "PU  lose  my 
life  in  your  defenoe.  Lady  Brabazon ; 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I'd  die 
to  def(nid  you ;  but  PU  be  torn  limb 
from  limb  before  I  surrender  to  this 
apostate  villain  1"  This  declaration 
was  succeeded  by  another  dolorous 
burst  from  the  complaining  females. 

"  You  see  the  guns  ready  shotted 
to  blow  you  into  perdition,"  conthincd 
the  urgent  captain.  "You  see  the 
men  o3y  restrained  by  my  authority 
from  perpetrating  an  indiscriminato 
massacre ;  and  I  put  it  to  you  once  for 
all,  will  you  surronder  like  a  discreet 
man — and  may  I  never  see  the  saints, 
if  I  don't  get  you  and  yours  the  height 
of  good  treatment  if  you  do ;  or  will 
you  (like  a  stubborn  old  boccough  as 
you  are,  and  be  cursed)  see  your 
walls  pounded  into  powder,  your  men 
made  nuncemeat  of,  and  your  people 
in  general  abuidoned  to  the  cruellest 
ill  usage?  Will  you,  once?— tut E 
Colonel,  don't  inteifsre— this  is  Brien 
Bom's  summons  that  I  was  telling 
you  of— will  you,  twice?  Oh  then^ 
did  you  ever  see  or  hear  tell  of  so 
stubborn  an  old  traitor?— he'll  force 
me  to  crossness,  he  irill,  in  spito  of  my 
natural  turn  for  tender-heartedness  and 
all  manner  of  civility.  Do  yon  hear, 
old  man?  I  have  asked  you;  will 
you,  onoe?"  No  answer — a  pause. 
"  I  have  asked  you,  will  you,  twice  ?" 
No  answer— a  long  pause,  and  Cap- 
tain Cormack's  face  becoming  fast  be- 
dewed with  perspiration.  "  Oh  then, 
by  the  blessed  Viigin  1  there's  no  use 
lA  standing  on  ceremony  wftb 
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any  longer,  so  here  goes  for  the 
third  and  last  time;  and,  by  all  the 
crosses  between  this  and  Banagherl 
if  you  lose  this  chance,  you  may  set- 
tle your  scores  with  heaven,  all  and 
sundiy,  big  and  little,  men  and  wo- 
men, maid  and  wife.  Will  you  then, 
as  I  said  before,  will  you,  twice? — 
(oh  blessed  Kieran,  is  it  deserting 
me  you  are?)— will  you  twice,  I 
say?  (Holy  virgin  turn  his  heart, 
or  we'll  be  disgraced  .  for  ever  I) — 
Well  then,  since  what  must  be  must, 
although,  upon  my  conscience,  it  goes 
against  my  grain,  (for,  blessed  saints, 
what  is  to  Income  of  us ! ) — will  you 
then,  like  a  reasonable  man,  as  I  said 
already,  surrender  on  honourable 
terms,  or  will  you,  like  an  unnatural 
old  traitor,  as  I  say  again,  see  your 
castle  demolished,  yourself  cut  in 
four  quarters,  and  your  wife  and 
daughter— for,  by  the  king  of  the  ele- 
ments 1  it  is  in  right  good  earnest  I 
am — your  wife  and  daughter^* — 

«^  Monster  1 "  exclaimed  Lady  Bra- 
bazon's  voice  from  a  window  of  the 
wall,  just  over  the  spot  at  which  the 
guns  were  pointed. 

*^  Madam,  what  does  your  honour- 
able ladyship  please  to  propose?" 
cried  Gormack,  turning  with  an  air 
of  grateful  acknowledgment  at  the 
timdy  overture. 

^^Ladv  Brabazon,  don*t  presume 
to  interfere ! "  exddmed  Sir  Simon, 
from  his  stand  on  the  tower  top, 
from  which  he  commanded  a  view 
of  the  window  now  occupied  by  his 
ladv.  **  If  you  interfere  between  me 
and  the  king's  enemies,  you  will  be 
guilty  of  both  hi^h  and  petty  treason  1 
Kemember,  madam,  that  I  am  here 
the  governor,  and  that  by  me  alone 
terms  can  be  accepted  or  refused." 

'*  Oh  then  I  tis  the  fancy  governor 
you  are,  all  out!"  cried  Gormack; 
"  'tis  a  pattern  you  are  for  discretion 
and  considerateness  to  all  the  wardens 
in  Leinster,  not  a  doubt  of  it !  Why, 
yon  stubborn,  foolish  old  man,  sure 
there's  more  sense  in  hor  ladyship's 
little  finger  than  in  your  whole  body  1 
Ay,  indeed,  madam,  it  is  not  without 
reason  I  say  it,  for  isn't  the  whole 
oonntnr  fbll  of  the  report  of  your 
ladyship's  sense  and  beauty  1— sure 
enough:  and  more's  the  pity  to  see  so 
much  disoretlon  and  lovelineas  thrown 
A«AY  Qpon  this  old  bocoongh,  whom. 
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saving  your  ladyship's  honourable 
presence,  I  take  to  be  no  better  than 
a  hog!" 

"  Wretch  1"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
*^  do  not  add  insult  to  cruelty.  Listen 
to  my  resolution.  I  and  my  daughter 
have  heard  your  abominable  threats : 
we  prefer  death,  a  hundred  thousand 
deaths,  to  the  dishonour  you  are 
not  ashamed  to  declare  yourselves 
ready  to  perpetrate  against  de- 
fenceless women.  But  these  atro- 
cities you  never  shall  execute.  Before 
a  stone  of  these  walls  crumbles  be- 
fore your  cannon,  we  shall  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  further  indignity.  Since 
misfortune  has  deprived  us  of  other 
defence,  your  cannon-shot  shall  never 
come  agidnst  these  walls  but  through 
our  bodies.  Fire  now,  if  you  have 
the  heart  to  fire  against  women  1" 
To  the  indescribable  amazement  of 
all  the  spectators,  but  of  none  so 
much  as  Sir  Simon,  the  window  over- 
looking the  part  of  the  wall  threatened 
by  Gormack's  battery  was  fiungopen, 
and  two  figures,  in  the  well-known 
blue  and  amber  robes  of  Lady  and 
Lucy  Brabazon,  slung  in  arm-chairs, 
were  lowered  from  the  window  till 
they  hung  right  opposite  the  mouths 
of  the  cannon. 

''  Hilloa  I  hilloa  1  the  woman's  mad !" 
screamed  Sir  Simon.  "They're  mad 
both  of  them,  .as  sure  as  Grod'  s  in 
heaven.  Lad^  Brabazon,  you  old 
fool  1 1  wasn't  in  earnest,  you  know  I 
wasn't ;  Lucy,  daughter  Lucy,  you  silly 
child — oh,  gracious  God!  they'll  be 
blown  in  pieces.  Teague,  Master 
Gormack,  good  O'Dempsey,  for  Jesus* 
sake  one  moment ;  I  demand  a  par- 
ley." 

"  No  parley ! "  shouted  in  ferocious 
tones  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  who  had 
ridden  up  impatient  of  the  delay. 
"  Apply  vour  match,  villain ;  we  hold 
our  hands  now  for  no  fiesh,  of  either 
man  or  woman."  But  Gormack,  to' 
whom  this  command  was  addressed, 
flung  his  match  to  the  ground  on  the 
instant ;  and  the  look  of  bewilderment 
which  he  had  worn  for  the  last  few 
minutes,  gave  place  at  once  to  an  ex- 
pression of  deosion  and  daring.  At 
the  same  moment,  O'Dempsey  him- 
self, starting  forward,  exdaimed — 
"  O'Neill,  you  shall  not  command  the 
Kinel  Dempsey  to  turn  their  hands 
to  their  own  dishonour.    Go  bade  to 
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your  troop,  and  leave  this  work  to 
me.  By  the  brightness  of  heaven !  no 
shot  shall  be  fired  at  these  walls, 
while  these  poor  ladies  hang  there  for 
our  targets." 

•'  And  for  the  villain  you  call  me," 
cried  Cormack,  "villain  in  your 
teeth,  you  bloody  chieftain !  The 
sons  of  Dempsey  are  no  unmanly 
butchers.  Up  with  the  ladders,  boys  I 
Forward  with  the  picks  and  crowbars  1 
To  the  devil  with  the  pump,  and  all 
belonging  to  it  I  We^ll  carry  the 
castle  by  the  strong  hand — hurrah  \ 
hurrah!" 

The  kindred  sprang  forward  with 
picks  and  axes  to  attack  the  gate, 
while  others  raised  the  scaling-ladders 
against  the  walls.  Foremost  among 
the  latter  were  O'Dempsey  and  the 
faithful  captain.  Each  planted  his 
ladder  opposite  the  figure  he  believed 
his  destined  portion  of  the  spoil.  Sir 
Simon  took  no  notice  of  the  battering 
going  on  at  the  planks  under  his  feet, 
but  called  to  his  sergeant, — "Now, 
Watkins,  do  you  cover  the  warden, 
and  I  shall  let  this  villain  of  a  lieu- 
tenant see  whether  he^s  to  carry  my 
wife,  as  well  as  my  castle,  by  esca- 
lade." They  fired  together.  Both 
leaders  reeled  on  their  ladders ;  but 
both  clutched  at  the  figures  above 
them,  grasped  them,  ana  the  ropes 
by  which  they  were  suspended  givmg 
way,  rolled  together  into  the  ditch. 
At  the  same  moment,  Lady  Brabazon 
herself  reappeared  at  the  window. 
"  Run,  you  wretches,  run  I"  she  cried 
to  the  Kinel  Dempsey ;  "there's  blood 
enough  shed  Inhere  comes  the  kind's 
army ;  run,  or  you  will  all  be  cut  in 
pieces  I"  And,  as  she  spoke,  cries  of 
^^  Butler  abool—Samt  George!— a  Ver- 
don  t  a  Verdon  I "  resounded  from  the 
woods.  The  Irish  cavaliy,  under  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neill,  wheeling  to  the  right- 
about face,  and  the  assailants  of  the 
castle,  scrambling  down  from  their 
various  points  of  attack,  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic  Among  the  latter, 
James  of  the  Chisel,  who  had  over- 
thrown two  or  three  of  the  mock 
ffarrison,  with  a  facility  that  caused 
nim  much  astonishment,  and  had 
abi^dy  intruded  one-half  of  his  per- 
son into  an  embrasure,  was  just  in 
time  to  regain  the  means  of  escape. 
fie  descended  with  abundant  celerity, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  joining  the 
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body  of  the  assailants  in  their  flight, 
when  he  perceived  O'Dempsey  and 
Captain  Cormack  stretched  beside  the 
female  figures  in  the  castle  ditch.  The 
chief  carpenter  turned,  cast  a  glance  at 
the  immovable  array  of  the  garrison 
over  the  parapet.  "  By  Saint  Kieran 
of  Clonmacnoisel  I  believe  in  my  con- 
science 'twas  against  a  garrison  of  men 
of  straw  that  we  brought  up  our 
wooden  battery.  I'll  not  desert  the 
chief,  then,  if  there's  breath  in  him, 
nor  my  poor  Cormack  neither,"  he 
cried,  hastening  back  to  his  fallen 
leaders.  But  both  lay  lifeless.  The 
chief  captain  turned  over  the  lady 
figures.  "  May  I  never  die,  if  they 
aren't  a  couple  of  bottles  of  straw  in 
petticoats  1"  he  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  by 
haft  shelve,  this  beats  all  your  military 
tactics  of  King  Brian  Boru,  my  poor 
Cormack!  The  real  stratagems  of 
war  were  never  practised  since  the 
breach  of  Troy  till  now !  Farewell  to 
you,  sons  of  my  heart  I  Bad  luck  to 
the  hands  that  laid  you  low !  Fm  off 
for  Kilkenny,  if  God  and  the  Vu-gin 
give  me  an  escape  through  mine  ene- 
mies." So  saying,  Shamus  a  fsisecU 
fled  round  the  angle  of  the  building ; 
while  a  gallant  array  of  horse,  headed 
by  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  galloped  up 
on  the  castle  green. 

"  How  goes  it,  Sir  Simon  ?  "  cried 
the  eari,  reining  up  on  the  edge  of  the 
gateway  bridge.  "  Have  you  beaten 
the  knaves  off?  and  how  do  my  gos- 
sips, your  wife  and  fair  daughter  ?  " 

"  We  are  here  to  answer  for  our- 
selves," cried  Lady  Brabazon ;  "  come 
forward,  Lucy,  the  rogues  are  all  run 
away.  We  are  both  veiy  well,  I 
heartily  thank  your  lordship,  but  the 
poor  child  is  a  little  frightened :  show 
yourself,  Lucy." 

"  My  lord,  we  hope  we'll  be  forgiven 
tbelittle  trick  we  played  on  my  father : 
I  beg  your  lordship  will  intercede  for 
us.  He  thinks  we  have  sacrificed  om* 
lives  in  defence  of  the  castle." 

"  By ,  my  good  lord ! "  cried 

Sir  Simon,  "  I  know  not  whether  my 
wife  and  daughter  be  talking  to  you 
from  the  window,  or  lying  in  the 
arms  of  those  wood-kerne  in  the 
ditch;  but  I  shall  see  presently! 
Throw  open  the  gates,  Watkins,  and 
give  the  pursuit ! "  ^ 

"The  pursuit  is  already  in  ^ 
hands,   Sir  Simon,"   said  t^ 
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"  Young  Verdon  has  bad  the  execu- 
tion of  Uie  rebels  ever  since  they  dis- 
persed. A  gallant  young  fellow,  by 
my  honour!  Sir  Simon,  and  has  done 
sach  service  to-day,  and  eyery  day 
for  the  last  week,  in  the  caose  of  king 
and  conntiy,  as  will  make  him  a 
viscount  of  the  realm,  if  I  have  any 
influence  at  WhitehalL" 

"  And  if  you  can  only  prerail  on 
Sir  Simon  to  give  up  an  old  stupid 
grudge  he  has  against  Sir  Theobald's 
father,  my  lord,"  cried  Lady  Braba- 
zon,  ^'  we  shall  be  quite  prepared  to 
back  your  lordship's  efforts  in  his 
Davour  by  proyiding  hun  with  a  coun* 
tess.  Don't  run  away,  Lucy — it  is  no 
sham  siege  this  time." 

"  Ha  I  sits  the  wind  in  that  quar- 
ter?" cried  the  earl.  "By  my  word, 
I  congratulate  you,  my  old  friend,  on 
a  most  honourable  alliance." 

^*  I  am  no  match  for  these  women, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  governor. 
"Whether  I  stand  on  my  head  or  my 

heels,  I  know  no  longer ;  and  by , 

as  it  seems  to  me,  these  guns  that 


they  frightened  us  so  damnably  with 
are  shams  like  all  the  rest  of  it.  By 
the  honour  of  a  soldier,  I  am  ashamea 
of  the  whole  business,  grudge  and  all. 
Only  I  hope  the  young  gallant  that 
you  mean  to  make  a  viscount  of  is  not 
to  be  a  noble  of  straw,  like  the  Sugaum 
Earl  of  Desmond." 

"  If  land  in  Ireland  be  worth  rent 
after  these  disturbances,"  replied  the 
earl,  "  he  inherits  the  best  half  barony 
in  Meath  by  LukeTaaff's  death,  who 
was  killed  yesterday,  poor  Mow,  by 
the  rebels  at  the  bridge  of  Trim.  But 
here  he  comes  to  answer  for  himsdf> 
and  his  sword,  1^  my  liaithl  very 
handsomely  spotted." 

As  he  spoke,  Shr  Theobald  was  seen 
riding  up  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
horse,  who  had  evidently  been  en-* 
gaged  in  hot  work.  "Let  fall  the 
drawbridge,  Watkms,"  cried  the  go- 
vernor, "  and  come  down  with  me» 
Lady  Brabazon,  and  bring  the  minx 
with  you.  I  will  hear  what  our  gal- 
lant has  got  to  say  for  himself  in  the 
presence  chamber." 


AORIPPA  d'aUBIGK^  AND  MADAME  DB  MAIKTEMON. 


Ox  a  spring  day  of  the  year  1560, 
an  excited  crowd  was  assembled  with- 
out the  walls  of  a  town  of  Tonraine, 
which,  although  of  small  size  and  im- 
portance, had  been  the  residence  of 
several  kings,  and  the  birth  and  death 

flace  of  Charles  Vin.  of  France. 
Jpon  this  occasion,  no  regal  pageant 
attracted  the  throng,  nor  was  the 
gaze  of  the  mob  one  of  idle  curiosity. 
Gratified  hatred  and  savage  exulta- 
tion were  legible  on  most  of  the  faces 
there  collected  together ;  only  a  few 
countenances  wore  an  expression  of 
horror  and  pity ;  and  fewer  still  w^re 
those  whose  contracted  brows,  com- 
pressed lips,  and  pallid  cheeks,  be- 
trayed thehr  suppressed  grief  and  in- 
digDation.  Hie  sight  that  aroused 
these  various  emotions  in  the  specta- 
tors was  that  of  a  row  of  human  heads 
fixed  upon  the  battlements  of  the 
fortress,  and  bearing  horrible  testi- 
mony to  the  power  and  cruelty  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  then  paramount  in 


France.  The  vast  i^n  of  insurrec- 
tion, known  in  history  as  the  Coniqid- 
racy  of  Amboise,  whose  chief  was^ 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Cond^ 
and  its  object  the  overthrow  and  im- 
prisonment of  the  haughty  Balafr^ 
and  of  his  no  less  arrogant  brother^ 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  had  beeo 
discovered  and  frustrated;  and  twelve 
handred  nobles  and  gentlemen,  includ- 
ing much  of  the  best  Huguenot  blood 
in  the  land,  had  expiated  upon  the 
scaffold  their  failure  and  offence. 
Francis  IL,  a  feeble  and  incapable 
prince,  then  occupied  the  throne,  and 
the  sword  of  Guise  was  virtually  the 
sceptre  of  France. 

Of  those  who  contemplated,  with 
ill-concealed  fiuy,  the  horrible  tro- 
phies of  that  bigoted  and  vindictive 
party  which,  twelve  years  later,  rioted 
in  the  bloody  saturnalia  of  St  Bar* 
tholomew,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
was  a  middle-aged  man,  of  robust 
frame  and  martial  aspect,  whose  dress 
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was  trftYel-stoined,  and  who  was  ac- 
oompanied  by  an  intelligent-looking 
boy,  ten  years  of  age.  Long  did  the 
oHl  Hogoenot  soldier  gaze,  in  min^d 
wrath  and  anffuish,  upon  the  blacken- 
ing  featores  of  his  former  leaders  and 
comrades,  beneath  whose  banner,  and 
by  whose  side,  he  had  so  often  spurred 
to  Tictory.  At  last  his  deep  emotion 
fbniid  vent  in  words.  ^*  The  assas- 
sins I ''  he  exclaimed,  "  they  have  foe- 
headed  France  1 ''  Thai,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  boy^s  head,  and  heed- 
less of  tiie  louring  attention  his  excla- 
mation had  drawn  upon  him — ^^  My 
Bon,"  he  said,  ^  yon  most  not  grudge 
yonr  head,  when  mine  shall  have 
fidleo,  to  avenge  those  noble  chiefs,  so 
foil  oif  honour.  My  curse  cleave  to 
Tou,  if  you  are  miserly  of  your  blood 
hx  tlwt  holy  cause  I "  The  exhorta- 
tion was  heartfelt,  but  imprudent 
Murmurs  were  heard  amongst  the 
bystanders  as  the  stnmger^s  words 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  a 
ay  of  ^^  Down  with  the  Huguenots  1 " 
arose  in  the  crowd.  For  a  moment 
the  cause  of  this  commotion  seemed 
disposed  to  abide  the  gathering  storm. 
His  nostril  expanded  with  &fianoe, 
and  his  hand  sank  down  to  seek  the 
hilt  of  his  trusty  sword.  But  his  eye 
fell  upon  his  son,  and,  repressing  the 
Tengeful  impulse,  he  turned  and  left 
the  place,  unimpeded  by  actual  vio- 
lence, but  pursued  by  the  vociferations 
of  the  mob.  The  soldkr  smiled  scorn- 
folly  at  the  hootings  of  the  rabble. 
But  upon  the  boy  who  dung  to  his 
side  a  deq>  and  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion was  inade  by  the  whole  of  that 
8oe&e~by  the  severed  and  ghastly 
heads,  by  his  £fttfaer*s  passionate  in- 
jaaction,  by  the  hoarse  cries  of  the 
brstal  populace.  That  day  was  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  Agrippa  d* Aubign^. 
Then  was  confirmed  in  him  a  hatred, 
whkh  ea^  but  with  his  life,  of  the 
persecutors  of  his  Protestant  brethren , 
an  attacfaBMOt  to  his  creed,  which  he 
ably  vindicated  both  with  sword  and 
pen,  and  to  which  he  never  he^tated 
to  tsacn&ce  the  favour  of  kings  and  the 
brightest  smiles  of  fortune. 
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The  life  of  Theodwe  Agrippa  d*Au- 
bign^  was  a  grand  romance,  crowded 
with  marvellous  adventures  and 
heroic  traits.  Brave  as  any  real  or 
fabulous  hero  oi  antiquity,  he  pos- 
sessed qualities  and  acquirements  that 
are^to  be  found  combined  in  few  military 
heroes,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem 
times.  His  failings  were  those  of  his 
century,  whose  virtues  and  vices 
were  rBflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  in  his 
active  and  turbulent  career.  Preco- 
cious in  all  things,  at  six  years  of  age 
he  read  four  languages.  At  that  period, 
learning  was  confined  to  a  few.  The 
chie&  of  the  Huguenot  party  had  a 
large  share  of  what  little  was  abroad. 
As  to  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  and 
nobQity,  their  ignorance  would  be  in- 
credible were  it  less  well  attested.  In 
the  very  same  year  in  which  we  find 
d'Aubign^  (already  a  learned  linguist, 
and  the  translator  of  Plato's  Oriton) 
proceeding  to  Paris  with  his  father  to 
complete  his  studies,  Jean  de  Montluc, 
himself  a  bishop,  denounced  before  the 
king's  council  the  gross  ignoranoe  dT 
the  dignitaries  of  the  chnrdi.  ^^Bishop- 
rics," he  said,  ^^are  now  giv^  to 
children  and  to  ignorant  persons,  hav- 
ing neither  knowledge  nor  will  to  ful- 
fil their  duties.  Cardinals  and  bishops 
have  not  hesitated  to  bestow  benefic^ 
on  theur  house  stewards,  and  even 
on  their  valets- de-chambre,  cooks, 
barbers,  and  lackeys.  The  same 
prie8t8,tby  theiravarice,  ignorance,  and 
dissolute  life,  have  made  themselves 
universally  odious  and  contemptible.''*^ 
^^  Aco(^-maid  of  our  times,"  says  Dn- 
laure,  in  tus  History  of  Paris,  *^  would 
blush  to  write  French  with  such  gross 
orthographical  errors  as  are  to  be  found 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  Bvke  of 
Guise  to  M.  de  Connor,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  some  fortifications  at  Orieans.^t 
A  marshal  of  France,  the  Count  de 
Brissac,  could  barely  sign  his  name; 
and  the  constable  Anne  de  Montmo- 
rency, by  birth,  station,  and  wealth, 
one  of  the  &rst  men  in  France,  could . 
ndther  read  nor  write,  and  signed  with 
his  mark.  In  1573,  when  the  Polish 
envoys  went  to  Paris  to  offer  the  crown 


•  Memoires  de  Coudt,  l  560. 

f  The  following  is  an  extract  from,  this  curioas  epistle  :  *  Mon  bon  homme,  je  me 
mange  lea  dois  de  penser  que  si  j'ensse  hen  yi.  guanons  pour  en  tirer  2  mille  coups, 
eeete  ville  €toit  k  nous.  lis  «*aToient  qu'  ung  seal  parapet  qui  vaille.  lis  n'ont  pas 
qvatre  cmos  soldas  bona.  Je  ne  puts  fere  mieux  que  de  essaier  de  gagner  le  pont, 
qui  oouppent ;  ce  qui  m'est  mallei^."  &c 
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of  their  country  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  send  to 
Auvergne  for  a  nobleman  who  could 
converse  with  them  in  Latin,  they  not 
understanding  French.  In  so  ignorant 
an  age,  young  d^Aubigne's  unusual 
acquirements  could  not  fail  to  give  him 
prominence,  even  though  they  had  not 
been  combined  with  rare  probity, 
dauntless  bravery,  and  a  daring  frank- 
ness that  more  than  once  embroiled 
him  with  his  superiors.  His  fortitude 
and  stanchness  revealed  themselves  at 
a  very  early  age.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val at  Paris,  he  and  his  preceptor  were 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and 
their  guards  told  him  that  he  and  all 
his  band  would  be  condemned  to  the 
stake.  **  My  horror  of  the  mass,"  re- 
plied the  intrepid  child,  "  is  far  greater 
than  my  fear  of  the  flames.*'  He  was 
eighteen  years  old  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  third  civil  war  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants.  His  father  was 
dead,  and  his  guardian  opposed  his 
taking  arms,  kept  him  a  prisoner,  and 
at  night  removed  his  clothes,  lest  he 
should  escape.  But  the  scene  at  Am- 
boise,  and  his  father's  injunction,  were 
vivid  in  the  young  Huguenot's  me- 
mory: combined  with  religious  fanati- 
cism, and  a  warlike  temper,  they  drove 
him  with  irresistible  force  to  the  battle- 
field. A  company  of  men-at-arms 
were  to  leave  the  town  for  a  Huguenot 
rendezvous,  and  some  of  his  compa- 
nions, who  had  joined  them,  promised 
to  fire  a  shot  as  warning  of  their  de- 
parture. On  hearing  the  signal,  d'Au- 
bign^  let  himself  down  from  his  win- 
dow by  the  aid  of  the  sheets,  scaled 
two  walk,  narrowly  missed  jumping 
into  a  well,  and,  with  his  shirt  for  sole 
covering,  overtook  his  friends,  who 
were  already  on  the  march,  and  who 
wondered  greatly  to  see  a  naked  man 
pursuing  and  callmgto  them,  and  cry- 
ing out  because  his  feet  were  tortured 
and  bleeding  from  the  stones.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  band,  after  scolding  him  and 
threatening  to  make  him  return  home, 
took  him  on  his  horse  and  gave  him 
his  cloak  to  sit  upon,  because  the 
buckle  of  the  crupper  lacerated  his 
skin.  A  league  further  on,  they  fell 
in  with  a  troop  of  Papists  making  for 
Angoul^me,  who  were  routed  after  a 
slight  skirmish,  in  which  the  breech- 
less  volunteer  obtained  an  arquebuss 
and  some  indiflfercnt  equipments,  but 
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refused  to  take  clothes,  notwithstand- 
ing his  need  and  his  comrades*  advice. 
Thus  he  reached  the  rendezvous  at 
Jonsac,  still  in  his  shut;  and  there, 
some  officers  having  dressed  and  armed 
him,"  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  receipt 
for  these  advances:  ^*  Upon  condition 
that  I  shall  never  tax  the  war  with 
having  despoiled  me,  since  I  cannot 
return  from  it  in  more  piteous  plight 
than  I  joined  it"  At  Xaintes,  the 
general  rendezvous,  M.  de  Mlrebeau, 
governor  of  the  province,  would  have 
sent  him  home,  first  by  remonstrance 
and  then  by  menace.  But  d'Aubign^ 
was  indocile;  and  abruptly  quitting  de 
Mlrebeau  and  his  captain,  who  would 
have  put  him  under  arrest,  he  broke 
through  the  company,  fled,  and,  check- 
ing with  the  sword's  point  a  cousin  of 
his  own,  who  pressed  him  hard,  he 
reached  the  quarters  of  another  cap- 
tain, named  Asnidres,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  on  bad  terms  with  de  Mirebean; 
and  the  next  day,  a  scuffle  occurring 
between  their  respective  followers,  he 
was  foremost  in  the  fray,  and  nearly 
killed  his  cousin.  He  shared  in  all 
the  actions  of  that  war,  excepting  in 
the  battle  of  Moncontour ;  at  which 
time,  however,  as  he  himself  tells  us 
in  his  Memoirs,  he  was  as  danger- 
ously employed:  for  "being,"  he  says, 
"  in  his  native  province  of  Xaintonge, 
he  was  surprised  at  night  in  a  village, 
escaped— aa  did  only  four  others  out 
of  eighty  that  composed  the  party — 
crossed  the  Dronne  by  forcing  a  pea- 
sant, who  came  to  kill  him,  to  show 
him  the  ford ;  passed  through  Coutras, 
and  having  encountered  on  the  quay 
several  arquebuss-men,  who  began 
t^  blow  their  matches,  threw  himself 
unhesitatingly  into  the  river,  and 
swam  across  it  with  his  horse,  pep- 
pered the  while  by  the  bullets."  He 
now  found  that  a  stranger  had  got 
possession  of  his  paternal  estate,  sus- 
taining to  his  face  that  he  (ad  been 
killed  at  the  combat  of  Savignac.  Sick 
and  suffering,  treated  as  an  impostor, 
denied  by  his  tenants,  renounced  by 
his  maternal  relatives,  who  hated  him 
for  his  religion,  he  reached  Orleans 
with  difficulty,  obtained  leave  from 
the  judges  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
and  did  it  with  such  eloquence  and 
pathos  that  the  tribunal  rose  as  one 
man,  indignant  against  his  opponents, 
and,  exclaiming  that  none  but  the  son 
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of  d^Aubign^  could  speak  thus,  rein- 
stated him  in  his  rights.  Such  were 
the  sufferings,  periS,  and  adventures 
for  which,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
Agrippa  d'Anbign^  was  already  dis- 
tinguished. "  The  narrative  of  such 
a  life,"  says  M.  de  Noailles,  ^*  is  the 
history  of  a  whole  epoch.  It  is  the 
living  picture  of  the  state  in  which 
France  then  was.  Every  man  had  to 
guard  his  own  life ;  on  all  sides  were  seen 
strong  castles  supplied  with  military 
stores  and  prepared  for  war,  and 
armed  bands  spreading  terror  abroad. 
There  was  no  travelling  but  with  pis- 
.  tol  in  hand  and  sword  loose  in  the 
scabbard ;  at  each  moment  one  was 
exposed  to  fall  in  with  a  party  of 
enemies.  Some  fought  in  their  own 
quarrel;  others  enrolled  themselves 
in  the  innumerable  expeditions  which 
every  little  chieftain  organised  after 
his  own  fashion.  The  life  of  d*Au- 
bign^  is  full  of  such  adventures." 
After  narrowly  escaping  the  fatal 
night  of  the  24th  August  1572— hav- 
ing left  Paris,  in  consequence  of  a 
duel,  three  days  previous  to  the  mas- 
sacre—  he  was  recommended  the 
following  year  to  Henry  the  Fourth, 
then  King  of  Navarre,  by  an  ofScer 
of  that  princess  household,  as  ^'  a  de- 
termined man,  for  whom  nothing  was 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  and  who  was  as 
firm  in  council  as  bold  in  execution." 
This  recommendation  took  d'Aubigne 
to  court,  and  soon  afterwards,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Henry,  who  had 
outwardly  abjured  Protestantism,  he 
accompanied,  although  with  great 
reluctance,  an  expedition  against  the 
Huguenots  of  Normandy.  Instead  of 
serving  the  Roman  Catholic  cause, 
however,  he  did  his  utmost,  but  in 
vain,  to  rescue  the  Count  of  Mont- 
gomery —  the  accidental  slayer  of 
Henry  II. — then  besieged  in  Dom- 
front.  Qis  design  camo  to  the  ears  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  afterwards 
taxed  him  with  it  under  very  remark- 
able circumstances.  For  when  that 
odious  assassin  of  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects, Charles  IX.,  had  just  given  up 
the  ghost,  bathed  in  a  sweat  of  blood, 
and  poisoned,  it  is  said,  by  his  own 
mother,  d*Aubign^,  desirous  to  ascer- 


tain his  decease,  and  perhaps  also  to 
feast  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  this 
dead  enemy  of  his  faith,  penetrated 
into  the  king's  chamber,  and  there 
met  Catherine,  who  threatened  him, 
reproaching  him  with  his  endeavours 
to  save  Montgomery,  and  telling  him 
he  would  resemble  his  father;  whereto 
d*Aubignd  boldly  replied  —  "  God 
grant  it ! "  In  disgust,  and  to  avoid 
the  anger  of  the  vindictive  Florentine, 
he  would  then  have  withdrawn 
altogether  from  the  court,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  his  Mend  Fervacques, 
a  Catholic  gentleman  attached  to 
Henry  IV.,  and  only  left  it  tempo- 
rarily for  a  short  campaign  in  Ger- 
many. At  court  he  was  a  great 
favourite  for  his  wit  and  skill  in  com- 
posing poetry  and  plays,  and  arranging 
ballets^  masquerades,  and  other  diver- 
sions. He  was  noted  for  his  gascon- 
ades, a  propensity  which  in  him  was 
united  with  the  most  headlong  valour. 
"  Various  quarrels,"  he  says  in  his 
Memoirs,  where  he  speaks  of  himself 
in  the  thu^  person — ^'  an  attack  .that 
he  and  three  others  made  on  thirty 
badauds,  (Parisian  cockneys,)  most  of 
them  armed  with  halberts,  who  took 
to  flight ;  another  on  the  guards  of 
the  Marshal  de  Montmorency,  who 
besieged  Fervacques  in  the  hostelry  of 
the  Chapeau-Rouge ;  another  to  rescue 
the  children  of  the  Marquis  of  Trans, 
pursued  by  a  great  number  of  archers ; 
another,  in  which  he  and  Fervacques, 
attended  by  a  page  and  some  grooms, 
were  wantonly  assailed  by  thirteen  fel- 
lows armed  in  mail,  and  both  wounded : 
these  and  other  combats,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  in  company  with  the 
brave  Bussy,*  gave  him  so  great 
a  reputation,  that  this  cavalier  con- 
ceived a  friendship  for  him  —  after 
seeing  him  serve  as  second  to  the  said 
Fervacques  against  himself-— and  one 
day  induced  him,  by  a  stroke  of  folly, 
with  some  nobles  of  the  court  to  enter 
the  city  guard-house  sword  in  hand, 
where  he  was  hard  pressed  and  dis- 
armed, but  nevertheless  recovered  his 
weapon  and  escaped."  Such  were  the 
recreations  with  which  the  young 
gentlemen  of  that  day  filled  up  the 
intervals  between  frequently-recurring 


♦  BoBsy  d'Amboise,  one  of  the  lovers  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre,  "  of  invincible 
conrmge,"  says  I'Estoile,  "and  a  haaty  temper,  proud  and  audacious^  brave  as  \m 
sword,  but  vicious  and  slightly  fearing  God." 
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wars.  Peril  was  their  element,  battle 
their  pastime.  In  sach  men  as  Bossy, 
d'Aubign^  and  Fervacques,  modem 
romance  writers  have  found  the  mo- 
dels (and  have  overdrawn  them  less 
than  might  be  supposed)  of  those 
valiant  adventurers  and  soldiers  of 
fortune,  whose  skill  of  fence,  strength 
of  arm,  and  contempt  of  death,  render 
them  a  match  for  a  host  of  ordinary 
combatants.  D^Aubign^,  however, 
was  too  earnest  a  spirit  to  waste  his 
life  in  street  brawls  and  court  diver- 
sions. It  was  with  the  dagger  of  St 
Bartholomew  suspended  over  his  head 
that  fienry  IV.  had  abjured  the  Re- 
formed religion;  and  m  February  1576 
he  fled  to  La  Bochelle,  and  again 
publicly  professed  it.  D'Aubignd,  one 
of  four  who  instigated  and  arranged 
this  flight,  then  visited  Languedoc, 
Normandy,  and  several  other  pro- 
vinces, to  encourage  and  rouse  the 
Huguenots  to  take  arms.  On  his 
return  from  this  dangerous  mission, 
Henry,  whose  good  qualities  did  not 
include  g^erosity,  presented  him  with 
his  portrait,  beneath  which  d'Aubign^ 
dissatisfied  With  the  unsubstantial  re- 
ward, wrote  the  following  epigram : — 

**  Ce  prinee  est  d'^tranw  nature, 
Je  IM  sais  qui  diable  Ta  fait : 
Ceoz  qui  1«  B6rv«iit  en  effet, 
II  les  recompense  en  peintore.*' 

From  this  time  his  favour  declined, 
until  he  lost  the  good  graces  of  the 
King  of  Navarre — partly,  according  to 
his  own  account,  by  his  freedom  of 
speech  and  bold  replies,  partly  in  oon- 
sequence  of  Catherine  of  Medicis* 
intrigues,  and  partly  by  refusing  to 
serve  Henry  in  one  of  his  numerous 
love  affairs.  He  withdrew  from  court, 
leaving  a  fureweU  letter  for  his  nn- 
grateful  master.  "Sire,"  he  said, 
**  your  memory  will  reproach  you  with 
twelve  years  of  my  services,  and 
twelve  wounds  upon  my  body ;  it  will 
remind  you  of  your  prison,  and  that 
the  hand  which  now  writes  to  you 
broke  its  bars,  and  has  remained  pure 
whilst  serving  you,  unfilled  by  your 
benefacti<»is,  and  exempt  firom  cor- 
ruption, whether  proceeding  from  your 
enemies  or  from  yourself."  Repeat- 
edly recalled  by  Henry,  who  knew 
the  worth  of  his  blunt  but  honest 
councillor,  d'Aubign^  obstinately  re- 
fused to  return,  until,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  "the  malcontent,  learning 
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one  day  that  his  master,  who  had 
been  informed  of  his  enterpiise  against 
Limoges,  and  believed  Mm  to  have 
been  taken  prisoner  there,  had  put 
aside  some  of  the  queen's  jewels  to 
pay  his  ransom;  and  then,  being 
falsely  informed  of  his  death,  had 
testified  great  grief,  he  was  touched, 
and  resolved  to  return  to  his  service.**^ 
These  quarrels  and  reconciliations 
were  fr^uently  renewed.  At  one 
time,  d'Aubign^  was  about  to  take 
service  under  a  Crerman  Protestant 
prince ;  but  he  fell  in  love,  married, 
and  remained  in  France,  where  he 
continued  his  adventurous  life  and 
feats  of  extraordinary  prowess.  "  No 
one,"  says  M.  de  Noailles,  "repre* 
sents  better  than  he  the  exuberant 
and  energetic  vitality  Uiat  animated 
the  sixteenth  century:  writer,  war- 
rior, historian,  poet,  theologian,  con- 
troversialist, when  necessary,  he  con- 
stantly quitted  the  sword  for  the  penf 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  type 
of  those  rough  Huguenot  gentlemen — 
proud,  independent,  inflexible  in  thdr 
faith  and  in  their  hatred  <^  Papacy ; 
always  wit^  helmet  on  head  and  blade 
in  hiu^.  .  .  .  Honest,  devoted, 
ardently  attached  to  his  religion,  keen- 
witted and  accomplished,  energetic 
and  impassioned ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  a  braggart,  almost  always 
dissatisfied,  satirical  and  insolent  of 
speech,  and  he  called  his  master  on- 
grateful."  This  his  master  unques- 
tionably was,  although  his  poverty 
may  be  taken  as  a  pidliation.  *^  My 
friend,"  wrote  Henry  IV.  to  SuUy^ 
«^  my  shirts  are  all  torn,  my  doublet 
is  out  at  elbows,  my  larder  is  often 
bare,  and  I  dine  where  I  can."  But 
Henry,  like  a  Gascon  as  he  was,  had 
a  hal^t  of  promising  much  more  than 
he  could  perform,  and  this  bred  dis- 
content amongst  his  fbllowera,  whose 
murmurs,  however,  made  little  im- 
presstcm  on  the  good-humoured  sove- 
reign. ^^  La  Force,"  said  d'Aubign^ 
one  night  to  a  fellow-courtier,  as  they 
lay  in  bed  in  a  closet  adjoining  the 
King's  bedroom  —  "La  Force,  our 
master  is  a  thorough  niggard,  and 
the  most  ungrateful  moital  on  the 
earth's  surface."  "What  say  you, 
d'Aubignd  ?"  inquired  La  Force,  who 
was  half  asleep.  "  He  says,"  cried 
the  King,  who  heard  every  word, 
"  that  I  am  a  thorough  niggard,  and 
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the  moei  ungratdU  mortal  on  the 
earth*8  soifiMe,"  at  which  d'Aubign^ 
was  somewhat  confiified.  He  tells  the 
story  himself,  and  says  that  his  master 
made  no  difference  in  his  manner  to 
hhn  the  next  day ;  bat  neither,  he  adds, 
did  he  gi^e  him  a  livre  the  more. 

It  was  great  gri^  to  d^Aubign^ 
when  Henry,  after  his  soccession  to 
the  crown  ii  France,  once  more  ab- 
jored  the  Protestant  fisdth ;  and,  ftom 
that  time  forward,  he  was  mnch  less 
about  his  person.  A  report  haying 
got  abroad  that  he  had  lost  the 
king's  faTonr,  he  repaired,  in  1595, 
to  Uie  siege  of  La  Fdre.  ^^  On  anir- 
ing,  he  went  straight  to  the  house  of 
GabrieUe  d'Estr^,  and  remained 
for  more  than  two  boors  with  Henry 
and  his  mistress.  It  was  in  this  con- 
Tersation  that  Heniy,  having  shown 
him  a  wound  on  his  lip  inflicted  by 
the  da^^ier  of  Jean  Chfttel,  who  had 
attempt^  to  assassinate  him,  d*Aa- 
bign^  made  that  memorable  reply, 
which  was  afterwards  repeated 
throughout  France, — *  Sire,  you  have 
as  yet  renounced  God  but  with  your 
lips,  and  He  has  contented  himself 
with  piercing  them ;  if  you  one  day 
renounce  him  with  your  heart,  he 
will  pierce  your  heart.*  Too  bold  a 
speech  of  a  snbgect  to  his  king,  says 
TEstoile,  and  even  criminal  and 
capiul  in  any  other  than  d'Aubign^, 
to  whom  his  Mi^esty,  for  the  much 
that  he  loved  him,  gave  entire  liberty 
of  speech,  taking  nothing  he  said  in 
bad  part."  D'Aubign^,  it  has  been 
shows,  was  not  <me  to  whom  such 
license  could  be  accorded  with  im- 
punity. His  tongue  was  as  idiarp,  and 
almost  as  formidable  a  weapon,  as  his 
sword*  At  a  celebrated  religious  con- 
ference whidi  took  place  in  the  year 
1600,  in  presence  of  Henry  lY.  and 
his  court,  between  the  Bishop  of 
Evreux,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics, 
and  Dnplessis  Momay,  on  that  of 
the  Protestants,  d'Aubign^  supported 
the  latter ;  *^  and  his  arguments,"  he 
says,  '^pnt  the  prelate  in  so  great 
embarrassment,  that  great  drops  of 
water  fell  from  bis  forehead  upon  a 
manuscript  of  Cbrysostom,  and  were 
remarked  by  all  the  assembly."  This 
was  two  years  after  the  edict  of 
Vantes,  which  secured  protection  and 
liberty  of  worship  to  those  of  the  Re- 
formed faith.  The  period  that  elapsed 


between  Heniy*s  accession,  and  the 
date  when  he  deemed  it  fitting  and 
practicable  to  publish  that  edict,  was 
agitated  by  the  manoeuvres  and  active 
political  opposition  of  the  Huguenot 
chiefi),  amongst  whom  d*Aubigne  was 
prominent.  Personally  attached 
though  he  was  to  Henry,  he  bitterly 
blamed  and  inveighed  against  the 
renegade  king,  sparing  him  not  in  his 
addrases  to  the  synods  and  Congrega- 
tion, and  even  urging. these  to  t&e 
arms  against  him.  Henry  was  well 
informed  of  his  proceedings,  even  to 
the  satirical  and  indignant  words  in 
which  his  former  adherent  inveighed 
against  his  change  of  religion,  which 
proceeded,  he  said,  *^  not  from  ignor- 
ance, or  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  but  from  pure  ambition,  ai^ 
from  desire  of  greater  liberty  to  in- 
dulge in  pleasures  and  worldly  de* 
lights."  But  between  those  two 
great  men — that  able  sovereign,  and 
that  stem  and  heroic  Protestant  chief 
—  there  existed  a  friendship  which 
drcnmstances  might  doud,  Imt  could 
never  destroy.  It  is,  indeed,  most 
interesting  to  trace  the  frequent 
struggles  in  the  soul  of  d'Aubign^ 
between  his  love  and  loyalty  to  his 
royal  friend  and  master,  and  his  deep 
attachment  to  his  religion.  Henry,  a 
subtle  politician,  steered  his  devious 
course  amidst  the  great  conflicting 
interests  of  the  age,  often  bendine 
lest  he  should  be  broken.  D'Aubigne, 
a  fearless  soldier  of  the  faith,  and 
tinged  with  fanaticism,  would  admit 
of  no  compromise ;  and  was  irritated,, 
almost  to  madness,  at  each  fresh 
appearance  of  temporising  or  vacilla- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  king,  *^  When 
the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Alen^on 
rendered  the  Kiug  of  Navarre  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  the  League,  throwing  off  the 
mask,  declared^  itself  both  against 
Henry  UI.  —  accused  of  sacrificing 
the  Catholic  religion — and  against 
Henry  of  Beam,  who  threatened  U> 
give  France  a  Protestant  king — 
d'Aubign^  was  everywhere,  raised 
several  companies,  defended  Poitou, 
was  left  for  dead  at  the  enterprise  of 
Angers,  took  the  island  of  Oldron,  and 
was  made  prisoner,  for  a  moment,  at 
Bronage  ;  but,  as  the  king  of  Navarre 
restored  Oi^ron  to  the  Catholics, 
d'Aubign^  again  retured,  furious,  and 
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•was  for  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to 
liis  master:  he  even  set  himself  to 
study  books  of  controversy,  to  see,  he 
said,  if  he  conld  find  some  shadow  of 
salvation  in  Rome."  It  did  great 
honour,  both  to  Henry  and  to  his  plain- 
spoken  friend,  that,  when  the  Hngne- 
not  opposition  was  weakened  by  the 
death  and  defection  of  its  lead- 
ing members,  and,  still  more,  by  the 
leniency  and  toleration  they  enjoyed, 
and  d'Aubign^  was  about  to  leave  the 
country,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
king  urging  him  to  go  to  court,  and 
promising  him  a  good  reception.  He 
passed  two  months  there  without  ex- 
changing a  word  with  Henry  on  the 
subject  of  past  dissensions ;  until  at 
last,  one  day  that  they  were  walking 
together,  the  king  broached  the  ques- 
tion, and  some  discourse  ensued  be- 
tween them,  which  ended  by  Henry's 
saying, — "  I  have  greater  confidence 
in  you,  9'Aubign^,  than  in  those  who 
have  played  a  double  game,"  and 
then  embraced  and  dismissed  him. 
*^But  d'Aubign^,  returning  to  the 
king,  said, — *Sire,  when  I  look  you 
in  the  face,  my  old  liberty  and  bold- 
ness of  speech  rettims  to  me ;  unbut- 
ton three  buttons  of  your  doublet,  and 
do  me  the  grace  to  say  how  you  could 
come  to  hate  me.'  Then  that  prince, 
growing  pale,  as  was  his  wont  when 
moved  by  afiection,  replied, — *  You 
were  too  attached  to  La  Tr^moille, 
(a  Huguenot  chief,  then  dead.)  I 
hated  him,  you  know,  and  yet  you 
declared  for  him.'  *Sire,'  replied 
d'Aubignd,  *I  was  bi*ought  up  at 
your  Majesty's  feet,  and  there  I  early 
learned  not  to  abandon  persons 
afflicted  and  oppressed  by  a  superior 
power.  Approve  this  apprenticeship 
of  virtue  which  I  served  with  yon.' 
This  reply  was  followed  by  a  second 
embrace  and  adieu."  After  Heniy's 
death,  d'Aubignd  was  again  involved 
in  Protestant  insurrections,  but  finally 
retired  to  St  Jean  d'Angely,  and 
occupied  himself  with  literature,  revis- 
ing and  completing  his  works,  and 
publishing  in  1616  his  most  important 
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book,  the  Universal  History  of  his 
times,  which  was  burned  by  order  of 
the  Parliament,  '^  as  containing  many 
things  against  the  state,  and  against 
the  honour  of  kings,  queens,  and 
other  nobles  of  the  kingdom."  In 
1620,  after  Louis  theThirteenth's  short 
campaign  against  the  Huguenots, 
Poitou  being  ftill  of  the  royal  troops, 
he  deemed  himself  unsafe  there,  and, 
escorted  by  twelve  well-armed  cava- 
liers, and  lightly  bearing  the  weight  of 
his  seventy  summers,  he  reached 
Geneva  through  many  perils  and 
fatigues,  and  was  there  received  with 
great  honour  as  the  old  and  valiant 
champion  of  the  Protestant  church. 
His  mental  and  bodily  activity  were 
still  unimpaired ;  he  was  chosen  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  war,  fortified 
Geneva  and  Berne,  carried  on  nego- 
tiations with  various  Protestant  * 
princes,  and  was  condemned  to  death 
in  France,  "the  fourth  similar  judg- 
ment," he  says,  "rendered  against 
me,  and  which  has  done  me  honour 
and  pleasure."  At  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  he  married  a  second  wife,  and 
had  completed  his  eightieth  year  when 
he  died,  surrounded  by  friends,  and 
lamented  by  all  good  men.  His  death 
was  as  calm  and  h^>py  as  his  life 
had  been  turbulent  and  agitated. 

How  troubled  would  have  been  the 
dying  hour  of  this  brave  old  Huguenot 
wamor,  could  he  have  foreseen  that, 
fifty-five  years  later,  his  grandchild, 
the  daughter  of  his  son,  would  coun- 
tenance, if  she  did  not  instigate,  the 
cruel  persecution  of  the  relidon  he  had 
so  steadfastly  adhered  to  and  defended ! 
The  date  of  the  secret  marriage  of 
Louis  the  XIV.  and  Fran^oise  d'Au- 
bign^  agrees,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
ascertained,  with  that  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  A  striking 
coincidence  I  for  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
that  the  influence  and  seduction  which 
could  bring  one  of  the  proudest 
kings  who  ever  sat  on  throne  to  wed 
the  widow  of  the  jester  Scarron,  in 
opposition  to  urgent  advice  and  en- 
treaties,* might  not  have  been  effica- 


*  "  The  King,"  says  the  Abb^  de  Choisy, "  confided  one  day  his  intended  marriage 
to  M.  de  LoaTois,  aa  a  thing  which  was  not  yet  quite  decided  apon,  and  which  he 
was  fully  determined  never  to  declare,  and  asked  his  opinion.  Louvois  had  neyer 
had  the  least  idea  of  such  a  thing.  <  Ah  1  Sire,'  he  exclaimed,  '  does  your  Migestf 
Teally  mean  what  you  now  te)l  me !  The  greatest  king  in  the  world  marry  the 
widow  Scarron  !    Do  you  wish  to  dishonour  yourself!'    He  threw  himself  at  the 
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cionsly  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  saf- 
feriog  and  persecuted  Hugaenots.  It 
had  been  a  graceful  act  of  the  elderly 
Egeria  of  the  fourteenth  Louis,  to  have 
extended  the  shield  of  protection  over 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
fought  for  their  faith  by  the  side  of  her 
Ta&nt  grandsire. 

Agrippa  d'Anbign^  was  unfortunate 
in  lus  ddest  son.  The  heir  to  his 
name  and  honours,  notwithstanding 
the  great  care  taken  of  his  education, 
was  a  profligate  from  his  youth,  a 
rebellioua  son,  a  renegade  to  his  reli- 
gion, a  traitor  to  his  party.  After 
repeatedly  pardoning  him,  his  father, 
indignant  at  a  crowning  act  of  perfidy, 
disinherited  and  cursed  him.  The 
parent  could  forgive  offences  against 
himself,  and  had  more  than  once 
welcomed  back  and  confided  in  the 
"prodigal,  when  he  professed  to  revert 
to  the  Befbrmed  church;  but  the 
Huguenot  chief  sternly  refused  to 
pardon  the  double  traitor  who  revealed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  government  of 
France  the  plans  of  Eng^d  for  the  re- 
lief of  La  Rochelle,  when  that  Huguenot 
stronghold  was  beleaguered  by  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  in  1627.  The  crime  of 
the  son  was  deemed  a  merit  in  the 
subject.  Constant  d'Anbign^  now  a 
declared  Catholic,  and  apparently 
devoted  to  the  court,  received  an  ap- 
pointment about  the  person  of  Louis 
aHI.,  had  a  confiscated  barony  re- 
stored to  him,  and  contracted  an 
lumourable  marriage.  But  treachery 
was  his  element.  He  was  detected 
in  correspondence  withEng^h  agents, 
and  was  imprisoned  at  Bordeaux,  and 


afterwards  at  Nlort  in  Poitou,  in  which 
latter  place  of  confinement  was  bom, 
the  27th  Nov.  1685,  bis  daughter 
Fran^oise,  celebrated  in  history  under 
the  name  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Two  or  three  years  later,  his  wife's 
exertions  having  obtained  his  libera- 
tion, he  sailed  with  his  family  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  Martinique.  There  he 
acquired  considerable  property,  lost 
it  again  at  the  gaming-table,  and  died, 
holding  a  small  military  office,  barely 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live.  At 
his  death,  Madame  d*Aubign6  returned 
to  France  with  her  children.  Fran9oise 
was  then  nine  or  ten  years  old.  Al- 
ready, according  to  some  of  her  nume- 
rous biographers,  sheliad  had  marvel- 
lous adventures,  and  had  narrowly 
escaped  being  devoured  by  a  serpent, 
carried  off  by  pirates,  and  thrown 
overboard  for  dead.  But  no  perils 
that  her  childhood  may  have  passed, 
can  have  equalled  in  strangeness  the 
vicissitudes  of  her  after  life. 

Once  more  in  France,  Madame 
d'Aubignd,  reduced  almost  to  penury, 
supported  her  misfortunes  with  cou- 
rage, and  busied  herself  with  her 
daughter's  education.  Compelled, 
however,  to  revisit  Martinique,  she 
left  Fran^oise  in  charge  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  Madame  de  Yillette,  who 
brought  up  the  child  in  the  Reformed 
religion ;  wherefore  she  was  taken  from 
her  by  an  order  of  the  government,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  another  rela- 
tion, Madame  de  Neuillant,  a  zealous 
Catholic,  who  spared  no  pains  to  in- 
struct her  in  the  Romish  mith.  ^*  At 
first   gentleness   and  caresses   were 


king's  feet,  and  burst  into  tears.  '  Pardon  me,  Sire,  the  liberty  I  take  ;  strip  me  of 
my  offices,  put  me  in  prison — so,  at  least,  I  shall  not  witness  this  indignity.'  The  king 
replied :  '  Rise ;  are  yon  mad,  hate  yon  lost  yoor  senses ! '  Louvois  arose,  and  left 
the  room  without  knowing  whether  his  remonstrances  had  taken  effect ;  but  the  next 
day  he  thought  he  saw,  in  the  embarrassed  and  ceremonious  manner  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  that  the  king  had  been  so  weak  as  to  tell  her  what  had  passed ;  and  from 
that  moment  he  perceived  that  she  was  his  mortal  enemy.  The  secret  marriage  took 
place  sometime  afterwards ;  M.  de  Louvois  was  not  summoned  to  it."  M.  de  Noailles, 
aferrent  partisan  and  admirer  of  Bladame  de  Maintenon,  declares  her  hostility 
to  LottTois  to  haTo  existed  only  in  that  minister's  imagination.  St  Simon,  in  his 
Memoirsy  and  Dndoe,  in  his  Mimoire$  Seereti,  give  the  scene  between  the  King  and 
LouTois  at  occurring  subsequently  to  the  marriage,  and  as  hatinff  reference  to  its 
declaration.  M.  de  Noailles  scouts  the  statement ;  Madame  de  Maintenon,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  so  utterly  devoid  of  ambition,  that  she  would  have  been  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  becoming  Queen  of  Franoei  Amidst  the  mass  of  conflicting  evidence 
handed  down  by  an  age  prolific  in  memoirs,  posterity  will  probably  always  remain 
dirided  as  to  the  real  merits  and  aims  of  that  extraordinary  woman.  We  cannot 
but  think  that,  in  his  teal  to  exalt  her  virtues,  her  most  recent  biographer  is  too  apt 
aneoremonioasly  to  put  out  of  court,  at  untrustworthy,  the  aisertions  and  opinions  of 
nnlkvoarabla  witoeases. 
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tried  as  means  of  conversion ;  then  it 
was  attempted  to  snbdne  her  bj 
harshness  and  humiliation :  she  was 
left  with  the  servants,  and  employed  in 
the  most  menial  offices.  ^I  com- 
manded in  the  poultry-yard,'  she 
afterwards  said,  'and  it  is  there  my 
reign  commenced.'  Every  morning, 
a  mask  on  har  face  to  preserve  her 
complexion,  a  straw-hat  upon  her 
head,  a  switch  in  her  hand,  and  a 
little  basket  upon  her  arm,  she  was 
sent  to  take  care  of  the  turkeys, 
strictly  forbidden  to  touch  the  basket 
till  she  had  got  by  heart  five  verses  of 
Pibrac."  Sie  was  subsequently  sent 
to  an  Ursuline  convent,  and  there,  by 
kind  treatment,  was  induced  to  abjure 
Calvinism.  Her  mother's  death,  and 
that  of  Madame  de  Yillette,  again  left 
her  without  other  resources  but  the 
charity  of  Madame  deNeuillant,  which 
was  very  scanty,  avarice  being  that 
pious  lady's  most  prominent  characte- 
ristic. Li  her  house.  Mademoiselle 
d'Aubign(^  had  to  endure  innumerable 
privations  and  vexations ;  but  she 
was  rescued  from  seclusion  by  the 
vanity  of  her  parsimonious  benefac- 
tress, who  found  her  own  importance 
in  society  increased  by  the  association 
of  a  young  and  beautiM  girl  —  f(a 
beauty  she  unquestionably  possessed, 
although  such  is  not  the  popular  no- 
tion. The  error  is  accounted  for  by  M. 
de  NoaiUes.  "  Unfortunately  for  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,"  he  says,  "  it  is 
only  at  too  ripe  an  age  that  her  eleva- 
tion attracts  our  gaze.  We  know  her 
only  as  an  old  woman;  we  always 
picture  her  to  ourselves  in  her  fillemot 
dress  and  coif,  devout  and  severe; 
ruling  the  court  which  had  become  as 
serious  as  herself,  and  supporting, 
besides  the  weight  of  years,  her  own 
ennui  and  the  king's.  Her  best- 
known  portrait,  taken  at  the  age  of 
sixty— the  one  in  which  she  was 
painted  by  Mignard  in  the  character 
of  8t  Frances — has  an  expression  of 
nobility  and  dignity,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  of  sadness  and  melancholy, 
which  contributes  to  fix  her  in 
our  ima^nation  under  that  aspect. 
For  us,  no  lingering  reflection  of 
youth  softens  upon  her  countenance 
the  wrinkles  of  advanced  age.  She 
i^ould  have  been  known  young.  Hap- 
py those  whose  Ukeness  is  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  an  image  of  grace 


and  beauty ;  fi)r  them  posterity  is 
more  indulgent.  .  .  Ajol  oval  face, 
chestnut  hair,  a  complexion  fair  almost 
to  pallor,  black  eyebrows  and  long 
lashes,  dark  eyes,  at  once  soft  and 
sparkling,  regular  and  delicate  fea- 
tures, a  graeeful  and  intelligent  phprsi- 
ognomy,  an  elegant  and  noj^e  carnage 
of  the  head,  and  very  handsome  shoiS- 
ders,  rendered  her  a  person  of  rare  dis- 
tinction, and  of  an  unconmion  style  of 
beauty;  it  is  thus  thatshe  is  represented 
in  the  enamel  by  Petitot,  preserved  at 
the  Louvre,  (an  engraving  from  which 
is  prefixed  to  M.  de  Nofulles'  work,) 
and  in  the  p<»*tratt  which  Scarron  had 
taken  of  her,  at  the  same  period,  by 
Mignard."  She  was  then  four-and- 
twenty.  It  was  nine  years  previously 
that  Madame  de  Neuillant,  who  some- 
times assisted  at  Scarron's  conver- 
saziones, introduced  her  to  the  gay 
and  accomplished,  but  mixed  society, 
which  was  wont  to  assemble  at  the 
house  of  the  witty,  eccentric,  and 
good-hearted  oipple.  '^  She  was  al- 
ready handsome,  but  timid,  and  em- 
barrassed by  her  provincial-looking 
dress  and  by  her  gown,  which  was 
too  short,  and  on  her  entrance  she 
began  to  cry.  Her  youth  and  con- 
fusion touched  eveiybody,  but  especi- 
ally Soirron."  About  two  years 
^terwards,  her  mother  having  died  in 
the  interval,  he  married  her.  If  he 
had  been  attracted  at  first  sight  by 
her  beauty,  he  was  still  more  charmed 
by  the  wit,  good  taste,  and  good  sense, 
which  he  soon  afterwards  discovered 
in  her.  In  short,  he  CbU  in  love,  al- 
though the  cynic  could  not  help  sneer- 
ing at  himsdf— as  he  sat  in  his  easy- 
chair,  crippled  in  every  limb,  and 
bearing,  as  he  himself  said,  "  no  bad 
resemblance  to  the  letter  Z"— for  dar- 
ing to  entertain  such  a  sentiment. 
Influenced  by  this  feeling,  and  by  the 
compassion  with  which  her  forlorn 
condition  inspired  him,  he  offered  her 
his  hand.  ^^  I  i»e£erred  him  to  a  con- 
vent," was  her  reply  to  those  who  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  her  acceptance  of 
so  strange  a  suitor. 

The  history  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  is  so  well  known,  so  many  dis- 
tinguished writers  have  busied  them- 
selves directly  or  incidentally  with 
her  biogn^hy,  that  a  mere  outline  of 
her  career  would  tell  nothing  that  is 
new  to  anybody.  £veiiM.de2roaiUeai 
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whose  ToliimiiiOTiB  work  might  natu- 
rally  be  supposed  to  contain  novel 
particnlaiB — as  it  certainly  contains 
original  views — of  a  subject  that  is 
rather  hackneyed,  thinks  proper  to  pre- 
lude by  an  apologetic  explanation. 
Whilst  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  letters,  he 
proposed  prefixing  to  it  a  tolerably 
ext^iaive  notice  of  her  life.  Led 
away  by  the  interest  of  the  subject, 
and  the  importance  of  the  period,  his 
memoir  imperceptibly  grew  into  two 
copions  volumes,  which  he  was  induced 
to  publish  in  an  independent  form, 
and  which  he  considers  to  compose  a 
tolerably  complete  history  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  Viewed  in  this  Ught, 
the  part  where  the  work  is  most  de- 
fective is  the  militaiy  history  of  that 
remarkable  reign.  That  is  compress- 
ed into  a  short  chapter,  whilst  a  third 
of  the  whole  work  is  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  it,  and  of  the  degree  of  blame  to 
be  attached  to  Louis,  with  a  vindica- 
tion of  Madame  de  Maintenon  from 
stimulating  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  an  endeavour  to 
prove  that  it  was  wholly  out  of  her 
power  to  prevent  it.  All  these  points 
are  settled  by  M.  de  NoaHles  in  a 
manner  which  he  deems  perfectly  con- 
4:hisive.  For  the  justification  of  his 
heroine,  he  especially  dtea  her  letters. 
**  Above  all,"  he  says,  "  I  have  let 
Madame  de  Maintenon  speak  for 
herself.  There  is  no  historical  per- 
sonage concerning  whom  more  false- 
hoods have  been  imnaulgated,  and, 
after  all  that  has  been  Mid  of  her, 
the  only  way  to  know  her  is  to 
read  her  correspondence.  I  have 
been  careful,  at  each  epoch  and  inci- 
dent of  her  life,  to  let  her  explain  and 
show  her  true  sentiments.  I  have 
sought  to  make  her  histoiy  out  of  her 
letters."  He  supports  this  evidence, 
which  alone  might  not  carry  convic- 
tion to  all,  by  quotations  from  nume- 
rous cotemporary  writers,  and  by 
long  and  elaborate  arguments  of  his 
own,  sometimes  more  i^>ecious  than 
oonvindnff.  He  begins,  after  an  able 
sketch  of  the  sooal  movement  in 
France  during  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  describing 
her  married  life  with  Scamm,  and  by 
repelling  the  calumnies  levelled  by 


St  Simon  and  others  against  her  con- 
duct  as  a  young  woman.  A  more 
trying  and  p^ous  position  can 
scarcelv  be  imagined  than  that  of  this 
beautiful  girl  of  seventeen,  exposed 
to  the  seductions  and  contamination 
of  the  equivocal  society  that  fre- 
quented the  house  of  the  paralytic 
wit,  whose  nurse  she  had  become  when 
she  accepted  the  title  of  his  wife. 
Whilst  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  in  the 
words  of  St  Simon,  *^  was  a  sort  of 
academy  of  wits,  of  gallantry,  virtue, 
and  science,  the  rendezvous  of  all  who 
were  distinguished  by  quality  and 
merit — a  tribunal  to  which  it  was  im- 
perative to  defer,  and  whose  decisions 
had  great  weight  in  society,"  there 
existed  in  Paris  another  coterie,  whose 
meetings,  less  select,  were  often  far 
gayer  than  those  of  the  more  aristo- 
cratic and  dignified  assembly.  "There 
too,"  says  M.  de  Noailles,  "  courtiers 
were  to  be  seen,  in  company  with 
Marion  de  Lorme  and  Ninon  de  TEn- 
clos,  and  mingled  with  men  of  letters, 
but  all  those  were  ban  vivants  and 
gay  companions.  In  the  midst  of  this 
circle  was  enthroned  a  little  man  of 
grotesque  countenance,  deformed  from 
illness,  and  constantly  in  pain,  but 
always  laughing  and  makmg  all 
around  him  laugh.  Of  inexhaustible 
gaiety,  fertile  in  sallies  and  full  of 
wit,  his  reputation  drew  a  crowd 
around  his  8i<^  conch.  This  little 
man  was  Scarron ;  he  is  entitled  to  a 
place  here,  not  only  from  his  personal 
celebrity,  but  also  because  his  house 
was  one  of  the  principal  meeting- 
places  of  that  secondary  sodely, 
which  was  not  unconnected  with  the 
social  transformation  we  speak  of. 
When  the  beaux  esprits  of  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Palais  Cardinal,  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Marais  Scarron's 
drawiuff-room  opened.  In  the  one 
place,  fine  sentiment,  refined  conver- 
sation, romantic  intrigues  and  bril- 
liant but  somewhat  pretentious  en- 
tertainments;  in  the  other,  gaiety, 
joy,  folly,  suppers  to  which  each 
guest  contributed  his  dish,  and  where 
the  language  was  as  free  as  the 
thoughts." 

Scarron,  a  clear-sighted  appredator 
of  the  failings  and  vices  of  himself  and 
his  boon  compani<ms,  foretold,  in  cy- 
nical phrase,  a  speedy  change  in  w 
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retiriDg  simplicity  of  the  yonng  girl 
who  was  to  become  the  daily  witness 
of  their  joyoas  meeting.  For  once 
he  was  mistaken.  As  Madame  Scar- 
ron,  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign^  ex- 
changed her  timidity  for  dignity,  and 
corb^,  instead  of  sharing,  the  license 
of  her  husband  and  his  friends.  "  By 
her  decent  and  modest  manners,"  says 
Madame  de  Caylus  in  her  Souvenirs^ 
^^  this  young  person  inspired  so  much 
respect,  that  none  of  the  young  men 
who  frequented  the  house  dared  utter 
an  ambiguous  expression  in  her  pre- 
sence, and  that  one  of  them  was  heard 
to  say — •  If  I  had  to  take  a  liberty 
with  the  queen,  or  with  Madame  Scar- 
ron,  I  should  not  hesitate  an  instant : 
I  would  risk  it  rather  with  the  queen.'" 
The  becoming  dignity  that  inspired 
this  feeling  of  awe,  was  unmingled 
with  that  austerity  which — we  say  it 
with  all  deference  to  M.  de  Noailles 
and  her  other  eulogists — contributed 
to  the  gloom  that  overshadowed  the 
latter  years  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
Already  the  lately  converted  Calvinist 
showed  herself  rigid  in  the  prescribed 
observances  of  her  new  creed.  **  In 
Lent  time,"  says  Mademoiselle  de 
Caylus,  "  she  would  eat  a  herring  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  and  then  retire 
to  her  chamber."  This,  however,  the 
same  writer  remarks,  was  part  of  a 
necessary  system,  adopted  out  of  re- 
gard to  her  reputation,  and  to  check 
the  forwardness  of  those  who  habi- 
tually surrounded  her.  Scarron,  jovial 
and  easy,  took  no  offence  that  his 
friends  brought  to  his  table  the  ma- 
terials of  a  feast.  Once  the  Count  de 
Lude  did  this  rather  unexpectedly; 
Scarron  shared  the  repast,  but  his  wife 
betook  herself  to  her  apartment.  Her 
amiability,  and  the  charm  of  her  con- 
versation, destroyed  the  sting  of  these 
tacit  reproofs,  without  neutralising 
their   wholesome   effect.     She   was 

generally  liked,  not  only  by  men,  but 
y  her  own  sex.  When  the  nieces  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin  were  sent  to  Brou- 
age  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  planned 
to  remove  one  of  them  from  the  vici- 
nity of  the  jroung  king,  who  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  they  were  most 
urgent  that  Madame  Scarron  should 
accompany  them.  Her  poverty  pre- 
vented her.  Scarron  was  not  fortu- 
nate. A  lawsuit  lost  him  the  chief 
part  of  his  income ;  a  satirical  couplet, 
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levelled  at  Mazarin,  cost  him  a  pen- 
sion ;  and,  although  he  humbly  re- 
tracted the  lampoon,  the  avaricious 
Cardinal  would  not  restore  the  allow- 
ance. Notwithstanding  these  reverses, 
the  last  years  of  Scarron's  life  were 
probably  the  happiest.  "I  am  not 
surprised,"  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
said  to  him,  when  she  had  seen  his 
wife,  ^^  that,  with  the  most  amiable 
woman  in  Paris  by  your  side,  you 
are,  notwithstanding  your  sufferings, 
the  most  cheerful  man."  It  had  long 
been  a  system  with  Scarron  to  con- 
ceal his  sufferings ;  it  was  his  whim 
to  play  the  philosopher,  and  to  laugh 
and  jest  when  writhing  with  the  gout. 
But  he  had  his  hours  of  deep  dejection 
and  prostration,  and  these  his  watch- 
ful and  affectionate  wife  soon  detected. 
At  the  same  time  she  saw  that  pity 
was  intolerable  to  him,  and  that  ap- 
plause and  admiration  alone  consoled 
him  for  his  physical  pains  and  degra- 
dation. She  laughed  at  his  sallies, 
she  tended  him  as  his  nurse,  she  acted 
as  his  secretary — ^writing,  at  his  dic- 
tation, his  letters  and  books,  and  fre- 
quently prevailing  with  him  to  modify 
objectionable  passages  and  coarse  ex- 
pressions. 

The  circumstance  most'  likely  to 
tarnish  the  reputation  of  Madame 
Scarron  was  her  intimacy  with  Ninon 
de  TEnclos,  who  won  her  heart  by  her 
graceful  and  affectionate  manners,  and 
by  the  charm  of  her  intercourse.  Here 
we  are  forbidden  to  follow  the  common 
rule  of  judging  persons  by  the  com- 
pany they  keep.  Neither  can  we 
apply  the  rigorous  code  of  decorum 
now  happily  in  force.  We  must  en- 
deavour to  enter  into  the  ideas  and 
feelings  prevalent  in  France  two  cen- 
turies ago,  although,  even  then,  this  in- 
timacy gave  their  greatest  advantage 
to  the  enemies  and  calumniators 
of  Madame  Scarron.  "  Some  persons," 
says  M.  de  Noailles,  ^^have  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  Madame  Scar- 
ron*s  habits  of  piety  and  virtue  could 
be  reconciled  with  such  an  intimacy, 
which  was  believed,  however,  to  be 
closer  than  it  really  was,  the  report 
having  long  been  spread  that  she  and 
Ninon  were  accustomed  to  share  the 
same  bed— a  circumstance  which  at 
that  time  would  have  had  nothing 
verpr  strange.  This  friendship  is  ex- 
plained by  the  part  that  Ninon  played 
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singular  a  one,  that  the  great 
Cond^  meetins^  her  on  the  public 
promenade,  did  not  hesitate  to  pay 
his  respects  to  her,  hat  in  hand,  at 
the  door  of  her  carriage.  It  is  ex- 
plained also  by  Madame  Scarron's 
position  in  her  hnsband's  honse,  where 
Ninon  had  long  been  a  visitor,  and 
by  the  easy  morality  of  the  period. 
.  .  .  Ninon  was  then  nearly  forty, 
twenty  years  older  than  Madame 
Scarron.  Her  conduct  was  more  re- 
strained than  in  her  youths  and,  with- 
out being  much  more  moral,  it  was 
externally  more  decent.*'  The  extent 
of  this  comparative  decency  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  Ninon  was 
then  living  in  the  country  with  Vil- 
larceaux,  her  favourite  lover,  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  young  wife,  who, 
with  her  infant  daughter,  dwelt  in 
retirement  at  Paris,  or  at  her  mother's 
chateau.  Villarceanx  fell  in  love 
with  Madame  Scarron,  and  Ninon, 
who  was  desirous  of  transferring  her 
favour  to  Coligny,  assisted  him  in  his 
pursuit  of  la  Mie  Indienne^  the  name 
frequently  given  to  Mademoiselle  d' Au  - 
bign^  from  her  childhood  having  been 
pused  in  the  West  Indies.  Informed 
of  the  conspiracy  against  her  virtue, 
Madame  Soirron  was  about  to  quarrel 
with  Ninon,  but  abstained  upon  re- 
flection, and,  in  concert  with  the 
Abb^  TStu,  arranged  a  plan  to  reclaim 
VUlarceaux.  The  counter-plot  was 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Vil- 
larceanx was  inveigled  into  writing  a 
letter,  in  which  he  declared  he  re- 
nounced for  ever  the  unworthy  connec- 
tion with  Ninon.  On  repairing  to  a 
rendezvous  accorded  him  by  Madame 
Scarron,  he  found  himself  in  presence 
of  his  wife,  who  thanked  him  with 
tears,  and  an  effusion  of  tenderness,  for 
the  assurance  of  future  fidelitv  he  had 
spontaneously  transmitted  to  her.  She 
had  received  the  letter  intended  for 
Madame  Scarron.  Touched  by  her 
affection,  and  by  that  of  his  little 
daughter,  Yillarceaux  accepted  with 
a  good  grace  the  part  of  a  penitent 
husband  thus  skilfrdly  imposed  upon 
him,  wrote  a  grateful  letter  to  his  fair 
deceiver,  and  was  ever  afterwards  her 
attached  friend.  Madame  de  Genlis, 
in  her  historical  romance,  or  romantic 
histoiy,  of   Madame  de  Maintenon^ 


relates  this  incident  in  much  detaU, 
and  with  all  the  attraction  of  style  for 
which  the  clever  mistress  of  Egaiit^ 
was  distinguished.  But  at  the  l^st  it 
has  a  Decameronian  savour ;  and  al- 
though the  end  attained  was  unques* 
tionably  laudable,  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  with  the  notions  of  propriety 
of  the  present  day  the  part  played  in 
the  intrigue  by  a  virtuous  and  beauti- 
ful woman  of  twentv.  The  chief 
imputations  cast  upon  her  by  cotem- 
poraries  have  reference  to  this  same 
yillarceaux,  but  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Scarron.  During  his  life» 
only  one  person,  Gilles  Boileau,  dared, 
out  of  animosity  to  the  husband,  to 
defame  the  virtue  of  the  wife.  This 
he  did  in  an  epigram,  which  excited 
universal  indignation  j  and  a  hint 
from  a  person  of  quality,  that  he 
might  perhaps  be  repaid  by  cudgel- 
ling, induced  him  to  retract  the  calum- 
ny. Ninon  herself,  who,  it  appears,  was 
very  anxious  to  see  her  otherwise,  did 
unwilling  homage  to  the  strict  cor- 
rectness of  her  youngfriend's  conduct; 
and  Tallemant  des  B^ux,  the  scan- 
dalous chronicler  of  the  day,  who  was 
apt  enough  to  record  as  facts  malicious 
and  unfounded  reports,  casts  no  im- 
putation upon  her.  St  Simon  furiously 
attacks  her  conduct  after  the  death  of 
Scarron.  This  writer,  deprived  by  his 
independent  character  of  the  favour 
of  Louis  XTV,,  scarcely  attempts 
to  dissemble  his  hatred  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  of  the  king's  legiti- 
mated bastards — and  doubtless  it 
frequently  rendered  him  partial  and 
unjust ;  but  M.  de  Noailles  goes  too 
far  in  refusing  all  historical  value  to 
his  Memoirs.  *^  St  Simon,"  he  says, 
**  is  a  painter,  a  poet,  an  orator, 
anything  you  like,  except  an  histo- 
rian." And  he  devotes  some  pages 
to  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  credit  of 
the  author  he  thus  condemns,  as 
eagerly  as  though  he  had  inherited 
the  animosities  of  his  ancestor,  that 
Due  de  Noailles  whom  Dudos  shows 
us  trembling  with  fury,  when  com- 
pelled by  St  Simon's  persistance  to 
do  justice  to  the  town  of  Feriguenx, 
cruelly  oppressed  by  his  friend  Coar- 
sen.* He  successfully  exposes  cer- 
tain weaknesses  and  blunders  of  St 
Simon,  but  we  doubt  the  success  of 


*  Duolos,  MinoWe$8eer€Ui\,  830-34. 
VOL.  Lxvn.— NO.  coccxn. 
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his  attonpt  wholly  to  pot  wide  his 
Memoirs,  as  nntnistworth j  in  aU  that 
rehUee  to  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
although  St  Simoii  has  certamly  too 
lij^tly  aooepted  caihimnies  respectiag 
her,  eiurrait  at  a  period  whea  he  him- 
self was  as  yet  unborn.  Bat  ooatro- 
Torsies  of  this  kind  are  now  interestiBg 
to  veiy  few,  except  for  the  cnrions 
traits  and  details  they  bring  fiorwaid, 
of  times  from  whidi  the  present  gene- 
yatkni  is  separated  by  the  magnkade 
and  crowd  of  erents,  eren  more  than 
hy  the  lapse  of  years. 

After  Scarron's  death,  his  wiibw 
was  liyittg  in  retirement  in  a  little 
lodging  of  the  Roe  des  Toomelles, 
occupied  with  books,  and  with  such 
chantable  works  as  her  limited  means 
allowed,  when  fortone  sought  her  out. 
The  poet  of  goyemess  to  the  king's 
children  by  Madame  de  Montespan 
was  offered  to  her,  and  she  accepted 
it,  on  eonditioa  that  the  appointment 
shonld  oome  in  tiie  form  of  an  order 
from  Lonis  XIY .  ^  She  fbared,  per- 
haps, lest  the  dandestine  edacation  of 
children,  who  might  never  be  recog- 
nised by  their  father,  shonld  place  her 
in  a  fUse  position  in  society,  by  which 
she  was  honoured  and  cherished;  and 
she  would  not  have  it  said  that  she 
had  sought  it,  or  eren,  in  some  sort, 
Toluntarily  accepted  it."  It  was  a 
mixture  of  prudery  and  prudence,  of 
care  for  her  reputation,  and  regard 
for  her  interests,  frequently  observable 
in  the  course  of  her  career,  which 
dictated  this  stipulaticm.  M.  de 
Koailles  admits  that,  besides  the  ddi- 
eate  motive  above  cited,  she  tiiought 
it  safer  to  hold  her  appointment  by 
the  king's  will,  than  at  the  ca{Mice  c« 
his  mistress.  There  was  less  ohance 
of  an  affiront,  and  a  better  one  of  a 
pension.  As  to  her  position,  it  was 
unavoidably  equivocal  in  the  eyea  kA 
the  worid  —  at  least  after  a  time, 
when,  owing  to  the  increased  numbers 
of  her  charge,  she  went  to  reside  in  a 
large  isohited  house  near  Yaugirard, 
where  she  ceased  to  receive  her 
friends,  and  occupied  herself  enthf^ 
with  the  children,  her  care  of  whom 
was  most  tender  and  maternal.  Her 
sudden  renunciation  of  society,  her 
solitary  life,  and  the  king's  visits,  made 
the  worid  talk,  and  reports  even  spread 
of  her  having  supplanted  Madame 
de  Montespan.  Gradually,  however, 
the  mystery  was  dissipated,  and  the 


true  state  of  thiags  became  known. 
It  was  very  soon  after  her  iastallatioii 
in  this  retreat,  according  to  Madaaw de 
Gaylus,  that  she  first  began  to  occuot 
the  king's  thou^ts.  Madame  m 
Montespan's  eld^  daughter  having 
died,  ^^Madame  Scarnm  was  as  n»ch 
aflected  as  the  most  tender  mother 
could  have  bden,  and  much  more  than 
was  the  real  mother ;  whereupon  the 
king  said,  ^  She  knows  well  how  to 
love,  aad  there  would  be  pleasure  in 
being  beloved  by  her' — words  which 
constitute  an  epoch  in  the  interoourse 
of  Madame  deMaintenon  and  tbe  khig. 
It  is  thought  that  from  that  time  the 
king  was  sensible  to  her  attractions, 
and  even  that  he  testified  as  much  to 
her."  One  of  her  letters  to  Madame  de 
Coulanges,  written  at  about  that  pe- 
riod, and  quoted  at  length  by  M.  de 
NoaiUes,  fully  confirms  this  opinion. 
Hiis  was  m  1672.  It  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  attachment,  fall 
of  romantic  incidents  and  sentim^ital 
episode8--of  quarrels  with  Madame  de 
Montespan,  and  of  moral  relapses  on 
the  part  of  Louis,  who,  dnrmg  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  time,  was  in  the  transi- 
tion state  from  the  character  of  the 
elegant  profligate  to  that  of  the  en- 
wcye  bigot.  Twelve  or  thirteen  years 
later— in  1685,  according  to  the  most 
likely  calculatioa  —  the  king  being 
forty-seven  years  old,  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  three  years  his  se- 
nior, the  Archbishop  of  Paris  cele- 
brated tiieir  secret  marriage  m  an 
oratory  at  Versailles,  in  presence  of 
Pke  la  Chaise,  (who  said  the  mass,) 
of  the  king's  xaki-^'diondn't^  and  of 
M.  de  Montchevreuil,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Some  writers  have  said  that  Louvois 
was  present,  but  this,  for  reasons 


ly  given,  appears  very  doubt- 
fhl,  as,  indeed,  are  many  of  the  de- 
tails popularly  credited  with  regard 
to  this  shigular  union.  The  date  of 
the  event  seems  fixed  with  tolend)le 
certainty  by  La  BaumeDe,  in  his  3tfe- 
moin  of  Madame  de  Mamtemm,  He 
says,  uat  one  day,  when  reprimand- 
ing the  Duchess  of  Bummdy,  she  said 
to  her— ^'  I  was  what  I  am  before  yon 
WOTO  bom."  The  Dndiess  of  Bur- 
gundy was  bom  the  IStfa  December 
1686.  Voltaire  assigns  a  later  date  to 
the  marriage— incorrectly,  if  this 
anecdote  be  true  ;  and  St  Simon 
alleges  it  to  have  taken  place  imme- 
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dtately  sfter  the  qneen^s  deatb,  in  ike 
winter  of  1688-4^  without,  however, 
ueigidBg  any  ralid  reasons  for  the 
assertion.  The  date,  however,  is  im- 
material; the  &ct  of  the  marriage  has 
Ipng  since  been  established  by  testi- 
mcmj  that  admits  not  of  dispute. 
And  even  if  the  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
and  other  equally,  trustworthy  per- 
aoiiB*  had  not  left  written  eyidence  oi 
the  £aet,  the  king^s  behaviour  to  Ma- 
dame de  Makitenon,  and  certain  parts 
of  hm  own  deportment,  would  leave 
no  room  for  doubt.  **  At  the  prome- 
nades of  Marly,"  says  Duclos,  ^^  shut 
np  in  a  sedan-chair,  to  avoid  the  least 
iH-eath  ^  air,  she  had  the  king  walk- 
ing by  her  side,  and  taking  off  his  hat 
each  time  that  he  bent  forward  to 
speak  to  her.  Thus  was  she  also  seen 
on  a  rising  ground  at  the  camp  of 
Complkgae^  surrounded  by  all  the 
court,  the  king  on  foot  beside  her,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  seated  on 
<me  of  the  poles  of  the  chair.  In  her 
own  apartments  it  was  still  less  pos- 
sible to  mistake  the  queen.  She  rose 
not  on  the  entrance  of  princes  of  the 
blood,  who  had  to  demand  an  au- 
dience before  they  were  admitted  to 
her  presence,  unless,  indeed,  they  were 
sent  for  to  receive  some  dry  repn- 
mand.  SbA  never  called  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  otherwise  than  mignorme^ 
and  the  duchess  always  addressed  her 
as  otm^."  How  strange  a  contrast ! 
Thirty  years  previously,  this  woman 
of  fifty,  before  whom  the  greatest  king 
in  Europe  now  stood  uncovered — a 
mark  of  req>ect  he  had  never  shown 
to  the  queen,  or  to  an^  of  his  mis- 
tresses—had walked,  m  the  flower 
of  her  youth  and  beauty,  beside  the 
chair  in  which  the  poor  cripple  Scar- 
Ton  took  his  airing,  beneath  the 
arcades  of  the  Place  ftoyale. 

For  some  years  before  the  marriage, 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  power  over 
Louis  XIY.,  although  occasionally 
weakened  by  the  fugitive  seductions 
of  Madame  de  Fontange,  or  some 
other  favourite  of  the  hour,  was  as 
great,  to  all  wpearance,  as  at  any 
subsequent  period.  Already  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  the  priests  and  Jesuits  who 
accompanied  her  advent,  was  visible 
in  the  violent  efforts  made  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Huguenots— ef- 
forts which,  when  unsuccessful,  w^re 


replaced  by  the  most  oppressive  and 
erael  measures.  These  persecutions 
were  preceded  and  aceoapanied  hj 
ardent  attend  at  proselytism.  On 
all  sides,  missionaries  were  at  work. 
When  they  ftuOed,  dragoons  replaced 
them.  Hie  sword  suooeeded  to  the 
orueiflx.  Neither  were  sneeessfhl; 
but  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
fiunilies,  belonging  to  the  most  intel- 
ligent classes  of  the  iVeneh  population, 
fled  from  their  native  land,  where  re- 
ligious liberty  was  refased  them,  to 
enrich  other  countries  hf  tiieur  inge- 
nuity and  industry.  By  guarding 
the  frontiers,  Louvois  endeavoured, 
b«t  in  vain,  to  check  this  wholesale 
emigration,  the  evil  of  which  was  in- 
sufficient to  wrest  ocmeessions  from 
the  king.  '^  The  flrst  of  religions  for 
Louis  XIV.,"  says  Dudes,  "  was  the 
belief  in  the  royal  authority.  Igno- 
rant, besides,  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
super8titioi»s  in  his  devotion,  he  pur- 
sued a  real  or  imaginary  heresy  as  an 
act  of  disobedience,  and  thought  to 
expiate  his  fiiidts  by  persecution.*' 
Always  inclined  to  tyranny,  this  qua- 
lity augmented  tenfold  when  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Ingotry  and 
the  Jesuits,  of  which  body  St  Simon 
asserts  that  he  became  a  lay  member. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  as  much 
under  their  influence  as  if  he  had 
been  bound  by  the  terrible  obligations 
imposed  upon  the  members  of  that 
execrable  fraternity.  "The  revoca- 
ti(m  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  the 
most  terrible  act  of  this  fanatical  de- 
votion. Louis  pretended  to  the  rule 
of  c(msciences.  France,  already 
netted  by  war,  luxury,  and  festivals, 
was  dep<^ulated  by  proscriptions; 
and  the  foreigner  was  the  gainer  by 
our  losses.  Ix>ui9  was  but  the  blind 
instrument  of  this  barbarity.  They 
represented  to  him,  under  the  black- 
est colours,  those  heretics  to  whom 
his  graadfrither  Henry  chiefly  owed 
his  crown.*  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
bom  in  the  bosom  of  Calvinism,  feared 
to  draw  suspicion  on  her  own  ortho- 
doxy by  intercession  for  her  former 
brethren."*  Voltaire,  whom  M.  de 
Noailles  admits  to  be  tolerably  cor- 
rect in  his  judgment  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  says  that  she  did  not  press 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  its  consequences,  but  that  neither 


*  Pco^s,  i.,  193-94. 
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did  she  oppose  it.  It  is  significant, 
however,  of  the  nnscrnpnlous  lengths 
to  which  she  deemed  herself  justified 
in  going  to  obtain  converts  to  Rome, 
that,  dorine  the  absence  at  sea  of  her 
cousin,  M.  de  Villette,  she  frandnlently 
obtained  possession  of  his  vonng  chil- 
dren, and  prevailed  with  them  to 
abjnre  their  father^s  religion.  *^  She 
was  full  of  joy,"  says  M.  de  Noailles, 
"  to  have  rendered  so  great  a  service 
to  their  sonls— greater  even  than  to 
their  fortunes."  The  latter  point, 
however,  was  not  neglected;  and,  sub- 
sequently, the  king  gave  a  regiment 
of  dragoons  to  the  ddest  son,  and  a 
commission  in  hb  guards  to  the 
younger.  In  a  letter  to  her  brother, 
dated  19th  December  1680,  she  deve- 
lops her  plan  for  the  conversion  of  all 
her  young  relatives.  ^^  Young  de 
Murray,"  she  says,  speaking  of  jMf.  de 
Villette's  eldest  boy,  "has  long  been  a 
Catholic.  M.  de  Saint-Hermine  ar- 
rived to-day,  and  I  think  will  give  me 
more  trouble.  In  a  few  days  I  shall 
have  Mesdemoiselles  de  SiEdnt-Her- 
mine,  de  Caumont,  and  de  Murray ; 
I  hope  I  shall  not  miss  one.  But  I 
like  Minette,  whom  I  saw  at  Cognac. 
If  yon  could  send  her  to  me,  you 
would  do  me  a  great  pleasure.  There 
are  no  other  means  Aan  violence ;  for 
they  win  be  much  afflicted  in  thefamUy 
by  de  Murray's  conversion ;  you 
should  prevail  with  her,  therefore,  to 
write  to  me  that  she  wishes  to  become 
a  Catholic.  Ton  will  send  me  her 
letteA  I  will  send  you  back  a  lettre-de- 
cachet^  in  virtue  of  which  you  will 
take  her  into  your  own  house,  until 
you  find  an  opportunity  of  sending  her 
ofl^,  by  means  of  the  M.  de  Xaintes,  or 
M.  de  Tours."  In  this  creditable 
manner  were  employed,  it  appears,  a 
part  of  the  nine  thousand  Mtres-de- 
cachet  issued  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  sumamed  the  Great  It  were 
easy  to  give  a  host  of  similar  details 
respecting  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
propagandist  manoeuvres.  Doubt- 
less, she  acted  according  to  her  con- 
science, guided  by  the  Jesuitical  max- 
im that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
We  find  her  exultmg  in  the  success  of 
her  intrigues :  *^  On  ne  wnt  que  moiy'^ 
she  S9j8.^^  dans  les /glises,  conduisant 
queJque  Huffuenot^^ 

"  Whilst  the  king  was  occupied  with 
his  amours,"  say  Duclos»  "  the  court  was 
gallant:  the  confessor  stepped  in  and 


took  possession,  it  became  doll  and  hypo- 
critical. The  courtiers  ran  to  the  ohapel 
as  they  before  had  hurried  to  ball  and 
pageant ;  but  the  king  was  still  the  god 
to  whom  the  worship  was  addressed. 
He  had  opportunities  of  perceiring  this. 
Once  that  he  was  expected  at  erenin^ 
prayer,  the  aisles  were  fuU  of  courtly 
dcTotees.  Brissac,  major  of  the  body- 
guard, entered  the  chapel,  said  idond  to 
his  men  that  the  king  was  not  coming, 
and  withdrew  them.  In  an  instant  the 
ohapel  emptied  itself ;  the  Marchioness  of 
Dangeau  and  three  or  four  other  women 
alone  remaining.  A  quarter  of  an  hoar 
afterwards,  Brissac  replaced  the  guards. 
The  King  arriyed,  and  was  astonished  at 
the  extraordinary  solitude.  Brissac  told 
him  the  reason ;  Louis  laughed,  and  per- 
haps he  pardoned  the  indifference  to 
religion  in  farour  of  the  respect  and  fear 
shown  to  his  person." 

The  morality  of  which  the  king  set 
an  example  after  his  second  marriage, 
found  as  few  sincere  imitators  as  his 
exaggerated  devotion.  No  words, 
that  we  can  venture  to  employ,  would 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  profli- 
gacy prevalent  under  his  reign — of  the 
debaucheries  of  the  clergy,  the  vileness 
of  the  courtiers,  the  immorality  of 
all  classes.  Dulaure,  in  his  Tableau 
Moral  of  Paris,  under*  Louis  XTV., 
gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  state 
of  society :  and  although  he  has  been 
taxed  with  exaggeration  in  certain 
financial  statistics  relating  to  that 
reign,  his  evidence  b  corroborated  by 
the  records  of  the  time,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  as  to  its  morals.  **  The 
clergy,"  he  says,  "  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  men  of  genius,  who  threw  a 
bright  lustre  upon  their  century,  and 
of  a  few  others,  commendable  for  their 
talents  and  regular  lives,  were  plunged 
in  ignorance  and  dissoluteness.  When 
the  conversion  of  the  Protestants  was 
undertaken,  hardly  a  priest  was  to  be 
found  in  the  rural  districts  capable  of 
instructing  them  by  his  discourse,  and 
of  edifying  them  by  his  conduct. 
The  king  set  an  example  of  disorder 
by  his  gallantries."  A  king  who 
scrupled  not  to  travel  With  his  wife 
and  his  two  mistresses,  (de  Montes- 
pan  and  la  Yalli^re,)  all  in  the  same 
carriage — whilst  the  people  flocked  to 
see  the  three  queens,  as  they  called 
them  — could  with  ill  grace  have 
shown  himself  too  severe  a  censor  of 
his  subjects.  Later,  however,  in  the 
height  of  his  fanaticism,  when  he  was 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  piona 
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Madame  de  Maintenon  and  his  spiri- 
tual advisers,  and  religion  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  dergy  and  coor* 
tiers  continued  their  evil  courses, 
merely  adding  hypocrisy  to  their  other 
vices.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  de 
Harlay,  was  noted  for  his  debauch- 
eries, notwithstanding  which  he  was 
about  to  receive  a  cardinal*s  hat, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  apoplexy 
in  1695.  "What  is  now  wanted," 
wrote  Madame  de  S^vign^  "  is  some 
one  to  make  his  funeral  oration. 
They  say  there  are  only  two  trifling 
considerations  that  render  the  task 
difficult— his  life  and  his  death.'*  The 
corruption  of  the  ladies  of  the  court 
was  extreme.  "They  united,"  says 
Dulaure,  "  pride  with  baseness,  licen- 
tiousness with  devotion,  the  forms  of 
politeness  with  acts  of  cruelty.  When 
too  old  for  amorous  intrigues,  they 
became  passionate  gamblers,  quarrel- 
some, litigious,  false  devotees,  the 
tyrants  of  their  homes,  the  curse  of 
their  families.  The  annals  of  tribu- 
nals, and  historical  records,  afford 
abundant  and  indisputable  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  this  picture.  We  have 
already  seen  a  specimen  of  their  morals 
in  the  matter  of  the  poisonings" — 
referring  to  the  affair  of  La  Yoisin 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers, 
in  which  a  great  number  of  noble  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  court  were 
mixed  up,  although  most  of  them  got 
off  with  light  punishment.  When 
devotion  (or  hypocrisy)  had  become^ 
the  fashion  at  court,  "  the  lady  gam- 
blers," says  a  cotemporary  writer, 
"  upon  separating,  pronounced  a  for- 
mula, bv  which  they  reciprocally  made 
each  other  a  present  of  any  gains  that 
might  have  been  unfairly  acquired. 
This  mode  of  defrauding  God,  prac- 
tised by  so  many  pious  harpies,  even 
in  the  vary  apartments  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  appeared  to  me  an  emi- 
nently characteristic  trait."  Tolerance 
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went  yet  farther ;  and  men,  known  to 
have  committed  ignominious  crimes, 
such  as  theft  and  coining,  were  ad- 
mitted, in  virtue  of  theur  ancient 
names  and  amusing  qualities,  into  the 
very  highest  circles.  As  for  cheating 
at  cards,  nothing  was  thought  of  it. 
The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Duke  de  Grammont  speaks  jestingly 
of  his  addiction  to  this  base  practice. 
"  A  great  sharper  and  a  great  cheat 
at  play,"  says  St  Simon.  This  is  the 
Duke  de  Grammont  of  whom  we  read 
in  L^montey's  Nouveaux  Memoires  de 
DangeaUy  that,  in  his  seventy-third 
year,  his  wife  made  him  say  a  pater- 
noster, for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
"Truly  a  fine  prayer  I"  he  said; 
"trAo  made  itf^^  Bussy  Rabutin, 
in  his  Memoirs,  mentions  that,  having 
been  robbed,  he  suspected  one  of  his 
retinue :  "  I  strongly  suspected  that 
gentleman,"  he  remarks,  as  if  the 
thing  were  quite  natural,  "  for  he  had 
been  all  his  life  a  sharper."  And 
elsewhere  he  speaks  of  an  equerry,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  whose  bravery  and 
friendship  he  extols,  and  adds,  (as 
quietly  as  if  he  were  saying  that  the 
man  was  a  ^ood  shot  and  horseman,) 
"  he  was  addicted  to  every  vice,  and 
robbery  and  murder  were  as  familiar 
to  him  as  eating  and  drinking."  Such 
lenity  is  best  explained  by  the  prac- 
tices of  the  ^at  nobles  themselves. 
At  the  rejoicmgs  celebrated  at  Ver- 
sailles, for  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
grandson,  where  the  pri^ices  and  cour- 
tiers literally  bent  under  the  weight 
of  embroidery  and  jewds,*  some 
noble  thieves  made  an  immense  booty, 
and  had  the  audacity  to  cut  off  a 
piece  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy*s 
dress,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
a  diamond  clasp.  "  The  Chevalier  de 
Sully  caught  one  of  the  robbers  in  the 
act :  ii  woe  a  man  of  the  first  quality. 
They  supposed  he  wished  to  get  where- 
with to  pay  for  his  coat,  and  the  king 


*  Laznrj  in  dress  was  carried  to  a  scandalously  extravagant  height  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  King  set  the  example,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  splen- 
dour of  his  clothes  contributed  to  his  personal  grandeur.  Dulanre  is  rery  severe 
upon  him  for  this  weakness.  **  When,  in  February  1715,"  he  says,  ^  the  Jesaits,  to 
divert  the  emiitt  of  Louis  XIV,  qent  him  a  supposititious  ambassador  from  the  King  of 
PeTsia,  a  foreign  merchant  being  made  to  play  this  part  at  the  Court  of  France,  the 
monarch,  continually  the  dupe  of  these  priests'  knafery,  thought  it  necessary  to  dis- 
play all  his  magnificence  to  the  pretended  envoy.  He  put  on  a  dress  of  gold  stuff 
and  watered  silk,  embroidered  with  diamonds  to  a  value  of  twelfe  and  a  half  millions 
of  livres,  and  the  coat  was  so  heavy  that  he  changed  it  after  his  diuuer."  See  also 
DangeauU  Memoirs,  by  Madame  de  Sartory,  ii.  117. 
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pardoned  him."  The  mixture  of  big- 
otry and  liberttnism,  prevalent  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  centorj,  was  most 
curious.  Compliance  with  the  forms 
of  religion,  with  fasts,  and  penitence, 
was  hdd  far  more  important  than  a 
virtuous  life.  Louis  XIV.'s  son,  known 
as  the  Grand'Da/^iny  conudered  it 
one  of  the  blackest  of  crimes  to  eat 
meat  on  a  fast-day.  During  Lent  he 
sent  to  Paris  for  one  of  his  mistresses, 
An  actress  named  Raisin ;  and  whea 
she  came  be  gave  her  nothing  to  eat, 
but  saiad  and  bread  fried  in  oil,  ima- 
gining that  a  sin  avoided  expiated  a 
sin  committed.  The  king's  brother, 
eating  a  biscuit,  said  to  the  Abbd 
Feuillet,  a  canon  of  St  Cloud,  "  This 
is  not  breaking  thefaet?"  ''Eat  a 
calf,"  replied  the  priest,  with  a  frank- 
ness and  honesty  rare  at  that  tune, 
'' and  be  a  Christian."  It  was  the  age 
of  hypocrisy  and  outward  observance. 
The  husk  of  religion  was  offered  to 
God ;  the  grain  was  nowhere.  People 
went  daily  to  church;  there  to  talk 
and  laug^,  and  see  their  friends.  In  a 
work  that  appeared  in  1713,  entitled 
''A  Letter  frxMn  a  Layman  to  his  Friend 
^n  the  immodesty  and  profanation 
-committed  in  Churches,"  the  author, 
after  describing  the  irreverence  and  un- 
becoming attitudes  of  the  congregation, 
adds  this  reflection — ''  It  is  truly 
extraordinary  that  people  reckon  it  a 
great  sin  not  to  att^id  mass,  but 
make  no  scruple  of  the  profanations 
they  there  commit."  But  neither 
satire,  sermon,  nor  reprimand  could 
rq)ress  the  indecency  then  remarkable 
in  womMi's  attire,  and  which  was  pre- 
scribed by  court  etiquette,  whose  laws 
none  dared  violate  or  attempt  to  re- 
form. Even  in  his  most  ferv^t  hours 
of  fanaticism,  etiquette  was  paramount 
with  the  king  to  every  other  considera- 
tion. As  usual,  the  town  took  pattern 
by  the  court,  and  the  immorality  of 
Paris  has  seldom  been  (greater  &an 
during  the  years  of  Louis  XlV.'s  devo- 
tion and  ennui — those  years  of  dnlness 
and  discontent  of  which  Madame  de 
Maintenon  so  bitterly  complains  in  her 
letters.  From  the  hypocritical  con- 
cealment of  this  reign,  to  the  open 
license  of  the  Eegency,  the  apparent 
change  was  great,  but  the  real  increase 


of  depravity  was  far  from  consider- 
able. 

M.  de  NoaiUes,  in  common  with  all 
t^e  admirers  of  MadamedeMaintenon, 
represents  her  heart  to  have  been 
more  interested  than  her  ambitiom  in 
the  success  of  the  skilful  course  of  con- 
duct by  which,  after  the  death  of  the 
queen,  she  riveted  the  king's  fetters, 
and  decoyed  him  to  the  altar.  If  hec 
anticipations  of  happiness  from  the 
marriage  were  sanguine,  they  were  far 
from  realised.  It  was  difficult  for  any 
attachment  to  endure  the  constant 
presence  of  Louis's  intense  egotism, 
and  her  strong  good  sense  cannot  but 
have  been  disg^ted  by  the  prodigtous 
doses  of  adulation  he  daily  o(»npla- 
cently  imbibed.  The  magnitude  of 
these  is  shown  in  a  curious  passage 
from  Duclos : — 

^  NeTer  was  a  privoe  the  object  of  so 
mach  adoratioii.  The  homage  paid  him 
WM  a  wocshipi  an  emiilatio&  of  aerrilityy 
a  coBspiraey  of  ealogiuma,  which  be 
blofifaed  not  to  reoeiye,  Biaoe  others 
blushed  not  to  offer  them.  The  dedica- 
tion of  his  statue  in  the  Place  des  Yie- 
toirea  was  an  apotheosis.  The  prolognea 
of  operas  intoxicated  him  with  corrupt 
incense,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  natve- 
tnent  sane  them  himself.  The  Bishop  of 
Noyon,  (Clermont  Tonnerre,)  so  Tain- 
glorious  and  so  rile,  founded  a  prize  at 
the  Academy,  to  celebrate  in  perpetuity 
the  Tirtaes  of  Louis  XIY.  as  an  inex- 
haustible subject.  Men  went  in  the 
morning  to  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre,  to 
hear  the  panegyric  of  St  Louis  ;  and  at 
night,  at  the  Assembly,  they  attended 
with  greater  devotion  to  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  Nor  was  it  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  they  shamelessly  communicated 
to  him  the  subject  of  each  euloginm.  It 
was  not  without  opposition  from  oertaia 
servile  Academicians,  that  I  succeeded  in 
changing  the  subject  of  the  prize  :  *  sack 
difficulty  has  the  soul  that  has  once 
grovelled,  to  raise  itself  from  the  earUi. 
^he  Duke  of  Grammont,  son  of  the  finl 
marshal  of  that  name,  asked  of  the  king 
an  appointment  as  historiographer,  that 
he  nugfat  tatter  by  right  of  office.  If 
others  were  prefnred  to  him,  truth  was 
nothing  the  gainer.  Is  it  astonishing 
that,  in  the  midst  of  a  court  of  poisoner^ 
Louis  fell  into  a  delirium  of  vanity  and 
self-adoration!  .  .  .  Nothing  better 
paints  the  impression  made  by  the  king's 
presence  than  what  happened  to  Henry 


*  Duclos  was  a  distinguished  member  and  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French 
Academy,  as  well  as  historiographer  of  Franooi  under  Louis  XY. 
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Jules  de  Bourbon,  son  of  the  great  Cond€. 
He  had  an  hysterical  affection  which,  in 
any  other  than  a  prince,  would  hare  been 
called  insanity.  It  showed  itself  in  his 
ooeasionally  ISuicying  he  was  a  dog;,  and 
then  he  barked  with  all  his  might.  He 
was  once  seized  with  a  fit  of  this  kind  in 
the  king's  apartment  The  monarch's 
pretence  restrained  the  madness  withont 
wholly  checking  it.  The  maniac  went  to 
ikm  window,  and,  putting  out  his  bead, 
atifled  1mm  Toioe  as  mudi  as  he  oenld, 
■aldng,  at  the  Bane  time,  all  the  grimaces 
with  which  his  barking  waa  habitnally 
accompanied."  * 

Madame  de  MainteBon  must  haye 
feU  oeatiiraally  hamiliated  in  the  per- 
Ma  of  ber  royal  hosband,  whose 
mediBese  of  flattery  was  scaroely  less 
oespicable  than  the  baseness  of  those 
who  admuustered  it ;  and,  in  a  woman 
cf  her  character,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  affection  sorvivlBg  esteem. 
Many  passages  in  her  letters  lead  to 
the  inference  that  ber  love  for  Louis, 
if  it  ever  distinctly  existed,  was  ex- 
dunged,  for  years  before  his  death, 
for  tttter  indifference,  not  to  say  dis- 
like. ''  With  aU  my  good  fortune," 
ahe  wrote  to  one  of  ber  Mends,  ^^  I 
am  dying  of  melancholy.  The  king 
keeps  me  constantly  in  sight  I  see 
no  one.  I  am  obU^  to  rise  at  five 
in  the  morning,  to  find  time  to  write 
to  yon."  And,  in  another  letter,  '^  I 
foel  too  well  that  there  is  no  compen- 
sation for  loss  of  liberty."  Her  dis- 
fttflt  at  the  baseness  of  the  conrtiers 
is  forcibly  expressed  in  various  tet- 
ters :  **  Almost  all,"  she  says,  *^  are 
ready  to  drown  fiieiids  and  relations 
in  order  to  say  a  word  the  more  to 
the  king,  and  to  show  liim  that  they 
sacrifice  everythipg  to  him.  .  .  I 
aee  and  hear  things  that  rouse  my 
displeasure  and  indignation.  Cold- 
blooded assassinations,  causeless  envy, 
treason  without  resentment,  insatiable 
avarice,  despur  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
sperity, baseness  misnamed  magna- 
umity.  I  pause ;  I  cannot  think  of 
tlMse  things  without  anger."  Louis 
XIY. — whose  death  was  more  exem- 
plary than  bis  life,  and  who  recog- 
nised, on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  some 
of  the  chief  errors  of  his  reign  f — 


testified,  in  bis  last  illness,  much  af- 
fection for  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
embracing  her  tenderly,  and  even 
shedding  tears  at  the  thought  of  part- 
ing from  her — the  best  sign  of  human 
feding  and  weakness  that  marked 
the  dosing  scene  of  his  existence. 
^*  I  have  not  made  yoo  happy,"  he 
said,  *^  but  I  have  always  enter- 
tained for  yon  the  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  friendship  yon  merit.  Li 
quitting  you,  I  am  consoled  by  the 
hope  that  we  shall  speedily  meet 
again  in  eternity."  To  this  adien, 
according  to  Dudos,  she  made  no 
reply,  and  the  idea  it  expressed 
seemed  repuguant  to  ber.  It  is  most 
unlikely,  however,  that  she  woold 
have  allowed  such  repugnance  t» 
I4>pear.  **  Bolduc,  chief  apothecary, 
assured  me  that  she  said,  as  she  Idt 
the  room,  ^A  pretty  rendesvoos  he 
gives  me  1  That  man  has  never  loved 
any  one  but  himself.*  These  wofds, 
which  I  will  not  guarantee  to  lmv9 
been  spoken,  because  the  chief  domes- 
tics loved  her  not,  might  better  hare 
come  from  the  lips  of  Scarron's  widow, 
than  from  those  of  a  queen."  Dudoa 
is  right  to  doubt  so  improbabte  an 
anecdote.  But  what  admits  not  of 
doubt,  or  of  excuse,  is  her  desertion  of 
her  king  and  husband  during  the  forty- 
eight  hours  preceding  his  death.  Her 
most  ardent  admirer,  Madame  de 
Genlis,  is  for  once  compelled  to  cen- 
sure. ^*  It  is  the  sde  blamable  action 
of  her  life,"  she  says.  ^^  She  should 
have  recdved  the  king*s  last  sigh.'' 
Unquestionably  she  sboold.  Thou^ 
affection  were  extinct  and  gratitude 
forgotten,  common  decorum  should 
have  bonnd  her  to  his  dying  pillow. 
It  was  a  strange  blunder  of  one 
habitually  so  circumspect.  It  fur- 
nished to  her  enemies  an  additional 
and  valid  pretext  for  taxing  her  with 
liypocrisy  and  coldheartedness ;  and 
it  weakened  the  position  of  the  friends 
who,  with  a  greater  but  more  amiable 
exaggeration,  -held  her  up  as  a  model 
of  perfection,  such  as  is  incompatible 
with  the  fragility  and  corrupdoa  of 
human  natme. 


*  DoGLM,  L  199-201. 

t  la  his  buit  words  to  the  Dauphin :  ^  My  dear  child,  I  have  been  too  fond  of  wsr  ; 
do  not  imitate  me  in  that,  nor  in  the  too  great  expenditoro  I  hart  made." 
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There  is  wanting  in  our  times  a 
good  artistic  biography.  The  English 
school  is  not  so  remote  in  its  origin 
as  to  famish  insufficient  materials. 
The  difficulty  would  rather  lie  in  the 
selection.    There  is  an  abundance  of 
'*  Lives,"  but  they  are  unfortunately 
OTerburdened  with  unimportant  and 
uninteresting  matter,  and,  through  the 
perplexity  of  detail,  fail  to  give  clear 
views  of  either  the  artists  or  theur 
works.    When  "Lives"  are  written 
by  or  under  the  eye  of  immediate 
relatives,  they  are  invariably  imbued 
with  that  amiable  superstition  which 
worships  every  scrap  as  a  reUc,  and 
registers  the  commonest  sayings  as 
the  inspirations  of  genius.    It  is  the 
pardonable  error  of  an  affection  too 
close;  the  distance  for  a  true  and 
picturesque  effect  is  not  kept.    There 
IS  but  one  kind  of  person  qualified  to 
write  such  a  biographical  collection  as 
we  now  contemplate :— the  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  Art,  whose  love  is  the 
result  of  feeling  and  judgment — the 
latter  implying  an  enlarged  mind  and 
superior  sense.    As  such  a  writer  will 
live  in  art,  he  will  comprehend  criti- 
cism and  anecdote  just  in  that  degree 
which  shall  most  pleasingly  character- 
ise his  subject.    In  apparent  gossip 
he  will  avoid  prolixity ;  he  will  seem 
even  to  dwell  with  an  easy  unreserve 
upon  minute  circumstances,  for  the 
sake  of  a  familiarity,  while  in  reality 
he  is  hastening  to  his  end— for  he  will 
touch  nothing  that  is  not  character- 
istic, and  will  preserve  vitality  through- 
out. Wewant  aGeorgioVasari'One 
who,  like  that  charmingly  eloquent 
and  discreet  writer,  (for  discreet  he  is 
to  his  purpose,  the  true  portraiture  of 
the  artist  and  of  his  works,  even  in  his 
apparent   carelessness   and    inaccu- 
rades,)  shall  put  you  into  companion- 
ship with  the.  mind  and  person,  clear- 
ing   both    from    the    confusion   of 
^isodical  characters,  which  are  yet 
necessarily  introduced.    And  here  it 
is  some  satisfaction  to  say  that  the 
long  desiderated  "  Lives"  of  Yasari 
are  likely  to  appear  in  English.    We 
have  seen  the  commencement,  in  the 
life  of  Beato  Angelioo,  which  is  to 
appear   under   the  auspices  of  the 


Arundel  Society— a  "Life"  that,  for 
its  religious  sentiment,  its  sweet  pa- 
rity, and  impressive  interest,  is  not 
surpassed  in  the  whole  biography  of 
Art. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  plan,  but  the 
style,  of  Yasari  that  we  would  recom- 
mend, as  far  as  it  may  be  compatible 
with  our  times — a  style  most  hi^pily 
familiar,  with  a  certam  quaintness, 
difficult  to  describe ;  a  kind  of  uncon- 
sciousness of  authorship,  an  unaffect- 
ed simplicity — an  intimate  earnest- 
ness, curiously  working  up  thought 
with  fact— by  epithet,  and  by  paren- 
thesis, carrying  in  an  uninterrupted 
current  the  very  life's  blood  through 
the  narrative.  Most  modem  "  Lives'* 
have  too  much  of  the  common-place 
writing,  or  too  much  of  the  ambition 
of  the  author.  We  would  have  the 
style  in  agreement  with  the  nature  of 
the  biography ;  and  in  this  it  should 
imitate  the  art  of  the  painter,  whose 
style  is  bad  if  it  be  not  charact^stic 
of  his  subject. 

It  still  remains  for  some  judicious 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  art  to  make 
our  biographical  work— ^lulling,  from 
the  two  and  the  three  volumes  of  eacb 
life  which  the  fashionable  demand  re- 
quires, sufficient  materials,  or  gather- 
ing them  where  they  may  be  yet 
found,  so  as  greatly  to  shorten  the 
narrative,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
centrate the  interest. 

Autobiographic  memoirs  are  gener- 
ally entire  failures ;  for  how  can  any 
one  speak  trath,  however  sincere  his 
desire,^  of  himself?  Either  vanity 
prompts  him  to  the  undue  praise  of 
an  egotist,  or  modesty  to  a  cold  for- 
bearance. It  is  therefore  that  auto- 
biographies, in  any  degree  amusing, 
tell  more  about  other  persons,  and 
the  times  in  which  the  writers  live, 
than  of  the  autobiographers  them- 
selves. There  are,  nowever,  some 
very  few  happy  exceptions,  wherein 
we  find  a  genius  for  self-narrative 
that  is  not  a  selfishness.  But  this  is 
a  rare  talent.  There  is  also  a  second- 
band  kind  of  autobiography,  the  worst 
of  all,  where,  with  a  Ciceronian  vanitv, 
the  subject  of  the  memoir  not  only 
prepares  the  materials  during  life,  but, 
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like  the  Roman  orator,  dictates  the 
omissions,  and  praises  without  limit- 
ing the  measure. 

In  one  respect,  biography  is  disa- 
greeable reading.  The  novelist,  if  he 
makes  his  characters  uncomfortable, 
and  eren  strips  them  of  the  very  rags 
of  human  pleasures,  exposing  them  to 
naked  misery  through  two  volumes 
and  a  half,  is  sure  to  give  them  ample 
compensation  at  the  end  of  the  third ; 
and  the  sympathetic  reader  rejoices 
in  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  Uving 
delight.  Far  other  is  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  and  the  end,  in  biography. 
The  beginning;  is  generally  poverty — 
aspirations  without  hope ;  we  middle 
too  often  a  continuation  of  a  fruitless 
struggle,  but,  where  successful,  is 
short,  and  is  succeeded  by  that  end 
which  shows  the  nothingness,  the 
emptiness  of  the  whole  pursuit  and 
struggle  of  the  life.  If  it  be  of  an 
artist,  whose  toil,  whose  business, 
unlike  that  of  other  professions,  is  his 
entire  pleasure,  and  if  the  reader  be  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  craft,  he  rises 
from  the  biographical  memoir  with 
his  affections  chilled ;  and  he  sees  the 
vision,  not  of  the  rap4d  fingers  of  flesh 
moving  over  the  canvass,  and  bring- 
ing into  new  life  the  earthy  materials 
of  the  creative  art,  but  a  death's 
hand  protruded,  obliterating  all,  to 
write  the  "  Cui  Bono?  "  of  genius,  its 
enthusiasm,  and  its  success.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  determine  whether  or 
not  this  is  an  absolutdy  necessary 
essential  defect  in  the  very  nature  of 
biography,  that  it  should  entertain  no 
idea  of  a  pursuit,  either  of  an  art  or 
Bcience,  beyond  this  life ;  but  we  do 
continually  feel  that,  for  lack  of  the 
expression  of  some  such  asphration  or 
hope,  however  faint,  biographical  read- 
ing, of  the  kind  we  are  treating  of,  is 
melancholy,  is  distrustful  of  life,  and 
paralvsing  to  the  ardour  of  a  generous, 
healthy,  and  naturally  ho^ul  and 
loving  mind.  With  this,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  prejudice,  we  are  not  un- 
fr«quent]y  at  a  loss  as  to  which  end  of 
a  memoir  to  begin  our  reading;  for 
both  aro  alike  gloomy,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult, with  any  profit,  to  plunge  m 
media8  res.  We  cannot,  however, 
but  believe,  that  the  writers  of  such 
memoirs  mijght  put  their  readera  in  a 
better  position,  by  dwelling  less  upon 
those  disagreeables  which  are  incident 
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to  all  life,  and  those  diseases  which 
terminate  all  lives:  not,  indeed,  avoid- 
ing the  mention  of  these  things,  but 
passing  more  lightly  over  them,  as 
the  known  common  lot  of  humanity, 
and  therefore  a  commonplace  not  to 
be  too  strongly  marked ;  and,  instead, 
taking  a  pleasure,  with  the  subject  of 
the  memoir,  in  all  that  interested  him, 
and  imparting  a  similar  pleasure  and 
interest  in  the  reader,  creating  a  belief 
that  enthusiasm,  even  for  art,  is  a 
never-dying  thing — that  a  pnrauit,  if 
good,  honourable,  and  worthy  a  mind 
given  by  the  Creator  of  all  good,  is  a 
pleasure,  in  some  way  or  other  un- 
known to  us,  without  end.  We  do, 
however,  think,  that  modem  biogra- 
phy is  more  especially  guilty  of  this 
wet-blanketing  the  enjoyments  of  the 
views  of  life.  Old  writers  in  this 
way,  if  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
they  were  more  hopeful,  kept  at  least 
alive  the  one  idea — ^the  importance  of 
the  pursuits  of  him  of  whom  they 
write,  their  pleasures  and  their  ad- 
vantages. We  rise  from  Vasari,  if 
not  with  the  ability  of  the  painters  of 
the  good  time,  at  least  with  something 
of  theur  ardour.  The  "  Anch'  io  son 
Pittore  "  is  on  our  lips — the  dead  are 
not  dead;  their  works,  too,  live; 
their  art  lives  —  is  immortal,  and 
through  it  all  nature  has  an  undecay- 
ing  freshness :  we  feel  it  in  ourselves, 
and  become  invigorated,  ready,  ac- 
tive, energetic.  Let  us  then,  in  fatnre 
biographies,  have  as  little  of  the  sick- 
room as  possible — ^no  extracts  from 
the  nurse's  or  the  apothecary's  diary 
— no  scrutiny  of  the  undertaker's  bill, 
nor  programme  of  his  procession ;  we 
want  no  displays  of  the  family  mourn- 
ing :  all  these  things  do  not  belong  to 
the  artist,  be  he  pamter,  architecti 
sculptor,  or  musician.  The  under- 
takers may  think  that  man  only  dies 
for  these  things,  not  we  who  remain 
to  carry  on  and  through,  to  a  greater 
perfection,  the  arts  or  sciences  which 
were  the  real  "  Life  "  of  the  defunct ; 
and  of  these,  and  their  progress,  and 
their  pleasures,  and  of  their  effects 
upon  the  whole  moral  man,  should 
professional  "Lives"  be  redolent. 
And  thus,  by  curtailing  unnecessary 
volumes,  "reading"  might  be  ren- 
dered "more  easy,"  and  far  more 
agreeable ;  for  biography  should  not 
be  a  history  of  disease,  but  of  life. 
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Our  object,  howerer,  not  being  to 
lay  down  roles  for  biograpbers,  bat  to 
see  something  more  of  «rt  throngfa 
tke  life  of  one  of  its  professors — a 
man  generally  esteemedi  and  an  ho- 
notured  inflnMiti^  nwmber  of  oar 
Boyal  Academy — we  shall  at  once 
proceed  to  notice  what  strikes  as  as 
memorable  in  tiie  two  Tolomee  con- 
taining the  Memoir  of  TFitfum  Col- 

He  was  bom  in  Great  Titchfield 
Street,  London,  in  1788;  and  died 
Febmary  1847,  in  the  fiffy-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  His  father,  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  was  a  man  of  very  consider- 
able talent  as  an  author  by  profes- 
sion, to  which  he  added  that  ci  pic- 
tnre-dealmg,  to  him  not  moch  more 
profitable  than  litoratore.  fie  wrote 
Memoirs  of  a  Picture^  a  satire  imon 
the  trickeries  of  the  trade ;  the  Lijt 
of  George  Morkmd;  a  Poem  on  the 
Slave  Tixute^  iilostrated  by  Moriand ; 
and  largely  contributed  to  the  miscel- 
laneous literature  of  his  day.  William 
Collins,  the  subject  of  the  Memoir, 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  his 
profession  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  and  the  eccentric,  dissipated 
Moriand.  It  does  not,  perhaps,  speak 
much  for  his  father's  judgment  in  the 
art,  that  Moriand  was  admitted  into 
the  council  of  education :  in  other  re- 
spects the  amiable  father  did  not 
neglect  to  have  his  two  sons,  William 
and  Francis,  as  well  cuharated  as  his 
straitened  means  would  allow.  What- 
ever the  son  may  have  gained  from  the 
instruction  of  Moriand,  it  was  scarce- 
ly perceptible  in  his  after  practice. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than 
the  styles  of  the  two  painters.  In 
Moriand  an  excess  of  slovenly  frc^- 
clom,  not  without  some  power  —  a 
freedom  which,  in  those  days,  when 
accompanied  by  low  habits  and  vulgar 
dissipation,  was  thought  to  constitute 
the  man  of  genius ;  in  Collins  the  ex- 
treme of  care,  of  labour,  and  artistic 
finish,  were  the  characteristics. 

Perhape  it  was  to  this  earlv  con- 
nexion with  Morlaad  that  our  Acade- 
mician owed,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
cast  of  his  subjects.  Disgusted,  as 
he  improved,  with  the  represeiita- 
tions  of  his  master,  his  mind  took 
refuge  in  the  simple  and  innocent 
scenes  of  rural  life.  He  took  no  high 
flight;  nor  was  it  altogether  an  on- 
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gfaialwalk.  He  git^e,  however,  a  new 
charm  to  it,  by  superior  delicacy  of 
handling,  a  more  exact  attention  la 
detail  to  actual  nature,  and  by  a 
pervading  sweetness  and  freriwiefls, 
scarcely  before  attuned  in  smaU 
pieces.  Gainsborough,  and  others  of 
less  fame,  had  pretty  weU  estabtisfaed 
this  school,  wiUi  more  or  iees  snoeesa. 
It  had,  nnacoonntably,  fasciuled  tha 
public  taste,  nor  has  it  yet  qoke  dia* 
appeared.  In  tiM  hands  of  Collins, 
at  least,  it  was  raised  from  vulgarity ; 
but  we  most,  as  sti<^ers  for  the  d^- 
nity  of  Art,  protest  against  theassomp- 
tlon  that  this  school  represents  espe- 
cially English  sceneiy  and  Eng^iisli 
Dftanners. 

We  have  elsewhere  netioed  this 
mistake  of  our  Engiiah  painters,  and 
this  misnomer  of  a  school;  and  think 
still,  that  it  never  was  good  taste, 
when  the  highest  of  our  land,  and 
even  royalty  itself — the  great,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  graceful — were 
painted  as  rustics,  and  juvenile  princes 
were  pictured  making  their  mod  pies 
before  very  slovenly,  and  therefore 
the  only  picturesque,  cottages.  Take 
the  scenery  of  England:  if  asked  what 
is  its  characteristic,  who  would  not 
very  readily  answer — Our  parts,  our 
domains  with  their  lordly  mansions^ 
our  forests  with  ^eirvlifaige  skirts, 
protected,  fostered,  and  made  com- 
fortable homes,  by  a  Idnd  of  feudal 
power  of  wealth  or  of  birth,  seen 
tenderly,  delicatdy,  not  aasumingly, 
yet  surely  felt  Kor  is  this  all  of 
Engluih  scenery,  tiiough  pertiaps  the 
most  characteristic  of  our  country ; 
for  we  have  cor  mountains  and  our 
lakes,  and  our  rivers,  herw  beautiful  1 
Yet  we  find  painters,  whose  artistie 
sight  is  dead  to  these,  fix  their  easel, 
in  prelanence,  before  a  ditch  and  old 
broken  shed,  and  attempt  todignifythe 
abomination  under  the  plea  of  their 
love  for  English  scenery.  We  lay  soone- 
what  of  this  perversion  to  the  charge 
of  Price  on  the  Pictureeque^  who  too 
determinatdy  favours  the  notion  that 
nothing  smooth  or  very  orderiy  can  be 
picturesque — that  it  is  constituted  by 
the  rough  and  rugged ;  whilst  we  have 
ever  maintained,  that  there  is  no  snoii 
diing  as  picturesque  in  this  sense — 
that  a  well-dressed  ooadi-horse  is  as 
picturesque  as  a  rough  donkey;  and 
the  piotnresqne  only  raqoires  that  aM 
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the  paitf  flluUl  be  i^ypropriate  to  eadi 
other.  Take  «a  exMaple  fix>m  the 
Patch  and  Flemish  achook, — a  richly 
dreaaed  ladj,  with  pages  holding  her 
traia,  walkmg  amidst  her  courtly  vi« 
aitors  in  her  terraced  garden,  with  ita 
artificial  beds  of  flowers,  and  marble 
halBstrades  and  foonteins — ^is  such  a 
aoene,  we  ask,  less  pictnresqne,  less 
paintaUe,  thaA  that  of  a  set  of  half- 
drunken  boors  playing  before  an  ale- 
hooae  door,  or  a  set  oif  bntchen  pie- 
pariog  for  the  shambles?  Both  are 
picturesque  to  those  who  like  the  sub- 
jects ;  but  tlM  picturesque  would,  in 
both  cases,  be  destroyed,  if  the  lady's 
graceful  Italian  greyhounds  were 
transferred  to  the  canvass  with  the 
boors,  aad  the  butcher's  bull-dogs 
todc  their  place  by  the  satin  train. 
Por  ourselves,  we  are  not  admirers  of 
the  ''*'  ragged  adiool"  of  Art ;  nor 
would  we  have  things  paiated  £rom 
which,  in  aature,  we  should  turn 
away  in  disgust 

In  reading  the  ^^  lives"  of  painters, 
we  are  always  called  to  notice  the 
^ariy  indications  of  genius — a  very  fine 
word,  and  a  finer  gift,  by  courtesy  be- 
stowed upon  talent  of  no  very  high 
grade.  We  have  often  wondered  what 
this  impulse  towards  Art  can  be.  We 
have  heard  men  of  very  moderate 
jibility  declare  that,  so  powerful  was 
the  inflaence  upon  them,  that  they 
could  not  take  to  any  other  employ- 
ment, and  would  prefer  not  living,  to 
living  without  Art.  Yet  for  the  most 
part  there  was  nothing  of  mind  in  any 
of  theur  doings— nothing  that  could 
engage  our  attention  for  a  moment. 
Is  it  simply  a  love  of  imitatiooH-which 
in  hands  that  cannot  rest  becomes  a 
practice,  aad  the  child  is  the  maker  of 
his  own  idol,  and  worships  it  all  his 
life?  We  do  not  ask  it  disparagingly— 
for  we  mi^t  ask  some  such-question 
with  regard  to  artists  of  very  high  as- 
pirations—what made  the  boy  Collins 
look  with  a  kind  of  awe  and  respect 
upon  the  pigs  of  Morland?  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  in  him,  in  his 
nature,  akin  to  his  master;  nor,  we 
ahenld  think,  could  the  mind  of  the 
poet  and  pictare-dealer  have  any  very 
great  relish  for  the  feeling  of  that  ar- 
tist's works.  Was  it  that  the  truth  of 
imitation,  imperfect  as  it  was,  satis- 
fied? WeU,  if  it  was  so— and  if  it  be 
•0  atill  with  the  many— all  we  can  say 


is,  that  we  are  sadly  wanting  in  edu- 
cation for  Art — mistake  its  means  for 
its  end — prefer  the  husks  to  the  grain, 
because  they  are  the  first  oatwaM  vis- 
ible coat,  and  indolently  acquiesce  in 
admiring  and  encouraging  an  art  firom 
which  no  one  can  Team  anything. 
CoUins's  first  introduction  to  Morland 
was  fortunate  for  lus  fiituie  taste. 

^  At  leii|;ih  one  eTeaingy  while  he  was 
hard  at  work  o'<ttt  a  copy,  his  father  en- 
tered the  room,  and  informed  him,  with  a 
face  of  nnoBiial  gravity,  that  Morland 
was  below,  but  that  his  introduction  to 
his  fhture  master  had  better  be  delayed. 
His  impatience^  howerer,  to  gain  a  sight 
of  the  great  mao,  overoarae  his  diBcretion. 
He  stole  sofUy  down  stairs,  epened  the 
kitefaen  door,  by  a  wori  of  instinct,  and 
looked  oavtioasly  ia.  On  two  old  chairs 
placed  by  the  smenldering  fire,  lat  or 
rather  lolled  two  men,  bo£  sunk  in  the 
heayy  sleep  of  intojucation.  The  only 
light  in  the  room  was  a  small  rush  candle, 
which  imperfectly  displayed  the  forms  of 
the  visitors.  One,  in  spite  of  the  ravages 
of  dissipation,  was  still  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  both  in  face  and  figure. 
The  other  was  of  innense  stature  and 
strength,  coarse,  and  almost  brutal  in  ap- 
pearanoe.  The  first  was  George  Morland ; 
theeeeond  a  celebrated  priaie-figfater  of 
the  day,  who  was  the  painter's  ohosea 
•ompanion  at  that  particular  Ubm.  As 
soon  as  bis  astonishment  would  allow 
him,  Mr  Collins  quietly  quitted  the  room, 
without  disturbing  the  congenial  pair. 
The  remembrance  of  this  strange  intro- 
duction never  deserted  his  memory;  it 
opened  to  him  a  new  view  of  those  moral 
debasements  which  in  some  instances  are 
but  too  watchfhl  to  clog  the  steps  of 
genias  on  its  heavenward  paftiL" 

This  little  bit  of  ''  fine  writing"  In 
the  condndingsentence  is  very  much 
out  of  place,  with  our  bias  for  proper 
words  for  proper  things,  we  dare  not 
connect  the  name  of  Morland  at  all 
with  "  genius ;"  but  even  if  it  were  his 
due,  the  giving  it  a  heavenward  direc- 
tion, at  any  time,  is  worse  tban  a  per- 
version of  words,  when  the  fact  really 
was,  that  such  genius  as  he  had  could 
never  wing  it^  above  the  paling 
that  surrounded  a  pigsty.  His  v«ry 
paint  partook  of  the  sweepings  of  the 
road-mud,  which  with  a  lavish  hand 
and  full  brush  he  splashed  over  his 
canvass,  which  always  looked  conta- 
minated with  the  manners  and  morals 
of  a  sot.    Thepictare-deakrhadper- 
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liaj^s  fotind  fasdnation  in  the  techni- 
calities of  the  Dutch  school,  and  over- 
looked the  moral,  or  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  art,  or  he  would  hardly 
have  given  his  son  as  pnpU  to  such  a 
master.  Somehow  or  other,  however, 
Collins  had  a  kind  of  regard  for  this 
man,  who  was  not  without  good  quali- 
ties; for  when  he  saw  him  buried,  he 
thrust  his  stick  into  the  earth  of  his 
grave,  and  varnished  and  preserved  it 
as  a  relic.  ^^  To  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure,"  and  our  R.  A.  had  a  pure 
mind,  and  his  liking  for  Morland  was 
a  habit  of  love,  which  never  does  dis- 
credit. 

Emancipated  from  such  tuition,  in 
1807  we  find  Mr  Collins  an  exhibitor 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  an  atten- 
dant upon  its  schools.  Speaking  of 
himself,  he  says,  after  attributing  all 
the  good  he  knew  in  art  to  his  father's 
instruction,  "  In  the  year  1807, 1  was 
admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, where  I  was  regular  in  my 
attendance  on  the  different  schools. 
In  1809  and  1810, 1  became  honoured 
with  some  share  of  public  notice 
through  the  medium  of  the  British 
Institution.'*  Although  at  this  period 
our  artist's  regular  professional  career 
may  be  considered  as  having  com- 
menced, he  still  continued  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  art  of  restoring  pic- 
tures. A  letter  from  the  father,  written 
on  the  occasion  of  a  "  restoring"  tour 
in  the  country,  is  amusing,  as  well  as 
characteristic  of  the  man's  integrity. 

"  At  all  eyents,  I  haye  had  some  kind 
of  satiflfaotion  in  refusing  to  undertime 
the  recoTery  of  some  vilely-injured  pic- 
tures, under  a  remunerating  price.  The 
first  intimation  I  gave  of  my  incapacity 
to  restore,  or  eyenline  the  pictures,  with- 
out the  aid  of  my  son  WUliam,  was  on 
last  Wednesday.  There  was  a  beautiful 
large  landscape  by  Ostade,  the  figures  by 
A.  Teniers.  I  pointed  out  the  necessary 
repairs  in  the  sky,  which  were  wanted  to 
make  the  picture  complete,  and,  of  course, 
mentioned  Bill  as  superior  to  eyery  other 
artist  in  that  department!  The  squire 
listened  very  attentiyely  until  1  had  done, 
and  then  inquired  what  the  expense  of 
such  repairs  might  be.  I  answered,  about 
two  or  three  guineas.  '  Oh,  d — ^nthe  sky ! 
Clean  it  and  stick  it  up  without  any  re- 
pairs, then.' " 

Such  is  the  vanity  of  collecting; 
neither  lands  nor  pictures  find  them- 


selves an  inheritance  of  care  and  pro- 
tection. We  remember  hearing  Sidney 
Smith  bantering  a  connoisseur,  whose 
collection  he  was  provokingly  assum- 
ing to  admire.  "I  have  been  making," 
said  he, "  a  collection  myself;  but  then 
I  never  give  more  than  two  pound  ten 
for  a  picture.  A  friend  pointed  out  a 
defect  in  one  the  other  day — ^it  was  in 
a  moonlight.  The  moon  and  shadows 
did  not  agi*ee.  I  saw  it  at  once,  and 
answered,  ^  Don't  say  a  word  about  it, 
ril  have  a  new  moon  put  inforthree- 
and-sixpence.'  Another  g^at  judge 
assured  me  I  greatly  undervalued  my 
pictures,  for  he  really  thought  there 
were  some  among  them  worth  three 
pounds ! "  The  reverend  wit  only  put 
the  fact  of  the  picture- cleaner  and  the 
possessor  in  a  new  light — it  was  one 
truth. 

In  1811,  Collins  found  himself  suf- 
ficiently advanced  in  the  art,  and  in 
estimation,  to  assume  a  little,  and  a 
very  little,  considering  the  flrailty  of 
the  "  irritable  genus  "  of  professional 
pride,  and  to  remonstrate  with  the 
officials  of  the  Academy  on  account  of 
the  indignity  of  the  position  given  to 
one  of  his  pictures.    He  requests  per- 
mission *^  to  order  a  sort  of  case,  to  be 
put  round  the  bottom  part  of  the 
frame,  to  protect  it,  as  well  as  the 
picture,  from  the  kicks  of  the  crowd." 
The  apprehended   kicks  were  from 
*^  the  people  who  are  continually  look- 
ing at  Mr  Bird's  picture."    We  be- 
lieve Mr  Collins  to  have  ever  been  too 
good  and  too  amiable  a  man  to  have 
encouraged  a  jealousy ;  but  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  some  men,  at  that 
time  in  possession  of  the  public  esti- 
mation as  pidnters,  did  feel  a  little 
uncomfortable  at  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  admirable  pictures,  in  a  line 
which  they  had  fancied  they  had  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  themselves. 
Poor  Bird  !  a  more  amiable  man 
never  lived ;  thoroughly  natural,  sim- 
ple, generous.    His  rise  was  rapid, 
and  he  owed  it  to  his  talents  alone. 
He  was  elected  R.A.    Leavmg  the 
line  of  art  best  suited  to  his  mind  for 
the  ambition  of  pageantry-painting, 
which  suited  him  not — ^which  yet,  we 
well  know,  he  took  up  from  no  low 
motive  of  court  flattery  or  undue  pa- 
tronage— he  met  with  only  disappoint- 
ment in  bis  new  career;  found  the 
expenditure   of  time,   money,    and 
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mind,  too  great  to  promise  a  fair  re- 
turn, either  in  fame  or  money — both 
equally  requisite—lost  his  health,  and 
probably  his  power  to  return  to  his 
former  subjects,  and  died,  not  having 
secured  that  competence  to  his  family 
which  might  fairly  have  been  expected 
firom  his  talents  and  his  character. 

In  1812,   Collins  lost  his  father. 
The  extracts  from  his  journal  on  this 
occasion,  given  perhaps  at  too  much 
length,   and  irrelevant   to  the  Me- 
moir, show  the  goodness  and  affec- 
tion of  the  son.    He  finds  a  desolate 
famOy  now  looking  up  to  him  for  sup- 
port, and  to  his  firmness  for  direction. 
Nor,  however  arduous  the  struggle, 
was  he  unequal  to  the  occasion.    He 
foirly  buckled  himself  to  the  task,  and, 
with  a  religions  trust  in  Providence, 
took  to  his  work  with  a  willing  and 
obedient  heart.    The  call  was  made, 
and  he  answered  it.    We  find  him 
continually,  in  his  journal,  questioning 
himself  severely,  complaining  of  a  be- 
setting indolence,  which,  nevertheless, 
we  suspect  to  have  been  a  virtue, 
mistaken  by  his  anxious  and  over- 
wrought mind  for  a  vice,  and  praying 
to  be  aided  in  his    endeavours  to 
make  greater  exertion.    The  fact  is, 
the  style  he  had  chosen  was  a  labori- 
ous style— one  of  sheer  hsurd  work ; 
and  now,  looking  back  upon  his  career, 
and  numbering  the  works  his  hands 
executed,  and  reckoning  the   sums 
Ihey  obtained,  the  public  will  entirely 
acquit  the  painter  of  indolence,  or 
bestow  upon  his  memory  the  higher 
praise  of  having  overcome  it,  through 
that  aid  which  he  virtuously  and  re- 
ligiously sought.     Indeed,  we  here 
speak  once  for  all  of  this  happy  state 
of  mind,  which  never  deserted  the 
painter  to  his  dying  hour,  resting  upon 
the  conviction  that  he  had  a  duty  to 
p^orm,  and  a  religious  trust,  that 
by  damg^  and  by  prayer,  he  should 
perform  it.    We  take,  at  random,  an 
extract  from  his  journal. 

"Johnson  says,  *  When  indolence  once 
enters  npon  the  mind,  it  ean  scarcely  be 
dispossessed,  bnt  by  such  efforts  as  very 
few  are  willing  to  exert.'  Perhaps  I  may 
be  one  of  the  few.  By  a  dose  examina- 
tion of  everything  I  see  and  hear,  I  hope 
to  improve  as  a  painter  and  as  a  man. 

2d.  Went  to in  the  erening.    My 

honrs  were  most  foolbhly,  or  rather,  as 
affording  a  lasting  lesson  to  me,  most 
profitably  spent.    Sd.  Rose  ill ;  talked 
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with  Tisitors  till  three  o'clock ;  also  npon 
religion  with  Allston,  whom  I  mnoh  lUce. 
Deduced  the  necessity  of  three  resolutions 
from  my  follies  of  last  evening,  all  to  be 
rightly  enforced  ;  read  at  night.  5th.  If 
I  am  indolent  during  the  progress  of  a 
picture,  that  picture,  at  erery  sight  of  it, 
will  make  me  so  uncomfortable,  that  I 
either  risk  putting  it  by  unfinished,  or  get- 
ting it  out  of  my  hand  in  a  hasty  manner.** 
^Tell  Frank,  that  although  I  hare  no 
(what  is  termed)  certainty  of  becoming 
rich  in  the  world,  yet  I  never  lose  hope  ; 
and  that  it  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  if 
the  Almighty  was  to  give  us  everything 
for  which  we  should  feel  desirous,  we 
should  as  often  find  it  as  necessary  to 
pray  to  Him  to  take  away  as  to  grant  new 
f&Tours.  Whatever  happens,  as  nothing 
can  possibly  happen  without  His  permis- 
sion, must  be,  and  is  good." 

We  are  here  reminded  of  this 
thought,  strongly  put  by  a  modern 
poet  and  divine, — 

<'  Thankful  for  aU  He  takes  away. 
Resigned  to  all  He  gives.^^ 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  quote 
correctly. 

On  a  partial  recovery  from  sickness, 
we  find  him  saying — ^*  But  as  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty,  in  his  mercy, 
that  I  should  so  far  recover  firom  my 
late  attack,  I  trust  I  may  have  strength 
given  me  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  my 
stewardship ;  and  having  so  much  to 
be  thankful  for  during  the  past  year, 
as  well  as  every  year  of  my  successful 
life,  I  look  humbly  and  cheerfully  for- 
ward." Another  extract  on  this  sub- 
ject and  we  have  done.  "  Dear  Char- 
ley's birthday.  God  be  praised  for 
having  brought  him  to  this  his  eigh- 
teenth birthday.  I  have  only  one 
thing  to  prav  for  respecting  him — 
that  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  will  give  him  the  true  riches, 
preserving  in  him,  and  daily  renewing 
to  him,  that  Holy  Spirit  bestowed 
npon  him  in  his  regeneration  at  his 
baptism.  Lord  remember  us  when 
thou  comest  in  thy  glory  I "  We  know 
not  if  the  object  of  this  parental 
prayer  be  living,  to  receive  with  grate- 
ful heart  the  comfort  and  hope  it  is  so 
well  able  to  convey.  A  young  man 
once  hesitated  to  kneel  down  and  re- 
ceive the  Pope's  blessing,  as  not  being 
of  his  relirion.  "  Kneel  down,  young 
man,"  said  his  holiness  mildly ;  ^*  an 
old  man's  blessing  will  not  hurt  you." 
How  much  more  may  a  young  roan 
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rejmce  la  dierisfaiiig  is  a  liTing  inhe- 
ritance, a  perpetual  keepsake,  soeh  a 
fiftther's  blessing  as  that  we  hare 
qnbted  from  the  joomal  of  William 
Collins. 

In  one  of  the  above  extracts^  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  religious  conyersa- 
tion  with  Washington  Allston.    Else- 
where a  more  det^ed  account  of  this 
yery  superior  man  and    painter   is 
given ;  and  it  is  stated  that^  under 
Providence,  to  him  was  Mr  Collins 
indebted  for  the  firm  settlement  of  his 
religious  principles.   Speaking  of  him, 
the  author  of  the  Memoir  thus  writes : 
— "To  a  profound  and  reflective  intel- 
lect, he  united  an  almost  feminine 
delicacy  of  taate  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  which  gave  a  peculiar  charm 
to  his  conversation,  and  an  unusual 
eloquence  to  his  opinions."  The  truth 
of  this  portraiture  we  happen  to  know, 
and  have  not  unfrequently  felt  the 
force  of  the  charm.  But  we  add  to  it, 
that  all  this  tenderness  and  delicacy 
of  taste  was  shown  by  him  as  a  poet 
— ^not  that  poetry,  the  poetry  of  ver- 
sification,  was   the  means  through 
which   his  genius    developed   itself. 
There  was  in  him  the  making  of  the 
greatest  painter  of  modem  times.   By 
what  fatality  that  genius  was  debar- 
red    from    putting   ont    its   whole 
strength,  we  stay  not  to  inquire.    It 
may  have  felt  the  leaden  weight  of  a 
bodily  infirmity  irremovable ;  certain 
it  is,  his  last  days  were  passed  in  the 
dreams  rather  tlum  the  performances 
of  his  Art,  and  he  left  perhaps  his 
greatest  work  unfinished.    His  man- 
ner of  working  was  peculiarto  himself; 
it  rendered   his  pictures  beautifully 
luminous.    We  never  saw  any  work 
of  his,  whether  landscape  or  historical, 
that  had  not  such  a  power  of  fascina- 
tion, that  the  mind's  eye  is  on  it  still, 
though   years — many    indeed — ^have 
passed  since  one  has  been  before  us. 
He  was  truly  a  poetical  painter — we 
fear  too  much  so  for  the  unpoetic  age 
in  which  became  amongst  us — though, 
to  the  credit  of  our  A^emy,  he  was 
elected  an  Academician  after  his  re- 
turn to  America.    We  remember  him 
well,  wh^,  though   not   in  stronff 
health,  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
have  his  resemblance  now  before  us 
in  a  small  medallion,  a  plaster  cast, 
sent  to  us  by  a  valued  friend  from 
Boston.    In  the  attenuated  features 


we  yet  recognise  the  Washingtoa 
Allston  we  knew ;  and  this  portridt  is 
still  true  to  the  descr^itiye  one  pre- 
sented in  the  Memoir.  We  remember 
an  occasion  in  which  Mr  Allston 
showed  his  good  sense,  and  goed  tern- 
per,  in  a  maimer  not  considered  as 
very  common  in  his  eonntiymen.  Be 
it  remembered  we  are  speaking  of  so 
many  years  ago  that  prejudices  of 
tiiose  days  may  be  more  excusable 
than  if  such  were  exhibited  in  oors. 
The  aneodote  includes  two  very  emi- 
nent men.  We  mention  not  the  name 
of  the  one  who  coounitted  the  error; 
suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  one  of  the  highest, 
and  of  European  celebrity  as  a  phy- 
sician and  philosopher. 

At  a  diuBer-party  oar  friend,  fbr  sa 
we  were  proud  to  call  him,  incav- 
tionsly  said,  when  something  was  said 
of  America,  "  I  never  knew  but  one 
American  that  was  a  gentleman,  and 
he  was  a  savage."  Alston,  who  was 
quietly  utting  by  the  fire,  with  his 
legs  crossed,  leism:ely  nnlblded  them, 
and  slowly  rose,  almost  meekly  say- 
ing, "  Sir,  I  am  an  American."  We 
need  not  add  the  confusion  of  our 
really  kmd-hearted  philosophic  friend. 
Every  apology  was  graceMly  made, 
as  gracefully  accept^;  nor  was  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening  interrupted 
beyond  the  moment.  But  it  is  time 
to  return  to  the  Life. 

We  left  our  artist  with  the  arduous 
duty  before  him  of  providing  for  the 
^*  desolate  family  "  bequeath^  to  him 
by  his  father,  who  died  in  January 
1812.  What  was  the  condition  of 
William  Collins,  when  this  great 
thing  was  left  him  to  do,  we  may 
judge  from  the  extract  from  his  journal 
dated  1st  March.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, make  the  quotation  a  luie  or  two 
above.  17th.  ^^  The  sale  Gi  the  tar- 
nitnre  took  place.  Frank  attended, 
and  purchased  my  dear  father's  ring, 

spectacles,  and  snuif-box 

March  Ut. — ^At  home  in  the  morning — 
went  to  visit  my  father's  grave  I  8{/. 
The  sale  of  the  stock  took  place  to- 
day, at  which  the  picture  I  gave  in 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  pro- 
duced £57."  Our  pahiter  had  pre- 
viously refused  theoffer  of  prepayment 
for  a  picture,  made  himj'as  he  says, 
"  most  nobly  "  by  Mr  Heathcote,  ever 
after  his  kind  friend ;  but  promised,  if 
in  actual  distress,  he  would  apply  for 
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a  losB  ot  £90.  He  reftued  the  pay- 
ment because  the  picture  was  not  ^*  a 
qoarter  finiBhed.**  At  this  time  he 
was  rewarded  for  his  honest  forbear- 
ance, bj  the  sale  of  his  picture  in  the 
gallayt  The  Tnimpeter,  for  which 
he  received  fifty  guineas.  It  puts  one 
In  good,  hnmoor  with  the  wodd, 
tronbiesoaie  as  it  too  often  is,  and 
l^oomy  too,  and  desolatet  as  in  thia 
ease  of  the  CoHias  family,  to  know 
tiiat  the  aBseeB  gaiding  band  of  the 
Angel  of  Charity  is  leading  towards 
the  home  of  the  distremed,  the 
appointed  good  and  Tirtnoas  agent  of 
a  hi^er  beneficence.  The  house  was 
completely  emptied,  to  pay  the  debts 
of  necessity.  In  it  were  yet  the 
widowed  parent,  and  the  two  broth- 
era,  whom  tiieir  kind  Mend,  Mrs 
Hand,  fiMuid  taking  their  scanty  meal 
on  aa  old  box.  I^e  presented  them 
with  snch  fomiture  ae  th^  required, 
and  gare  comfint,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing more — ^fbr  such  kindness  lores 
not  stint  to  the  bereared,  in  every  sense, 
and  afllicted  family.  Mrs  Hand,  as 
it  appears,  continued  to  be  the  kind 
patroness,  for  many  of  our  painter's 
pictures  were  painted  for  her.  In 
1814,  Collins  was  elected  Associate. 
He  had  worked  his  way  steadily; 
and,  though  encumbered  by  pecuniary 
embamssments,  £ooBd  himself  im- 
pro^ng  in  his  art,  and  his  talents  ap- 
preciated. He  had  removed  from  his 
inconvenieni  house  in  Great  Portland 
Street,  to  a  better  one  In  New  Caven- 
dish Street;  after  which  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  which 
led  him  to  that  change  of  style  and 
subject  which  he  nearly,  for  the  rest 
of  his  lifo,  almost  exclusively  pursued. 
Yet  was  it  long  ere  he  could  free 
Kirngj^  firom  his  embarrassments. 
They  were  so  pressing  that,  in  1816, 
he  mlied  to  that  kind-hearted  friend. 
Sir  T.  F.  Heathcote,  for  a  loan, 'to 
prevent  the  seizure  of  his  goods  for 
taxes.  A  second  time  was  he  obliged 
to  applv  to  the  same  friend,  who 
watched  over  his  interests,  and  did 
not  forget  that  a  first  offer  had  been 
dedined  by  the  conscientious  artist. 
His  new  style,  his  pictures  of  coast 
scenery,  however,  told  so  well  upon  the 
pnblio,  that  he  was  elected  Boyal  Aca- 
demician in  1820,  and  cleared  himself 
from  his  difficulties,  which,  daring  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  never  returned. 


In  18S2,  be  went  with  WOkie— with 
whom,  till  death  separated  them,  he 
maintained  the  strictest  intimacy — ^to 
Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  the  vi- 
sit of  George  IV.  to  Scotland.  He  did 
not,  however,  return  withJiis  friend, 
having  been  detained  by  matrimonial 
views.  His  marriage— after  some  un- 
comfortable objections  from  his  mo- 
ther, whom  he  revered  as  well  as 
loved  with  a  filial  obedience  —  to 
Miss  Geddes,  took  place  at  the  Epis- 
cquU  Churdi,  Edinburgh.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  is  that  of  entire 
professional  snccess.  The  mother, 
and  his  brother  Frank,  were  spared 
to  his  affectionate  regards  for  about 
ten  years  after  his  marriage.  It  was 
in  1842  he  first  discovered  the  disease 
which  eventually  terminated  hisHfis. 

We  do  not  mean  to  dwell  upon  this 
sulject :  our  review  is  of  the  hlst(»7 
of  his  Art,  as  seen  through  the  artist 
— ^with  which  disease,  and  even  death, 
have  nothing  more  to  do,  than  as  they 
exhibit  the  mind  hopeful  and  vivid 
through  the  languor  of  the  one,  and 
the  cahn  and  religious  resignation 
with  which  he  submitted  to  the  other, 
not  doubting  the  immortality  of  him- 
self, and,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  the 
Art  which  he  loved,  and  for  which  he 
lived. 

We  shall,  for  the  rest  of  this  our 
notice,  refer  to  such  passages  in  the 
Memoir  as  may  serve  to  elucidate 
modem  art,  with  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  interesting  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  correspondence  between  the 
two  Academicians,  Sir  David  Wilkie 
and  Collins,  is  not  the  least  interest- 
ing portion  of  these  volumes.  There 
was  a  spreat  similarity  in  their  tastes 
and  opmions.  There  was,  certainly, 
with  these  two  modem  painters,  no 
bigotrv  in  favour  of  the  works  of  their 
own  tunes.  It  was  not  a  fashion  with 
them  to  decry  the  old  masters.  They 
conmdered  that  our  English  school,  in 
abandoning  the  old  principles  of  art, 
had  gone  entirely  wrong.  We  have 
been  bold  ourselves  to  protest  against 
these  errors  of  modem  practice,  with 
regard  to  the  notions  of  colouring 
which  have  poisoned  the  public  taste. 
In  his  journal  of  1814,  Mr  Collins 
makes  a  monorandnm  to  avoid  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  remembering  the 
advice  given  him  by  Caloott,  who 
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said  ^^  he  gave  credit  to  the  man  who 
never  reminded  you  of  his  palette." 
He  notes  down,  that  the  negative 
tints  are  the  most  valuable.  "  They 
are  the  trumpeters  to  Rembrandt, 
Ostade,  Ruysdale,  Vandervelde,  Van  - 
dyke,  and  all  the  great  colourists." 
He  instances  some  of  the  pictures  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  thus  of 
Titian:  *^ Titian  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  example.  His  picture  of  Venus 
and  Adonis  has  not  one  positive 
colour  in  it.  The  drapery  of  Adonis, 
although,  to  a  superficial  observer,  a 
red  one,  placed  by  the  side  of  any  of 
our  modem  painters*  red  curtains, 
would  sink  into  nothing;  notwith- 
standing which,  it  is  really  as  much 
richer,  as  the  painter  was  intellectu- 
ally, compared  with  any  of  the  pre- 
sent day."  A  reviewer  who  should 
write  thus  would  have  the  host  of 
artists  upon  his  back :  we  rejoice  to 
see  wholesome  truth  administered 
from  one  of  their  own  body.  Wilkie 
writes  from  Geneva  in  1827 :  "  We 
affect  at  home  to  despise  the  old 
masters  ;  but  by  the  same  people,  and 
the  same  rules,  must  we  hereafter  be 
judged;  and  our  gilt  frames  and 
central  situations  will  avail  us  no- 
thing." He  speaks  of  the  impression 
made  abroad  by  his  picture  of  *'  The 
Will." 

^  And  here  let  me  assure  yoa,  that  if 
the  qualities  of  the  picture  of  The  Will' 
had  any  share  in  its  adrantageous  des- 
tination, those  of  colour  were  quite  the 
opposite  to  what  would  have  fitted  it  for 
our  exhibition.  The  whites,  and  some 
of  the  flesh  tints,  were  too  bright,  and  it 
was  the  rich  and  low  tones  only  that  kept 
it  in  harmony  with  the  choice  Dutch 
pictures  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
After  seeing  all  the  fine  pictures  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  one  must 
come  to  this  conclusion,  that  colour,  if 
not  the  first,  is  at  least  an  essential 
quality  in  painting  ;  it  is  richness  and 
depth  alone  that  can  do  justice  to  the 
material.  Upon  this  'subject,  erery  pre- 
judice with  which  I  left  home  is,  if  any- 
thing, not  only  confirmed,  but  increased. 
What  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  wrote,  and 
what  our  friend,  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
so  often  supported,  was  right ;  and  after 
seeing  what  I  hare  seen,  I  am  not  now  to 
be  talked  out  of  it.  With  us,  as  you 
know,  erery  vounff  exhibitor  with  pink, 
white,  and  blue,  thinks  himself  a  colour- 
ist  like  Titian  ;  than  whom,  perhaps,  no 


painter  is  more  misrepresented  and  misun- 
derstood. I  saw  in  Florence  his  fkmous 
Venus,  upon  an  easel  with  Kirkup  and 
Wallis  by  me.  This  picture,  so  often 
copied,  and  erery  copy  a  fresh  mistake, 
is,  what  I  expected  it  to  be,  deep,  yet 
brilliant,  indescribable  in  its  hues,  yet 
simple  beyond  example  in  its  execution 
and  colouring.  Its  flesh,  (oh  how  our 
friends  at  home  would  stare!)  was  a 
simple,  sober,  mixed-up  tint,  and  appar- 
eutly,  like  your  skies,  completed  while 
wet.  No  scratchings,  no  hatchings,  no 
soumblings,  no  multipuoity  of  repetitions, 
no  ultramarine,  lakes,  nor  vermilions, 
and  not  eren  a  mark  of  the  bmsh  visible; 
all  seems  melted  into  the  fat  and  glow- 
ing mass;  solid,  yet  transparent — giving 
the  nearest  approach  to  life  that  the 
painter's  art  has  yet  reached.  This 
picture  is,  perhaps,  deftsctive  in  its  ar- 
rangement, but,  in  painting,  quite  ad- 
mirable. Now,  eannothing  like  tiiis  ever 
be  done  again  t  Is  such  toning  really 
not  to  be  reproduced  1  I  wish  to  believe 
the  talent  exists,  and  am  sure  the  ma* 
terkl  exists.  But  we  have  now  got 
another  system — our  criterion  of  judging 
is  changed  ;  we  prefer  something  else,  or, 
what  is  still  more  blinding,  there  is  a 
something  else  that  we  miskdce  for  it." 

Again,—. 

''Sir  George  Beaumont  used  to  say 
that  water-coloured  drawings  had  tainted 
our  exhibitions.  I  have  observed, 
throughout  my  travels,  this  difference 
between  the  pictures  of  the  present  day 
and  the  old  masters,  that  they  are  never 
found  in  the  same  room,  and  seldom  in 
the  same  gallery  ;  collectors  never  place 
them  together,  and  artists  are  contented 
with  the  exclusion,"  &c. 

Again,— 

'^  You  are  sure  now  to  get  fUU  employ- 
ment ;  but,  for  the  future,  compete  with 
the  old  masters  ;  beside  whom  Modem 
Art  is  generally  poor  in  the  lights,  and 
opaque  in  the  shadows.  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  letters,  and  heard  from  eye- 
witnesses, I  can  form  in  my  own  mind 
the  whole  of  the  exhibition, — it  remains 
unchanged.  You  mention  some  friends 
who  have  not  fallen  of.  This  is  so  fkr 
good  for  themselves,  but  what  must  it  be 
for  the  exhibition!*' 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
April  1828,  Collins  thus  complains 
that  his  opinions  were  overborne  at 
Somerset  House : — "  What  a  wretched 
thing  it  is  to  find  that,  the  more  fit  one 
may  become  for  the  society  of  the  old 
masters,  the  more  one  suffers  in  the 
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company  of  the  new."  Again :  "  Were 
it  not  now  for  the  support  afforded  by 
a  reference  to  the  National  Gallery, 
and  the  occasional  exhibition  of  old 
pictores  in  this  coantry,  the  manufac- 
ture of  any  colour  deeper  than  crome 
must  have  been  abandoned." 

Sir  David  Wilkie  takes  up  the 
lament  again,  in  a  letter  from  Spain  in 
1828:— 

^With  6ome  of  my  kindest  fHends, 
indeed,  much  of  what  I  haTo  seen  would 
produce  between  us  an  influence  like  the 
apple  of  discord ;  and  if  some  of  our 
youths,  with  less  matured  minds  than 
they — while  I  write  this  with  one  hand, 
fancy  me  covering  my  face  with  the  other 
— should  venture  across  the  Bidassoa, 
what  a  conflict  in  testimony  there  would 
be !  The  spiritnal  Velasquez,  whose 
principle  and  practice  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence so  justly  calls  the  true  philosophy 
of  art,  would  be  rendered  with  all  the 
dash  and  splash  that  tongue,  pen,  or 
pencil,  is  capable  of;  while  the  simple 
Murillo,  perhaps  despised  like  Goldsmith 
for  his  Tery  excellence,  would  hare  his 
Correggio-like  tones  transposed  into  the 
flowery  gaudlness  of  a  coloured  print. 
Eren  the  glorious  Titian,  in  this  last 
stronghold,  where  his  virgin  surface  will 
probably  remain  the  longest  untouched, 
might  have  his  Apotheosis  and  his  Last 
Supper  dressed  up  according  to  the  nevrest 
version  of  blues,  pinks,  and  yellows, 
adapted  to  the  supposed  taste  of  the  pic- 
ture-seeing public. 

*^  But  the  system  that  we  deprecate  is, 
after  all,  not  confined  to  our  own  school. 
Lucca  Giordano  and  Tiepolo  have  tried  it 
with  sufficient  talent  and  Mat,  to  prove 
that  neither  one  nor  the  other  (the  prin- 
ciple being  wrong)  can  be  a  warrant  for 
its  success.'* 

Again,— 

*^  I  shall  have  to  reftresh  my  memory, 
however,  in  the  extraordinary  styles  of 
the  English  school,  and  to  know  what 
disposition  of  crome,lake,and  ultramarine 
colour  is  the  ^  for  the  next  season  among 
the  exhibitors.'' 

We  have  made  these  extracts,  it 
may  be  thought  by  some  malicionsly, 
and  may  be  taxed  with  a  wish  to 
decry  British  art.  We  would  decry 
bad  taste — corrupting  as  well  as  cor- 
mpted  taste — and  cannot  do  the  work 
better  than  by  bringing  the  evidence 
of  British  painters  of  eminence  to  bear 
against  their  innovating  brethren. 

The  fact  is,  gandy  colouring  is  a  sheer 
vulgarity.  Vulgar  people  display  it  in 
their  dress ;  persons  of  sense  avoid  it. 
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If<it  be  the  criterion  of  the  gentle 
class  of  well-dressed  persons,  that  you 
shall  never  remember  what  they  wore, 
there  should  be  equally  such  a  crite- 
rion in  good  pictures.  The  impres- 
sion of  good  colouring  should  be  all : 
to  particularise  glaring  raw  colours  is 
to  condemn,  and  to  stamp  the  produc- 
tion with  the  indelible  *^  mark  of  the 
beast " — vulgarity. 

It  happened  to  ourselves,  some  short 
time  since,  to  come  disgusted  from  an 
exhibition.  Our  eyes  sought  relief. 
It  will  scarcely  be  imagined  where  we 
found  it — in  looking  into  all  the  cloth 
shops  on  both  sides  Regent  Street. 
The  sober  colours,  all  negative,  not 
one  that  we  could  call  positively  blue, 
or  red,  or  yellow,  together  with  the 
unassuming  woollen  texture,  set  off 
occasionally  with  rich  velvet,  was  a 
true  gratification— and  we  really  be- 
lieve the  modem  artist,  who  has  gone 
into  the  absurd  extreme,  may,  by 
following  our  example,  recover  bis 
eyesight  and  improve  his  palette. 

Great  distinctions  have  been  made 
between  the  talent  for  colour  and  that 
for  form.  We  are  sceptical  as  to  their 
entire  separability.  We  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  a  bad 
colourist,  whose  design  and  whose 
knowledge  of  form  did  much  for  him. 
Genius  is  not  blind ;  it  sees  accurately 
and  appropriately,  and  is  sure  in  some 
way  to  give  the  hue  of  the  mind  with- 
in. We  are  struck  with  a  passage 
wherein  Sir  David  Wilkie  seems  to 
state  this  view,  at  least  with  regard  to  > 
one  great  man,  whose  colouring  we 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  hearing  extolled. 
'The  sublime  of  his  form  may  have 
overpowered  it.  Speaking  of  Michael 
Angelo,  he  says — "As  a  colourist, 

rmple  seem  to  apologise  for  him,  but 
assure  you  quite  unnecessarily;  be 
is  always  appropriate,  never  offends, 
and,  in  many  parts,  is  as  fine  as 
Titian  or  Correggio.  Broken  tints, 
with  most  agreeable  arrangement  and 
harmony,  with  all  the  suavity  of  rich- 
ness and  tone  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  exact  from  the  Venetians,  seem 
quite  familiar  with  him ;  and,  high  as 
his  other  qualities  are  for  composition 
and  mental  intelligence,  his  colouring 
rather  adds  than  detracts  from  them.'* 
WJlkie's  clear  good  sense  always  finds 
fit  expression.  How  simply  and  un- 
affectedly he   always   wrote!      Ilia 
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letters    are    admirable,   and    woald 
gain  him  a  reputation,  had  he  not 
obtained  so  high  a  one  as  a  painter. 
And  in  this  place,  we  nererthelesS 
venture  to  notice  a  mistaken  view  of 
art,  in  one  respect,  which  it  is  sur- 
prising so  reflecting  and  intelligent  a 
man  should  have  fallen  into.     We 
find  it  exhibited  in  these  volumes,  as 
we  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  a 
letter,  we   think    addressed   to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  We  allude  to  his  notion 
that,  to  paint  Scripture  subjects  duly, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  visit  the 
Holy  Land,  and  to  make  studies  on 
the  spot.    Certainly,  should  we  ludge 
from  the  sketches  made,  the  theory 
was  condemned  in  the  first  practice. 
We  remember  he  discussed  the  point 
of  Eastern  manners,  if  figures  should 
sit   or  stand;    and   other   matters, 
which  a  sound  view  of  the  nature  of 
sacred  subjects  would  have  prevented 
his  entertaining.    Time,  distance,  the 
very  dispersion  of  the  people,  and  the 
universality  that  had  enveloped  the 
sacred  history,  had  taken  from  it  it« 
peculiarity,  its  too   prominent  por- 
traiture ;  and  had  assimilated  to  it  all 
nations,  all  mankind — their  feelings, 
manners,  and  even  prejudices.    For 
the  painter's  art,  it  was  an  ideal  truth 
— the  greatest  of  all  truths,  as  of  the 
wider  embrace.  Wilkie  seems  to  have 
influenced  the  opinions  of  Collins  in 
this  respect;  for  we  find  him  encourag- 
ing the  idea  of  the  improvement  he 
would  derive  from  this  Eastern  jour- 
ney, from  his  sketches  on  the  spot ; 
and  he  refers  in  a  note  to  a  curious 
passage,  in  which  Sir  David  Wilkie^ 
makes  a  singular  remark  upon  Rem-  * 
brandt.    We  give  here  the  note.    This 
refers  to  the  following  observation  in 
Sir  D.  Wilkie's  letter:— "The painter 
who    has   most   truly  given   us  an 
Eastern  people  is  Rembrandt.    The 
Scripture  subjects  of  Rembrandt  are 
recalled  to  us  at  every  turn  by  what 
we  see  before  us ;  and  this  anticipating 
power  of  rendering  what  he  never 
could  have   seen,    raises   the  great 
painter  of  Amsterdam  even  higher 
than  we    had   thought  him."     We 
auspect  it  is  because  Rembrandt  had 
not  seen  that  he  was  most  sure;  and 
that  it  was  the  feeling  of  pervading 
mystery  that  Rembrandt  painted,  and 
which  Wilkie  felt,  that  conveyed  the 
truth,  which,  in  a  moment  of  such 
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feeling.  Sir  David  fancied  to  arise 
from  actual  resemblances,  perhaps 
scarcely  existing. 

The  diaries  of  the  two  friends  show 
a   resemblance  in   their  manner  of 
working,  at  least  before  Sir  David 
imitated  the  Spanish  and  Italian  mas- 
ters. Even  then,  the  breadth  and  power 
of  colour  which  he  so  much  admired, 
and  in  part  so  successfully  achieved, 
was  not  without  a  mixture  of  his  pre- 
vious minute  and  laborious  manner. 
This  was  very  remarkable  in  the  faces 
— ^we  would  instance  his  picture  of 
Columbus,  so  rich  in  the  general  tone, 
and  so  broad,  and  of  such  free  execu- 
tion, excepting  in  the  heads.    They 
required  the  broad  simplicity  of  a 
Sebastian  del  Piombo;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  worked  up  into  a  mul- 
titude of  pinched  parts,  and  some  of 
the  tints  are  laid  in  in  a  streaky  man- 
ner not  agreeable.     The  diaries  of 
both  tell  the  hours  of  toil  bestowed 
upon  parts  of  pictures  which  would 
have  been  better  had  they  been,  not 
less  carefully,  but  more  freely  exe- 
cuted.   It  is  here  we  would  lay  some 
stress  on  the  importance  of  execution, 
its  vast  superiority  over  finish.    It  is 
so  much  more  true  to  nature,  whose 
great  characteristic,  whether  in  land- 
scape or  figures,  is  the  entire  absence 
of  labour ;  which,  in  fact,  is  painful 
to  the  mind,  as  showing  an  effort 
that  the  great   origjinal  never   ex- 
hibits.  On  one  occasion.  Sir  William 
Beechey  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  the  time  spent  by  Collins  upon  his 
pictures,  and  remarked  that  Vandcr- 
velde  must  have  painted  with  ease  a 
fine  picture  in  two  days.    It  has  been 
said  of  that  great  master  of  his  art  in 
landscape,  Caspar  Poussin,  that  he 
frequently  painted  a  good-sized  pic- 
ture, figures  and  aU,  in  a  day.    Col- 
lins himself  says— "  Although  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion,  I 
think  Vandervelde,  as  well  as  many 
finished  painters  of  the  Dutch  school, 
preserved  the  spirit  of  their  work  by 
painting  much  faster  than  most  people 
seem  aware  of;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  my  own  pictures  would  be  better 
were  they  done  with  less  timidity  and 
anxiety,  as  nothing  can  replace  the 
want  of  that  vigour  and  freshness  which 
things  being  done  quickly  (with  a  con- 
stant reference  to  nature)  necessarily 
produces."  Let  any  painter  who  would 
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seek  conviction  on  tbis  point,  look 
carefolly  at  the  execution  of  the 
Velasqaez,  The  Boar  Hant,  in 
the  National  Gallery.  The  man 
monn^ng  the  dan  horse  seems  to 
have  been  painted  in  ere  he  could  have 
reached  the  saddle;  and  how  won- 
dronsly  life-like  are  the  dogs !  There  is 
no  flippant  display  of  hair-handling — 
bat  we  want  nothing;  they  are  as  if 
**  done  to  the  life"  at  the  moment  of 
their  breathing.  Sir  David  Wilkie 
knew  and  estimated  this  power  of 
Velasqaez,  bat  his  earlier  practice 
impeded  him  in  his  attempt  to  attain 
it.  There  was  no  more  rapid  painter 
in  the  history  of  art  than  Tintoretto. 
Collins  bears  witness  to  the  power  of 
his  hand.  When  at  Venice  he  visited 
the  great  room  in  the  Scaola  de  San 
Rocco,  and  *'  beheld  the  light  from 
withont  falling  soft  and  sober  npon 
the  wall,  along  which  Tintoretto's 
immense  composition  (the  Crncifixion) 
extended.  Thus  seen,  this  outline 
illustration  of  the  Divine  Tragedy  of 
Calvary  assumed  its  grandest  and 
highest  aspect ;  it  appeared  to  strike 
the  painter  speechless  as  he  looked  at 
it.  For  some  time  he  and  his  com- 
panion believed  themselves  to  be  the 
only  occupants  of  the  room ;  but  a 
half-snppressed  sob,  suddenly  audible 
from  its  lower  and  darker  extremity, 
informed  them  that  they  were  not 
alone.  It  proceeded  from  an  old  man, 
dressed  in  the  worn  rusty  cassock  of 
the  lower  order  of  Italian  country 
curates,  who  was  standing  before  the 
picture  with  his  wan  hands  clasped 
over  his  breast,  the  tears  rolling  down 
his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  fixed  immov- 
ably on  the  majestic  composition  be- 
fore him.  He  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly unconscious  that  any  one  was 
looking  at  the  picture  but  himself; 
and  Mr  Collins  and  his  companion, 
on  quitting  the  room,  left  him  in  the 
same  position  in  which  they  had  dis- 
covered him."  That  Collins*  mind 
was  alive  to  the  great  broad  style,  we 
clearly  pee  in  many  passages  of  his 
letters.  The  English  school  of  por- 
trait has  been  in  most  of  our  works  an 
art  landed  as  superior  to  any  other  of 
any  age;  but  our  estimable  painter 
passes  by  its  dexterity,  its  flashiness, 
and  its  many- coloured  lights,  to  fasten 
upon  the  broad,  distinct,  forcible 
manner  of  Seb.  del  Plombo.  "Surely," 
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says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sir 
David,  "portrait-painting  may  bcr 
come  more  like  what  it  was  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  yet  be  more 
original  than  it  now  is.  Do  you  re- 
collect that  magnificent  picture  by 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  in  the  Doria 
palace?  It  is  the  portrait  of  an 
admiral — a  distinguished  person  at 
that  time.  I  can  never  forget  it. 
Perhaps  I  may  have  mentioned  it  to 
yon  before ;  but  I  am  so  impressed 
with  it,  that  were  I  ten  years  younger 
I  would  turn  portrait-painter,  and 
ride  in  my  one-horse  carriage."  We 
have  only  to  add,  that  painters  of 
portrait  would  do  well  to  study  a  pic- 
ture in  the  Lansdowne  collection,  by 
the  same  master. 

We  should  be  great  in  portrait- 
painting,  perhaps,  if  we  would  some- 
what lower  our  scale  of  colouring.  We 
are  too  light,  too  white,  to  be  brilli- 
ant and  simple — a  scale  which  forces 
npon  the  painter  a  minute  search  for 
innumerable  tints  and  subdivisions, 
which  the  passing  observer  never  sees 
in  nature  but  in  their  efiects  when 
blended  in  in  one  firee  luminous 
breadth.  Who  can  forget,  who  has 
once  seen,  the  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the 
gallery  at  Hampton  Court  ?  We  do 
not  think,  however,  that  successful 
portrait-pauiting  would  have  been 
within  the  reach  of  Collins.  To  catch 
character  as  well  as  features  requires 
a  sure  and  rapid  hand.  The  whole 
process  of  Collins  was  a  tedious  one. 
Every  faculty  of  body  and  mind  was 
absorbed  in  his  task,  the  narrator  tells 
us,  from  the  moment  he  sat  do\vn  be- 
fore his  easel.  He  seldom  spoke,  nor 
could  he  attend  to  others ;  even  the 
presence  of  one  of  his  own  family  dis- 
turbed him.  We  learn  that  he  finished 
so  highly  that  parts  were  '^  laboured 
and  relabourcd."  This  defect  (for  de- 
fect we  believe  it  to  be)  arose  probably 
from  the  habit  of  stippling,  in  mend- 
ing pictures  for  his  father.  It  is  not 
the  method  of  working  of  a  certain  . 
and  powerful  genius.  A  great  love  of 
art,  correct  observation,  and  nice  taste, 
without  the  more  potent  stimulus  of 
an  impetuous  genius,  will  make  a  very 
pleasing  artist — but  he  must  not  at- 
tempt high  things.  Our  amiable,  sen- 
sible Collins  adopted  a  class  of  sub- 
jects which  suited  his  talents,  and 
with  which  his  whole  mind  was  in 
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sympathy.  He  will,  therefore,  ever 
be  esteemed  as  an  ornament  of  the 
British  school.  It  may  have  been 
that  there  was  a  slowness  natural  to 
bim — we  have  noticed  it  to  a  great  de- 
gree in  many  very  able  men  of  all  pro- 
fessions. They  will  take  twice  the  time 
more  common  people  would  reqnire  to 
do  every- day  and  simplest  things. 
Their  dressing,  their  undressing- 
whatever  they  set  about— even  their 
telling  a  story,  all  is  a  long  process. 
Whence  is  this?  It  is  certainly  of 
importance  to  check  this  habit  in  early 
life,  but  in  no  one  more  than  the 
artist,  for  ars  longa,  vita  hrevis  est.  By 
acquiring  rapidity  with  certainty, 
more  is  not  only  done,  but  is  better 
done.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
remark  upon  the  erroneous  mode  com- 
monly adopted  of  teaching  the  art. 
The  learner  is  put  to  draw  minutely, 
and  with  a  cramped  hand ;  whereas 
the  first  thing  to  acquire  should  be  a 
power  of  hand,  the  eye  directing  it, 
not  to  particulars,  but  to  generals,  to 
draw  the  whole  form  before  the  parts, 
which  should  always  be  done  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  possible,  that  the 
greater  freedom  may  accompany  the 
greater  tri^th.  We  would  recommend 
parents,  therefore,  who  wish  their 
children  to  learn  to  draw,  to  put  be- 
fore them  (and  make  them  stand  to 
the  work)  a  large  board,  and  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick, 
and  let  them  thus  first  outline  freely 
any  object  they  please — if  from  nature, 
the  better.  They  will  thus  learn  to  see 
as  well  as  to  execute.  And  be  this 
observed — that  no  one  beginning  mi- 
nutely will  ever  acquire  freedom ;  but 
the  one  whose  beginning  is  large  and 
free,  will  be  able  to  draw  very  mi- 
nutely if  he  pleases.  Many  a  painter 
will  tell  you  that  he  has  had  as  much 
to  unlearn  as  to  learn. 

"Mr  Collins,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  animated  by  the  example  of  the  great 
painters  who  had  gone  before  him — 
of  Rembrandt  and  Hogarth  especially 
—turned  his  attention  to  that  all- 
powerful  engine  of  pictorial  fame — the 
graver.  The  branch  of  engraving  he 
selected  was  *  etching.'  It  is  a  very 
fasciqating  art,  and,  giving  always  the 
precise  touch  of  the  artist,  is  a  kind  of 
autograph  of  his  genius."  His  biogra- 
pher is  wrong  in  speaking  of  etching  as 
a  branch  of  engraving.    Rembrandt 
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was  the  prince  of  etchers — Hogarth  im 
engraver.  The  graver  is  only  partially 
used  to  mend  etching,  but  good 
etchers  do  not  touch  it. 

As  there  is  now  going  on  a  little 
warfare  with  our  Royal  Academy, 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  its 
member  to  the  care  of  the  national 
collection,  the  injury  to  the  pictures, 
&c.  &c.,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  part 
taken  by  Mr  Collins  upon  the  first 
establishment  of  the  National  Gallery. 
In  1825  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  strenuously  urging  upon  the 
government,  (after  descanting  upon 
the  advantages  of  a  national  collection 
of  the  old  masters,)  that  the  guardian- 
ship of  this  public  property  should  be 
intrusted  to  members  of  the  Academy. 
It  was  not  very  becoming  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  picture- dealers,  con- 
sidering his  own  early  doings ;  but  we 
doubt  if  his  assumption  be  well 
founded — that  the  artist  must  be  the 
best  judge,  either  of  the  merit  or  of 
the  genuineness  of  old  pictures.  And 
if  it  be  true  that  our  artists  have 
generally,  as  it  has  been  shown  was 
the  opinion  of  Collins  and  of  Wilkie, 
deserted  the  principles  established 
by  the  old  masters,  and  gone  al- 
together in  a  contrary  direction,  it 
may  not  be  surprising  if  the  world 
demur  to  their  decisions ;  and  cer- 
tainly persons  out  of  the  profession, 
most  conversant  with  art,  have  no 
very  high  opinion  of  the  judgment  of 
those  who  labour  in  it,  in  their  own 
peculiar  way — a  way  often  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  practice  of  the  old 
masters.  "  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact,"  says  Mr  Collins,  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  "  that  artists  of  the 
lowest  rank  have  always  been  found 
most  ready  and  eager  to  disparage  the 
works  of  the  old  masters."  Much  as 
we  venerate  the  name  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  we  do  not  think  it  quite 
honest  to  praise  him  at  the  expense  of 
the  elder  schools. 

"  In  our  own  times,"  says  the  let- 
ter, "  no  better  instance  of  the  success 
of  a  patient  investigation  of  the  works 
of  the  old  masters  can  be  adduced 
than  that  of  our  countryman.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who,  with  the  most 
glorious  success,  added  to  their  techni- 
cal excellencies  a  sentiment,  character, 
and  grace,  not  always  to  be  found  in 
their  works."    We  extremely  dislike 
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this  modo  of  tickling  and  flattering 
our  English  school,  and  our  own 
times — ^^  Amicus  Plato — magis  <wiica 
Veritas,^^  Sir  Joshna  did  not  add 
what  the  earlier  painters  had  not ;  and 
Wilkie  and  Collins,  at  least,  had  felt  the 
power  of  ^^  sentiment,  character,  and 
grace,"  in  their  works.  The  value  of 
an  avoidance  of  all  that  commonly 
goes  under  the  name  of  humbug,  in 
speaking  of  works  of  art,  is  shown 
in  the  following  passages  of  Mr 
Collins's  diary.  "^  Some  time  since 
I  praised,  from  charitable  and  opposi- 
tion motives,  a  certain  picture,  cer- 
tainly much  more  than  it  deserved. 
I  was  told  the  other  day,  by  an  in- 
ferior artist,  that  he  did  not  much 
value  the  opinion  of  one  who  had  so 
much  deceived  him." 

We  know  not  if  the  charitable  mo- 
five  were  benevolence  to  the  painter, 
or  if  the  work  was  a  charitable  con- 
tribution to  some  Vanity  Fair  for 
prizes  or  other  purposes,  where  mag- 
nifying falsehoods  pass  for  infinitely 
more  than  they  are  worth ;  and  poor 
artists*  pockets  are  picked,  through 
the  unpaid-for  works  of  their  hands, 
to  the  glorification  of  irresistible  and 
exacting  benefactresses,  though  small 
givers,  which  reminds  us  of  a  passage 
somewhere  in  one  of  Sydney  Smith's 
sermons — ^*  Benevolence  is  common 
to  mankind.  A  never  sees  B  in  dis- 
tress, but  be  wishes  C  to  relieve  him.** 

To  revert,  however,  to  this  subject 
of  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  sup- 
posed injury  done  to  the  pictures.  The 
attack  upon  Mr  Eastlake  is  quite  un- 
warrantable. He  has  now  no  official 
situation  in  the  Gidlery.  We  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  pictures,  and  those 
su  pposed  to  have  been  inj  ured  by  clean- 
ing, and  are  utterly  incredulous  as  to 
the  charge.  The  Velasquez,  about  the 
purchase  of  which  a  curious  story  is 
told,  bad  been  injured  before  it  came 
into  the  gallery.  **  Peace  and  War,"not 
being  all  original,  and  not  a  very  good 
picture,  although  some  portions  are 
well  painted,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  if  it 
has  or  has  not  been  injured ;  nor  is  it 
of  very  much  consequence.  Cuyp  did 
not  glaze  much,  and  painted  with  a 
full  pencil,  and  it  is  therefore  less 
likely  to  sufier  in  the  cleaning.  Before 
it  underwent  this  process,  we  always 
thought  the  sky  weak,  and  showing 
some  pink  tints  not  usual  with  the 


master:  those  tints  are  now  more 
conspicuous,  and  we  are  still  inclined 
to  think  the  sky  out  of  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  picture ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  has  been  injured. 
We  know  that  many  who  like  this 
kind  of  subjects,  and  are  well  versed  in 
the  schools,  think  it  improved. 

But  if  the  writer  of  these  attacks  be 
so  consummate  a  connoisseur,  why  has 
he  not,  with  a  due  severity,  spoken  of 
the  injuries  inflicted  before  the  time  of 
Mr  Eastlake  —  injuries  which  are 
doing  now  a  continuous  mischief?  We 
see  it  progressing ;  and  the  worst  of  it 
is,  cleaning,  as  it  will  become  abso- 
lutely necessary,  will  daily  become 
also  more  difficult.  We  mean  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  these  pictures,  and 
upon  other  collections  intrusted  to  the 
same  hands,  by  the  deteriorating  pro- 
cess of  varnishing  with  a  mixture  of 
boiled  oil  and  varnish.  It  matters 
not  how  small  a  quantity  of  this  boiled 
oil  be  used  with  the  mastic — a  varnish 
made  with  turpentine,  never  quite 
hard,  and  liable  to  be  affected  by  every 
change  of  atmosphere :  the  two  mate- 
rials are  as  poison  to  each  other,  and 
a  deadly  poison  to  the  pictures  on 
which  they  are  laid.  The  pictures, 
once  brilliant,  become  homy,  opaque, 
with  a  dirty  stain  over  the  whole 
surface.  We  remember,  many  years 
ago,  when  this  vile  practice  first  be- 
came a  fashion,  a  picture  painted  by 
Bird,  R.A.,  was  varnished  over  with 
mastic,  having  a  portion  of  boiled  oil 
in  it.  The  picture,  when  returned 
from  the  exhibition,  was  in  a  lament- 
able state :  there  was  quite  a  coat  of 
brown  discolouring  stuff,  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  with  great 
labour,  risk,  and  not  without  damage. 
We  have  entertained  a  suspicion  that 
this  vile  practice  has  been  resumed 
since  Mr  Eastlake  has  left  the  Gal- 
lery ;  for,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
the  pictures  are  greatly  deteriorated 
and  browned.  If  any  one  doubts  the 
fact,  and  thinks  these  stained  pictures 
pure,  let  him  examine  the  Salvator 
Rosa,  the  Mercury  and  the  Wood- 
man, and  he  cannot  fail  seeing  what 
we  mean.  We  do  not  assert  that  this 
staining  process  had  not  been  applied 
to  that  picture  before  it  came  into  the 
Gallery  ;  it  certainly  had,  and  the 
picture  is  getting  worse  and  worse 
every  day. 
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For  onr  own  part,  we  rej^et  that 
Mr  Eastlake  has  rcliDqaished  the 
superintendence  of  the  Grallery,  be- 
cause he  has  with  so  mnch  pains 
accnmolated  facts  in  his  works  on  art 
regarding  the  preservation  of  pictures, 
that  we  believe  his  advice  would  be 
most  sound.  To  the  reader  careful  in 
this  matter,  we  would  refer  to  the 
notices  respecting  the  "  Olio  d'Abezzo" 
in  Mr  Eastlake's  Materials  for  a  His- . 
tory  of  Oil  Painting, 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  attack  on 
the  Academy  to  which  we  entirely 
subscribe  :— the  kind  of  "  beggar's 
petition  "  favour  and  interest-hunting, 
which  it  is  too  notorious  the  Academi- 
cians require  of  their  candidates.  This 
is  unworthy  both  the  candidates  and 
the  electors ;  and,  not  without  reason, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  the  elec- 
tions have  given  little  satisfaction. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  is 
to  be  mended.  If  the  Royal  Academi- 
cians will  look  rightly  to  the  dignity 
of  their  own  position,  to  their  effi- 
ciency, and  the  real  advancement  of 
British  Art,  over  which  the  trust  placed 
in  them  naturally  gives  them  so  great 
an  influence,  they  will  let  it  clearly  be 
understood  that  henceforth  there  is  to 
be  no  petitioning  whatever,  and  that  a 
candidate  known  to  attempt  undue 
seeking  would  be  considered  disqua- 
lified. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee are  put  forth  in  the  Memoir 
in  a  forcible,  although  ridiculous  and 
amusing  way,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  protest  from  an  ofiended  amateur, 
the  grounds  of  whose  better  expecta- 
tions are  not  of  the  purest  kind>  con- 
sidering that  he  admits  that  he  is 
*^  fully  sensible  how  little  there  is  of 
real  value  in  my  feeble  attempts;** 
though,  in  the  moment  of  a  vain  fancy, 
he  had  recounted  that "  Mr — ,  Mr — , 
Mr  — 9  &c.,  have  all  of  them,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  been  pleased  to  ex- 
press to  me  their  approbation,  nay, 
even  their  praise,  and  they  are  not 
men  to  flatter,"— which  latter  portion 
of  the  sentence  reminds  the  reader  of 
the  inferior  artist,  who  said  he  could 
not  value  much  the  opinion  of  one 
who  had  so  deceived  him,  and  which 
we  repeat  for  the  lesson  of  honest 
dealing  and  honest  speaking  which  it 
inculcates.  But  the  amusing  part  of 
the  claim  of  this  ofiended  amateur  is, 
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that,  although  he  knew  his  works  to 
be  ''  feeble  attempts,"  he  had  actually 
purchased  pictures  of  the  Academicians, 
and  given  them  commissions;  and  naive- 
ly, if  not  quite  generously,  he  reminds 
them  of  his  charity  to  one  of  their 

members.  "Mr ,  if  I  mistake  not, 

will  not  be  found  backward  in  making 
you  acquainted,  if  required,  with  the 
terms  on  which,  some  years  ago,  I 
gave  him  a  commission,  at  a  time 
when,  as  I  was  informed,  his  finances 
were  low,  his  spirits  depressed,  and 
family  afflictions  pressed  heavily  on 

his  mind.    Mr ,  too,  has  shared 

of  my  purse."  If  Mr  So-and-so  should 
chance  to  have  been  under  even  very 
severe  affliction  at  the  time  of  his  finBt 
seeing  this  letter,  there  could  be  no 
medicine  more  likely  to  give  him  tem- 
porary relief,  and  even  the  pleasure 
of  a  good  laugh,  than  this  very  original 
amateur. 

We  love  dogs,  as  we  love  art — who 
does  not?  To  connect  the  two  loves 
into  one  full  sensation  of  happiness, 
we  have  named  one  of  our  own  Brush, 
that  we  may  look  upon  him  with  the 
more  brotherly  feeling.  A  delightful 
anecdote  is  told  in  the  Memoir,  of  a 
dog  belonging  to  our  painter,  called 
Prinny :  he  used  to  sit  in  any  attitude 
it  pleased  his  master  to  place  him  in. 
The  painter  had  not  a  better  sitter. 
He  is  in  many  of  his  pictures.  He 
never  moved  from  his  position  until 
ordered.  "  On«  one  occasion  his  ex- 
traordinary integrity  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  was  thus  pleasantly 
exemplified.  My  father  had  placed 
him  on  the  backs  of  two  chairs — bis 
fore- legs  on  the  rails  of  one,  and  his 
hind-legs  on  the  rails  of  the  other— 
and  in  this  rather  arduous  position 
had  painted  from  him  for  a  consider- 
able time,  when  a  friend  was  announced 
as  waiting  for  him  in  another  apart- 
ment. Particularly  desirous  of  seeing 
this  visitor  immediately,  the  painter 
hurried  from  the  room,  entirely  for- 
getting to  tell  *  Prinny'  to  get  down ; 
and  remained  in  conversation  with  his 
friend  for  full  half-an-hour.  On  re- 
turning to  his  study,  the  first  object 
that  greeted  him  was  poor  '  Prinny' 
standing  on  his  ^  bad  eminence,'  ex- 
actly in  the  position  in  which  he  had 
been  left,  trembling  with  fatigue,  and 
occasionally  venting  his  anguish  and 
distress  in  a  low  piteous  moan,  but  not 
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moving  a  limb,  or  yentoring  even  to 
tarn  his  head.  Not  having  received 
the  nsnal  signal,  he  had  never  once 
attempted  to  get  down,  bat  had  re- 
mained *  sitting^  hard,  with  nobody  to 
paint  him,  daring  the  long  half-hoar 
that  had  delayed  his  master's  retam.** 
We  hope  and  believe  that  this  good 
creatnre  somehow  or  other  thought  he 
was  himself  doing  some  of  the  work 
of  the  pictnre,  and  great,  therefore, 
was  his  merit ;  for  to  think  he  was 
doing  a  portion  of  one  of  Collins*s  pic- 
tures was  enoagh  **  to  tarn"  any  dog*s 
head — yet  it  seems  nothing  tamed 
his.  We  would  recommend  breeders 
to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  thus, 
among  a  certain  class  of  **  sportsmen 
in  the  field,''  sitters  will  be  as  much 
sought  for  as  setters. 

The  Memoirs  are  not  very  fall  of 
anecdote.  We  have  treated  so  largely 
of  the  artistic  portion,  that  we  will 
endeavour  to  make  up  for  the  profes- 
sional detail,  by  closing  this  paper 
with  two  extracts— characteristic  of  a 
venr  great  man — ^now  not  unknown, 
and  of  a  very  little  one,  not  very  much 
worth  knowing.  When  Wilkie  and 
Collins  were  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  time 
of  the  king's  visit,  thehr  letters  of  re- 
commendation obtained  for  them  all 
they  could  desire  of  society. 

^  Wilkie  fbrgot  his  dlBcretion  in  a  *  new 
ricy-blne  coat,'  and  oaroosed  innocently 
with  the  reety  when  the  mirthful  dinner 
doied,  in  gaetronomic  trinmph,  the  bnst- 
ling  day.  At  one  of  theae  parties  at  Sir 
Walter  Scott's,  Wilkie  and  Collins  beheld 
the  appearance  of  the  author  of  Waverley 
in  a  new  character.  When  the  table  was 
cleared  after  dinner,  Sir  Walter,  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  loyalty  and  hospitality, 
volunteered  to  sing  his  own  song,  '  Carle 
now  the  King's  come.'  The  whole  com- 
V^^J  S^v«  the  chorus;  and  their  host,  re- 
gardless alike  of  his  lameness  and  his 
dignity,  sprang  up,  and  calling  upon  erery 
body  to  join  hands,  made  bis  guests  dance 
with  him  round  the  table  to  the  measure 
of  the  tune.  The  effect  of  this  latter  ex- 
ercise, indulged  in  by  a  set  of  performers, 
all  more  or  less  illustrions  in  the  world's 
eye — and  a)l«  with  few  exceptions,  of  in- 
tensely anti-saltatory  habits— would  defy 
the  pen  of  a  Rabelids,  or  the  pencil  of  a 
Hogarth.  It  was  enough,  considering  the 
nature  and  locality  of  the  ceremony,  to 
have  bronght  back  to  earth  the  i^parition 
of  John  Knox  himself." 

Thus  having  the  fear  of  John  Knox 
before  our  eyes,  and  not  having  any 


fancy  to  detain  the  apparition,  we 
hasten  to  the  other  anecdote,  to  intro- 
duce a  personage  most  likely  to  give 
the  ghost  perfect  satisfaction,  ana  to 
lay  him.  Mr  Collins,  during  his  tour 
in  Scotland,  visited  Shetland,  where 
he  met  with  strange  and  not  uncon- 
vivial  society. 

**  Three  Scotch  gentlemen,  wondrously 
successfhl  in  extracting  amusement  iVom 
all  that  passed  around  them;  a  pedestrian 
traveller  who  had  walked  half  over 
Europe,  and  whose  manners  and  conver- 
sation were  by  no  means  of  the  sanest 
order  ;  two  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  both 
intelligent,  gentleman-like  men,  and  two 
French  officers,  whose  vessel  was  anchored 
for  a  short  time  in  the  harbour,  who  spoke 
no  English,  and  who  smoked  all  day, 
were  among  the  more  regular  attendants 

in  the  'general  assembly'  room 

The  great  centre  of  the  hilarity  was  the 
eccentric  pedestrian;  who  one  day  insisted 
on  settling  off-band  the  ultimate  chances 
of  salvation  of  all  his  fellow-travellers,  by 
'physiognomic  analysis;*  and  who  pro- 
duced roars  of  laughter  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, by  seriously  rebuking  the  minister, 
who  bad  preached  in  the  morning,  for  not 
'throwing  a  little  more  damnation  into 
his  sermon,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  miser- 
able sinners  around  him.'" 

Which  anecdote  reminds  us  of  the 
reply  of  the  sceptical  King  of  Prussifu 
to  whom  the  people  of  Neufchatel  had 
petitioned  for  the  removal  of  a  mini- 
ster who  did  not  sufficiently  strongly 
preach  the  damnatory  doctrine,  that 
he  would,  in  his  clemency  and  mercy, 
send  them  one  that  should  do  that 
business  for  them  **  to  their  heart's 
content." 

If  any  reader  wbhes  to  learn  the 
worldly  success  of  an  artist  of  repate, 
he  will  find  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived by  Collins,  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
tained in  his  own  list,  which  includes 
not  the  value  of  sketches,  pictures  left 
unsold,  and  many  not  set  down,  to  be 
upwards  of  £23,000.  As  in  our  review 
of  a  life,  we  mean  to  avoid  dwelling 
on  the  melancholy  conclusion  of  bio- 
graphy in  general,  we  shall  close 
with  the  words  of  the  painter  himself, 
who  well  knew  the  padns  and  penal- 
ties of  his  profession,  as  he  expe- 
rienced its  pleasures :  "  The  study  of 
the  Art  was  in  itself  so  delightful,  that 
it  balanced  almost  all  the  evils  of  life 
that  could  be  conceived ;  and  that  an 
artist,  with  tolerable  success,  had  no 
right  to  complain  of  anything." 
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THE  GREEN  HAND. 


▲  **  SHORT"  TARlf . 


PART  Tin. 


"Well,  ma'am,"  resamed  the  com- 
mander, "  I  came  to  mjself  agun  at 
last,  but  when,  how,  or  where,  I 
really  did  not  know,  nor  evei>  what 
had  been  the  matter  with  me;  ex- 
cept that  I  lay  on  my  back  npon 
something  or  other  softer  than  the 
planks,  my  head  aching  like  to  split, 
and  so  stnpid,  I  couldn't  take  the 
trouble  to  choose  amongst  the  strange 
notions  that  came  creeping  over  me. 
Twas  pitch-dark,  too,  and  choking 
hot.  The  sole  wish  I  had  was  for  a 
drop  of  water;  but  there  I  8tu(^  in  the 
same  helpless  plight,  more  like  a 
nightmare  than  aught  else  ;  and  as 
for  /wtc,  if  it  went  by  what  I  felt, 
why,  I  might  have  lain,  then  and  be- 
fore, long  enough  for  one  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers.  First  one  fancy,  and  then 
another,  came  looming  up  from  over 
my  brain,  like  a  sail  on  the  horizon, 
till  my  head  was  full  of  it.  That  ugly 
rascal's  story  got  hold  of  me,  and  I 
thought  I  was  stowed  away  below  in 
some  abominable  slaver ;  then  I  was 
the  sick  captain  lying  in  my  cot 
dreaming,  with  all  as  still  and  dark 
as  death.  As  my  wits  cleared,  how- 
ever, I  began  to  hear  plenty  of  sounds, 
as  it  were,  buzzing  and  rustling  and 
booming  in  my  very  ears,  then  far 
away  again.  Confused  though  I  was, 
a  horrid  idea  struck  me  as  I  tried  to 
listen — that  Finch  and  his  understrap- 
pers had  put  me  ashore  in  the  woods, 
or  handed  me  over  to  some  of  these 
villanous  blacks  with  the  filed  teeth ; 
and  the  Seringapatam  must  be  gone, 
heaven  knew  how  long !  Suddenly,  as  if 
to  clinch  my  notion^  I  started  for  amo- 
ment  at  the  loud  cry  of  a  bell-bird,  as  I 
thought  at  first ;  but,  the  next  instant, 
a  sort  of  a  thick  crust  seemed  to  clear  off 
my  hearing,  and  I  knew  it  was  '  two 
bells'  going  on  deck,  so  that  I  was 
still  on  board :  after  which  a  regular 
bustle  got  np  of  a  sudden  overhead.  I 
heard  people  running  up  the  nearest 
ladder  from  below:  cadets  shouting 
and  clattering,  apparently  with  mus- 
kets and  cutlasses ;  the  creak  of  the 
davit-blocks  letting  down  the  boats, 
and  the  chief  officer's  voice  alongside. 


What  with  my  broken  head,  though, 
and  the  want  of  air  and  water,  I  felt 
too  sick  to  give  them  a  thought.  It 
wasn't  long,  either,  before  the  whole 
Indiaman  seemed  to  be  as  quiet  as  a 
church,  except  one  heavy  pair  of  feet 
on  the  quarterdeck  above ;  then  that 
stopped  as  well,  and  I  heard  nothing 
but  the  dull  sound  of  the  tide  through 
her  thick  outer-timbers,  gurgling  np 
and  poppling  along,  like  to  make  me 
mad  for  thirst.  I  put  up  my  hand  to 
my  head,  and  found  my  hair  on  one 
side  all  sticky,  and  covered  with  cock- 
roaches ;  but  though  the  very  touch 
of  their  bristly  feelers  made  my  blood 
creep,  and  the  wretches  began  to  dig 
with  their  pincers  into  the  wound,  I 
was  too  weak  to  keep  brushing  them 
away  as  fast  as  they  swarmed  about 
it.  It  must  have  been  rather  some 
sort  of  swoon  than  a  doze  that  I 
woke  out  of  again,  when  I  heard  a 
man's  voice  not  far  ofi*,  through  the 
stillness  of  the  'tween-decks,  reading 
aloud,  which  I  soon  made  out  to  be 
Mr  Enowles'  the  missionary's  ;  and, 
from  the  key  of  it,  'twas  evidently 
the  Bible  he  was  reading.  In  a  little 
while  he  gave  up,  and  another  voice 
came  in,  that  I  knew  still  better.  It 
was  Violet  Hyde's, — low  enough,  but 
so  clear  at  times,  that  it  seemed  to 
come  into  the  dark  where  I  lay  half 
senseless,  and  afterwards  I  could  even 
call  back  some  of  the  very  words ; 
then  it  came  to  a  stand,  and  I  heard 
her  two  or  three  times  apparently 
answering  some  one  I  couldn't  hear. 
All  at  once,  the  missionary  struck  np 
the  first  note  of  a  psalm  tune,  and  her 
lovely  voice  slid  into  it,  till  there  was 
nothing  in  the  whole  ship,  as  it  were, 
but  Mo*— singing  the  old  Evening 
Hymn— alone.  Such  music,  I  thought, 
never  was  on  sea  or  land  —  when 
down  from  some  opening  above,  out 
of  heaven,  yon  might  have  fancied, 
fell  a  chorus  like  the  sounds  of  angels 
and  cherubs  joining  in  at  the  end, 
once  and  again :  catching  up  the  air 
out  of  her  sweet  ton^e,  and  drowning 
it  in  a  way  to  ravish  one^s  soul,  till 
it  sank  into  a  hush  in  which  you  could 
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bear  the  missionary's  voice  rise,  as 
be  prayed  aloud,  over  the  whispers  of 
the  ladies  and  children  stealing  away 
from  round  the  skylight— with  the 
slight  creak  of  the  radder,  now  and 
then,  in  its  case  abaft,  and  the  tide 
bumping  and  tapping  outside,  from 
the  dead  wood  at  her  counter  to  the 
hollow  planking  amid-ships. 

As  for  me,  at  first  blush  I  thought 
it  all  part  of  my  queer  visions,  till 
somehow  or  other  1  began  to  revive 
a  bit,  and  felt  for  the  door  of  the  place 
they  had  boxed  me  up  into.  How- 
ever, it  was  fast  enough,  and  as  soon 
as  I  tried  to  stand  upright,  something 
over  my  head  gave  me  a  shove  down 
again — it  being  evidently  one  of  the 
steward's  store-rooms  abaft  of  the 
cuddy,  full  of  bags  and  suchlike  lum- 
ber, where  the  best  I  could  do  was  to 
stretch  myself  on  the  heap  of  old  can- 
vass again,  groaning  from  sheer  weak- 
ness and  desperation.  Just  then  I 
beard  a  light  step  coming  close  past  the 
door,  out  of  the  large  cabin,  and  I  gave 
another  groan.  A  dress  rustled,  and 
the  foot  started  to  the  other  side  of  the 
passage.  **  For  God's  sake,  open  the 
doorr  said  I,  in  a  faint  voice. 
**  What— who— is  there?"  exclaimed 
Miss  Hyde,  anxiously ;  but  my  mouth 
was  so  diy  I  couldnH  answer  her. 
Next  moment  she  was  trying  the 
handle,  though  to  no  purpose ;  for  a 
little  after  I  canght  the  sound  of  her 
footsteps  hastening  off,  and  once  more 
my  senses  left  me.  It  couldn't  have 
been  more  than  a  minute  or  two, 
however,  for  I  heard  the  missionary's 
voice  still  praying  beside  Captain 
Williamson's  cot,  when  a  gush  of  air 
suddenly  revived  me,  and  I  sat  up 
winking  at  a  glare  of  light,  in  which 
Violet  Hide's  face  seemed  to  be  ho- 
vering bnghter  than  the  lamp  she  had 
in  her  two  hands,  as  she  stood  and 
gazed  at  me  between  wonder  and  dis- 
may ;  while  the  steward  held  the  door 
only  half  open  behind  her,  peeping  in 
at  me  with  one  eye  like  a  fellow 
watching  a  hyena  in  a  cage.  *^  Miss ! 
— miss  I"  said  he,  trying  to  shove  the 
door  to  again,  ^^  take  care — he's  a 
pirate,  ma'am,  he  is !  The  chief  offi- 
cer '11  blow  me  up  for  it,  your  lady- 
ship I"  "  Mr  Westwood !"  exclaimed 
she,  pushing  it  wide  in  spite  of  him, 
**what — what  is  this! — you  are  all 
over  blood,  Mr  Westwood  I  Oh,  are 
you  wounded? — what  can  be  —  run. 


run  for  something,"  said  she  to  the 
steward — **  where  is  the  surgeon?" 
"  The  doctor's  gone  with  the  rest  of 'em, 
miss,"  said  he.  With  this  I  took  hold 
of  something  to  scramble  up,  bringing 
down  a  bag  of  cabin-biscuit  over  me, 
and  got  on  my  legs  in  the  midst  of 
the  dust;  but  grim  enough  I  must 
have  looked,  with  my  face  like  a 
North  American  Indian's,  and  the 
cockroaches  sticking  in  my  hair,  as  I 
stumbled  out  of  the  comer.  The  little 
Cockney  of  a  steward  seemed  to  think 
me  dangerous,  for  all  I  saw  of  him 
next  moment  was  his  striped  gingham 
jacket  vanishing  round  a  bulkhead  aft. 
^^  Oh,"  stammered  I,  leaning  against 
the  door-post,  "  it's — it's  nothing, 
after  all— only— a  little  water  1"  The 
truth  was,  my  brain  felt  so  confused 
still,  that  I  really  was  not  quite  sure 
how  the  case  stood — whether  I  hadn't 
in  fact  bowsed  up  my  jib  too  taut  that 
night,  and  tumbled  on  my  head,  or 
kicked  up  some  row  or  other— so  I 
suppose  I  must  have  looked  rather 
ashamed,  which  the  young  lady  ap- 
peared to  notice,  by  the  expression  of 
her  face  as  she  moved  toward  the 
cuddy,  and  slipped  quietly  through 
one  of  the  folding-doors.  "  Hush  I" 
said  she  gravely,  holding  up  her 
finger,  as  she  came  out  again  and 
closed  it,  carrying  a  couple  of  decan- 
ters and  a  glass  ;  **  poor  Captain 
Williamson  seems  asleep— he  was  re- 
moved there  this  evening  for  air." 
As  I  drank  one  tumbler  of  water  after 
another,  I  fancied  the  young  lady 
watched  me  curiously ;  however,  I  had 
scarce  quenched  my  thirst,  when  my 
own  ideas  got  clear  enough,  as  well 
as  my  tongue,  to  give  an  off-hand  ac- 
count of  what  had  happened.  Violet 
Hyde  started,  and  her  voice  faltered  as 
she  said,  **  Then — then  you  must  have 
been  shut  up  here  all  day — oh,  how 
cruel  of  them !  so  -hot,  too !  Oh,  what 
a  wonder  you  were  not  actually — " 
"All  day  I"  said  I—"  what  day  is  it, 
then,  Miss  Hyde?"  "It  is  Sunday 
evening  I"  answered  she,  the  tears 
rushing  somehow  or  other  in  her  eyes. 
"  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  I  happened  to 
pass  I  But  your  head — what  a  dreadful 
wound  you  must  have  got,  Mr  West- 
wood  !"  continued  she ;  "  something 
must  be  done  to  it,  indeed  T 

What  the  sweet  voung  creature 
hesitated  and  blushed  about,  for  the 
first  time,  I  never  guessed;  but  I 
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can't  help  thinkiDg  that  anything 
short  of  an  angel  woald  have  langhed 
at  the  ridlcolons  figure  I  mast  have 
cut,  with  powdered  biscuit  added  to 
the  blood,  the  hair,  and  the  cock- 
roaches—although my  worthy  Mend's 
handspike  from  behind  the  foremast 
had  laid  the  bone  bare,  so  that  the 
bleeding  saved  it  from  a  lump.  I 
hardly  know  bow  it  came  about,  but, 
five  minutes  after,  there  I  -was  sitting 
on  the  planks  of  the  'tween-decks, 
while  the  charming  girl  herself  stooped 
over  me  with  a  basin  in  one  hand  and 
a  sponge  in  the  other — the  muslin 
sleeves  tucked  half  up  off  her  two 
round  white  arms,  as  she  began  to 
wash  the  blood  carefully  off  the  place. 
I  couldn't  stand  it  a  minute,  however. 
To  feel  her  fairy  fingers  soiling 
themselves  in  such  dirty  work,  for 
such  a  fellow  as  me,  Ned  Collins, 
made  me  shiver  all  over;  so  bolt 
upright  I  started,  carrying  away  the 
sponge  in  the  neck  of  my  coat,  and 
squeezing  a  tea-cupful  of  water  down 
my  back  at  every  wriggle — while  my 
lovely  sick-nurse  stood  with  one 
pretty  little  wrist  out,  betwixt  alarm 
lest  she  had  hurt  me,  and  surprise  at 
my  life-like  condition.  After  giving 
my  face  a  wipe,  however,  and  swallow- 
ing  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  with  some 
of  the  biscuit  I  had  knocked  down,  I 
felt  wonderfully  well,  except  for  an 
ache  at  the  top  of  my  head.  The  next 
thing  that  occurred  to  me,  of  course, 
was  to  have  my  friend  the  mate  made 
aware  of  his  mistake ;  but  as  for  the 
curious  quietness  of  the  Indiaman  at 
that  hour,  even  of  a  Sunday  evening, 
I  couldn't  understand  it,  and  I  looked 
for  a  cap  to  go  on  deck  with  immedi- 
ately. 

The  young  lady  seemed  to  be  looking 
up  the  after-hatchway,  and  listening, 
I  thought,  and  the  lady  passengers 
could  be  heard  talking  about  the 
poop ;  but  when  Violet  Hyde  turned 
round,  and  our  eyes  met  agam,  I 
caught  an  anxious  expression  in  them 
that  puzzled  me.  *^  Do  you  think  it 
will  be  long  before  we  shall  hear 
them?"  said  she,  next  moment. 
"Who?— whom?"  asked  I  hastily. 
"  Oh  I"  said  she,  starting,  "you could 
not  have  known  they  had  gone,  Mr 
Westwood !  Tell  me,  Mr  Westwood," 
said  she,  coming  nearer  to  me,  putting 
her  hand  lightly  on  my  arm,  and 
glancing  into  my  face — "  tell  me,  did 


you  not  know  that  thai  vessel  was  in 
the  river  ?  "  "  Vessel,  Miss  Hyde  ?  " 
I  said,  looking  at  her  steadily  in  turn; 
"  it's  all  one  riddle  to  me— what  vessel 
do  you  mean,  madam  ?  "  "  The — the 
pirate!"  exclaimed  she  breathlessly, 
and  turning  towards  the  hatchway 
agwn,  while  I  stood  eyeing  her  stu- 
pidly, all  abroad,  so  to  speak.  "  For 
heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  yon  mean, 
Miss  Hyde  I"  said  I,  putting  my  hand 
to  my  head.  "  Ah,  but  you  look  so 
white— you  are  not  well  yet,  sir!" 
said  she,  softly.  "  To  think  how  all 
the  passengers  were  amused,  and  even 
papa  too,  when  they  heard  this  morn- 
ing of  your  being  arrested  as  a  —  a 
—  but  nobody  could  know  you  were 
so  hurt,  Mr  Westwood !  Then  when 
some  of  the  sailors  came  back,  and 
said  they  had  seen  the  French  ship 
in  disguise — "  "  By  Jupiter  I  the 
brig  they  meant?"  I  broke  out. 
"Then,  good  heavens!  they  must 
have  painted  her  lead-colour,  and 
turned  her  back  into  a  schooner! 
That  was  she,  for  a  thousand!" 
"And  you  know,  yesterday  morn- 
ing, sir,"  continued  the  young 
lady,  "yoti  told  me  you  knew  our 
friends  were  there,  instead  of  being 
lost  as  we  thought ! "  "  Yes,  yes !" 
said  I,  "there  must  be  some  bad 
scheme  at  the  bottom — ^but  by  morn- 
ing we'll  have  a  slap  at  them,  for  cer- 
tain. For  my  part  I  feel— "  "Why," 
said  Miss  Hyde,  turning  anxiously 
to  me,  "  almost  everybody  in  the  ship 
has  gone  already.  Whenever  the 
truth  was  discovered,  there  was  such 
a  confusion  amongst  the  gentlemen 
and  the  officers  that  they  could  not 
think  of  anything  else ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  had  set,  they  all  crowded  into 
the  boats  and  went  away  together,  to 
surprise  the  pirates  in  the  dark." 
"  Grood  God  1 "  exclaimed  I,  in  sheer 
amazement,  and  making  toward  the 
hatchway.  "  Miss  Hyde !  do  yon  say 
so! — How  many  were  there,  then, 
ma'am?"  I  asked.  "Oh,"  said  she 
quickly,  "I  am  so  glad  there  was 
such  a  number— five  boats  quite  full, 
I  believe.  Not  a  single  gentleman 
would  stay,  except  little  Tommy's 
father,  who  is  up  stairs, — ^and  papa 
was  one  of  the  first  to  get  down  into 
a  boat,  with  his  rifie.  But  do  you 
not  think,"  added  she,  with  somewhat 
of  a  tremble  in  her  voice — "  do  you 
not  think  the  people  in  the  French 
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ship  will  yield,  or  at  least  give  our 
friends  tip  ?*' 

**  I  hope  to  goodness  they  may  !** 
said  I,  torning  away  from  the  eager- 
ness those  soft  eyes  of  hers  glittered 
with,  as  she  leant  ont  before  the  faint 
glimmer  through  the  caddy  door, 
the  light  of  the  lamp  in  her  hand 
shining  bright  over  her  hair  and  her 
shoulders ;  while  the  gloomy  stilUiess 
of  the  whole  ship,  below,  made  me 
think  of  the  Toice  that  had  hailed  us 
through  the  lagoon,  and  the  same 
man^s  face— as  I  had  no  donbt  now  it 
was — when  I  saw  it  aboard  the  brig  at 
sea,  before  the  thunder-squall  came  on. 
I  almost  fancied  I  saw  Finch  and  him 
meeting  at  the  present  moment,  with 
the  maters  awkward  look  as  the  French  - 
man's  sword  flashed  across  him — my 
fingers  gripped  together  for  the  handle 
of  a  cutlass,  to  go  tumbling  up  amongst 
the  men  over  the  schooner's  bulwarks 
in  the  creek — when  all  at  once  another 
notion  darted  into  my  head,  to  remind 
me  where  we  were  in  the  mean  time ; 
I  ran  to  the  companion  and  sprang  up 
tiie  staur  on  to  the  quarterdeck. 

It  was  a  hot,  still  night ;  but  the 
change  from  the  closeness  below  to 
the  deck  seemed  to  make  quite  a  new 
man  of  one  in  an  instant.  I  jumped 
on  the  nearest  carronade  slide,  and 
looked  round  to  see  how  the  land  lay, 
which  at  first  was  difficult  enough  to 
do.  They  had  got  the  Indiaman  fair 
afloat  again,  I  found,  a  little  more  off 
the  shore,  and  further  down — the 
starboard  gun  I  stood  upon  being,  as 
I  guessed  by  the  shape  of  the  trees, 
alK>nt  opposite  the  mud  fort,  which 
Finch  had  probably  been  peppering  at 
as  he  threatened,  since  the  port  was 
open,  and  two  or  three  shot  lying  in 
the  scuppers  beside  it.  Twas  some- 
where nigh -hand  eight  o'clock  of  the 
evening,  I  think,  and  quite  black  on 
the  nearest  bank— you  couldn't  even 
make  out  the  top  of  the  woods  against 
the  sky;  but  another  cable-length 
would  have  served  to  open  the  lower 
reach  of  the  river,  where  it  came 
brimming  up  full  ronnd  the  point  with 
the  night  flow,  sending  a  floating 
sort  of  a  glimmer  along  in  the  dusk 
over  against  us.  One  could  even  pitch 
upon  a  line  where  it  ran  side  by  side 
with  the  heavy  shadow  that  took  in 
the  ship,  going  across  to  the  swampy- 
looking  shore  off  our  larboard  side, 
and  blackening  away  up-stream,  while 


the  dim  bubbles  and  eddies  swept  out 
of  the  one  into  the  other.  I  could 
just  catch  the  low  deep  roar  of  the 
sea  more  than  a  mile  off,  muffled  by 
the  trees  and  mangroves  on  both  sides 
between  it  and  us ;  and,  the  tide  hav- 
ing come  almost  to  a  stand-still,  you 
heard  the  ripple  against  her  bows  get 
gentler  and  gentler,  with  a  weak  plash 
here  and  there  in  the  dark  amongst 
the  grass  and  sedge  along-shore,  which 
seemed  to  wake  up  a  chirping  mutter 
in  the  bushes — and  at'times  you'd  have 
thought  something  came  wading  out 
from  the  edge ;  till  in  a  few  minutes 
both  river  and  forest  had  sunk,  as  it 
were,  into  a  sleep.  The  quieter  they 
got,  however,  the  more  uneasy  I  be- 
gan to  feel  at  the  state  I  saw  things 
in,  upon  deck ;  absolutely  not  a  soul 
to  be  seen  frt)m  wheel  to  bowsprit, 
except  one  man  walidng  back  and 
forward  by  himself  on  the  forecastle, 
and  giving  a  look  now  and  then  care- 
fully enough  over  at  the  cable :  Mr 
Brown  being  on  the  poop  with  his 
family  and  the  knot  of  ladies,  talking 
under  their  breath ;  while  the  old 
Scotch  mate  could  be  seen  through 
the  cabin  skylight,  leaning  his  bald 
crown  over  his  two  hands,  under  the 
lamp  near  the  captain's  cot,  to  listen 
to  the  missionary,  as  he  sat  gravely 
whispering  and  looking  at  him  through 
his  spectacles. 

For  my  part,  I  hadn't  a  doubt  but 
the  ship  had  been  watched  from  shore 
all  along ;  and  there  was  no  saying  at 
present  who  might  be  keeping  an  eye 
upon  her,  even  if  this  i^air  of  the 
French  brig  weren't  to  catch  us  in 
some  deep  trick  or  other.  If  it  were 
really  she,  and  lying  where  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  the  day  before, 
'twould  take  three  or  four  hours,  at 
night,  even  to  pull  there  and  back 
again ;  but  as  for  her  being  an  ordi- 
nary pirate,  I  had  a  strong  notion  she 
was  no  such  thing,  and  the  stranger  I 
thought  the  whole  matter  throughout. 
As  I  peered  over  the  bulwarks  into 
the  thick  of  the  tall  jungle,  the  showers 
of  fire- flies  came  here  and  there 
flickering  out  from  under  the  big 
leaves,  lighting  up  the  green  of  them 
for  a  moment,  and  dancing  across  a 
black  mouth  in  the  bank  nearest  us, 
like  emerald  sparks.  By  this  time, 
too,  the  starlight  was  growing  large 
out  over  the  dusk,  till  the  whole 
height  of  the  sky  had  heaved  itself 
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above  our  npper  spars,  clear  as  crys- 
tal, and  sprinkled  fnll  of  soft  silver 
points,  that  gathered  and  got  brighter 
as  yon  looked.  One  conld  see  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  river  floating 
slowly  between,  with  lazy  brown 
swirls  of  current  twisting  and  cnrling 
ronnd  the  point,  and  the  eddies  rising 
in  the  middle,  to  where  the  water 
glistened  among  the  dark  wet  man- 
grove stems,  or  some  oily  swell  near 
the  edge  went  lipping  in  with  the 
gleam  of  a  star  lengthened  upon  it. 
Hot  and  dose  though  the  night  still 
was,  while  the  rank  smell  of  the  mnd 
came  at  times  into  yonr  nostrils  from 
one  side,  and  of  growing  leaves  from 
the  other,  yet  it  was  pleasant  enough 
after  being  shut  up  for  ever  so  many 
honi-s  in  a  dark  hole  below.  Neither 
did  I  think  there  was  any  fear  of 
trouble  from  the  natives,  while  this 
lasted;  but  the  haze  that  seemed  to  be 
oozing  out  over  the  mass  of  woods, 
with  now  and  then  a  cool  breath  of 
air  fipom  up-river,  showed  what  a  fog 
we  might  expect  as  soon  as  the  land- 
wind  began  to  blow  strong  from  in- 
land. Sometimes  I  fanei^  I  heard 
cries  in  the  distance  among  the  woods, 
over  the  croaking  of  the  fi*ogs  which 
seemed  to  get  up  as  one  listened; 
then  again  I  could  make  out  the  hol- 
low booming  of  the  African  tree- 
drum,  with  a  chorus  of  horns  and 
savage-like  shouts,  apparently  filling 
up  every  break  in  the  hum  that  rose 
off  the  ground  —  far  enough  away, 
however,  to  satisfy  me  the  blacks 
were  only  making  merry  before  turn- 
ing in.  As  for  Tom  Westwood,  he 
had  plainly  gone  with  the  boats, 
clerical  though  he  was,  which  didn^t  go 
to  set  my  mind  greatly  at  rest,  know- 
ing him  to  be  one  of  your  slap-dash 
fellows  when  roused;  and,  either  way, 
it  couldn^t  do  much  good  to  a  man 
hailing  for  a  parson,  to  be  particularly 
active  on  boat- service.  But  you  may 
easily  conceive  what  a  pitch  one's 
anxiety  for  the  upshot  rose  to,  at 
every  whisper  and  hush  of  the  woods, 
and  every  glimmer  of  the  water  far 
astern,  where  the  upper  reach  could 
just  be  seen  brimming  pale  out  of 
the  shadow,  against  a  thick  fringe  of 
misty  cane-dumps,  topped  with  tall 
palms  and  cocoas^ — their  stems  waver- 
ing in  the  thin  haze,  and  their  dark 
crowns  seemingly  floating  off  above  it 
like  heads  coming  away  from  the  bodies, 


as  the  heavy  blue  land-fog  began  to 
gather  like  smoke  away  behind. 

The  flow  of  tide  having  of  course 
set  the  Indiaman*s  stern  up  stream, 
the  ladies  on  the  poop  could  be  seen 
clustered  across  the  taffrail,  with  the 
careful  married  gentleman  in  the 
middle  of  them  more  dignified  than 
ordinary,  as  they  one  and  all  strained 
their  eyes  into  the  dusk  before  them ; 
when  one  of  the  men  came  down  the 
poop- stairs  behind  roe,  and,  on  turn- 
ing, I  saw  to  my  surprise  that  it  was 
Jacobs,  he  being  still  more  astonished 
to  see  me  on  deck.  I  soon  found,  to 
my  great  relief  too,  that,  what  with 
the  anchor-watch  and  some  lads, 
there  were  still  seven  or  eight  of  the 
crew  aboard,  whom  I  advised  him  to 
get  on  deck  and  make  them  keep  a 
bright  look-out— more  espedally  as  he 
was  one  of  the  boatswain's  mates,  and 
had  charge  of  the  watch  at  the 
moment :  for,  to  tdl  the  truth,  seri- 
ously speaking,  I  had  more  real  fear, 
all  along,  of  some  attack  from  the 
negroes  and  Don  Jos^,  than  of  the 
French  craft  they  would  fancy  a 
pirate,  whatever  might  be  her  reason 
for  stowing  away  Rollock  and  his 
companions — although  I  told  Jacobs 
I  had  no  doubt  now  but  it  was  actually 
she.  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  Jacobs  in  a 
low  voice,  giving  his  trousers  an  un- 
easy hitch  up,  *'  not  a  doubt  on  it,  Mr 
Collins.  Black  Harry  and  his  mates 
dapped  eyes  on  her  this  forenoon, 
when  they  wont  up  for  water — so  they 
said,  anyway !"  "  What,  Bob  ?"  said 
I,  starting—"  was  it  that  scoundrd  ? 
Did  they  not  see  her  then  ?"  "  Well, 
sir,"  replied  Jacobs,  "as  I  gather, 
'twas  rather  one  of  her  boats  they  fell 
ath'art  of.  You'll  mind  Harry  was  in 
the  cutter  that  time  you  boarded  the 
brig  at  sea,  Mr  Collins,  a  week  or  two 
gone — so,  yon  see,  he  knowed  one  or 
two  o'  the  crew  at  once  ;  and  in 
course,  sir,  comin'  across  one  another 
hereaway,  they'd  make  shift  to  have 
a  talk,  but  none  on  'em  ever  guessed 
about  our  passengers  bein'  aboard  of 
ter,  till—"  "  Did  the  fdlow  himself 
think  they  were  pirates,  then  ?"  asked 
I,  more  anxiously  than  before — a 
shivering  dread  of  I  didn't  know  what 
beginning  to  creep  on  me,  as  I  turned 
suddenly  round  to  eye  the  river  gloom- 
ing away  upfrom  the  starlight,  through 
into  the  blue  heaps  of  hazy  forest. 
"  Why,  sir,"  answered  Jacobs  hastily, 
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"he's  a  desperate  sort,  is  that  'ere 
Foster,  if  it  was  ownly  what  I've 
heard  him  say^  swinging  sound  asleep 
in's  hammock.  I  wouldn't  tell  as  much 
otherwajs ;  but  I  tell  ye  what  it  is, 
sir,  my  mind  misgived  me  o'  this  here 
overnight  boat- business  !  It's  my 
sober  notion,  Leftenant  Collins,"  grave- 
ly  added  be,  seeing  I  still  looked  anx- 
iously to  him — "  it's  my  notion,  if 
that  craft's  aught  of  a  pirate,  Harry 
Foster  and  more  nor  half  of  his 
watch  'ud  think  no  more  o' joining  her, 
on  a  chance,  than  one  on  'em  did  o' 
taking  yon  that  clip  with  a  handspike 
this  morning,  sir !  As  for  this  here 
brig,  Master  Ned,  your  honour,"  con- 
tinued he — "  what  did  she  do,  but,  to 
my  fancy,  she's  keeped  a  eye  on  us 
ever  since  we  first  fell  foul  of  her  ?" 

"  Jacobs  I  Jacobs  !"  I  broke  out 
directly,  "  get  every  hand  up  on  the 
fo'ksle  at  once,  with  everything  like 
arms  you  can  find— for  god-sake  look 
sharp,  and  then  bear  a  hand  here  to 
have  the  carronadesfore  and  aft  run  in, 
and  stuffed  full  of  some  old  iron  or 
other,  as  we  can't  have  grape  !  '* 
Hurried  as  it  was,  I  saw  the  whole 
thing — ^a  regular  deep-laid  plot  it 
seemed,  too — and  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  light  as  to  what  the  strange  brig 
could  be  after.  Here  had  she  dodged 
us,  no  doubt,  for  weeks ;  got  hold  of 
our  Mends  by  accident,  which  would 
give  her  a  clue  how  to  find  us  any- 
where during  the  rest  of  our  voyage, 
as  we  were  too  strong-handed  for  her 
then.  Twas  very  likely  they  thought 
we  should  suspect  something,  and 
follow  wherever  they  could  manage  to 
lure  the  Indiaman— or  else  possibly 
they  had  run  into  the  river  the  very 
same  day  we  did,  and  perhaps  seen  us 
out  of  the  haze  which  hid  the  land 
from  us  that  morning;  and  notr,  if 
they  had  studied  it  for  years,  they 
couldn't  have  contrived  a  cleverer  trap 
than  this  that  Finch  and  the  passen- 
gers had  run  their  heads  into,  with 
more  than  a  dozen  mutinous  dogs,  at 
least,  in  their  company.  A  prize  like 
an  East  Indiaman  was  worth  taking 
some  trouble  about,  of  course ;  while 
such  villains  as  Foster  and  his  mess- 
mates, I  knew,  would  fancy  a  Bengal 
nabob  carried  untold  treasures  with 
him,  and  it  was  plain  to  me  they  had 
something  like  an  understanding  with 
the  stranger's  crew.  "  Ay,  ay,  8ir,"said 
Jacobs  in  answer  to  me ;  "  hows'evcr, 


the  first  mate  left  word  with  Mr  Mac- 
leod  he'd  send  up  a  rocket  and  a  blue- 
light  in  case  o'  good  success,  or  else 
come  back  with  the  boats."  **  Heaven 
help  them,  Jacobs !"  said  I,  taking  a 
hasty  turn  or  two,  *•  for  we  can't. 
But  there  is  something  more  horrid  in 
the  matter  than  I  fancied — only  all 
we  can  do  is  to  look  tor  ourselves  and 
the  shipl  Harkye,  though.  Bob," 
added  I,  following  him — "  bring  up  the 
beef-kid,  will  ye?  I  feel  terribly 
sharp-set,  notwithstanding." 

I  came  back  and  looked  from  the 
quarterdeck  down  the  skyb'ght,  where 
the  second  mate  still  sat  with  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  apparently  listen- 
ing to  the  missionary ;  when  the  good 
man  suddenly  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles and  peered  under  Macleod's 
broad  fists,  as  an  undeniable  snore 
broke  out  between  them :  then  he 
glanced  toward  the  captain,  who 
seemed  dozing  in  his  cot — raised  his 
mild  eyes  for  a  moment  through  the 
opening  up  to  the  blue  starry  sky 
swimming  out  above,  put  on  his 
spectacles  again,  and,  taking  up  the 
Bible,  he  leant  back  in  his  chair  to 
read,  as  if  there  were  neither  pirates, 
savages,  nor  aught  a  roan  need  dread, 
in  the  world.  **  Strange  I"  I  thought. 
"  Yet,  after  all,  isn't  there  a  soul  be- 
low there,  ere  a  few  hours,  will  go 
higher  aloft  than  the  smallest  star 
that  twinkles  over  the  maintruck 
yonder?  And  who  knows  how  many  of 
us  may — "  However,  I  saw  Jacobs 
hurrying  aft  again,  and  the  rest  com- 
ing up  out  of  the  fore- peak  ;  so  hard 
to  work  we  set  for  the  best  part  of 
an  hour,  which  it  took  us  to  get  the 

funs  on  deck  made  serviceable,  and  to 
nd  powder  enough.  Not  a  cutlass  or 
pistol  was  left  on  board,  so  we  had 
only  two  or  three  axes  and  pikes,  with 
a  rusty  musket  or  two,  and  hand- 
spikes, certainly,  to  spare. 

As  soon  as  we  had  taken  breath, 
"Now,  Jacobs,  my  man,"  said  I, 
"  send  out  the  boys  to  loose  the  jibs 
and  fore- topsail — let's  hoist  the  yard, 
too,  with  the  sail  clued  up— all  ready 
for  slipping  her  cable  at  l^vQ  minutes* 
warning !  It  can't  do  any  harm— and 
I've  no  more  doubt,"  said  I,  "  than  if 
I  saw  it,  we  shall  have  that  schooner 
coming  down  with  the  ebb  upon  us  I" 
"Tide  '11  turn  in  little  better  nor  an 
hour,  sir,"  said  Jacobs,  when  we  had 
got  this  quietly  done.    "  And  by  that 
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time  the  breeze  will  be  blowing  with 
it,"  said  I,  *^  bringing  down  the  fog 
too,  however— bat  keep. a  bright  look 
out  aloft  for  the  signal,  Jacobs  I  If 
jon  see  it^  or  the  boats,  good  and  well. 
Bat  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jacobs," 
added  I  firmly — "should  it  be  the 
schooner  instead,  that  instant  we  mast 
cut  and  run  for  it !  I  shall  carry  the 
ship  out  to  sea,  if  I  can,  as  I  brought 
her  in — where  we  may  have  a  better 
chance  with  her  in  the  morning,  or 
get  clear  off,  perhaps  I " 

There  being  no  more  we  conld  do, 
and  having  instructed  Jacobs  to  go 
down  and  rouse  Mr  Macleod  himself 
if  he  saw  the  signal,  I  kept  stealing 
back  and  forward  on  one  side  of  the 
quarterdeck,  alone.  The  river  was 
still  as  a  mill-pond,  except  where  it 
trembled  in  long  streaky  gleams  from 
the  sky,  else  I  should  at  once  have 
slipped  cable  and  begun  to  go  down, 
leaving  the  boats  to  come  after  us,  if 
they  did  come,  as  they  best  could. 
There  wasn't  a  breath  of  air  yet,  either, 
save  what  seemed  now  and  then  to 
waft  out  of  the  thick  woods,  and  to 
bring  the  whole  whispering  buzz  of 
them  stifled  together  along  the  face 
of  the  water,  with  the  heavy  scent  of 
the  aloes  and  trailers  on  the  bank, 
meeting  the  warm  steam  that  crept 
across  from  the  mangroves  on  the 
opposite  shore.  A  hundred  notions 
ran  through  my  head,  as  I  walked,  of 
what  might  happen :  whether  the 
boats  wodd  miss  the  schooner  altoge- 
ther, and  she  drop  down  upon  us  in 
the  mean  time,  either  by  the  creek  or  the 
river,— or  whether  Foster  and  his  crew 
of  Wapping  blackguards  would  carry 
out  what  I'd  no  doubt  they  had  at  heart. 
But  at  any  rate,  as  for  a  set  of  pas- 
sengers and  merchant  sailors  catching 
an  armed  schooner  asleep,  with  one 
like  that  Frenchman  in  her,  I  had  his 
fierce  dark  face  too  much  before  me 
whenever  I  thought  of  him  to  fancy 
the  thing  for  a  moment.  That  ^at 
man  was  in  command  of  the  strange 
craft,  and  had  some  scheme  in  hand 
he  would  stir  heaven  and  earth  to 
carry  out,  unless  you  ground  his  head 
to  powder,  was  an  idea  that  came 
shivering  sharp  into  me  as  I  kept 
watching  the  dark  month  of  the  creek 
astern,  and  the  glimmering  reach 
beyond — ^looking  almost  to  see  the 
schooner's  bowsprit  shoot  out  of  one 
of  them,  tide  or  wind  though  there 


was  none.  Frigate  to  firigate  in  a 
breeze,  in  fact,  I  should  have  minded 
my  weather- gage  pretty  cautiously 
with  him^  if  a  seaman  he  was ;  but  if 
he  were  bent  on  having  the  old  Serin- 
gapatam  at  present,  by  heaven  I  what  I 
feared  was  worse  than  either  plunder 
or  walking  the  plank — seeing  there 
was  a  prize  the  Judge  had  left  on 
board,  for  which  I  felt  a  free-cruising 
captain  would  give  all  the  treasures 
that  fellows  like  Foster  might  think 
an  Indian  nabob  had  in  his  port- 
manteau. 

In  fact,  I  saw  Violet  Hyde  moving 
restlessly,  two  or  three  times,  near 
the  break  of  the  poop,  as  she  watched 
the  dim  opening  astern,  while  her 
lady's-maid  kept  close  behind  her, 
afraid  to  stay  below ;  and  waiting  idle 
as  I  was,  I  almost  began  for  the  time  to 
forget  everything  else  that  might  be 
going  on,  at  thought  of  her  being  only 
a  few  feet  off,  with  no  one  by  but  the 
servant-maid.  The  touch  of  her  soft 
hand  aboat  my  head  an  hour  ago  came 
back  on  me,  and  the  drowsy  creeping 
kind  of  hush  of  the  tropical  night 
seemed  to  bewilder  my  senses  at  every 
rustle  of  her  dress, — I  shan't  even 
deny  that  the  notion  seized  me  for 
half  a  minute,  were  the  schooner  to 
make  prisoners  of  the  boat's  crews, 
how  I  might  carry  the  Indiaman  out 
to  sea,  and  go  Lord  knows  where  with 
her.  Then  the  idea  of  defending  her, 
and  saving  her,  made  one  wild  with 
excitement— I  felt  as  if  I  had  the 
strength  of  twenty  in  me,  almost  long- 
ing to  see  the  pirates'  faces,  especially 
the  dark  Frenchman's,  and  to  wait 
till  they  came  close  on,  when  we  could 
let  drive  into  them,  expecting  to  find 
ns  helpless.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
Mr  Brown  there,  and  the  missionary 
too,  should  work  at  a  gun  as  soon  as 
they  were  wanted — ^when,  trip,  trip,  I 
heard  her  fooAtep  coming  down  the 
poop-stair  behind  me,  and  stood  trem- 
bling and  tingling  to  my  very  finger 
ends. 

"Mr  Westwood,"  said  her  low 
sweet  voice,  and  I  turned  round. 
"  Yes,  madam,"  I  answered,  gulping 
down  my  breath.  "  Have  you  heard 
—do  you  see  anything  ?  "  "  They've 
scarce  had  time  yet,"  said  I;  "of 
course  the  more  cautious  they  are,  the 
better  1"  "  Oh,"  continued  she,  her 
hands  clasping  together,  and  the  shawl 
falling  half  off  her  head  to  oneshoulder, 
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— **  oh,  if  there  shoold  really  be  blood- 
shed at  thlB  moment — the  river  looks 
so  fearfully  gloomy  and  silent !    How 
is  it  possible  to  bear  this  suspense  any 
longer,  sir?    If  we  coold  anfy  think 
they  were   not   pirates  after  all  I " 
*^  Miss  Hyde,"  replied  I  seriously,  as 
she  seemed  to  wish  me  to  speak,  *^  I 
can*t  have  any  doubt  in  my  own  mind 
what  they  are  1 "  •'  How  I  what  t  for 
mercy's  sake  ?"  ezdaimed  she,  gazing 
earnestly  at  me.    *'  Tou  musn't  sup- 
pose all  pirates  to  be  bloody  murder- 
ing mflSans,  Miss  Hyde,"  said  I  hastily. 
«^  There's  one  man  belonging  to  that 
craft  yonder,  Fm  sore,  if  he  saw — if 
he  stood  where  I  stand  just  now,  so 
near   an  angel  "—The   young   lady 
shrunk  back  with  a  startled  look ;  but 
I  wasn't  master  of  myself  longer,  and 
out  I  broke,  "  For  God's  sake  forgive 
me,  but  I — I'd  serve  yon  like  a  slave 
— ^i^ares^Miss  Hyde,  I'll  stand  up  to 
the  lastdropofmy  blood  before  "—"Mr 
—West— wood!"   was  the  answer, 
hanging  betwixt  surprise  and  terror. 
But  I  burst  out  with  "  Confound  that 
name ! — ^my  name  is  not  Westwood, 
madam,  and  I'm  no  relation  at  all  to 
the  gentleman  in  India. — I  never  said 
so,  but  your  father  mistook — "  "  Who 
then— what   are  you — what    design 
have  you  ?  "  was  her  broken  question ; 
and  she  put  one  hand  on  the  bul- 
warks as  if  for  support,  looking  round 
from  me  to  the  woods,  the  river,  and 
back  to  the  ship  and  me  again,  so 
pale  and  terrified-like  that  I  could 
have  cursed  myself  for  my  stupidity. 
"  Good  heaven,  Miss  Hyde ! "  said  I, 
lowering  my  voice,  "  I  do  believe  you 
take  me  for  one  of   the  stranger's 
crew  ?  "   "No— no  I  "  faltered  Violet. 
*'I— I— but  the  suspicions  I  heard  to- 
day—you— ^you  frightened  me,  sir  I " 
*'  Surely,"  said  I,  ready  to  kneel  at 
her  feet,  "  you  must  have  known  the 
truth  of  the   matter.   Miss   Hyde. 
Why,  here  have  I  come  afloat  at  a 
day's  warning,  bound  for  the  East 
Indies — and  all  because  I  saw  you 
that  evening  at  the    garden  door! 
Oh,  for  kindness  sake.  Miss  Hyde, 
pardon  my  boldness — but  I  couldn't 
let  slip  the  only  chance  of  telling  you 
— it  took  me  unawares,  in  fact  1  I'm 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  fancy  that  such 
a  fellow  as  I  can  have  the  least  hope 
in  the  world ;  bnt — but — ^"  She  stood 
quite  still,  not  uttering  a  word,  with 
her  face  turned  from  me ;  but  I  could 
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notice  the  colour  was  all  come  back  to 
her  cheek,  and  more— and  saw  the 
shining  falls  of  her  loose  hair  heaving 
on  the  bosom  of  her  white  mnslln 
dress,  as  it  rose  and  fell  gently.  I 
leant  over  the  bulwarks  and  ventured 
to  look  half-round ;  when,  oh  heavens! 
how  did  my  heart  quicken  in  me  to 
see  the*  least  bit  of  a  smile  come  over 
her  lips,  though  her  eyes  were  drop- 
ped toward  the  gun  close  by.  I  can't 
say  what  I  might  have  been  bold 
enough  to  do,  in  the  whirl  of  the 
moment — when  suddenly  she  started, 
drew  the  shawl  up  from  her  shoulders 
again,  and  seemed  to  recollect  the 
whole  case  of  the  boats  with  a  shud- 
der, as  she  glanced  wildly  again  up 
the  reach  astern  of  us,  bringing  me 
to  myself,  too,  at  the  same  time ;  and 
I  stood  looking  with  her,  intent  to 
mark  the  first  turn  of  the  tide. 

The  night  was  warm  enough,  how- 
ever, in  all  conscience;  and,  if  one 
had  been  fit  to  eye  it  calmly,  a  glo- 
rious scene  to  see  was  the  sky  that 
rose  above  our  heads,  glowing  dark 
as  indigo- blue  through  the  rigging 
aloft,  as  the  ship's  tall  spars  stood  up 
into  it,  from  one  rope-ladder  to 
another ;  her  main-truck  like  a  white 
button  against  the  midmost  depth, 
with  ev^  line  running  distinct  to  its 
place  across  knots  of  stars,  and  single 
bright  ones  piercing  sharp  through 
the  black  squares  of  the  shrouds  ; 
while  all  round  from  her  it  widened 
away,  glittering  and  seething  with 
lights,  that  brought  the  woods  loom- 
ing out  bigger  and  blacker  along  the 
nearest  shore,  making  the  dirty  brown 
river  look  dirtier  and  drearier  than 
before,  as  the  steam  spread  over  the 
close  mangrove  bank  on  the  other  side, 
and  began  to  creep  low  out  upon  the 
water  like  fleeces  of  wool ;  with  the 
stars  here  and  there  sparkling  from 
the  far  horizon  through  the  straggling 
fringe  of  cocoas  beyond,  and  the  huge 
bloated  baobabs  that  twisted  up  out  of 
the  tall  guinea-grass,  as  if  their  roots 
were  in  the  air.  The  next  glance  I 
caught  from  Violet  Hyde  showed 
nothing  bnt  the  distress  she  was  in ; 
and  I  walked  forward  to  hail  Jacobs 
on  the  fore-to'gallant-yard,  asking 
if  he  saw  the  signal  yet.  "  No,  no, 
sir  I"  answered  he — **  not  a  sign  on 
it  up  to  this  time."  So  back  again  I 
went,  gloomy  enough  myself,  but  try- 
ing to  keep  up  my  countenance,  and 
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saying  I  was  snre  we  should  see  the 
boats  come  down  with  the  tide  when 
it  turaed.  "  Have  yon  noticed  the 
stars  aloft,  Miss  Hyde?"  said  I,  in  a 
cheerfal  way,  to  take  off  her  thoughts 
till  the  upshot  came ;  "  they  never  saw 
these  in  Europe,  nor  a  night  lilce 
this  1"  She  looked  up,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  the  soft-blue  dark  of  the 
hollow  seemed  to  sweep  round  both  of 
ns,  catching  you  up  into  it ;  the  Milky 
Way  falling  over  to  westward,  like  a 
track  astern  of  the  great  star-ship 
down  in  the  south ;  and  Ononis  figure 
to  be  made  out  overhead,  with  the  belt 
about  him,  stretching  off  west  out  of 
the  Milky  Way — the  Serpent  stream '^ 
ing  far  up  to  his  foot ;  then  Magellan's 
two  shining  bits  of  cloud,  and  the  dim 
one,  seaward.  There  were  patches 
to  be^  seen  blacker  than  ink,  too, 
where  you  seemed  to  look  through  the 
sky, — while  every  now  and  then  a 
meteor  shot  far  across  it  and  fell, 
leaving  a  trail  like  a  silver  thread. 
*Twas  terrible,  though,  to  see  up  into  it, 
far  away  as  they  stood,  and  as  steady 
as  if  we  weren't  there,  when  heaven 
only  knew  what  might  come  down 
river  next  half-hour.  I  felt  her  shoul- 
der touch  me  as  she  leant  back — the 
starlight  glistening  in  her  blue  eyes, 
and  nothing  but  it  between  her  lovely 
young  face  and  the  stars ;  and  I  don't 
know  how,  but  it  appears  to  me  I 
thought  during  that  half  minute  as  I 
never  thought  before,  and  as  if  I 
looked  off  the  other  side  of  the  world 
for  the  first  time,— yet  you  couldn't 
expect  a  fellow's  brain  to  breed  such 
notions  in  a  merchantman's  forecastle, 
or  a  frigate's  steerage  or  gun-room,  as 
it  did  t^ide  an  Indiaman's  bulwarks, 
entering  for  a  moment  or  two  into  the 
very  feelings  of  a  creature  like  the 
Judge's  daughter,  when  her  warm 
breath  almost  lighted  on  his  cheek ! 

Next  minute  I  noticed  over  my 
sboulder,  low  down  in  the  deep-blue 
swell  of  the  south,  where  the  five 
bright  stars  of  the  Southern  Cross  were 
gleaming  nearly  upright  over  the  top  of 
a  cocoa- clump  on  the  opposite  bank, 
for  all  the  worhl  like  some  diamond 
ornament;  and  I  pointed  it  out  to 
her,  though  I  knew  by  the  bearings 
of  it  how  far  the  night  was  gone  to- 
ward the  middle.  Its  top  and  bottom 
stars  flashed  out  of  tho  pure  face  of 
heaven  like  jewels,  each  fit  to  buy  the 
Great  Mogul  ten  times  over.     The 


dark  fringes  of  her  two  eyes  showed 
brown  over  the  light  in  them,  while 
it  looked  like  the  hearts  in  violet- 
flowers,  as  she  turned.     "  At  sea," 
said  I,  ^^  we  mids  used  to  know  by  it 
when  eight  bells  would  come,  to  let  us 
go  below  and  turn  in.    Soon  after  you 
lose  sight  of  the  Pole-star  you  rise  the 
Southern  Cross — and  the  men  bad  a 
notion  it  was  a  brooch  the  Virgin 
Mary  lost  from  her  breast,  in  the  day- 
light, when  she  went  up  to  heaven  I 
*Twas  her  son  gave  it  her,  they  fancied, 
but  'twas  always  to  he  found  in  the 
dark — though  meanwhile  'tis  a  sign 
to  the  Flying  Dutchman,  as  he  tries 
to  weather  the  Cape,  that  he'll  be 
forgiven  at  the  day  of  judgment :  so 
that's  the  reason  it  has  the  power  of 
showing  what's  o'clock  until  Men,  and 
why  the  Cape  is  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope!"  —  "Yes  —  yes!"   said  she; 
"  in  Paul  and  Virginia,  I  remember, 
when  they  were  so  unwilling  to  part, 
tif " —    But  she  stopped  with  a  blush, 
as  her  eye  met  mine ;  and  we  were 
both  so  confused  that,  before  I  knew, 
I  found  myself  beginning  to  stammer 
out  all  manner  of  tender  words,  I 
daresay,  and    to  whisper  her   first 
name  near  her  ear,  she  scarce  seeming 
to  mark  the  difference — ^in  fact,  one 
bewildered  sort  of  look  was  all  she 
gave  me  at  the  moment,  as  if  she 
were  listening  more  to  the  hum  rising 
out  of  the  woods  than  to  me.    Once 
or  twice  the  still  shine  of  the  lamp  up 
through  the  open  skylight-frame  drew 
my  eye  to  it  in  spite  of  me— it  was 
the  only  light  burning  in  the  ship, 
and  you  saw  the  gleam  of  it  from  the 
starboard  port- window  of  the  cuddy, 
drawn  in  as  it  was  for  air,  thrown  on 
the  dusky  water,  not  many  fathoms, 
apparently,  off  the  jungly  bank  nearest 
the  ship.    I  can't  tell  you  how,  but 
somehow  or  other  the  appearance  of 
it  there,  Uke  a  yellow  break  in  the 
misty  shadow,    letting   one  see  the 
very  froth  floating  over  it,  and  the 
muddy  tint  of  the  river  on  its  edges — 
with  the  hush  below  us  in  the  cabin 
— awed  me  more  than  aught  besides ; 
and  whether  it  was  from  mixing  the 
thme   with    what    happened    after- 
wards, or  how — perhaps  the  mission- 
ary moved  inside— but  when  I  noticed 
the  gleam  on  the  water  quiver  and 
darken  for  a  moment,  then  shine  out 
again,  I  felt  I  knew  it  was  then  the 
captain's  spirit  passed  away.    I  slip- 
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ped  with  a  thrill  of  my  blood  to  the 
skylight,  and  saw  Madc^  still  asleep, 
the  missionary  settling  his  spectacles 
on  his  nose  to  read  again,  as  if  ^  had 
looked  np  too  when  I  did ;  while  the 
cot  and  bed-clothes  were  hanging 
white  in  the  shade  as  before,  except 
that  the  knees  were  drawn  np,  and  the 
head  turned  away.  He  might  be  doz- 
ing, though  it  came  into  my  head  I 
hi&  heara  the  captain  say  he  should 
last  till  the  turn  of  the  tide ;  and  in 
fact  all  the  sick  men  I  ever  knew  die, 
unless  there  was  something  uncom- 
mon, died  as  the  ebb  came  on.  As  I 
stepped  back  to  the  young  lady^s  side, 
I  could  mark  the  Southern  Cross  by 
the  after  edge  of  the  main-mast, 
sparkling  fairly  upright  above  the 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  Orion  high  up 
nor'westward  seemed  farther  away — 
it  was  midnight.  The  thought  flashed 
through  me  how  something  in  the  sky 
could  draw  up  a  man^s  soul,  as  the 
shot  at  his  hammock-foot  would  sink 
his  body  down  deep  through  blue 
water  at  sea— but  the  first  light  plash 
of  the  ebb  alongside  brought  me  back 
to  the  case  in  hand,  and  I  gave  Ja- 
cobs a  quiet  sign  to  look  out  sharp 
aloft. 

"  Hark !"  whispered  Violet  Hyde, 
suddenly,  glancing  sideways  to  me 
with  her  ear  eagerly  toward  the  shore, 
and  putting  back  her  hair  with  one 
hand  to  listen —'* what  \a  that?''  I 
thought  at  first  I  could  see  a  stir  along 
the  thick  aloe  bushes,  and  make  out 
the  rustle  of  leaves;  but  the  land- 
breeze  was  sighing  in  puffis  through 
them  already,  and  the  fog  beginning 
to  creep  out  from  over  the  bank,  as  if 
to  meet  the  muddy  steam  from  the 
other  side :  till  next  minute  I  heard 
what  she  meant,  like  wild  cries  firom 
human  creatures,  half-choked  or  out 
of  breath,  sounding  along  deep  in  the 
woods;  then  free  out  it  rose  In  a  clear 
chorus  of  savage  screams  and  yells, 
and  then  seemed  smothered  np  again. 
Twas  only  a  pack  of  jackals  hunting 
from  thick  bush  to  opening,  but  Violet 
pressed  closer  to  me  as  the  devilish 
noise  drew  nearer  the  river ;  and  sud-r 
denly  myhand  met  hers — to  say  what 
I  felt,  passes  me— but  the  very  next 
moment  I  had  it  fast  dasped  in  my 
own,though  I  hadnH  time  enough  tosay 
what  the  thing  was,  before  the  entire 
pack  of  throats  seemed  to  break  out 
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right  upon  the  bank  a  little  higher  up 
than  the  ship,  barking  and  yelping 
like  the  very  hounds  of  Satan.  '*  'Tis 
only  the  chase  has  taken  to  the 
water ! ''  continued  I,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  the  infernal  uproar  stopped  at  once. 
However,  then^  the  sweet  girl  was 
trembling  like  a  leaf;  and  by  Jove, 
madam !  take  it  as  you  will,  the  man 
who  wouldn't  have  had  one  arm  round 
her  before  that,  could  have  been  no 
sailor — that's  all.  "For  GU>d-sake, 
dear,  dear  Miss  Hyde,''  whispered 
I  —  "  dearest  ^  Violet,  let  me  take 
you  under  shelter — we  may  have 
dangerous  work  before  long  I  "  I 
started  up  from  the  bulwarks,  in  fact, 
for  the  river  by  this  time  was  all  a- 
plash  along-shore  in  the  haze,  and 
under  the  ship's  bends,  beginning  to 
run  past  her  side  seawaid,  as  the 
branches  and  loose  stuff  came  floating 
out  with  the  current  off  a  point ;  the 
sedge  and  bulrushes  opposite  us 
moaning  and  clattering,  as  the  breeze 
rushed  through  them,  bringing  the  fog 
rolling  down- stream.  The  mist  was 
closing  overhead  from  both  sides, 
already,  though  the  stars  sparkled 
through  the  middle  jet\  and  I  knew 
the  moon  must  be  nsing,  fit  to  show 
us  anything  that  came  out  of  the  upper 
reach.  "  No — ^no,"  faltered  out  Violet, 
in  tears,  as  she  slid  herself  quickly 
out  of  my  hold,  drawing  the  shawl 
over  her  with  a  shudder,  ^*  I  cannot 
go  inside  till  we  see  them  come  back 
— my  dear,  dear  father,  I  must  see 
that  he  is  safe ! "  "  By  heaven ! 
though,"  exclaimed  I,  jumping  upon 
the  carronade  to  look  out,  **  those 
brutes  are  swimming  after  the  deer, 
and  the  stream  is  bringing  them  down 
on  our  stem ! "  The  Indiaman  was 
swinging  her  stem  down  to  the  ebb, 
and  through  the  dusk  I  fancied  I  just 
saw  their  black  heads  tipping  here 
and  there  out  of  the  water,  amongst 
the  drift-wood  and  froth,  where  the 
light  from  the  cabin  port  swung  slowly 
into  the  mist,  with  the  ship.  However, 
they  went  past;  and  she  hadn't  got 
her  bow  fair  to  the  current,  when  a 
man  from  the  bows  sung  out,  **  Hur- 
rah I  here's  the  boats  now ! " 

"Where,  where?"  said  I,  spring- 
ing forward  to  the  fore-chams,  while 
the  young  lady  stood  as  if  her  life 
hung  on  the  next  word.  "  There,  -"* 
right  ahead  almost  as  she  swiuf 
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said  the  sailor;  and  thick  as  the  blue 
fog  was,  <^se  to  os— the  cream- 
colotired  haze  fiUing  up  the  reach  of 
the  river  bejond,  was  lightiD|^  up  like 
white  gauce  with  the  mooo,  in  whidi 
I  saw  two  or  three  black  objects  come 
dropiMog  out  as  if  from  the  creek, 
their  oar-blades  flashing  in  it.  But  I 
thought  they  crowded  together  awk- 
wardly, like  maimed  craft,  and  the 
weight  seemed  to  keep  them  down, 
unless,  as  I  hoped,  they  were  waiting 
for  the  others.  "  No,  no,  Mr  Collins  1" 
whispered  Jacobs,  suddenly  sliding 
down  a  topmast-backstay  to  my  side ; 
"they're  canoes,  sir  I"  "By  the 
Lord,  so  they  are !  '*  said  I,  seeing  a 
flourish  of  the  paddles  that  betrayed 
them.  "  They're  hanging  on  yet, 
though,  to  catch  us  napping — keep  cool, 
Bob,  my  man,''  continued  I,  for  my 
spirits  rose,  to  find  my  fears  mistaken 
as  yet  about  our  boats.  "  But  the 
cable — the  cable !"  added  I  hastily, — 
"  by  Geofge,  they'll  try  to  cut  it,  as 
sure  as  fate  1  Ready  there— don't  fire 
a  shot  till  they're  close — nothing  but 
stupid  nigger  heathens  after  all,  my 
lads  I  Quick,  a  couple  of  you,"  said 
I,  "  bowse  up  the  jib  at  once,  and 
down  fore-topsail  sheets — brace  the 
yard  sharp  up,  to  cast  her  head  down 
if  they  do  cut!  K  we  go  aground, 
Jacolw,  we're  gone  I "  Twas  vain  to 
think  of  hindering  them,  few  as  we 
were,  and  scarce  able  to  see  what  they 
did,  for  the  fog ;  but  the  land-breeze 
already  blew  pretty  fresh,  and  the  ebb 
rushing  on  her  bows  made  the  India- 
man  heave  to  it  as  her  jib  rose  from 
the  boom.  I  had  no  time  to  stand 
upon  ceremcmy :  to  think  of  the  dot- 
age again,  with  the  savages,  the  nar- 
row diannel  in  the  dusk,  and  the 
breakers  together,  was  quite  enough. 
In  the  very  nick  of  such  a  breath- 
less moment,  I  had  just  fiancied  I 
caught  the  stroke  of  their  paddles 
coming  on — ^when  all  at  once,  out  of 
the  open  cabin-skylight  aft,  rose  a 
sound,  the  like  of  which  I  never  heard 
in  my  life— between  a  ydl  and  a  cry — 
but  the  month  of  the  skylight  seemed 
to  send  it  up  higher  than  the  mast- 
heads, loud  and  long,  into  the  slit  of 
starlight  between  tiie  fog.  For  a  single 
second  the  Huurrow  curdled  in  my 
bones,  and  I  lost  all  thought  even  of 
tiie  canoes  ahead,  'twas  so  unearthly ; 
till,  catching  a  glimpse  of  Fiolet*s 


white  figure  crouching  in  terror  to  the 
round-house  door,  I  rushed  aft,  and 
looked  down  at  the  cuddy.  It  was 
all  Uack  as  midnight  below,  the  stink 
of  the  swinging-lamp  coming  out;  but 
by  the  horrible  tumbling,  staggering, 
struggUng  sound  inside,  you'd  have 
thoi^t  it  full  of  some  awful  thing, 
doing  God-knows  what  in  tlie  place — 
then  a  thump  and  a  groan.  I  scaroe 
believe  I  could  have  mustered  heart 
to  go  down  the  companion  and  see — 
till  next  moment  the  Scotdi  mate's 
bare  head  and  his  shoulders  came 
thrusting  up  out  of  the  stair,  wrestling 
wildly  with  three  or  four  pitch-black 
naked  figures — the  narrow  booby- 
hatdi  hindering  them  firom  sticking 
together  to  him,  except  one  that  leajMb 
out  almost  on  his  back,  aiming  a  fierce 
s^ke  with  a  dub  at  his>kulL  Quick 
as  thought,  however,  my  coolness  had 
oome  back  to  me,  and  I  just  sent  the 
buU^  from  the  ship's  musket  I  had 
snatched  up,  fair  flash  through  his 
lungs,  the  blood  spouting  out  of  his 
mouth  almost  over  us,  as  he  spun 
nmnd  with  his  dub  in  the  air,  and 
Ml  back— while  smash  after  smash  I 
brought  the  stock  of  my  piece  down 
on  the  crowns  of  the  others,  trying  to 
get  on  deck  too  thick  together ;  and 
Madeod  was  doing  the  same  like  a 
man,  at  the  sl^light,  where  they  were 
catching  at  the  edge  of  the  firame. 
The  shrieks  of  the  ladies  came  off*  the 
poop  above ;  and  as  for  the  men,  they 
were  dodging  under  the  forecastle 
bulwaiics  as  they  fired  at  the  canoes 
ahead,  from  the  spears  and  arrows 
that  came  whistling  over,  and  quiver- 
ing into  the  planks  near  me.  What 
el^  tiie  cursed  wretches  might  be  do- 
ing I  didn't  know,  but  I  had  no  sooner 
managed  to  shove  tiie  scuttle  over  the 
booby-hatch,  the  second-mate  loading 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  blazing  away 
down  into  the  skylight  like  a  perfsct 
devil,  Ughtmg  up  the  black  faces  and 
sharp  teeth  of  tiie  savages  bdow  at 
evenr  shot,  rushing  back— than  I  fdt 
the  udiamaa  was  broadside  on  to  the 
tide  and  current,  swe^ing  down  to 
open  the  next  reach  with  her  jib  and 
topsail  full  to  the  land-breeze.  I 
sprang  bade  to  seize  the  wlrael,  near 
which  Yidet  Hyde  stood  cowering 
with  her  two  hands  over  her  eyes, 
wh^  in  the  midst  of  it  all  you  may 
fiucy  my  horror  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
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one  hideous  black  etealiog  round  to- 
wards her  in  the  shadow  of  the  ronnd- 
honse,  with  a  hatchet  gleamiBiP  in  one 
hand  and  the  other  stretched  ont  to 
dotch  her.  'Twas  the  work  of  a  second. 
I  made  one  lei^,  and  barely  caught 
tiie  blow  on  my  gtin-stock^  as  he  took 
hold  of  her  dress ;  then  over  he  and  I 
n^tod  on  the  deck,  first  one  npper- 
most,  then  the  other,  till  I  found  his 
strength  was  too  mnch  for  me,  breath- 
leas  as  I  was.  The  fellow  had  his 
hnge  hand  round  my  throat,  choking 
me,  and  ready  to  spring  np  with  the 
hatchet  in  his  other  fist—tVas  the 
mulatto  that  had  been  with  the  Portu- 
guese— when  I  saw  Violet  Hyde  dart 
forward  between  me  and  the  stars, 
tiurowiug  her  large  shawl  round  his 
head  and  arm  from  behind  him,  and 
holding  it  tight,  her  face  turned  away 
white  as  death.  The  mulatto  loosened 
his  grasp  and  jumped  up,  throwing 
her  reeling  bade  to  the  door;  but! 
was  on  my  feet  as  soon  as  he,  twist- 
ing his  hatchet  from  his  grip,  and  sent 
the  edge  of  it  with  all  my  force  dean 
down  into  his  brain,  through  cash- 
mere and  everything.  Erehehaddme 
to  poll  it  off,  he  was  stretched,  breast 
and  knees  np,  over  the  carronade-slide 
4U  my  feet. 

The  dear  giri  had  fainted ;  I  lifted 
her,  and  hurried  with  her  to  the  sofa 
in  the  round-house,  my  heart  swelling 
toward  her  in  a  way  no  man  can  tell ; 
though  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
stay — ^for  when  I  readied  the  wheel 
again,  a  sight  broke  upon  me  that 
showed  the  fearful  danger  we  were  in. 
The  sarages  in  the  cuddy  could  be 
heard  plunging  out  of  the  port  to 
swim  ashore;  and  though  the  ebb- 
tide WM  taking  the  ship  apparently 
dear  round  the  woody  turn,  die  had 
BO  sooner  opened  the  wide  reach, 
where  the  fog  was  scattering  before 
the  breeze^  than  we  began  to  see  a 
fitreteh  of  the  nearest  bank,  off  ow 
starboard  bow,  glimmering  out  to  a 
huge  fire  on  the  edge,  that  lighted  up 
tiie  thick  white  base  like  sulphur— 
tiumring  a  Uoody  red  ^ow  on  the 
oddifis  in-shore,  with  two  or  three 
black  caaoes  dipping  np  and  down  m 
them;  a  crowd  of  dark  naked  negroes 
rushing  round  the  fire,  bringmg  logs 
and  brandies  to  throw  in,  till  up  it 


sinking  bade  behind,  and  the  banyan 
branches  shooting  out  into  it,'as  if  they 
were  alive,  licking  the  crimson  gleams 
with  their  sharp  leaves ;  while  a  hor- 
rible noise  of  tree-drums  beating,  and 
buffalo-horns  blowing,  floated  off  to 
us.  The  wretches  seemed  to  expect 
we  were  coming  straight  in  to  them, 
while  Uiey  waited  for  us.  And  no 
wonder ;  for  it  wasn't  till  Jacobs  came 
running  aft,  to  tell  the  mate  and  me, 
that,  to  our  horror,  we  found  the 
canoes  had  got  the  rest  of  the  cable 
fastened  somehow  or  other  low  down 
to  her  cutwater,  and  were  coolly  tow- 
ing us  in  by  it.  We  could  ndther  cut 
it  nor  dispose  of  them,  as  at  every 
shot  there  were  plenty  more  to  fill 
places;  while  the  helm  was  only 
enough  to  steer  her,  had  she  been  free. 

^^  Jacobs,'*  said  I,  ''for  heaven's 
sake  bear  a  hand  with  two  or  three  of 
these  heavy  shot  in  a  hammock-^et's 
sling  it  out  to  the  flying-Jib-boom  end, 
and  I'll  stand  by  to  drop  it  fair  over 
them — quick ! "  Three  of  us  ran  out 
from  the  bowsprit,  with  the  end  of  the 
line,  swinging  out  the  wdght  and 
hanling  it  up,  till  we  were  neuiy  over 
then-  heads  in  the  foggy  gleam  from 
the  blaze  ashore.  The  caUe  tautened 
fair  under  us  as  the  blacks  gave  astroke 
ahead  together  with  th&  paddles, 
and  ''Watch  I "  I  sung  out  above  them, 
in  a  voice  that  made  them  huddle  all 
threecanoesin  a  lump,  peering  np  at  us. 
"  Let  go,  my  lads,"  whispered  I,  and 
down  went  the  weight  of  shot  full 
slap  npon  them,  crash  through  their 
gunwales,  leaving  no  more  than  the 
bits,  with  the  woolly  heads  bobbing 
about  in  the  stream.  The  second  mate 
whirled  round  the  spokes  of  the  wheel, 
on  dedc,  and  her  jib  and  topsail 
drawing  the  breeze  right  again,  she 
began  to  stand  out  toward  the  middle 
once  more.  I  watched  t^  glare  of 
the  fire  sinking  back  into  the  blue  fog, 
while  the  hubbub  of  wild  cries  showed 
they  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  were 
pudiing  off  as  fast  as  possible  in  their 
canoes  from  the  bank  in  chase. 

The  next  thing  I  saw,  two  or  three 
minutes  after,  was  the  flash  oi  a  large 
gin  away  on  our  starboard  quarter, 
flaring  out  in  the  mist  round  the 
strange  schooner  herself,  as  she  cane 
swiftly  down  astern  of  us,  under  her 
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crashing  through  amoDgst  the  canoes, 
letting  drive  at  them  right  and  left, 
flash  after  flash,  and  roar  after  roar — 
her  deck  crowded  with  men,  too, 
amongst  whom  I  thought  I  conld 
make  out  the  dark  Frenchman's 
broad-leafed  Manilla  hat.  However, 
the  wreaths  of  thick  smoke  blew  carl- 
ing  from  her  towards  us ;  and  directly 
after  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
ripple  under  our  bows,  as  we  went 
surging  toward  the  river's  mouth, 
with  the  clear  plash  upon  her  copper 
coming  nearer. 

Jacobs  and  I,  as  well  as  the  other 
hand,  hung  over  the  boom  together 
for  a  little  to  loose  the  fljinff-jib,  then 
out  of  pure  weariness,  till  I  sent  Ja- 
cobs in  to  take  the  wheel  and  steer 
bj  my  sinials — for  the  Indiaman  had 
the  full  force  of  current  and  breeze 
astern  of  her,  carrying  her  fast  toward 
the  bar,  as  I  guessed ;  while  the  second 
mate  let  her  yaw  dreadfully,  from  fear 
of  going  wrong.  As  for  the  schooner, 
we  could  make  out  her  lights  through 
the  fog,  the  wind  bringing  us  the 
sound  of  her  cutwater— though  proba- 
bly they  couldn't  know  whereabouts 
we  were ;  so  I  hoped  she  might  per- 
haps go  past  us  m  the  dark,  if  she 
were  actually  in  chase  of  the  India- 
man,  as  I  feared.  However,  the  mo- 
ment the  cheep  of  our  flying-jib  hanks 
on  the  stay  was  heard,  as  the  sail  was 
hoisted,  a  sharp  hail  came  along  the 
water.  '*  Hola ! "  sung  out  the  creak-^ 
ing  voice  of  the  little  French  skipper, 
who  had  bamboozled  me  so  at  sea. 
None  of  us  answered,  and  I  ran  down 
the  spar  to  be  ready  for  what  might 
happen,  when  "  Hoia!  ou  ites-vousV 
shouted  he  again.  **  Hullo  1  the  Se- 
ringapatam,  ahoy ! "  roared  our  chief 
officer  himself;  to  which  no  sooner  had 
Macleod  replied,  than  we  caught  three 
hearty  English  cheers,  and  next  min- 
ute the  schooner's  canvass  was  loom- 
ing up  from  the  yellow  glimmer  of  her 
lanterns  a  few  fathoms  on  our  star- 
botu-d  quarter— the  foam  hissing  off 
her  sharp  bright  bows,  while  she  raced 
np  with  us.  Every  one  of  us  started 
at  the  jovial  sound  of  old  Rollock  the 
planter's  voice,  shouting  "  All's  right, 
my  boys ! "  as  if  he  had  risen  from  the 
dead  out  of  the  sea— the  schooner 
slipping  easily  by,  abreast  of  our  high 
bulwarks ;  and  the  crowd  of  heads  from 
stem  to  stem,  English,  French,  and 


Kroomen,  gliding  past  below,  for  all 
the  world  Uke  a  dream  to  most  of  us, 
with  the  light  from  the  lanterns  flaring 
up  red  under  hats,  caps,  and  tarpau- 
lins, and  the  black  shadow  of  their 
figures  and  small-arms  thrown  high  in 
two  clusters  on  the  broad  glare  over 
her  fore  and  mun  boom-sails.  '^  Have 
ye  actually  tahtn  the  blackguards, 
sir  ?"  hailed  the  Scotch  mate,  at  which 
a  shout  of  laughter  ran  from  one  end 
of  her  to  the  other ;'  while  one  of  the 
cadets,  seemingly  half  drunk,  could 
be  seen  staggering  aft  to  the  stem  as 
she  forged  swiftly  ahead,  just  in  order 
to  call  out,  *^  Macleod,  itiy  old  cock, 
comment  vous  portez-vous  t "  The 
little  French  master  jumped  up  on  the 
schooner's  ta£frail,  waving  his  hand 
politely:  "  JPaurai  Vhonneur  pour 
vous  conduire^  en  debouchanty  MeS' 
sieurs ! "  shouted  he ;  "  follow  de  light 
een  my  stam ! " 

In  fact,  by  this  time  we  were  already 
in  the  suck  of  the  channel,  so  that 
longer  speaking  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  the  boom  of  the  surf  could  be 
heard  wide  ahead  of  the  ship.  Sud- 
denly a  broad  gleam  of  light  off  the 
sea  strack  over  our  8tarlK)ard  bow, 
beyond  the  tumbling  water  upon  thfr 
bar,  and  to  starboard  the  rocky  head- 
land broke  through  the  fog  rolling  out 
with  the  breeze :  the  schooner's  stem 
lifted  glimmering  before  our  figure- 
head, and  we  lost  sight  of  her  again, 
till  we  had  swept  safe  round  the  point. 
Five  minutes  more,  and  both  India- 
man  and  schooner  were  heaving  on 
the  waves  from  the  shadow  of  the  high 
land,  the  dark-blue  swells  cresting  np 
all  round  against  a  bank  of  doud  on 
the  horizon,  and  the  long  send  of  the 
sea  to  be  fdt  once  more  under  you — 
the  moon  rising  out  of  the  river,  while 
a  fresh  breeze  blew  in  the  offing,  and 
promised  to  get  a  good  deal  stronger. 

The  schooner  soon  hove  to,  and 
before  we  could  have  beaten  up  to  her, 
being  to  leeward,  we  saw  one  boat 
after  another  dropped  astern  or  off  the 
side,  till  the  whole  five  could  be  made 
out  pulling  for  the  ship :  but  the  minute 
after  they  were  alongside,  she  filled 
away  again,  standing  almost  right 
before  the  breeze  up  to  north-west- 
ward. 

Well,  you  can  fancy  the  confusion  on 
board  of  us  for  a  short  time,  what  with 
questions  and  explainings,  and  what 
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with  seeiAg  worthy  old  Bollock  again. 
Ford,  Winterton,  the  Brigadier  and 
McB  Brady,  after  being  parted  for  a 
jinmber  of  days  in  snch  a  way.  The 
yonng  Udy  Miss  Fortescue^s  meeting 
with  her  mother  was  tonching  enough 
to  witness,  though  of  course  the  gentle- 
men had  got  it  all  over  before ;  and  in 
fact  they  seemed  to  have  made  pretty 
merry  aboard  the  French  craft,  while 
we  were  fighting  for  fair  life  witii 
those  infernal  Congo  savages.  Hie 
dead  blacks  on  deck  and  below  had 
been  thrown  overboard  already,  and 
the  Indiaman  crowding  sail  on  her 
course;  but  I  saw  the  Judge  for  a 
minute  before  the  round-house  door 
was  shut,  with  bis  daughtersobbingoa 
his  neck;  and  as  soon  as  the  rest  met 
below  in  the  cuddy,  a  scene  was  to  be 
found  there  which  one  doesn't  easily 
forget:  the  steward  lying  in  one  door- 
way, dead,  with  his  head  smashed  by 
a  club;  the  missionary  under  the  ta- 
ble, still  bleeding,  though  he  was  alive, 
and  not  very  much  hurt  after  all. 
Neither  he  nor  Macleod  could  tell 
very  well  how  the  thing  happened, 
plain  as  it  was  now,  to  me ;  but  the 
strangest  part  of  it  to  see,  horrid  as  it 
seem^  at  first,  was  the  body  of  Cap- 
tain Williamson.  His  cot  had  been 
knocked  to  the  deck,  some  of  the 
devilish  wretches  had  given  hb  fore- 
head one  gash,  and  his  breast  another, 
each  fit  to  kill  a  man.  There  was  little 
or  no  blood,  however:  his  face  had  a 
peaceful  look  on  it,  almost  smiling, 
you'd  have  said,  by  comparison  with 
the  poor  steward's;  and  as  soon  as 
his  eyelids  were  down,  the  old  seaman 
appeared  to  be  sleeping  yet.  For  my 
part,  I  felt  as  sure  as  if  I'd  seen  it, 
that  when  tlTe  savages  struck  that 
body,  they  might  as  well  have  struck 
at  the  stars  we  had  seen  over  the  deck. 
Still,  when  all  was  deared  away, 
and  the  passengers  gone  tired  out  to 
their  berths,  I  couldn't  turn  in  with- 
out a  walk  on  the  poop  beside  the 
planter,  to  hear  something  from  him — 
the  ship  all  the  time  nsiuR  on  the 
brisk  seas,  every  stitch  of  canvass 
spread,  the  African  coast  beginning 
to  drop  in  the  moonshine,  and  the 
schooner  a  dim  speck  to  north-west 
through  the  long  gleam  on  the  horiion. 


I  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  there 
was  no  reason  he  could  think  of  for 
the  French  craft's  detaining  them,  ex- 
cept that  the  Brigadier  had  damned 
Buonaparte  in  the  brig's  cabin,  or  else 
Mrs  Brady's  having  said  she  would 
give  the  world  to  see  hiiQ  just  now  at 
St  Helena ;  in  fact,  she  would  go 
through  fire  and  water  only  to  k& 
the  hand  of  such  a  great  hero^such 
an  enemy  to  all  Saxons  and  tyrants, 
she  vowed.  But  in  fact  they  had 
been  sitting  below  at  the  time  our 
boat  came  aboard,  and  knew  no- 
thing about  it;  the  French  master 
swore  to  Bollock,  and  to  the  chief 
officer  afterwards,  he  had  mistaken 
my  meaning — because  I  spoke  bad 
French,  no  doubt ;  after  which  the 
gale  came  on,  and  they  never  saw  the 
Indiaman  again  till  to-night  As  for 
their  going  into  the  river,  and  chang- 
ing her  rig,  the  little  Frenchman  said 
he  found  a  brig's  rig  didn't  suit  a 
schooner's  hull.  For  my  part,  however, 
I  didn't  see  how  their  course  for  the 
Isle  of  France  could  be  north-west. 
"  By  the  bye,  though,"  added  Bollock, 
^^Mrs  Brady  mfule  some  mystery 
about  the  whole  affair.  She  seemed  to 
have  a  few  private  discourses  with 
that  strange  dark-faced  passenger  of 
theirs,  who  I  suspect  had  more  to  do 
with  the  vessel  than  he  pretended. 
"But  I  daresay,  Collins  my  boy," 
said  he,  laughing,  **she  wanted  to 
make  us  think  the  foreigner  bad  taken 
a  fancy  to  her." 

As  we  were  both  going  below,  I 
said,  "By  the  way,  where  is  Mr 
Daniel  Snout — ^I  haven't  seen  him 
yet?"  "  Ahl"  said  the  planter,  turn- 
ing round,  "  where  is  Daniel,  after 
all!  /  haven't  seen  him  either,  since 
we  left  the  schooner's  deck— no,  by 
Jove,  sir!  he  really  hasn't  come  on 
board,  now  I  think  of  it!  I  recol- 
lect we  were  the  last  boat,  and  he 
wasn't  in  it,  although  he  was  be- 
hind me  just  before  I  got  down." 
"  What  can  the  man  mean!"  said  I; 
and  we  both  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
hatchway  ladder,  looking  toward  the 
horizon,  at  the  specV  of  a  schooner. 
"By  jingo,  Collins!"  exclaimed  the 
planter,  chuckling,  "the  Yankee  is 
gone  to  be  a  pirate!" 
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Bbiors  resomiiig  tlie  con8idei:9lioii 
of  this  moet  momentoiis  subject,  we 
ongbt  perhaps  to  adyert  to  one  or  two 
matters  arisingfirom  the  criticisni  wkidi 
has  been  so  freely  laviabed  on  oor  last 
article.  We  fed  veiy  prond  uideed 
that  our  humble  efforts  in  the  cawe 
of  natiye  industry  have  attracted  such 
general  attention,  and  it  is  no  slight 
compliment  to  find,  that  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  the  leading 
journals  which  adyocate  the  principles 
of  free  trade  have  selected  our  state- 
ments as  the  mark  for  their  artillery. 
Howbeit,  so  fkr  as  we  can  discover, 
no  practicable  breach  is  as  yet  appa- 
rent on  wall  or  bastion.  What  mining 
operations  may  be  going  on  under- 
ground, we  do  not  know ;  but,  with 
regard  to  open  warfare,  we  still  defy 
alt  comers.  We  invited  and  chal- 
lenged that  criticism  which,  in  most 
instances,  though  not  in  all,  has  been 
iMiougbt  against  ns  in  a  gentlemanly 
And  courteous  spirit;  and,  in  order 
that  the  public  may  have  the  means 
of  judging  how  hr  our  position  is  im- 
pregnable, we  print,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  contents  of  this  Number, 
the  greater  portion  oi  the  commentaries 
of  the  press  vp  to  a  certain  date.  To 
these  we  have  appended  a  few  notes, 
less  by  way  of  answer,  than  for  the 
purpose  of  explanation,  where  any 
explanation  may  be  necessary. 

But  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  our 
correspondents,  and  ourselves,  to  ad- 
Tert  specially  to  some  points.  By 
referring  to  the  reprint  in  question, 
our  readers  will  obeerve  that  the 
Times  has  undertaken  the  task  of  ana- 
lysing, or  rather  characterising,  Mr 
Watson's  statement.  We  confess 
that,  when  the  opening  sentences  of 
this  redoubtable  leader  met  onr  eye- 
when  we  found  it  stated  that  "  BUuk" 
woods  Edmburgh  Magazine  for  Jan- 
nary  contains  a  more  thorough  expo- 
sure of  agricultural  protection  than 
any  that  either.  Viltiers  or  Cobden 
could  have  devised"— we  felt  consi- 
derably nervous  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  argument  which  was  to  follow 


upon  80  pithy  a  text.  But  o>iir  qv 
prehensions  were  speedily  relievciL 
On  pemsing  the  article,  we  found  that 
the  writer  in  the  TVinet  did  not  attempt 
to  qnestioB  the  accuracy  of  the  results^ 
or  insinuate  anything  like  exaggera- 
tion. On  the  contmy,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  any  suspicion  of  the  kmd 
was  obviated  by  the  method  which  we 
had  adopted,  of  subjecting  the  state- 
ments in  question  '*to  a  numerous 
selection  of  the  most  eminent  agricul- 
turists of  Scotland."  Their  C4»Tobo- 
rative  testimony  was  held  conclusive 
as  to  facts :  and  the  facts  were  as- 
sumed to  bear  this  construction— that^ 
under  protection,  a  high-class  farmer 
in  Scotland,  renting  land  to  the  extent 
of  500  acres,  could  make  nothing  more 
^  than  the  starvation  income  of  a  half- 
pay  lieutenant,  or  a  conmnm  excise- 
man." 

Even  if  the  fact  had  been  snch  aa 
the  Titnes  assumed  it,  it  would  stlH 
remain  to  be  shown  in  what  way  a 
man  who  is  losing  money  annually 
can  be  better  off  than  a  half-pay  lieu- 
tenant who  is  pocketing  £100  a-year. 
This  point  the  Times  does  not  touch ; 
though  the  writer  gives  a  kind  of  ora- 
cular hint  that  something  far  better 
than  protection  is  yet  in  store  for  the 
farmer.  "  Admitting,"  he  says, "  the 
facts  of  the  Magaaine,  as  to  the  disas- 
trous working  of  im>tection,  we  do 
not  admit  that  they  afford  any  certain 
cue  to  the  working  of  an  altogether 
different  order  of  things,  snch  as  that 
we  are  now  on  the  point  of  entering.'* 
Are  we  then  to  have  high  prices,  after 
all  ?    If  not,  what  else  is  coming  ? 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  critic  ut- 
terly misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
statement  submitted.  Probably  he 
had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to 
examine  the  details,  but  pamed  judg- 
ment upon  them,  as  men  will  often  do, 
on  the  strength  of  a  glance  at  the 
amount  of  balance  exhibited.  We  do 
not  regret  this  hasty  procedure,  as  it 
has  elicited  from  Mr  Watson  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers : — 


'  Keillor,  \Sik  January  1850. 
^  Sib, — Since  the  publication  of  the  January  number  of  your  Taluable  Magazine,  I 
have  observed,  in  several  newspapers,  remarks  on  the  statement  furnished  by  me,  and 
embodied  in  your  able  article  on  *  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition.' 
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<*  I  am  glad  io  ibd  that  the  writers  of  tbete  remarks  admit,  generally,  the  correctness 
•f  the  reeiilt  and  conclasions  at  which  I  had  arrired,  in  calculating  the  returns  of  a 
fium  of  500  acresy  situated  in  StraUimore,  Forfarshire;  although  seme  of  them  sug- 
gest alterations  on  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  fscts  in  such  a  statement,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  intelligible  to  those  not  practically  engaged  in  agriculture.  Of  the  propriety 
of  this  suggestion,  the  newspapers  have  giyen  me  one  or  two  notable  illustrations. 

'^  The  ftrst  newspaper  notice  of  my  statement,  which  I  observed,  was  the  leader  In 
tiie  Tmms.  Yoq  may  well  belieye  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  my  name 
appear  so  oonspienously  in  the  eolnmns  of  the  ^  leading  journal  ot  Europe,'  and  in  an 
article  got  up  in  so  dashing  a  style.  With  regard  to  the  general  object  ot  the  writer, 
which  is  to  riiow  that,  by  the  article  in  your  Maganne,  yon  have  disprored  what  you 
meant  to  proTe,  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  I  desire  to  make  a  few  obeerrations  upon 
"ida  criticism  of  my  tabular  statement.  I  am  moved  to  this,  by  considering  the  influ- 
ential and  powerful  quarter  whence  the  article  has  emanated,  and  the  peculiariy 
beoerolent  and  friendly  concern  which  its  author  seems  to  take  in  my  personal  com- 
Ibrt  and  welfare. 

**  The  writer  in  the  Tinut  objects  to  my  statement,  that '  it  does  not  giro  the  exact 
term  of  years  on  whi^h  the  arerage  is  taken,'  and  thinks  the  arerage  price  fixed  too 
high  by  me.  Had  he  taken  the  trouble — which,  perhaps,  was  too  much  to  expect 
from  him — of  looking  into  the  Forfarshire  fiars  prices,  for  the  last  fire,  or  eight,  or 
ten  yean,  he  would  have  found  I  had  not  fixed  the  average  too  high.  Indeed,  he  is 
not  very  confident  that  he  is  correct  on  this  certainly  very  important  element  in  my 
caleolations,  and  virtually  abandons  the  ground  he  wished  to  occupy;  for  he  goes  on 
to  say—*  It  (the  average)  is  sufficiently  explicit  for  its  purpose,  which  is  to  prove, 
that  under  protection,  with  the  market  high — with  a  quality  of  crops  so  good  as  to 
command  a  more  than  average  price — ^with  capital  amply  sufficient — ^with  extraordi- 
nary skill,  enterprise,  and  experience — from  500  acres  of  fertile  land,  Mr  Watson 
could  not  scrape  more  than  just  two  pounds  a-week,  in  the  shape  at  profits,  for  the 
maintenance  of  himself  and  his  family.'  In  this  sentence  there  are  many  assump- 
tions which  the  writer  had  not  proved,  nor  attempted  to  prove,  nor  can  prove,  and 
which  it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  notice.  The  pith  of  the  paragraph  is  in  its 
elese,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  next  sentence:  **  The  result  of  this  unfortunate 
speculation  is  expressed  in  the  following  significant  words — Leaving  annually  to  the 
fimnerfor  his  skill  and  industry,  over  interest  of  capital  employed,  £106.'  And 
then  the  writer  starts  off  in  a  canter,  thus:  '  Mr  Watson  has  positively  had  no  more 
income  from  a  very  good  farm,  paying  a  rent  of  £800  a-year,  than  £106.  The  stipend 
of  a  draper's  assistant,  the  foreman  of  a  whitesmith  in  a  country  town,  a  junior  clerk 
in  the  bank,  a  curate,  a  gentleman's  gentleman,'  &c.,  &c.  The  writer  notes  only  the 
£106  which  I  put  against  the  farmer's  skill  and  industry.  *  The  interest  of  capital' 
he  takes  no  notice  of.  I  might  have  charged  30  per  cent  on  capital,  for  all  that  the 
writer  in  the  Jime$  allows  his  readers  to  gather  from  his  review.  Was  it  fair  to  keep 
back  the  truth — to  mis-state  and  garble  my  statement  as  he  has  done  f 

^  I  am  sure  so  kind  a  gentleman  did  not  really  mean  to  do  this.   I  had  put  down — 
£3000of8unkcapital,  at  lOper  cent,       .  .  .         £300    0    0 

£2000  of  floating  capital,  at  5  per  cent,    .  .  100    0    0 

For  skill  and  industry,  .  •  .  .  106    0    0 

£506  0  0 
There  being  thus,  from  capital  invested  and  skill  and  industry,  an  annual  income  of 
£506.  Of  course,  the  farmer  dare  not  spend  all  this  sum;  but,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  ultimate  realisation  of  his  capital,  and  to  a  snitable  provision  for  his  family,  he 
could  safely  spend  three  times  the  sum  the  writer  in  the  Timet  unintentionally  or 
ignorantly  allows  him.  The  income  might  ha^e  been  differently  allocated,  and  a 
larger  sum  put  against  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  farmer.     With  Hticism  of 

this  kind  I  am  not  prepared  to  quarrel;  what  I  object  to  is,  not  givihg  m  v  statement 
in  fhll,  or  at  least  a  fair  synopsis  of  it.  It  seems  necessary,  fiurther,  to  explain  to  the 
Tnu$y  that  a  fiirmer,  with  even  an  income  of  £106,  is  not  precisely  in  the  same  sitna< 
tion  with  a  draper's  assistant,  who  has  to  pay  rent  for  his  house  out  of  the  £  1 06.  The 
fivmer  has  a  house  and  suitable  accommodations,  with  a  garden— ificlu a ed,  no  doubt,  in 
his  rent — and  therefore  hicluded  in  my  statement.  He  has,  moreover,  o  ther  ad  vantages. 
He  has  milk,  butter,  cheese,  meal,  Ac.,  at  prime  cost,  just  as  the  grocer  and  clothier 
have  the  commodities  in  which  they  respectively  deal  at  prime  cost,  for  themselves 
and  families.  I  confess,  in  my  statement  of  profit  I  did  not  estimate  this  Hemj^  ^ ' 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  grocer  or  clothier  would  have  noticed  it,  in  reckonin- 
income  from  his  capital  and  industry.  Until  I  read  the  article  in  the  Titr^ 
not  have  believed  these  explanations  called  for. 
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^  With  regard  to  the  other  parti  of  my  statement,  tonohing  the  grierouB  change  that 
lias  overtaken  the  farmer's  circumstances,  from  the  fall  of  prices,  consequent  on  free 
trade,  the  yniter  in  the  Tim^s  shies  the  subject  altogether.  On  this  subject  he  does 
not  speak  out  If  prices  rise  to  their  former  le?el,  of  course  the  latter  part  of  mj 
calculation  falls  to  the  ground.  The  writer  in  the  Times  does  not  say  they  will  rise 
to  their  former  lerel;  with  his  views,  he  dare  not  say  this — and,  admitting  my  pre* 
mises,  he  knows  that  the  conclusion  come  to  is  irresistible.  Therefore,  perhaps,  it  is 
that  he  has  considered  it  his  safest  course  to  attempt  to  burlesque  my  statement  In 
my  estimation,  however,  the  matter  is  of  too  grave  moment,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Timet  of  too  much  consequence,  to  allow  his  article  to  pass  without  commentary. 

**  My  statement,  in  its  vital  features,  the  Timet  has  not  attempted  to  touch;  and,  veri- 
fied as  that  statement  was,  by  so  many  respectable  and  intelligent  testimonies,  I  can- 
not, after  again  going  carefully  over  all  the  data  and  calculations  on  which  it  waa 
founded,  consent  to  make  a  single  alteration  on  it. 

^  The  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  improve  the  pros- 
pects of  the  farmers,  but  places  them  in  a  materially  worse  position  than  when  the 
statement  was  drawn  up. 

'^  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  represent,  by  my  statement,  that  farming  under  pro- 
tection was  a  very  profitable  employment.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  very  much 
the  reverse.  But,  nevertheless,  such  is  the  love  of  a  country  life,  and  the  passion  for 
agriculture,<for  it  seems  nothing  else,)  that  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  willing 
to  devote  their  capital  and  industry  to  that  occupation. 

**  The  Timet,  however,  with  true  kindness  and  generosity,  proposes  something  better 
for  me.  He  tells  me  to  go  to  Australia.  Tliis,  I  understand,  is  a  farourite  remedy 
with  the  Timet  for  farmers.  The  kind  gentleman  forgets,  or  does  not  know,  that, 
*  lured  by  protection,'  I  am  tied  down  in  Scotland  with  farms  to  nearly  three  times 
the  extent  of  land  specified  in  my  statement — that  1  have  been  a  farmer  for  ^more 
than  forty  years— that  during  that  period,  *  by  my  capital,  skill,  and  industry,*  I 
have  reclaimed  more  than  200  acres  of  land  from  a  state  of  comparative  sterility  to 
one  of  fair  productiveness — ^that  I  have  a  family  looking  to  me  for  support,  and  im- 
portant engagements  which  1  desire  honourably  to  fulfil.  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  committed  any  crime,  and  am  vain  enough  even  to  fancy  that,  in  my  own 
sphere,  I  may  have  done  some  good  to  my  country,  by  contributing  towards  its  agri- 
cultunil  improvement  and  internal  resources ;  and  1  therefore  cannot  see  why  a 
sentence  of  banishment  should  be  passed  upon  me." 

[Were  the  ground  cut  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Trrnc*,  by  a  competitor 
paying  no  Paper ^  Stamp^  and  Advertisement  Duty^  how  would  the  owners  like 
to  transport  Printing- House  Square  to  the  Bush?] 

^  If  I  must  go  to  Australia,  the  Timet  must  go  with  me.  Upon  no  other  terms  will 
I  consent  Let  him  pack  up  his  types  and  machinery,  and  sail  with  me.  We  shall 
both  be  farmers  '  for  ages  of  glory  in  Antipodean  history.'  It  is  barely  possible  that, 
in  the  Bush,  the  clodpole  may  cut  a  better  figure  than  the  Thunderer.  With  regard 
to  the  writer's  suggestion  of  railway  debentures,  1  cannot  look  at  that;  but  when  he 
offers  me  a  land  agency  in  England,  with  an  income  of  £500  or  £1000  a-year,  I  con- 
fess that  tender  is  well  worth  my  consideration.  I  have  a  sort  of  suspicion,  indeed, 
that  in  these  times  a  land-agent  would  be  better  off  than  a  landowner.  However, 
that  is  not  my  concern.  And  if  my  considerate  and  generous  friend  of  the  Times  will 
do  me  the  Honour  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  Keillor,  we  will  talk  over  this  matter.  I  have 
considered  his  bill  of  fare,  and,  after  business,  hope  to  show  him  some  improvements 
on  it,  both  as  regards  economy  and  victuals.  If  he  will  give  me  a  day's  notice,  I  will 
get  him  up  as  dainty  a  dish  as  ever  was  set  before  a  king— a  Scotch  haggis,  namely  ; 
or  if  vegetables  are  in  season,  I  may  abstract  as  much  from  the  profits  on  live  stock, 
and  on  green  crop,  as  will  furnish  hotch-potch  or  cocky-Ieekie.  And  then,  as  in  these 
parts,  *  a  ride  in  a  buss  or  a  river  steamer,'  and  ticket  to  the  pit  of  a  minor  theatre, 
are  quite  out  of  the  question,  I  may,  by  saving  these  outlays  of  the  draper's  assistant, 
*  scrape '  together  as  much  as  will  allow  something  stronger  than  '  smallest  beer.' 
Indeed,  after  having  participated  in  the  contents  of  '  the  chieftain  of  the  pudding 
race,'  I  am  persuaded  that  a  Loudon  stomach  would  require  some  firmer  cordial  than 
beer.  I  am  prepared,  therefore,  to  go  the  length  of  promising  him  some  of  the  purest 
mountain  dew.  If  we  cannot  come  to  terms  about  the  land  agency,  I  hope  to  be  able, 
after  my  fHend  has  sipped  a  competency  of  our  native  cordial,  to  discover  what  he  is 
made  of,  and  whether  he  is  a  suitable  man  to  accompany  me  to  '  the  Bush.' — I  am, 
fours  faithfully,  "  Hugh  Waison." 
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viona  to  the  miraculous  conversion  of 
1846,  and  denouncing  every  one  who 
adheres  to  the  principles  which  they 
so  abandoned.  We  simply  note  the 
breach  of  good  manners,  and  we  leave 
it  without  further  comment. 

The  Chronicle  SLCcnaes  us  of  having 
wilfully  stated  that  manufactures  are 
still  protected ;  and  reference  is  made 
to  a  letter  from  Mr  Cobdeu,  which 
some  time  ago  went  the  round  of  the 
newspapers,  the  purport  of  which  is^ 
that  there  are  no  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  one  upon  silks.  This  is  a  pure 
question  of  fact,  not  opinion ;  and  we 
think  the  best  way  to  set  it  at  rest 
is  to  make  an  extract  fh>m  Mr  Beed- 
eirs  British  Tariff  for  1849-50,  of  all 
the  articles  which  are  rated  at  or 
about  £10  for  every  £100  of  value. 
Our  object  is  simply  to  show  that  the 
present  system,  which  is  called  free 
trade,  does  not  fulfil  its  primary  con- 
dition ;  our  argument  being  that  the 
agilculturist,  if  exposed  to  unlimited 
competition  (for  we  hold  the  shilling 
duty  to  be  merely  nominal)  in  the  pro- 
duce of  raw  material,  is  entitled  to 
demand  that  the  same  measure  shall 
be  dealt  to  every  man  engaged  in  me- 
chanical occupations. 

lAST  OF  THB  PeINCIPAL  ARTICLKS   UPON  WHICH  IMPORT  DUTIBS  ARB  LEVIED    UNDER 
TUB  EXISTING  TARIFF. 


We  have  next  a  word  or  two  to  say 
to  the  Morning  Chronicle.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  high  compliment  which 
has  been  paid  us  by  the  Peel  journal, 
In  attributing  our  article  to  the  pen  of 
Mr  Alison.  The  pages  of  this  Maga- 
zine are  very  frequently  enriched  by 
contributions  from  that  brilliant  writer 
and  accomplished  man,  but  the  Chro- 
nicle may  be  relieved  to  know  that,  in 
this  instance,  '^  the  well-earned  repu- 
tation" of  the  historian  of  Europe 
runs  no  risk  of  being  impaired  by  the 
*^  rash  statements"  of  a  far  less  ele- 
Tated  author.  The  critic  of  the  CTiro- 
nide  is  probably  as  good  a  judge  of 
style  as  he  is  of  political  economy ; 
still,  while  we  are  on  this  topic,  we 
shall  fairly  put  the  question  to  him, 
whether  he  has  not,  in  making  this 
unwarrantable  assumption,  violated 
that  courtesy  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
served by  every  gentleman  connected 
with  the  press?  We  shall  not  retort 
in  similar  terms,  by  hazarding  any 
conjecture  as  to  the  authorship  of  that 
paragraph,  though  we  might  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  bringing  it  home  to 
one  of  that  small  knot  of  politicians 
who  have  been  engaged,  for  some  time, 
in  the  pleasing  task  of  refuting  every 
proposition  which  they  uttered  pre- 


Amber  ManufKtQZ«8,(per  £  lOOytlue,)  £  1 0 


BaDditiing  Twist,  .        .        .10 

BMkeU, 10 

Bart  Ropes, 10 

Bead*, 10 

Beer,  (per  barrel,)          ...  1 

Blacking,  (per  £100  value,)            .  10 

Boota  and  Shoes,  (per  dozen  pairs,)  0 
Boxes,  (oer  £100  value,)        .        .10 

Brass,  Manufactures  and  Wire,       .  10 

Bricks  (per  1000,)          .        .        .  0 

Brocade,  (per  £100  value,)     .        .  10 

Bronze,  Mannfactnres,    ...  10 

Buttons,  Metal,      ....  10 

Gables, 10 

Gsndles,  (per  cwt.)          ...  0 

CarriSiges,  (per  £100  value,)  .        .  10 

Casks,            10 

Chalk,  Manufactured,     ...  10 

China,            10 

Clocks, 10 

Copper,  Manufactures  and  Wire,    .  10 

Cordage, 10 

Cotton  goods,  -wholly  or  in  part  made 

«Pt 10 

Crayons, 10 

Crystal, 10 

Eutheaware,          .        .        .        .  10 

Embroidery  and  Needle-work^       .  15 

PswnffH  and  Extracts,           .  20 


0  Feathers, 

0  Flowers,  Artificial, 

0  Frames, 

0  Grauze  of  thread,     . 

0  Hair  Manufactures, 

0  Iron,  Wrought, 

0  Japaned  Ware, 

7  I*ce,     . 

0  Lead  Blanufactures, 

0  Leather, 

15  Lawns  and  Cambrics, 

0  Linens,  wholly  or  in  part  made 

0  Matting,         .... 

0  Painters*  Colours,  manufactured. 

0  Pencils,  ... 

5  Perfumerv,     .        .        . 

0  Pewter  Manufacturer,     . 

0  Plate 

0  putting,  Willow  Squares, 

0  Pots  of  Stone, 

0  Seeds,    .... 

0  Silks  and  Satins,    .        . 

0  Velvets,   Silk,  Crauze   and 

and  all  other  similar  article! 
0  Manufactures  of  Silk, 

0  Skins.  Manufacturea  of, 

0  Spa  Ware,     . 

0  Spelter,  Manufactures  of, 

0  Steel  Manufactures, 

0  Thread  Lace, 


"P. 


Crape. 

s,  and 


£10 

0 

25 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

ao 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

various 

15 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 
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Tilmr £10    0  W»3^S«aKiig,       .  .        .   £10    O 

Tin  MaufMtaw,  .       .        .      10    0  Whip-««rd, 10    0 

Tobacco  P^,       ....      10    0  Win,  Plated,         ....      10    0 

Tojs, 10    0  WoolleiM,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,     10    0 

Twine, 10    0  Woollen  Shawls,    .        .        .        .      10    0 

Yarnish, 10    0  —      Blankets  in  the  piece,       .      10    0 

Wafers, 10    0  —      Turkey  Carpets,       .        .      10    0 

Watchei, 10    0 

There  are  a  great  maaj  other  arti-  The  former,  we  are  awire,  eannot  be 
des  of  general  oonsnmption,  such  as  granted,  unless  we  are  {Mrepared  to  re- 
gloves,  hats,  soap,  &c.,  whidi  are  not  pudiate ;  the  latter  must  be  graatedt 
incloded  in  the  above  list,  owing  to  else  a  greater  injustice  tban  even  re- 
their  being  rated  in  a  different  man-  pudiation  is  to  be  committed, 
ner,  bat  which  nevertheless  are  One  otiier  point  we  ong^t  to  notice 
charged  with  dnty  at  oar  ports.  It  is  here.  It  has  been  said,  with  reference 
perfectlj  trae  that  plain  cotton,  linen,  to  our  agricultural  statistics  in  last 
and  woollen  goods,  upon  which  no  Number,  that  rents  in  Scotland  appear 
manual  labour  has  been  bestowed,  exorbitantly  high,  and  that  the  bur- 
after  they  issue  from  the  factory,  are  dens  entered  in  the  different  balance- 
admitted  duty  free.  But  whenever  ^eets  are  singularly  low.  This  cer- 
any  faither  process  has  taken  place —  tainly  calls  for  an  explanation,  which 
whenever  an  article  has  been  made  up,  is  quite  simple,  and  it  arises  firom  the 
however  slightly^and  in  every  case  differ^ce  of  the  customs  which  pre- 
when  silk  enters  into  the  fabric,  a  vail  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  In 
protective  duty  is  charged.  Nay,  England^  as  we  understand  the  mat- 
more  than  this — ^linen  damasks  pay  ter — though  we  speak  with  great  diffi- 
duty,  and  so  do  woollen  shawls,  car-  dence,  and  shall  be  happy  to  be  cof^ 
pets,  and  other  goods.  In  pcAiki  of  rected  if  we  are  in  error— the  whole 
fact,  therefore,  manufactwesy  in  the  public  burdens  and  rates  are  directly 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  are  protect-  paid  by  the  tenant.  Upon  the  latter, 
ed :  what  is  left  open  to  foreign  com-  therefore,  the  brunt  of  the  battle  falls, 
petition  might,  more  correctly,  be  de-  and  he  is  the  party  most  directly 
nominated  machinafacture,  interested  in  the  imposition  of  any 

We  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  under-  new  rate  by  Parliament.  The  landlord 
stood,  that  we  do  not  complain  of  the  receives  his  rent  with  few  or  no  de- 
existence  of  any  of  these  duties.  At  ductions.  But  in  Scotland  the  case  is 
the  same  time,  those  who  are  engaged  altogether  different  A  few  years  ago 
in  the  silk  or  metal  manufactures,  in  the  the  tenant  paid  nothing  more  than 
boot,  shoe,  and  glove  trade,  and  others  statute-labour  money,  which  was  a 
— and  all  of  that  numerous  class,  whose  simple  commutation  of  labour  for  the 
manual  labour  is  required  for  shaping  maintenance  of  the  parish  roads.  Re- 
out  articles  from  the  mere  plain  fabric —  cent  legislation  has  »Med  to  this  a 
need  not  be  surprised  if  the  agricultu-  poor^s  rate,  of  which  half  is  paid  hj 
rist  should  feel  bitterly  that  his  labour  the  tenant  and  half  by  the  landlord, 
is  deemed  so  worthless  by  the  legisla-  and  an  income-tax ;  the  latter  impost 
ture  that  no  similar  boon  is  accorded  being  shamefully  leviable  withontganj 
to  him.  The  labour  of  the  non-agri-  reference  to  profits.  But,  beyond  these, 
cuUnral  portion  of  the  labouriag  he  has  nothing  more  to  pay.  The  Scot- 
classes  is  protected,  with  the  exception  tish  landlord  is  the  party  who  pays  the 
of  that  which  is  principally  confined  land  tax,  half  of  the  poor's  rate,  the 
to  the  superintendence  of  machinery  county  cess,  bridge  money,  rogue 
employed  for  the  construction  of  three  money,  stipend,  schoolmaster's  sahuy, 
kinds  of  textile  fabrics.  The  agricul-  and  every  other  burden  which  affects 
tural  labourer  is  taxed  for  his  tea,  his  the  land.  Such  is  the  usual  arrange- 
coffee,  his  sugar,  his  tobacco,  and  ment.  There  may  be  cases  in  Scot- 
every  other  luxury  of  life ;  and  yet  he  land  in  which  the  tenant  pays  some  of 
is  desired,  with  all  these  disadvan-  the  burdens,  such  as  stipend  and 
tages,  and  with  a  worse  climate,  to  schoolmaster's  salaiy ;  but  if  so,  it  is 
enter  the  lists  with  the  foreigner,  who  matter  of  convenience  and  bargain, 
has  no  such  burdens  to  bear.  What  and  the  payments  are  deducted  from 
we  demand  is  fair  play — protection  to  the  rent.  This  peculiar  method  of 
none,  or  reasonable  protection  to  all.  arrangement  fully  accounts  for  the 
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discrepancy  of  rents  in  tha  two  eoim* 
tries;  bat  far  too  little  pains  have 
been  taken  to  explain  it  The  conae* 
qnence  has  been^  that  the  Free-traders 
bare  lost  no  opportonitj  of  tannthig 
the  English  farmer  with  paying  less 
rent  for  better  gronnd  than  is  occn- 
jned  by  his  Scottish  ndgfabonr,  and 
yet  farming  worse.  The  tmth  is,  that 
the  Scottisn  £urmer  stands  in  the  bet- 
ter position,  inasmuch  as  he  knows 
what  he  has  to  pay  every  half  year, 
and  provides  accordingly.  The  Eng- 
lish iStfmer  does  not  know  what  lus 
annual  assessment  may  be,  since  his 
teaX  does  not  include  all  these  extra 
payments,  and  some  of  the  rates  flnc- 
tnate  annually  according  to  drcnm* 
stances.  It  is  therefore  lair  to  him 
that  some  margin  should  be  left  to 
meet  such  flnctuatimis.  Were  the 
system  altered,  and  were  the  English 
landlords  to  undertake  the  direct  pay- 
ment of  all  general  and  local  burdens, 
we  believe  the  resolt  would  be  most 
salutaiy.  New  imposts  would  be 
watched  with  fur  keener  vigilance,  and 
the  terms  of  adjustment  with  the  ten- 
ant would  depend  solely  upon  the  pro- 
ductive capability  of  the  land. 

We  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
make  these  preliminary  remarks  before 
commencing  to  discuss  anew  the  great 
question  of  the  day.  We  shall  now 
resume  our  argument  at  the  point 
where  we  formerly  dosed. 

The  publication  of  the  agricultural 
staUstics  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Magaaine,  has,  we  are  glad  to  ob- 
serve, oonipletely  disturbed  the  minds 
even  of  our  adversaries,  as  to  the  no- 
tion that  high  fanning  can  be  made  an 
adequate  substitute  for  protection. 
We  shall  hear  no  more  of  Messrs 
Hui^table  and  Caird— of  recipes  for' 
growmg  turmpa  upcm  deal  boards,  or 
of  enormous  profits  derived  from  po- 
tato cultivation  npon  isolated  pat<^es 
of  peat-moss.  Mr  Mechi  has  frankly 
admitted  that  the  tempering  of  razors, 
and  the  construction  of  magic  strops, 
is  a  better  and  m<M«  profitable  busi- 
ness than  that  of  attempting  to  force 
wheat  in  the  day  lands  of  Essex,  at 
the  present  depreciated  prices;  and 
Dr  Bnckland,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, has  considerably  altered  his 
estimate  of  the  stupidity  of  the  prac- 
tical fiurmers.  Indeed,  in  the  face  of 
such   testimony  as  we   adduced,  it 


would  have  been  singular  had  we 
found  any  man  bold  enough  to  persist 
in  so  palpable  a  delusion.  High  farm- 
ing is  no  novdty  in  this  country. 
Every  method  of  economy,  and  every 
suggestion  of  science,  have  been  tried 
over  and  over  again,  by  our  first-class 
tenant  farmers,  and  with  excellent 
results,  as  k  manifest  from  the  high 
state  of  agriculture,  and  augmented 
yield  of  the  hud,  in  our  most  fertile 
and  favoured  counties.  It  is  also 
highly  probable  that,  by  an  extensive 
outlay  of  capital,  the  produce  of  infe- 
rior soils  may  be  made  considerably 
larger,  and  that  land,  which  at  present 
is  returned  as  uncultivated,  might  be 
brought  under  regular  tillage.  But 
the  question  still  remains,  whether 
such  operations  can  be  undertaken  at 
a  profit,  whilst  an  unrestrained  impor- 
tation firom  abroad  is  forcing  down 
the  prices  of  every  kind  of  produce ; 
and  to  that  questioD,  we  apprehend, 
the  details  of  our  correspondents  fur- 
nish a  condusive  answer.  Even  high 
farming  cannot  be  conducted  at  a 
profit  with  present  prices,  and  under 
present  burdens.  It.is,  therefore,  alto- 
gether preposterous*  to  suppose,  that 
new  land  will  be  redaimed,  or  inferior 
soils  unnaturally  stimulated  to  pro- 
duction. 

When  we  calmly  reflect  upon  the 
matter,  it  does  seem  absolutely  in- 
crediUe  that  such  a  theory  should 
have  found  supporters  among  men  of 
intelligence  and  judgment.  To  sup- 
pose that  nothing  beyond  what  was 
called  the  ^'superfluity"  of  foreign 
crops  would  be  imported  to  Britain, 
under  the  prodaimed  operation  of  free 
trade,  was  tantamount  to  an  assertion 
that  no  other  nation  hi  the  world,  be- 
sides our  own,  understood  even  the 
rudiments  of  commercial  traffic  and 
exchange.  So  loog  as  protective  duties 
were  maintained,  the  Continental  land- 
owner could  not  reckon,  with  anything 
like  certainty,  on  a  demand.  Seasons 
might  occur,  and  constantly  were  oc- 
curring, in  Which  the  cereal  yield  of 
Britain  was  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  its  inhabitants ;  and  at  such  times, 
even  the  superfluity  of  the  Continental 
crops  had  no  chance  of  finding  its  wi^ 
into  the  British  market.  During  five 
successive  years,  from  1882  to  1836, 
we  did  not  import  altogether  more 
than  hatf  a  miihon  of  quarters  ^ 
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wheat;  and  the  arrivals  dnrmg  one 
week  in  the  beginning  of  December 
last,  in  the  London  market  alone^  were 
nearly  eqnal  to  onr  whole  annual  im- 
ports in  1835  and  1836  respectively. 
Bat,  the  instant  that  it  was  announced 
to  the  world  that  protection  was  in 
future  to  be  withdrawn,  the  foreign 
landowner  saw  the  enormous  prospec* 
tive  advantage  which  was  open  to 
him.  There  was  no  fear  now  of  the 
want  of  consumers ;  for,  whether  the 
season  were  good  or  bad,  he  knew 
that  he  possessed,  through  climatic 
superiority,  the  power  of  offering,  in 
the  British  market,  an  article  of  tetter 
quality  than  could  be  raised  from  the 
fields  of  Britam.  And  thus,  having 
been  assured  of  demand,  which  is  the 
sole  stimulus  of  supply,  he  put  under 
cultivation  a  greater  breadth  of  land 
than  formerly,  and  commenced  that 
system  of  agricultural  improvement, 
which  has  been  carried  further  here 
than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
It  is  pitiable  to  find  statesmen,  in 
whose  sagacity  we  were  accustomed 
to  believe,  expressing  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  influx  of  foreign  grain 
which,  during  the  last  year,  has  arrived  ' 
at  almost  every  port  of  the  kingdom. 
They  cannot  question  the  fact,  for  the 
returns  stare  them  in  the  face;  so  they 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  casualty— the 
product  of  some  unexpected  and  over- 
looked hoard,  which  must  necessarily 
be  exhausted  in  the  course  of  a  single 
season!  And,  by  way  of  fortifying 
themselves  in  this  singular  position, 
they  refer  us  to  Mr  Tooke,  and  divers 
other  political  prophets,  who  assured 
us,  years  ago,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances was  an  exorbitant  importation 
possible.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  facts 
which  have  clearly  and  undeniably 
emerged,  we  are  still  to  believe  in 
Tooke :  we  presume  also  in  McGregor, 
who  promised  us  an  additional  increase 
to  our  wealth  at  the  rate  of  a  couple 
of  millions  per  week !  There  is  no- 
thing at  all  extraordinary  in  the  in- 
flux ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have 
been  marvellous  had  it  not  occurred. 
Great  portions  of  central  Europe,  far 
larger  than  the  culturable  area  of  Great 
Britain,  were  waiting  for  tillage,  and 
the  owners  waited  only  until  a  steady 
market  for  the  produce  could  be  ob- 
tained. They  have  had  three  years' 
intimation'  given  them,  and  they  have 


not  been  idle  in  the  meanwhile.  The 
soil  is  richer  than  ours,  the  climate 
better,  and  the  rent  of  land,  on  an 
average,  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
shillings  per  acre — bemg  jost  abont 
the  amount  of  higher  price  which  a 
quarter  of  fine  foreign  wheat  will  fetch, 
at  Mark  Lane,  above  that  of  a  quarter 
of  British.  Thb  average  of  rent  is, 
we  believe,  higher  than  the  reality; 
for  in  parts  of  Poland,  as  we  stated  in 
last  article,  rents  are  unknown,  there 
being  no  division  of  profit  betwixt 
landlord  and  farmer.  Labourers' 
wages  are  not  more,  on  the  average, 
than  sixpence  per  dav;  and  local 
taxation,  where  it  exists  at  all,  is 
extremely  light.  In  short,  with  a  dear 
market  before  them,  they  have  had 
every  possible  stimidos  to  enterprise 
which  can  be  given  to  mankind ;  and 
they  have  been  exceedingly  alert  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity. It  is  great  folly  to  suppose  that, 
because  the  peasantry  abroad  are  kept 
barely  on  the  limits  of  civilisation,  all 
other  classes  are  equally  backward  in 
shrewdness,  intelligence,  and  sagacity. 
Still  more  foolish  is  it  to  undervalue 
the  agriculture  of  many  of  these  conn« 
tries.  It  is  quite  true,  that  in  the 
accessories,  the  splendid  farm-stead- 
ings of  our  richer  counties,  and  the 
gi^enlike  cultivation  of  the  fields,  we 
have  no  rivals :  but  science  belongs  to 
no  country— it  is  the  property  of  the 
whole  world;  and  what  we  have 
learned  from  experience  has  been 
freely  communicated  to  the  foreigner. 
It  is  a  fact  within  our  own  knowledge, 
that  of  late  years  many  young  men,  of 
superior  general  education,  have  been 
sent  from  different  parts  of  the  (Con- 
tinent, to  study  agriculture  as  prac- 
tised in  the  Lothians  and  the  soutfi  of 
Scotland.  The  knowledge  which  they 
have  gained  here,  they  have  gone  to 
put  in  exercise  at  home;  and,  with 
such  enormous  advantages  in  their 
favour,  can  it  be  wondered  at  if  the 
pupils  should  undersell  their  masters? 
Did  it  never  strike  Mr  Huxtable  or 
Dr  Buckland,  that  high  farming  can 
be  practised  elsewhere  than  in  Great 
Britain?  It  may  possibly  be  SMd, 
that  capital  is  wanting  for  any  such 
experiments  elsewhere.  To  this  we 
reply,  that  many  of  the  Continental 
magnates  are  known  to  be  the  richest 
men  in  Europe;  and  that,  wherever 
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profit  can  be  shown  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  any  improvement,  capital  is 
never  wanting.  Besides,  in  conntries 
where  kbonr  is  so  cheap,  capital  is 
not  reqoisite  in  the  same  degree  as 
with  ns.  Nor  wHl  these  conntries  be 
loDg  without  capital,  if  our  present 
minoiis  system  is  to  be  continued.  It  is 
passing  from  ns  to  them  daily,  and  we 
can  measureitsebbbytheextentof  the 
depredation  of  our  markets  at  home. 

We  have  still  a  word  or  two  to  say 
about  the  prospect  of  future  prices. 
Our  refutation  of  Mr  Gladstone's  ill- 
considered  and  inaccurate  speech  at 
Fettercaim  was  so  complete,  that  not 
one  of  our  numerous  critics  has  even 
ventmred  a  reply.  His' theory  was, 
that  the  enormous  importations  of 
last  year  were  caused  solely  by  the 
poor  harvest  of  1848,  and  that  they 
had  little  or  no  effect  upon  prices. 
And  he  further  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  importations  must  fall  off  in 
future,  pointing  triumphantly  to  the 
fact,  Uiat  the  import  of  wheat  for  Oc- 
tober 1849  was  considerably  less  than 
that  of  the  corresponding  month  of  the 
previous  year.  When  our  last  Number 
was  sent  to  press,  the  official  returns 
for  the  month  of  November  had  not 
been  issued.    Bein^  very  desirous,  if 

Cible,  to  ascertain  what  quantity 
been  imported  for  that  month,  we 
instituted  a  private  inquiry,  and  stated 
the  ascertained  result  at  518,615 
quarters  ofall  kinds  of  grain.  We  were 
wrong.  The  official  returns  show  that 
the  quantities  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  month  ending  Decem- 
ber 5, 1849,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
808,886  quarters  of  grain,  and 
200,930  cwt.  of  flour  and  meal !  So 
far,  past  experience  holds  out  to  us  no 
sha^w  of  a  hope  that  the  importa- 
tions can  be  at  all  affected  by  the  re- 
sult of  a  home  harvest,  however  plen- 
tiful that  may  be. 

With  re^>ect  to  these  importations, 
we  have  been  asked  by  several  Mends, 
whether  they  have  d&placed  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  home-grown 
wheat  in  the  market.  The  question 
is  a  very  important  one,  and  we  have 
directed  our  attention  specially  to  that 
point,  using  every  means  within  our 
power  to  procure  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
harvest  of  1848  was  a  poor  one,  both 
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in  this  country  and  abi*oad.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale,  com 
would  have  been  admitted  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  duty,  and  the  quantity 
imported  wouldf  beyond  question^ 
have  been  considerable.  Judging  from 
former  years  of  scarcity,  we  may  as-  * 
sume  that  a  million  and  a  half  quar- 
ters of  wheat  would  have  been  brought 
in  to  supplement  the  deficient  crop. 
This,  however,  is  far  short  of  the  im- 
portations of  1849,  which,  for  the 
first  nine  months  only,  gave  us  very 
nearly  five  millions  of  wheat  alone. 
Independent  of  what  maybe  in  the 
granaries — a  thing  difficult  to  ascertain 
— we  must  look  to  increased  consump- 
tionforthedisposalofagreatdealofthis 
importation.  Bat  still,  even  allowing 
for  this,  the  importations  have  been  so 
great,  that  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  the  yield  of  last  season  is  still  in 
the  straw.  We  find  that,  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  at  least,  the  farmers  who 
could  afford  to  do  so  have  held  back 
from  forcing  their  grain  on  the  market 
in  consequence  of  the  low  price,  and 
the  millers  have  been  equally  unwill- 
ing to  increase  their  stock  on  hand. 
We  apprehend  that  the  same  rule  pre- 
vails in  England,  otherwise  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  December,  from 
three  to  four  fifths  of  the  wheat  offered 
in  the  London  market  was  of  foreign 
growth.  If  our  information,  therefore, 
is  correct,  it  will  follow  that  there 
had  been  a  largo  displacement — a  cir- 
cumstance^very  ominous  indeed,  when 
we  attempt  to  calculate  the  proba- 
bility of  future  prices. 

The  harvest  of  1849  was  a  good 
one,  perhaps  above  the  average. 
It  certainly  was  not  so  good  as  Mr 
Gladstone  represented  it  to  be,  when 
he  talked  of  some  sixty-eight  bushels 
as  the  product  of  a  single  acre  of  land 
of  ordinary  description — an  assertion 
which,  if  intended  to  be  generally  ap- 
plied, was  as  preposterous'as  if  he  had 
told  us  that  each  ear  was  larger  than 
a  head  of  Indian  com :  still,  follow- 
ing on  a  bad  year,  it  may  fairly  be 
characterised  as  bountiful.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  rather  a  late  crop 
not  being  gathered,  in  Scotland  ai 
least,  until  September;  and,  as  wt 
have  ahready  said,  little  of  it  has  ao 
yet  been  brought  into  market.  Ths 
unusual  severity  of  the  winter  havi^ 
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blockaded  the  Bahio  ports,  we  shail 
not  be  in  the  least  surprised  i^  for  a 
month  or  two,  the  prices  of  gram 
shonkl  rise.  This  will  probably  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  foreign 
wheat  in  this  coontry  as  yet  nncon- 
soned;  and,  thoagh  speculation  on 
snch  a  point  is  hazardoos,  we  are]  of 
opinion  that  prices,  for  a  short  time, 
will  rather  advance  than  recede.  If 
snch  a  rise  should  take  place,  we  are 
folly  prepared  to  hear,  both  in  Par- 
liament and  beyond  it,  an  lo  P«an  on 
theimproyiag  prospects  of  agriculture; 
and  we  can  safely  say  that,  were  snch 
prospects  to  be  actoaUy  realised  and 
made  permanent,  we  should  submit 
with  perfect  fortitude  and  resignation 
to  be  branded,  in  all  time  coming,  as 
the  utter^ra  of  as  many  false  prophe- 
cies as  have  already  issued  from  the 
lips  of  that  unlucky  vaticinator,  Mr 
Cobden.  But,  as  we  have  striven  all 
along  to  found  our  calculations  upon 
accurate  ascertamed  data,  we  cannot 
discover  any  grounds  for1>elieving  that 
such  a  rise,  supposmg  it  to  take  place, 
can  be  otherwise  than  merely  tempo- 
rary. Our  reasons  are  as  follows : — 

The  fluctuation  of  the  last  two  sea- 
sons was  not  pe(mliar  to  Britain,  but 
extended  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
We  do  not  mean  to  aver  that  the  fluc- 
tuation was  t^e  same  in  England, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Po- 
land. No  doubt  it  was  experienced 
in  different  countries  in  widely  dififer- 
eiit  degrees.  But,  if  a  valuation  of 
cereal  produce  had  been  taken  ail  over 
Europe,  in  18^8  and  1849  respectively, 
and  if  an  average  had  been  struck,  we 
have  good  grounds  for  beHeving  that 
tJie  yield  of  the  former  year  would  have 
been  prononnced  indifferent,  and  cer- 
tainly greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
latter.  Now  this  at  least  we  know, 
that  from  the  foreign  harvests  of 
1848  we  have  received  many  mUltons 
of  quarters  of  grahi,  wherry  the 
price  of  wheat  has  been  reduced  below 
40s.  per  quarter.  The  fall  oommenoed 
long  before  harvest  time,  and  tiim^- 
fore  fio  cakonlations  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  crop  of  1849  conld  have  oonlri- 
botod  towards  it.  Hie  bulk  of  our 
last  harvest  has  not  yet  come  into 
the  market;  and  that  bulk,  imless  Mr 
Gladstone  has  comnitted  the  meat 
egregious  ezaggeratiim,  is  siffieient  of 
ilaalf  to  aapply  our  wbole  popalatiQa 


for  a  twdvemoDth.  If  we  got  even 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  qnartera 
from  abroad  in  a  bad  or  indifferent 
year,  what  may  we  expect  in  a  good 
one  ?  Is  it  likely  that  lAe  snpplles  wUi 
be  lessened?  It  would  puzale  the 
whole  raee  of  political  eeonomists  to 
soggest  a  reason  why.  We  antici- 
pate that,  so  soon  as  the  navigation 
shall  be  opened,  the  produce  of  1849 
will  be  poured  into  this  oonntiy ;  that 
our  fiurmers  will  then  be  compelled  to 
bring  forward  their  crop  at  any  sa- 
crifice, and  that  the  result  will  be 
lower  prices  than  we  have  seen  for 
upwards  of  a  century.  Two  thunder- 
clouds meeting  together  must  neoetfi- 
sarily  dissdve  in  rain.  Two  harvests 
of  snch  magnitude,  competing  in  a 
limited  marfadt,  mnst  necessarily  bring 
down  prices. 

The  more  thorou^oing  section  of 
theFree-traderSt  who  hold  that  cheap- 
ness is  all  in  all,  will  doubtless  rejoice 
in  such  a  result.  We  cannot  quairel 
with  them  for  doing  so.  They  are, 
we  believe,  honest  men  in  their 
opinions,  though  we  hold  these  opinions 
to  be  not  only  erroneous,  but  suicidal ; 
stilly  in  regard  to  their  honesty,  they 
are  fairly  entiUed  to  respect.  Bat 
the  bulk  of  the  free-trading  party— 
among  whom  we  are  eompeUed  to 
include  the  names  of  many  m^t 
whom  we  onoe  respected,  and  whom, 
even  yet,  we  eannot  regard  bat  with 
feelings  of  latent  kindness— dare  not 
chime  in  with  their  more  unserupolous 
and  determined  auxiliaries,  because 
they  are  painfully  oonsdons,  that,  in 
sttppK>rting  the  tortuous  policy  of  one 
deceitful  and  over-rated  man,  they 
have  played  a  false  game  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  country,  and  they 
have  not  the  manhood  to  acknowledge 
it.  Therefore  we  may  expect  to 
hear— as  we  have  heard— false  reas(m- 
ing,  unfair  deductions,  and  perverted 
argnmeat,  from  many  who,  were  tiiey 
taking  their  proper  place,  and  speak- 
ing their  proper  sentiments,  would  be 
foremost,  as  they  were  brfore  1846,  in 
<4)position  to  doctrines  which,  carried 
into  effect,  are  sapping  the  prosperity 
of  Brttahi— not  only  in  poini  (^wealth, 
bnt  fundanieAtaUy  as  r«igaids  the 
ooostitntioo. 

We  entered,  as  fully  as  our  infoT' 
matioa  wonld  enable  as  to  do,  into 
the  pecplesed  qnestioB  of  fomga 
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prices,  in  oar  foaaer  artide.  IJpoa 
this  sabject  we  can  onl^  liope  to 
affive  at  an  approximatton  to  the 
trntk ;  bot  any  facta  tending  to  throw 
light  on  past  prices  most  be  consider- 
ed as  valued  in  calcnlating  the 
chances  for  the  fntore.  We  obeenre 
that  one  writer  in  an  Edinbmigfa 
journal,  who  designates  himself  a 
oom-miarchant,  demnrs  to  a  statement 
which  we  had  from  the  first  autho- 
rity, that  an  emment  dealer  in  Leith 
had,  ^  in  former  years,  purchased 
fine  wheat,  free  on  board,  at  Dantaic, 
for  18ft."  The  writer  confines  him- 
self to  a  simple  denial— whidi  we 
interpret  to  mean,  that  no  similar 
ktttanoe  has  come  within  his  know- 
ledge, and  that  he  does  not  bdieve 
the  statement  In  a  late  numl)er  of 
BeiTi  Weekfy  Messenger,  we  find  a 
letter  addressed  by  Mr  £.  J.  Jackson 
to  the  Duke  of  Bichmoiid,  da(j^  Ma- 
lines,  5th  January  1850,  in  which  the 
foUowiBg  passage  occurs, — "  During 
theanmmer  of  1622, 1  resided  for  some 
time  in  Mecklenburg  andPonieraaia, 
and  can  testify  positively  that  grain  of 
all  kinds,  and  more  especially  wheat, 
was  then  quite  a  drug.  I  recoiled  that  I 
woM  offered  the  very  hat  wheat  at  18tf. 
per  qmarter^  with  the  bonus  of  having 
the  same  quantity  consigned  for  sale 
as  I  would  cons^t  to  purchase. 
There  was  no  foreign  market  open  to 
send  it  to,  and  no  home  consumption 
of  any  extent.  The  grower  was  in 
despair,  but,  instead  of  consuxBing  his 
wheat  himself,  he  only  economised  his 
food  the  more,  and  rarely  tasted  any- 
thing better  than  black  rye  bread  and 
potatoes."  Mr  Jackson  adds,  that 
the  late  harvest  was  equally  abimdant 
with  that  to  which  be  refers.  In 
1835,  a  year  when  we  did  not  import 
27,000  quarters  of  wheat,  the  follow- 
ing piioes  were  quoted  at  diffefCftt 
foroign  ports: — 


Prifi^  PriM« 

Daatzie,.    .  .  20s.    id.  24b.  lid. 

Hambuig,  .  20s.    9d.  228.    3d. 

Amsterdam,  .  218.  lOd.  268.   Od. 

RottcrduD,  .  208.    Od.  Sis.    6d. 

UmmtH,  .    .  .  Ids.   4dL  268.   Od. 

OdMBE,  .    .  .  l«f.   2d.  238.   Od. 

It  will  be  admitted  thai  these  quo- 
tations go  for  to  lAow  the  natand 
price  <^  grain  on  the  Continent  in 
such  a  year  as  1835,  and  they  ex- 
UUt  the  kind  of  competitum  wfakh 
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we  must  be  prepared  to  meet.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  Dairtzk.  The 
hif^t  price,  as  we  have  just  stated, 
was  24s.  lid.  per  quarter  of  wheat 
The  fireight,  as  reported  to  Parlia- 
ment, is  3s.  6d.  per  quarter:  we 
believe  it  has  follan  to  Is.  6d.,  but  we 
shall  adhere  to  the  higher  figure. 
Add  the  shilling  duty,  and  we  have 
that  wheat  delivered  at  London  for 
298.  5d.  Had  we  struck  the  average 
sdecdng  the  highest,  the  result  woiM 
between  the  two  prices,  instead  of 
have  been  27s.  This  is  not  all— for 
Daatzic  wheat,  as  we  have  akeady 
said,  is  better  than  our  own^  in  respect 
of  quality,  by  68.  per  quarter  on  the 
average. 

From  every  part  of  Europe  we  are 
threatened  with  fresh  competition. 
No  notice  hitherto  has  been  taken 
of  the  large  and  fertile  agricultural 
provinces  ^  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
which  annually  export  a  large  amount 
of  grain,  and  which  at  this  moment, 
as  we  learn  from  the  moat  autbentia 
souroes,  are  preparing  for  the  English 
market  We  have  before  us  the  last 
circular  from  Galats,  issued  by 
Messrs  Agassiz,  Millesi,  <&  Co.,  dated 
31st  December  last,  and  from  it  we 
find  that  the  total  quantity  of  grain 
exported  last  year,  fh)m  the  two  pdrts 
of  Galatz  and  Ibraih^  was  1,005,240 
quarters ;  whereas,  in  1837,  tiieysent 
out  no  more  than  229,984.  Let  us 
see  what  account  these  gentlemen 
give  of  their  market : — "  It  is  now  a 
fortaight  since  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube  might  foirly  be  looked  on  as 
dosed,  though  an  occasional  thaw  has 
prevented  the  river  firom  being  en- 
tirely frozen  over.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  sulijoin  a  table  of  the 
exports  in  the  principal  articles  of 
I»oduoe  of  Moldavia  and  Walladiia, 
by  the  ports  of  Galatz  and  Ibraila, 
which  will  clearly  show  that,  in  spite 
of  the  partial  failure  of  crops  and 
political  disturbances,  the  produce  of 
bread  stufb  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing. We  may  add  that  the  quality  of 
the  same  has  greatly  improved ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  satkifoction  which 
tiie  growers  nmst  derive  from  the 
snooesi,  so  far,  of  their  exertions  in 
that  respect,  will  encourage  them  to 
introduce  still  farther  improfrements 
into  the  cultivataon,  as  well  as  in  the 
threBhuig,cleaniag,  d^c.  of  tfadr  crepe. 
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The  results  obtained  in  that  respect 
this  year  in  Upper  Moldavia  have 
surpassed  all  expectations;  and  the 
Komano  wheat  will,  we  hope,  in 
fntore,  maintain  the  high  standing  it 
most  haye  acquired  this  year  in  the 
leading  consuming  markets." 

The  following  are  given  as  the  pre- 
sent prices  of  wheat:  At  Gal^z — 
1st  quality,  26s.  to  26s.  9d.;  2d, 
22s.  6d.  to  24s.  2d. ;  3d  and  inferior, 
18s.  8d.  to  21s.  per  imperial  quarter, 
free  on  board.  The  stock  in  hand  at 
the  time  the  circular  was  issued  was 
small.  At  Ibraila  the  stock  was 
larger,  and  the  prices  quoted  were, 
for  the  better  qualities  of  wheat, 
193.  9d.  to  2ls.,  and  inferior,  18s.  to 
18s.  9d.  The  circular  further  informs 
us  that  *^  it  is  calculated  that  there 
are  between  Galatz,  Ibraila,  and  the 
other  usual  winter-quarters  in  the 
Danube,  about  200  disposable  vessels, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  is  not 
expected  that  freights  will  be  dear  for 
the  opening  of  the  navigation  in  the 
spring;  on  the  contrary,  there  will 
be  more  vessels  than  stuff  to  load 
them.  The  ordinary  freight,  some 
years  ago,  from  Odessa  (which  is 
about  the  same  distance  as  Galatz) 
to  London  was  10s.  per  quarter. 
We  believe  it  is  now  reduced;  but 
taking  it  at  the  old  rate,  the  best 
wheat  of  Ibrdla  may  be  delivered, 
with  the  duty  piud,  in  Liondon  at  32s. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  available  sup- 
ply in  hand  is  but  small.  That  is 
true :  but  we  do  not  legislate  simply 
for  a  single  year.  If  we  regard  the 
enormous  increment  of  the  exports 
from  these  places,  we  cannot  deny  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  new  and  a  formidable 
source  of  competition. 

If  further  corroboration  of  this 
point  is  necessary,  we  beg  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
statements  of  Professor  Low,  the  pre- 
sent distinguished  occupant  of  the 
Chair  of  Agriculture  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  In  his  valuable  pamph- 
let entltledAppealto  the  Common  Sense 
of  (he  Country,  we  find  the  following 
passage  in  reference  to  the  corn-grow- 
ing districts  which  are  traversed  by 
the  Vistula : — "  What  they  require, 
to  call  forth  increased  supplies,  is  an 
enlargement  of  their  market.  This 
we  are  about  to  give  them ;  and  we 
may  accordingly  expect  that  the  prices 


of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  and  the  other 
Baltic  ports,  will  be  reduced.  It*  is 
impossible  as  yet  to  say  to  what  ex- 
tent this  diminution  of  price  may 
take  place ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
corn-merchants  that  it  may  fall  to  20s. 
the  quarter,  or  less ;  and,  even  now, 
we  know  that  it  can  be  shipped  at 
Dantzic  at  prices  at  which  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try to  raise  wheat  in  ordinary  seasons, 
much  less  in  years  of  plenty.  The 
corn-trade,  too,  of  this  part  of  Poland, 
has  already  begun  to  change  its  cha- 
racter. The  com  is  no  longer  shipped 
to  orders  sent  from  this  country,  but 
is  very  generally  brought  direct  by 
the  foreign  merchants  in  their  own 
vessels,  and  on  their  own  account. 
They  send  it  to  us  when  it  suits  their 
interests  to  do  so,  and  not  when  we 
require  it  to  be  sent.  The  quantity 
now  ar^ving  in  this  way  is  enormous, 
and  filling  our  warehouses  at  every 
shipping  port.  Prussian  vessels  in 
increaskg  numbers  are  continually 
arriving  during  all  the  months  of  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  They  bring  com, 
and  take  in  return  ballast ;  or,  what 
is  better  for  them,  coals  for  the  use  of 
their  rising  manufactures.  They  do 
not  take  anything  else  at  the  shipping 
ports  in  whose  harbours  they  are 
sometimes  detained — ^not  even  a  bis- 
cuit or  a  pound  of  animal  food  for  the 
use  of  thehr  crews." 

The  Economist^  who  accuses  us,  in 
its  leading  article  of  19th  Januaiy,  of 
having  stated  that,  in  1845,  a  million 
quarters  of  foreign  grain  were  im- 
ported to  this  country,  when  the  ge- 
neral averages  of  wheat  were  from 
46s.  to  47s.  a  quarter,  and  the  duty 
in  consequence  20s.,  will  find  our 
answer  in  the  Appendix.  We  regret 
most  sincerely,  for  the  credit  of  British 
journalism,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
demand  a  distinct  explanation  with 
regard  to  averments  imputed  to  us, 
but  which  nowhere  appeared  in  our 
columns. 

Such  are  the  agricultural  prospects 
of  continental  Europe:  let  us  now 
look  to  America,  and  see  if  the  case'.be 
different  there.  Mr  Mackay,  in  his 
travels  in  the  United  States  in  1846-7, 
gives  us  the  following  picture : — 

"  Nothing  can  better  eerre  to  conyey 
to  the  reader's  mind  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  ezuberanoe  of  the  Missifisippi  valley^ 
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than  the  eMe  with  whioh,  the  little  ex- 
pense at  whidi,  and  the  abondanoe  in 
which  wheat  can  be  prodaeed  in  its  upper 
And  grain-growing  section.  Throughout 
its  entire  length  and  breadth,  Indian  com 
seems  to  be  almost  a  spontaneous  produc- 
tion— the  difficulty  seemingly  being,  not 
to  produce  it,  but  to  preyent  it  from  grow- 
ing in  too  great  abundancel  The  farmer 
in  the  ralley  is  remunerated  if  he  gets  ten 
cents,  or  about  6d.  sterling  a  bushel  for  it 
on  his  furm.  For  want  of  a  greater  do- 
mestic and  foreign  demand,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  enormous  quantity  annually 
raised  off  it  rots  upon  the  ground.  Wheat, 
of  course,  requires  more  attention  to  be 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  more  outlay  to 
produce  it.  But  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  labour  and  cost  it  requires  to  draw 
exuberant  crops  from  the  rich  prairie 
lands.  The  following  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  raising  wheat,  for  the  first  time,  from 
prairie  land,  I  procured  fh>m  a  gentle- 
man in  Washington,  himself  a  practical 
fknner  in  the  West,  and,  at  the  time,  a 
member  of  Congress  for  a  western  oon- 
stitnency : — 

DoUan. 
For  ploughing  an  acre  of  sod,     .    2    0 

Sowing  seed,        .  .  .10 

HarTMting,         .  .  .    1  25 

Threshing,  .  .    1  75 

Total  expense,         .  .70 

Here,  then,  we  haye  seyen  dollars,  or 
about  298. 2d.,coyering  the  whole  expense 
of  producing  an  acre  of  wheat  in  portions 
of  tiie  yalley ;  and  this  is  the  cost  at 
which  the  prairie  can  be  cultiyated  for 
the  first  time.  In  subsequent  years  it  is 
diminished;  as,  after  the  sod  is  once 
tamed  up,  the  Und  can  be  ploughed  for 
one  dollar  per  acre.  This  reduces  the 
aggregate  cost  to  25s.  per  acre.  But  it 
may  1^  supposed  that,  as  the  husbandry 
is  mde,  the  yield  will  not  be  yery  abun- 
dant. The  ayerage  yield  of  good  prairie 
land,  when  properly  tilled,  is  about  thirty- 
fiye  bushels  per  acre;  but  as  it  is  gene- 
rally farmed,  it  yields  an  ayerage  of  thirty 
bushels.  .This  giyes  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  yery  nearly  Is.  the  first  year, 
and  at  lOd.  in  subsequent  years.  The 
American  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
English  bushel ;  bfU,  making  ampk  al- 
lowance for  this  difference,  lOi.  sterling 
may  he  aseumed  at  Me  coet  of  producing 
a  Quarter  of  wheat  in  most  portwns  of  the 
Mittietippi  ro/^y,  where  the  land  is  prairie 
land.  Of  course,  when  it  is  forest  land, 
the  cost  of  clearing  will  enhance  that  of 
production.  It  therefore  follows,  that  all 
the  farmer  can  get  oyer  lOs.  sterling  per 
quarter  for  his  wheat  on  his  &rm  is  clear 
profit  to  him." 
TOL.  Lxvn. — ^No.  ccccxn. 
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These  are  facts,  whereof  one  pound, 
according  to  our  yernacular  proverb, 
is  worth  a  ton  of  arguments ;  and,  as 
such,  we  leave  them  to  the  digestion 
of  all  who  are  concerned.  No  one 
can  venture  to  dispute  them ;  and  yet, 
within  the  last  two  months,  we  have 
heard  men  asserting  that  prices  at 
home  have  no  connexion  whatever 
with  prices  abroad!  If  so,  what 
was  the  object  of  repealing  the  com 
duties  ? 

Those  men  who  strive,  firom  what- 
ever motive,  be  it  personal  or  political, 
to  maintain  a  rank  delasion  upon  so 
vital  a  point  as  this,  are  the  direct 
enemies  of  their  country.  It  may  be 
for  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  that 
agriculture  should  be  abandoned,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  home  market 
annihilated.  That  is  matter  of  opi- 
nion, and  every  man  is  free  to  enter- 
tain it ;  but  to  argue  in  the  teeth  of 
such  facts  as  we  have  stated,  here  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  present  depression 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  tempo- 
rary one,  and  that  prices  wiU  rise 
again  under  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent law,  is  little  short  of  a  fraud 
upon  the  fanner,  since  it  has  the  ten- 
dency to  make  him  blind  to  the  real 
danger  of  his  position. 

We  do  not,  however,  anticipate 
that  we  shall  hear  much  more  of  this 
kind  of  argument.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  his  notable  letter  to  his  Drayton 
tenantry,  has  stated  his  opinion  in 
tolerably  intelligible  terms : — "  There 
can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  the 
effect  of  the  recent  changes  of  the  law 
in  respect  to  the  free  import  of  the 
main  articles  of  subsistence,  will  be  to 
maintain  a  range  of  low  prices  in 
average  seasons,  and  to  prevent  very 
high  prices  in  seasons  of  dearth.  In 
other  words,  their  effect  will  be  to 
insure,  as  far  as  legislation  can  i«eure 
it,  cheapness  and  abundance  of  food 
as  the  ordinary  rule,  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  scarcity,  and  to  mitigate  the 
suffering  from  it,  should  it  unfortu- 
nately occur."  The  latter  sentence 
seems  to  us  tautological,  with  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  obscurity; 
but  the  former  is  plain  enough.  We 
only  regret  that  Sir  Bobert  did  not 
feel  himself  entitled  at  thb  time  *^  to 
consider  in  what  degree  the  free 
import  of  provisions  affects  the  rela- 
tion in  which"  he  and  his  tenantr" 
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stood  to  each  other.  The  result  of 
his  deliberations  on  that  topic  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  most  valuable. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  is  no  especial  fa- 
vourite of  ours,  for  reasons  which  we 
need  hardly  recapitulate.  Notwith- 
standing, we  are  bound  to  give  him 
full  credit  for  his  candour  in  opposing 
a  delusion,  which  more  tiian  one  of 
his  immediate  followers  have  taken 
the  utmost  pains  to  propagate.  Sir 
Kobert  looks  forward  to  nothing  but 
low  prices  under  the  operation  of  the 
present  system.  We  entirely  agree 
with  hioQ,  and  we  hope  that  the  far- 
mers will  not  fail  to  give  aU  due 
weight  to  this  testimony.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  narrows  itself  to  this 
—can  agriculture  be  carried  on  pro- 
fitably in  Great  Britain?  All  ike 
practical  men  deny  the  possibility  of 
it,  at  least  under  the  burden  of  the 
present  rents,  and  the  present  load  of 
taxation.  The  statistics  given  in  our 
last  Number  show  what  is  the  situa- 
tion of  the  leading  Scottish  farmers ; 
and  the  position  and  prospects  of  far- 
mers of  the  secondary  class,  with 
poorer  soils  to  cultivate,  and  less 
capital  to  support  them,  is  far  more 
pitiable.  Mr  Cobden  has  taken  a 
solemn  oath,  that  not  one  farthing  of 
the  taxation  now  exigible  from  the 
land  shall  be  shifted  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  community;  Lord  Kinnaird 
thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  a  slight 
augmentation  of  rents,  (at  all  events, 
their  msdntenance  on  the  present 
level,)  will  act  upon  the  farmer  as  a 
gentle  stimulus  towiurds  further  exer- 
tion: and,  what  is  most  curious  oi 
all.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  even  while  ad- 
mitting depreciation,  calmly  proposes 
to  mulct  his  tenantry  at  former  rates, 
and  delicately  urges  his  daim  for  the 
payment  of  idl  bygone  arrears  1 

Stoiy  a  manifesto  has  Sir  Robert 
Peel  written,  but  this  is  by  far  the 
most  idiosyncratic  of  all  his  literary 
performances.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  author.  The  phraseology,  though 
peculiarly  his  own,  is  less  recognisable 
than  the  substance.  Let  us  try  to 
ftoalyse  its  contents.  He  commences, 
as  we  have  ahready  said,  with  a  frank 
admission,  that  in  future  noUiing  but 
low  prices  can  be  expected.  He  next 
proceeds  to  assign  a  reason  why  he 
does  not  at  once  enter  into  a  talr 
reckoning  with  his  tenaotiy,  take  into 
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account  the  depreciation  ci  price 
which  he  was  the  means  of  causing, 
by  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
League,  and  grant  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  rent.  The  reason  is  a 
very  odd  one — let  us  hear  it. 

^^  I  would  at  once  act  upon  that 
persuasion,  and  proceed  to  consider 
in  what  degree  the  free  import  of 
provisions  affects  the  relation  in  whick 
we  stand  to  each  other,  if  I  did  noi 
believe  that  other  causes,  less  poma- 
nent  in  their  operation,  have  had  a 
material  influence  upon  the  present 
value  of  agricultural  produce.  I  al- 
lude, in  particular,  to  the  general 
scarcity  and  high  prices  which  re- 
cently prevailed  for  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive years,  not  merely  in  this 
country,  but  throughout  great  part 
of  Europe ;  to  the  extraordmary 
stimulus  thus  given  to  production, 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
stimulus— a  temporary  and  undue  de- 
pression of  price. 

"  I  propose,  therefore,  to  defer  for  a 
time  that  general  review  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  we  stand  to  each  other, 
which,  but  for  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  would  at  once 
have  undertaken." 

It  is  no  laughing  matter  for  the  poor 
feUows  at  Drayton;  but  they  must 
pardon  us  if  we  acknowledge  that  the 
perusal  of  these  sentences  fairly  upset 
our  gravity.  We  had  no  idea  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  so  deeply  versed 
in  the  ai'cana  of  the  art  of  rhetoric. 
"  Hiere  are  some  kinds  of  oratory," 
says  Archbishop  Whately,  "  if  they 
are  to  be  so  named,  in  which  some 
different  end  from  that  of  conviction  or 
persuasion  is  proposed.  One  of  these 
endsjis  (when  the  cause  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  sufficiently  supported  even 
by  specious  fallacies)  to  (y^pectr  to  say 
something,  when  there  is  in  fact  nothing 
to  be  said;  so  as  at  least  to  avoid  the  ig- 
nominy of  being  silenced.  To  this  end, 
the  more  confused  and  unintelligible 
the  language  the  better;  promded  it 
carry  loith  it  the  appearance  of  pro* 
found  wisdom,  and  of  being  s(miething 
to  the  purpose." 

If  we  apply  the  test  here  given  to 
the  foregoing  extract  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  epistle,  we  shall  at  once  per- 
ceive its  aptness.  No  human  ingenu- 
ity can  extricate  a  meaning  from  that 
apparently  profound  plea  of  special 
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clrcomstanoes  in  bar  of  an  immediate 
lowering  of  his  rents.  We  hare  read 
it  over  and  over  again;  and  onr  deli*' 
berate  opinion  is,  tliat  it  neither  con- 
yeys  an  idea,  nor  was  intended  to 
convey  any.  To  use  a  common,  and 
perhaps  a  vulgar  expression,  it  is 
as  pnre  a  piece  of  hombug  as  ever 
emanated  from  a  qoilL  The  long  and 
fihort  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  Sir 
Eobert  does  not  intend  to  give  any 
dedoction  at  ail  to  his  tenantry,  at 
least  until  some  future  time,  which 
may  be  the  Greek  Kalends  or  any 
other  indefinite  period.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  following  munificent 
concessions. 

If  the  Drayton  tenants  shall  pay  np 
the  whole  of  their  Michaelmas  rents, 
as  ako  aU  previous  arrears,  Sir  Bobert 
undertakes  to  set  apart  20  per  cent 
of  the  last  half-year's  rent,  and  to  ap- 
ply it  for  the  draining  of  the  farm! 
*'  On  this  expenditure  no  return  will 
be  required  from  the  tenant!"  We 
feel  almost  inclined  to  remonstrate 
agunst  such  prodigality.  What!  no 
return,  considering  that  the  tenants 
have  no  leases  beyond  a  year's  endur- 
ance? This  is  surely  too  much  indul- 
gence. Again :  "  The  same  course  shall 
be  taken  with  regard  to  the  half-year's 
rent  which  will  be  due  at  Lady-day 
next"  One-fifth  of  ayearVrent  to  be 
laid  out  on  a  landlord's  improvement, 
provided  the  tenant  pays  up  his  ar- 
rears !  But  there  is  more  still.  "  If 
upon  any  of  your  farms  additional 
draining  should  be  still  requisite,  I 
will  execute  the  work  upon  the  same 
terms  as  heretofore— (Ae  tenant  draw- 
ing the  materials  and  pacing  four  per 
cent  upon  the  outlay.  As  toother  per- 
manent improvements,  requiring  an 
expenditure  which  the  tenant  cannot 
ooBveniently  meet,  but  on  which  he 
way  be  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest,  (such,  for  instance,  as  ad- 
ditional shading  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle),  I  will  consider  favourably  any 
proposals  that  may  be  made  to  me  on 
that  head." 

Such  are  the  salient  points  of  the 
Drayton  manifesto ;  and  we  should  ill 
perform  our  public  duty  if  we  refrain- 
ed from  expressing  our  entire  sym- 
pathy with  that  storm  of  disapproba- 
tion which  it  has  elicited  from  almost 
every  quarter.    It  is  perhaps,  without 
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any  exception,  the  shabbiest  docu- 
ment upon  record.  The  writer  of  it, 
some  seven  years  ago,  at  an  advanced 
peiiod  of  life,  expressed  his  deliberate 
and  matured  opinion  that,  on  an  aver- 
age of  years,  the  lowest  remunerative 
price  to  the  farmer  was  543.  per  quar- 
ter of  wheat.  We  pass  over  former 
views  as  of  comparatively  little  con- 
sequence. Four  years  later,  in  the 
teeth  of  his  former  pledges,  he  alters 
the  law  in  such  a  manner  that  prices 
at  the  close  of  1849  are  below  40s.  a 
quarter,  and  he  admits  that  low  prices 
must  henceforward  be  the  rule.  In  the 
same  breath  he  refuses  to  abate  one 
jot  of  his  pound.  The  tenant  must 
pay  up  every  farthing,  irrespective  of 
the  depreciation  which  the  landlord 
has  occasioned;  and  if  he  does  not 
pay  up  his  arrears,  the  landlord  will 
not  drain  land  which,  in  another 
twelvemonth,  he  may  let  to  a  new 
tenant!  History  has  its  cycles.  The 
Norman  baron  who  practised  dental 
surgery  upon  the  Hebrew  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extorting  his  zecchins,  was 
only  more  rude  in  his  method  of  ex- 
traction than  the  late  Premier  of  Great 
Britain.  The  baron,  no  doubt,  was 
a  savage  fellow;  but  no  chronicle  ac- 
cuses him  of  having  tried  the  experi- 
ment on  the  jaws  ol  his  own  vassals, 
or  indeed  on  those  of  any  Christian 
believer. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  tenantry 
of  Drayton  Manor,  if,  in  an  aiticle 
such  as  this,  we  omitted  to  insert  their 
views  of  their  landlord's  liberality. 
We  accordingly  reprint  the  following 
letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Standard, 
that  able  and  unfiinching  advocatejof 
the  cause  of  British  industry. 

"  Sir— I  must  entreat  your  indulgence 
while  I  request  yon  to  gire  insertion  to 
the  following  letter.  I  am  a  plain  work- 
ing fanner — a  tenant  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's. 
I  see  that  Sir  Robert's  letter  to  ns  has 
been  praised  very  highly  by  one  of  your 
contemporaries.  I  should  like  yonr 
readers  to  know  the  feelings  with  which 
it  has  been  read  by  one,  at  least,  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

^  I  am  one  of  the  late  comers  whom  Sir 
Robert  terms  strangers,  and  whom  he 
seems  to  take  so  little  pleasure  in  assist- 
ing. Until  1841, 1  farmed  in  one  of  the 
counties  where  Cobden  was  meeting  wifii 
the  greatest  success  in  his  agitation,  j^ 
fought  with  great  zeal  against  ^ 
doctrines;  and,  in  common  with  r 
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others,  looked  on  SirR.  Peel  as  the  great 
hope  of  the  agricaltariste.  So  great  was 
my  enthusiasm  for  this  farmer's  friend, 
that,  in  order  to  accept  a  farm  of  his  that 
was  offered  to  me,  I  parted  with  my  land- 
lord, a  good,  straightforward  eonntry 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  bat  whom  I 
looked  upon  with  horror  because  he  was  a 
Whig.  I  hare  since  learned  to  consider 
a  Peel-Conser?atiTe  landlord  as  the  worst 
evil  of  the  two.  Well,  after  some  nego- 
tiation, I  took  the  farm.  The  terms  were 
foir  enough.  To  be  sure  I  paid  a  full  rent; 
the  conditions  were  strict,  and  the  clauses 
about  game  a  little  alarmed  me;  still  I 
did  not  complain,  and  asked  rery  few 
questions.  The  answers  to  them  were 
rather  ambiguous,  but  I  thought  nothing 
of  that  at  the  time;  I  interpreted  them 
to  mean  what  I  wished  them  to  mean. 
Soon  after  this,  I  heard  that  the  com  laws, 
on  the  faith  of  which  I  had  acted,  were 
to  be  altered — that  instead  of  64s.  we 
were  only  to  haye  56s.  the  quarter  for 
wheat.  No  reduction  of  rent,  however, 
was  offered.  As  my  landlord  was  the 
author  of  the  alteration,  I  thought  this 
rather  queer,  but  I  said  nothing.  I  was 
told  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  making 
the  best  bargain  for  us.  Next,  proyisions 
and  cattle  were  let  in  free  of  duty.  I  re- 
monstrated, but  I  was  told  that  mine  was 
not  a  breeding  farm,  that  no  fat  stock 
would  come  in.  I  hsul  only  to  use  wood- 
ashes  and  guano,  and  my  turnips  would 
set  foreign  competition  at  de&uce.  I 
still  might  haye  left  my  farm  with  advan- 
tage, but  good  times  followed.  The  first 
sod  of  the  Trent  Valley  railway  was 
turned  up;  my  landlord  made  a  magnifi- 
cent speech  on  the  abundant  prosperity 
that  was  in  store  for  us;  and  I  went  home 
full  of  sanguine  hope  for  the  future,  and 
of  confidence  in  him.  But  not  many 
months  passed  before  there  was  a  rumour 
that  the  farmers  were  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  Cobden  agitation,  and  by  the  hands 
whom  we  had  put  forward  to  defend  us. 
Well,  in  spite  of  our  remonstrances  and 
petitions,  the  com  laws  were  repealed, 
and  I  began  to  repent  heartily  of  the  bar- 
gain I  had  made.  My  neighbours,  who 
had  laughed  at  me  for  my  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  Sir  Robert,  laughed  still  more 
at  my  disappointments.  I  remember 
about  this  time  meeting  my  old  landlord, 
and  I  had  hardly  courage  to  look  him  in 
the  faoe,  when  he  asked  me  what  I  thought 
now  of  the  IHend  to  agriculture  I  Still  I 
did  not  look  upon  matters  as  so  hopeless. 
I  knew  that  we  should  have  to  bear 
a  great  deal  of  loss,  but  I  did  not 
think  our  luidlord  would  suffer  us  to 
bear  it  alone.  I  had  heard  much  of  his 
<  want  of  candour,'  but  I  took  these  for 
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expressions  which  applied  merely  to  his 
public  life,  and  were  dropped  in  the  heat 
of  speaking.  It  is  only  lately  that  I  have 
been  undeceived.  I  struggled  on  with 
difficulty  and  loss  to  the  present  year, 
and  then,  when  the  distress  that  has  been 
Celt  everywhere  commenced,  and  when 
the  landlords  all  over  the  country,  even 
those  who  had  opposed  free  tnide  the 
most  vigorously,  were  reducing  their  rentsr, 
I,  in  common  with  many  others,  applied 
to  our  landlord  for  relief.  His  answer 
was  the  letter  which  has  been  printed. 
And  what  does  it  offer  us  in  the  way  of 
relief!  Sir  Robert  gives  us  plenty  of 
good  advice  about  competing  with  our 
own  countrymen,  but  altogether  avoids 
speaking  of  the  foreigner,  of  whose  com- 
petition we  are  really  afraid.  He  will 
defer  the  *'  consideration  of  our  relative 
positions '  till  a  more  convenient  season, 
and,  mean  time,  the  only  sort  of  aid  he 
promises  is  the  application  of  one-fifth  of 
our  year's  rent  to  the  improvement  of  our 
farms.  This  is  merely  laughing  at  oar 
misery.  He  knows  that  it  will  be  at  least 
two  years  before  these  improvements 
come  into 'operation,  and  long  before  that 
time  arrives  distress  will  drive  nine-tenths 
of  us  into  the  workhouse.  New  tenants 
will  take  our  farms,  and  all  that  generous 
aid  so  boastfully  offered  will  return  into 
his  own  pocket.  Why,  sir,  this  is  now 
the  second  year  that  I  have  paid  rent  out 
of  capital,  not  out  of  income;  and  unless 
some  protection  is  granted  by  Pariiament, 
or  some  real  relief  is  offered  by  my  land- 
lord, in  another  year  I  must  be  ruined. 
And  of  real  relief  this  letter  holds  out — 
to  us  who  know,  alas  !  how  to  interpret 
Sir  Robert's  ambiguous  expressions — ^no 
hope  whatever.  '  He  will  make  no  indis- 
criminate abatement  of  rent.'  God  knows, 
the  abatement  of  income,  caused  by  his 
measures,  is  indiscriminate  enough.  *'  He 
will  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  form  was  entered  upon*— 
that  is  to  say,  without  incurring  the  odium 
of  a  general  refusal  to  reduce,  he  will  pick 
to  pieces  and  reject  each  individual  claim; 
and  by  exacting,  now  when  wheat  is  at 
86s.,  the  terms  which  were  stipulated  when 
it  was  at  64s.,  he  will,  for  the  present, 
keep  his  rent-roll,  though  at  the  expense 
of  ruining  his  tenants.  I  know  that  it  is 
easy  enough  for  him  to  say  to  us,  *  You 
are  not  compelled  to  stay;  if  my  terms  do 
not  suit  you,  you  may  quit  my  farm.'  But, 
in  these  hard  times,  where  am  I  to  go  I 
All  that  I  have  has  been  invested  on  this 
farm — I  cannot  draw  it  Arom  the  ground 
again.  If  ft^  trade  drives  me  from  it, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  me  and  my  chil- 
dren but  the  workhouse.  Assuredly, 
when  I  took  the  fhrm  in  1841,  shortly 
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after  the  election,  on  the  faith  of  protec- 
tion, I  little  thought  I  should  live  to  see 
the '  fiumer's  friend '  use  the  power  to 
which  we  had  raised  him  to  ruin  the  far- 
mers and  enrich  himself,  or  that  in  our 
distress  he  would  insult  us  with  so  cruel 
%  mockery  of  relief.  Certainly  I  never 
expected  to  furnish,  in  my  own  person,  so 
striking  a  commentary  on  the  text,  '  Put 
not  your  trust  in  princes.' 

**  I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

"A  Staffobdshire  Aoricultubist." 

We  observe  among  the  criticisms 
lavished  on  oar  article  one  of  rather 
an  original  nature.  The  writer,  not 
qnestioning  the  accuracy  of  our  facts, 
blames  our  farmers  for  attempting, 
under  any  circnmstances,  to  grow 
wheat  in  Scotland,  a  country  whose 
climate,  he  thinks,  is  decidedly  unpro- 

?itions  to  the  ripening  of  that  plant. 
le  opines  that  we  should  do  well 
enoQgli  with  barley  and  oats,  and  that 
we  ought  to  turn  the  greater  part  of 
our  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
This  might  be  all  very  well  if  we  had 
a  remunerative  market.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, Sir  Robert  Peel  has  had  his 
hand  at  extinguishing  this  branch  of 
agriculture  also.  Not  only  the  right, 
but  the  left  arm  has  been  paralysed. 
Lowered  wages,  the  consequence  of 
cheap  bread,  have  anything  but  in- 
creased the  consumpt  of  animal  food 
in  this  country ;  and  even  had  the  con- 
sumption been  considerable,  it  would 
have  been  more  than  met  by  the  im- 
port of  foreign  provisions,  which  is  in- 
creasing every  day,  and  proportion- 
ably  bearing  down  our  prices.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  no  in- 
stance has  an  attempt  been  made  to 
meet  our  statements  with  regard  to 
the  enormous  depreciation  of  stock 
caused  by  these  unlimited  foreign  im- 
portations. Mr  Hnxtable,  in  his  re- 
cent pamphlet  denominated  Present 
Prices^  makes  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  influx  of  cured  meats.   He  sim- 

Ely  looks  to  the  number  of  live  animals 
nported,  and  argues,  fairly  enough, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  attribute  the 
depreciation  to  that  cause  alone.  That 
is  precisely  what  we  said  in  our  last 
article.  We  think  the  importation  of 
live-stock  did  little  harm  beyond  the 
introduction  of  two  virulent  epidemics 
formerly  unknown,  which  killed  off  a 
larger  number  of  our  own  stock  than 


was  replaced  by  the  foreign  animals. 
But  if  it  be  true,  as  our  Dundee  cor- 
respondent assured  us,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  provision  trade  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and 
the  Germans — that  American  beef  is 
cheaper  by  £2  the  tierce,  and  Ham- 
burg beef  by  lOs.  the  cwt.,  than  the 
Scottish  article  when  cured — and  that 
all  our  great  contracts  are  given  to  the 
foreigner,  and  not  the  home  producer, 
the  cause  of  the  depreciation  becomes 
at  once  evident.  No  possible  kind  of 
farming  can  stand  against  this.  On 
the  one  hand,  you  bring  down,  by 
foreign  importation,  the  price  of  grain, 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  manure ; 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  same  means, 
you  beat  down  the  value  of  the  animal 
which  gives  the  manure.  In  the  ques- 
tion of  cattle,  Scotland  is  most  deeply 
interested.  The  Highlands  and  Islands 
have  in  reality  little  else  to  depend 
upon ;  and  if  the  population  of  these 
districts  are  to  be  permanently  under- 
sold by  the  foi-eigner,  which  the  ra- 
pidly augmenting  import  of  provisions 
must  e&ct  ere  long,  they  will  find 
that  civilisation,  under  the  rule  of  po- 
litical economy,  is  a  far  greater  curse 
than  the  patriarchal  system  of  their 
ancestors,  which  was  eradicated  with 
so  much  difficulty.  On  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  we  are  indebted  to  an 
extensive  proprietor  in  the  Lochfine 
district  of  Argyleshire  for  information 
drawn  up  by  his  factor.  We  may 
mention,  that  the  following  statement 
has  reference  to  the  best  breeding  dis- 
tricts of  the  West  of  Scotland :  with 
regard  to  the  remoter  parts  the  case 
is  different,  as  we  presently  shall  have 
occasion  to  show. 

"  The  county  of  Argyle,  like  the 
other  Highland  counties,  being  almost 
wholly  pastoral,  the  breeding  of  cattle 
and  sheep  is  the  principal  source  from 
which  the  tenants  realise  their  rents ; 
consequently  the  late  fall  in  the  value 
of  live  stock  has  to  them  proved  very 
ruinous. 

**  The  rent  of  grass  lands  in  these 
counties  is  usually  calculated  at  £5 
for  the  ke^  of  a  cow  and  her  calf  for 
twelve  months.  The  calf,  when  a 
year  old,  is  the  only  profit  derived 
from  the  cow  for  the  year,  and,  on  an 
average  of  the  ten  years  preceding 
1849,  would  have  been  worth  at  that 
age  from  £3  to  £5,  according  to  qua- 
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lity.  The  following  remarks,  how- 
ever, having  reference  to  stocks  of  full 
average  quality,  we  shall  take  the 
Mtirk  or  year-old  of  tiie  higher  price 
above  mentioned,  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  has  left  the  tenant  £2  more 
than  the  grass  rent  paid  by  him.  Oat 
of  this  surplus,  however,  is  to  be  de- 
ducted the  expense  of  making  winter 
provender  for  the  cow  and  stirk, 
together  with  a  certain  diminution  in 
the  value  of  the  cow  ih)m  age,  and 
also  a  proportion  of  the  wages  and 
maintenance  of  tiie  herd  and  dairy- 
maid in  charge  of  the  fold.  Yet,  after 
making  these  deductions,  there  re- 
mained a  profit  to  the  breeder,  sup- 
posing he  brings  his  year-old  to  mar- 
ket. But  in  general  he  prefers  keep- 
ing on  his  young  stock  on  other  pas- 
tors allotted  for  that  purpose,  until 
they  are  two  years  old,  and  frequently 
a  year  longer.  At  the  first  of  these 
last-mentioned  ages,  they  were,  on  an 
average  of  the  years  above  referred  to, 
worth  from  £7  to  £8,  and  at  three 
yeara  old  from  £9  to  £10;  and  at 
these  prices,  the  cost  of  keep  per 
annum  being  about  SOs.  per  head,  the 
tenant  was  enabled,  though  barely,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  his  landlord.  At 
Whitsunday  1849,  circumstances  be- 
gan to  change,  and  the  price  of  cattle 
has  since  been  rapidly  diminishing; 
and  in  November  1849,  when  the  last 
principal  markets  for  tiie  year  took 
place,  the  prices  were  at  a  figure  lower 
than  at  any  period,  with  few  excep- 
tions, since  the  peace  in  1815.  For 
example,  good  West  Highland  draft 
or  cast  cows,  from  seven  to  eight 
years  old,  and  which,  for  the  ten  years 
ah-eady  referred  to,  were  worth  £8, 
would  not,  in  November  last,  have 
brought  more  than  £6 ;  and  two  and 
three  year  old  stots  and  heifers  sus- 
tained a  greater  diminution  in  value ; 
whilst  the  inferior  descriptions  of 
cattle  were  scarce  saleable  at  any 
price ;  and  the  stirh  mentioned  as 
formerly  worth  £6,  and  which  Idt  the 
tenant  a  profit  of  £2,  subject  to  the 
deductions  referred  to,  will  not,  at  the 
present  rate  of  markets,  be  worth 
more  than  £3,  15s.,  leaving  to  the 
tenant,  for  the  year's  keep  of  cow  and 
stirk,  a  surplus  over  the  rent  of  .only 
158.,  which  will  not  more  than  cover 
the  deductions  for  haymaking,  &c. 
4&c.,  formerly  mentioned,  and  leave 
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nothing  to  the  tenant  for  interest 
of  capital,  or  maintenance  of  his 
family. 

*'  In  sheep  there  has  been  an  equal 
downfall  in  price.  Black-faced  weth- 
ers, three- year-olds,  which,  for  the 
last  ten  years  already  quoted,  would 
have  fetched  26s.,  would  not  bring,  at 
the  Falku-k  Tryst  of  October  1819, 
more  than  208. ;  and  draft  ewes  were 
down  in  the  same  proportion.  Thus 
on  black  cattle  the  diminution  has 
been  25  per  cent,  and  on  black-faced 
sheep  30  per  cent.  It  is  true,  that 
the  wool-clip  of  1849  brought  gene- 
rally 2s.  above  the  price  of  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  same  price,  at  least,  will  be  ob- 
tained for  the  present  year's  clip ;  but 
as  four  fleeces  of  tarred  wool  go  in 
general  to  a  stone,  the  small  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  article  goes  but  a 
short  way  in  compensation  to  the 
breeder  for  the  diminished  value  of 
the  carcase. 

"In  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Scotland  there  is  equal  cause  of  com- 
plaint; so  that,  in  reference  to  land 
in  general,  it  seems  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  such  a  state  of  matters  can 
long  exist,  without  ruin  to  the  tenant 
in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately  to 
the  landlord." 

This  statement  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  note  from  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  have  referred : — "  I 
inclose  you  a  few  notes  of  the  state  of 
markets  at  the  close  of  1849.  Having 
been  confined  to  bed  for  the  last  two 

days,  I  was  unable  to  be  with  Mr 

when  drawing  them  up,  or  I  would 
have  got  him  to  draw  up  a  statement 
of  the  sales  from  each  of  the  principal 
stocks  in  this  part  of  the  county  for 
several  years.  He  has  not  done  so, 
fearing  that,  as  he  had  not  time  to 
communicate  with  the  owners,  it  might 
give  offence.  You  will  observe,  that 
these  remarks  of  his  apply  to  the 
best  markets  of  the  season.  Even 
the  Falkirk  prices  were  very  con- 
siderably better  than  those  which 
could  be  obtamed  at  any  of  the  later 
mai'kets. 

**  You  will  observe  that  Mr 

speaks  of  the  inferior  descriptions  of 
cattle  as  being  scarce  saleable.  It  was 
so  to  such  an  extent,  that  another 
such  season  will  reduce  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  small  tenants  to  the 
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condition  of  common  laboarers.  Many 
of  them,  being  unable  to  keep  their 
cattle  during  t]be  winter,  were  obliged 
to  sell  at  prices  that  enabled  the  shop- 
keepers in  the  villages  to  eat  good 
beef  at  from  2d.  to  2^d.  per  lb. ;  bnt 
k  was  only  the  best  conditioned  that 
could  be  sold  at  any  price.'* 

K  the  Free-traders  see  any  ground 
for  exultation  in  cheapness  so  produ- 
ced, which  is  just  equivalent  to  the 
redaction  consequent  on  the  sale  of  a 
bankrupt  stock,  we  ask  them  to  reflect 
how  long  the  means  of  furnishing  such 
a  supply  can  endure,  and  what  will  be 
the  situation  of  the  shopkeepers  when 
the  greater  number  of  their  customers 
are  entirely  mined?  We  shall  now 
pass  to  the  other  districts  of  Argyle- 
shire,  where  the  depreciation  was  ear- 
lier felt,  and  very  considerably  greater 
than  in  Lochfine.  Our  informant  is 
a  well-known  proprietor  in  the  Appin 
district,  Mr  Cheyne  of  Kilcheran, 
Lismore,  who  has  kindly  given  us  per- 
mission to  use  his  name.  He  writes 
as  follows : — 

*'*'  According  to  request,  I  shall  give 
you  my  opinion  as  to  the  prices  of 
West  Highland  cattle.  As  I  men- 
tioned already,  I  am  diffident  of 
trusting  to  my  own  views,  hastily  eli- 
cited on  the  matter;  and  would 
have  preferred  to  have  made  the 
communication  desired  after  consult- 
ing others. 

**  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  value  of 
cattle  in  the  West  Highlands  has  been 
regularly  drooping  since  the  spring  of 
1848,  and  that,  at  the  markets  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  prices  were  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  per  cent  lower 
than  at  the  same  markets  in  1847 ; 
the  principal  depression  being  on  the 
inferior  descriptions  of  stock.  Again, 
daring  1849,  prices  continued  to  fall, 
the  lowest  being  exhibited  at  the  mar- 
kets in  October  and  November,  when 
\fwriher  reduction  of  at  least  ten,  fif- 
teen, and  twenty  per  cent,  according 
to  quality,  was  established,  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1848 ;  mak- 
ing a  difference  of  no  less  than  twenty, 
thirty,  and  forty  per  cent,  in  about 
Cighteai  months. 

"  I  may  observe,  that  this  loss  has 
not  been  entirely  sustained  by  the 
fanners ;  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  a 
large  proportion  of  it  fell  upon  the 
cattle-dealers,  or  drovers,  as  they  are 
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termed,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
through  the  country  and  islands,  pick- 
ing up  the  young  cattle  from  the  far- 
mers in  small  lots  to  form  their  droves ; 
and,  in  particular,  the  loss  feU  very 
heavily  on  this  active  and  inteUigent 
class  of  men  during  the  latter  months 
of  the  past  autumn.  They  must  have 
been  taken  aback  in  their  calculations 
at  that  period,  by  the  unlooked-for 
appearance  of  a  number  of  heavy  Eng- 
lish young  cattle  in  the  market,  parti- 
cularly at  Hallow-fair,  (the  great  an- 
nual cattle  market  at  Edinburgh,) 
along  with  increased  numbers  of  Irish. 
This  influx,  beyond  question,  arose 
from  the  steady  importation  of  foreign 
beasts  into  En^and,  and  the  int^e- 
rence  of  foreign  supplies  with  the  pro- 
vision trade  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere. 

"  The  efiect  of  the  rapid  change  in 
prices  will,  no  doubt,  be  severely  felt 
by  the  small  farmers  on  the  munland, 
and  even  more  by  the  same  class  in 
the  islands,  who  rear  the  inferior 
kinds  of  cattle,  which  latteriy  have 
bemi  almost  unsaleable  at  a  reduction 
of  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.  But  of 
course  the  pressure  is  heavily  felt  by 
what  may  be  termed  the  first-class 
fanners  in  those  districts. 

'^  In  fact,  this  is  demonstrated  by 
the  tide  of  emigration  setting  in  among 
the  respectable  class  of  farmers,  who 
can  take  some  capita  with  them.  Free- 
trade  prices  and  poor-rates  will  soon, 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  as  in 
Ireland,  compel  the  most  substantial 
and  industrious  of  the  farmers  to  fiy  to 
other  lands,  if  they  wonld  avoid  the 
final  evaporation  of  their  substance, 
and  their  ultimate  degradation  to  the 
pauper  list.  The  yeomen  of  merry 
England  are  hovering  over  the  same 
gulf,  and  must  soon  take  the  leap,  if 
present  measures  are  persevered  in, 
unless  they  rise  in  their  might  to  de- 
mand relief  from  the  monstrous  tyranny 
which  coolly  consigns  them — the  small 
farmers — to  '  annSiilation.* 

^^  But  I  am  forgetting  that  I  ought 
to  confine  myself  to  the  matter  in 
point— the  price  of  the  bestial.  Now, 
whether  the  country  will  ultimately  be 
a  gainer  by  prices  disproportioned  to 
the  taxation,  and  the  state  of  other 
things,  remains  to  be  proved.  Seeing 
that  the  price  at  which  a  six-quarter- 
old  beast  can  be  sold,  will  not  pay  for 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  rearing  it» 
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I'bave  advised  mv  own  tenants  to 
abandon  their  prejaaice,  or  their  partia- 
lity, as  yon  may  please  to  term  it,  for 
the  pure  West  Highlander,  and  to 
adopt  the  Ayrshire,  or  a  cross  from  it, 
according  to  circumstances;  and  to 
kill  their  produce,  as  calves,  at  what- 
ever price  they  may  get  for  them, 
and  turn  their  attention  to  make  the 
most  of  the  dairy  produce.  How  far 
this  may  be  widely  adopted  I  do  not 
know,  for  increasing  foreign  importa- 
tion is  also  to  be  encountered  in  that 
description  of  produce ;  but  that,  in 
one  way  or  other,  the  production  of 
cattle,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
will  be  seriously  checked,  cannot  be 
doubted;  and  how  far  this  will  be 
consistent  with  cheap  beef,  remams  to 
be  seen .**  Since  Mr  Cheyne  favoured  us 
with  the  above  information,  we  have 
received  through  that  gentleman  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  him  by 
Mr  John  M'Millan,  tenant  at  Airds 
in  the  Appin  district,  who,  from  con- 
stant residence,  can  speak  minutely 
as  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  who 
has  authorised  the  use  of  his  name. 

^^Tbe  first  legislative  enactment 
which  we  felt  to  prove  prejudicial 
to  the  interest  of  the  rearers  of  West 
Highland  cattle  was  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
tariff.  It  is  true  that  the  price  of 
live-stock  recovered  the  depression 
immediately  consequent  on  the  intro- 
duction of  that  measure ;  which  we 
attributed  to  the  want  of  animals  in 
the  possession  of  foreigners  to  enable 
them  to  take  instant  advantage  of 
this  boon  unexpectedly  conferred 
upon  them.  But  from  whatever 
cause  this  improvement  took  place, 
we  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  it  long, 
for  other  measures  have  tweeted  the 
price  of  Highland  cattle,  to  the  extent 
of  leaving  a  stock  of  that  breed  at 
this  moment  only  worth  half  the 
money  it  would    have   realised   in 

1846.  The  depression  on  the  value 
of  that  part  of  our  Highland  produce 
has  been  making  rapid  progress  smce 

1847,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
last  year  did  not  only  keep  pace  with 
its  predecessors,  but  ontran  them; 
so  that  I  fear  much  we  have  not 
arrived  at  the  worst.  If  this  be  the 
case,  and  if  those  who  brought  us 
to  this  position  continue  to  deny  the 
necessary  relief,  the  consequences  will 
be  alarmingly  serious,  not  only  to 


those  whose  all  is  invested  in  this 
kind  of  live-stock,  but  to  the  country 
at  large.  For  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  one  half  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  Highlands  owe  their  existence  to 
the  remunerative  labour  they  get 
from  farmers ;  and  if  the  latter  class  are 
forced  to  emigi*ate,  whilst  they  have 
a  little  money  to  enable  them  to  be- 
gin the  world  anew  in  one  of  the 
colonies,  what  is  to  become  of  their 
present  dependants  ?  This  is  a  pro- 
blem, the  solving  of  which  will  cost 
the  nation  more  than  is  calculated  on 
just  now. 

^^The  gloomy  aspect  of  matters 
at  home  has  already  caused  some 
of  our  Highland  farmers,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  count^,  to  bid 
adieu  to  their  native  land ;  and  that, 
too,  in  most  instances,  with  very 
great  reluctance.  Several  families 
left  this  same  parish,  some  of  whom 
had  to  solicit  the  favour  of  being  re- 
lieved from  the  obligations  to  which 
their  leases  bound  them;  declaring^ 
that,  from  being  dependent  on  the^ 
produce  of  their  cattle  and  stackyards, 
to  meet  their  rent  and  the  taxes  they 
were  recently  subjected  to,  they  dread- 
ed that,  by  remaining  longer,  they 
would  not  have  wherewithal  to  bring- 
them  comfortably  across  the  brook. 
A  number  of  these  took  money  with 
them,  and  have  now  bought  lands  in 
Canada;  but  thcv  are  not  by  any 
means  over-satisfied  with  their  lot, 
and  consequently  they  do  not  enter- 
tain much  respect  for  those  measures 
which  forced  them  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  which  they  cannot  enjoy  the  same 
comforts  they  had  at  home.  No  one 
need  expect  that  they  will  actively 
oppose  any  move  made  in  that  coun- 
try to  substitute  the  laws  of  another 
nation  for  ours. 

^*  I  may  remark  that,  from  the 
terms  in  which  those  who  emigrated 
from  this  district  speak  of  the  soil  of 
that  part  of  Canada  in  which  they  are 
located,  in  any  communications  I  have 
seen  from  them  to  their  friends  at 
home,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the^ 
laud  here  is  fully  more  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes  than  that  to 
which  they  have  migrated.  If  this 
be  the  case,  I  by  no  means  consider, 
nor  am  I  willing  to  believe,  that  the 
rulers  of  our  great  nation  are  adopt- 
ing a  wise  course,   by  the  efforts 
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iKrhich  they  are  making  (though 
probably  tmintentionally)  to  pnt  an 
extiDgmsher  upon  the  healthy  and 
steady  progress  that  agricultural  im- 
provements were  making  over  the 
coonfry  at  large." 

This  letter  affords  matter  of  medi- 
tation of  the  gravest  kind.  We  en- 
treat— and  we  hope  we  shall  not  be 
deemed  presumptuous  in  so  entreating 
— the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
clench  and  other  Scottish  noblemen, 
whose  hearts  have  over  beat  warmly 
for  their  country,  but  who  have  not 
hitherto  deemed  it  their  duty  to  pro- 
nounce openly  against  the  couree  of 
oar  late  legislation,  to  the  statements 
contained  in  the  above  document. 
We  would  ask  them  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  is — whether  it  can  be — a  whole- 
some system  for  the  community,  which 
is  driving  the  farmers,  so  long  as  they 
have  any  capital  left,  from  the  High- 
lands, and  adding  the  only  class  which 
has  been  of  real  utility  to  these  ex- 
tensive districts,  to  the  shoal  of  pauper 
emigration  ?  We  wish  to  speak  most 
respectfully  of  the  sheep-farmers  of 
Sutherland  and  other  large  tracts  of 
country,  but  we  cannot  forget  that,  iu 
many  of  these  parts,  the  sheep  has 
snpplanted  the  man. 

That  the  rents  must  finally  be  re- 
duced, if  the  present  system  continues, 
is  clear  enough.  If  a  sacrifice  of  20 
per  cent  on  the  whole  rental  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  amounting  to 
£11,750,723  annually,  could  place  the 
tenant  in  the  same  position  as  for- 
merly, we  would  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend it.  But,  unfortunately,  no 
such  reduction  is  adeqaate  for  the 
purpose.  We  learn  that  one  of  the 
richest  proprietors  in  East  Lothian, 
whose  rents  depend  upon  the  price  of 
grain,  has  last  yeai*  suffered  a  diminu- 
tion of  a  third  of  the  whole  rental. 
Even  this  very  favourable  arrangement 
for  the  farmer  does  not  operate  as  a 
full  relief.  He  has  still  to  pay  his 
income-tax  and  other  burdens,  irre- 
spective altogether  of  profits,  not  in 
kind,  but  in  hard  money ;  for  the  legis- 
lature, while  it  depreciated  produce, 
never  thought  of  commuting  burdens. 
So  that,  for  all  fiscal  purposes,  the 
farmer  must  now  pay  two  bushels  of 
wheat  instead  of  one— he  must  not 
only  fight  the  foreigner,  but  he  must 
rear  double  crops  in  order  to  satisfy 
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the  inexorable  demands  of  taxation. 
We  have  been  so  desirous  to  keep  the* 
agricultural  question  as  little  compli- 
cated as  possible,  that  we  have  hither- 
to purposely  abstained  from  mention 
of  the  monetary  laws,  a  topic  which 
we  propose  to  treat  of  in  a  future  paper. 
But  we  would  dimply  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  agricnltmist  to  this  fact, 
that  free  trade,  while  it  has  diminished 
his  profits,  has  enormously  increased 
his  burdens.    The  amount  of  direct 
and  local  taxation  paid  by  the  landed 
interest,  is  £14,820,013,  which,  with 
wheat  at  56s.,  could  be  met  by  the 
production  of  about  5,114,290  qrs. 
With  wheat  at  40s.,   the    required 
amount  is  7,160,000  qrs.    So  that 
the  soil  must  be  stimulated,  not  only 
to  produce  an  augmentation  of  crop, 
equal  to  the  extent  of  the  depreciation 
caused  by  the  influx  of  foreign  com, 
but   to  meet   the  demands   of  the 
treasury  on  the  part  of  the^empfre, 
exigible  in  the  precious  metals.    It 
is  clear  that  if  this  system  is  to  pre- 
vail, there  must  be  a  general  and 
sweeping  reduction  in  all  public  sala- 
ries, from  those  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  the  Prime  Minister  down- 
wards.   We  do  not  wish  to  contem- 
plate the  effects  of  such  a  change  on 
society.    We  do  not  by  any  means 
believe   that   reduction  would   stop 
there.    We  think  that  the  national 
fuudholdei*  is  at  this  moment  in  & 
position  of  extreme  peril.    More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  direct  and 
local  taxation  of  the  empure  is  paid 
by  the  landed  interest  and  those  de- 
pendent on  it ;  and  it  is  folly  to  sup- 
pose that,  if  that  interest  is  beggared, 
the  burdens  will  be  longer  paid,  or 
that  the  public  creditor  will  receive 
the  same  dividends  as  formerly.  These^ 
are  harsh  and  stem  truths :  but  they 
must  be  spoken ;  and  they  ought  to 
be   considered  most   seriously,  and 
without  reference  to  party  politics,  by 
every  man  in  these  kingdoms.    The 
agricultural    interest,    as   we   shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  show,  is 
immeasurably  the  greatest  in  Britain. 
Its  annual  production  of  wealth  has 
been  estimated  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  being  more  than  three' 
times  the  amount  of  the  whole  capital 
invested  in  all  our  manufactures^  and 
it  is  at  that  amount  of  production 
that  free  trade  has  struck  the  deadliest 
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blow.*  What  is  it  we  are  doing  at 
this  motoent  ?  If,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  the  remunerative  price  of 
wheat  on  the  Continent  is  somethmg 
like  20s.,  and  if  it  is  delivered  on 
board  at  Dantzic  or  elsewhere  at  36s., 
is  it  not  dear  beyond  all  doubt  that 
we  are  absolutely  giving  16s.  addi- 
tional to  the  foreigner?  And  yet, 
unless  we  give  him  even  more,  the 
soil  of  Britain  must  go  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  whole  capital  hitherto 
sunk  in  that  soil  be  as  utterly  lost  as 
though  it  were  heaved  into  the  Ger- 
man ocean. 

**  What,"  asks  Mr  Jackson,  "is  the 
condition  of  the  Continental  grower 
now  1  He  has  had  an  equally  abundant 
haryest,  and  there  is  a  steady  demand 
for  his  wheat,  not  at  the  price  of  18s.  per 
quarter,  but  at  the  price  of  36s.  per  quar- 
ter, and  upwards ! 

"  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  British  grower. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  1822  and  1835, 
where  a  farmer  was  obliged  to  sell,  he 
lost  money,  but  if  he  could  hold  there 
was  hope — he  knew  that  he  was  protected 
fW>m  the  foreigner,  and  could  calculate 
almost  to  a  certainty  that  prices  would 
«ome  round,  and  also  that  the  chances 
were  against  his  future  crops  being  sold 
at  such  ruinous  rates.  What  are  his  pre- 
sent prospects  I  Why,  the  chanees  are, 
that  every  year  things  will  get  worse;  and 
your  Grace  will  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  nothing  but  the  occurrence  of  a 
general  scarcity  will  repay  the  risk  and 
loss  of  holding  over  wheat  for  another 
season  ;  and  without  a  general  scarcity, 
which  no  one  should  desire  to  see,  I  hold 
it  to  be  quite  impossible  that  an  English 
fkrmer  can  continue  long  to  grow  com 
against  all  the  world.  But  supposing  the 
Free-traders  to  have  their  own  way  for  a 
few  years,  rents,  taxes,  poor-rates,  far- 
mers* profits,  and  labourers*  wages,  will 
all  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  grass  of  the 
field,  for  nothing  else  will  be  grown  to  a 
profit — unless,  indeed,  the  other  alterna- 
tive is  adopted,  of  wiping  off  half  the 
national  debt,  reducing  the  army  and 
navy,  abandoning  the  colonies,  and  set- 
tling the  salaries  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
£840  a-year,  which,  as  I  stated  in  my 
letter  of  the  19th  April  last,  is  the  salary 
of  the  prime-minister  and  cardinal  arch- 
bishop in  Belgium.  Without  some  such 
•sweeping  meaRures,  Sir  Robert  Peel  may 
get  his  land  drained  and  improved  at  his 
own  or  his  tenants*  expense,  as  the  case 
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may  be,  but  the  pockets  of  both  will  be 
drained  before  the  land  can  be  acientifio- 
ally  and  chemically  made  to  prodnoe 
wheat  for  profitable  sale  at  SOs.  to  358. 
per  quarter,  for  ti^t  is  the  price  that  an- 
other abundant  year  will  in  all  proba- 
bility _brmg  it  to.** 

That  the  rents  must  be  reduced,  we 
hold  to  be  a  matter  of  course.  Neither 
Lord  Kinnaird  nor  Sir  Robert  Peel 
can  expect  to  have  the  benefit  of 
cheapness,  with  precisely  the  same 
annual  money  in  their  pockets.  If 
the  farmer  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  for  one,  or  even  a  great  deal 
less,  he  cannot  long  continue  to  fulfil 
the  terms  of  the  bargain  entered  into 
under  circumstances  wholly  different. 
We  observe  that  the  Times  is  using 
its  great  influence  directly  against  the 
farmers,  and  virtually  supporting  that 
section  of  the  landlords  who  blindly 
and  obstinately  refuse  a  dium  which 
is  based  on  justice.  We  perfectly 
understand  the  meaning  of  these  tac- 
tics. Their  object,  which  indeed  is 
now  almost  the  sole  chance  of  the 
Free-traders,  is  to  separate  firom  eadi 
other  the  great  sections  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes:  to  make  divisioa 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
between  the  tenant  and  labourer.  The 
landlord  is  told  that  the  tenant  has 
no  claim  for  reduction  at  all:  the 
tenant  is  told  to  hold  his  tongue,  mind 
his  business,  and  manage  matters  as 
cheaply  as  he  can  ;  if  reduction  can- 
not be  obtained  in  one  quarter,  it  must 
be  forced  in  another ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  to  be,  what  already  has 
taken  place  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  a  lowering  of  the  wages  of 
the  labourer.  Read  the  foUowmg 
extract  from  a  leader  of  the  Times  of 
18th  January,  and  the  nature  of  the 
scheme  becomes  palpable  in  a  mo- 
ment : — 

**  The  demand  for  a  remission  of  rent  Is 
a  very  natural  consequence  firom  this  sort 
of  agitation;  for  if  men  like  the  Marqais 
of  Granby  go  about  telling  farmers  they 
cannot  possibly  pay  their  way,  they  will 
of  oourse  think  rent  an  impassible  affair. 
Now,  we  have  no  wish  to  raise  rents  too 
high  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land, 
or  the  comfort  of  the  tenant  and  his 
labourers.  It  is  because  we  wish  to  see 
the  tenant  in  an  honourable  and  indepen- 
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dent  position  that  we  protest  against  this 
practice  of  begging  for  something  back  at 
the  yery  first  pinch  of  h)w  prices.  That 
something  giren  back  is  yery  often  taken 
from  the  permanent  improrement  of  the 
land.  If  a  landlord  entitled  to  £1000  a- 
year  from  his  tenantry  gives  back  £100 
ont  of  it,  he  is  all  the  less  able  to  improve 
his  farm  buildings,  his  cottages,  his  drain- 
age, or  to  do  anything  else  usually  ex- 
pected from  a  generous  landlord.  It  is  the 
tenant's  ovrn  fault  if  he  has  undertaken  to 
pay  a  rent  which  throws  him  on  his  knees 
the  moment  he  proves  a  little  out  in  his 
reckoning.  What  do  we  think  of  a  con- 
tractor who  underbids  honest  tradesmen 
for  a  job,  scamps  it,  embarrasses  himself, 
•and  then  sets  up  a  claim  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  employers!  ,lf  a  farmer  cannot 
get  a  farm  on  reasonable  terms,  let  him 
transfer  his  capital  and  himself  to  some 
other  trade,  or  some  other  country.  So 
also,  if  he  finds  his  farm  a  losing  affair, 
and  cannot  get  a  permanent  reduction  of 
rent.  But  if  be  promises  too  high  a  rent 
and  then  asks  for  some^ng  back,  he  is 
no  longer  a  man  of  business ;  he  is  a  beg- 
gar. Business  is  business,  and  alms  are 
alms ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  disgust- 
ing than  to  see  a  clear  business  transac- 
tion between  man  and  man  smugged  over 
with  a  nasty  dab  of  extorted  benevolence. 
Constancy  is  the  very  principle  of  rent. 
A  man  who  pays  only  what  his  landlord 
cannot  afford  to  remit  is  not  a  tenant;  he 
is  not  even  a  bailiff;  he  is  only  an  alms- 
man under  another  name.  By  Uimsting 
himself  into  a  position  which  he  oannot 
maintain,  he  lowers  the  standing,  the  dig- 
nity, and  even  the  fair  profits  of  his  class, 
and  encourages  mean-spirited  applicants 
to  bid  above  their  means,  in  the  hope  that, 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  they  may 
sneak  out  of  the  scrape  by  getting  some- 
^bing  back  from  the  landlord." 

So  then,  "  it  is  the  tenant's  own 
fenlt,"  that  Sir  Robert  Peel— after  hav- 
ing desired  him  to  lay  out  his  capital 
and  oontinne  his  improvements,  under 
the  solemn  assurance  that  so  long  as 
wheat  was  imder  5Is.,  he  should  not 
be  exposed  to  foreign  competition — 
suddenly  changed  his  opinion,  and 
threw  open  our  ports  to  the  unlimited 
produce  of  the  world  I  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  moral  responsibility.  Sup- 
posing that,  on  the  faith  of  this  distinct 
annunciation  of  principles,  a  tenant 
took  a  farm  of  500  acres  on  lease  for 
nineteen  years,  sinking  in  it  a  capital 
of  £2500,  (and  in  Scotland  there  are 
bundreds  of  men  who  are  precisely  in 


this  position,)  is  it  his  fault  if  the 
legislature,  instigated  by  the  same  Sir 
Kobert,  passes  measures  which  in  a 
year  or  two  bring  down  the  value  of 
his  whole  stock  and  produce  to  such 
a  point  that  he  can  no  longer  meet 
his  engagements  ?  "  Let  him  transfer 
his  capital  and  himself  to  some  other 
trade  or  some  other  country!"  says 
the  Times,  Patriotic  advice  this  truly ! 
But,  apart  from  its  patriotism,  how  is 
it  possible  ?  The  tenant  may  indeed 
go  in  person,  but  lie  cannot  get  back 
his  capital.  It  is  in  the  land,  and  on 
the  land;  and  if  the  produce  does  not 
remunerate  him,  it  is  thoroughly  and 
permanently  lost.  If  the  Times — 
forced  to  contest  the  leadership  of  the 
daUy  press  with  some  untaxed  and 
unstamped  competitor,  and  beat  down 
so  much  in  point  of  profits,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  its  advertisements,  it  could 
barely  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
of  Printing-house  Square — were  de- 
sired to  transfer  its  capital  and  itself 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  wc 
apprehend  that  some  little  difficulty 
would  be  felt  in  the  necessary  process 
of  realisation.  Is  a  man  to  be  styled 
an  almsman  or  a  beggar,  because, 
struck  down  by  a  heinous  act  of  the 
legislature,  he  asks  a  fair  considera- 
tion from  his  landlord  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  has  been  placed 
by  no  fault  of  his  own?  Are  the 
landlords  meditating  no  such  appeal 
in  other  quarters?  Let  us  look  to 
the  letter  of  Lord  Drumlanrig  ad- 
dressed to  his  Tinwald  tenantry— a 
letter  which  we  refer  to  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  singular  views  which  it 
contains,  regarding  the  injustice  of 
making  the  landlord  the  ultimate  suf- 
ferer, whilst  the  heritable  creditor  on 
the  estate  receives  his  interest  in  full 
as  before.  With  regai-d  to  his  tenantry. 
Lord  Dramlanrig  takes  a  most  hon- 
ourable and  praise-worthy  position. 
He  expresses  his  conviction  that 
"  everything  should  be  settled  between 
landlord  and  tenant  on  the  strictest 
principles  of  justice ; "  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, he  assures  them  that  "  all  the 
cases  complained  of  in  your  petition 
shall  immediately  be  investigated." 
Such  conduct  contrasts  nobly  with  the 
line  pursued  by  the  millionnaire  of 
Tamworth  towards  his  tenantry.  But 
let  us  hear  Lord  Drumlanrig  upon 
mortgages: — 
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'*  Bat  now  comes  the  great  question — 
How  are  landlords  and  tenants — their  in- 
terests and  fate  are  inseparable — how  are 
they  to  fare  in  the  straggle  !  There  can 
be  no  doubt  tha^  after  all,  the  whole 
question  is  one  entirely  of  rent.  If,  after 
a  fair  trial,  it  be  obrious  that  tenants 
cannot,  with  present  or  with  future  prices, 
compete  with  the  foreigner,  thtn,  most 
assuredly,  they  will  not  be  enabled  either 
to  pay  the  same  amount  of  rent ;  and  the 
proprietor  whose  income  used  to  be  £5000 
or  £500  a-year,  may  yery  possibly  be 
obliged  to  content  himself  with,  say  £4000 
or  £400  a-year.  1  do  not  think  this  a 
desirable,  nor  do  I  think  it  a  yery  likely 
state  of  things  to  come  to  pass,  but  1  wish 
to  be  prepared  for  the  worst;  and  sup- 
posing such  a  thing  really  to  happen— 
and  happen  it  must,  unless  some  people 
are  yery  bad  prophets— then  it  seems  that 
the  most  important  question  to  be  solved 
would  be  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
entailed  estates— who  is  the  proprietor ! 
It  appears  to  me  but  fair  and  just — in 
fact  the  first  law  of  nature— that  a  poor 
man  should  be  allowed,  in  a  free  and  in 
a  Christian  country,  to  buy  his  bread,  and, 
if  he  can  afford  it,  bis  meat,  as  cheaply  as 
he  can.  I  can  conceiye  no  argument,  no 
claim  strong  enough  to  refute  this  prin- 
ciple. The  consequences  are — away  with 
protection  !  But  the  farmer  says,  my 
produce  is  depreciated  26  per  cent !  i 
cannot  bear  the  whole  burden  of  such  a 
change  !  Let  free  trade  be  the  law  of 
the  land;  but  if  so,  let  my  rent  be  adjusted 
on  equitable  terms.  Now,  so  far  all  seems 
just  and  reasonable,  if  it  be  really  for  the 
public  good  that  proprietors  and  tenants 
should  submit  to  some  reduction  of  in- 
come. I  see  no  hardship  in  this;  only 
let  such  reductions  be  made  throughout 
in  an  equitable  spirit.  A  proprietor  may 
be  the  nominal  possessor  only  of  his  estate ; 
it  has  come  into  his  possession  mortgaged 
one-third,  or  perhaps  one-half  of  its  real 
yalue.  The  proprietor  of  an  estate  of 
£5000  a-year  may  have  had,  even  in  the 
palmy  days  of  protection,  only  £3000,  or 
perhaps  not  so  much,  to  spend  himself. 
The  capitalist,  the  manufacturer,  may  be 
the  person  who  in  reality  possesses  the 
largest  share  of  this  same  property.  In 
the  days  of  com  laws  and  of  high  prices, 
the  money  made  in  trade  was  invested  in 
such  a  security.  Now  free  trade  is  made 
the  law  of  the  land,  sacrifices  are  insisted 
upon ;  lower  your  rents,  cries  Mr  Bright. 
If  this  be  necessary,  it  must  be  done,  llie 
only  question  I  would  ask,  and  I  would 
do  so,  as  is  sometimes  allowable,  by  way 
of  an  answer,— Is  this  reduction,  cuJced 
/or  ostensibly  as  a  boon  to  the  country  at 
large,  to  be  carried  out  on  the  broad 
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principles  of  justice,  or  is  it  only  the  petty 
spiteof  one  class  against  another  t  Are 
the  annuitants,  are  the  mortgagees  who 
possess  a  large  share  of  every  estate,  to 
be  included  among'those  who  are  to  lower 
their  rents !  or  is  the  nominal  proprietor 
to  pay  them  in  full,  and,  having  done  so, 
then  to  reduce  the  pittance  which  remains 
to  him  for  income,  and  thus  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  the  altered  state  of  the 
law!  Mr  Bright  has  never  explained 
himself  on  this  point  It  appears  to  me 
that  those  landlords  who  are  yainly  de- 
luding themselyes,  and  attempting  to  de- 
lude others  into  the  idea  that  protection 
will  ever  again  be  restored,  would  be 
more  profitably  employed,  and  would 
have  surer  ground  to  work  upon,  were 
they  busy  in  preparing  for  the  worst,  and 
in  arranging  whose  duty  it  teas  to  share 
the  reduction  of  income,  which  we  are  told 
must  be  ourfaJUV* 

Here  is  the  first  symptom  of  the 
approaching  straggle  between  that 
section  of  the  landlords  who  assented 
to  free  trade,  and  the  capitalists,  which 
every  man,  who  has  deeply  studied 
the  question,  has  foreseen  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  perma- 
nent repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Lord 
Drnmlanrig  is  not  a  protectionist,  and 
it  is  possible  that  he  has  not  directed 
his  attention  rigidly  to  the  subject. 
But  he  sees  and  acknowledges  the 
injustice  that  the  tenant,  bound  for  a 
certain  term  of  years  to  the  landlord, 
should  be  made  the  sufferer  by  the 
violent  change  of  values  effected  by 
the  act  of  legislature.  And  he  further 
sees,  though  not  quite  so  clearly,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  dubiety  of  his 
language,  that  the  landlord  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  mortgagee  as 
the  tenant  does  to  the  landlord.  His 
lordship  errs  in  one  point ;  for  he  has 
not  taken  into  consideration  the  pre- 
liminary link  in  the  chain  of  social 
connexion.  If  he  will  but  consider 
that,  he  must  become  a  protectionist 
to-moiTOw.  The  labourer  has  the  same 
equitable  demand  on  the  tenant  that 
the  tenant  has  on  the  landlord.  The 
soil  is  nothing  without  produce,  and 
produce  means  nothing  more  than- 
labour.  "  A  cargo  of  cheap  foreign 
produce,*^  says  the  author  of  an  able 
pamphlet  entitled  A  OUmce  at  the 
Proposed  Abolition  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  "  is  in  reality  a  cargo  of  cheap 
foreign  labour,  if  it  can  be  produced 
or  mannfactnred  by  the  industry  of 
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man  in  this  country."  Bnt,  patting 
that  error  aside,  Lord  Dmmlanrig  has 
arrived  at  a  conclosion  in  which  the 
law  certainly  will  not  sapport  him, 
but  which  will  stand  a  rigorous  dis- 
cossion  in  equity.  It  is  for  a  section 
of  the  moneyed  interest,  as  well  as  for 
the  manufacturers,  that  these  enor- 
mous sacrifices  have  been  made,  and 
that  present  labour  is  around  down  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  holders  of 
its  former  accumulation. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  cor- 
rectly our  present  position  has  been 
foreshadowed  years  ago;  and  how 
precisely  Lord  Dmmlanrig  arrives  at 
the  same  condnsions  which  forced 
themselves  irresistibly  on  the  minds 
of  thinking  men,  so  soon  as  our  pre- 
sent scheme  of  commercial  policy  was 
adopted.  Mr  Doubleday,  a  gentle- 
man whose  political  opinions  are  in 
some  respects  different  from  ours, 
wrote  thus  in  1847,  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  fatal  measure  :— 

^  In  the  recent  repeal  of  the  com  law 
will,  however,  be  fonnd  the  most  immi- 
jient  peril  to  existhig  institutions  and  the 
system  under  which  we  live.  We  cannot 
apply  machinery  to  the  tillage  of  land  as 
to  the  making  of  cloth.  It  must  be  done 
by  the  labour  of  man;  and  upon  the  land 
must  fall  all  the  taxes,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  all  connected  with  it.  With  this  load 
upon  it,  vain  it  is  to  expect  the  soil  of 
England  to  stand  against  the  competition 
of  richer  soils,  tilled  by  men  who  hardly 
know  what  a  tax  means.  To  stand  against 
this,  with  wheat  on  the  average  of  4s.  or 
4s.  6d.  the  bushel,  is  impossible,  whilst 
taxes  remain  as  they  are.  In  1790,  when 
these  taxes  were  under  twenty  miUions 
per  annum,  rents  could  be  paid  with 
wheat  at  tlds  price ;  but  with  taxes  and 
rates  amounting  to  $Utv  mUlu>n$  per 
annum,  this  is  not  possible,  except  in  a 
few  cases  of  the  finest  lands  near  large 
towns.  From  this  position  of  aflEkirs  must 
at  length  uise  that  open  war  between  the 
Land  and  the  Funds,  which  has  been  so 
often  threatened,  and  which  the  com 
laws  alone  postponed.  These  laws  de- 
stroyed, the  owners  of  the  soil  have  only 
two  ways  left  to  avert  almost  total  rain. 
They  must  either  repeal  the  taxes  down 
to  fice-^nd-twenty  miUiont  at  most ;  or 
they  must  alter  the  bill  of  1819,  and  re- 
duce the  value  of  money  to  half  its  present 
value.  But  the  grand  difficulty  will  be 
to  effect  either  of  these  measures  without 
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a  revolution.  The  minister  who  does 
either  must  have  the  great  minority  of 
the  people  of  England  to  defend  and 
support  him.  But  this  he  cannot  have, 
unless  by  admitting  them  within  the  pale 
of  the  suffrage,  and  that  is  itself  equiva- 
lent to  revolution."  * 

We  recommend  this  passage  to  tho 
serious  consideration  of  Lord  Dmm- 
lanrig, along  with  the  following  obser- 
vations. We  enturely  dissent  from 
his  opinion,  that  the  landlords  '^  would 
be  more  profitably  employed"  in  fur- 
thering the  work  of  revolution,  than 
in  urging  their  distinct  claim  upon  the 
state  for  that  consideration  which  is 
due  to  them  from  the  burdens  which 
they  bear.  The  violation  of  the  rights 
of  one  class  is  no  excuse  for  violating 
the  rights  of  another.  Had  this  view 
been  resolutely  taken  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  free-trade  measures, 
and  had  all  the  interests  which  since 
have  been  separately  assailed,  stood 
together  in  one  unitea  phalanx,  neither 
sophistry,  nor  fraud,  nor  force,  could 
have  had  any  power  to  harm  us.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  very  men  in  whom 
we  reposed  the  greatest  faith  were 
secretly  leagued  c^ainst  us;  and  by 
dealing  with  each  interest  separately, 
the  work  of  demolition  became  com- 
paratively easy.  First,  the  colonies 
were  beggared ;  then  the  small  crafts- 
men suflered  by  diminished  tariff ; 
next,  the  great  agricultural  interest 
was  sacrificed ;  and,  last  of  all,  the 
system  which  had  secured  our  mari- 
time supremacy  was  overthrown. 
What  we  now  wish  for,  and  are  striv- 
ing to  obtain,  is  a  reviewal  of  the 
whole  of  this  legislation,  which  we 
believe  to  have  proceeded  upon  prin- 
ciples as  false  as  they  are  dangerous ; 
and  we  think  that,  in  attempting  to 
obtain  that  object,  we  are  doing  our 
duty  better  to  the  constitution,  than 
if  we  were  hatching  schemes  to  pull 
down  the  capitalist,  and  abetting  the 
revolutionary  leaders  in  their  open 
crusade  against  taxation.  We  con- 
sider the  public  credit  of  this  country 
as  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  main- 
tained by  every  possible  means  ;  we 
belieye  that  it  cannot  be  long  main- 
tained if  the  agricultural  interest  is  to 
remain  trodden  down  as  at  present ; 
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bntf  Botwithstanding  that  belief,  we 
shall  not  be  parties  to  anj  agitation 
for  a  change  which  wonld  make  far- 
ther havoc  of  vested  rights  and  of 
vested  interests.  Lord  Dmmlanrig, 
however,  has  done  no  harm  in  speak- 
ing his  mind ;  for  the  capitalists, 
whose  whole  income  depends  upon  the 
revenue  of  this  country,  directly  drawn 
from  its  labour,  may  be  sure  that 
matters  are  approaching  to  a  crisis, 
when  a  high-minded  and  intelligent 
nobleman  of  this  rank  states  broadly 
liis  opinion,  that  all  private  claims  and 
burdens  on  the  land  should  fall  at  a 
rate  commensurate  with  the  dimi- 
nished value  of  its  produce. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  admit  that  the 
rents  must  be  reduced,  if  an  unlimited 
importation  of  foreign  produce  is  to 
be  allowed  permanently  to  beat  down 
the  price  of  our  own,  we  strongly  sus- 
pect that  most  of  the  sapient  persons 
who  call  this  a  mere  landlords'  ques- 
tion, have  taken  no  pains  to  consider 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  such 
reduction.  Let  us  suppose,  what  in- 
deed is  simple  fact,  that  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  has  fallen  25  per 
cent ;  and  further,  that  the  landlords 
have  reduced  their  rents  accordingly : 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  poor? 
Is  it  proposed  that  their  claims  are  to 
be  cut  down  in  a  similar  proportion? 
Will  diminished  rentals  give  labour  to 
those  who  can  find  no  employment 
now, — or  rather,  will  it  not  increase 
enormously  the  numbers  and  the  cost 
of  pauperism  ?  "  Wages,"  says  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Dumfriesshire  Her- 
ald^  "  must  correspond  with  the  price 
of  produce.  There  is  a  labour  market 
as  well  as  a  grain  market,  and  a  labour 
price  as  well  as  a  grain  price.  The 
connexion  of  wages  with  the  price  of 
food  is  pretended  to  be  denied ;  but 
we  have  one  corroborative  instance 
under  the  very  nose  of  Mr  Cobden. 
Thousands  of  able-bodied  Irish  are 
entering  our  island,  turned  from  their 
work  at  home  in  consequence  of  the 
emkpration  of  Irish  tenants,  under  free 
trade,  in  thousands,  and  are  outbid- 
ding our  native  labourers  already.  I 
had,  last  week,  a  request  from  a  strong ' 
Irishman,  who  has  a  house  and  lus 
family  in  this  country,  to  give  him  any 
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work  at  9d.  a  day ;  and  had  this  day 
(Jan.  11)  offers  from  stout  Irishmen 
to  drain  and  scour  ditches  to  me  for 
their  meat.  And  is  not  the  farmer 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  their  cheap 
services,  however  unwilling?  Our 
country  labourers  are  a  quiet,  honest, 
industrious,  but  a  powerfid  and  reason- 
ing body ;  and  many  of  them  are  even 
now  (I  speak  from  experience^  shrug- 
ging their  shoulders  in  complaint  at 
the  change  of  matters,  and  for  them- 
selves anticipating  the  future."  Wo 
quote  this  passage,  which  is  but  one 
testimony  out  of  a  hundred  available 
to  us,  to  show  that  pauperism  is  on 
the  increase  in  Great  Britain ;  and  we 
wish  to  know  how  this  burden,  even 
if  stationary,  is  to  be  borne  ?  Is  the 
property  and  income  tax  still  to  be 
levied  as  before?  These  questions 
have  been  already  weU  put  by  the 
writer  of  a  most  able  pamphlet,  ^*  The 
State  of  the  Nation,^'  *  published  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  and  we  have  never 
yet  heard  them  answered,  His  con- 
clusion ia  to  the  following  effect : — 

''If  these  things  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  produce,  the 
burden  of  British  taxation  must  every 
year  increase  in  weight.  There  is  no 
shrinking  from  this  result.  The  rental  of 
a  country  is  the  value  of  Us  annual  pro- 
duce. Reduce  tbat>  and  you  diminish  the 
source  whence  all  public  and  private  re- 
venues are  derived,  while  you  cannot 
abate  one  tittle  of  your  taxation. 

**  The  wiseacres  who  exclaim,  '  reduce 
the  rents,'  do  not  consider  that  rent  is 
the  st^uence  of  profitable  labour.  The 
reduction  of  loages  is  the  first  step  taken 
in  consequence  of  the  reduced  value  of 
production.  The  reduction  of  rents  suc- 
ceeds the  rednotion  of  wages,as  cause  and 
effect.  The  power  of  capitalists  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  time  to  prevent  this  result; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  final  termination  of 
reduced  wages  is  to  diminish  the  rent- 
roll  of  a  nation,  while  it  pauperises  the 
labouring  classes.  A  more  striking  illus- 
tration  of  this  principle  cannot  be  given 
than  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland. 
When  the  cultivators  of  Irish  lands  can 
double  the  Irishman's  wages,  they  may 
anticipate  prosperity  amongst  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  bnt  while  they  are  maintained  by 
millions  at  the  cost  of  little  more  than 
one  i^illing  per  head  per  week,  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  on  what  basis  their  pros- 
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perity  is  to  be  fonnded.  The  whole  fecret 
lies  in  the  balance  between  income  and 
expenditure.  Wages  hare  fallen  in  Ire- 
land to  the  lowest  scale  upon  which  life 
can  subsist,  and  what  are  the  terrible 
consequences  ?  Landlords^  tenants,  and 
labourers  are  all  sinking  into  one  common 
golf  of  misery  and  ruin  ;  Uie  landlord 
and  the  tax-gatherer  contending  each  for 
ihe  produce  of  the  soil,  while  the  tenant 
struggles  in  rain  for  the  means  of  subsis- 
tenee.** 

What  18  wholesale  paaperism  bat  a 
general  want  of  labour  ?  It  needs  no 
deep  reflection  to  convince  ns  of  that  : 
a  child  maj  see  it  at  a  glance.  What 
is  free  trade  doing  if  not  displacing 
British  labour^  Eveiy  ship-load  of 
foreign  com  brought  into  this  country 
beyond  oar  acta£  wants,  is  eqaiva- 
lent  to  so  much  foreign  labour  brought 
in  untaxed  to  supersede  our  own— 
every  tierce  of  American  beef  sent  in 
to  undersell  our  own  produce,  has  its 
effect  in  lowering  wages.  Even  the 
most  desperate  Free-trader  will  hardly 
deny  this.  Well,  then,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  labour  so  displaced? 
Are  all  the  idle  hands  to  flock  to  the 
towns,  and  spin  cotton  for  the  benefit 
of  the  universe  ?  Alas  for  our  pros- 
pects in  that  quarter !  The  Economiit, 
of  1st  December  last,  closed  a  long, 
dreary,  and  doleful  article  upon  Cob- 
den's  raw  material  with  the  following 
summary:  — 

^  Let  ui  DOW  sum  op  the  conolnsions 
which  our  tables  have  solved. 

"  1.  Our  supply  of  eotton  has  naturally 
Ibllen  off  during  the  last  few  yean,  and 
will  not  increase  except  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  much  higher  prioes  than  have  (till 
the  few  last  months)  obtained. 

**  2.  That  under  such  range  of  prices 
our  consumption  will  not  maintain  its 
present  apparent  rate  (or  say  32,000 
bales  a-week)  whateyer  be  the  increase 
or  improvement  of  machinery. 

**  8.  That,  except  under  the  stimulus 
of  low  prioes,  our  existing  markets  can- 
not take  off  as  much  as  oar  machinery 
canpixMlnce. 

^4.  That  the  practical  deductions 
pointed  to  by  these  fiMts  are  iwo—firU, 
a  permanent  tendency  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  finer  fubrics  ;  and  teoondlyf  a 

CHBCK  TO  THB  nfCRBASB  OF  MILLS  AND 

MACHiifSBT  —  of  our  produoiug  power, 
that  is— till  the  increased  supply  of  the 
raw  material  on  the  one  luuid,  and  an 
increased  consumption  of  the  manufac- 
tored  product  on  Uie  other,  shall  once 
more  have  restored  the  bahmot/' 


In  plain  English,  this  amounts  to  a 
confession  that  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing trade  is  going  down-hill  with 
as  rapid  strides  as   possible.     We 
have    always    anticipated  the  time 
when  this  result  would  arrive,  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
proving  it  bpr  the  sage  of  Westbury. 
The  article  is  worth  wading  through, 
for  the  singular  light  it  throws  on  the 
gross  inconsistency  of  the  Free-traders. 
It  now  appears  that  the  production  of 
negro  slaves  in  America  cannot  be 
stimulated  to  a  higher  rate  of  increase 
than  3  per  cent  per  annum,  and  that 
such  increment  does  not  suffice  to 
pick  for  our  manufacturers  sufficient 
cotton  for  their  mills,  considering  the 
increased  demand  of  the  raw  material 
for  the  manufactories  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  the  Continent. 
Be  it  remarked  that  this  was  the 
principal  trade,  and  almost  the  only 
one,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  lament- 
able experiment  was  made.     Wool 
and  flax  we  can  produce  at  home; 
but   not   COTTON.     That   depended 
upon  the  maintenance  of  slavery  in 
America,  and  the  breeding  of  human 
beings  liable  to  be  bought  and  sold. 
Amazing  are  the  different  aspects  of 
philanthropy,  according  to  the  inter- 
est  of    the    philanthropists.      The 
Quakers  and  Free-traders  were  the 
very  first  who  clamoured  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  our  colonies.  That 
was  done,  and  righteously  in  principle, 
though  wrongfully  in    detail.      No 
sooner  was  it  done  than  they  shouted 
for  the  lowering  of  the  sugar  duties ; 
canicKl  that  point;  and  then  trans- 
ferred their  custom,  without  hesitation^ 
to  the  foreign  Slave  States  I    They 
had  adopted  a  new  doctrine  better 
suited  to  the  convenience  of  their 
pockets.  " No  slavery!  "  was  silenced 
by  the  maxim  of  ^'  Buy  in  the  cheap- 
est market."     The  same  rule  was 
applicable  at  home.    "  Why  protect 
the  British  labourer  when  you  can  get 
com  cheaper  from  the  Polish  or  the 
Bussianserf?"  and  Hodge  is  straight- 
way  dismissed   to   the   workhouse. 
But  now  the  shoe  begins  to  pinch  in 
a  different  quarter.    For  many  years 
our  cotton-miUs  have  been  fed  with 
raw  material,  the  product  of  slave 
labour.      Our  excellent  philanthro- 
pists never  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  make   any  remonstrance 
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against  thaJt^  so  long  as  the  supply 
was  plentiful.  So  they  went  on  spitt- 
ing and  maltiplying  chimney-stalks, 
nntil  Samboes  master  began  to  think 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  spin 
Samboes  raw  material  himself.  In- 
stantly, upon  that,  the  whole  case  is 
changed.  Our  readers  cannot  fail  to 
recollect  that,  within  the  last  six 
months,  the  Free-traders,  one  and  all 
of  them,  represented  our  colonies  as 
useless  and  expensive  encumbrances, 
which  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  as  fast 
as  possible,  or  at  all  events  which  we 
shftuld  not  retain  if  they  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  us.  We  are  gratified  now 
to  learn  from  the  Economist  that, 
since  these  provoking  slaves  will  not 
propagate  fast  enough,  there  is  a  fair 
chance  of  some  of  the  despised  colo- 
nies being  taken  under  the  protecting 
wing  of  Manchester. 

**  Our  hopes, "  says  the  writer,  "  lie 
in  a  very  different  direction ;  (from 
India)  we  look  to  our  West  Indian, 
African,  and  Australian  colonies,  as  the 
quarters  from  which,  would  Govern- 
ment afford  eveiy  possible  facility — 
(we  ask  and  wish  for  no  more)— we 
might,  ere  long,  draw  such  a  supply  of 
cotton,  as  would,  to  say  the  least, 
make  the  fluctuations  of  the  American 
crop,  and  the  varying  proportion  of  it 
which  falls  to  our  share,  of  far  less 
consequence  to  our  prosperity  than 
they  now  are  I " 

This  is  a  precious  fellow!  Six 
months  ago  he  would' have  handed 
over  our  West  Indian  colonies  to  any 
one  who  would  have  taken  them,  and 
expressed  himself  thankful  for  the  de- 
Uverance.  iVoir,  when  his  ordinary 
supplies  of  cotton  begin  to  fail,  he  is 
ready  to  urge  Government  to  look  to 
their  social  condition ! 

The  message  of  the  American  presi- 
dent, and  the  letter  of  Mr  Meredith, 
have  since  fallen  like  a  thunder- clap 
on  the  appalled  ear  of  Manchester. 
The  only  market  in  which  the  cotton 
men  hoped  to  gain  a  large  increase  of 
consumption,  must  henceforth  dwin- 
dle. America,  more  wise  than  Britain, 
sees  the  plain  advantage  of  protection. 

And  now,  for  the  present  month, 
we  shall  bring  our  remarks  to  a  dose. 
The  subject  is  by  no  means  exhansted. 


So  much  sophistry  and  so  much  false- 
hood has  been  uttered  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Free- traders,  that  it  will 
requure  both  time  and  labour  to  ex- 
pose it ;  but  we  pledge  ourselves  that 
no  effort  of  ours  shall  be  wanting  for 
that  purpose.    We  place  great  reli- 
ance m  the  good  sense  of  the  nation ; 
and  we  are  firmly  convinced  that,  how- 
ever long  may  be  the  endurance  of 
the  intermediate  struggle,  the  ultimate 
result  must  be  a  return  to  those  prin- 
ciples under  the  guidance  of  which 
Britain  attained  her  greatness,  and 
without  which  she  must  necessarily 
forfeit  her  rank  in  the  scale  of  the 
nations.    In  so  far  as  the  agricultural 
condition  and  prospects  of  Scotland 
are  concerned,  we  look  upon  the  case 
as  nearly  complete ;  and,  were  it  our 
last  word,  we  affirm  that,  we  have 
stated  it,  to  the  best  of  our  belief, 
without  exaggeration  of  any  kind. 
What  errors  we  may  have  committed 
may  be  set  down  freely  to  ignorancct 
presumption,  or  any  other  frailty  of 
the  human  mind,  except  what  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  fraUty — a  sincere 
desire  to  bring  forward  and  elicit  the 
truth.    Better  champions  than  we  are, 
fbr  the  interests  of  our  country,  might 
unquestionably  be  found  elsewhere ; 
but,  as  no  soldier,  however  mean  may 
be  his  rank,  is  unimportant  in  the  day 
of  battle,  we  have  held  it  our  duty  to 
state  what  we  know  to  be  the  truth, 
and  we  abide  by  what  we  have  stated. 
If  any  man  supposes—as  has  been, 
asserted — that  we  are  acting  as  the 
organ  or  expositor  of  any  distinct  class 
in  the  community,  he  utterly  misin- 
terprets the  principles  to  which  we 
believe  this  Magazine  owes  the  whole 
of  its  celebrity  and  its  power.    What 
we  advocate  now,  as  we  have  always 
advocated,  are  the  true  interests  of  the 
nation-— of  Great  Britain  as  incorpora- 
ted by  the  Act  of  Union— of  Scotland 
as  our  especial  field.    If  in  anything 
we  have  used  hard  words,  we  plead 
the  same  apology  as  was  made  for 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun — "  Sed   quid 

VETAT  mJUM  IN  FUNERE  MATRIS 
COMMOVERI,  AUT  CIVEM  FORTEM  IN 
EFFERENDAM  FUNERE  PATRIAM,  DO- 
LORE  GRAVITER  XNXmi?" 
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CIVIL  RBVOLDTION  IK  THE  CANADAS. 


Ws  had  intended  changing  the  title 
of  oar  papers  on  the  Canadas,  and 
throwing  together  for  the  Magazine 
the  resolts  of  many  years*  experience, 
and  many  opportimities  of  observing 
the  lights  and  shades  of  colonial  life. 
Not  that  we  had  a  new  system  of 
settlement  to  propound,  or  a  new  art 
of  colonisation  to  illostrate.  Oar  pur- 
pose was  simply  to  have  conducted 
the  reader  along  the  high  road  of 
colonial  life,  and  to  have  pointed  oat 
to  him,  on  the  way,  honses  evidencing 
comfort,  respectability,  and  plenty, 
farms  proving  wealth  and  indepen- 
dence, and  bam-yards  filled  with 
stock  and  with  grain,  belonging  to 
men,  who,  bat  a  comparatively  short 
time  before,  had  been  laboaring  in 
Earope  without  a  hope  beyond  their 
daily  bread,  or  a  prospect  bevond 
that  of  constantly  toiling  for  oUiers. 
We  had  purposed,  too,  telling  the 
story  of  how  these  men  rose;  and 
pointing  oat,  in  the  same  great  coun- 
try, thousands  upon  thousands  of 
openings  for  others  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. Nor  did  we  intend  stopping 
here.  There  is  a  large  class  of  men 
in  Great  Britain,  who,  feeling  as  men, 
and  wishing  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
men,  cannot  look  very  comfortably 
around  them,  and  see  those  who  owe 
their  existence  to  them  likely  to  be 
left  worse  off  in  the  world  than  they 
were  left  themselves ;  yet  who  can- 
not, from  the  peculiar  organisation  of 
society  in  Britain,  help  themselves; 
and  who  are  often  prevented — 
through  family  connexions  that  bring 
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them  no  good,  and  family  pride  that 
often  sickens  much  more,  than  it  ele- 
vates the  heart— even  from  using  those 
exertions  and  efforts  that  might  better 
their  condition.  We  purposed  point- 
ing out  the  adaptation  of  the  colonies 
to  such  men,  and  their  adaptation  to 
the  colonies.  But  this  to  us  agree- 
able undertaking— for  we  believe  it 
might  be  attended  with  good-*-we 
are  obliged  for  the  present  to  abandon, 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  colonies 
with  lespect  to  their  government  and 
the  institutions  of  England ;  and  to 
see  if  we  cannot  suggest  a  plan  where- 
by those  we  might  induce  to  settle  in 
them  might  not  lose  the  protection, 
the  glory,  and  the  fostering  care  of 
their  mother  country. 

The  legislation  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  is  marked  by  some , 
peculiar  and  distinctive  features  over 
that  of  perhaps  any  other  portion  of 
her  legislative  history.  These  are 
eminentlv,  a  studied  and  intentional 
disregard  of  the  teachings  and  the 
experience  of  the  past,  in  an  over- 
weening confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  present  measures,  and  their  beinji^ 
proof  against  all  fdture  disasters ;  a 
sort  of  supercilious  spuming,  in  sail- 
ing under  the  new  canvass  of  free 
trade,  of  all  the  old  landmarks  which 
saved  England's  power  from  many  a 
shipwreck,  and  her  glory  from  manv 
a  stain.  It  will  hardly  be  denied, 
that  that  portion  of  Great  Britain's 
national  worth  which  is  made  up  of 
her  achievements,  of  her  gloiy,  ever 
well-eamed,  and  of  her  mme,  ever 
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dearly  bought,  has  been  and  is  re- 
garded, by  the  philosophy  of  the 
Manchester  school  of  politicians,  as  a 
possession  by  no  means  worth  its  cost, 
and  little  worth  the  keeping.  Mav 
it  not,  in  truth,  be  fiurly  preflnmeo, 
from  the  movements  that  hare  fol- 
lowed the  portentous  measure  of  free 
trade,  and  from  the  recent  agitations 
and  speeches  of  its  principal  pro- 
moters, that  they  are  seeking  to 
establish  a  new  description  of  glory 
for  Great  Britain ;  that  they  are 
endeavouring  to  change  her  whole 
nationsd  character ;  that  they  are,  in 
short,  seeking  to  raze  all  the  former 
monuments,  sacred  to  ker  greatness,  in 
order  to  construct,  in  their  stead,  monu- 
ments sacred  to  their  own?  Clearly 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  evoked  it,  is  destructive  alike  of 
reverence  fbr  the  wisdom,  and  pride 
in  the  achievements,  of  the  past. 
Neither  is  it  unnatural,  with  the  ^ews 
of  this  school  of  politidaos,  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  free^trade  move- 
ment has  ever  advanced,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  succeeded  in  converting 
Great  Britain  to  the  belief,  that  the 
whole  mind  <^  the  past  was  i^rouded 
in  darkness  and  error.  It  could  not, 
therefbre,  be  expected  to  inspire  ad- 
miration or  reverence,  for  what  i^  thus 
I»'actically  taught  men  to  condemn 
and  repudiate.  And  it  may  well 
indeed  seek  to  establish  a  new  and  a 
great  glory  for  Britmn ;  for  assuredly 
great  is  the  gloiy,  and  great  is  the 
national  possession  of  which  it  is  fiftst 
bereaving  her.  The  essential  spirit 
of  nati(mal  patriotism^that  ch^al- 
rous  feeling  or  disinterestedness,  which 
once  made  Britons  proud  of  forgetting 
the  worid  for  their  country,  and  them- 
selves in  ite  defence — ^where  is  it? — 
what  is  now  swiftly  becoming  ifs  doom? 
Is  it  not  palpably  withering  beneath 
the  cold  shadow  of  free-trade  philo- 
sophy? Are  not  the  oosmopK^tan 
doctrines  of  free  trade  rapidly  making 
BritonsforgBttheir  country?  Are  these 
doctrines  not  absorbing  all  the  energies 
of  the  nationln  the  strugglesof  avarice? 
Are  they  not  sinking  every  patriotic, 
every  noble  natiooal  feeling,  in  the  love 
of  gain?  Speak  now  of  a  measure  in- 
volving the  g^My,  the  shame,  and  the 
interests  of  England,  or  of  even  a 
single  dass  in  England,  and  what  will 
be  its  i«obable  treatment?  The  glori- 


ous part  may  have  a  few  advocates, 
who  will  be  laughed  at  for  their  anti- 
quated notions;  or  it  may  serve  to 
evoke  a  few  bright  ideas  in  a  debate — 
the  modem  surplusage  of  great  m^^s 
speeches.  The  shame  part  may  occa- 
sion a  feeling  of  effervescent  indigna- 
tion for  the  moment.  But  the  interest 
portion  will  instantly  call  forth  all 
the  energies  of  the  economic  mind 
of  Britain,  and  will  soon  accumulate 
such  an  avalanche  of  figures  and  cal- 
culations, as  will  bear  down  and  crush 
every  other  consideration  before  it. 
It  was  once  thought  wise  that  men 
should  be  taught,  through  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  forefathers,  the  value 
of  their  institutions.  Free-trade  phi- 
losophy calls  it  wiser  to  teach  them 
to  forget  forefathers,  achievements, 
and  aU,  in  a  gigantic  struggle  for 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  ''  Ck>n* 
found  your  acquiring  a  manly  pride 
by  learning  your  hereditary  right  to 
it  P'  is  the  language  of  this  school  of 
politidans,  and  the  language  they  are 
npidly  teaching  England.  ^Gtve 
us  the  pride  of  money."  "  Britain 
against  the  world,  as  long  as  Britaiii 
pays ;  but  the  world  against  Britain^ 
the  moment  she  doesn't,"  are  the 
p(^ar  and  practical  leesoia  of  the 
Manchester  8chool,-*tbough  a  na- 
tion's glory,  all  the  worid's  experi- 
ence teaches  us,  is  the  veiy  vitality 
of  its  patriotism.  A  throne  or  a 
republic,  without  such  flowers  bloom- 
ing around  it,  is  a  poor,  unsightly, 
unlovable  thing,  having  nothing  for 
a  people's  affections  to  ding  to ;  vet 
are  not  these  flowers  fast  withering 
round  the  throne  of  England  ?  Are 
not  the  memories  of  tiie  nation,  whteh 
nourish  and  keep  them  alive,  being 
obliterated  by  the  all-powerftil  ten- 
dencies of  a  political  philosophy 
which  recognises  no  greatness  but  t^ 
of  money,  and  no  pursuit  worth  fol- 
lowing but  that  of  material  interests  ? 
Are  not  the  ties,  too,  whidi  bind  sub- 
jects together,  and  the  duties  ^friiich 
men  owe  to  each  o^er  in  a  state,  of 
harmonising  their  interests  for  the 
common  gc^,  and  of  making  mutual 
sacrifices  for  national  unity  and  great 
nationid  destiny,  being  fiwt  rdaxed 
and  forgotten  in  Great  Britain  ? 

The  parties  ruling  the  United  States 
of  America  are  at  this  moment  min- 
ing 8a<»iflces  oi  tiie  vastest  magi^ 
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tade  to  each  other— Mctifioes  of  great 
principles  as  well  as  of  great  interests^ 
And  wliy  ?  Beoanso,  did  they  not  do 
80,  the  republic  could  not  hold  toge- 
ther perhaps  for  a  twelTemonth ;  and, 
once  severed,  they  know  full  well 
i^at  would  be  the  ma^tude  of  their 
disaster.  Mutual  sacrifices  and  con- 
cessions are,  in  truth,  the  ties  that 
bind  them  together,  ijet  dieir  oon* 
flioii  fliory  aad  their  common  destiny, 
let  the  knowledge  of  what  they  haye 
aduered  united,  and  whMt  they  would 
become  if  severed,  onoe  £eu1  to  pro- 
duce a  patriotism,  or  na^nal  virtue, 
powerful  enough  to^cause  them  to  yield 
sectional  interests  for  the  common 
good,  and  to  forego  great  party  prin- 
dples  and  objects,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  tiieir  institutions  and  the 
integrity  of  their  government*  and 
gioiy  would  soon  t&e  leave  of  their 

,  Now  in  Great  Britain,  ifbere  the 
operation  of  free  institutions  occa- 
skms  similaf  necessities  for  sacrifices 
and  ooncesskms  being  made  by  eadi 
great  dass  In  the  state  to  the  other, 
or  others,  in  order  to  secure  that  bar* 
mony  and  unity  necessary  to  all  na- 
tional permanency,  and  to  the  perpe- 
tuation <^  national  power,  what  does 
the  legiriation  of  the  last  ten  years 
exhibit?  Does  it  not  exhibit  one  great 
dass  struggling  for  the  |^ant*s  power 
over  another,  and,  havmg  gained  it, 
ttingitlikeagiant?  In  thegreatco* 
partaery  in  national  property  and  na- 
tional destiny,  men  owe  it  to  each 
other  to  balance  their  books  foiriy  as 
to  national  advantages.  What  ruing 
one  large  dass,  though  it  may  tempo- 
rarily benefit  another,  must  eventually 
ndn  the  nation.  A  nation  cannot) 
more  than  an  individual,  bear  a  oon- 
fltaatly  mortifyine  limb.  ;Now  it  is 
hnpoesible  for  an  mtdlimit  mind  not 
to  see,  not  to  have  the  convicti<m 
foieed  upon  it,  that  fiee  trade  In  Bri- 
taio  is  destroying  the  great  agricul- 
tural limb  of  the  state;  and  that,  if 
the  giant's  power  is  much  longer 
widded  by  the  giant,  foaifiil  conse* 
quenoes  must  ensue. 

But  whether  the  philosophy  of  ttte 
trade  hasproduced,  or  isproandng,suoh 
great  dianges  as  these  upon  English 
national  character— whether  it  to  un- 
Analifyfng  England  to  the  extent  that 
iveiavekidicatedornot^weca&aiiawer, 


at  least,  for  its  training  to  forgetfolnesa 
of  Britain  the  North  American  colo- 
nies. We  can  answer  for  its  causing 
the  sinking  of  the  sutnect  in  the  ava- 
ridous  straggler  for  "  material  inte- 
rests**  in  America.  We  can  answer 
for  its  obliterating  all  national  memo- 
ries, obligations,  and  ties  on  the  purt 
of  the  colonists,  in  following  the  selfish 
lessons  that  have  been  sent  to  them 
fromEnglaod,  *^  to  take  care  of  them- 
sdves,  for  England  no  longer  cares 
for  them."  Periiaps  the  seeds  that 
have  been  tiirown  upon  the  winds  by 
firee-trade  discussions  in  Eo^and, 
have  first  taken  root  in  the  colonies. 
Feriums  it  was  designed  that  they 
should.  Be  this  as  it  may,  let  Eng- 
kuid  learn  firom  the  result  of  these 
on  the  colonies  what  it  may  soon  be 
witii  herself.  Let  her  learn,  by  their 
example,  the  ed^t  of  the  doctrines, 
that  allegiaiu^e  may  be  made  wholly 
subservient  to  interest,  and  that  love 
oi  country  mast  give  way  to  love  of 
gain. 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  the  month  in 
which  we  write,  tiie  dij  of  Montreal 
presented  an  appearance  that  no  simi- 
lariy  situated  dty  in  the  world  per- 
haps ever  presented  before.  Its  whole 
British  population,  educated  to  busi- 
ness, little  accustomed  to  ordinary 
exerdses,  least  of  all  to  those  of 
war,  were  in  the  short  space  of  a 
fow  days  literally  converted  into  an 
army ;  for,  though  they  knew  not  the 
use  of  arms,  and  were  incapable  of 
mtematic  movem^ts,  yet  each  had 
me  heart  to  grarale,  hand  to  hand, 
witii  his  foe :  and  in  this  they  were 
soldieiB.  Old  men  of  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  accustomed  to 
ease  and  luxuries,  might  have  been 
seen,  at  this  period,  domg  duty  in  the 
streets  of  Montreal,  in  the  middle  of 
a  Canadian  winter's  night,  as  common 
senthids.  Boys,  taken  awi^  firom 
thdr  sdiools,  might  have  been  seen 
doing  the  same.  A  regiment  of  regu- 
lars at  the  time  marched  through  the 
dty ;  they  struck  up,  as  they  halted, 
an  air  as  fomiliar  as  the  rhymes  of 
children.  The  strahis  of  the  music 
were  drowned  in  the  n>ontaneous 
cheers  of  the  people.  Women  shed 
tears  of  gladness.  The  air  the  sol- 
diers played  was  OodsaceiMe  Queen! 
But  why  tills  enthusiasm?  and  why 
this  military  display?    Two-thirdsof 
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the  people  of  Lower  Canada  —  its 
French  iidiabitants— had  taken  np 
arms  AS^nst  the  institutions  of  Eng- 
land. The  people  of  Montreal  were 
British. 

Now  this  city  of  Montreal  was  little, 
if  at  all,  capable  of  military  defence. 
It  was  so  constructed  as  to  have  been 
peculiarly  liable  to  destruction  by 
fire ;  and,  at  the  time  that  the  spec- 
tacle we  have  faintly  sketched  might 
haye  been  witnessed,  the  chances  of 
war  were  at  least  two  to  one  against 
its  determined  British  inhabitants. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  property  in  this  dty 
was  owned  by  these  British  inhabit- 
ants ;  was  the  fruits  of  many  years  of 
their  honest  toil;  and  as  it  is  well 
known  that  policies  of  insurance  do 
not  coyer  losses  occasioned  by  the 
Queen's  enemies,  the  loss  to  them 
might  haye  been  total  had  it  been 
burned. 

These  British  inhabitants  of  Mon- 
treal, therefore,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  in  an  indefensible  city,  and 
with  the  chances  of  war  as  two  to  one 
against  them,  willingly  and  eyen 
cheerfully  jyerilled  their  liyes,  their 
families,  their  hearths,  their  property, 
tboir  all,  to  uphold  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  month  of  October  last,  up- 
wards of  twelye  hundred  persons,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  days— one- half  of 
whom  were  the  very  men  who  acted 
in  1838  as  we  haye  described — openly 
and  deliberately  called  upon  their  fel- 
low colonists  to  haul  down  the  flag  of 
Britain  upon  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica; and  coupled  that  request  with 
another,  that  the  flag  of  a  riyal  power 
should  be  put  up  in  its  stead. 

Now  what  are  the  causes  of  this  most 
extraordinary  change  ?  What  is  it 
which  has  exerted  so  powerful  an 
influence,  as  to  haye  caused  men 
capable  of  making  the  noblest  sa- 
crifices to  uphold  the  institutions 
of  their  forefathers  at  one  time, 
capable  of  making  such  attempts  to 
destroy  them  at  another?  We  an- 
swer, emphatically,  it  was  free  trade 
and  its  attendant  philosophy.  It  was 
the  injuries  it  inflicted  upon  the  colo- 
nies—not in  the  spirit  of  national  com- 
promise or  mutual  sacrifices,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  the  giant  using  the  giant's 
power.    It  was  the  lessons,  too,  that 


accompanied  the  injuries.  It  was  the 
obliterating  the  loye  of  country  in  the 
pursuits  of  ayarice.  It  was  the  ruin- 
ous latitude  that  free-trade  philosophy 
had  to  allow  to  others,  in  claiming  the 
same  for  its  own  disciples. 

To  those  who  haye  closely  obseryed 
the  opinions  expressed  regarding  the 
colonies,  in  the  debates  upon  firee  trade^ 
little  need  be  said  to  proye  that  the  Man- 
chester school  of  politicians  not  only 
considered  their  connexion  with  Bri- 
tain as  of  no  importance,  but  as  actu- 
ally undesirable  in  itself.  Hiere  was 
no  attempt  made  at  harmonising  inte- 
rests with  them.  There  was  no  inten- 
tion expressed  of  making  sacrifices  for 
them,  and  incidentally,  as  we  shall 
show,  for  England.  There  was  ne 
respect  paid  to  their  loye  of  Britain ; 
for  loyalty  is  not  a  word  in  the  free- 
trade  catalogue.  But  there  was  % 
studious  and  intentional  under-rating 
and  disparaging  of  them  and  their 
country,  to  subserye  the  firee-trade 
cause,  and  to  destroy  the  force  that 
the  argument  of  their  ruin  might  pos- 
sibly naye  upon  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. They  were  made  the  subject 
too  of  cold,  mercenary  calculations, 
which  were  enough  to  insult  them  inUy 
sedition,  and  to  disgust  them  out  of 
their  connexion  with  the  mother  coun- 
try. When  the  disastrous  efflect  that 
the  loss  of  a  protection,  to  the  benefits 
of  which  they  had  been  educated  by 
En^and  for  fifty  years,  and  to  which  the 
whole  business  arrangements  of  theur 
country  were  as  much  adapted  and 
which  they  as  much  required  as  the  y  ery 
crops  in  their  ground  required  sunshine 
and  rain — when  these  were  pointed  out 
in  England,  how  were  they  met  by  the 
firee-trade  leaders?  Was  it  not  by  cold 
calculations  of  how  much  they  con- 
sumed per  head  of  this,  and  how  much 
they  consumed,  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  of  that ;  and  how 
much  they  cost  for  this,  and  how  little 
they  required  of  that ;  until,  by  some 
strange  mystification  of  arithmetic, 
they  were  made  out  to  be  an  actual  in- 
jury to  England.  And  had  the  colonies 
the  satisfaction,  if  they  must  needs  be 
injured  and  crippled,  of  knowing  that 
one  single  indiyidual  connected  with 
the  free-trade  moyement  had  the  jus- 
tice to  regret  the  imury  that  was 
being  perpetrated  agamst  them,  and 
to  say,  that  England  would  endeayour 
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to  retrieve  it  in  some  other  way  ?  We 
believe  we  are  jostified  ia  sayiog  there 
was  not  one.  The  vilification  of  the 
^^lonies  was  an  argnment  in  favour  of 
free  trade,  and  they  were  vilified. 
And  when  the  consequences  of  free 
trade  npon  the  colonies  have  been 
ailaded  to ;  when  the  shops  which  had 
been  bnilt,  in  expectation  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country  being 
stimulated  as  they  had  formerly  been, 
and  large  quantities  of  land  being 
taken  up  and  cleared,  as  was  form^y 
the  case — when  these  shops  became 
unrequired  and  useless ;  when  store- 
houses, and  wharves,  and  vessels,  and 
steamers,  which,  before  free  trade 
came  into  operation,  were  full  of  acti- 
vity, life,  and  business,  became  as  so 
much  deiad  property  on  the  hands  of 
their  owners,  and  the  people  connected 
with  them  had  to  seek  a  livdihood  by 
other  means,  and  in  other  places  than 
the  colonies :  when  these  disastrous 
consequences  of  free  trade  were  expe- 
rienced and  pointed  out,  how  were 
they  also  met?  how  were  they  regard- 
ed, and  were  the  colonists  sympathised 
with  on  account  of  them  ?  They  were 
spoken  of  and  accounted  for,  by  the 
free-trade  leaders,  in  a  spirit  similar  to 
the  following  paragraph — in  a  spirit 
of  exaggerated  detraction,  instead  of 
national  svmpathy  and  management. 
And  we  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
English  public,  if  the  succeeding  re- 
marks of  the  Daify  News  are  not  a 
fak  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
par^  that  paper  represents  are  in  the 
iabit  of  speaking  of  the  colonies : — 

"  The  argument  of  the  Montreal  traders 
18 :  '  The  Amerioana  are  more  prosperoos 
than  we.  If  our  territory  was  incorporated 
into  the  Union,  we  would  be  as  prosperous 
as  the  Americans.'  The  fallacy  of  this 
argument  is  obrious  to  dispassionate  look- 
ers-on. The  superior  prosperity  of  the 
Americans  was  as  marked  when  the  late 
Mr  Stuart  Tisited  Canada  and  the  United 
States  as  it  is  now.  It  has  not  originated 
in  the  change  of  British  mercantile  policy. 
It  has  all  along  been  owing  to  the  supe- 
rior energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Ameri- 
xans.  The  Canadians  were  listless,  rely- 
ing upon  protection  in  the  British  market; 
the  Americans  were  active,  because  they 
liad  only  their  own  enterprise  to  rely 
upon.  The  Americans,  in  the  position  of 
the  Canadians,  are  not  afriud  of  free  com- 
petition. The  stronghold  of  the  protec- 
-tionist  party  in  America  is  in  the  sea-board 


manufacturing  states.  If  the  Canadians 
would  be  as  prosperous  as  the  Americans, 
they  must  become  as  actire  and  enter- 
prising as  the  Americans.  The  self-go- 
Temment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  promoted  the  spirit  of  enterprise; 
but,  for  all  essential  purposes,  Canadians 
now  eigoy  that  spring  of  energy.  Canada 
annexed  to  the  United  States  would  ad- 
vance more  rapidly  than  Canada  under  its 
former  close  goyemment  and  protectiye 
system  did;  but  the  advance  would  be  the 
work  of,  and  its  profits  would  be  reaped 
by,  the  hardy  emigrants  firom  the  United 
States.  The  dreamers  who  think  that 
their  prosperity  depends  upon  their  being 
subject  to  this  or  the  other  goremment, 
not  upon  their  own  exertions,  would  be 
driven  to  the  wall  before  the  new-comers. 
Their  individual  plight,  be  that  of  the 
province  what  it  might,  would  be  worse 
than  ever." 

Now,  that  the  deductions  and  state- 
ments in  this  paragraph — ^if  thev  are 
intended  to  apply  to  the  state  of  Ca- 
nada before  as  weU  as  after  free  trade, 
and  they  certainly  seem  so  intended 
— are  as  untrue,  ungenerous,  and  un- 
just, towards  the  colonists— towards 
the  hardy,  persevering,  and  hard- 
working people  of  Great  Britain  in 
them — as  .they  are  grossly  misrepre- 
sentative  and  unfair  with  respect  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country— we  here 
undertake  and  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
reader  satisfactorilv  to  prove. 

We  are  no  enemies  to  the  American 
States;  and  in  the  incidental  refer- 
ences we  have  had  occasion  to  make 
to  them,  in  the  course  of  our  papers 
upon  the  colonies,  we  have  candidly 
and  fully  admitted  their  extraordinary 
advancement ;  we  have  conceded  to 
the  fullest  the  great  impetus  their  pe- 
culiar working  of  the  institutions  of 
Britain — ^for  this  is  in  reality  the  true 
state  of  the  case — ^has  imparted  to 
human  progress.  But  we  are  practi- 
cally and  well  acqudnted  wiUi  their 
agricultural  interests,  and  with  much 
of  theur  great  countnr,  and  with  the 
comforts  and  prospenty  enjoyed  and 
gained  by  its  farmers ;  and  we  are 
also  wen  and  practically  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  we  assert  without  fear  of  ques- 
tion by  any  man  in  America  who  un- 
derstands the  matter,  that,  in  period 
of  settlement,  and  prosperity  to  show 
for  it ;  in  crops  raised  nom  the  land, 
and  evidences  of  good  management 
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and  good  £uii^g ;  in  stock  proving 
comfort  and  plenty ;  in  houses,  car- 
riages, dress ;  in  all  that  establishes 
that  an  agricultural  people  are  easy 
in  their  circumstances,  and  are  eujoj- 
ing  comfort  and  plenty — the  farmers 
of  Upper  Canada  are  behind  none  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
are  before  them  in  many. 

Now,  I/)ndon,  a«  all  the  world 
knows,  is  a  great  leviathan  city ;  but 
its  being  so  does  not  prove  that  indi- 
vidual comfort,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity are  greater  in  it  than  they  are 
m  many  a  small  town  in  England. 
The  United  States,  too,  have  vastly 
more  territory  than  Upper  Canada 
has;  have* many  larger  and  more 
bustling  cities,  and  have  finer  and 
more  gorgeous  steamers;  but  this 
does  not  prove,  more  than  London  does 
as  respects  England,  that  this  larger 
territory  brings  greater  prosperity, 
hiealth,  and  comfK^rt,  to  the  fEurmers  in 
it,  than  Canada  does ;  that  the  business 
in  the  larger  and  bustling  cities  is 
more  healthy,  or  more  profitable,  than 
that  which  is  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  the  people's  wants  in  Canada ;  or 
thai  the  gorgeous  steaBiers  pav  better, 
or  are  better^  than  those  which  are 
adapted  to  the  purposes,  and  are  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  eonvenienoeB 
and  comforts,  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  the  Canadas.  The  question 
ther^OTe^  to  any  man  who  has  settled 
in  either  ooimtiy,  or  who  wishes  to  do 
00,  is  not  how  much  larger  one's  terri- 
tory is  over  that  of  the  other,  bnt 
which  secures,  and  has  secured,  the 
greater  amount  of  benefits  and  pfoa- 
perity  for  the  same  anM>unt  of  laboar 
and  capital  invested  in  it ;  and  which 
has  by  experience  been  proved  to  be 
the  most  desirable  place  for  man  to 
live  in  ?  Now,  that  the  only  interest 
which  Great  Britain  has  ever  fostered 
or  encouraged  in  America,  and  indeed 
the  only  interest  which,  with  Ker  po- 
licy of  manufacturing  for  the  colonies, 
she  has  allowed  to  grow  np  in  them 
— ^namely,  their  agricultural  interest — 
was  not  in  Canada,  before  firee  trade 
withered  it,  behmd  its  state  in  any 
part  of  America ;  and  that  the  Canadas 
as  a  country  were  before  any  portion  of 
it,  we  adduce  the  conclusive  and  un- 
%««stionable  proof,  that,  distributed 
over  the  last  thirty  years,  twenty-five 
thoosand  shrewd  and  sagadous  Ameri- 


can dtiaens  have  left  the  instita^na 
that  theysomuch  prized,  have  £M«gona 
the  temptations  of  their  magnificent 
prairies  and  vaUeys  that  the  world 
has  heard  so  much  of,  and  have  taken 
leave  of  all  thdr  fine  and  lurospeiooa 
cities,  to  take  np  their  abode  in  Upper 
Canada.  Ab  equally  condnsive 
evidenoe  that  the  legitimate  bosineaa 
of  the  province  was,  in  proportion  to 
the  reqniroments  of  the  country,  al- 
ways m  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
state,  we  adduce  the  fact  of  the  inva* 
riable  success  in  every  branch  of 
business  that  they  ever  engaged  in» 
in  Upper  Canada,  of  these  same  Ame- 
rican citiaens.  And  we  here  state  it 
as  a  £act  that  will  not  be  denied  by  a 
sin^e  American  furmer  in  the  pro* 
vince,  that,  before  free  trade  pros- 
trated its  agricultural  interests,  there 
was  not  a  single  farmer,  Amezicaa  or 
of  other  count^— with  the  exoeptMmof 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1^7-8— 
who  would  have  been  willing  to  ex* 
change  his  property  for  similar  pro- 
perty in  any  part  of  the  whole  United 
States.  AsA  does  not,  in  truth,  the 
fact  that  these  Americans  casM  and 
settled  in  tiie  provinoe,  under  their 
drenmstances,  and  with  their  fedingt 
of  regard  for  their  own  iastitationsy 
prove  that  this  srast  have  been  the 
case?  And  does  not  the  fact  of  theat 
men  carrying  with  them  the  saaae 
energy  and  industry  into  Canada  that 
their  Mends  were  possessed  of  in  Ae 
States,  prove,  that  in  everything  that 
marked  the  success  of  labour  in  a  ge- 
nerous land,  Canada  ooold  not  have 
been  behind  the  rest  of  America? 
But  it  is  a  well-known  f^t,  as  the 
Americans  quaintly  observe  of  them- 
selves, "that  they  do  not  love  to 
work  as  well  as  the  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  do.**  They  are,  as  a  na- 
tion, given  to  speculating;  and  an 
American  farmer  or  mechanic  would 
rather  at  any  time  make  a  dollar  by 
a  "  trade,"  than  he  would  t^o  by  hard 
work.  So  that,  in  the  march  of  im- 
provement in  agriculture  in  the  Ca^ 
nadas,  and  in  the  growth  of  wealth, 
these  American  settlers  are  by  na 
means  before  their  Canadian  neigh- 
bours ;  and,  excepting  where  they  have 
combined  some  business  with  their 
fanning,  they  have  not  wherewithal  to 
show  that  they  have  equally  prospered 
with  them.  Now,  these  are  facta— facte 
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wliofleforceaiid  justice  will  notbeqnes- 
tiooedby  a  single  indlTidaal  in  America 
who  onderstands  the  matter ;  and  we 
state  them,  not  only  with  the  view 
of  Tindicatin|f  oar  own  coantrjmem 
against  the  injnstice  oi  those  who  wil- 
MLy  or  ignorantlj  onderrate  their 
exertions  and  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended their  labours,  but  we  state  them 
to  save  the  Americans  themselves 
from  nnjost  and  nnfair  comparisons, 
and  in  defence  of  one  of  the  finest 
conntries  that  a  benefic^t  Creator 
ever  spread  oat  before  needy  bonuH 
nily — a  coontry  teeming  with  vauni^ 
prc^Miated  wealth;  with  a  climate 
irare,  bracing,  and  adapted  to  the 
lai^S^t  de?eloi»nent  of  the  best  ener- 
gies of  man,  and  with  millians  of 
openings  for  poverty  to  raise  itself 
out  of  the  ashes  of  its  degradation ; 
and  fcMT  capital  to  reproduce  itself  to 
an  extent  unheard  of  in  Europe. 

Now  the  people  living  adjacent  to 
JjBke  Wiod^mere  might  just  as  well 
be  supposed  to  be  an  inert,  unpros- 
perous  race,  because  their  beautiful 
little  lake  has  fewer  steamers,  aod  sail- 
ing craft,  and  bustle  upcm  it,  than  the 
Thames  exhibits  near  JLoiid(m,  as  the 
people  of  the  Ganadas,  in  comfort  and 
]»t)sperity,  can  be  said  to  be  behind 
those  of  the  States,  beeanse  their  towns 
have  less  bustle,  and  their  waters 
fewer  steamers  siad  less  trade  i4K>b 
thenu  The  Canadaa  have  been,  and 
are,  a  purely  agricultural  country;  and 
it  is  in  th&  req>ect  only  they  can  be 
compared  with  the  rest  of  America. 
Thehr  trade  and  business  is,  and  could 
onfy  have  been,  suoh  as  natnrally 
grew  out  of  their  other  interests.  If 
that  trade  and  business  was,  though 
kss  bustting  than  that  of  the  Stat^ 
ae  it  naturallv  woidd  be  from  its  cha- 
racter, healuy  and  paying,  no  man 
could  expect  more  of  it.  Have  we 
not  fairiy  proved  that  it  must  have 
been  so  ?  But  if  any  traveller  wiahee 
to  judge  truly  and  justly  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada an4  the  States,  he  must  not  skim 
over  their  borders,  and  be  deceived 
by  the  superficial  glare.  He  must 
learn  the  intrinsie  value  of  the  thing 
itself,  by  gmng  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  He  must  see  men  plough. 
He  must  see  how  deep  they  plough, 
and  what  sort  of  cattle  they  plough 
with,  and  how  hard  they  wt>ric.  He 
must  examine  the  fhrmeis'  houses, 


and  learn  how  they  are  finished,  fur- 
nished, and  provkioned.  He  must 
hover  round  their  bars-yards,  and 
linger  alon^  their  fences.  He  must 
witness  their  harvests,  and  be  fortu- 
nate ^Aough  occasionally  to  be  their 
guests.  He  must  make  his  observa- 
tions on  their  children ;  and  we  would 
excuse  him  ev^  coming  a  little  closer 
to  their  young  women,  akhough  it 
would  be  hardly  &ir  to  expect  him  to 
judge  impartially  under  such  circum- 
stances. Bat  let  any  man  of  intelli- 
g^ice  do  this  with  regard  to  the  far- 
mers of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  any 
portion  of  the  American  States— we 
care  not  whiel^— and  if  he  does  not 
find  tiiat  industry  has  secured  as 
large  rewards,  and  the  farmers  have 
as  many  comforts,  in  the  British  pos« 
sessions  as  the  Ammcaa,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  say  that  our  iq>wards  of 
seventeen  years*  practieal  experience 
in  them  has  been  of  no  use  to  as ;  or, 
to  use  the  words  of  an  American  friend 
of  ours  upon  the  subject,  *^  we  might 
be  mdined  to  recommend  his  firiends 
not  to  trust  him  very  hr  away  from 
home  again." 

But  now  we  would  put  it  to  the 
proverbisd  sense  of  justice  and  fairness 
of  the  people  of  England,  if  the  calling 
suoh  men  *^  listless,  relying  upon  pro- 
tecUoB  in  the  British  market,"  is  a 
fidr  way  of  treating  them,  after  edu- 
cating th^n  to  the  benefits  of  that 
protection;  and  after  checking  the 
manufacturing  interests  tiiat  might 
have  grown  up  in  the  c<donies,  and 
placed  them  on  a  par  with  the  States, 
Mr  the  express  benefit  of  the  manu- 
£MturiBg  interests  of  Britain?  Men 
who  bmit  vessels,  and  stere-housea, 
and  purchased  pn^erty  in  the  cokk 
Bies,  upon  the  faith  that  England, 
hav^  established  the  system  of 
manufacturing  for  them,  would  con- 
tinue that  of  diseriminatiBg  in  their 
fhvour  in  her  mariceta,  have  now  not 
only  their  property  in  ruin  on  their 
hamls,  but  they  are  idmsed  because  it 
is  in  ruins.  Farmers  who,  as  we 
have  shown,  aad  as  no  man  in  America 
will  dmy,  have  worked  hard,  and 
have  wherewithal  to  show  for  it — have 
adneved  that  which  is  no  less  a  credit 
to  thems^ves  tiian  it  is  to  the  country 
they  came  from — are  vilified  because 
they  complain  that  England's  policy, 
in  destroying  manufacturing  interests 
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in  the  colonies,  has  depriyed  them  of 
a  home  market  such  as  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  have  got;  and  Eng- 
land's free-trade  sjstem,  in  destroying 
so  mnch,  and  injnring  so  mnch  more 
property,  in  the  colonies,  has  involved 
them  in  the  general  depression  and 
retrogression.  The  plain  English,  and 
the  plain  tmth  of  the  whole  matter,  is 
this — ^that  the  free-trade  leaders  of 
England,  havinesacrificed  the  colonies, 
are  desirons  of  making  their  former 
history  harmonise  with  the  pictnre  of 
the  injury  and  min  they  have  brought 
npon  them.  But  we  trust  that  we 
have  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  honest  roan,  what  we  promised 
we  shonld^namely,  that  the  attempt 
is  no  less  nnjnst  and  unfair  to  the 
colonists,  to  their  industry,  and  to 
thehr  perseverance,  than  it  is  to  the 
country  they  came  from— its  institu- 
tions, and  its  patient,  cheerful,  and 
successful  labour. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length 
upon  this  matter;  and  for  two  reasons. 
Toe  first  is,  because  the  reiteration  of 
the  same,  or  similar  remarks  and  re- 
flections as  those  contained  in  the 
extract  we  have  made  from  the  Daily 
New8^  has  given  a  false  impression, 
both  in  England  and  America,  of  the 
true  state  of  the  Canadas.  People, 
forgetting  that  they  were  settled — at 
least  the  great  province  of  Upper 
Canada  was — by  tbe  very  same  people 
who  have  settled  the  greater  portion 
of  the  States,  and  by  whose  labour 
these  States  have  become  what  they 
are — ^people  in  England,  unknowingly 
or  unthinkingly,  have  been  led  to 
associate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  with  ideas  of  listlessness, 
inertness,  and  poverty,  when,  in 
truth,  on  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  there  is  not  a  hardier  or  a 
steadier  working  people,  or  a  people 
whose  success,  independence,  and 
comfort  would  afibrd  a  better  example 
to  the  poor  of  Europe.  The  loco- 
motives by  which  the  farmers  of 
Canada  should  be  judged  of,  after  all, 
are  thehr  waggons  and  their  teams. 
The  bustle  which  best  shows  their 
prosperity,  is  the  bustle  of  their  har- 
vest fields.  The  business  which 
gives  the  best  proof  of  success  to  the 
world,  is  that  which  can  show  good 
balance-sheets,  and  few  bankrupt- 
cies.   Now,  bi^re  firee  trade  over- 


took the  prosperity  of  these  colonies, 
we  can,  with  the  most  perfect  safety, 
challenge  any  and  all  America  to 
show  a  better  state  of  things  in  aU 
these  several  branchesof  their bushiess 
and  interests,  than  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada  did  and  could  exhttiit. 
We  have  felt  that  we  owed  it  to 
this  great  province,  to  this  province 
which  might,  and  we  trust  will,  be 
made  a  great  right  ann  of  Britain's 
power  and  empire,  to  say  thus  mndi 
m  its  defence.  We  owed  it  to  the 
manly  and  hard-working  people  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotlana,  who 
have  settled  in  it,  and  whose  industnr 
and  skill  have  made  many  parts  of  it 
the  very  gardens  of  America,  to 
shield  them  against  the  unjust  repre- 
sentations that  have  been  sent  abroad 
to  the  worid  concerning  them,  and 
that  have  been  the  more  galling,  be- 
cause they  have  emanated  from  home 
and  friends.  Our  other  reason  for 
going  into  this  matter  so  fully,  is  to 
ask,  at  this  important  juncture,  how 
it  is  possible  to  expect  that  these 
colonists  will  or  can  continue  loyal 
to  Britain  long^with  vilification  and 
detraction  thus  added  to  the  injuries 
that  thev  have  so  unquestionably  and ' 
undeniably  suffered  ?  They  point  to 
their  vessels  lying  unused,  and  rotting 
in  their  harbours ;  and  they  point  to  the 
lands  of  the  province  not  beingtaJcen  up 
as  they  used  to  be,  and  those  that  are 
cleared  not  paying  for  the  labour  of 
tilling  them :  and  they  ask  themselves, 
and  they  ask  America,  and  they  ask 
England,— Why  is  it  so?  And  all 
answer— Free  trade  will  not  make  it 
pay  to  clear  the  lands;  free  trade 
will  not  make  it  pay  to  till  the  lands; 
free  trade  has  knocked  Canadian 
farming  on  the  head.  Yet  free  tradeu 
upon  hearing  this,  turns  round  and 
asserts  it  to  be  all  false,  and  says 
that  the  vessels  are  decaying  be- 
cause the  Canadians  are  too  indolent 
to  use  them,  although  they  have  no- 
thing to  carry.  Free  trade  says,  that 
the  stagnation  of  the  country,  and  the 
indisposition  of  people  to  settle  in  it, 
are  owing  to  the  country's  own  back- 
wardness, are  the  result  of  its  inert- 
ness; whereas  we  have  shown  that 
its  people,  of  all  others  on  earth, 
least  deserve  such  injustice  and  in- 
sults at  the  hands  of  England.  Free 
trade,  when  driven— for  it  sometimes 
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la—to  admit  that  it  must  ineritably 
separate  Great  Britain  from  her 
colonies,  then  tnms  romid,  and 
charges  the  colonies  with  being  an 
*  expense  and  an  injory  to  England. 
Tet,  after  ail  this,  firee  trade  expects 
the  colonies  to  continue  loyal  to 
England.  Free  trade  affects  to  be 
shocked  at  the  effects  of  ihe  storm 
which  itself  palpably,  and  in  a  thou- 
sand ways,  sowed.  Free  trade  having 
sickened,  weakened,  and  struck  down 
the  colonies,  now  literally  stands  over 
them,  taunting  them  with  the  effects 
of  its  own  medicines,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  affects  to  wonder  that  they  should 
be  sick  or  depressed. 

That  these  effscU  of  free  trade 
upon  the  colonies  have  been  foresee 
and  accurately  judged  of  by  theshrewd 
and  far-seeing  mind  of  America,  we 
may  show,  by  quoting  the  opinions 
in  pohit  of  the  great  leading  journal 
of  the  New  England  States.  This 
journal,  the  Boston  Atlas^  like  many 
of  the  leading  papers  in  Britain,  is 
occasionally  contributed  to  by  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  great  Whig 
party  in  America ;  and  as  we  happen 
to  know  that  the  article  from  which 
we  quote  was  written  by  a  gentle- 
man who  commands  a  wide  and 
powerful  influence  as  a  statesman  and 
political  economist  in  the  States,  his 
views  may  be  considered  entitled  to 
the  greater  attention  in  England : — 

**  We  haye  said  that  Canada  has  been 
deliberately  sacrifioed  ;  and  we  hare  too 
bigh  an  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
British  ministry  not  to  suppose  that, 
when  they  made  the  saorifice,  they  fore- 
saw the  probable  ultimate  resnlt.  We  do 
not  beUere  that  they  will  be  sarprised  at 
the  moTements  which  are  now  taking 
place,  or  that  they  will  think  of  making 
<erioas  resistance  to  any  step  which  the 
ProTinces  may  decide  to  take — ^whether 
it  be  for  annexation  or  independence — 
though  we  haye  no  doubt  the  latter  would 
best  suit  their  riews,  for  graye  reasons 
upon  which  we  do  not  now  think  it  ne- 
eessary  to  expatiate. 

*  As  matters  now  stand,  Canada  is  an 
agrienltural  State,  paying  for  all  the 
manufkctures  she  consumes  in  the  raw 
productions  of  the  earth.  She  has  been 
but  a  yery  short  time  in  this  position,  and 
yet  she  already  groans  under  the  free-trade 
experiment.  Her  wants  are  the  same ;  but 
the  more  timber  and  com  she  exports,  the 
less  she  gets  for  them.  Instead  of  grow- 
ing rich  under  this  beneficent  fk«e-trade 
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system,  she  is  eyery  day  getting  poorer. 
She  has  had  enough  of  firee  trade,  and  is 
anxiously  seeking  some  way  of  escape 
firom  it.  Such  is  oyer  the  ineyitable  re- 
sult, when  the  attempt  is  made  to  pay  for 
manufMtures  yrith  raw  productions;  and 
the  longer  it  is  continued,  the  worse  will 
be  the  situation  of  the  agricultural  state. 
''  Can  she  mend  her  position  by  adopt- 
ing the  proposed  '  Remedy  1 '  If  her 
representatiyes  in  parliament  happen  to 
be  the  true  representatiyes  of  her  in- 
terests—which is  yery  ftur  from  certain— 
and  if  they  can  persuade  the  goyemment 
to  restore  the  bounty  upon  her  timber  and 
com— the  answer  is,  yes.  But  we  see 
little  chance  of  that,  for  the  situation  of 
Canada  is  perfectly  well  known  now  by 
that  same  goyemment;  her  case  has  been 
examined  in  all  its  bearings,  and  she  has 
been  deliberately  sacrificed  to  *free 
trade,' — in  other  words,  to  the  manufac- 
turing interest  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it 
yriU  take  something  more  than  the  elo- 
quence of  a  few  Canadian  orators,  ad- 
mitted to  seats  in  parliament,  to  induce 
that  interest  to  reconsider  her  case,  or  to 
yield  a  hair's-breadth  to  her  claims.  She 
has  not  been  sacrificed  through  ignorance, 
but  because  she  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
great  theory.  She  will  look  in  yain  to 
this  source  for  relief.  But  if  the  pro- 
posed consolidation  should  cause  British 
capital  to  cross  the  water  and  set  up 
manufacturing  establishments,  would  not 
the  end  be  gained!  Perhaps  so.  Of 
this,  howeyer,  the  chance  is  small,  unless 
labour  is  as  cheap  in  Canada  as  it  is  in 
England,  which  it  neyer  can  be  until  the 
United  SUtes,  ceasing  to  afford  any  pro- 
tection to  labour,  become  parties  to  the 
Free  Trade  Leaffue,  and  so  bring  all  the 
labour  of  North  America  down  to  the 
leyel  of  the  labour  of  Europe.  Such  a 
suicidal  system  can  neyer  be  pcmianently 
established  here,  and,  therefore,  we  look 
upon  this  second  source  of  lelief  as  equally 
yisionary  yrith  the  first."— Boiftm  AtloB- 

We  had  purposed  showing  that,  in 
addition  to  the  free  trade  party  in 
England's  having  literally  endeavonr- 
ed  to  injnre  and  insnlt  the  colonies 
ont  of  their  allegiance  to  thdr  mother 
country,  they  have  also  been  educat- 
ing them,  by  thehr  speeches  in  par- 
liament and  otherwise,  to  the  same 
end.  But  we  trust  that  we  have  al- 
ready proved  enough  to  satisfy  any 
man,  not  unwilling  to  believe  the 
truth,  that  if  some  men  in  the  colo- 
nies have  fallen  from  their  high  estate, 
they  have  but  taken  the  course  that 
the  free-trade  policy  of  England  left 
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epoi  te  tbem ;  the  cohtbo  that  that 
policy,  if  not  intentioiiftUy,  at  least 
inevital^y,  most  sooner  or  later  cooa- 
pel  them  to  take.  If,  therefore,  Eng- 
haad  thinks  that  those  men  in  the 
colonies  who  have  looked  towards 
another  government  have  •Acted  nn- 
worthily  of  themselves  and  of  her,  let 
her  lay  the  blame  at  once  on  those 
who  compelled  them  to  take  to  the 
boats  by  making  the  ship  no  longer 
a  iKMoe  for  them.  If  their  love  f(ff 
their  great  and  ^orious  mother  coun- 
try has  diminished,  it  is  only,  aad  it  is 
Bdely,  because  the  nutriment  which 
supported  the  affection  has  been 
poisoned  by  men  who  have  ruled  the 
councils  of  England.  Tet,  injured 
though  they  were,  and  galled  and 
insulted  though  they  unquefitionabW 
have  been,  to  palliate  aCnd  to  justiQr 
that  injury,  still,  we  believe  that  the 
loyalists  would  have  looked  beyond 
the  sway  of  the  free-trade  party  over 
England ;  would  have  be^  wiiUng  to 
trust  to  England's  justice  eventually 
doing  justice  to  them,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  lessons  which  we  have  already 
referred  to  as  having  been  diffused  by 
free-trade  philosophy  with  free  trade 
itself.  It  is  the  colonists  being  practi- 
cally told,  that  those  who  ruled  the 
councils  of  the  empire  would  do  the 
best  they  coukl  for  themselves,  and 
that  they  must  and  might  do  like- 
wise, that  made  the  inroads  upon 
their  loyalty.  It  is  the  utter  absenoe 
of  tiie  spirit  of  compromise— of  a  dis- 
position to  make  a  »ng1e  sacrifice^  or 
to  harmonise  a  single  interest,  either 
to  preserve  the  empire  or  to  save  it 
from  humiliation,  by  the  free-trade 
party  of  England,  that  has  taught 
the  colonists  selfishness  sufficient  to 
make  them  say  that  they  would  leave 
Britain  b^nd  for  ^^  material  inte- 
rests;" that  they  too  had  allowed  all 
memories  of  Uie  past  to  be  oblitarated 
In  the  struggles  and  aspirations  of 
avarice.  Let  England  contrast  the 
conduct  of  these  colonies  twelve  years 
ago  with  what  it  is  now.  Let  her  ask 
those  who  have  been  willing  to  forego 
their  connexion  with  her  destiny,  and 
the  glory  and  the  safety  of  her  protec- 
tion, what  it  is  that  causes  them  to  do 
so;  and  they  will  answer,  to  aman,  it  is 
the  teachings  and  the  effects  of  free 
trade.  These  lessons  have  been  fall- 
ing upon  the  colonial  mind  for  yean, 


like  water  upon  arock,  aad  they  have 
worn  seams  and  made  impressions 
upon  it,  that  the  swords  of  many 
enemittft  in  many  years  could  not 
have  ^footed. 

But  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  point 
when  that  plain  and  straichtforward 
question,  common  to  EngUshm^i  to- 
ask,  may  be  put  to  us — and  that  is, 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  coloniest 
situated  as  they  are  ?  Connected  with 
this,  too,  is  another  question,  equaUy 
necessary  to  be  answered,  which  ia— 
What  is  Great  Britain  likely  to  lose^ 
in  pos8essions>  people,  and  diaracter,. 
with  the  Canadas,  if  i^e  loses  them  ? 

With  regard  to  the  latter  question, 
which,  as  it  is  suggestive  of  tiie  eon- 
sequences  to  be  provided  against,  it 
may  be  better  to  consider  before 
that  which  is  suggestive  of  a  remedy 
— ^it  seems  clear  enough  to  us,  that 
the  loss  of  all  the  North  American 
colonies  would  inevitably  follow  that 
of  the  Canadas.  The  sitnatioa  of  all 
of  them  is  the  same.  Free  trade  has 
affected  them  nearly  equally ;  and  it 
is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  agitation 
upon  the  subject  of  '^  anneration,'*^ 
without  concert,  common  interests, 
or  afpreement,  commenced  in  all  the 
proviAces  simultaneously,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent  in  some  as  in 
others.  But,  apart  from  tiiis,  if  the 
great  province  of  Upper  Canada  should 
take  leave  of  Britam,  the  following  <^ 
the  others  would  be  as  natural  as  the 
limbs  following  the  dictates  of  the 
head.  It  is  indeed  useless  to  wasta 
words  upon  a  matter  that  is  perfectly 
self-evident ;  for  if  the  Canaaas  sepa- 
rate from  Britain,  it  must  and  will  ga 
forth  to  the  world,  that  they  had  to^ 
do  so  in  order  to  prosper;  and  all  the 
colonies  being  dissatisfied,  and  chafine^ 
under  the  same  mortifications,  and 
suffering  the  same  injuries  fix>m 
En^and*s  free-trade  policy,  would 
claim,  upon  the  same  ^unds,  to  be 
relieved  of  the  withenng  shadow  of 
her  power  in  America.  However 
uncomplimentary  or  uiyust  this  may 
or  might  be,  such  will  be  the  opinioii 
of  the  world,  and  Great  Britain 
must  prepare  to  meet  it,  or  to  coun- 
teract what  will  occasion  it.  As  mis- 
fortunes, too,  do  not  come  smgle  witii 
a  nation  more  than  with  an  indivi- 
dual, the  West  Indian  possessiona 
would  assuredly  follow  the  North 
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Ameffiean;  sndwoiddoertaurijiiotgiTe 
any  more  compfifloentary  reasona  for 
doug  BO.  Great  Britain  wonld  there- 
toe  stand  forth  before  Ihe  rest  of  her 
colonies  and  the  world,  as  having  nt- 
terij  andhmnillatiDgly  failed  to  govern 
those  she  lost  with  that  success  which 
onght  to  result  from  her  free  instita- 
tions,  and  ^e  freedom  of  her  people. 
Now  this  momentous  consideration  is 
dearly  bound  np  with  that  of  what  she 
k  to  do  witii  the  Ganadas.  Kow^will 
Great  Britain — bj  whatsoever  canse 
or  policy  they  may  justify  their  elaim 
ibr  separation,  or  by  whatsoever  party 
in 'England  it  may  be  or  may  have 
been  favoured— permit  the  Canadas  to 
flhake  off  her  power,  with  these  con- 
sequences palpably  before  her  eyes? 
Will  she  not  tne  rather  prefer  coming 
back  to  that  best  of  all  systems — 
mntnal  sacrifices  for  common  ^pod, 
and  milnal  concessions  for  national 
integrity  and  desthiiy  ?  Will  she  not 
rather  endeavonr  to  impart  to  them 
that  capital  and  those  people,  which 
would  Denefit  her  much,  and  make 
them  rich  indeed?  We  think  so; 
and  we  think  she  will,  because  we 
know  she  can  devise  a  plan  for  dohig 
so,  and  for  governing  them  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  be  attended  with  the 
mortifications  that  have  accrued  to 
both  the  colonists  and  the  motiier 
comtrj,  from  all  fimntr  patdnngs 
and  mips  to  a  constitutionally  bad 
colomal  system.  Thhiking  this,  we 
shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider — 
for  in  the  space  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand, it  would  be  impossible  fUlhr  to 
ahow^what  great  Bntain  would  lose, 
in  pooeasions,  by  losing  the  Canadas. 
In  this  we  shall  be  obMged  to  lay 
milder  tribute  a  short  but  interesting 
sketch  of  the  Canadas,  theur  value 
and  extent,  l^  the  late  Charies 
Fothergin.  He  spent  many  years  in 
the  colonies;  knew  them  well;  and 
his  opinions  are  those  of  an  mtelligent 
Endish  gentleman,  who  saw,  and 
made  himself  practically  and  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  what  he 
wrote  Gonceming 

'*TmE  Camabas, 

*The  g90gn^«d  pMitira  of  this 
vast  country  may  h%  Urns  genenUly 
stated :— It  it  bomidod  9n  Ike  east  hj 
the  6«lf  of  St  Lawfenee  and  Labrador; 
en  tho  norA  by  tht  torritories  of  HmdMa's 


Bay;  on  the  west  by  the  Paeifie  Ooeaa^ 
on  the  south  by  Indian  oonntriee,  which 
extend  to  liezicoy  aad  part  of  the  United 
Stateiof  America— viz.,  Wieconsifiy  lUi- 
BoiB,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Penn^yl- 
vania,  New  York,  YemoBt,  New  Uaa^ 
Bhire,  the  district  of  Maine,  and  by  the 
British  prorince  of  Now  Bronawick. 
These  bonndaries  desoribo  a  large  and 
magnifieent  portion  of  the  globe  we  in- 
habit, large  enongh  for  the  foundation  of 
,  an  empire,  which  may  become  hereafter 
the  arbitress  of  the  destinies  of  the  new 
w<«ld,  embracing  with  her  mighty  arma 
the  whole  width  of  the  great  continent 
ofAmariea.  Seemed  in  her  rear  by  the 
freeen  re^bns  <rf  the  north,  and  with  saeh 
»  front  as  she  possesses  towards  the 
south,  it  is  impossible  bnt  that>  with  the 
adoption  of  wise  and  decisive  measures,, 
she  most  be  able,  herealler»  to  hold  a  fur 
more  potential  inflnenee  over  the  ooontriea 
of  the  somth,  than  was  ofor  held  by  the 
TartaiBy  (in  their  best  days^)  over  Asia; 
or  by  the  noTthem  hordes  .of  Europe  o?er 
the  empire  cf  Rome»  at  the  period  of  her 
overthrow^  The  fbundatiott  stone  of  thki 
empire  has  beea  laid  by  England,  and  it 
depends  on  the  wisdom  of  her  connoiJs, 
and  on  the  loyalty,  ambition,  temper> 
skill,  indnstry,  bravery,  hi^  q;nalities> 
and  persoTeranoe  of  ths  Canadians,  no 
matter  of  what  origin,  how  far  the  ikiry 
vis&OB  which  is  kindled  up  in  fiuioy  may 
bo  realised. 

^  Wo  have  only  to  east  o«r  eyea 
subtly  OTtf  a  map  of  North  Ameriea,  ta 
be  immediately  assored  of  the  singularly 
advanlageons  sitaatiott  of  the  settled 
parts  of  Upper  Canada.  Seated  like  a 
gem  in  the  bosom  of  a  oenntry  that  ia 
neither  scorched  by  the  saltry  snmmora 
of  the  south,  nor  blasted  by  the  tardy^ 
bitter,  winters  of  the  north;  sarrounded 
by  the  most  magnificent  lakes,  and  pos> 
sessing  the  most  oxtensiTe  internal  nari- 
gatiott  in  the  known  world,  it  would  be 
^iaWHiUj  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  in 
any  other  region  of  the  globe  a  traet  of 
country  of  the  same  ma^iitude  with  ao 
many  natural  adrantages,  as  that  part  of 
Upper  Canada  whieh  lies  between  the 
Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron,  and  the 
Ottawa,  or  Gorand  BiTor,  nine-tenths  of 
the  iriiole  extent  of  which  are  calculated 
for  the  exercise  of  almost  eyery  descrip- 
tion of  agricultural  labour,  and  with  snob 
a  prospect  of  success  as,  perhaps,  no 
other  part  of  this  conUnent  could  realise* 
A  part  of  this  tract  of  country,  ocmimene- 
ing  in  thenei^ibourheod  of  Kingston,  and 
running  westward  neariy  500  miles  to 
the  Sandwidi  frontier,  by  a  depth,  north- 
ward, of  from  40  to  100  mileis  is,  alone,, 
capable  of  supplying  all  Europe  with 
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grain  ;  besides  being  riob  in  cattle,  and 
prodaeing  eilrer,  lead,  copper,  iron,  lime, 
mari,  gypsnm,  marble,  freestone,  coal, 
salt,  wool,  hemp  and  flax,  of  the  best 
qniUity,  tobacco  and  timber  of  erery 
description,  beudes  furs,  game,  fish,  and 
many  other  yalnable  prodnctions. 

Much  has  been  said,  at  a  distance, 
against  the  climate  of  this  fine  country, 
iniose,  howcTer,  who  have  removed  to  it 
from  Grreat  Britain  are  agreeably  dis- 
appointed in  finding  it  more  pleasant^ 
(all  things  considered,)  than  that  which 
they  haye  left,  beoaose  it  is  neither  so 
moist  nor  so  unsettled.  It  might  be  said, 
with  no  great  impropriety,  that  the  pre- 
sent inhwitants  of  Canada  have  bnt  two 
seasons — summer  and  winter — for  winter 
has  no  sooner  disappeared,  which  gene- 
rally happens  by  the  middle  of  April, 
than  the  whole  animal  and  yegetable 
creation  starts  into  renewed  life,  with  a 
rapidity  and  Tigour  that  leayes  the  season 
of  spring  with  such  doubtful  limits  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible,  or  descrying  a 
specific  character.  Again,  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober are  generally  so  fine  and  summer- 
like,  and  these  being  succeeded  by  what 
is  aptly  termed  the  Indian  summer,  in 
Noyember,  (that  month  which  is  so  gloomy 
in  England,  and  said  to  be  so  fatal  to 
Englishmen,)  that  we  should  haye  great 
diiftculty,  were  it  not  [for  an  artificial 
calendar,  in  saying  when  it  was  autumn. 
As  a  proof  of  the  general  nature  of  our 
climate,  and  to  show  that  we  haye  other 
sources  of  wealth,  by  the  exercise  of 
domestic  industry,  in  store,  it  must  not 
be  here  forgotten  that  the  culture  of  both 
cotton  and  indigo  has  been  attempted,  on 
a  small  scale,  in  the  western  district,  with 
juccess;  that  the  various  species  of  Mul- 
berry, necessary  for  the  growth  of  silk, 
fiourish  under  the  care  of  Uiose  who  have 
made  the  experiment  in  the  London  and 
western  districts;  that  vineyards  may  be 
advantageously  laid  out ;  and  the  hop  is 
found  in  perfection  almost  everywhere. 
It  may  be  readily  supposed  that,  in  such 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  every  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  and  every  variety  of  surfkoe, 
as  to  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  and  plains, 
must  oociur.  Speaking  of  the  inhabited 
parts  of  Canada,  the  Lower  Province  is 
the  most  mountainous,  and  the  Upper  the 
most  level  and  champagne;  indeed,  from 
the  division  line  on  Lake  St  Francis  to 
Sandwich,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred miles,  nothing  like  a  mountain 
ocetirs,  although  the  greater  part  of  the 
eountiy  which  is  passed  through,  between 
those  places,  is  gently  undulated  into 
pleasing  hills,  fine  slopes,  and  fertile  val- 
leys.   There  is,  however,  a  ridge  of  rocky 


and  generally  bairen  country,  running 
■outh-eaeterly  ttom  Lake  Huron,  throufl^ 
the  Newcastle  district,  towards  the 
Ottawa,  or  Grand  River,  at  the  distance 
of  from  50  to  100  miles  from  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  course  of 
the  River  St  Lawrsnce  ;  a  ridge  which 
divides  and  directs  the  course  of  innu- 
merable streams,  those  on  one  side  run- 
ning to  the  northward  or  north-east, 
whust  those  on  the  other  run  to  the 
■outhward,  and  empty  themselves  into 
Lake  Ontario  or  the  River  St  Lawrence. 
The  base  of  this  ridge  has  an  elevation  of 
not  much  less  than  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  Ontario,  and  it  is  rich  In  silver, 
lead,  copper,  and  iron,  and  near  the  Lake 
Marmora,  in  white  marble.  In  the  nei|^- 
boarhood  of  Gunanoque,  a  beautifully 
variegated  marble  of  green  and  yellow  is 
found  ;  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston, 
there  is  an  immense  bed  of  black  and  also 
gray  marble. 

**  Farther  to.  the  north,  beyond  the 
French  River,  whichfalls  into  Lake  Huron, 
are  immense  mountains,  some  of  them  of 
great  elevation.  Many  of  the  mountains 
which  describe  the  great  valley  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  are  fr^m  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river;  and  that 
part  of  the  chain  which  approaches  the 
city  of  Quebec,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  river,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
geologist ;  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  of 
the  minendogist,  from  .the  hope  there  is 
every  reason  to  entertain  that  these 
mountains  yield  several  rare  and  valuable 
kinds  of  earth  for  pigments,  which  may 
hereafter  become  articles  of  commerce. 
When  in  Quebec,  some  years  ago,  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  was  shown  several 
fine  specimens,  in  the  seminary  of  that 
city,  which  had  been  procured  in  those 
mountains  at  no  great  distance  from 
Quebec ;  amongst  which  may  be  mention- 
ed a  rich  brown  resembling  the  Vandyke 
brown  of  artists ;  a  yellow,  equal  to  that 
of  Ni^iles,  and  an  extraordinary  fine 
blue,  of  a  tint  between  that  of  indigo 
and  the  costly  ultramarine.  The  sub- 
ject is  mentioned  in  this  place  with  a  view 
of  exciting  further  inquiry  and  experi- 
ment ;  because,  at  present,  the  artists  and 
colourmen  of  London  are  principally  sup- 
plied vrith  their  most  valuable  pigments 
from  Italy.  A  scientific  gentleman  who 
has  lately  explored  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and;  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  was  very 
successful  in  his  mineralogical  pursuits, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gasptf,  fr^m  whence  he  obtained  some  new, 
and  many  valuable  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  quartz  family— including  a 
great  variety  of  cornelians,  agates,  opals, 
and  Jaspers ;  several  of  which  have  been 
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OQt  into  naefbl  or  ornamental  irtioles  at 
Quebec  From  Labrador  the  same  gen- 
tleman broogfat  eereral  large  and  beanti- 
fol  specimens  of  the  spar  so  peculiar  to 
that  coast,  and  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Labrador  spar,  of  a  bril- 
liant cornelian  or  ultramarine  tint,  with 
others  of  a  green,  yellow,  red,  and  one  or 
two  of  a  singularly  fine  pearl-gray  colour. 
These  specimens  were  found  at  Mingan, 
imbedded  in  a  rock  of  granite. 

'^  It  may  giro  a  Just  idea  of  the  general 
ridmess  of  Uie  soil  to  state,  that  we  haye 
frequently  heard  of  instances  where  50 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  haye  been  pro- 
duced on  a  farm,  eyen  where  the  stamps 
(which  would  probably  occupy  one  eighth 
of  the  surface  of  the  field)  haye  not  been 
eradicated ;  and,  in  the  district  of  New- 
castle, many  examples  may  be  found 
wherein  wheat  has  been  raised  on  the 
flame  ground  for  16  or  18  years  sueces- 
siyely,  without  the  application  of  manure ! 
The  general  ayerage  of  the  returns  of 
wheat  crops,  howeyer,  throughout  Upper 
Canada,  is  probably  not  more  than  25 
bushels  per  acre,  owing  to  the  space  occu- 
pied by  stumps,  and  the  indifferent  skill 
of  some  of  the  fiumers.  The  winter 
wheats  are  found  to  be  the  most  produo- 
tiye,  and  they  weigh  theheayiest :  the  best 
seldom  exceeds  64  lb.  or  65  lb.,  to  the 
Winchester  bushel,  although  we  haye 
known  seyeral  instances  of  higher 
weights. 

"  Of  Indian  com  or  maize,  from  60  to 
80  bushels  per  acre  is  not  an  uncommon 
return ;  and  of  pumpkins,  of  the  largest 
kinds,  we  haye  instances  of  more  Haua, 
a  cwt.  being  produced  from  a  single 
seed.  But  there  cannot  be  a  more  cer- 
tain indication  of  the  depth  and  richness 
of  the  soil  than  the  fine  growth  of  the 
timber  which  it  produces ;  and  we  haye 
not  unfrequently  measured  particular 
trees  of  that  species  of  white  oak,  which 
grows  in  low  moist  places,  and  which  is 
usually  called  swamp  oak,  that  gaye  cir- 
cumferences of  sixteen  to  seyenteen  and 
eighteen  feet,  and  an  altitude  of  from 
thurty  to  forty,  and  eyen  fifty  feet  to  the 
first  bough.  And  we  haye  more  than 
once,  on  the  rich  lands  to  the  northward 
of  Rice  Lake,  found  white  pine  trees, 
that  giye  a  diameter  of  fiye  feet,  and  alti- 
tude of  two  hundred !  These  are  facts 
that  determine  at  once  the  depth,  rich- 
oese,  and  yegetatiye  power  of  the  soiI,8ince 
those  giants  of  the  forest  are  not  nour- 
ished solely  by  the  heayens  which  they 
pierce,  but  also  by  the  earth  fh>m  whence 
they  spring. 

**  Vegetation  is  so  rapid  in  this  country, 
tiiat  bi^ley  sown  in  July  has  been  reaped 
in  the  second  week  of  September,  for 


seyeral  yean  snecessiyely,  and  on  land 
that  was  deemed  poor  and  exhausted;  and 
a  more  abundant  crop  has  been  seldom 
witnessed. 

**  From  eyery  obseryation  and  experi- 
ment that  has  been  made,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  the  great  fertility  of 
the  soil  of  this  fine  country.  Not  only  does 
eyery  yegetable  production  which  thriyes 
in  similar  latitudes  in  Europe  prosper 
here,  but  others,  wUch  require  either 
greater  heat  or  greater  care,  are  found  to 
succeed  in  Canada,  yrithout  any  psrticu- 
lar  attention.  The  finest  melons  and 
cucumbers  are  brought  to  perfection  in 
the  open  fields,  and  tobacco  is  culti- 
yated  with  success.  £yen  the  wild 
grapes  become  ripe  by  the  first  or  second 
week  in  September ;  so  that  there  is  eyery 
reason  to  belieye.  if  yineyards  were  culti- 
yated,  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
might  add  a  yariety  of  choice  wines  to 
their  list  of  articles  of  home  consumption, 
and  of  foreign  trade.  We  haye  drunk  of 
yrine  yery  nearly  resembling,  and  but 
little  inferior  to,  that  of  Oporto,  which 
was  made  from  the  common  wild  grape 
of  the  country." 

Now,  we  have  already  shown  the 
prosperity  that  has  attended  labour  in 
these  provinces,  and  the  comfort  and 
independence  that  is  enjoyed  by  their 
fanners.  Few  readers  in  England 
— at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are 
few — ^have  not  read  something  of  the 
life  and  prosperity  of  the  thousands 
who  are  annually  taking  possession  of 
the  vast  prairies  of  the  western  states 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  We 
have  shown  that,  by  the  most  adven- 
turous and  the  shrewdest  people  in  the 
world,  the  Canadas  have  been  preferred 
to  them.  If  England  had  the  world 
to  select  from,  she  could  not  desire  a 
finer  country  for  her  poor  to  prosper 
in,  or  for  her  poor  gentlemen  to  strike 
out  for  themselves  in,  and  to  work 
where  labour  is  honoured,  and  where 
its  rewards  are  the  only  titles  that  the 
people  lay  claim  to.  We  have,  after 
some  pains  and  calculatio  n,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  at^  least  five 
millions  of  additional  inhabitants  can, 
by  agricultural  pursuits  alone,  prosper, 
in  a  manner  unknown  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Upper  Canada ;  not 
by  the  hundreds  perpetually  toiling 
for  the  tens,  but  by  the  hundreds  having 
an  opportunity,  from  the  prodigious 
extent  of  the  country,  of  becoming,  by 
industry  and  management,  the  lords  of 
their  own,  and  that  an  abundant,  share 
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of  tbe  8oa.  Now,  will  Great  Briti^ 
lot  it  go  forth  to  the  world,  that  she 
cannot  keep  her  flag  floating  over  this 
great  countary  in  prosperity  and  peace? 
We  think  not.  But  will  she  do  what 
may  be  necessary  to  make  it  to  her 
what  it  ought  to  be  ?  and  make  her- 
self to  it  what  she  might,  and  should 
be?  We  think  she  will;  and  we 
shfdl  now,  in  so  fkr  as  our  short  space 
will  admit  of,  point  out  what  the 
country  has  suflered  from,  and  what 
it  requires  to  make  it  a  credit  to 
England,  and  a  support  to  her  power, 
instead  of  bein^  a  source  of  mortifica- 
tion to  her,  and  an  inglorious  field  for 
the  employment  of  her  troops. 

The  country^s  whole  wants  may  be 
comprised  in  few  words.  It  wants 
population— not  paupers,  without  ia- 
di^try,  or  anything  left  to  engraft  a 
manly  pride  upon;  but  peopk  that 


the  country  is  by  nature  adapted  to 
benefit,  and  who  are  by  nature 
adapted  to  benefit  it.      It  wants 


capital,  nationality,  stability  in  its 
institutions,  and  peace. 

Now,  will  the  people  of  England, 
under  the  present  colonial  system, 
which  has  from  the  very  first  been 
marked  by  broils,  misnnderstandhigs, 
and  commotions— which  have  always 
undermined  the  credit  of  the  colonies, 
which  are  now  worse  than  ever,  and 
which  must  soon  lead  to  something 
worse  still,  (for  parox3rsms  such  as 
they  have  must  change  for  the  better, 
or  the  state  of  the  patient  will  become 
hopeless,)— will  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, then,  who  have  anything  to  lose, 
and  who  wish  to  live  in  peace,  settle 
in  the  Canadas  in  this  state  of  things : 
and  in  this  state  of  hopes,  too? 
We  think  not. 

The  same  reasons  which  would  pre- 
vent people  settling  in  the  colonies, 
would  likewise  prevent  capital  being 
invested  in  them  j  so  that,  under  the 
present  system,  there  can  be  no  ra- 
tional hope  entertained  of  the  colonies 
having  much,  if  any,  capital  invested 
in  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration, 
then,  of  this  other  great  and  principal 
want,  upon  which,  in  fact,  all  the 
others  are  mainly  founded— namely, 
a  nationality  and  stability  in  thdr 
institutions.  We  have  alreadv,  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Maga- 
shie,  pointed  out  at  some  lengthy 


that  tiieae  can  only  be  properly  and 
^ectually  acquired  by  tiie  coJonista 
being  represented  In  the  Imperial 
Legislature,  and  raised  to  the  stand* 
ard,  in  fact,  of  British  subjects. 
We  have  shown — and  every  event 
and  circumstance  that  has  tnmspired 
since  has  confirmed  us  in  the  opmion 
— that  it  is  only  bv  this  that  the 
colonies  can  be,  or,  indeed,  ought  to  be» 
ooanected  with  Gieat  Britain.  They 
can  never  otherwise  have  tbe  itaaip 
of  permanency  put  upon  their  inatta- 
tions.  They  can  never  otherwise 
command  that  cre^  in  the  worid 
which  they  are  Justly  entitled  to. 
But,  above  all,  they  can  never  other- 
wise make  their  property  and  worth 
known  to  England,  or  to  the  world, 
in  such  a  wa^  as  to  secure  that  atten- 
tion to  it  which  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  the  legitimate  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

We  have  left  ourselves  compara- 
tively little  spaoe  to  say  much,  in 
addition  to  what  we  said  in  October, 
upon  this  great  question.  It  may  in 
the  end,  however,  be  mdnly  resonred 
into  this— Would  it  be  better  to  have 
intelligent  colonists  representing  and 
making  known  their  own  interests  in 
Great  Britain,  than  to  have  inoom- 
peteat  governors  sent  out  to  the 
colonies,  to  keep  them  in  constant 
broils  amon^  themselves,  and  in 
constant  collision  with  the  colonial 
office  in  England?  We  are  but  too 
well  assured  that  it  would  be  better. 
And  in  forming  these  great  colonies 
into  an  empire,  which  Great  Britain 
must  do  if  she  does  them  justice, 
and  which  indeed  will  be  done  wiUi 
or  without  Britain, — t^e  race  that 
inhabits  them  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  thmgs,  be  and  become  what 
they  oueht  to  be.  But  if  Great  Bri- 
tain will  but  undertake  to  do  so,  can 
any  man  say  that  no  questions  could 
arise  in  that  empbe^s  growth  and 
maturity,  upon  which  her  wisdom,  ex- 
perience, and  mind  might  not  exert  a 
salutarv  influence  ?  Or  can  anv  per- 
son, wullng  to  take  a  broad  view  of 
this  great  question  and  country,  con- 
tinue in  the  belief  that  it  should  be, 
or  ooffht  to  be  crippled,  or  have  its 
growth  longer  stunted  ? 

Probably  one  of  the  most  galling 
circumstances  connected  with  e(4onial 
residence  and  bhrth,  is  the  constantly 
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seeing  and  feeling  tbBt  colonial  mind 
ifl  nnderroted  by  England ;  for  no 
oAer  reason,  it  would  seem,  than  be* 
csnse  it  is  colonial ;  or,  if  there  be 
another  reason,  it  is  Hie  no  less 
humiliating  one,  that  England  deenus 
the  mind  of  the  colonies  beneath  her 
attention.  Not  less  injurions,  thongh 
less  disagreeable,  is  the  indiflerenoe 
constantly  dirolayed  by  En^nd  to* 
TTMrds  tlM  cokmiee,  and  the  almost 
mdyersal  ignoranoe  that  prevails  there 
as  to  their  hnportance  and  worth.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  old  colonies. 
The  idea  was  ridicnled  of  *'  dod-hop* 
j^  ooKmists"  entering  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  holdmg  np  their 
heads  among  tlie  collected  wisdom  of 
Great  Britahi.  The  nnpretending  bat 
profoond  wisdom  of  Franklin  was 
soeered  at  and  underrated  by  men 
as  much  higher  than  him  in  power 
as  they  were  lower  in  nnderstanding. 
The  poweiM  and  conyincing  elo- 
quence of  Patrick  Henry  fell  dead 
upon  the  Engli^  nation ;  and  what 
has  since  commanded  the  admhration 
of  the  worid  for  its  or^inality  and 
boldness,  was  then  regarded  witioi  cold 
contempt. 

Speaking  of  what  should  be  tiie 
treatment  of  American  mind  by  Eng- 
land, Adam  Smith  used  the  foUowing 
language ;  and  its  complete  applica- 
bility to  the  present  state  of  things, 
riiows  that  great  truths  lose  nothing 
by  long  keepmg.    He  said— 

'  By  this  reprewntatieB,  a  new  me- 
thod  of  aoqniringimportaBee,  a  new  and 
more  dacdiog  objeot  of  aaibitioD^  would 
be  preeoatod  to  tho  leading  men  of  each 
colony.  Instead  of  piddling  for  the  little 
prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  may 
be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  a  colony  foo- 
tion,  they  might  then  hope,  from  the  pre- 
eomptlon  which  men  natnrally  have  in  Uieir 
own  ability  and  good  fortune,  to  draw  some 
of  the  great  prizes  which  sometimes  come 
firom  the  whole  of  the  great  state  lot- 
tery of  British  politics.  UnleflB  this,  •r 
some  other  method  isfoUen  apon— and 
there  seems  to  be  none  more  obrious  than 
this— ^  preserriag  the  importanoe  and 
gratifying  the  ainbition  of  the  leading 
men  in  Amerioay  it  is  not  very  probable 
they  will  erer  Toluntarily  submit  to  us ; 
and  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  blood 
we  shed  in  forcing  them  to  do  so^  is,  eyery 
drop  of  it,  the  blood  of  either  fliose  who 
are,  or  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  hare, 
for  our  fellow  citixenB." 


Before  concluding  this  part  of  our 
subject,  we  cannot  avoid  comparing 
the  conduct  of  the  American  States 
towards  then:  distant  possessions,  and 
the  feeling  of  these  di^nt  possessions 
towards  them,  with  that  of  Britain 
towards  her  colonies,  a»d  of  her  colo* 
nies  towards  Britain.  We  could  per- 
haps adduce  no  better  argument  in 
foyonr  cf  what  we  are  contending  for; 
and  the  example  of  America  is  well 
worthy  the  attenthm  of  a  pow^  like 
Britain,  which  owes  so  mudi  of  its 
greatness  to  its  distant  posaession^f, 
and  90  many  of  its  troubles  and  em- 
barrassments to  their  bad  manage- 
ment. 

Califonda  is  between  fire  and  six 
months*  passage  from  New  York  round 
Cape  Horn.  It  is  about  thirty-fiye 
days  by  way  of  Panama.  It  is  ser^vl 
months — and  the  journey  is  only  at 
certain  seasons  accomplishable  at  all^ 
by  the  south  pass  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains ;  and  it  h  about  forty  days  byway 
of  the  Mexican  territoiy,  with  many 
dangers  and  uncertainties  attending  it 
to  even  well-protected  parties— and 
somewhat  of  the  most  hazardous  to 
those  who  are  not  protected.  Now, 
these  distant  possessions  of  the  United 
Stateft— which  are,  measuring  dis- 
tance  by  the  tinle  and  difficulties 
attending  the  journey,  at  least  four 
thnes  as  far  as  Halifrtx  is  fit>m  Liver- 
pool—these distant  possessions,  how 
are  they  treated  by  America?  Has 
their  hitended  application  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Union,  and  to  bear 
t^r  share  of  its  burthens,  and  receive 
their  share  of  its  benefits  and  protec- 
tion, been  regarded  as  dreamy  and 
Utopian?  Have  the  States  regarded 
it  as  impossible  to  extend  to  them 
their  stability,  and  the  conservative 
elements  of  their  legislation  and  fede- 
ral government?  Have  the  States 
had  thdr  misgivings,  as  to  Califor- 
nia's representatives  having  too  much 
influence  in  their  government?  or 
have  the  CaHfomians  thought  the 
United  States*  government  would 
exercise  too  mrndi  power  over  them  ? 
Whatever  they  have,  or  have  not, 
tiiought  in  ihiB  respect,  the  great  con- 
c^deration  of  their  becoming  an  inte- 
gral portion  of  the  United  States,  of 
their  being  identified  with  t^ieir  des- 
tiny, and  borne  along  with  their  pros- 
penty,   has  utterly  obfiterated  all 
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others;  and  there  is  no  donbt  bat 
that  in  a  few  years  they  will  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  American 
Union  that  Louisiana  and  Texas  do. 

Now,  what  good  reason  is  there 
why  Great  Britain  should  not  regard 
her  North  American  colonies  and  her 
West  Indian  possessions  in  the  same 
way  as  the  States  do  California? 
And  why  should  these  colonies  and 
possessions  not  loolc  to  England  as 
the  Califomians  do  to  the  States — 
and  seek,  in  the  same  way,  to  identify 
themselves  with  her  destiny — to  share 
in  her  stability — to  participate  in  her 
fflory  and  greatness — and  to  enjoy,  as 
hi  as  they  merit  it,  her  vast  credit  ? 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  mutual 
appreciation  of  each  other's  value, 
by  the  States  and  their  distant  pos- 
sessions, and  their  mutual  willingness 
to  share  in  each  other's  burthens,  and 
to  have  an  identity  of  destiny,  that 
these  States  and  their  possessions 
differ  from  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  The  two  nations,  apart 
from  the  views  of  their  respective 
colonists,  differ  widely  from  each  other 
in  the  most  essential  point  necessary 
to  the  beneficial  governmental  con- 
nexion of  any  country  with  another, 
be  it  empire  or  colony,  or  distant  far 
or  jiear.  And  that  difference  con- 
sists in  the  ptople  of  the  United 
States  always  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  what  uiev  are  con- 
nected with,  and  thoroughly  under- 
standing how  that  connexion  may  be 
renderea  advantageous;  and  in  the 
people  of  England's  desiring  to  retain 
their  sway  over  what  they  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  understand,  and 
wishing  to  combine  and  harmonise 
their  interests  with  those  which  they 
seem,  and  ever  have  seemed,  deter- 
mined to  be  in  ignorance  regarding. 
Almost  every  intelligent  inhabitant  of 
the  States,  at  this  present  moment, 
has  nearly  as  definite  and  particular  a 
knowledge  of  the  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia that  have  been  explored,  as 
those  who  live  in  or  have  traversed 
California  for  themselves.  The  value 
of  town  lots,  their  situation  and  eligi- 
bility in  San  Francisco  are  as  well 
understood  in  New  t'ork  and  Boston 
as  they  are  by  the  man  who  occupies 
the  next  lot  to  them.  There  is  not  a 
spot  where  a  village  might  grow  up — 
there  is  not  a  place  where  a  mill  might 


be  advantageously  built— that  is  not 
known,  maKed,  and  considered,  with 
all  its  relative  bearings  and  benefits, 
by  thousands  in  the  States,  with  just 
as  much  intention  of  taking  advantage 
of  it,  and,  frt>m  the  extraordinary 
enterprise  of  the  people,  with  just  as 
much  likelihood  of  being  able  to  do 
so,  as  those  that  are  on  the  spot.  The 
whole  country — its  towns,  its  situa- 
tions for  towns,  its  valleys,  its  hills, 
its  woods,  and  its  want  of  woods,  its 
crops,  and  its  climate,  are,  for  all 
purposes  of  business,  for  present  and 
for  future  advantage  to  the  States, 
well  and  universally  understood  by 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Its  news- 
papers, published  at  the  immense  dis- 
tance that  San  Frandsco  is  frt>m  New 
York  and  Boston,  are  largely  sup- 
ported by  subscribers  in  these  cities^ 
and  by  the  people  in  every  direc- 
tion over  the  vast  surface  of  tiie 
United  States.  The  advertisements 
in  them  of  village  lots  for  sale,  are 
matters  of  nearly  as  much  interest  to 
Americans  as  an  auction  sale  of  a 
bankrupt's  furniture  and  plate  would 
be  to  a  Jew  in  London. 
.  Now,  can  it  be  accounted  as  other 
than  natural,  that  the  legislation  of 
America  should  partake  of  the  univer- 
sality of  its  mind,  and  the  Urgeness 
of  its  activit;^  and  enterprise? — that, 
California's  interests,  situation,  ex- 
tent, and  value,  being  well  under- 
stood by  America,  America  might 
wisely  legislate  for  it? — that  America 
miffht  beneficially  extend  the  mantle 
of  her  wisdom  and  experience  over, 
it,  and  infrise  the  conservative  ele- 
ments of  her  federal  government  into 
it,  and  raise  it  as  much  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world  as  it  benefited 
it  within  itself?  Hence  the  desire  of 
the  Cidifomians  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  should  not  only  repre- 
sent their  protection  of  California,  but 
their  ^vemment  over  it,  and  their 
legislation  in  it,  which  the  world  has 
associated  with  success  and  advance- 
ment.4 

Now,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century, 
there  has  been  an  extensive  com- 
mercial intercourse  carried  on  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  North  American 
colonies.  The  province  of  Upper 
Canada  is  all  that  we  have  described 
it  to  be— open  to  five  millions  of  people 
to  setUe  and  become  independent  in 
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— open  to  many  more  mniions  of 
capital  being  prontablj  invested  in  it. 
The  other  colonies  ever  have  been, 
and  are,  fall  of  opportunities  for  the 
snocessfol  employment  of  money  and 
enterprise,  and  the  profitable  appli- 
cation of  labonr.  Bat  we  wonld  here 
ask,  with  snch  opportanities  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  of  knowing  the 
value  of  these  magnificent  possessions, 
has  she  shown  anything  of  the  activity 
of  mind  and  the  universality  of  enter- 
prise of  America  ?  Has  she  literally 
done  anything  where  the  Americans 
have  done  everything,  to  render  these 
possessions  valuable  to  her— to  render 
them  a  vast  boon  to  her  people,  in- 
stead of  being  a  perpetual  source  of 
confusion  and  embarrassment  to  her 
government?  Who  has  there  been 
ia  England,  with  capital  ready  to 
invest  and  enterprise  ready  to  under- 
take, looking  out  for  valuable  mill 
sites  on  the  magnificent  rivers  of  the 
Canadas  ?  How  many  of  her  capital- 
ists have  been  looking  over  the  map 
of  the  colonies,  and  inquiring  into  the 
richness  and  value  of  particidar  lands, 
adjacent  to  a  stream,  where  a  village 
or  a  town  might  he  formed  and  grow 
np?  Who  in  England  have  been 
learning  the  wealth  of  her  clonics  in 
timber,  in  fisheries,  in  minerals,  and 
in  scores  of  other  things,  with  the 
view  of  profitably  employing  their 
capital  in  them,  and  making  the  colo- 
nies while  they  enriched  themselves  ? 
Few,  very  few,  indeed.  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  that  thousands  in  Great  Britain, 
whose  capital  might  be  of  the  vastest 
use  to  the  colonies,  and  the  colonies 
the  best  field  in  the  world  for  repro- 
ducing it,  hardly  know  whether  they 
lie  on  the  north  or  the  south  side 
of  the  St  Lawrence;  hardly  know 
whether  the  cities  of  Hamilton  and 
Toronto  are  on  lake  Ontario  or  lake 
Erie;  hardly  know  whether  Upper 
Canada  is  a  cold,  inhospitable  region, 
or  possesses  the  bracing,  genial,  and 
healthy  climate  it  really  has?  And 
though  it  is  now  but  a  ten  days^  trip 
from  these  colonies  to  Great  Britain, 
and  they  possess  so  many  objects  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  her,  we  believe  we 
might  with  safety  ofibr  a  reward  to 
any  person  who  would  find  in  Eng- 
land, apart  from  government  officials, 
news-rooms,  and  colonial  traders, 
twelve  men  who  take  a  Canadian 
VOL.  Lxvn. — ^NO.  ccccxin. 


newspaper.  Now,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  colonists  would  like  to  get  rid 
of  a  system  of  colonial  government 
which  has  been  productive  of  no  better 
knowledge  or  understanding,  for  this 
period  of  time,  of  thehr  interests  and 
prosperity  than  this  ?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  they  feel  that  th^  never  can,  and 
never  will,  be  appreciated,  valued,  or 
benefited  as  they  should,  and  might, 
and  ought  to  be,  as  long  as  the  pre- 
sent system  is  kept  up?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that,  knowing  thehr  great 
country — ^knowing  what  it  is  capable 
of— and  knowing  what  they  as  colon- 
ists should  be  thought  of  in  connexion 
with  it,  they  should  seek  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  place 
themselves  and  their  country  before 
the  world  in  the  position  that  they 
both  should  occupy? 

As  pertinent  to  this  view  of  the 
question,  we  may  here  mention  that 
the  facilities  of  communication  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
have  now  become  so  great  and  so 
perfect,  that  all  the  commercial  houses 
of  importance  in  the  colonies  send 
home  their  agents  twice  a-year  to 
purchase  goods.  Thus  these  agents 
go  home  in  January  to  lay  in,  their 
spring  and  summer  stocks.  They 
return  to  Canada  again  in  the  latter 
end  of  March,  and  make  theur  obser- 
vations of  the  trade,  and  help  to  sell 
the  goods  they  purchased  in  England. 
In  July,  thev  go  home  again  to  buy 
theur  fall  and  winter  stocks,  and  in 
October  they  return  to  help  to  assort 
and  to  sell  them.  The  agent  for  the 
large  importing  house  of  Buchanan, 
Harris,  &  Co.,  in  Hamilton,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario,  has  done  this 
for  years ;  and  between  Hamilton 
(which  is  five  hundred  and  ninety-five 
miles  above  Quebec^  and  Liverpool, 
since  the  Cunard  steamers  have  been 
running,  the  time  occupied  on  the 
journey  has  not  varied  two  days,  the 
time  of  performing  it  averaging  but 
eighteen  days.  We  may  add,  too,  as 
a  singular  fact,  that  we  have  seen,  in 
a  country  village  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  above  Quebec,  fa- 
shions worn  within  the  same  month  in 
which  they  first  appeared  in  London ! 

Now,  should  these  extraordlnaiy 
evidences  of  the  triumphs  of  sci- 
encO/Over  matter  not  teach  legislation 
to  move  fW>m  its  old  and  crippling 
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paths,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Bpirit  and  the  advancement  of  the 
tkge  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  pregnant  with 
powerfol  reasons  why  the  colonies 
should  represent  their  own  interests 
in  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain, 
that  commercial  houses  find  it  indis- 
pensable to  their  success  to  be  repre- 
sented twice  a-year  in  the  British 
markets  ?  Yet  the  vast  proper^  and 
interests  of  the  colonies  are  without 
any  representation  in  that  leg^ature, 
where  alone  they  can  be  fostered 
or  withered.  We  have  pointed  out 
the  consequences. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  it 
may  be  expected  by  the  English  pub- 
lic, (and  indeed  by  the  Americans,) 
that  we  should  not  pass  unnoticed  a 
movement  in  the  colonies,  which, 
though  it  might  well  have  been  looked 
for,  from  what  we  have  already 
proved  and  shown,  has  still  struck  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  England 
with  surprise,  if  not  with  alarm.  We 
'  mean  the  movement  in  favour  of  the 
^*  annexation  "  of  the  colonies  to  the 
States.  It  may  be  proper,  in  the  first 
place,  to  say,  that  though  its  name 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  consent 
of  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  had  been  solicited  and 
obtained,  before  the  ^' banns"  were 
published  to  the  world,  yet  that  con- 
sent has.  never  been  asked,  nor  was  it 
either  promised  or  given  without  the 
asking.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  quietly  and  calmly  looking 
on  at  the  dispute  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  colonies,  and  they  are 
determined  to  continue  so  to  do  until 
that  dispute  is  settled.  The  days  of 
their  bitterness  and  hostility  to  Eng- 
land are  over.  What  they  may,  or 
what  they  would  do,  if  the  colonies 
should  be  separated  fi^m  Britain,  they 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
deciding  when  the  colonies  are  in  a 
position  to  ask  for  themselves,  and  to 
act  for  themselves.  In  this  we  be- 
lieve we  express  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  great  body  of  the 
intelligent  people  of  the  American 
States —  certainly  we  do  of  the  dis- 
tinguished individual  at  the  head  of 
their  government,  and  of  the  whole  of 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can press.  A  report  may  reach  Eng- 
land, that  a  portion  of  the  money 
which  was  collected  in  tiie  States^  to 
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aid  the  late  unhappy  insurrection  in 


Ireland,  has  been  contributed  to  estar 
blish  and  support  "  annexation " 
newspapers  in  the  Canadas.  Thn 
report  requires  confirmation;  and  if 
it  were  even  partially  true,  it  would 
only  amount  to  this,  that  the  "  Irish 
Directory"  in  New  York,  who  are 
said  to  have  the  money,  have  been 
regularly  sold ;  for  if  they  wished  to 
dismember  Eng^d,  there  is  nothing 
they  could  possibly  do  that  would 
more  effectually  tend  to  defeat  their 
intentions.  The  ^^  annexation  "  move- 
ment rests,  in  truth,  upon  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  its  own  treason,  for 
treason  it  assuredly  is.  Authorised 
by  whomsoever  it  may  be— justified, 
occasioned,  or  palliated  by  whatever 
men  or  measures,  in  England  or  else- 
where— it  is  clearly  a  case  of  attempt- 
ing to  dissolve  her  Majesty's  empire 
in  the  name  of  ^'  material  interests," 
being  moved  and  instigated  thereto  by 
a  certain  individual  called  ^ree  trcuie. 

But  can  this  movement  go  on  and 
prosper,  seditious  as  it  palpably  is, 
without  establishing  a  most  danger- 
ous precedent  for  England?  And 
can  it  be  stopped  without  a  waste  of 
life  and  money,  that  would  bring 
Great  Britain  but  little  credit,  and 
less  advantage? 

Whatever  may  be  the  danger  of 
the  precedent,  and  wh^ver  may  be 
its  effects  upon  other  colonies,  or  upon 
England  herself,  it  seems  clear  that  a 
large  expenditure  of  blood  and  money, 
to  suppress  this  movement  in  the 
Canadas,  is  neither  desirable,  nor,  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  British 
public,  might  it  be  possible.  And 
this  movement  never  could  be  physi- 
cally or  forcibly  put  down,  without  a 
large  expenditure  of  both  these.  The 
men  who  have  deliberately  entered 
into  it  are  not  such  as  could  be  easily 
driven  out  of  the  land,  or  frightened 
out  of  their  convictions  in  it.  They 
would  fight  for  their  opinions,  and, 
considering  all  things— loyalists  dis- 
gusted, and  Frenchmen  in  power— 
they  are  dangerously  numerous. 

This  brings  us,  then,  to  consider 
what  is  being  done  in  a  conciliatory 
point  of  view,  by  the  free-trade  party 
in  Engknd— who  are  answerable  for 
the  difficulty— to  take  the  wind  out  of 
tills  "  annexation  movement's  "  sails. 
Tliis  iSy  according  to  Lord  John  Bus- 
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sdl'8  speech — at  the  dinner  given  some 
months   since,    for   the   purpose,  it 
wonld  seem,  of  discnssing  colonial 
subjects— to  give  them  more  liberty. 
Hearen  help  ns  t  If  Lord  John  Russell 
saw,  as  we  have  seen,  liberty  recently 
nmning  clean  mad  in  these  colonies ; 
if  he   saw  responsible   government 
]daying  its  ^^  fantastic  tricks  before 
high  heaven,"  with  England's  "  dig- 
nified neutrality"  looking  on,  he  would 
hardly  be  disposed  to  give  them  any 
more  rope.  But  what  is  the  character 
of  the  liberty  and  privileges  they  ask  ? 
and,  being  asked,  he  would  give  them  ? 
The  last  small  instalment  they  require 
is,  to  elect  their  legislative  council; 
and,  thinking  that  the  phantom  of 
Crreat  Britain's  power,  called  ^^  digni- 
fied neutrality,"   may  be  had  at  a 
cheaper  rate  at  .home,  they  propose 
to  elect  that  also— feeling,  too,  not 
without  justice,  that  they  might  thereby 
neutralise  the  loss  to  the  colonies  of 
some  four  thousand  pounds  annually. 
But  suppose  England  should  waive 
the  privilege  of  sending  out  a  phan- 
tom, and  the  legislative  lords  would 
have,  like  David  Crocket,  to  go  about 
the   country   electioneering   with   a 
pocket  full  of  quidsy  pray  what,  after 
all  this,  would  be  left  in  the  colo- 
nies to  recognise  England  by?    An 
Englishman   coming   to   them,   like 
the  man  in  the  farce  who  had  been 
asleep  for  a  century,  would  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  recognise  his  rela- 
tions.   But,  seriously,  what  is  all  this 
but  annexation  ?  And  is  this  the  only 
way  the  great  authors  of  the  colonial 
difficulties  have  of  keeping  the  colo- 
nies British?  —  of  making  them  a 
home  for  men  who  seek  and  who 
claim  to  live  under  the  institutions  of 


Britain?  Better— infinitely  better- 
would  it  be  to  tell  men  straightfor- 
wardly, and  at  once,  that  they  must 
feel  the  iron  enter  thdr  souls  of  seeing 
the  flag  of  their  forefathers  hauled 
down  on  the  American  continent  for 
ever,  than  compel  them  to  endure  its 
being  thus  slowly  and  gradually  dis- 
graced out  of  it.  And  this  would  and 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  Lord 
John  Bussell's  giving  the  colonies 
more  rope. 

But  what  other  cause  or  question  is 
there  now  befin^  the  colonies  to  put 
against  this  ^^  annexation  move- 
ment ?  "  Of  purely  colonial  questions 
there  are  none.  Beyond  the  true 
and  honest  hearts  which  love  Britain, 
despite  of  all  her  faults ;  who  would, 
and  will,  cling  to  her,  although  she  has 
sadly  requited  their  attachment,— she 
has  nothing  now  to  bind  her  to  or  to 
represent  her  in  America.  Her  insti- 
tutions are  gone ;  her  government  has 
ceased  to  be  respected;  Lord  Elgin 
has  made  her  power  as  '^  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision."  There  is  nothing 
Britain  can  do ;  there  is  nothing  Bri- 
tain Ought  to  do,  but  to  say,  emphati- 
cally and  at  once,  to  her  North  Ameri- 
can colonies — ^We  have  not  understood 
you — ^we  have  not  ^>preciated  you — 
we  have  not  known  your  great  coun- 
try as  we  should  have  known  it — ^we 
have  not  respected  your  mind  or  your 
interests ;  but  we  will  now  make  you 
partners  in  our  great  legislature — we 
will  impart  to  you  onr  credit,  our 
greatness,  and  our  stability — and  we 
will  bind  you  np  with  our  destiny. 

Great  Britain  has  a  glorious  part  to 
play  in  America ;  and  ^e  has  a  disas- 
trous one.  She  has  iwt  a  short  time 
to  decide  tqinm  which  she  will  play. 


Hamilton^  Canada  Wbst,  J<w.  17, 1850. 


(POSTSCMIT.) 

The  very  day  on  which  I  last  wrote  you,  we  received  a  London  moming 
paper,  containing  an  announcement  that  the  Whig  ministry  were  prepared  to 
give  up  these  colonies,*  and  to  take  upon  themselves,  before  parliament,  the 
responsibility  of  the  act.  Though  it  seemed  unlike  that  party— whatever 
they  might  privately  think,  or  whatever  they  might  plainly  see  must  be  tbe 
inevitable  result  of  tneir  present  fi-ee-trade  policy— to  take  so  bold,  or  rather, 
80  firank  a  step,  yet  the  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Times^  and  which  bore  on  the  face  of  them  an  air  of  authority,  had  pre- 
pared me  to  attach  some  credence  to  the  statement  These,  after  all,  may  be 
put  firom  the  cabinet  as  feelers  upon  the  country.    '  They  may  be  but  a  disin- 
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gennous  rme  of  men  who  do  not  seek  to  regnlate  their  condnct  bj  what  thej 
ought  to  do  ft'om  the  dictates  of  enlightened  principle  and  great  national 
consideration,  but  are  anxioos  only  to  float  along  with  the  current  of  popular 
delusion,  regardless  of  the  nation*s  humiliation  and  dismemberment.  It  is 
my  belief,  however,  that  if  the  present  ministry,  backed  by  Mr  Cobden 
and  the  Manchester  party,  play  into  the  hands  of  those  here  who  are  strug- 
gling to  dismember  the  empire,  it  will  produce  a  civil  or  social  war  in  the 
colonies.  There  is  a  large  body  of  their  British  and  loyal  inhabitants  who 
will  cling  to  Britain,  and  keep  her  flag  floating  here;  and  who  will,  if 
necessary,  part  with  their  lives  ere  they  part  with  it.  It^is  possible — ^nay,  is 
it  not  certain  ? — that  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and  other  statesmen,  who  have  plainly 
and  undeniably  placed  the  colonies  in  a  situation  incompatible  with  imperial 
connexion, — may  throw  out  such  hints  and  suggestions  in  the  approach- 
ing session  of  parliament,  as  will  agitate  and  move  the  colonies  to  their  very 
heart's  core,— one  party  to  secure  a  majority  in  favour  of  their  *^  annexation  " 
to  the  States,  the  other  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  their  mother  country? 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  others  have  thrown  out  such  suggestions  before ;  but, 
under  existing  cu-curostances,  if  they  are  again  put  forth,  they  will  be  regarded 
by  the  *^  annexation  movement  ^'  party  as  an  invitation  to  test  the  opinions 
of  the  colonies— to  proselytise  them,  as  in  fact  they  are  now  doing,  into  insur- 
rection, and  away  irom  allegiance  to  Britain.  Meetings  will  follow ;  the  Mtara 
and  stripes  will  be  hoisted  by  one  party  ,*  the  flag  of  their  forefathers  by  the 
other ;  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  hear  of  struggles  of  which  God 
only  can  tell  the  end,  and  what  they  may  lead  to  here  and  elsewhere.  Certainly 
the'  world  will  never  have  witnessed  such  a  scene.  The  statesmen,  the 
cabinet  even  of  Britain  playing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  tear 
down  her  flag  in  America ;  and  her  loyal  children  supporting  it  against  the 
influence  of  many  who  are,  and  have  been,  surrounding  the  throne. 

A  long  residence  in  the  colonies,  and  a  habit  of  observing,  unbiassed  by 
colonial  party  considerations,  the  character  and  tendencies  of  men  and 
measures,  have  enabled  me  to  judge,  with  some  accuracy,  of  the  effects  of 
<2auses  not  generally  supposed  to  be  pregnant  with  important  results.  At  this 
moment  there  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  slumbering  elements  of  a  deadly  strife 
in  the  colonies.  There  is  but  a  small  remove  between  a  civil  revolution  and 
a  physical  struggle;  The  seeds  of  the  national  and  revolutionary  hurricane  are 
often  sown  in  the  peaceful  closet,  and  by  men  who  could  weep  over  the  thought 
of  what  they  would  produce.  The  seeds  of  a  wild  and  fearful  hurricane  in  the 
colonies,  and  which  must  and  will  reach  England,  may  be  now  sowing  in  many 
h  peaceful  closet  in  England.  Mr  Cobden  may  talk  of  peace,  and  denuding 
Britain  of  her  national  defences,  and  convincing  men  a^^st  all  humanity's 
experience ;  but  he  must  be,  he  should  be,  made  aware,  that  he  has  not  made 
Britain,  and  may  not  be  allowed  to  unmake  her.  He  has  not  added  these 
colonies  to  her  crown ;  and  while  he  may  be  in  words  twaddling  about  universal 
peace,  his  very  speeches  may  be  sowing  the  seeds  here  of  a  deadly  struggle. 
Let  him  beware ;  let  others  beware  of  the  vanity  of  free-trade  success.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Manchester  school  has  not  been  that  which  has  made  Great 
Britain.  Let  its  vanity  and  its  arrogance  not  ruin  her.  If  it  arms  treason 
here— if  it  wings  a  storm,  from  which  England  may  learn  much,  it  may  be 
taught  to  feel  what  it  has  done.  The  demagogues  of  Athens  succeeded  in 
banishing  the  great  and  the  just,  but  they  did  not  succeea  in  destroying  great- 
ness or  justice — these  are  immortal.  The  free- trade  party  may  denude  Britain 
of  her  glorious  possessions  in  America,  but  these  possessions  may  be  the  risings 
growing,  unending  shame  of  those  who  caused  their  loss,  and  the  generation 
of  Britons  who  permitted  it. 

Hamilton,  ZOtk  January  1850. 
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^^  SuBELY  never  was  so  slight  a 
fauU  visited  by  so  severe  a  punish- 
ment t"  Snch  is  the  exclamation 
whidi  will  fall  from  the  lips,  or  pass 
through  the  mind,  we  believe,  of  every 
one  who  shall  peruse  Mr  Warren's 
Letter  to  the  Queen  on  a  Late  Court' 
Martkd.  The  reader  of  that  leUer 
will  also  rise  from  its  perusal  with  the 
painful  conviction,  that,  in  the  award- 
ing of  this  heavy  punishment,  a  gross 
violation  of  one  of  the  most  ordmary 
and  fundamental  laws  of  jarispru- 
dence  has  been  committed;  and  he 
will  probably  conclude  with  Mr  War- 
ren, that  if  this  be  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  lax  manner  in  which  justice  is 
administered  in  courts-martial,  some 
reform  is  necessary  in  their  structure, 
or,  at  all  events,  some  higher  court  of 
appeal  ought  to  be  instituted  for  the 
revision  of  their  proceedings. 

We  have  read  this  admirable  letter 
of  Mr  Warren's  with  unusual  interest. 
As  a  literary  performance  it  well  com- 
ports with,  and  sustains  the  established 
reputation  of  its  author ;  but  it  reflects 
a  high  honour  upon  him  of  another 
and  loftier  description  than  that  which 
springs  from  litenur  excellence.  It 
shows  him  in  the  bght  of  a  warm- 
hearted, zealous  champion  of 'one 
whom  he  believes,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  reason,  to  be  an  op- 
pressed and  iujnred  man.  He  had 
assisted  Captain  Douglas  at  his  trial 
before  the  court-martial,  on  which  he 
now  comments,  as  his  legal  adviser ; 
he  had  done  his  duty  as  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  so  far  as  snch  a  court 
admits  of  the  aid  or  interference  of 
counsel;  he  had  no  interest  to  pro- 
mote, and  no  obligation  to  fulfil,  by 
any  further  advocacy  of  his  cause. 
Captain  Douglas  had  been  con- 
demned ;  the  great  authorities  of  the 
Horse  Guards  had  sanctioned  and  con- 
firmed the  sentence :  a  cautious  man, 
and  a  lover  of  his  ease,  would  here 
have  parted  company.  He  would 
have  shaken  his  mournful  client  by 
the  hand,  and,  with  some  cold  nu- 
meanmg  words  of  condolence,  have 


left  him  with  that  troop  of  summer 
friends,  who  have,  no  doubt,  by  this 
time,  found  him  a  most  uncompanion- 
able man.  The  world  was  now  agamst 
him ;  to  volunteer  his  defence  was  to 
oppose  constituted  authorities ;  it  was 
to  side  with  weakness  against  power 
—with  defeat  agidnst  triumph.  It 
was  to  stand  side  by  side  with  one  in 
adversity — stricken,  and  condemned. 
But  caution  and  love  of  ease  are  evi- 
dently motives  that  have  very  little 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Mr  Warren. 
As  the  counsel  of  Captain  Douglas,  he 
had  grown  warm  in  his  defence ;  he 
could  not  suddenly  cool  when  he  saw 
him  prostrate,  defeated,  and  dishon- 
oured. He  was  couvinced  of  the 
innocence  of  his  client ;  he  felt  per- 
suaded that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
show  to  all  mankind  that  that  client 
had  been  cruelly  dealt  with — treated 
with  a  degree  of  harshness  amounting 
to  injustice.  His  position  of  counsel 
had  also  given  him  insight  into  the 
whole  legal  proceedings  of  this  court- 
martial,  which  betrayed  to  his  prac- 
tised eye  a  palpable  infraction  of  one 
at  least  of  those  essential  rules  by 
which  every  tribunal  of  justice  ought 
to  be  governed,  or  cease  to  be  consi- 
dered a  tribunal  of  justice.  He  knew 
all  this,  and  the  truth  burnt  within 
him ;  he  could  not  sit  down  in  silence.; 
he  could  not  at  once  dismiss  his  sym- 
pathy and  indignation— his  sympathy 
for  an  injured  man,  his  indignation 
for  the  rules  of  justice  violated.  He 
had  ceased  to  be  the  advocate  of  Cap- 
tain Douglas,  but  he  still  clung  to  his 
cause,  for  it  was  the  cause,  he  was 
persuaded,  of  truth  and  justice. 

**  Only  a  great  and  pressing  exigency," 
he  thus  explains  himself  in  the  eloqaent 
exordium  of  his  letter,  **  could  have  in- 
daced  one  of  the  humblest  of  your  Miges- 
ty's  subjects  to  step  forlh  £rom  his  ob- 
scnrity,  and  thus  publicly  and  directly 
address  yonr  Mig'esty.  Even  had  he  not 
known,  howeyer,  the  benignant  and  equi- 
table temper  of  his  sovereign,  a  case  like 
the  present  would  have  forced  him  to 
bring  it  forward  ;  for  the  Toice  of  justice 


A  Letter  to  the  ^een  on  a  Late  Court-MartiaL    By  Samubl  Wjlxbxh,  F.KS, 
Barrister-at-Law.    **  I  was  constrained  to  appeal  unto  Ceasar." 
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dress  the  wrong  of  which  he  comes 
forward  to  complain. 


is  a  Bublime  one,  strengthening  the 
feeblest,  and  eleyating  the  humblest,  who, 
hearing,  endeayoors  to  obey  it. 

^  He  who  has  thos  yentured  to  beseech 
the  ear  of  his  soyereign,  belierea  in  his 
conscience  that  the  cause  of  justice  in 
this  country  has  recently  sustained, 
through  a  defectiye  system  of  military 
jurisprudence,  a  calamitous  defeat. 

''An  officer,  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, of  ancient  and  honourable  family, 
in  the  yery  flower  of  his  age,*  after  hay- 
ing deyoted  thirteen  years  to  the  faithful 
and  zealous  seryioe  of  your  Majesty  in 
almost  eyery  quarter  of  your  world-wide 
dominions,  has  been  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  that  seryioe,  branded  as  a 
LiAB.  He  stood  on  trial  before  his 
brother  officers  with  as  high  youchers  to 
character,  as  could  haye  been  presented, 
had  it  unfortunately  been  rendered  neces- 
sary' by  such  a  casualty  as  has  befallen 
him,  by  any  one  of  themselyes.  He  was, 
moreoyer,  the  eldest  son  of  a  general 
officer  who  lately  descended  to  his  graye 
with  honour,  after  half  a  century  spent  in 
the  serriee  of  three  of  your  Migesty'i 
predecessors ;  leaying  behind  him,  as  his 
eldest  son,  the  unhappy  gentleman  to 
whose  case  I  earnestly  implore  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Majesty A  less  technical  mode  dif  procedure  is 


^'  In  the  present  case,  the  blighting  sen- 
tence passed  upon  Captain  Douglas  can- 
not be  reviewed  in  any  court  of  law.  li 
was  solemnly  decided,  in  your  Blajesty's 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, that  it  had  no  power  to  issue  a  pro- 
hibition to  restrain  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  lUfler  that 
sentence  had  been  ratified  by  the  Idng^ 
and  carried  into  execution.  And  yet,  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  law,  the  unfor- 
tunate accused  huS  no  means  of  knowing 
the  sentence  which  has  crushed  him,  until 
it  has  been  so  ratified,  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  thus  declared  tkerefore  irreyo- 
cable  !  And  that  sentence,  too,  pro- 
nounced by  a  court  of  law,  bound  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  law  of  the  land — 
which  law  it  may  haye  yiolated  in  erery 
particular  1 " 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
the  military  law  mider  which  oar  army 
has  been  governed,  ever  since  the 
Revolntion,  is  as  completely  founded 
upon  the  statutes  of  parliament  as 
any  other  branch  of  our  jurisprudettce. 


'  That  gentleman  I  belieye  to  be,  at 
this  moment,  one  of  the  most  deeply- 
injured  men  in  your  Idajesty's  dominions. 
He  has  been  oonyicted  of  misconduct  of 
which  he  is  utterly  incapable  ;  and  I 
oonsider  that  conrictibn  to  be  altogether 
oontrary  to  law  and  justice,  and  to  haye 
proceeded  upon  an  unoonsdovs  yiolation 
of  cardinal  and  oharaoterifltic  rules  of 
British  jurisprudence,  essential  to  the 
safety  as  well  as  to  the  liberties  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects.  And  what  has  thus 
happened  to  Captain  Douglas  may  hap- 
pen to  any  other  gentleman  who  is  now, 
or  may  be  hereafter,  honoured  by  bearing 
the  oommission  of  your  Idajesty.  I  think 
myself  able  to  bring  forward  fibcts  which 
are  incontroyertible,  and  reasonings  which 
appear,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  it, 
condosiye — and  that  not  to  myself  alone, 
but  to  othwt  idiose  judgment,  were  it 
publicly  pronounced,  would  be  deemed 
entitled  to  the  utmost  deference — to 
establish  the  innoetnoe  of  one,  upon  whose 
brow,  neyertheleti,  stands  at  this  moment, 
and  has  stood  forei^t  miserable  months, 
the  brand  of  'infamous  and  scMidalouB 
conduct.'" 

He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  her 
Majesty  alone  has  the  power  to  re- 


recognised  as  prevailing  in  courts- 
martial,  than  that  which  regulates  our 
dvil  or  criminal  courts.  Bat  there  is 
nothing  of  an  arbitrary  nature  in  the 
sentences  they  pass.  These  are  de- 
termined, so  far  as  this  is  possible,  by 
the  act  of  parliament.  A  judge  of  the 
bankruptcy  court  is  not  more  bound 
by  the  statute,  when  he  grants  or 
withholds  the  bankrupt's  certificate, 
than  are  the  judges  of  a  court-martial 
when  they  sentence  a  fellow-officer  to 
be  cashiered.  Let  it  be  granted, 
therefore,  that  Captain  Douglas  had 
so  far  committed  himself,  in  the  comae 
of  the  events  we  shall  have  to  record, 
that  it  was  e^edient  to  bring  him 
before  a  court-martial.  Let  this  be 
granted — an  opinion,  however,  from 
which  many  will  dissent — ^when  there, 
he  claims  justice  I  He  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  He  is  not  to 
be  punished  with  undue  severity ;  be 
is  not  to  be  punished  illegally. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr  Warren  will 
be  thought  to  have  been  carried  a 
b'tUe  too  far,  in  his  vindication  of 
Captain  Douglas's  ccmduct,  by  his 


^  "  Captain  Douglas  deliyered  his  defence,  before  the  eourt-martial  whidi  oadiiered 
him,  on  his  thirtieth  bkth-day.'* 
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generous  seal  and  by  the  ardonr  of 
advocacy.  It  would  be  asking  too 
much  to  require  that  he  should  sud- 
denlj  assume  towards  his  late  client 
the  coolness  of  a  quite  impartial 
observer.  But  whilst  his  argument 
is  that  of  an  advocate,  and  is  some- 
thing too  much  tainted  with  the  logic 
of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  his 
statement  of  facts  is  full  and  impar- 
tiid.  He  maj  be  a  too  eealoos  adro- 
cate,  but  he  is  a  candid  historian. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that, 
wbenever  occasion  legitimately  per- 
mits, he  is  a  very  pleasant  and  graphic 
historian. 

We  do  not  intend  that  our  account 
of  this  case  should  be  a  substitute  for 
the  perusal  of  Mr  Warren's  pamphlet ; 
we  desire  rather  to  prompt  to  such  a 
perusal.  It  is  far,  therefore,  from  our 
design  to  ^ter  upon  all  the  topics  it 
discusses.  But  the  case  is  one  to 
which,  on  public  grounds,  we  would 
cheerfidly  assist  in  calling  public  at- 
tention. In  doing  so  we  shall  endea- 
vour, in  the  first  place,  to  state,  with 
perfect  impartiality,  the  real  and  sole 
offence,  or  fault,  or  error,  of  which  it 
seems  to  ns  Captadn  Douglas  can  be 
Jostly  accused;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  show  with  what  ittepaiaeotribf 
this  offence  has  been  yisited.  On  the 
first  of  these  topics,  we  shall,  perhaps, 
be  in  some  slight  degree  at  variance 
with  our  author ;  on  the  second,  we 
riiall  folly  accord  wiUi  him  in  his  mahi 
and  leading  argument :  for  we  think 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
judgment  of  this  court-martial  is 
Titiated— not  by  any  merdy  technical 
orror,  but  by  an  error  afifecthig  the 
▼ery  jostloe  of  the  sentence — ^by  no 
less  an  error  than  the  finding  a  man 
guilty  of  an  offBuoe  of  a  certain  degree 
of  guilt,  and  condemning  him  to  a 
punishment  expresdy  and  solely 
awarded  to  an  offonce  of  a  far  greater 
degree  of  criminality-— findmg  him,  in 
abort,  guilty  of  the  crime  A,  and  in- 
flicting the  penalty  decreed  only  to 
the  crime  B. 

'The  lifo  of  military  men  in  time  of 
peace  presents,  as  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  it  here,  no  venr  attractive  picture. 
Captain  Douglas  m  barracks  at  Longy, 
In  the  island  of  Aldemey,  with  one 
•ubaltem.  Ensign  Parker,  is  com- 
manding his  deti^hment.  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Le  Mesmier  is  commanding 


at  Aldemey,  under  the  title  of  Town 
Major.  Between  these  rivd  poten- 
tates disputes  arise  as  to  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions.  Instead  of  com- 
panionship, assistance,  co-operation, 
there  is  only  mutual  repulsion,  mutual 
hostility. 

In  thii  cbeerkfls  position  of  affiurg| 
Captain  Douglas  **  went  one  day — on 
Friday  the  5th  January — aboat  twelve 
o'clock,  for  a  little  amusement,  to  prao* 
tise  pistol  firing,  at  a  spot  near  the  Fry- 
ing-Pan  Battery,  as  it  is  called,  which 
was  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  barracks  where  he  resided. 
This  happened  to  be  the  first  and  only 
time  of  his  using  firearms  during  his  stay 
in  the  island.  No  one  but  himse&,  indeed^ 
knew  OTon  the  foot  of  his  possessing  fire- 
arms. He  ordered  his  servant  Riley  to 
procure  some  potatoes^  and  to  follow  him 
with  them,  and  the  pistol-case,  (whioh« 
howcTer,  Riley  did  not  know  to  be  such, 
nor  for  what  purpose  the  potatoes  were 
required,)  to  the  Frying-Pan  Battery." 

These  ctrcumstaiices  are  mentioiied 
to  account  for  the  scanty  testhnony 
which  Riley  afterwards  gave ;  it  being 
supposed  that  he  had  withheld  evi- 
dence to  serve  the  interest  of  his 
master.  And  certainly  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  bcdieve  that  Patrick  Riley, 
who  was  a  soldier  as  well  as  the  ser- 
vant of  Cu)tain  Douglas,  did  not 
know  what  the  pistol-caie  contained, 
or  for  what  purpose  he  carried  it  and 
the  two  potatoes  to  the  battery.  We 
continue  the  narrative  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Warren,  which  we  should  be  very 
unwise  not  to  adopt,  wherever  it  is  m 
our  power  to  do  so. 

^  Captain  Dooghw  proeeeded  to  make 
a  target  in  the  wall  opposite,  which  faeed 
ilie  sea — by  putting  a  potato  into  the 
eeatre  of  an  open  pieee  of  newspaper, 
and  then  thnuting  it  into  a  erevieo  in  the  ' 
walL  This  he  did  to  make  the  mafk  at 
nhieh  he  intended  te  aim  more  dittinetly 
visible.  He  had  selected  this  partieolar 
spot  for  his  practice  because  it  was  retired 
aad^nliB.  It  was  entirely  hid  from  the 
view  of  the  sentry,  or  any  of  the  men  on 

gnard  at  the  barraeks After 

ifing  abomt  twenty  or  thirty  shote,  every 
one  of  them  at  the  target  in  qnestionr- 
standing  all  the  while  with  his  back  to 
the  sea,  and  against  the  rampart,  and 
at  which  stood  the  pistol-case  and  pota- 
teee— he  saw  Mr  Pkrkeri^proaddBg.  U 
wae  a  few  minntee  before  one  oQock 
when  he  got  there.  Having  fired  twe 
■hots,  both  at  the  nme  target  at  whiei^ 
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Captaia  Doaglas  had  been  shooiing,  he 
went  down  by  a  somewhat  precipitoos 
descent  to  the  b^ach,  which  lay  about 
forty  feet  immediately  below  them,  accom- 
panied by  his  dog — intending  to  amuse 
himself  for  a  few  minutes  by  throwing 
stones  into  the  sea,  and  sending  his  dog 
after  them;  and  also  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining whether  a  hole,  which  had  caught 
his  eye  in  descending,  was  that  of  a  rabbit 
or  a  rat." 

Amosemeiits  were  scarce  at  Alder- 
ney. 

"Neither  Captain  Douglas  nor  Mr 
Parker's  attention  was  called  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  harmless  pistol  prac- 
tice, on  the  5th  January,  till  about  three 
or  four  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  Monday 
afternoon — the  8th  Jannahry.  ^  During  the 
interyal.  Captain  Henderson  had  arrived 
from  Guernsey;  and  he,  Mr  Parker,  and 
Captain  Douglas  were  walking  together 
towards  the  town,  when  they  met  Mr 
Bains,  (a  medical  gentleman.)  After  the 
ordinary  salutations.  Captain  Douglas 
asked  him,  '  What  news  was  gomg  on  in 
the  town  ? '  To  which  Mr  Bains  answered, 
laughing,  *  Nothing  new,  tinee  your  iport 
with  the  built  of  Bathan  at  Longy;*  and 
he  proceeded  to  say,  to  the  surprise  of 
Captain  Douglas  and  Mr  Parker,  *  that 
he  understood  a  bullock  had  been  shot  at 
or  near  Loogy.'  Captain  Douglas  replied 
with  a  smile,  '  You  surely  don't  mean  to 
say  that  I  am  charged  with  having  had 
anything  to  do  with  it!'— 'Indeed  you 
are/  said  Mr  Bains — '  and  you  will  find 
the  constable  at  your  quarters  about  it, 
on  your  return  I  But  it  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  you  and  Parker  were  ball  firiug 
there!' — ^*Yes,  we  were  practising,'  re- 
plied   Captain  Douglas    unhesitatingly; 

*  but  1  know  nothing  about  the  bullock.' 
After  some  other  observations,  Mr  Bains, 
who  knew  the  position  in  which  Colonel 
Le  Mesnrier  and  Captain  Douglu  stood 
towards  each  other,  said  with  a  smile, 

*  Colonel  Le  Mesurier  has  gone  up  to  look 
at  the  bullock.'  To  this  observation  Cap- 
tain Douglas  made  a  brief  sarcastic  an- 
swer; and  shortly  afterwards  Mr  Bains 
left  them. 

"The  three  officers,  after  continuing 
their  walk  for  some  time  longer,  sepa- 
rated, towards  five  o'clock.  Captain  Hen- 
derson went  to  Corblets  barracks,  to  dress 
for  dinner,  both  he  and  Mr  Parker  being 
engaged  to  dine  that  evening  with  Cap- 
tain Douglas;  who,  with  Mr  Parker, 
walked  towards  Longy,  expecting  to  meet 
with  the  oonstable  spoken  of  by  Mr  Bains. 
As  they  vrent,  they  conversed  on  the  sub- 
'"^  f  ^  ooMmBnicatioiij  remarking  how 
"'iikvourthe 


notion  that,  if  a  bnllock  had  really  1 
shot,  it  must  have  been  by  them;  and 
they  also  adverted  to  the  fa^t  of  Colonel 
Le  Mesurier  having  already  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  matter,  and  what  could 
have  been  his  object  in  going  to  see  the 
carcase  of  the  animal.  After  some  consi- 
deration they  agreed  that  it  would  be 
better,  under  the  circumstances,  not  Co 
admit  the  fact  of  their  hating  been  firina^ 
but  leave  it  to  be  proved  by  thoee  who 
teemed  disposed  to  charge  them  mth  hating 
$hot  the  bullock:' 

Here  was  the  fatal  eiror.  In  this 
resolation,  and  the  acting  on  it,  lies 
the  whole  moral  offence,  fault,  or  de- 
linquency of  Captain  Douglas.  Not 
to  admit  a  fact,  when  questioned  on 
it,  is  so  close  upon  a  denial  of  the 
fact,  that  no  human  ingenuity  can 
keep  them  long  separate.  His  con- 
cealment of  an  act  perfectly  innocent 
was  construed  into  a  denial  of  that 
act :  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise, 
for  an  evasive  answer,  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  concealment,  must  bo 
understood  by  the  party  who  receives 
it  as  a  denial,  or  it  no  longer  serves 
the  purpose  of  concealment.  Yet  an 
evasive  answer  of  this  description  is 
permitted  by  men  of  the  strictest 
honour  in  a  thousand  instances,  and 
is  only  visited  with  moral  opprohrimn 
in  those  cases  where  there  is  an  im- 
perative dalm  upon  the  conscience 
to  tell  the  whole  truth.  No  such  im- 
perative claim  can  be  made  out  in  the 
present  case.  We  admit,  however, 
that  it  was  an  error.  The  better  rule 
is  never  to  resort  to  an  evasion  unless 
there  are  very  strong  reasons  for  so 
doing.  We  admit  that  the  adopting 
of,  and  persisting  in,  this  policy,  or 
rather  this  impolicy^  of  concealment, 
was  here  to  some  extent  blameable. 
But  we  can  detect  no  base  or  dishon- 
ourable motive  leading  to  it.  The 
worst  motive  we  can  divine,  is  a  cer- 
tain love  of  a  tortuous  policy  by 
which  some  ingenious  persons  are 
afflicted.  They  like  finessing,  and 
will  introduce  into  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  much  to  their  own  and  other 
people's  embarrassment,  what  they 
would  describe  as  a  diplomatic  dex- 
terity. 

The  constable,  Renier,  on  the  same 
afternoon,  made  his  appearance  at  the 
house  of  Captain  Douglas.  There  is 
much  controversy  as  to  the  import  of 
the  question  which  he  put  to  Captain 
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Douglas;  whether,  when  he  asked 
him,  '^  If  he  knew  anything  about  it  ?^ 
— ^he  referred  to  the  shooting  of  the 
bnliock^  or  the  firing  on  the  battery. 
It  is  plain,  from  the  circnmstances  of 
the  case,  that  both  these  matters 
were  inextricably  mixed  np  in  the 
mind  of  the  constable;  for  he  came  to 
inquire  of  the  shooting  of  the  bollock 
because  of  the  firing  on  the  battery ; 
and  into  the  firing  on  the  battery,  be- 
canse  of  the  supposed  shooting  of  the 
bullock.  There  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  a  man,  not  accustomed  to 
analyse  his  own  ideas,  should,  in 
giying  his  evidenoe  before  the  court, 
sometimes  state  one,  and  sometimes 
the  other,  as  the  object  of  his  inquiry. 
But  it  is  equally  plain,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  that  whatever  was 
stirring  in  the  mind  of  the  constable, 
his  first  question  to  the  Captain  would 
be,  whether  he  knew  anything  about 
the  death  of  the  bullock.  He  would 
never  have  thought  of  coming  to  the 
barracks  to  ask  an  officer  whether  he 
had  been  practising  with  his  pistol, 
without  showing  in  the  first  place  that 
he  had  grounds  for  making  what 
otherwise  would  be  a  very  impertinent 
inquiry.  We  feel  ourselves,  there- 
fore, quite  justified  in  adopting  here 
the  statement  of  Captain  Douglas. 
According  to  that  statement,  R^er 
asked  him  '^if  he  knew  anything 
about  shooting  the  bullock?"  He 
answered  "No,"  as  ho  well  might. 
For  it  is  to  be  understood  at  once, 
and  distinctly,  that  Captain  Douglas 
had.  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
ddath  of  the  bullock,  and  knew  no- 
thing about  it.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  dialogue  between  them  did  not 
stop  here..  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Ci^tain  Douglas  had  made  use 
of  a  piece  of  a  newspaper,  the  Times^ 
to  form  his  target.  This  newspaper 
bore  his  own  name  and  address  on  it. 
The  constable  added—''  That  a  Tunes 
paper  had  been  found  near  the  spot, 
with  Captain  Douglas's  name  upon 
it."  This  remark  could  have  refer- 
ence only  to  the  question — who  had 
been  firing  on  the  battery?  And  to 
this  remark  Captain  Douglas  replied 
— **  Possibly  so ;  there  were  plenty  of 
his  papers  about;  they  w^nt  all  through 
the  barracks  and  into  the  town,  and  he 
had  Ave  or  six  a-week."  With  this 
answer  the  constable  departed. 
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The  next  day  a  civil  court  was 
held,  presided  over  by  Judge  Graudion, 
to  inquire  into  this  affair  of  the  death 
of  the  bullock.  Captain  Douglas  was 
summoned  to  attend.  A  number  of 
witnesses  were  examined,  whose  tes- 
timony it  is  not  necessary  for  our  pur- 
pose to  enter  into.  Mr  Bisset,  the 
owner  of  the  animal,  who  had  con- 
nected its  death  with  the  firing  heard 
upon  the  ramparts,  produced  a  num- 
ber of  flattened  bullets,  broken  per- 
cussion caps,  and  pieces  of  a  news- 
paper addressed  to  Captain  Douglas, 
which  had  been  found  upon  the  bat- 
tery. After  the  judge  had  asked 
Captain  Douglas  whether  he  had  any 
knowledge  who  had  shot  the  bullock, 
and  had  received  the  decisive  and 
truthful  answer,  that  ''  he  had  not," 
he  proceeded — ^pointing  to  some  pieces 
of  newspaper  lying  on  the  table— to 
put  the  following  question:  ''Can 
you  account  for  the  Times  newspaper 
to  your  address  having  been  found  in 
the  battery,  perforated  evidently  by 
ball  practice?"  To  which  Captain 
Douglas  answered,  "I  am  not  ac- 
countable for  my  papers,  as  they 
travel  through  the  barracks  and  into 
the  town." 

This  absurd  policy  (for  so  we  should 
characterise  it)  of  concealment  is  ad- 
hered to,  and  with  these  unfortunate 
pieces  of  the  2'imes  newspaper  lying 
before  him!  His  answer  is  under- 
stood as  a  denial  of  having  been  prac- 
tising with  his  pistol  on  the  battery, 
and  there  are  those  tell-tale  fragments 
"  evidently  perforated  with  ball."  It 
is  inconceivably  absurd.  He  is  getting 
into  a  scrape,  and  raising  a  scandal  in 
the  little  island  of  Alderney,  for  no 
intelligible  motive  whatever. 

Mr  Warren  here  defends  the  con- 
duct of  his  late  client  on  the  legal 
principle  or  maxim,  that  no  man  is 
bound  to  criminate  himself.  He  stood 
there  in  a  court  of  justice  "  virtually 
as  an  accused  party;"  the  court 
throws  its  shield  over  persons  in  such 
a  position,  cautions  them,  and  would 
protect  them  even  against  their  own 
indiscretion.  Captain  Douglas  was 
frilly  justified  in  availing  himself  of 
this  well-known  privilege— in  evading 
and  warding  off  a  question  which  he 
could  not  answer  without  supplying 
evidence  against  himself. 

Mr  Warren  will  forgive  us  if  w^ 
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smiled,  for  a  moment,  at  this  instance 
of  the  inveterate  habits  of  the  lawyer, 
overpowering  the  natural  shrewdness 
and  sagacity  of  the  man.  This  legal 
iu'gament  is  manifestly  ini^plicable, 
And  for  this  simple  reason:  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  there  is 
nothing  sufficiently  grave — no  im- 
pending charge  of  sufficient  magnitade 
— to  indnce  or  warrant,  in  any  reason- 
able man,  a  departore  from,  or  a  con- 
cealment of  the  tmth,  or  any  tamper- 
ing with  his  hononr.  7/*  the  evasive 
statement' of  Captain  Douglas  be  con- 
sidered as  tantamount  to  a  denial, 
and  if  that  virtual  denial  be  consi- 
dered as  in  some  degree  dishonourable, 
there  can  be  no  shelter  for  him  in  this 
maxim  of  law,  because  the  fear  of  a 
false  aocusation  of  having  accidentally 
shot  a  bullock,  would  not  be  accepted, 
by  men  of  honour,  as  an  excuse  or 
justification. 

If  Captain  Douglas  had  really  shot 
the  bullock,  he  would  have  been  still 
more  completely  under  the  shelter  of 
this  legal  maxim — and  his  equivoca- 
tion would  have  been  a  ten  times  more 
heinous  offence. 

As  Mr  Warren  repeats  this  argu- 
ment more  than  once,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state,  in  general  terms, 
wherein  its  fallacy  lies.  A  person  is 
tried  before  a  court-martial,  whic^ 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  court  of 
honour,  for  a  departure  from,  or  a  con- 
cealment of  truth,  considered  to  be 
dishonourable  to  a  gentleman.  It  is 
no  sufficient  answer  to  plead  the  pri- 
vilege which  courts  of  law  throwaround 
a  witness,  unless  you  show  at  the 
same  time  that,  in  his  case,  such  a 
privilege  could  be  taken  advantage  of 
without  any  derogation  to  his  charac- 
ter as  a  member  of  society.  A  very 
little  reflection  will  satisfy  us  that  the 
permission  granted  by  courts  of  law  to 
the  accused  party,  or  to  a  witness,  to 
deny  or  withhold  the  truth,  may  or 
may  no<  be  a  valid  excuse  in  the  moral 
judgment  of  society — may  or  may  not 
be  such  a  permissioa  as  it  would  be 
honourable  to  accept. 

A  man  is  tried  for  his  life  on  the 
charge  of  murder,  or  high  treason. 
He  pleads  not  guilty.  Although  he  is 
in  fact  guilty,  the  most  hononr^le 
and  fastidious  portion  of  society  add 
nothing  to  their  reprobation  of  the 
accused  on  account  of  this  plea.    The 


code  of  honour  or  of  moral  opinkm, 
and  tiie  rule  of  the  oourt  of  law,  are 
not  at  variance. 

But  nothing  is  easier  than  to  ima- 
gme  cases  in  which  they  would  be  at 
variance,  and  at  yariance  in  all  possi* 
Ue  degrees,  from  slight  difference  to 
complete  opposition.  Hie  accused  is 
being  tried  on  a  false  accusation  for 
murder.  Titus  is  a  witness.  He  can 
by  his  evidence  establish  the  innocence 
of  the  accused,  but  in  giving  that  evi« 
deuce  he  will  reveal  his  own  guilt. 
The  court  allows  him  to  be  silent 
where  his  answerto  thequestion  would 
criminate  hlmsdf.  And  here,  too,  the 
opinion  of  society  would  probablj 
coincide  with  the  rule  of  the  eourt, — 
yet  not  entirely ;  many  would  censore 
the  witness,  many  would  excuse,  none 
would  cordially  approve. 

LfCt  us  now  suppose  that  Titus  is 
innocent,  but,  in  giving  his  evidence, 
he  must  confess  some  fact  which  vnli 
excite  a  strong  suspicion  against  him- 
sdf.  Here  the  number  of  those  ^iio 
would  justify  his  silence  would  great- 
ly diminish.  Suppose  now  thai  the 
suspicion  which  would  be  raised 
against  him,  was  of  a  slight  diaracter, 
one  which  might  be  earily  removed; 
suppose  that  by  his  evide&oe  alone 
could  the  accused  be  saved  from  the 
unjust  condemnation  that  hung  over 
hun;  add  to  all  this,  that  the  accused 
and  innocent  party  was  the  friend  of 
Titus,  and  had  been  his  bene&etor — 
and  now  this  witness,  '^  not  bound  to 
criminate  himself,"  has  become  the 
object  of  execration  to  all  mankind. 

This  legal  maxim  is  but  one  oi 
many  rules  which  courts  of  law,  or  the 
legislature,  enact  for  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  justice, — rules  which 
cannot  be  so  framed  as  to  be  strictly 
consentaneous,  or  id^tical,  with  the 
rules  of  morality.  One  who  owes  a 
just  debt  takes  advantage  of  the  to- 
bearance  of  an  indulgent  creditor,  and 
pleads  the  statute  of  Hmitations.  llie 
oourt  admits  the  plea,  puts  it  in  his 
mouth,  justifies  hhn  for  the  use  of  it. 
But  the  use  of  it  has  disbcmoured  him 
for  life. 

To  return  to  our  case.  Mr  Bisset, 
the  owner  of  the  bullock,  still  associat- 
ing its  death,  most  erroneously,  with 
the  firing  heard  on  the  battery,  pub- 
lished a  newspaper  paragraph  in  the 
GuermeyCknidj  headed  DisosACXFUZi. 
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affair!  in  which  suspicion  was 
thrown  upon  Cixptain  Donglas  and 
Ensign  Parker,  and  whidi  terminated 
with  the  offer  of  **a  bewakd  of 
TWENTT  founds,  to  bc  paid  to  any 
one  giving  information  sufficient  to 
convict  the  party  or  parties  who  were 
shooting  at  the  Fryiog-pan  Battery  on 
Friday  the  5th  January,  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  three  p.m. 

Mr  Bisset  also  laid  his  complaint 
before  Major-General  Bell,  the  com- 
mandiog  officer  at  Guernsey.  That 
officer  wrote  to  Captain  Douglas,  re- 
qniring  his  explanation  of  the  affair. 
A  great  part  of  the  letter  referred  dis- 
tinctlyto  thispistol-firingon  thebatteiy. 
Kow  then,  the  reader  is  prepared  to 
say.  Captain  Douglas  will  surely  lay 
aside  this  needless  and  silly  piece  of 
diplomacy,  this  concealment  of  a  per- 
fectly innocent  act,  which  is  only 
strengthening  suspicion  against  him. 
If  he  could  permit  himself  to  trifle 
with  Judge  Gaudicm,  and  the  petty 
civil  court  at  Aldemey,  he  will  not 
trifle  with  his  superior  dicer;  he  wEl 
not  nm  the  risk  here  of  being  thought 
to  equivocate.  Nearly  a  month  had 
now  elapsed  since  the  first  visit  of 
Constable  Renier.  Hme  had  been 
^ven  him  to  reflect:  and  Captidn 
Douglas  did  reflect.  Ensign  Parker 
lets  fall  in  his  evidence  that  he  wrote 
two  letters  in  answer  to  this  com- 
miinication,  and  pondered  some  time 
which  he  should  send.  In  the  one, 
he  frankly  avowed  having  been  firing 
with  his  pistol  on  the  batteiy,  whilst 
he  utterly  denied  the  accusation  of 
having  shot  the  bullock;  in  the 
x>ther,  he  adhered  to   his  policy  of 


concealment,  confined  himself  to  a 
denial  of  the  main  accusation,  and 
left  all  that  part  of  the  letter  relating 
to  the  firing  on  the  battery  virtuidly 
unanswered.  He  pondered  which  of 
the  two  he  should  send;  but  the 
genius  of  diplomacy  prevailed, —  he 
sent  the  second ! 

MajiNT-General  Bell,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  not  satisfied  with  such 
a  reply.  He  instituted  a  military 
Court  of  Inquiry,  consisting  of 
Colonel  Le  Mesurier,  Captain  Cock- 
bum,  and  Captain  Clerk,  with  in- 
structions ^^  to  ascertain  whether  any 
person  or  persons,  belonging  to  the 
garrison,  were  engaged  in  finng  with 
ball,  within  or  immediately  adjoining 
Longy  Lines,  on  the  day  and  within 
the  hours  specified  in  several  of  the 
documents  laid  before  them.**  It  was 
not  till  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
on  which  this  court  had  sat,  that 
Captain  Douglas  seems  to  have  had 
his  eyes  opened  to  the  perilous  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  compromising 
himself.  On  the  evenmg  of  that  day, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Judge  Graudion, 
stating  the  whole  and  simple  truth 
with  regard  to  this  pistol-firing ;  and 
the  next  morning,  he  repeated  the 
same  statement  before  the  militaiy 
Court  of  Inquiry.  The  confession,  it 
seems,  came  too  late  to  save  him  torn 
the  consequences  of  his  unwise,  need- 
less, and  pmtinacious  concealment  of 
an  act  in  itself  perfectly  innocent.  It 
was  thought  a  case  siAlciently  grave 
to  bring  before  a  court-martiaL* 

It  if&  be  seen  and  acknowledged 
at  once,  that  we  have  not  attempted 
to  screen  Captain  Doaglas  firom  the 


*  In  juBtiee  to  Captain  Don^ms,  w«  mast  here  state,  that  he  clearly  proyed  before 
the  eonrt-martial,  that  he  withheld  his  statement  for  two  days  before  the  Court  of 
Inquiry,  still  under  the  impression  that  it  might  be  used  to  damage  him  in  the  pro- 
^ceedings  before  ihe  ciyil  eoort  That  he  was  justified  in  doing  so  is  riiown  by  an  order 
firom  the  Horse  Guards,  8d  July  1809,  expressly  acknowledging  the  ''right"  of  any 
party,  before  a  court  of  inquiry,  **  of  declining  to  answer  any  question,  or  to  make  any 
«tatement,  which  might,  in  his  opinion,  have  proved  prejadieiai  to  him  in  the  oonraa 
of  any  ulterior  inquiry  into  his  conduct."  On  the  28th  November  last  also,  we  may 
remark  that  Sur  Charles  Napier,  in  an  order  to  the  Indian  Army,  says,  in  reference  to 
«  Court  of  Inquiry—"  If  any  person  happens  to  be  accused  of  misconduct,  he  is  called 
4m  for  his  statement  of  the  matter  in  hand;  like  any  other  person :  he  may  either 
«ppear  or  refuse  to  appear,  as  he  pleases,  unless  ordered  by  superior  authority;  and 
^mer  answer  any  questions  put  to  him,  or  rt/uu  to  answer." 

If,  in  the  face  of  these  two  orders,  an  officer  is  to  be  arraigned  before  a  court- 
martial  for  conduct  ''unbecoming  the  character  of  an  ofllcer  and  a  gentleman,  in 
having  omitted  and  neglected  to  make  a  statement  before  a, Court  of  Inquiry''  which 
he  thought  would  injure  himself,  we  must  say  they  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion  for  the 
stnwary^  and  ought  to  be  expunged  forthwith  firom  the  Order-books  of  the  army. 
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deme  of  blame  which  an  impartial 
radge  would  throw  npon  his  conduct. 
If  f£e  court-martial  had  reprimanded 
Captain  Douglas,  we  should  have 
thought  the  penalty  sufficiently  se- 
yere,  but  neither  we,  nor  perhaps 
others,  would  have  bc^n  disposed  to 
dispute  the  propriety  of  the  sentence, 
or,  at  least,  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  case.  But,  for  this  offence,  the 
court  has  sentenced  Captain  Douglas 
tohe  cashiered! 

This  sentence — to  enter  now  upon 
our  second  topic — is  not  only  cruelly 
severe,  it  is  illegal,  it  is  unjust.  Oor 
readers  need  not  fear  that  we  are 
about  to  involve  them  in  the  techni- 
calities of  jurisprudence.  It  is  no 
technical  matter  we  have  to  deal 
with,  but  broad  principles  of  justice. 
Mr  Warren  has,  indeed,  raised  a 
class  of  legal  objections  against  the 
verdict  of  the  court-martial,  grounded 
on  its  refusal  to  admit  certain  evi- 
dence. On  these  objections  we  shall 
not  enter.  To  us  it  appears  that  the 
president  of  the  court  exercised  his 
power  in  this  matter,  in  general,  very 
discreetly.  But,  on  these  objections, 
we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
give  no  opinion.  We  pass  at  once  to 
what  we  deem  a  fatal  error  in  this 
verdict—an  error,  not  of  form,  but  of 
substance;  an  error  which  constitutes 
it  to  be  an  unjust  judgment. 

Captain  Douglas  was  tried  upon 
the  following  charge, — "for  conduct 
unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman."  Of  such  conduct 
he  was  found  guilty.  Now,  the 
article  of  war  under  which  he  was 
arraigned,  and  the  only  one  under 
which  his  offence,  by  any  fair  inter- 
pretation, could  fall,  is  the  80th,  and 
runs  thus :— "  Any  officer  who  shall 
behave  in  a  scandalous^  infamous 
manner^  unbecoming  the  character  of 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof  before  a  general 
court-martial,  be  cashiered."  * 


The  penalty,  under  this  article,  is 
peremptorify  that  of  cashiering.  A. 
less  punishment  the  court  is  not  com- 

getent  to  pronounce.  The  article 
as  for  its  express  object  the  rracioval 
from  the  service  of  officers  who  are 
convicted  of  scandalous  and  infamous 
behaviour. 

''There  is  no  provision,*'  says  Mr 
Warren,  "in  the  Articles  of  War,  for  the 
cognisance  of  unofficer-like  and  ungentle- 
man-Iike  eonduct,  divested  of  a  tendency 
to  prejudice  good  order  and  militarj  dis- 
cipline, (so  as  to  bring  it  within  Article 
108,)  in  any  degree  less  than  that  involT- 
ing  infamy  and  scandal.  In  the  year 
1801,  an  officer  was  charged  before  » 
General  Court-martial  with  scandalous 
and  infamoas  conduct,  nnbecoming  the 
character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
The  Court  acquitted  the  prisoner  of 
'  scandalous  and  infamous  behaviour,' 
but  considering  his  conduct,  nevertheless, 
as  '  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer 
and  a  gentlemen,'  adjudged  him  to '  be 
suspended  from  rank  and  pay  for  six 
calendar  months.*  His  Majesty  King 
George  III.  declared  the  adjudication  ir- 
regular, and  disapproved  the  sentence, 
'  inasmuch  as  the  Court  had  acquitted  the 
prisoner  of  the  only  imputation  which 
could  bring  the  business  as  a  charge  be- 
fore them — ^namely,  of  any  scandalous  and 
infamous  behaviour  in  the  transaction.' 
In  another  case,  which  happened  in  1814, 
in  India,  an  officer  was  tried  by  General 
Court-martial,  on  the  charge  of  **  scan- 
dalous and  infamous  conduct,  unbecom- 
ing the  character  of  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,'  in  two  instances.  The  Court 
acquitted  him  of  the  first,  but  found  him 
guilty  of  the  criminal  acts  charged  in 
the  second  instance;  acquitting  him,  how- 
ever, of  '  scandalous  and  infamous  con- 
duct, unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman.'  The  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Earl  Moira,  declared  that 
'he  regarded  the  Court  as  having  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  acquittal  generally, 
and  directed  the  officer  who  had  been 
convicted  to  return  to  his  doty.'  His 
lordship  observed  that  'the  Court,  in 
declaring  that  the  criminal  act  proved 


*  The  only  article  of  war,  beside  this,  which  could  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  to 
embrace  the  case,  is  the  108th,  which  says,  that — ''All  crimes  not  capital,  and  all 
disorders  and  neglects  which  officers  and  soldiers  may  be  guilty  of,  to  th€  pr^udic*  of 
good  order  and  militarj/  diieiplim,  though  not  specified  in  the  foregoing  cases,  or  in 
our  Articles  of  War,  shall  be  taken  cognisance  of  by  courts-martial,  according  to  the 
nature  and  the  degree  of  the  offence."  But  it  is  evident  that  this  article  applies  to 
Blatters  of  a  military  nature.  If  the  merely  mond  delinquency  of  which  Captain 
Douglas  is  charged  might  be  described  as  affecting  ''good  order  and  military  dis- 
cipline," there  is  no  act  of  a  man's  life  that  might  not  be  designated  in  the  same 
manner. 
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againtt  the  prisoner  did  not  eome  within 
the  deseription  of  *  ecandaloai,  infamonsj 
and  nnheeoming  the  oharacter  of  an  offi- 
cer and  a  gentleman,'  had  diToated  itself 
of  all  power  to  award  punishment,  except 
inasmuch  as  the  acts  might  be  considered 
to  come  under  the  aboye  specific  defini- 
tion.' In  the  present  case,  the  Court 
could  not  hare  acquitted  of  scandalous 
and  infismons  conduct,  because  it  uoi  not 
ekarged.'* 

The  charge  qootes  a  portion  of  the 
▼ery  wordB  of  the  article.  Bot  that 
this  portion  can  be  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  and  made  to  de- 
signiite  a  distinct,  substantive  offence, 
would  be  a  monstrous  supposition. 
The  whole  stress,  the  whole  meaning 
lies  in  the  words  ^^  infamous  and  scan- 
dalous;" but  because  there  maj  be 
scanddous  and  infamous  conduct, 
which  does  not  fail  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  a  court-martial,  it  is  added  as 
a  further  definition,  that  it  must  be 
such  misconduct  as  affects  the  charac- 
ter of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.* 
The  article  of  war  intends  to  describe 
such  conduct  as  would  make  a  man 
scandaious  and  infamoui  (tmongst  his 
fdhw'Officers, 

Suppose  it  were  thought  fit  to  frame 
similar  rules  for  the  memcal  profession , 
and  one  of  these  declared,  '^  That  any 
one  who  shall  behave  in  a  scandalous 
and  infamous  manner  unbecoming  the 
character  of  a  physician  and  a  gentle- 
man, shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 
expelled  from  the  profession,"  would 
any  one  in  bis  senses  think  it  sufficient 
to  adopt  the  last  qualifying  phrase, 
*^  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  phy- 
sician and  a  gentleman,"  as  descrip- 
tive of  an  ofrence  which,  under  this 
rule,  would  incur  an  expulsion  from 
the  faculty  ?  Why,  it  might  be  thought 
*^  unbecoming"  a  physician  to  break 
rude  and  silly  jests  upon  his  patients, 
(as  a  late  celebrated  character  is 
accused  of  doing,)  but  not  for  such 
ofiences,  we  presume,  would  any  one 
fanadne  that  expulsion  firom  the  pro- 
fession was  provide. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  court-martial  are  not 
fettered  by  the  same  strict  rules  which 

E reside  over  the  record  in  a  court  of 
tw.     This  is  very  true.     It  is  suffi- 


cient if  the  offence  is  substantially 
indicated.  Perhaps  it  will  be  argued 
that  these  words,  "unbecoming  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,"  must  be 
taken  as  a  part  for  the  whole,  and 
that  the  charge  wax  essentially  for 
scandalous  and  infamous  behaviour. 

If  so,  the  court  has  placed  itself  in 
the  following  dilemma,  from  which  we 
do  not  see  any  possibility  of  escape : — 
Either  the  charge  is  to  be  understood 
as  substantially  for  scandalous  and 
infamous  conduct — and,  in  that  case, 
who  will  venture  to  assert  that  the 
evidence  supports  so  heinous  an  accu- 
sation?— who  will  venture  to  assert 
that  the  concealment  or  equivocation 
proved  against  Captain  Douglas  was 
that  falsenood,  that  sort  of  lie,  which 
stamps  a  man  as  scandalous  and  infa- 
mous, and  drives  him  from  the  society 
of  gentlemen  ?  Or  (which  is  the  plain 
common-sense  view  of  the  case)  the 
cbaree  is  what  it  professes  to  be— for 
"  unbecoming "  conduct— it  is  this 
charge  which  is  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  court-martial— 
it  is  on  this  he  is  tried,  of  this  which 
he  is  convicted ;  and  ihm^  after  being 
found  guilty  of  this  all  but  venial 
offence,  he  is  visited  with  the  punish- 
ment of  a  far  heavier  one— for  beha- 
viour which  would  make  him  scanda- 
lous and  infamous  amongst  his  brother 
officers. 

We  repeat,  this  is  no  technical  argu- 
ment—it is  gross,  palpable  injustice — 
as  palpable  injustice  as  if  a  man  were 
tried  for  manslaughter,  convicted  of 
manslaughter,  and  hanged  for  murder ! 

If  we  ask  why  the  Court  awarded 
so  severe  a  sentence  as  cashiering  on 
so  trifling  an  offence,  we  shall  be  told 
that  the  Court  had  no  power  to  pass 
any  less  sentence  than  that  which  is 
decreed  by  the  article  of  war.  We 
admit  the  reason.  But  surely  if  the 
Court  was  bound  to  inflict  the  severe 
sentence  decreed  by  the  article  of 
war,  it  was  bound  to  convict  of  the 
crime  specified  by  that  article.  The 
court-martial  which  tried  Captain 
Douglas  was  scrupulous  in  passing  the 
right  sentence,  was  not  scrupulous  in 
determining  whether  the  crime  had 
been  committed  for  which  alone  that 
sentence  is  by  law  awarded. 


*  "  In  the  old  articles  of  war  the  language  used  was  scandalous  and  infamous  con* 
duct,  McA  as  if  unbecoming  the  character  of  an '  officer  and  a  gentleman.' " 
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Mr  Wanwi  concludes  his  **  Lettor " 
by  some  snggestions  for  the  reform 
of  our  militafj  Uw.  These  i^pear  to 
US  to  be  worthy  of  oonsideration.  B«t 
legal  rdbrms  are  grave  and  intricate 
matters ;  we  wonld  not  give  a  hasty 
opinion  on  them ;  we  woald  recommend 
them  to  the  consideration  of  onr  jurists, 
and  the  whole  pamphlet  to  the  perasal 
of  onr  readers.  They  will  also  probably 
find  it  far  more  entertaining  than, 
from  our  meagre  abstract  of  the  case 
of  Captain  Douglas,  they  will  expect. 
Hiere  is  one  subject  which  occupies  a 
considerable  space,  and  whkh,  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  will  form  the  most 
attractiye  portion  oi  the  "Letter," 
to  which  we  haye  made  no  allusion. 
We  refer  to  a  narratiye  of  facts,  which 
show  the  hostile  attitude  in  which 
Colonel  Le  Mesurier  and  Captain 
Douglas  stood  towards  each  other. 
It  is  a  little  history  we  could  not 
possibly  abridge,  and  which  did  not 
appear  to  us  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  an  intelligible  yiew  of  the  case. 
This  narratiye  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest, affording  as  it  does  a  glimpse 
into  real  life,  and  showing  us  what 
yeiy  animated  contests  and  contro- 
versies a  few  officers  may  contriye  to 
while  away  their  time  with,  even  in 
the  dull  quiet  island  of  Aldemey.  It 
is  well  told,  with  graphic  but  subdued 
power.  Conscious  that  the  author 
of  one  of  our  best  and  most  popular 
novels  would  be  watched  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  readily  suspected  of 
employing  his  art  as  a  consummate 
narrator,  Mr  Wairen  has  abstained 
from  producing  any  startling  effects ; 
he  has,  at  least,  used  no  other  than 
that  highest  art  which  conceals  art. 
We  have  left  the  whole  of  this  portion 
of  the  pamphlet  fresh  and  untouched, 
for  the  perusal  of  the  reader. 

In  the  account  we  have  given  of 
this  really  very  important  case,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  mention  the 
numerous  points  on  which  Mr  Warren 
dwells  for  the  exculpation  of  his 
client.    We  have  been  compelled  to 


content  oursdves  with  the  impresaioB 
which  ibe  whole  narrative,  after  care- 
fol  and  unbiassed  perusal,  left  upon 
our  own  minds.  We  are  utterly  un- 
able to  imagine,  for  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Douglas,  any  worse  motive 
than  what  we  have  described  as  a 
somewhat  too  diplomatic  taste,  as  a 
want  of  a  perfectly  straightforward 
manner  of  speech.  We  see  in  his 
conduct  a  veiy  palpable  error  in  judg- 
ment, but  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  fix 
upon  anything  which  deserves  to  bo 
characterised  as  dishonourable — any- 
thing like  such  infamous  and  palpatio 
falsehood  as  ought  to  drive  a  maa 
with  disgrace  out  (^  the  service. 

When  we  turn  from  the  conduct  of 
Ci^tain  Douglas  to  the  sentence 
paj^ed  upon  it,  we  are  utterly  amazed 
at  its  egregious  di^roportion  and 
fiagrant  injustice.  There  is  an  article 
of  war  framed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  ridding  the  service  of  scandalous 
and  infamous  persons.  In  order  to 
bring  the  case  of  Captain  Douglas 
under  this  article,  he  is  first  arraigned 
for  "  unbecoming  conduct,"  and  by  a 
very  severe  construction  found  guUty 
of  this  charge ;  and  then  these  com- 
paratively mild  and  hannless  expres- 
sions are  found  to  be  equivalent  to 
"  scandalous  and  infamous  conduct.'^ 
Why,  if  this  be.  law,  if  this  is  a  pre- 
cedent, that  article  of  war  should 
henceforth  be  read  thus, — "  Whoever 
is  guilty  of  unbecoming  conduct  shall 
be  cashiered."  And  what  a  terrible 
instrument  of  injustice  such  an  article 
of  war  might  be  converted  into,  it  ia 
quite  unnecessaiy  to  insist  upon.  If 
any  officer  shoula  have  made  himself 
unpopular  at  the  Horse  Gruards,  or 
amongst  his  fellow-officers,  no  matter 
by  what  line  of  conduct,  by  being 
worse  (M*  better  than  the  general  and 
^proved  standard  —  it  would  be 
strange  if  his  enemies  could  not  fasten 
upon  some  act  they  c(Hdd  pronounce 
"  unbecoming,"  and  thereupon  expel 
him  from  tl^  service  with  disgrace 
and  infamy. 
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A  FAREWELL  TO  NAKJES. 
I. 

A  QLOBiouB  amphitheatre,  whose  girth 
Exceeds  three-fold  th'  horizons  of  the  north, 
Mixing  our  pleasure  in  a  goblet  wide, 
With  hard,  firm  rim  through  dear  air  far-descried ; 
Ulamined  mountains,  on  whose  heavenly  slopes. 
Quick,  busy  shades  rehearse,  while  Phoebus  drops, 
Dramatic  parts  in  scenic  mysteries ; 
Far-shadowing  islands,  and  exulting  seas 
With  cities  girt,  that  catch,  till  day  is  done, 
Successiye  glances  fix>m  the  circling  sun, 
And  cast  a  snowy  gleam  across  the  blue : — 
A  gulf  that,  to  its  lakelike  softness  true, 
Reveres  the  stillness  of  the  syren's  cell, 
Yet  knows  the  ocean's  roll,  and  loves  it  well ; 
A  gulf  where  Zephyr  oft,  with  noontide  heat 
O^ressed,  descends  to  bathe  his  sacred  feet, 
And,  at  the  first  cold  touch,  at  once  reviving, 
Sinks  to  the  wings  in  joy,  before  him  driving 
A  feathery  foam  into  the  lemon  groves ; — 
Evasive,  zone-like  sands  and  secret  coves ; 
Translucent  waves  that,  heaved  with  motion  slow. 
On  fanes  submerged  a  brighter  gleam  bestow ; 
Faur  hamlets,  streets  with  odorous  myrtles  spread, 
Bruised  by  processions  grave  with  soundless  tread. 
That  leave  (the  Duomo  entered)  on  the  mind 
A  pomp  confhsed,  and  music  on  the  wind ; 
Smooth,  mounded  banks  like  inland  coasts  and  capes, 
That  take  firom  seas  extinct  their  sinuous  shapes. 
And  girdle  plains  whose  growths,  fire-fed  below. 
In  bfl^anal  exuberance  burst  and  blow ; 
A  light  Olympian  and  an  air  divine- 
Naples  I  if  these  are  blessings,  they  are  thine. 

n. 
Thy  sands  we  paced  in  sunlight  and  soft  doom ; 
From  Tasso's  burthplace  roamed  to  Yirgirs  tomb. 
Bala  I  thy  haunts  we  trod,  and  glowing  caves 
Whose  ambushed  ardours  pant  o'er  vine-decked  waves. 
Thy  cliffs  we  coasted,  loitered  in  thy  creeks, 
O  shaggy  island  *  with  the  five  gray  peaks  I 
Explored  thy  grotto,  scaled  thy  fortress,  where 
Thy  dark-eyed  maids  trip  down  the  rocky  stair, 
With  dance  cast  backward,  laugh  of  plavful  scorn, 
And  cheek  camationed  with  the  lights  of  mom. 
The  hills  Lactarean  lodged  us  in  then:  breast : 
Shadowy  Sorrento  to  her  spicy  rest 
Called  us  from  far  with  gales  embahned,  yet  pure ; 
Her  orange  brakes  we  pierced,  and  ranged  her  rifts  obscure. 
Breathless  along  Pompeii's  streets  we  strayed 
Bj  songless  fount,  mosaic  undecayed. 
Voluptuous  tomb,  still  forum,  painted  hall, 
Where  wreathed  Bacchantes  float  on  every  wall ; 
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Where  Ariadne,  by  the  purple  deep, 
Hears  not  those  panting  sails,  bnt  smiles  in  sleep ; 
Where  yet  Silenns  grasps  the  woodland  cop, 
And  buried  Pleasure  from  its  grave  looks  up. 
Lastly,  the  great  Yesuyian  steep  we  domb ; 
Then,  Naples !  made  once  more  with  thee  our  home. 
We  leave  thee  now— bnt  first,  with  just  review. 
We  cast  the  account,  and  strike  the  balance  true — 
And  thus,  as  forth  we  move,  we  take  our  last  adieu. 

III. 
From  her  whom  genius  never  yet  inspired, 
Or  virtue  raised,  or  pulse  heroic  fired  ; 
From  her  who,  in  the  grand  historic  page. 
Maintains  one  barren  blank  from  age  to  age ; 
From  her,  with  insect  life  and  insect  buz. 
Who,  evermore  unresting,  nothing  does ; 
From  her  who,  with  the  fiiture  and  the  past 
No  commerce  holds,  no  structure  rears  to  last : 
From  streets  where  priests  and  jesters,  side  by  side, 
Range  the  rank  markets,  and  their  gams  divide ; 
Where  faith  in  art,  and  art  in  sense  is  lost. 
And  toys  and  gewgaws  form  a  nation^s  boast ; 
Where  Passion,  from  Affection's  bond  cut  loose, 
Revels  in  orgies  of  its  own  abuse ; 
And  appetite,  from  Passion's  portals  thrust. 
Creeps  on  its  belly  to  its  grave  of  dust ; 
Where  Vice  her  mask  disdains,  where  Fraud  is  loud. 
And  naught  but  Wisdom  dumb  and  Justice  cowed ; — 
Lastly,  ftt)m  her  who  planted  here  unawed, 
'Mid  heaven-topped  hills,  and  waters  bright  and  broad, 
Lacks  heart  to  gather,  and  lacks  strength  to  bear, 
From  these,  one  impulse  of  the  free  and  fair ; 
And,  girt  not  less  with  ruin,  lives  to  show 
That  worse  than  wasted  weal  is  wasted  woe, — 
We  part ;  forth  issuing  through  her  closing  gate. 
With  unreverting  faces,  not  ingrate. 
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BABBARIAN  RAMBLES. 


That  great  geniuses  meet,  is  a  say- 
ing almost  as  ancient  as  the  twin 
rocks  that  give  a  title  to  Mr  David 
Urqnhart's  latest  literary  production. 
Bat  not  often  is  the  same  conntry 
visited  and  described,  within  the  short 
space  of  two  years,  by  two  snch  dis- 
tinguished persons  as  the  member  for 
Stafford  and  the  author  of  Monte- 
Christo,  For  the  honour  of  their 
presence,  the  shores  of  Barbary  and 
Andalusia  are  indebted  to  the  chapter 
of  accidents.  "I  did  not  visit  Morocco 
or  Spain  on  any  settled  plan.  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Italy  by  sea,  and, 
passing  through  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, was  so  fascinated  by  the  beauty 
and  mysteries  of  the  adjoining  lands, 
that  I  relinquished  my  prop<^ed  ex- 
cursion for  the  explorations  which 
are  here  recorded.''  Thus  far  the 
Celt.  Hear  the  Gaul's  reply  to  the 
Bey  of  Tunis,  when  questioned  as  to 
the  motive  of  his  African  excursion, 
— "  I  answered,  that  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  known  to  the  king  and  princes 
of  France ;  that  t  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  on  tolerably  bad  terms  with  the 
father,  but  the  happiness  to  stand 
pretty  well  with  the  sons ;  that  one 
of  these  sons,  of  whom  he  (the  Bey) 
had  doubtless  heard  speidc,  and  who 
was  dead— M.  le  Due  d'Orl^ans— had 
more  than  once  deigned  to  call  me 
his  friend;  that  another  son,  still 
better  known  to  him  than  the  first, 
— ^M.  le  Due  de  Montpensier— had 
inherited  his  brother's  friendship  for 
me,  and  had  invited  me  to  his  wed- 
ding, which  had  just  taken  place  at 
Madrid  ;  that,  being  at  Madrid,  I  de- 
sired to  push  on  to  Algiers,  and,  once 
at  Algiers,  I  felt  unwilling  to  quit 
Africa  without  sayhig  a  prayer  upon 
the  tomb  of  St  Louis,  who  was,  as  he 
surely  knew,  a  great  maro&cm/;  that 
I  was  on  my  way  to  perform  this 
duty,  when  1  heard  that  he  did  me 
the  honour  to  expect  me,  whereupon 
I  hastened  to  pay  him  my  respects." 


Such  trivial  causes  lead  to  great  re- 
sults 1  To  the  Montpensier  marriage 
is  the  Bey  of  Tunis  mdebted  for  an 
interview  with  the  first  of  French 
novelists,  and  the  European  world  for 
the  narrative  of  his  African  travels. 
We  hesitated  before  associating  the 
two  books  that  form  the  theme  of  this 
article.  We  feared  to  rouse  M. 
Dumas'  indignation,  by  coupling  him 
with  an  author  whom  he,  with  his 
usual  supercilious  disesteem  of  things 
British,  will  probably  set  down  as 
un  pidcmt  Ecossais.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  thought  it  possible  so  grave 
and  erudite  a  person  as  Mr  Urquhart 
might  consider  his  labours  slighted, 
when  linked  with  the  playful  super- 
ficialities ofLe  Veloce ;  and  from  this 
apprehension  we  were  relieved,  onlv 
upon  finding  him  quote  his  French 
ootemporary's  Spanish  tour  with  an 
air  of  greater  approval  than  he  usually 
bestows  upon  the  works  of  recent 
writers  on  Spain.  For  it  is  not  the 
most  amiable  of  his  peculiarities,  that 
his  references  to  brother  travellers  are 
generally  censorious.  He  seems  to 
have  vowed  opposition  and  animosity 
to  all  who  have  rambled  and  written 
over  the  same  ground  as  himself. 
Blanco  White,  George  Borrow, 
Richard  Ford,  and  various  others  of 
less  note,  in  turn  come  in  for  correc- 
tion or  a  sneer.  The  last-named  is 
particularly  ill-treated.  "To  Mr 
Ford's  book,  however  disagreeable 
the  task,  I  had  intended  to  devote  a 
special  chapter;  but,  understanding 
that  the  two  volumes  are,  in  the 
second  edition,  reduced  to  one,  I 
must  infer  that  the  author  has  antici- 
pated my  conclusion, — ^that  the  work 
might  be  made  valuable  by  cutting 
out  the  slang,  ribaldry,  opinions,  and 
false  quotations."  Shoxdd  The  Pillars 
of  Hercules  reach  a  second  edition, 
either  condensed,  or  in  its  present  dif- 
fhse  form,  we  advise  its  author  to  cut 
out  this  passage,  or  at  least  to  cor- 


The  Pillars  of  Hercules;  or,  a  Narrative  ofTratds  \%  Spain  and  Moroeeo  in 
1848.    By  Datid  Urquha&t,  Esq.  M.P.    2  vols.  Sto.    London :  1850. 

Le  Viloce ;  on  Tanger,  Alger,  et  Tunis,  Par  AiJCXAitDRB  Dvuks,  Vols.  L  and  II. 
Paris :  1849. 
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rcct  its  dlscoartesj  and  exaggeration. 
So  harsh  and  unjust  a  yerdict  drives 
us  to  the  inference  that,  owing   to 
some  mental  idiosyncrasy  of  Mr  Urqu- 
hart's,  tke  chief  merits  of  the  book  he 
decries  altogether  escajpe    his   per* 
ception;  and  that,  whilst    dwelling 
vpon  on  occasioaal  error— pardonable 
ia  a  work  embracing  so  great  a  varietj 
of  snlMect,  and  sik^  a  mass  of  detail 
—  and  condemning   those   opinions 
that  are  so  nnfortiuiaie  as  to  differ 
from  his  own,  he  totally  OTerlooks  the 
racy  hnmonr,  the  happy  illuatrations, 
thefeHeitow  exposition  of  Spanish 
foibles  and  characteristics,  tke  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  conntry  and 
its  customs,  which  place  the  author 
of    the    Hemdbook  and    Gkaherrngt 
amongst  the  very  highest  authoritiea 
respecting  modcam  Spain.     But  we 
need   not   take  np  the  eadgek  for 
Bichard    Ford,    whose    works   wUl 
stand  npon  their  own  bottona,    and 
whooe  acute  and  pungent  pen  is  qoite 
able  to  defond  his  literary  o&priag, 
i^ould  he  think  it  worth  his  while, 
even  against  his  present  formidabld 
assailant. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  about  the 
disappointment  of  those  persons  who 
open  The  PiOarB  &/  Hercuk$  in 
expeeialiom  of  finding  what  the  title 
promises — a  narrative  of  travel  in 
Spain  and  Moroecow  These  comntries 
are  certainly  uMntioBed  here  and 
there  in  the  two  bulky  octavos,  bat 
qoite  snbor^nately  to  a  variety  of 
other  matters  which  had  perhaps 
better  been  treated  elsewhere  than  in 
the  professed  book  of  travels  they 
cumber  and  overioad.  Mr  Urqohart, 
who  has  published  vdnmes  and  pam- 
phlets on  innumerable  snlmcts,  social 
and  political,  foreign  and  domestic, 
appears  to  have  had  by  hchn  ahetero- 
geneons  mass  of  essays  aad  disaerta 
lions,  which  he  has  now  strung,  pretty 
much  at  random,  upon  ikt  slender 
thread  of  his  Spanish-AMcan  ramble* 
Weariaomely  discnrsive  and  de- 
sultory, he  continually  canters  off 
to  distant  region%  and  to  snbjeets 
foreign  to  his  text.  This  we  have  a 
chapter  on  the  invention  and  anti- 
quity of  glass :  another  concerning  the 
ma^pftetie  needle;  a  third  and  fourth, 
in  which  we  are  taken  to  America, 
Ceykm,  CUna,  and  othor  remote 
places ;  one  about  the  celebrated  drug 


hashish,  which  temporarily  transports 
its  votaries  into  paradise.  This  is  pre- 
sently succeeded  by  a  dissertation  on 
buttered  muffins ;  and  shortly  there- 
after we  arrive  at  a  l<»g  eaaiky  on 
the  early  races  of  Spain  and  ^nd- 
tania,  which  we  take  for  granted  to 
be  exceedingly  learned  and  imiKHrt' 
ant,  and  which  we  are  qiite  sore  is 
awfolly   heavy    and    uninteresting. 
Etymology  is  a  hobby  of  this  anther's, 
and  the  portions  of  his  work  devoted 
to  it  would,  of  themselves,  make  a 
good-sized  vohune,  by  whose  separa- 
tion the  book  woidd  be  greatly  light- 
ened and  advantaged.    On  the  siri>- 
ject  of  corporal  purification  he  grows 
positively  eloquent  and  impassioned ; 
and  so  minute  are  his  desoiptiens  of 
the  scrubbing  and  scraping  proceaees, 
by  which  al<me  men  become  fit  to  live^ 
that  he  very  rightly  deems  a  pr^tory 
apology  essentuU.    On  this  head  nuM« 
anon.    We  panse,  for  a  imecimen  <^ 
solemn  trifling,  at  Chapter  Nine,  Book 
the  First,  Volume  the  First.  Nominally 
an  *^  Excorsioii  round  the  Straits,"  it 
is  actaally  an  essay  on  costume,  c(»n- 
meacing  with  Spanish  petticoats,  giv- 
ing; a  passing  ^nce  to  the  history  and 
ongin  of  lace,  asserting  the  identity  of 
the  Moorish  and  Higyand  garb,  and 
closing  with  an  argument  in  favour  oi 
the  importance  and  nM>ral  inflaenoe  of 
a  national  dress.    The  chapter  opens 
with  praises  of  Cadiz,  a  city  so  long 
accustomed  to  rhyme  with  ^'  ladies,*' 
that  it  will  hardly  fed  surprise  or  an- 
noyance at  Mr  Urqt&art's  attributing 
its  charm  less  to  the  beauty  of  its 
buildings  than  to  the  ^^  awarm  of  wo« 
men,"   with  ^*  flattering  eyes,"  and 
^*  silk  blonde  tresses,"  covering  the 
floor  of  the  cathedral.    From  tresses 
to  dresses  the  transition  is  easy,  and 
he  proceeds  to  discom^  upon  the  nmn- 
tilla:  not  a  very  novel  subfect  cer- 
tainly, but  one  upon  which  be,  never- 
tbeleiBs,  contrives  to  cast  some  new 
lights--4ights  that  would,  we  suspect, 
rather  dazzle  and  astonish  the  amiable 
Ga^tanas,  whose  habits  and  habili- 
ments he  profosses  to  describe.  Whilst 
stigmatiamg  as  ^^  abagged  hood  "  the 
most  graceful  and  elegant  description  of 
mantilla— that,  namelv,  composed  en- 
tirely of  lace,  and  whidi  is  in  fact  the 
onlv  kind  worn  by  the  higher  classes 
of  Spanish  womm— he  infonnsus  that 
*^  in  windy  weather  the  naotilla  is 
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sttHvr^  a^^aiast  the  ehe^  by  die  tip 
of  Um^  £bui."  We  laugh  horribly  aa 
we  somnion  up,  at  thia  ooDjoror^s  bid- 
duig»  a  procesakm  of  mantilla- draped 
dames  aad  damsels  tripping  the  Ala- 
meda OB  a  breezy  day,  each  one  of 
them  with  the  extremity  of  her  fkn 
pitied  into  her  dexter  jaw.  Spanish 
women  know  better  how  to  use  that 
ac^ye  little  instroment  of  flirtatioD. 
Passiag  over  these  and  other  sU^t 
absordities,  we  arrive  at  the  hair- 
dressing  d^artment.  Here  Mr  Ur- 
qnhart  is  at  first  rather  pnazled.  Bat 
he  will  not  be  baffled,  and  goes  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  capillaries.  ^'  The 
hair  is  dressed  in  two  styles.  One  is 
called  sarroHo.  The  only  explanation 
I  could  get  for  this  name  was,  that 
siarra  meaas  moontain,  and  that  the 
mountaineers  dreas  in  this  way.  But 
neither  does  it  seem  to  be  the  style 
of  the  sierra,  nor  does  the  word  mt- 
rano  mean  mountain:  there  is,  in- 
deed, no  such  word  in  Spanish." 
When  aaoertaiaing  this  last  fact  by 
reference  to  his  dictionary,  it  is  strange 
that  our  trayeller  did  not  stumble 
npon  the  word  ^^  Serrano^  subs,  moun- 
taineer ;  a^}.  pertaining  to  mountains," 
and  which  is^  in  fact,  the  yery  word 
^plied  to  the  style  of  head-dress  in 
question,  his  ear  having  doubtless  mis- 
led him  as  to  thee  and  a.  This  guides 
us  to  two  derivations.  First,  the  one 
furnished  him  by  the  natives,  that  the 
style  in  question  is  or  was  particulariy 
affected  by  the  dwellers  in  the  Anda- 
lusian  nerras,  aa  it  still  is  by  the 
mountaineers  of  Catalonia.  A  second 
explanation  maybe  found  in  the  form 
of  the  comb  that  accompanies  this 
mode  of  head-dress,  (but  of  which 
Mr  Urquhart  makes  no  mention,)  and 
whose  turreted  or  dentated  crest, 
rialBg  fall  four  inches  perpendiculariy 
from  the  crown  of  the  head,  may  have 
suggested  the  term  ssrroiio,  by  its  ele- 
vation and  imaginary  resemblance  to 
a  row  of  hill-tops.  But  sndi  inter- 
pretations as  these  are  far  too  simple 
and  vulgar  to  suit  Mr  Urquhart,  who 
loves  to  journey  by  ronndabout  roads, 
and  would  make,  like  Monkbarns, 
a  Boman  sacrificing  vessel  out  of  a 
kail-supper's  ladle.  He  bores  and 
proses  away  till  he  proves,  quite  to  Ids 
own  satisfaction,  timt  ^  sammo  head- 
dress means  neither  more  nor  less 
tium  l>iiaa  haad-dvsps.    Sodi  an 
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etymology  Is  byno  meansfar-fetched." 
Certainly  not,  when  compared  with 
others  scattered  through  the  book,  al- 
though even  this  oiie  may  be  consider- 
ed rather  tire  par  lu  ektiHUx :  and, 
moreover,  the  whole  fhbric  is  over- 
thrown by  the  word  proving  to  be 
Serrano.  But  the  hunting  after  deri- 
yations  is  a  passion  with  Mr  Urqu- 
hart, and  leads  him  to  fte  nnearthmg 
of  afflaities  which  nobody  else  would 
suspect.  We  confess  ourselyes  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  flux  of  erudition, 
by  the  multiplicity  of  languages 
brought  to  bear,  and  by  the  extraor- 
dinary etjrmcttis  assigned  to  words 
with  which  they  have  nothing  visible 
in  common,  that  we  resign  ourselves 
to  believe  in  Urquhart,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  admit,  at  his  dictation,  the 
old  derivation  of  cucumber  from  Je- 
r<miiah  King  as  perfectly  valid,  and 
consonant  to  all  received  laws.  So 
fond  is  the  honourable  gentleman  oi 
this  grubbing  for  roots,  that,  when 
once  he  stumbles  on  a  derivation,  he 
goes  on  through  a  whole  alphabet  of 
them ;  like  a  child  who,  havhig  begun 
to  run  down  hill,  is  unable  to  stop  till 
it  reaches  the  plain,  or  falls  exhausted 
by  the  road-^side.  We  doubt  if 
many  of  his  readers  will  share  the  avi- 
dity with  which  he  pursues  his  dry 
and  long-winded  investigations,  which 
would  be  more  in  place  in  a  dictionary 
of  derivations  than  in  a  narrative  of 
travel 

Our  intention,  in  Mnging  Messrs 
Dumas  and  Urquhart  into  juxta- 
pontion,  is  by  no  means  to  compare 
them,  or  to  exalt  either  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  Their  books  f<mn  the 
strongest  possible  c<mtrast.  In  one 
respect  only  do  they  agree— 4n  a  pro- 
pensity to  ramble  from  their  subject. 
We  have  hinted  at  the  crotchets  that 
lead  the  Highlander  from  his  track ; 
the  Frenchman  strays  in  quest  of  the 
dramatic  and  romantic,  and  is  be- 
guiled by  his  prodij^ous  yanity  into 
the  most  divertingly  egotistical  de- 
tails. The  one  is  an  eccentric  dog- 
matist, fhll  of  orotchets,  but  unobtru- 
sive of  his  individual]^ ;  the  other 
never  loses  sight  of  himself,  nor  will 
suffer  his  reader  to  do  so.  He  is  always 
in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  the 
chief  diaracter  on  the  canvass,  the 
hero  of  his  own  comedy ;  or,  if  for  a 
moment  he  retires  from  the  foot« 
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lamps,  it  !fl  that  their  lisfat  may  shine 
upon  his  son  and  heir,  Alexander  the 
yonnger,  a  grand  gar^on  blondy  and 
one  dt  the  half-score  artists  and 
literati  who  compose  the  snite  of  the 
illnstrions  Monte-Christo.  When  the 
travellers  arriyed  at  Cadiz,  in  Novem- 
ber 1846,  Mr  Dnmas  junior  was 
suddenly  discovered  to  be  missing. 
Fascinated  by  the  bright  eyes  of  a 
Cordovan  maiden,  he  had  given  his 
friends  the  slip.  Although  somewhat 
uneasy,  his  father  contented  himself 
with  detaching  one  of  his  staff  in 
quest  of  the  truant,  and  went  on 
board  the  war-steamer  V^loce,  which 
had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
that,  about  three  years  ago,  this  dr- 
cumstance  gave  rise  to  a  discussion 
in  the  French  Chamber,  when  some 
doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  fB/cX  of 
M.  Dumas  behig  intrusted  with  a 
government  mission.  This  seems  to 
have  annoyed  the  distinguished 
dramatist,  who  repeatedly  refers  to 
the  subject,  gives  a  copy  of  his  pass- 
port and  of  certain  official  letters ;  and 
upbraids  M.  Gulzot,  whom  he  at  last, 
however,  magnanimously  forgives, 
declaring  he  has  forgotten  his  name. 
He  then  protests  against  the  envy 
of  which  his  eminent  position  has 
rendered  him  the  object,  and  con- 
cludes his  remarks,  made  in  a  tone  of 
dignified  and  chastened  indignation, 
with  the  following  striking  passage : — 
"The  steamer  thus  placed  at  my 
disposal  has  made  me  more  enemies 
than  Antony  and  3/onte-C%mfo, which 
is  saying  not  a  little.  It  was  in  1823 
or  1824,  I  believe,  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  being  then  in  bad  health,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Italy.  The  English  admiralty  placed 
its  finest  frigate  at  the  disposal  of  the 
author  of  Ivahhoe ;  and  England  ap- 
plauded, and  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament applauded,  and  the  very 
newspapers  clapped  their  hands  ap- 
provingly. And  it  was  well  done; 
for,  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  the 
flag  with  the  three  leopards  was 
saluted  in  every  port  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  Were  those 
acclamations  for  the  Rag,  or  for  the 
man  of  genius  it  sheltei^?  for  the 
unknown  captain  of  the  frigate,  whose 


name  I  never  heard,  or  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott?  True,  I  may  be  told  that  I 
am  not  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but  to  this 
I  replv,  that  it  is  the  great  misfortune 
of  living  men  in  France  not  to  know 
what  they  are,  so  long  as  tiiey  are 
Uvfaig." 

How  very  good  is  this  quiet  asser- 
tion of  merit  and  anticipation  of  post- 
humous appredation  by  an  ungrateful 
country.  "The  steamer,''  continues 
the  possible  future  rival  of  Scott, 
"  was  granted  me — ^be  it  as  a  matter 
of  favour,  or  as  an  act  of  justice;  and 
Government  consented  to  expend  for 
me  some  sixteen  thousand  frkncs* 
worth  of  coal.  It  is  right  the  world 
should  know  that  this  voyage,  which 
caused  such  an  outcry,  cost  the 
Government  sixteen  thousand  francs. 
Just  half  what  it  cost  me  I "  A  paltry 
eight  hundred  napoleons  I  Can 
France  regret  it,  when  applied  to  the 
service  of  her  brightest  literary  orna- 
ment ?  Let  her  read  the  Veloce^  and 
take  shame  for  her  shabbiness. 
Astride  upon  his  fiery  charger,  the 
giant  commenced  his  cruise.  Need 
we  say  that  all  eyes  were  upon  him 
as  he  boarded  the  steamer,  and  that 
he  took  by  assault  the  hearts  of  the 
entire  ship's  company,  whom  he 
seized  an  early  opportunity  to  con- 
vince that  his  skill  was  as  great  with 
the  fowling-piece  as  with  the  pen. 
"The  V^loce  was  surrounded  by  a 
flock  of  sea-fowl ;  on  approaching  the 
vessel,  desirous  to  give  our  fritnre 
companions  a  specimen  of  my  dex- 
terity, I  fired  my  two  barrels  at  a 
brace  of  gulls,  both  of  which  fell. 
The  yawl  pulled  to  pick  them  up ;  and, 
after  this  brilliant  feat,  we  proceeded 
triumphantly  to  the  steamer."  This 
is  the  first  and  least  considerable  of  a 
series  of  "brilliant  feats"  of  the 
same  kind,  recorded  by  M.  Dumas  of 
himself  in  the  pages  of  Le  Vihce. 
At  Tangiers,  his  fint  landing-place  in 
Africa,  he  goes  out  shooting,  and 
encounters  an  Arab,  the  first  he  has 
seen.  This  meeting  furnishes  a  chap- 
ter—a sort  of  parody  of  scenes  in 
Scott  and  Cooper,  the  parts  of  Robin 
Hood  .and  Leatherstocking  by  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas.  He  has  just  shot 
a  small  bird,  when  the  Arab  i^pears 
and  doubts  his  having  killed  it  on  the 
wing.  A  trial  of  skill  ensues  between 
the  Parisian  and  the  Bedouin,  the 
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fbrmer  promisiog  the  Utter,  who  is 
imwilliog  to  waste  his  powder,  six 
charges  for  eyery  one  he  fires  away. 
The  Arab  fires  at  a  plover  and  misses. 
M.  Dnmas  brings  down  a  snipe.  The 
Arab  smiles. 

'*  *  The  Frenchman  shoots  well,'  he 
said ;  *  bnt  a  true  honter  uses  not  shot, 
bnt  a  ball.'  The  janissary  translated 
his  words  to  me. 

" » Tis  tme'  I  repUed;  *  teU  him  I 
quite  agree  with  him,  and  that,  if  he 
will  fix  npon  a  mark,  I  engage  to  do 
what  he  aoes.' 

^''The  Frenchman  owes  me  six 
diarges  of  powder,'  quoth  the  Arab. 

" '  Tme  agahi,'  I  replied;  ^  let  the 
Arab  hold  ont  his  hand.'  He  held 
it  ont,  and  I  emptied  into  it  about  a 
third  of  the  contents  of  my  flask.  He 
produced  his  horn,  and  poured  in  the 
powder  to  the  Tery  last  grain.  This 
<lone,  he  would  evidently  have  becm 
well-pleased  to  depart ;  but  that  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  Giraud  and 
Boulanger,  who  had  not  yet  finished 
their  sketches.  Accordingly,  at  the 
first  movement  he  made, 

*^  *  Bemind  your  countryman,'  said 
I  to  £l-Arbi-£emat,  '  that  we  have 
each  of  us  to  send  a  bullet  somewhere, 
whithersoever  he  pleases.' 

•*»  Yes,' said  the  Arab.  He  looked 
about  and  found  a  stick,  which  he 
picked  up,  and  then  again  set  himself 
to  seek  for  something.  I  had  in  my 
poi^et  a  letter  from  one  of  mv 
nephews,  employed  on  His  Majesty^s 
private  domain:  this  letter  reposed 
peaceably  in  its  square  envelope, 
adorned  with  a  red  seal ;  I  give  it  to 
the  Arab,  suspecting  he  was  looking 
for  it,  or  for  something  like  it.  The 
letter  was  the  very  thing  for  a  target. 
The  Arab  understood  at  once;  he 
split  the  end  of  the  stick  with  his 
knife,  stuck  in  the  letter,  planted  the 
atick  in  the  sand,  and  returned  to  us, 
counting  twenty-five  paces.  Then  he 
loaded  his  gun.  I  had  a  double-bar- 
relled rifle,  ready  loaded;  an  excel- 
lent weapon,  made  by  Devisme:  in 
each  of  its  barrels  was  one  of  those 
pointed  bullets  with  which  one  kills  a 
man  at  fifteen  hundred  metres,  (an 
English  mile;  well  done,  M.  Dnmas!) 
I  took  it  from  Paul,  its  usual  bearer, 
and  I  waited. 

'*  The  Arab  took  aim  with  a  care 
which   showed   the   importance    he 


attached  to  not  beinff  vanquished  a 
second  time.  He  fired,  and  his  bullet 
carried  off  a  comer  of  the  envelope. 
Masters  of  themselves  as  Arabs  gener- 
ally are,  ours  could  not  restrain  a  cry 
of  joy  as  he  pointed  to  the  rent  in  the 
paper.  I  made  sign  that  I  saw  it 
perfectly  welL  He  addressed  to  ma 
a  few  animated  words. 

*'  *  He  says  it  is  your  turn,'  inter- 
preted the  janissary. 

"'Certainly,'  IrepUed;  'but  tell 
him  that  in  iVance  we  do  not  fire  at 
so  short  a  distance.'  I  measured  fifty 
paces.  He  watched  me  with  astonish- 
ment. ^  Now,'  said  I, '  tell  him  that, 
with  the  first  shot,  I  will  hit  the  target 
nearer  the  centre  than  he  has  done; 
and  with  the  second  I  will  cut  the 
stick  that  sustains  it' 

"  In  my  turn  I  took  a  careful  aim ; 
I  had  not  come  to  Africa  to  leave  a 
wrong  prospectus;  and,  havmg  de- 
clared my  game,  I  was  bound  to  play 
itwelL  The  first  ball  sped,  and  broke 
the  seal.  The  second  followed  almost 
immediately,  and  cut  the  stick.  The 
Arab  threw  his  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
and  walked  awav,  without  claiming 
the  six  charges  of  powder  he  was  en- 
titled to.  It  was  evident  he  felt 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  his  in- 
feriority, and  that,  at  that  moment, 
he  doubted  of  everything,  even  of  the 
Prophet.  He  followed  the  circular 
road  alcmg  the  beach,  leading  to  Tan- 
giers,  and  reached  the  town,  I  am  cer- 
tain, without  having  once  turned  his 
head.  Two  or  three  Arabs,  who  in 
the  meanwhile  had  crossed  the  Oued, 
and  who  had  witnessed  the  trial  of 
skill,  departed  as  silently,  and  almost 
in  as  great  consternation,  as  their 
countryman.  All  Morocco  was  humi- 
liated in  the  person  of  its  representa- 
tive." 

Mr  Urquhart  and  Mr  Dumas  each 
made  some  stay  at  Tangiers,  but,  as 
will  easily  be  understood,  they  em- 
ployed their  time  very  differently,  and 
have  scarcely  an  idea  in  common  on 
the  subject.  The  one  talks  politics, 
dissects  languages  and  makes  anti- 
quarian investigations;  the  other,  after 
Uie  shooting  match  above  detailed, 
and  some  rather  high-flown  attempts 
at  description  of  scenery,  goes  fishmg 
and  boar-hunting,  attends  a  Jewish 
wedding,  and  purchases  half  the  stock 
in  trade  of  David  Azencot,  an  honest 
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Israelito,  md  a  wealthj  iealer  in 
sabres,  branotis,  scarfs,  Itmps,  chi- 
bouks, and  a  tiiovsaad  and  one  other 
Moorish  c«rio«ti«s.  The  8oot  is  di- 
daclie  and  doll ;  the  Frem^maa  fri vo- 
loos,  bat  annsdiig.  Of  coarse  they 
both  visit  Gibraltar,  and  derote  a 
Raptor  to  that  remarkable  fortress; 
and  here  we  m«Bt  say  that  M.  Dnmas 
carries  it  hollow,  as  far  as  pleasant 
tone  and  good  taste  go.  As  is  cas- 
tonntaj  with  htm,  he  is  flippant  and 
good-hQinoaredly  ieipertinent;  but  he 
i^ows  himself  grateftil  for  ahospiteble 
teception,  and  does  ftot  rake  up  old 
Stories  to  the  disadraotage  of  the 
dead.  He  begins  with  the  notable 
dtecoveiy  that  Gibraltar  has  a  foggy 
atmosphere.  The  English,  he  says, 
being  used  to  a  fog  iA  their  own  ooan- 
try,  have  ma^rfhctnred  one,  by  the 
help  of  seh^coal,  npon  the  coast  of 
|9pahi.  The  English,  he  affirms, 
0^^ve  against  and  vaiMjale^  nature 
hwself.  "  They  have  produced  dah- 
Has  that  snell  lOte  pinks,  eherries 
without  stones,  gooseberries  withont 
grains^  and  they  are  now  rearing  oxca 
ivithont  legs.  Behold,  for  iastsKce, 
those  of  the  covnty  «f  Dtntem ;  they 
kave  bat  one  joivt,  and  walk  almost 
upon  their  beHy.  Soon  Hiey  will  have' 
BO  joints  at  aU,  and  will  walk  tpd/be 
upon  their  belly.  Thns  it  is  wil^  t%e 
fog.  There  was  no  fog  at  Gibndtar 
before  it  beHonged  to  the  English;  but 
the  English  w€ffe  accnstomed  to  fog, 
they  missed  it,  and  they  made  it.  .  . 
On  entoing  Gibraltar,  I  felt  that  I 
<piitted  SpSn.  Tangiers,  which  we 
bad  jnst  left,  was  mncb  more  SpaniE^ 
^an  Gibraltar.  Hardly  had  we 
passed  the  gate,  when  we  were  trans- 
ported into  England.  No  more 
pohited  pavements,  no  more  latf^ked 
houses  and  green  jalousies^  no  more 
of  those  charming  paties^  with  marble 
fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  shops : 
birtclothien^ctfders,  armourers,  hotels 
with  the  nrms  of  Great  Britain,  flag- 
ged footpaths,  fah-  women,  red  oflloers, 
and  English  horses.  Tom  Thumb 
had  lent  us  his  boots,  and  each  step 
we  had  taken  from  the  deck  of  the 
V^loce  had  carried  us  seven  leagues. 
We  entered  a  restaurant.  We  ate 
raw  beeMeaks,  sandwiches,  butter, 
moistening  them  with  ale  and  porter ; 
but  when,  after  breakfast,  we  asked 
for  a  glass  of  Malaga,  they  were 


oUiged  to  send  oit  fbr  it.  On  ^e 
other  hand,  the  tea  was  improMh- 
al^."  This  is  a  very  fur  skit  on  tl» 
Englishman's  ludnt  of  carrying  liis 
conntry's  asagea  into  ciintstee  for 
which  they  are  totally  miadaplsd. 
Although  feeHag,  aoooinfiag  to  his 
own  aocovit.  Oar  firom  at  his  ease  ki 
IMi  British  aalitaiy  oolony,  of  whMe 
warlike  aspect  and  regulatioaB  he 
sketehes  a  hidicrous  tmrioatore,  M. 
Dumas  w<mid  not  leaTe  it  wtt^ont 
paying  a  visit  to  the  ffoveraor ;  and, 
lest  the  anonymous  lady  to  whom  his 
African  letters  aane  addressed  should 
be  mnabie  to  oomprehead  this  «b- 
isual  (?)  desire  on  hia  part  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  those  in  bi^ 
plaoes,  he  b^uiles  liie  time,  till  tte 
governor  returns  from  his  ride,  by 
t^hig  the  stoiT  of  Lavalette.  Na 
aaftter  that  it  has  beem  pretty  eften 
tdd ;  related  k  la  Dumas,  that  is  lo 
say,  with  a  superabMdance  «f  detail, 
it  covers  a  fow  pages,  and  expkiiis 
his  wish  for  an  intereiew  with  tbe 
EngUsh  general.  ''  Sir  Rc^Mrt  Wfl- 
son,  a  magnificent  eAd  bmb,  sijcty«riac 
or  sixty-eight  yean  of  age,  who  still 
breaks  his  own  horses,  aod  riles  tea 
leagoes  emy  4a^,  gave  ■»«  cbaniH 
ing  reception.  1  was  so  impmdeBt  aa 
to  exprass  ny  admiration  of  some 
Moorish  pottery-wares  upon  his  side- 
board, and  I  found  them  in  my  cabin 
on  retoming  to  the  V^ooe.  If  any- 
thing could  hsvelndieed  me  lo  rsnain 
another  day  at  Gibraltar,  it  w^wM. 
have  been  «be  presshig  invitation  Shr 
Robert  Wilson  was  kind  -enoogh  %> 
give  me.  In^reesed  with  a  Mvely 
sec^iment  of  admkirtlon,  I  left  iMs 
noble  ttnd  loyal4ieBrted  man.  Mi^ 
God  grant  kmg  and  hvppy^isyn  to 
him,  to  whom  aiMPther  man  was  in- 
debted for  long  days  of  hi^nem.*' 
All  bis  admhration  of  LavalettePs 
saviour  was  insufficient  to  detain  him 
in  Gibraltar,  which  he  declares  him- 
self to  have  quitted  with  as  strong  a 
sensation  of  retief  as  Napoleon^  ex- 
aide^e-camp  con  have  felt  vAtm^ 
thanks  to  Sir  Robert;  Wilson's  chiv- 
alry, he  safely  set  foot  across  Pranced 
frontier.  French  and  EngHsh  are 
now  well  used  to  each  other's  jocular 
sarcasm,  and  are  never  the  worse 
friends  for  it,  because  it  is  tiie  interest 
of  both  to  remain  in  amity.  There 
is  no  venom  hi  M.  Dumas'  playful 
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satire,  wfeick  one  glances  ^FreriMi  a 
VBiile,  qetdng  it  with  regret  for  tke. 
croaidngs  of  Mr  Urquhart  Tkis 
gentleman  has  some  yery  peeoliar 
BOtiens  respecting  Gitodtar,  whose 
reet^wtion  to  Spam  he  strengly  advo- 
cates, and  tOT^oee  retention  by  Great 
Britam  he  ascribes  a  frightful  catalogne 
of  e^nls,  including  snodry  Evropean 
wars,  fifty-fiye  millions  sterling  nnpvo- 
fitaUy  snnk,  and  the  mdying  haitred 
of  l^>ain  towards  this  country— bring- 
ing no  less  a  witness  tium  Kqx^eon 
to  the  tmth  of  thss  last  assertion. 
The  fifty-five  mHlions  are  ^  soggested 
as  a  rongh  goess  "  at  the  aotnal  out- 
lay ;  aai  besides  them,  we  are  assured, 
hundreds  of  millions  have  been  spent 
OB  wars  entailed  by  cor  possession  of 
Gibraltar.  All  ^is  is  too  vaguely 
pvt,  scnoosly  to  challenge  argument 
or  refiitation ;  aaid  as  to  the  ^^  imdy- 
teg  hatred,**  why,  the  anti-EngUsk 
p«rty  in  Spain  may  occastonaMy  blus- 
ter about  the  hole  in  the  naitional 
konour,  and  so  forth;  but  the  great 
minority  of  the  nation  never  bestow  « 
thought  upon  the  asctler,  and  the 
nmug^ing  portion  of  the  communis 
— no  unnfiuential  dass— ^nd  Gibral- 
tar exceedingly  convenient  for  their 
coal3«band  tnrfle.  But  Mr  Urqu- 
hart*s  statements  on  this  bead  are 
very  loose,  and  some  of  them  veiy 
falladous ;  and  he  attains  the  dimax 
of  absurdity  and  misrepresentation 
when  he  says,  that  ^^  the  fiscal  regn- 
latiOM  of  Spahi,  whidi  sustain  this 
(contraband)  traffic,  would  long  since 
have  fallen  but  for  its  (GibraEUar's) 
Tstantion  by  Bngfaund.  We  there- 
fare  lose  the  Intimate  trade  of  all 
^pain,  far  Hie  smuggling  profits  (which 
go  to  the  Spaniards)  at  this  port.** 
The  sort  cf  jingle  of  plansibiiity  in 
tiiese  sentences  will  impose  only  upon 
pevBons  profonndly  ignonot  of  tktQ 
snbjeot.  The  aesertaon  is  made  in  the 
teeth  of  notorious  facts,  and  is  oi^>osed 
alike  to  tmth  and  to  oenmon  sense. 
The  more  difficult,  dangerous,  and 
expensive  smuggling  could  be  render- 
ed, the  less  would  be  its  injurious  ef- 
fect on  the  Spanish  revenue,  and  the 
less  Iftely  would  be  a  reduction  of 
duties.  The  snuggiing  facilities  af- 
forded by  Gibraltar,  by  the  Portuguese 
frontier  and  the  Pyrenean  line,  (Mr 
Urquhart,  it  has  been  seen,  wholly 
Ignores  the  two  latter  channels,  and 
lays  the  high-duty  system  entirely  at 


the  door«f  Gibraltar,)  have,  by  Umiting 
the  custom-house  receipts  to  the  merest 
trifle,  contributed,  more  thui  any 
other  canse,  to  fix  tiie  attention  of  th^ 
Spanish  government  on  the  advantage 
to  be  dwived  from  reductions  in  tkSr 
monstrous  tarifi'-^redsctionB  which  the 
last  four  months  have  beheld  oarried 
out,  altiiongh  as  yet  but  to  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  extent.  This  subject, 
however,  has  of  late  been  so  fally  dis- 
cussed in  our  pages  that  we  i^ail  not 
here  pursae  it  further,  particulariy  as 
it  is  evident  that  Mr  Urquhart  has 
still  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
rudiments.  It  wove  more  amusing, 
although  scarcdy  more  profitable,  to 
dwell  upon  a  subsequent  chiqtter, 
where,  reverting  to  Gibraltar,  the 
honourable  gentleman  tilts  at  its  late 
governor,  and  raises  the  Eussian 
bugbear— 41  goblin  which  he  would 
donbtless  always  manage  to  «v«ke,  in 
whatsoever  part  of  ttie  world  he 
obanoed  to  find  Mms^.  In  por- 
tentous italics  he  tells  us  as  how 
*^a  Russian  steam- vessel  of  war 
was  admitted  to  the  ^ay  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's vessels  to  get  coaA,  which  was 
fornisbed  her  fr^m  the  royal  stores, 
wkile  fVeneh  mennof-war  were  allow- 
ed no  sndi  indidgenoe ;  on  departing 
she  wtu  sakOed  b^  the  /ortties$  with 
twenty-one  gtau  1  TboB  1  witnessed 
witii  my  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  my 
own  ears.  The  assembled  crowd  said, 
'j&loco'— 'heismad.'"  Is  Mr  Ur- 
quhart certain  to  whom  the  crowd'^ 
exdamation  refened  ?  His  pet  cuotdiet 
is  by  this  time  pretty  generally  recog- 
nised; and  even  his  best  friends,  and  a 
few  partial  admirers,  cannot  choose 
but  smUe  at  the  tenadty  of  his  mono- 
mania, and  at  the  moonshiDe  illuaaina- 
tnm  he  throws  upon  Ensaian  designs 
and  their  British  abettors.  Truly  he 
is  a  ctoad  hand  at  a  mare's  nest.  With 
a  shuttle  of  coals  and  a  blank  cart- 
ridge, he  would  build  up  a  powder- 
pki,  and  talks  darkly  and  ominously 
about "  liie  system  of  government  (in 
England)  by  secresy  and  intrigue." 
We  do  think,  however,  he  would  have 
done  more  gracefully  to  let  Sir  Bobert 
Wilson  alone.  "  Since  the  above  was 
written,"  he  says, "  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
has  diBappeared  from  the  scene.  I  do 
not  on  that  account  suppress  what  I 
have  written,  as  I  have  not  brought 
any  charge  against  him."  No  new 
charge ;  bat  he  has  revived  and  dragge<^ 
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fortb  an  old  one,  wellnigh  fogotten  un- 
der the  moss  of  jeara  and  the  laorels 
of  the  departed  veteran.  It  is  no 
generons  hand  that  will  approach, 
otherwise  than  kindly  and  with  reve- 
rence, the  memory  of  the  gallant  sol- 
dier of  the  Peninsnla,  the  brave  de- 
fender of  Portugal,  the  stont  fighter 
by  Dresden,  of  whom  it  has  so  tmly 
been  said,  that  "he  ever  was  fore- 
most where  danger  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered or  glory  won."* 

Totally  dissimilar  in  character  as 
are  the  two  works  under  examination, 
the  transitions  from  the  one  to  the 
other  are  yet  astonishingly  easy. 
Thus  Mr  Urquhart's  Muscovite  night- 
mare leads  us,  in  the  most  natural 
manner  possible,  to  a  tale  of  a  cotton 
nightcap,  related  by  his  witty  contem- 
porary. At  Tunis,  M.  Dumas  was 
quite  confounded  by  the  prevalence  of 
this  unpoetical  but  comfortable  head- 
dress, which  he  constantly  met  with 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  quays. 
Puzzled  at  its  naturalisation  in  a  clime 
so  remote  from  its  native  country,  (an 
honour  which  he  claims  for  France,) 
and  being  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,  he  instituted  inquiries,  and  re- 
ceived for  explanation  an  anecdote, 
which  we  shall  here  transcribe,  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  in  his  own  phraseology. 
We  feel  that  we  neglect  Mr  Urquhart, 
and  ought  by  right  to  give  precedence 
of  extract  to  his  muffin-investigation; 
but  really  the  nightcap  story  is  much 
more  amusing,  and  quite  as  import- 
ant, although  it  may  possibly  owe 
more  to  its  narrator's  imagination. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  according 
to  M.  Dumas,  under  the  reign  of  a 
former  Bey,  a  ship  bound  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Gibraltar,  with  a  cargo  of 
cotton  nightcaps,  was  driven  by  a  gale 
in  to  Tunis  roads.  Atthat  period  a  duty 
was  levied  on  vessels  avuling  them- 
selves of  the  port  of  Tunis ;  and  this 
duty,  depending  on  the  caprice  of  the 
Baiamarsa,  or  captain  of  the  port,  was 
very  arbitrary.  The  Marseilles  cap- 
tain was  naturally  subjected  to  this 
impost ;  still  more  natundly  the  Raia- 
marsa  fixed  it  at  an  exorbitant  sum. 
There  was,  however,  no  alternative 
but  to  pay :  the  unlucky  speculator  in 
nightcaps  lay  beneath  the  paw  of  the 
lion.    With  the  loss  of  part  of  his 
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skin,  he  slipped  between  the  beast's 
daws,  and  ran  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Bey.  The  Bey  hearkened 
tothe  complaint  of  the  Giaour.  When 
he  had  heard  it,  and  had  satisfied 
himself  that  the  amount  of  extortion 
had  been  rightly  stated  by  its  victim, 
he  said : — 

"  Do  you  desire  Turkish  justice  or 
French  iustice  ?  " 

After  long  reflection,  the  Marseillese, 
with  a  confidence  that  did  honour  to  the 
legislation  of  his  native  land,  replied: 

"  French  justice." 

"Tis  good,"  replied  the  Bey;  "re- 
turn to  thy  ship  and  wait." 

The  seaman  kissed  his  highnesses 
papooshes,  returned  to  his  ship,  and 
waited.  He  waited  one  monUi,  two 
months,  three  months.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  month,  finding  the  time 
rather  long,  he  went  ashore,  and 
watched  for  the  Bey  to  pass  by.  The 
Bey  appeared:  the  captain  threw 
himself  at  his  feet. 

"Highness,"  said  he,  "you  have 
forgotten  me?" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  Bey ; 
"  yon  are  the  captain  of  the  French 
ship  who  complained  to  me  of  the 
Raia-marsa?" 

"  And  to  whom  you  promised  jus- 
tice!" 

"  Yes ;  but  French  justice." 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well,  of  what  do  you  now  com- 
plain?" 

"  Of  having  waited  three  months 
for  it." 

"  Listen,"  said  the  Bey.  "  Three 
years  ago  your  consul  treated  me  with 
disrespect ;  I  complained  to  your  king, 
claiming  justice  at  his  hands,  and 
three  years  have  I  waited  for  it:  come 
back  in  three  years,  and  we  will  see." 

"The  deuce!"  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tain, who  began  to  understand ;  "and 
is  there  no  means  of  abridging  the 
delay,  your  highness  ?" 

"You  asked  for  French  justice." 

"  But  if  I  had  asked  for  Turkish 
justice?" 

"  That  were  dlfibrent :  it  had  been 
done  you  on  the  instant." 

" Is  it  too  late  to  change  my  mind? " 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  do  wisely." 

"  Turkish  justice  then,  highness — 
grant  me  Turkish  justice  I" 
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"  rns  good.    Follow  me." 

The  ci^Hain  kissed  the  Bej*B  pa- 

XKMMhM,  and   followed   him   to   hla 

palace.    Arrived  there:  ^^Howmnch 

did  the  Raia-marsa  exact  from  yon  ?" 

inquired  the  Bey. 
"  Fifteen  hnndred  francs." 
**And  yon  consider  that  snm  too 

large?" 
'^Highness,   snch   is   my  humble 

opinion." 
•*  Too  large  by  how  much  ?" 
"5y  at  least  two-thirds." 
^^'Tisjnst;  here  are  fifteen  hundred 

piastres,  making  exactly  a  thousand 

'*  Highness,"  said  the  captain,  "  yon 
are  the  balance  of  diyine  justice," 
and  he  kissed  the  papooshes  of  the 
Bey,  and  was  about  to  d^art.  The 
Bey  stopped  him. 

"  Have  you  no  other  claim  to  pre- 
fer?" he  said 

"  One  I  certamly  have,  highness, 
but  I  dare  not." 

'*  Dare,  and  speak." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  I  deserve 
compensation  for  the  time  I  have  lost, 
whilst  awaiting  the  memorable  deci- 
sion your  highness  has  just  pro- 
nounced." 

"Tisjust." 

"The  rather,"  continued  the  cap- 
tain, emboldened  by  the  Bey's  appro- 
bation, "  that  I  was  expected  at  Gib- 
raltar in  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
which  is  now  over,  and  the  favourable 
Beason  for  the  sale  of  my  cargo  is 
past." 

"  And  of  what  does  thy  cargo  con- 
Bist?"  demanded  the  Bey. 

"  Highness,  of  cotton  nightcaps." 

"  What  are  cotton  nightcaps  ?  " 

The  captain  took  from  his  pocket 
a  specimen  of  his  goods,  and  presented 
it  to  the  Bey. 

"  For  what  purpose  is  this  utensil?  " 
said  the  latter. 

"  To  cover  the  head,"  replied  the 
eaptain.  And  joining  example  to 
precept,  he  put  on  the  nightci^. 

"  It  is  very  uglyv"  quoth  the  Bey. 

"But  very  comfortable,"  retorted 
the  captain. 

"  And  you  say  that  mv  delay  to  do 
you  justice  has  occasioned  you  a  loss?" 

"Often  thousand  francs,  at  least, 
highness." 

The  Bey  called  his  secretary.  The 
secretoiy  entered,  crossed  his  hands 
iq>on  his  breast,  and  bowed  to  the 
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ground.  Then  he  took  his  pen,  and 
the  Bey  dictated  to  him  a  fbw  lines^ 
which,  being  in  Arabic,  were  totally 
unintelligible  to  the  captain.  When 
the  secretary  had  done  writing: 
"  lis  good,"  said  the  Bey ;  "  let  this 
decree  be  proclaimed  throughout  the 
city."  Again  the  secretary  crossed 
his  hands  upon  his  breast,  bent  him- 
self to  the  earth,  and  departed. 

"  Craving  your  highnesses  pardon," 
said  the  captain,  "  may  I  venture  to 
inquire  the  substance  of  that  decree?" 

"  Certainly ;  it  is  an  order  to  all  the 
Jews  in  Tunis  to  cover  their  heads, 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  this 
time,  with  a  cotton  nightcap,  under 
penalty  of  decapitation." 

"  Ah  I  tron  de  Voir ! "  exclaimed  the 
Marseillese ;  "  I  understand." 

"  Then  if  you  understand,  return  to 
your  ship,  and  make  the  best  profit 
you  can  of  your  goods;  yon  vriU 
soon  have  customers."  The  captain 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Bey, 
kissed  his  papooshes  and  returned  to 
his  ship.  Meanwhilei  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  Ih  all  the  streets  of  Tunis, 
the  following  proclamation  was  made. 

"  Praises  to  Allith,  the  universal,  to 
whom  all  things  return ! 

"  The  slave  of  Allah  glorified,  who 
implores  his  pardon  and  absolution, 
the  MouchirSidi-Husseui-Pacha,  Bey 
of  Tunis: 

"Forbids  eveiy  Jew,  Israelite,  or 
Nazarene,  to  appear  in  the  streets  of 
Tunis  without  a  cotton  nightcap  upon 
his  accursed  and  infidel  head. 

"  This,  under  pain  of  decapitation. 

"  Giving  to  the  unbelievers  twenty- 
four  hours  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  said  covenng.  * 

"  To  this  order  all  obedience  is  due. 

"Written  under  date  of  the  20th 

April,  in  the  year  1243  of  the  Hegira. 

(Signed,)        "  Sidi  Hussein." 

ToQ  may  fancy  the  sensation  ex- 
cited in  Tunis  by  such  a  proclamation 
as  this.  The  twenty-five  thousand 
Jews  who  compose  the  Israelite  popu- 
lation of  the  city  looked  aghast,  and 
asked  each  other  what  was  this  eighth 
plague  which  thus  descended  upon 
the  people  chosen  of  the  Lord.  The 
roost  learned  Rabbis  were  appealed  to, 
but  not  one  of  them  had  a  dear  notion 
of  what  acotton  nightcap  was.  At  last  a 
Qovami^ii  is  thus  the  Leghorn  Jews 
are  named — remembered  to  have  oncQ 
seen  the  crew  of  a  Korman  ship  enter 
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that  port  with  the  head-dress  in  ques- 
tion. It  was  eomethtng  to  know  t^e 
artide  required;  the  next  thmg  to 
be  ascertained  was,  where  it  oonld  be 
procnred.  Twelve  thonsand  cotton 
ni^tcaps  are  not  to  be  picked  up  at 
every  street  comer.  The  men  wruDg 
their  hands,  the  women  tore  their 
hair,  the  children  ate  the  dnst  npon 
the  highway.  Jost  when  the  cries  of 
angnish  were  most  piercing,  and 
the  desolation  at  its  dimas,  a  report 
spread  through  the  nraltitnde.  It  said 
that  a  ship  laden  wil^  cotton  night- 
caps was  then  in  the  port.  Inquiry 
was  made.  It  wia,  said  romoor,  a 
three-master  from  Marseilles.  The 
question  was,  woidd  there  be  nigfat- 
etaps  enough?  Were  tiiwe  twelve 
thousand  cS  them— a  cotton  nightcap 
for  everybody  ?  There  was  a  rush  to 
the  watwfiicfe ;  in  an  mstant  a  flotilla 
of  boats,  crowded  almost  to  sinking, 
covered  the  lake,  and  it  was  a  hot 
race  out  to  the  roads.  At  the  Groulette 
there  was  liraling,  and  four  or  tve 
boats  were  capsized ;  but  as  there  are 
but  fonr  feet  of  water  in  the  lake  ot 
TniuB,  nobody  was  drowned.  They 
cleared  the  narrow  passage,  and  ap- 
proached the  good  ship  Notre  Dame  de 
la  Garde^  whose  captain  was  upon  deck 
expecting  their  arrival.  Through  his 
telescope  he  had  beheld  the  embarka- 
tion, the  race,  the  accidents— every- 
thing in  short.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
three  hundred  boats  surrounded  his 
▼easel,  and  tw^e  thousand  throats 
vodferated,  "€otton  nightcaps!  cot- 
ton nightcaps  I"  The  ^captain  signed 
with  his  hand  for  silence,  and  the 
noisy  mob  were  mute  as  mice. 

''Yod  want  cotton  nightci^?" 
said  he. 

"Yes  I  yesl  yes  I"  was  the  reply 
cm  every  aide. 

"  All  Tery  well,"  said  the  captain ; 
**  but  you  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that 
cotton  nightcaps  are  just  now  in  great 
request.  My  letters  from  Europe 
advise  a  rise  in  the  article." 

**  We  know  that,"  said  fifae  same 
■voices— >*  we  know  that,  and  ve  viM 
make  a  sacrifice." 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  the  Captain; 
"  I  am  an  honest  man." 

The  Jews  trembled.    The  captain's 
words  were  their  invariable  exordium 
when  about  to  rob  a  Christian. 
.    "  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  your 
X>OBition  to  impose  upon  you." 


The  Jews  turned  pale. 

"The  cotton  nigbtcapB  oeat  me  two 
francs  apiece,  one  with  the  other." 

"  Yell,  it  ish  nottoo  dear,"  mnttemd 
the  Jews  in  their  beards. 

"  I  will  bo  satisfied  wiik  a  famidred 
per  cent  profit,"  continued  thea^itun." 

"  Hosanni^ !"  cried  the  Jews. 

"  At  four  francs  apiece,  cotton  ni$^ 
caps  1"  said  the  captain,  and  twelve 
thousand  hands  were  extended.  "  Or« 
der  I"  he  continued ;  "  come  up  on  the 
larboard  aide,  and  go  down  on  the 
starboard.  Every  Jew  crossed  the 
vessd  in  turn,  carried  away  a  night- 
cap, and  left  four  francs.  The  cap- 
tain's receipts  were  forty-eight  thou- 
sand francs,  whereof  thirty-six  thos- 
sand  were  dear  profit  The  twelve 
thousand  Jews  returned  to  Tunts^ 
every  man  plus  a  cotkmninlrtci^  and 
minus  four  fiuncs. 

The  next  day  the  captni  presented 
himself  at  the  palace  of  the  Bey,  at 
whose  feet  he  prostrated  himself,  and 
kissed  his  papooshes. 

"Well?"  said  the  Bey. 

"  Yow  highness,"  said  tbe  eaptda, 
"  I  come  to  thank  you.** 

"You  are  satisfied?" 

"  DeUghted." 

"  And  you  prefer  Tuitisfa  justice  to 
French  justice?" 

"  There  is  no  comparison  between 
them." 

"This  is  not  idl,"  said  the  Bcgr. 
And,  turning  to  his  secretaiy,  he  bade 
him  take  Ms  pen  and  write  at  Ids 
dictation.  The  writing  was  a  second 
decree,  forbidding  l^e  Jews,.imder 
pain  of  death,  to  4^pear  in  the  streets 
of  Toms  with  cottsn  nightcaps  on 
their  heads,  and  granting  them  twenty- 
four  hours  to  dispose  or  tiidr  reoent 
purchases  as  advantagesvsly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"Bo  yon  imdefstrntd?"  said  the 
Bey  to  the  captain. 

"Oh,  higtoessl"  cried  -Ae  Mar- 
seillese  in  an  ecstasy  of  ddight,  "yea 
are  the  greatest  of  aU  B^s,  past, 
present,  and  to  come." 

"  Return  to  your  vessel,  and  wait^^ 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  trumpets 
sounded  in  the  streets  of  Tunis,  and 
the  town's-people  thronged  to  t^  «n- 
usual  summons.  Amongst  Ihe  listen- 
ers the  Jews  were  easily  reoognised 
by  their  triumphant  air,  and  by  their 
cotton  nightcaps  cocked  over  one  ear. 
The  decree  was  read  in  a  kmd  and 
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inteliiiiU«  Toiee.  The  Jews'  irst 
kapolM  was  to  throw  tbeor  ivgfatci^ 
into  Ike  fire.  On  refleotioo,  faowerer, 
tlie  httd  4f  the  synago^e  saw  Itat 
twentT'feir  hoars  were  allowed  to 
MtridoftheproBcribedartides.  The 
Jew  is  ewetialiy  a  cakulstiiig  aai- 
maL  Die  Jews  of  Tma  caUnUed 
Ibai  it  was  better  to  lose  one  half,  or 
even  thane  quarters,  than  to  loae  the 
whole.  Harhig  twenty-fear  honrs  to 
torn  in,  they  b^;aa  t>y  ckiving  a  bar- 
gain with  the  boatmen,  who  on  the 
previooi  eoeasiom  bad  abused  ^eir 
iiaste,  and  er^erdharged  then.  Two 
hoars  later,  tiie  Fveach  ship  was  agsia 
amnmnded  by  boats. 

»'€iq)taial  ca^ainf"  cried  twelve 
tiioiaand  vckm.  ^Cotton  night- 
ca|M  to  dMM]  oottao  nighteaps  to 
sbeUr 

''  Pooh  !**  H&d  the  eaptaia. 

««G«ptah^it8habaiign: 
yon  sball  ba^  tlMM  aheap." 

^  I  hare  reoeired  a  letter  trom 
Eorope,"  said  tiie  «aptaio. 

*'VeUl  velir 

«'it  advises  a  great  faU  hi  oelten 
idg^toapa.'* 

^Ci^itaiB,  lie  Til  leeate  opon 
liieiii.'' 

^£b  beit,''BaidtheaqitaiB.  '''I 
COS  only  give  yon  half  pdoe." 

**VeTifltak»it.» 

«^  I  beogfat  them  »t  tw»  tamm. 
Let  these  wbo  win  give  thtaiflBr -000 
moe  ea  board  l^tbe  starbeavd  gMg- 
way,  and  depart  by  the  laritoofd.' ' 

"Oh,  cap 

«'it's  to 
atte." 

^Captaia.*' 

^  All  hands  temalBesaiir  shooM 
tiie  captain. 

^Vat  any«ndoia«,i»ipt8ia?^^ 
anyondeing?'' 

«( Lifting  117  aadwr,  to  be  sore,** 

*^  Ah  now,  ciq^taia,  can't  yon  «faay 
tweftMcs?" 

The  captain  oontiiraad  to  give 
oiders  fer  sailing. 

*^  VeD,  captain,  to  most  shay  Hdity 


or  te  kwe,  ms  yon 


The  mainsail  expanded  its  folds, 
and  4^  capstan  began  to  creak. 

''  Captain,  capton  J  to  yill  ^&e 
your  franc  r 

''  Stop,'*  eeied  tiie  captidn. 

One  by  one  the  Jews  aeoended  the 
ataiteard  i^de  and  descended  to  lar- 
board, leaving  th^  cotton  nigfatoaps, 


and  receiving  a  franc  a^ece.  For  a 
miserable  three  francs  they  had  twice 
saved  their  heads :  it  was  not  dear. 
As  to  the  captain,  he  had  got  bade 
his  goods,  and  made  a  clear  profit  of 
thirty-six  tbonsand  francs.  As  he 
was  a  man  who  knew  bow  to  behave, 
he  pat  eighteen  thooaand  frmcs  in  his 
boi^  went  ashcwe,  and  presented  hita- 
self  before  tibe  Bey,  at  whose  feet  he 
agiun  prostrated  himself  and  wboae 
papooshes  he  once  more  kissed. 

"I  come  to  present  my  faomUa 
Utanks  to  yonr  highness." 

^'Areyonsatisiled?" 

"Overjoyed." 

"Do  yoa  consider  the  indemnity 
sufficient?" 

"  T<K)  nrach.  And  I  oome  to  offiar 
yonr  h^hness  lialf  my  net  profit  ef 
thirty-soL  tiionsand  francs." 

"Nonsenser'sudtfaeBey.  "Have 
yon  Jbfgotten  that  i  pieniised  yon 
Toiiciahjnrtiae?" 

"  I  perfectly  remember." 

"WeU,  Torkish  jastioe  fe  ^done 
gratis." 

"  Tnm  de  /Vnr/"  ciied  the  captain : 
^in  France  m  jadge  wenld  not  have 
been  contested  wHh  half;  he  would 
have  taken  at  least  thrae  qoarters." 

"  Ton  mistake,"  said  the  B<^;  "be 
woold  have  taken  the  whole." 

^ Ahal"  esdaimed  tbecai^ain,  "i 
nee  y^m.  knew  Eranceas  well  as  I  do."^ 

i^  once  BMee  he  went  down  into 
the  dost  to  kirn  the  Bey^9  papooshes, 
bat  the  Bey  gave  him  bis  hand.  The 
cq[>tain  retomed  to  his  sli^  and  a 
qnarter  of  an  boor  later  he  kit  the 
African  osastnnder  press  of  sail.  Ho 
feared  ieafflie  Bey  might  change  bis 

Their  brief  eKperienoe  of  the  nigbt- 
csp  convineed  tiie  Tmisnn  Jews  of 
its  superiority  te  i!k%  yellow  oqps  and 
black  taiiMms  wi<^  which  they  wero 
wont  to  cofv«r  their  infidel  heads;  and 
upon  the  death  of  the  Bey  Aey  ob- 
tained permisaion  from  his  socoessor 
to  adopt  Idle  cotton  covering,  whose 
wear  previoosly  entailed  decapitation. 
8od^  at  least,  is  the  explaoation  given 
by  the  mgenions  M.  Damas  of  ibe 
natoraUsation  of  Paris  nightcaps  on 
the  Barbary  coast 

inddentally,  and  rather  as  things 
told  him  than  of  his  own  knowledge, 
Mr  Urqnhart  gives  some  brief  details 
of  the  celebrated  French  campaigo 
against  Morocco,  in  which  ~" 
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Bageaud  won  his  dokedom,  and  Ad- 
mind  Joinville  immortalised  his  name. 
His  account  of  the  afifair  of  Isly  is  con- 
temptaoos  enough,  and  will  assuredly 
entail  upon  him  the  indignation  of 
France,  or  at  least  of  that  portion  of 
Frenchmen  who  believe,  or  affect  to 
l)elieye,  that  there  was  a  battle  and  a 
victory — ^not  a  surprise  and  a  scamper, 
unexpected  by  the  assailed,  and  blood- 
less to  the  assailants.  '^  On  the  14th 
August,"  says  Mr  Urquhart,  **the 
son  of  the  sultan  is  awakened  by  an 
alarm,  *  77ie  French  army  ie  in  sight^ 
He  tells  his  people  the  marshid  is 
coming  to  pay  him  a  visit,  before  his 
departure;  and  after  giving  orders  for 
a  tent  to  be  pitched,  and  coffee—which 
he  Icnew  tiie  French  liked — to  be 
sought  for  and  prepared,  he  again 
assumed,  to  use  the  phraseology  of 
Antar,  '  the  attitude  of  repose.'  He 
is  again  awakened — *  The  French  are 
on  us  * — and  the  French  were  on  them 
— ^found  the  coffee  ready^  and,  instead 
of  drinking,  spilt  it.  The  loss  of  the 
Moors  was  eight  hundred  men  by 
suffocation,''^  Compare  this  statement 
with  the  reflection  of  Alexander 
Dumas,  on  approaching  the  mountains 
of  Djema-r'  AEaouat.  "  Behind  yon- 
der hills,"  he  fervently  exclaims,  "  are 
two  great  mementos,  equal  to  Ther- 
mopylae and  Marathon—the  combat 
of  Sidi-Ibrahim,  and  the  battle  of 
Isly."  Funny  Mr  DumasI  how  gravely 
he  says  these  droll  things.  How  many 
persons,  out  of  France,  remember  to 
have  heard  of  this  modem  Ther- 
mopylflB?  We  seriously  suggest  to 
Mr  Dumas,  whose  indefatigable  pen, 
although  more  particularly  devoted  to 
romance  and  the  drama,  occasionally 
flies  at  history,  to  write  that  of  the 
conquest  and  colonisation  of  Algeria, 
in  which  would  naturally  be  included 
the  episode  of  the  campaign  against 
the  Moors.  We  are  quite  sure  his 
account  of  the  battle  of  Isly  will  differ 
widely  from  that  of  Mr  Urquhart :  as 
widely  as,  or  still  more  so  than  that  of 
Admiral  Bruat,  which  was  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society 
Islands,  in  a  proclamation  quoted  as 
a  note  to  The  PiUars  of  Hercules^  and 
which  Mr  Urquhart  declares,  with 
much  truth,  to  be  highly  deserving  of 
a  place  in  history.  M.  Dumas  seems 
to  us  to  be  exactly  cut  out  for  the 
historian  of  his  countrymen's  African 
^exploits.      The   razzias    and   crop- 


burnings,  the  bloody  skirmishes  of 
Zouaves  and  Bedouins,  the  constant 
pursuit  and  many  narrow  escapes  of 
the  Emir,  will  acquire  additionally 
romantic  interest  from  the  picturesque 
handling  of  the  author  of  the  Mousque" 
taires^  who  declares,  in  the  pages  o{Le 
Viloce^  that  he  is  not  only  a  soldier's 
son,  but  himself  a  soldier  at  heart. 
With  what  glowing  eloquence  will  he 
refute  the  various  charges  brought 
against  his  countrymen  in  Africa  I  ^^If 
Abd-el-Kader,"  says  Mr  Urquhart, 
^'  had  not  been  playing  a  game,  at  all 
events  a  game  was  played  in  his  per- 
son. He  was  necessary  to  the  French 
military  system  of  Algiers.  He  is 
known  to  have  been  three  times  in 
their  hands,  and  to  have  been  suffered 
to  escape."  This  accusation  has  fre- 
quently been  brought  against  the 
French  generals  in  Africa.  If  such 
collusion  existed,  it  was  not  sub- 
scribed to,  accordmg  to  M.  Dumas, 
by  Colonel  Montagnac,  who  com- 
manded, in  the  year  1845,  the  garri- 
son of  Djema-r'  Azaouat,  and  who  had 
repeatedly  sworn  to  take  the  Emir  or 
lose  his  life.  One  day  an  Arab  pre* 
sented  himself  at  the  colonel's  quar- 
ters. He  came  from  the  chief  of  the 
neighbouring  tribe  of  Souhalias,  who 
was,  he  said,  more  devoted  than  ever 
to  the  French  cause ;  and  who  sent 
word  that,  if  the  garrison  would  make 
a  sortie,  and  place  themselves  in  am- 
buscade on  the  territory  of  his  tribe, 
he  engaged  to  deliver  Abd-el-Kader 
into  their  hands.  Confiding  in  the 
Arab's  promise,  Montagnac  issued 
forth  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  and 
eight  men  and  twelve  officers,  including 
sixty-five  cavalry.  But  on  the  secona 
day  he  found  he  was  betrayed,  and 
that  the  promised  capture  was  bat  a 
bait  to  lure  him  from  his  stronghold. 
The  little bandretraced  theirsteps,  and 
were  within  five  leagues  of  Djema-r* 
Azaouat,  when  thev  were  menaced  by 
an  overwhehning  force  of  Arabs  and 
Kabyles ;  and  in  the  distance  the  Emir 
himself,  his  banner  displayed  at  the 
head  of  his  regulars,  was  seen  descend- 
ing the  hills.  Two  companies  of 
French  riflemen  remained  to  guard  the 
baggage;  and  the  others,  with  the 
cavahry,  advanced  against  the  foe. 
After  a  desperate  struggle,  the  main 
body  was  cut  to  pieces,  or  made  pri- 
soners; and  a  company,  advancing 
from  the  bivouac  to  its  support,  was 
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sarroanded  and  exterminated.  Of 
these  combats,  Mr  Damas  gives  a 
minute  aoooontt  introdncing  dramatic 
diidogoes  between  the  men  and  offi- 
cers, and  imparting  to  the  whole  scene 
his  nsaal  yiyid  and  animated  colour- 
ing. Thus,  when  the  company  from 
^e  baggage-guard  is  marching  up, 
only  sixty  strong,  to  the  assistance  of 
its  comrades,  and  is  suddenly  sur- 
rounded, we  find  the  following  gra- 
phic account  of  its  proceedings : — 

'^  The  commanding  officer  had  but 
just  time  to  order  formation  of  square. 
The  manceuvre  was  executed  under 
the  fire  of  ten  thousand  Arabs  (!)  as 
it  would  have  been  in  the  Champ-de- 
Mars.  Of  all  these  men,  only  one 
showed  signs  of  regret — ^none  of  fear. 
This  was  a  young  rifleman,  twenty 
years  old,  named  Itomael. 

"  'Oh,  commandant^  he  exclaimed, 
*  we  are  lost!' 

'^  The  commandant  smiled  upon  the 
poor  lad ;  he  understood  that  at  twen^ 
years  of  age  he  knew  so  little  of  lire 
that  he  had  a  right  to  regret  it. 

"  *  How  old  are  you?*  he  asked  of 
the  young  soldier. 

"  *  One-and-twentr,'  was  the  reply. 

** '  Well,  you  will  have  eighteen 
years  less  to  suffer  than  I  have  had ; 
look  at  me,  and  learn  how  to  die  with 
firm  heart  and  head  erect* 

*'  He  had  scarcelv  spoken,  when  a 
bullet  struck  his  forehead,  and  he 
fell  as  he  had  promised  to  fall.  Five 
minutes  later.  Captain  Bnrgaud  had 
likewise  fallen. 

'^ '  Come,  my  friends,'  said  the  non- 
commissioned a^jntant  Thomas,  *  one 
step  forward:  let  us  die  upon  the 
bodies  of  our  officers.' 

*'  These  were  the  last  distinct  words 
that  were  heard ;  the  death-rattle  fol- 
lowed them,  then  the  silence  of  the 
grave.  In  its  turn,  the  second  com- 
pany had  disappeared.  All  that  now 
remained  was  the  company  under 
Captain  de  Gr^reaux,  left  in  charge  of 
the  camp." 

Mr  Dumas'  habit  of  writing  melo- 
drama renders  him  very  effective  in 
this  sort  of  romantic  military  chronicle, 
which  is  pretty  well  received  in 
i^nce,  where  people  are  used  to  the 
style.  It  is  compounded  upon  the 
plan  of  all  his  historical  romances  and 
romantic  histories,  with  the  sole  dif- 
ference that,  in  these,  he  frequently 
audaciously  perverts  historic  truth; 


whilst  the  African  business  is  so  re- 
cent that  he  cannot  venture  to  be 
unfaithful  to  the  outline,  and  confines 
himself  to  filling  up  and  extending 
with  his  own  fantastic  details.  Hav- 
ing been  on  the  spot,  and  one  of  the 
first  to  welcome  the  few  survivors  of 
the  prisoners  taken  in  the  above 
bloody  affair,  when  thev  were  ran- 
somed fi-om  the  Arabs,  he  doubtless 
picked  up  a  namber  of  the  tales  that 
always  curcalate  in  snch  cases ;  and 
these  he  has  very  cleverly  amalga- 
mated and  patched  up  into  a  consecu- 
tive narrative — perhaps  the  most 
amusing  section  of  those  two  volumes 
of  Le  VHoce  which  alone  as  yet  have 
reached  us.  His  account  of  the  fato 
of  the  last  company — the  one  that 
stopped  with  the  baggage — ^is  the  best 
bit  of  all,  although  certainly  very 
French,  and  strongly  impregnated 
with  that  peculiar  flavour  of  theatrical 
fanfaronade  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  character  of  our  vain  and  volatile 
neighbonrs,  which  they  cannot  see, 
and  consequently  are  not  likely  to  lose, 
and  which  stirs  the  gall  of  prejudiced 
and  untravelled  Englishmen,  and 
brings  a  smile  to  the  lip  of  those  who, 
with  greater  justice  and  in  a  better 
spirit,  will  not  allow  peculiarities  of 
tone  and  manner  to  blind  them  to  the 
good  qualities  of  a  gallant  and  inge- 
nions  nation,  whose  soldiers,  although 
of  late  years  they  have  more  than 
once  been  employed  in  wars  and 
expeditions  unworthy  of  their  prowess, 
have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
proving  that,  in  valour  at  least,  they 
are  no  way  degenerate  from  their 
fathers  who  fought  under  the  banners 
of  Napoleon  the  Great.  And  although 
one  cannot  but  be  amused  at  the 
ambitious  comparison  with  Thermo- 
pylae, the  affair  of  Sidi-Ibrahim  was 
unquestionably  most  honourable  to 
the  handful  of  bravo  fellows  who 
defended  the  Marabout  of  that  name 
against  fifty  times  their  number. 
The  term  MarabmU  is  applied,  in 
Africa,  not  only  to  a  saint,  but  to  the 
small,  round-roofed,  stone  edifice 
which  serves  as  his  mausoleum  after 
death,  and,  not  unfirequently,  as  his 
habitation  during  life.  In  a  building 
of  this  description,  after  driving  out 
the  Arabs  that  occupied  it,  and  when 
the  cessation  of  the  musketry  warned 
them  that  their  comrades  were  slain 
or  prisoners,  the  last  company  of  Co- 
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lonelMontagnac^B  ill-£itteddetachiBent 
took  refiige,  under  the  orders  of  its 
detain,  de  G^reaux,  and  there  with- 
stood the  fierce  and  reiterated  attacks 
of  ahostof  ArabsandKabjles.  Abd- 
el-Kader  himself  apinroached  the  little 
fortress,  and  was  wounded  in  the  cheek 
by  a  Ft^ench  bnllet.  He  offered  quar- 
ter on  surrender:  it  was  refused. 
Thrice  he  summoned  the  handful  of 
beleaguered  warriors,  who  spumed  his 
proposals,  and  would  not  trust  them- 
selves to  the  word  of  an  Arab.  Then 
the  combat  recommenced  and  lasted 
till  night,  whose  arrival  found  the 
French  still  in  possession  of  their  post. 
At  daybreak,  hostilities  were  resumed, 
and  continued  till  ten  o^clock  in  the 
forenoon,  when  Abd-el-Kader  took  his 
departure,  and  the  Arabs,  whose  loss 
was  very  heavy,  converted  the  siege 
into  a  blockade.  Night  returned, 
and  Captdn  de  G^reaux,  who  was 
on  the  watch,  saw  an  Arab  creep- 
ing stealthily  towards  the  Mara- 
bout. He  awoke  Dr  Bosagutti, 
the  interpreter;  they  called  to  the 
Arab,  who  came  to  them ;  they  gave 
him  all  the  money  they  had  about 
them,  and  a  letter  to  take  to  the 
camp  of  Lalia  Maghmia.  The  Arab 
was  foithful ;  he  delivered  the  letter ; 
but  none  knew  the  signature  of  Cap- 
tain de  G^reaux;  a  stratagem  was 
suspected,  and  no  relief  was  sent 
Hope  of  succour,  however,  buoyed  up 
the  spirits  of  the  besieged  of  Sidi- 
Ibrahim,  and  they  waited  another 
day,  without  bread  or  water,  almost 
without  ammunition,  their  gaze  fixed 
in  the  dbrection  of  Lalla  Maghmia. 
But  the  next  morning  at  six  o^clock, 
despairing  of  relief,  they  resolved  to 
sally  forth  and  cut  thehr  way  to 
Djema-r*Azaouat.  There  i^ere  four 
leagues  to  get  over,  and  thousands  of 
Arabs  were  echeloned  along  the  route. 
With  desperate  courage,  the  fif^-five 
or  sixty  Frenchmenrepulsed  numerous 
attacks,  forming  square  when  hard 
pressed,  receivingmany  wounds,  mariL- 
ing  their  track  with  corpses,  but  still, 
by  their  steadiness  and  deadly  fire, 
keeping  the  undisciplined  Arabs  at 
bay.  Some  five-and-twenty  succeeded 
in  arriving  within  half  a  leaffue  of 
Djema-r'Azaouat,  but  then  tiieir  am- 
munition was  expended;  the  Arabs 
pressed  upon  them,  and  a  vdleyat 
twenty  paces  stretched  half  their  num- 
ber, indnding  the  brave  de  G^reauz, 


lifeless  in  the  dust.  The  remainder 
dispersed,  and  sought  concealment 
and  safety  amongst  the  copsewood 
and  bushes.  Three  of  them  reached 
the  lines  of  Djema-r*  Asaoiiat,  told  the 
sad  tale,  and  died,  unwonnded,  of 
mere  exhaustion.  A  sortie  was  made» 
and  five  or  six  men,  who  had  escaped 
the  Kabyle  sabres,  were  brought  in* 
Ei^t  men  were  all  that  survived  of 
the  gallant  eighth  battalion  of  the 
Chasseurs  of  Orleans.  The  disaster, 
however,  was  signally  revenged.  The 
Arabs  who  had  brought  it  alxKit,  by  the 
false  message  sent  to  Colonel  Montag- 
nac— the  tribe  of  the  Beni-Snanen— 
were  cooped  up  by  General  Cavaignac 
on  a  narrow  projection  of  the  coast,  and 
driven  into  tiie  sea  or  put  to  the  sword, 
to  l^e  number  of  four  or  five  thousand. 
'^  The  furious  soldiers  gave  no  quar- 
ter," adds  M.  Dumas,  ^^  and  General 
Cavaignac  perilled  his  popularity  with 
the  army  by  saving  a  remnant  of  this 
unfortunate  tribe.  The  trumpeter, 
Boland,  the  only  survivor  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  m^Louia,  (when  the  pri- 
soners tak^  by  Abd-el-Kader  were 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood,)  was  in 
this  affair:  he  had  a  terrible  revenge 
to  take,  and  he  took  it,  and  dedared 
himself  satisfied,  for  he  had  slain  witii 
his  own  hand  more  than  thirty  Arabs." 
Great  as  is  the  press  of  more  im- 
portant matter,  and  prolonged  though 
this  paper  has  been  by  the  extracts  to 
whidi  the  diverting  Dumas  has  tempt- 
ed us,  we  yet  cannot  close  it  without 
a  glance  at  Mr  Urquhart^s  remarkable 
chapter,  entitled  "'  The  Bath."  On 
this  subject  his  notions  and  prepos- 
sessions are  com^tely  OrientaL  His 
residence  in  the  East  has  given  him  a 
distaste  for  t^e  modes  of  washing 
customary  in  Western  Europe,  and 
which  he  styles  ^*  dabbling  in  dirty 
water."  Nothing  lees  than  the  run- 
ning stream  can  come  up  to  his  stan- 
dard of  cleanliness.  And  as  it  is  not 
always  practicable  to  have  fountains 
in  dwellmg-houses,  he  tells  us  how  he 
manages  without  one.  *^I  find  the 
most  convenient  substitute  a  vase 
holding  about  two  gallons  of  water, 
with  a  spout  like  that  of  a  tea-urn, 
only  three  times  the  length,  plaeed  on 
a  stand  about  four  feet  high,  with  a 
tub  below:  hot  or  cold  water  can  be 
used ;  the  water  may  be  very  hot,  as 
the  stream  that  flows  is  smalL  itmns 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twentgr 
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minutes."  This  is  his  plan  in  the 
West,  we  understand ;  but  when  the 
member  for  Stafford  gets  amongst 
Mussulmans,  oh,  how  he  revels  in  the 
shampoo !  The  gusto  of  his  descrip- 
tions posltlyely  makes  us  shudder.  The 
bftihman,  we  are  told,  ^^  stands  with 
Mb  feet  on  the  thighs  and  on  the 
chest,  and  slips  down  the  ribs ;  then 
«p  again  three  times;  and,  lastly, 
donb&Bg  your  anna  one  after  the 
etb&t  on  the  chest,  poshes  with  both 
hands  down,  beginnuig  at  the  elbow, 
and  then  potting  an  arm  nnder  the 
back  and  applying  his  diest  to  yomr 
crossed  elbows,  rolls  on  you  acron  tiil 
yarn  cratk.  Ton  are  now  turned  on 
joor  fine,  and,  in  ad^tition  to  the 
operation  aboye  described,  he  works 
his  elbow  rovnd  the  edges  of  your 
shoulder-blade,  and  with  the  hed 
plies  hard  the  angle  of  the  neck ;  he 
concludes  by  haaKng  the  body  half  np 
by  each  arm  successively,  while  he 
stands  with  one  foot  on  the  opposite 
thigh.  Tou  are  then  raised  for  a 
moment  to  a  ritting  poeture,  and  a 
contortion  given  to  the  small  of  the 
back,  and  a  jerk  to  the  neck  by  the  two 
hands  holding  the  temples."  This  has 
rather  a  dislocating,  formidable,  and 
certainly  a  most  disgusting  sound ;  but 
Mr  Unrahart  assures  us  the  process 
18  deligntiu],  and  particularly  gentle 
compared  with  the  mode  of  operation 
in  a  Moorish  bath,  where,  practised 
bather  thoogh  he  is,  he  shrieked  under 
the  rough  usage  of  his  manipulates. 
The  conchidon  of  this  latter  bath  he 
describes  as  follows : — ^^  Thrice  takmg 
each  leg  and  lifting  it  np,  he  placed 
his  head  under  the  calf,  and  raising 
himself,  scraped  the  leg  as  witii  a  roug^ 
brush,/ar  his  $haved  head  had  the  gram 
downwards.  The  operatum  concktded 
l^  hie  biting  my  heei:'  We  should 
like  to  see  any  human  being,  whether 
Turk,  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Christian,  at- 
tempt such  revolting  liberties  with  our 
person.  By  the  bones  of  Bdshazsar  I 
we  would  brain  him  with  the  bath- 
brush.  The  member  for  Stafford 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself.  He 
positively  makes  ns  scunner.  We 
have  a  firm  and  wholesome  faith  in 
the  efficacy  and  cleanliness  of  a  Bri- 
tish spun^nig-bath  and  rongh  towel ;  we 
repel  with  abhorrence  Mr  Urquhart's 


manipulatory  innovations,  and  feel 
intense  disgust  at  the  Mahometan 
kneading,  pummclllDg,  trampling, 
sweating,  soaping,  and  scraping, 
which  he  dwells  upon  with  such  nau- 
seous minuteness,  and  whose  results 
he  describes  as  so  woftderfully  saiu- 
iMious  and  delightfid.  We  really 
hesitate  at  transferring  to  o^r  page 
any  more  of  his  nasty  details.  We 
venture,  however,  to  present  him  to 
oor  readers  in  the  character  of  Mar- 
syas,  undergoing  the  flaying  process 
whieb,  it  appears,  forms  an  essential 
stage  of  the  Turkish  bathingoperatioii. 
With  a  glove  of  camel's  hair,  the 
bathman  *'*'  commences  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck  in  long  sweeps  down  the 
back  till  he  has  started  the  skin ;  he 
coaxes  it  into  roUs^  keeping  them  in 
and  up,  till  within  his  hitnd  they 
gather  volume  and  length;  he  then 
snecessively  strikes  and  brushes  them 
away,  and  they  fall  right  and  left  as  if 
spilt  from  a  cHsh  of  macaronL  The 
dead  matter  which  will  accumulate  in 
a  week  forms,  when  dry,  a  baU  of  the 
size  of  the  fist,  I  once  collected  it  and 
had  it  dried^^  is  Uke  a  baUofchalh:' 
Wdl  may  the  honourable  gentlemaa 
dedare  the  hnman  body  '^  a  fountain 
of  impurities,"  when  he  can  back  the 
assertion  by  such  a  startling  state- 
ment of  the  weekly  amount  of  his  own 
cutacular  incrustations.  No  wonder 
he  commiserates  the  condition  of  the 
unwashed  portion  of  his  countrymen, 
and  urges  the  establishment  of  public 
baths  on  a  scale  more  magnificent  than 
practicaJ^le.  CleanUness  is  so  nearly 
a  virtue^  that  all  deserve  well  of  thdr 
country  who  efficaciously  promote  its 
spread  amongst  classes  by  whom  it  is 
too  often  neglected.  But  the  carry- 
ing out  of  such  plans  must  devolve 
upon  philanthropists  of  a  more  practi- 
cal stamp  than  this  fantastical  theorist 
and  crotchety  MJ*.  It  were  ridicu- 
loiui  to  siqipose  that  all  the  advan- 
tages would  be  realised  which  he  pre- 
dicts, from  the  adoption  in  this  country 
of  a  universal  system  of  bathing ;  bat 
so  manifold  and  enormous  ans  they, 
that,  if  only  a  tithe  of  them  were 
guaranteed,  it  would  suffice  to  make 
18  sigh  ibr  the  days  when  in  London 
there  should  be  ''  no  gin  palaces,  but 
athoosandbaths!" 
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From  the  character  of  the  man,  we 
tarn  to  the  character  of  the  author — 
from  the  life  to  the  works  of  Grold- 
smith.  What  we  said  of  the  well- 
known  events  of  his  career  would  ap- 
ply equally  to  his  writings  ;  it  would 
be  a  tedious  and  superfluous  office  to 
pass  in  formal  review  performances  so 
familiar,  and  which  appear  to  be  as 
justly  appreciated  as  they  are  widely 
circulated.  All  that  we  propose  do- 
ing, is  to  add  a  few  miscellaneous  ob- 
servations, hints,  and  fragments  of 
criticism,  which  may  be  interestmg  to 
those  who  like  to  examine  also,  as 
well  as  to  admire.  For  these  we 
could  find  no  space  in  our  previous 
Number:  we  throw  them  together 
here  in  the  best  order  their  miscel- 
laneous nature  permits. 

In  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  Gold- 
smith tells  us  of  a  man  who  earned 
his  livelihood  by  making  wonders — 
curiosities  of  nature  or  of  art — and 
exhibiting  them  to  the  world.  ^*  His 
first  essay  in  this  w^  was  to  exhibit 
himself  as  a  wax-work  figure,  behind 
a  glass  door  at  a  puppet-show.  Thus, 
keeping  the  spectators  at  a  proper 
distance,  and  having  his  head  adorned 
with  a  copper  crown,  he  looked  ex- 
tremely natural,  and  very  like  the 
life  itself."  This  would  be  no  bad 
illustration  of  what  his  critics  have 
often  pointed  out  as  Goldsmith*s  own 
proceeding,  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
literary  wonders  and  curiosities. 
When  he  wanted  a  fictitious  charac- 
ter for  his  novel,  or  his  play,  he  sate 
himself  down  behind  the  glass  door, 
with  some  copper  crown,  or  other 
slight  disguise  upon  his  head,  and 
all  the  world  confessed  that  it "  looked 
extremely  natural,  and  very  like  the 
life  itself  I" 

His  Grood-natured  Man,  in  the 
comedy  of  that  name ;  Young  Marlow 
in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  the  Philoso- 
pher Vagabond,  the  Man  m  Black,  and 
others  that  could  be  named,  are  all 
Goldsmith  sitting  behind  the  glass 
door.  There  is  a  strong  personal  re- 
semblance in  all  his  characters ;  they 
are  portraits  of  himself,  drawn  with 


the  features  widened  into  broad 
humour,  or  elongated  into  saturnine 
wisdom.  His  lE^au  Tibbe  seems  to 
have  been  created  by  looking  at,  and 
magnifying,  some  of  his  own  foibles ; 
his  Dr  Primrose,  by  drawing  forth 
those  grave  and  kindly  feelings, 
which,  notwithstanding  those  foibles, 
lay,  he  knew,  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart. 

The  incidents  of  his  life,  too,  sup- 
plied very  often  the  plot  or  story ;  and 
memory  took  the  place  of  invention. 
Tet,  in  this  respect,  considering  the 
varied  and  adventurous  nature  of 
his  life,  we  are  rather  surprised  that 
he  did  not  draw  more  copiously  from 
himself,  and  from  his  past  history. 
We  should  have  thought  that  the 
curious  scenes  he  must  have  wit- 
nessed in  that  wild  journey  of  his — 
footing  it  through  Europe,  now  as 
medical  student,  now  as  itinerant  mu- 
sician, at  one  time  playing  the  tutor 
(he  the  tutor!)  to  some  junior  scape- 
grace ;  at  another,  furbishing  up  all 
the  Latin  and  logic  he  was  master  of, 
to  dispute  at  Padua  for  bed  and  sup- 
per— would  have  supplied  him  with 
many  an  incident  for  a  novel.  We 
are  persuaded,  that  if  he  had  lived  in 
these  days,  when  the  value  of  an  in- 
cident is  better  known,  and  it  is  more 
the  fashion  tiian  it  was  formerly  to 
put  to  literaij  profit  the  experience 
and  events  of  private  life,  he  would 
have  made  much  greater  use  than  he 
has  done  of  such  materials. 

But  it  is  not  only  thus  that  we 
trace  the  life  of  Goldsmith  in  his 
writings.  We  trace  the  influence  of 
his  career  in  the  formation  of  his  in- 
tellectual character.  Travel  had 
stood  with  him  in  the  place  of  philo- 
sophy. It  had  enlarged  his  sphere 
of  tlh>ught,  had  broken  ftp  national 
prejudices,  and  given  him  an  insight 
into  many  a  matter  which  other- 
wise would  never  have  attracted  his 
attention.  But  travel  is  far  more 
effective  in  dispersing  error  or  pre- 
judice, than  in  lending  assistance  to 
the  formation  of  settled  opinions.  It 
confirmed  him  in  a  desultory  mode  of 
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thinking,  uncertain  and  undecided. 
His  horizon  was  extended,  bat  his 
Yiaion  was  not  distinct.  Tet  as 
Goldsmith  was  never  devoted  to  the 
discipline  of  philosophy,  and  would 
never,  perhaps,  have  pursued  any 
systematic  study,  he  was,  upon  the 
whole,  a  ^reat  gainer  by  his  varied 
vagrant  life,  and  the  cosmopolitan 
temper  it  had  generated.  A  philoso- 
pher he  never  would  have  been:  it 
was  something  to  feel  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world. 

(xoldsmith  was  of  a  quick  apprehen- 
sive intellect,  open  to  receive  impres- 
sions, with  ready  faculty  to  give  them 
forth  again ;  but  to  continuous 
thought,  to  close  and  prolonged  exa- 
mination of  any  subject,  he  was  by  no 
means  addicted.  With  him  the  phi- 
losophers were  more  talked  of  than 
read.  Abstract  thinking  and  severe 
reasoning  were  not  his  vocation.  It 
thus  happens  that  the  solitary  obser- 
vation, simply  asserted,  is  often  ex- 
cellent, and  carries  with  it  our  cordial 
assent.  He  only  discovers  his  weak- 
ness when  he  undertakes  to  convince 
us  by  his  reasoning.  On  those  occa- 
sions when  he  puts  forth  a  thesis,  and 
solemnly  begins  to  demonstrate  it,  his 
thesis  may  be  good,  but  it  will  stand 
none  the  firmer  for  his  argument. 

Let  us  give  an  instance  of  this  from 
the  yicarofWak^/iM,  Nothing  could 
be  more  just,  or  more  ^appuy  ex- 
pressed, than  the  opening  observation 
we  are  about  to  quote.  The  reason- 
ing which  follows,  and  is  intended  to 
support  it,  is  as  weak  and  fantastical 
as,  on  so  beaten  a  subject,  it  well 
could  be. 

**  And  it  were  highly  to  be  wiflhed/* 
says  the  Yicar^  *^  that  legislatiye  power 
would  thaa  direct  the  law  rather  to  refor- 
mation than  seyerity;  that  it  would  seem 
conrinced  that  the  work  of  eradicating 
crimes  is  not  by  making  punishment  fa- 
miliar, but  formidable.  Then  instead  of 
our  present  prisons,  which  find  or  make 
men  gnfity,  which  enclose  wretches  for  the 
commission  of  one  crime,  and«r<^tum 
them^  if  returned  alive,  fitted  for  the  per- 
petration of  thousandfl—we  should  see,  aa 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  places  of  peni- 
tence and  solitude,  where  the  accused 
might  be  attended  by  such  as  could  gire 
them  repentance,  if  guilty,  or  newmotires 
to  Tirtue,  if  innocent.  And  this,  but  not 
the  moreasing  punishment,  is  the  way  to 
mend  a  state." 

VOL.  Lxvn. — NO.  coccxui. 


Now,  if  the  good  Vicar  had  stopped 
here,  he  would  have  expressed  a  truth 
much  needed  at  the  time,  in  a  simpli- 
city and  elegance  of  language  which 
could  not  be  improved.  But  the  Vicar 
enters  into  abstract  reasoning  to  prove 
his  thesis,  grows  argumentative,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  grows  weak.  • 

^Nor  can  I,"  he  continues,  '^  avoid 
even  questioning  the  validity  of  that  right 
which  socdal  combinations  have  assumed 
of  capitally  punishing  offisnces  of  a  slight 
nature.  In  cases  of  murder  their  right  is 
obvious,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  from 
the  law  of  self-defence,  to  cut  off  that 
man  who  has  shown  a  disregard  for  the 
life  of  another.  Against  such  all  nature 
rises  in  arms;  but  it  is  not  so  against  him 
who  steals  my  property.  Natural  law 
gives  me  no  right  to  take  away  his  life,  as 
by  that  the  horse  he  steals  is  as  much  his 
property  as  mine.  If,  then,  I  have  any 
right,  it  must  be  from  a  compact  made 
between  us,  that  he  who  deprives  the 
other  of  his  horse  shall  die.  BvX  t^it  it 
a  falie  eompad ;  heeaute  no  fMtn  has  a 
right  to  barter  hit  life  any  more  than  to 
uOce  it  awajf,  <u  it  it  not  hit  own.  And, 
hetidet,  Ute  compact  it  inadequate,  and 
eotUd  he  tet  ande  eten  in  a  court  of  modern 
equity,  at  there  it  a  great  penalty  for  a 
trifling  inconvenience,  tinoe  it  it  far  better 
that  two  men  thould  live  than  that  one  man 
thould  ride.  But  a  compact  that  is  false 
between  two  men  is  equiJly  so  between  a 
hundred  and  ahundred  thousand;  for  as  ten 
millions  of  circles  can  never  make  a  square, 
so  the  united  voice  of  myriads  cannot 
lend  the  smallest  foundation  to  falsehood." 

Lo^c  such  as  this,  even  if  set  forth 
in  Latin,  would  hardly  have  earned  him 
his  supper  and  his  bed  in  the  Univer- 
sityof  radua. 

We  are  told  that  at  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Goldsmith  manifested  great  re- 
pugnance to  the  study  of  mathematics. 
Theconduct  towards  him  of  the  mathe- 
matical tutor  did  not  tend  to  diminish 
this  aversion.  In  one  of  his  miscel- 
laneous essays,  he  thus  revenges  him- 
self on  the  science  and  on  its  pro- 
fessors :— 

"A  youth  incapable  of  retaining  one 
rule  of  grammar,  or  of  acquiring  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  may  neverthe- 
less make  great  progress  in  mathemadcs; 
nay,  he  may  have  a  ttron>j  peni^*  /o»'  '*« 
maihematict  wUkout  beirn^  aUe  to  compre- 
hend a  demonttration  o/KucUd  ;  because 
his  mind  conceive  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
and  is  so  intent  upon  contemplating  the 
object  in  one  particular  point  of  vieWy 
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ihfti  H  6Mao4  pe*ofliT«  ii  te  any  •flier. 
We  hftTe  known  an  inetanoe  of  a  bey  who, 
while  his  master  complained  that  be  had 
not  capacity  to  comprehend  the  proper- 
ties of  a  right-angled  triangle,  had  actu- 
ally^ in  prirate,  by  the  power  of  his  genltts^ 
fonked  a  ma^ematwu  tytUm  of  KU  owm  ; 
disoof  ered  a  series  of  carious  theorems, 
and  even  applied  his  dedactions  to  prae- 
tteai  machjnas  of  surprising  coostmotion." 
'•^Entiy  0%  Tfiffr 

But  although  CUddmith  eooid  com- 
mit the  moet  sarprising  Uundere  when 
he  invades  the  region  of  abstract  or 
eeyere  reasoning,  yet  the  credit  must 
be  given  to  him  of  thinking  far  him- 
self. With  undisciplined  powers,  and 
but  slenderly  equipped  for  the  task^ 
Tve  still  see  nim  engaging  in  the  solu- 
tion of  social  and  political  pn^lems. 
He  does  not  merely  repeat  from  books 
the  ideas  <^  others ;  nor  is  he  a 
thoughtless  spectator  of  the  wmid. 
One  sutject  especially  our  homeless 
wanderer,  who  had  looked  up  at  so- 
ciety from  the  last  round  of  the  ladder, 
is  firequently  observed  to  be  canvass- 
ing. His  opinions  on  it  are  far  from 
settled ;  his  conclusions  are  often  dia- 
metrically opposed  ;  his  reasonings 
never  very  dear;  but  he  is,  at  fdl 
events,  seen  from  thae  to  time  pon- 
dering it  with  great  interest.  It  is 
the  subject  of  luxury — ^the  gratifica- 
tions and  pleasures  of  the  wealthy  in 
a  state  of  civilisation.  The  rule  ad- 
mits of  exceptions ;  but,  in  general, 
he  condemns  luxury  in  his  poetry, 
ftnd  defends  it  in  his  prose.  Inaeitiher 
case  is  he  very  successful  in  his  rea- 
sonings. When  he  assails,  he  appears 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  mere 
sentiment;  when  he  defends  it,  he 
seems  to  be  dealing  with  a  half- 
learned  philosoi^y,  <^  *uch  as  is 
generally  understood  to  be  rather  a 
native  of  France  than  of  England. 

«  Exvnhie/'  says  the  CUUen  <^  ike 
World,  "  the  history  of  any  country  re- 
markable for  opulence  and  wisdom,  yon 
will  find  that  they  would  neyer  hare 
been  wise  had  they  not  been  first  luzu- 
ziouB :  you  will  fiiiMi  poets,  philosopher% 
and  even  patriots,  marching  in  luxury's 
irafau  The  reason  is  obvious.  We  iken 
onlji  (»r4  curUm$  im  htmoUdgt,  loiUa  «m 
find  it  €cnt^4cied  «UA  MfifttcU  kappi»e$$. 
The  senses  ever  point  out  the  way,  and 
zefleotion  coaiments  upon  Uie  discovery. 
Inform  a  native  of  the  desert  of  Kobi  of 
it»  exact  nMsuze  of  the  parallax  of  the 


BMn,  he  finds  w>  satMMtion  ai  aH  hi 
the  inibrmatioa ;  he  wenden  how  aiqr 
could  take  such  pains,  and  lay  out  eaeh 
treasures,  in  order  to  solve  so  useless  a 
difficulty ;  but  connect  it  with  his  hap- 
piness by  showing  that  it  improves  navi- 
gation ^that  by  such  an  investtgstion  he 
may  have  a  warmer  coat,  a  better  gun,  or 
a  finer  knife,  and  he  is  instantly  in  rap- 
tures at  BO  great  an  improrement.  hi 
short,  we  only  desire  to  know  when  we 
desire  to  passesn ;  and,  whatever  we  may 
talk  against  it,  laxary  adds  Am  ^nr  to 
curiosity,  and  gives  us  a  desire  ef  ho- 
coming  more  mae,*^ — Letter  XL 

Not  true,  Dr  Goldsmith  I— oxdy  a 
Mere  fragment  of  the  truth ;  and  vour 
astronomical  illustration  singularly 
unfortunate.  For  the  science  of  astvo- 
nomy  has  been  all  along  a  labour  of 
love— from  the  time  when  Chaldsum 
i^epherds,  quite  heedless  of  naviga- 
tion, watdied  the  stars,  aad  marked 
out  the  planet  (the  wantkrer)  amongsl; 
the  fixed  and  statioAary  lighto,  to  these 
our  owH  days,  when  the  profound 
tnaihemaHcian^  caksnlating,  hi  the 
midst  of  revolutionary  Paiis,  his  dis- 
turbances on  the  remote  boundaries  of 
our  planetary  system,  writes  to  the 
skilful  observer^  and  bids  him  direct 
his  great  tube  to  a  certain  spot  in  the 
heavens,  and  he  will  find  a  new  taoa- 
derer  there,  as  yet  unseen  and  unsus- 
pected. The  observer  points  his 
teleseope  as  he  is  told,  ana  discovers 
it  that  very  night,  in  that  Ywy  spot 

Still  less  will  his  reasoning  hold 
together,  or  prove  "  refutation-tight," 
when,  as  in  the  Deserted  ViOage^  he 
finds  that  the  wealth  of  our  merdiants 
has  occasioned  the  desertion  of  the 
country,  and  the  depopulation  of  the 
land.  "  In  regretting,"  he  says,  in 
the  preface  to  that  poem,  **  the  depo- 
pulation of  the  land,  I  inveigh  against 
the  increase  of  our  luxuries."  Hap- 
pily no  one,  in  reading  that  poem, 
thinks  of  the  political  economy  of  the 
Deserted  Village.  Happily,  also,  there 
is  often  a  greater  truth  in  the  poet*s 
general  enunciations,  than  he  himsctf 
is  able  to  explain,  or  accurately  to 
develop.  The  reader  may  adopt  his 
language,  and  apply  it  to  a  more  cor- 
rect conception  than  was  present  to 
the  author's  mind.  The  very  para- 
graph which  might  be  quoted  for  its 
manifest  Uunder  in  the  rudiments  of 
political  science,  opens  with  these 
admirable  lines,  which  every  one,  in 
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%  seofle   of  his   own,   -will  readily 
iidq)t: — 

**  Te  friends  to  truth,  ye  Btateimen  who 

survey 
The  rich  inaii>  ioys  increase,  the  poor*s  decay, 
^Tis  yonn  to  juoge  how  wide  the  limite  stand 
Between  a  spleadid  and  a  happy  land/* 

Wbat  foIlowB  will  not  easily  bear  a 
wise  interpretation.  Goldsmith  speaks 
of  commerce  as  if  ships  came  in  laden 
with  nothing  bat  gold—with  ^^  loads 
of  freighted  ore^' — and  finds  that  this 
imported  wealth  conTerts  the  ploughed 
fields  into  parks  and  pieasnre-gronnds. 
The  writer  of  a  history  of  England 
might  have  called  to  mind  the  Forest 
Laws,  and  the  wide  tracts  of  country 
kept  waste,  and,  in  some  cases,  laid 
waste  by  our  rude  ancestors,  for  their 
rude  sports. 

There  is  amongst  the  essays  of 
Groldsmith  a  tale  or  allegory,  which 
onr  readers  may  remember  to  have 
read  in  their  yonth,  in  some  Speaker, 
or  collection  of  Elegant  Extracts. 
We  are  quite  sore  they  have  no  ac- 
quaintanoe  with  it  of  a  later  date. 
This  tale  we  will  yenture  to  revive. 
It  belongs  to  so  old-fashioned  a  species 
of  literature,  that  it  must  needs  be  a 
novelty.  We  would  quote  it  as  an 
instance  illustrative  of  the  remarks 
we  have  made  on  Uie  intellectual 
character  of  Goldsmith.  It  is  wrong 
— orgumentatively  and  logically  wrong 
— ^yet  no  man  wonld  say  that  he  was 
a  mere  repeater  of  other  men's  words, 
who  wrote  A$aRy  an  Eastern  Tale;  or 
a  Vindication  of  the  Wisdom  of  PrO' 
vidence  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
World.  No  one  can  read  it  without 
being  prompted  to  thmk,  which  is 
good  proof  that  the  author  thought 
when  he  wrote  it — though  he  did  not 
think  very  accurately. 

In  the  time  of  Goldsmith,  the 
Cushion  was  not  extinct  of  seeing 
moral  visions,  and  dreaming  saga- 
cious dreams.  Wisdom  delighted  to 
speak  in  allegory.  There  were  still 
to  be  found  in  those  days,  here  and 
there,  retired  hermits,  with  long 
beards,  hiding  in  solitary  caves,  ana 
living  on  the  simplest  herbs — cold  wa- 
ter and  a  salad ;  and  there  were  still 
lingering  on  the  earth  genii,  or  other 
stapendous  and  supernatural  bemgs, 
who  occasionally  visited  these  favour- 
ed mortals,  teaching  them  surpasshig 
wisdom,  and  illustrating  theh:  lessons 


in  the  mostmarrellous  manner.  Asem 
was  such  a  hermit.  Yet,  all  hermit 
and  Mussulman  as  he  was,  he  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Gold- 
smith family.  **  From  the  tenderness 
of  his  disposition,  ho  exhausted  all 
his  fortune  in  relieving  the  wants  of 
the  distressed.'*  Having  reduced 
himself  to  want,  he  is  shod^ed  to  find 
that  one  who  oomes  to  beg,  is  not  so 
welcome  as  when  he  came  to  give. 
Accordingly,  he  turns  with  wrath 
firom  an  ungrateful  world. 

^^He  began  to  view  mankind  in  a  very 
different  light  from  that  in  which  he  had 
before  beheld  them ;  he  peroeired  a  thou- 
sand Ticea  he  had  nerer  before  soBpected 
to  exist ;  whererer  he  turned,  ingrati- 
tude, dissimulation,  and  treaebery  contri- 
buted to  increase  has  detestation  of  them. 
Resolyed,  therefore,  to  continue  no  longer 
in  a  world  which  he  hated,  and  which 
repaid  his  detestation  with  contempt,  he 
retired  to  a  region  of  sterility,  in  order  to 
brood  over  his  resentment  in  solitude,  and 
converse  with  the  only  honest  heart  he 
knew — ^namely,  his  own." 

But  the  contemplation  of  this  only 
honest  heart  was  not  sufficient  con- 
solation for  that  prospect  of  a  wicked 
world  which  perpetually  haunted  him, 
and  which  fiUed  him  with  doubts  on 
the  wisdom  or  the  beneficence  of 
Allah.  He  finally  resolved  on  sui- 
cide. He  was  about  to  plunge  into 
the  lake,  when — 

'<  He  perceived  a  most  mi^estic  being 
walking  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  approaching  the  bank  on  which  he 
stood  1 

** '  Son  of  Adam  ! '  cried  the  Genius, 
'  stop  thy  rash  purpose  :  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful  has  seen  thy  justice,  thy 
integrity,^ihy  miseries,  and  hath  sent  me 
to  afford  and  administer  relief.  Give  me 
thine  hand,  and  follow  without  trem- 
bling wherever  I  shall  lead.  In  me  be- 
hold the  Genius  of  Conviction,  kept  by 
the  Great  Prophet,  to  turn  from  their 
errors  those  who  go  astray,  not  from  cu- 
riosity, but  a  rectitude  of  intention.  Fol- 
low me,  and  be  wise  ! ' '' 

Such  an  invitation,  and  from  so 
imposing  a  personage,  was  not  to  be 
declined.  The  Genius  of  Conviction 
conducts  Asem  along  the  snrfiice,  and 
to  the  centre  of  the  lake:  here  the 
waters  open,  and  close  on  them ;  they 
descend  into  another  world,  where 
human  foot  had  never  trod  before. 
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<< '  The  rational  inhabitants  of  this 
world/  the  Genius  tells  him, '  are  formed 
agreeably  to  your  own  ideas ;  they  are 
absolutely  without  yice. '  If  you  find  this 
world  more  agreeable  than  that  you  so 
lately  left,  you  haye  free  permission  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  your  days  in  it' 

*^  *  A  world  without  rice  I  Rational 
beings  without  immorality  I'  cried  Asem 
in  a  rapture.  *  I  thank  thee,  Allah ! — 
thou  hast  at  length  heard  my  petitions  : 
this — this,  indeed,  will  produce  happi- 
ness, ecstasy,  and  ease.  Oh  for  an  im- 
mortality to  spend  it  among  men  who 
are  incapable  of  ingratitude,  injustice, 
fraud,  Tiolence,  and  a  thousand  other 
crimes  that  render  society  miserable  ! ' 

'''Cease  thine  exclamations  1'  replied 
the  Genius.    '  Look  around  thee.' 

'^  They  soon  gained  the  utmost  Terge 
of  the  forest,  and  entered  the  country  in- 
habited by  men  without  Tice  ;  and  Asem 
anticipated  in  idea  the  rational  delight 
he  hoped  to  experience  in  such  an  inno- 
cent society.  But  they  had  scarcely  left 
the  confines  of  the  wood,  when  they  be- 
held one  of  the  inhabitants  fiying  with 
hasty  steps,  and  terror  in  his  counte- 
nance, from  an  army  of  squirrels  that 
closely  pursued  him.  '  Hearens ! '  cried 
Asem,  *  why  does  he  fly !  What  can  he 
feai  f^om  animals  so  contemptible  % '  He 
had  scarcely  spoken,  when  he  perceiyed 
two  dogs  pursuing  another  of  the  human 
species,  who,  with  equal  terror  and  haste, 
attempted  to  aroid  them.  '  This,'  cried 
Asem  to  his  guide, '  is  truly  surprising  ; 
nor  can  I  conceire  the  reason  for  so 
strange  an  action.* — *  Every  species  of 
animals/  replied  the  Genius, '  has  of  late 
grown  rery  powerful  in  this  country;  for 
the  inhabitants,  at  first,  thinking  it  unjust 
to  use  either  fraud  or  force  in  destroying 
them,  they  haye  insensibly  increased,  and 
now  frequently  rayage  their  harmless 
frontiers.'  *  But  they  should  haye  been 
destroyed!'  cried  Asem:  *you  see  the 
consequence  of  such  neglect.' — *  Where  is 
then  that  tenderness  you  so  lately  ex- 
pressed for  subordinate  animals  I '  replied 
th«  Genius,  smiling ;  '  you  seem  to  have 
forgot  that  branch  of  justice.'  '  I  must 
acknowledge  my  mistake,'  returned 
Asem.  'I  am  now  conyinced  that  we 
must  be  guUty  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
to  the  brute  creation,  if  we  would  enjoy 
the  world  ourselyes.  But  let  us  no 
longer  observe  the  duty  of  man  to  these 
irrational  creatures,  but  survey  their  con- 
nexions with  one  another.' 

**  As  th«y  walked  farther  up  the  coun- 
try, the  more  he  was  surprised  to  see  no 
vestiges  of  handsome  houses,  no  cities, 
nor  any  mark  of  elegant  design.  His 
conductor,  perceiving  his  surprise,  ob- 


[Harch, 

served,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  new 
world  were  perfectly  contdnt  with  their 
ancient  simplicity;  each  had  a  house, 
which,  though  homely,  was  sufficient  to 
lodge  his  little  family;  they  were  too 
good  to  build  houses,  which  would  only 
increase  their  own  pride  and  the  envy  of 
the  spectator;  what  they  built  vraa  for 
convenience,  and  not  for  show.  '  At  least, 
then/  said  Asem,  '  they  have  neither 
architects,  painters,  nor  statuaries  in 
their  society;  but  these  are  idle  arts,  and 
may  be  spared.  However,  before  I  spend 
much  more  time  here,  you  should  have 
my  thanks  for  introducing  me  into  the 
society  of  some  of  their  wisest  men:  there 
is  scarcely  any  pleasure  to  me  equal  to  a 
refined  conversation;  there  is  nothing  of 
which  I  am  so  much  enamoured  as  wis- 
dom.'— *  Wisdom  I'  replied  his  instructor; 
'how  ridiculous!  We  have  no  wisdom 
here,  for  we  have  no  occasion  for  it:  true 
wisdom  is  only  a  knowledge  of  our  own 
duty,  and  the  duty  of  others  to  us;  but  of 
what  use  is  such  vrisdom  here!  Each 
intuitively  performs  what  is  right  in  itself, 
and  expects  the  same  firom  others.  If  by 
wisdom  you  should  mean  vain  curiosity 
and  empty  speculation,  as  such  pleasures 
have  their  origin  in  vanity,  luxury,  or 
avarice,  we  are  too  good  to  pursue  them/ 
'  All  this  may  be  right,'  said  Asem, 
'  but  I  think  I  observe  a  solitary  disposi- 
tion prevail  among  the  people ;  each 
family  keeps  separately  within  their  own 
precincts,  without  society,  or  without  in- 
tercourse/— *  That,  indeed,  is  true/  replied 
the  other;  '  here  is  no  established  society, 
nor  should  there  be  any:  aU  societies  are 
made  either  through  fear  or  friendship; 
the  people  we  are  among  are  too  good  to 
fear  each  other;  and  there  are  no  motives 
to  private  friendship,  where  all  are 
equally  meritorious.'  *  Well,  then/  said 
the  sceptic,  '  if  I  am  to  spend  my  time 
here — if  I  am  to  have  neither  the  polite 
arts,  nor  wisdom,  nor  friendship  in  such 
a  world,  I  should  be  glad,  at  least,  of  aa 
easy  companion,  who  may  tell  me  his 
thoughts,  and  to  whom  I  may  communi- 
cate mine.' — *  And  to  what  purpose  should 
either  do  this  V  says  the  Genius.  'Flattery 
or  curiosity  are  vicious  motives,  and  never 
allowed  of  here ;  and  wisdom  is  out  of 
the  question.' 

« •  Still,  however/  said  Asem,  *  the  in- 
habitants must  be  happy;  each  is  con- 
tented with  his  own  possessions,  n^r  avari- 
ciously endeavours  to  heap  up  more  than 
is  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence;  each 
has,  therefore,  leisure  for  pitying  those 
that  stand  in  need  of  his  compassion/ 
He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  his  ears 
were  assaulted  by  the  lamentations  of  a 
wretch  who  sat  by  the  way-side,  and,  ia 
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the  moBfc  deplorable  diBtress,  seemed 
gently  to  murmur  at  his  own  misery. 
Asem  immediately  ran  to  his  relief,  and 
found  him  in  the  last  stage  of  a  con- 
sumption. 'Strange/  cried  the  son  of 
Adam,  '  that  men  who  are  free  from  vice 
should  thus  suffer  so. much  misery  with- 
out relief !' — *  Be  not  surprised/  said  the 
wretch  who  was  dying;  '  would  it  not  be 
the  utmost  injustice  for  beings  who  hare 
only  just  sufficient  to  support  themselres, 
and  are  content  with  a  bare  subsistence, 
to  take  it  from  their  own  mouths  to  put 
it  into  mine  t  They  never  are  possessed 
of  a  single  meal  more  than  is  necessary; 
and  what  is  barely  necessary  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.'  '  They  should  haye  been 
supplied  with  more  than  is  necessary/ 
eried  Asem.  '  And  yet  I  contradict  my 
own  opinion  but  a  moment  before:  all  is 
doubt,  perplexity,  and  confusion.' " 

After  some  other  attempts  to  find 
happiness  in  this  world  without  vice, 
Asem  exclaims — '^Take  me,  O  my 
Genios!  back  to  that  very  world  I 
have  despised!"  And  hereupon  the 
triamphant  Genius,  "  assuming  an  air 
of  terrible  complacency,  called  all  his 
thunders  around  him,  and  vanished  in 
a  whirlwind."  Asem  found  himself 
at  the  very  place,  and  (with  such 
rapidity  had  these  scenes  passed  in 
reriew)  almost  at  the  very  mstant  of 
time,  in  which  the  Genius  had  at  first 
accosted  him.  *^  His  right  foot  was 
still  advanced  to  take  the  fatal  plunge, 
nor  had  it  been  yet  withdrawn." 

Who  would  dare  to  contend  with 
tiie  Genius  of  Conviction  f — who  ven- 
ture to  prescribe  laws  of  reasoning  to 
so  majestic  a  being,— one  who  walks 
upon  the  waters,  calls  his  thunders 
about  him,  and  has  a  whole  subterra- 
nean world  wherewith  to  demonstrate 
his  theory  of  morals  ?  Nevertheless, 
if  we  were  quite  sure  that  the  Genius 
were  out  of  hearing,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  question  whether  he  had 
ever  frtuned  an  accurate  definition  of 
virtue.  If,  in  a  virtuous  world,  men 
most  be  chased  by  squirrels,  and  de- 
voured by  dogs,  live  in  penury,  and  let 
their  neighbours  starve,  either  we,  or 
the  Genius  of  Conviction,  have  been 
in  error  all  this  time  as  to  what  virtue 
really  u. 

As  a  critic,  it  is  confessed  on  all 
hands  that  Goldsmith  lamentably 
failed.  As  a  politician,  he  had  this 
honourable  peculiarity,  that  his  specu- 
lations had  very  little  reference  to  the 


party  feuds  of  the  day.  He  had  con- 
tracted, probably  from  his  Continental 
travds,  a  bias  in  favour  of  monarchi- 
cal power.  He  seems  to  have  em- 
braced the  opinion  which  Burke  com- 
bated in  his  Thoughts  on  the  Present 
Discontents ;  namely,  that  the  houses 
of  parliament,  or  the  aristocracy 
through  their  influence  in  these  houses, 
were  dangerously  encroaching  on  the 
royal  prerogative.  At  least  this  is  the 
best  explanation  we  can  give  of  the 
expressions  that  he,  ftom  time  to 
time,  throws  out  upon  this  subject. 

The  only  grudge  we  owe  his  politics 
is,  that  they  occasioned  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  weakest  and  most  con- 
fused passage  in  his  noble  poem  of 
The  Traveller,  When  discoursmg  upon 
foreign  countries— on  Holland,  France,, 
or  Italy — he  naturally  and  wisely  re- 
stricts himself  to  certain  general  cha- 
racteristics of  the  people  and  of  their 
governments  —  general  views  which 
admit  of  vigorous  and  poetic  enuncia- 
tion, and  are  not  likely  to  raise  cavil 
or  controversy.  But  when  he  lands 
upon  his  native  country,  these  home 
politics  beset  him,  and  he  gets  entang- 
led in  a  train  of  thought  but  half  made 
out,  of  too  controversial  a  character, 
and  which  does  not  easily  lend  itself 
to  the  harmony  of  verse,  and  the  sim- 
ple force  of  poetic  expression. 

^  Calm  u  my  ion],  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 
Except  when  fast  approacnitiff  danger  warms  r 
But  when  contendmg  chieu  blockade  the 

throne^ 
Contiaetmg  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own ; 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom,  when  themselvefl  are  free ; 


Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
*AW8  grind  the  poor,  and  ri  * 
law; 


Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the 


The  wealth  of  climes  where  savage  nations 

roam, 
Pillaged  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at 

home; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start. 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart;. 
Till  half  a  painot,  half  a  cowardgrovon^ 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrant*  to  the  throne.'*^ 

Yet  the  whole  passage  must  be  for- 
given for  the  sake  of  the  two  last  lines. 
Of  these  the  second  is  repeatedly 
quoted ;  but  there  is  much  significance 
and  extreme  felicity  of  expression  in 
the  preceding  line — 
«« half  a  patriot,  half  a  coiraid  grown." 

It  is  a  pify  they  should  be  so  often 
serrated. 

Ha^ing  mentioned  The  Traveller^ 
let  us  turn  at  once  to  this  and  to  its 
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exquisite  companion— the  two  poems 
which  give  to  Goldsmith  his  secure 
and  eminent  position  in  the  literatore 
of  England.  Oar  few  detached  cri- 
ticisms on  these  old  fa^K)nrites  shall 
not,  at  all  evBnts,  be  wearisome  by 
their  length.  His  comedies  we  design 
to  leave  nntonched;  they  cannot  be 
critidsed  without  some  review,  how- 
ever rapid,  of  the  literature  of  the 
stage,  and  for  this  we  have  at  present 
neither  space  nor  inclination.  A  glance 
at  The  Citizen  of  the  World  and  The 
Vicar  of  Wak^M  will  bring  our  sub- 
ject to  its  conclusion. 

Every  one  remembers  the  anecdote 
connected  with  the  first  line  of  The 
Traveller^ 

**  Remote,  unfriended,  melanefaoty,  slow.*^ 
Mr  Irving  shall  relate  it  for  us.  ' 

"  The  appearance  of  The  Traveller  at 
once  altered  Goldsmith's  intellectual 
standing  in  the  estimation  of  society;  but 
its  eflfect  upon  the  club,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  account  given  by  Hawking  ?rafl 
almoet  ludicrous.  They  were  lost  in  aa- 
tonishment  that  a  *  newspaper  essayist,' 
and  a  ^  bookseller's  drudge,'  should  ha?e 
written  such  a  poem.  On  the  evening  of 
its  announcement,  Goldsmith  had  gone 
away  early,  after  '  rattling  away  aa 
usual ;'  and  they  knew  not  how  to  recon- 
cile his  heedless  garrulity  with  the  serene 
beauty,  the  easy  grace,  the  sound  good 
sense,  and  the  occasional  elevation  of  his 
poetry.  They  could  scarcely  believe  that 
such  magic  numbers  had  flowed  from  a 
man  to  whom  in  general,  says  JofansoQ, 

*  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  give  a 
hearing.'     *  Well,'  exclaimed  Chamier, 

*  I  do  believe  he  wrote  this  poem  him- 
self ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  believing 
a  great  deaL' 

"  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club, 
Chamier  sounded  the  author  ii  little  about 
his  poem.  ^  Mr  Groldsmith,'  said  he, 
'*  what  do  you  mean  by  the  last  word  in 
the  first  line  of  your  Traveller,  "  remote, 
unfriended,  melancholy,  </ow?"  Do  you 
mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  f — *  Yes,' 
replied  Goldsmith  inconsiderately,  being 
probably  flurried  at  the  moment.  '  No, 
sir,'  interposed  his  protecting  friend 
Johnson,  *  you  did  not  mean  tanliness  of 
leeoB»>tion;  you  meant  that  sluggishness 
of  mind  whieh  oomes  upon  a  man  in  soli- 
tnde.'— ^  Ah  I '    exclaimed    Goldsmith, 

*  that  was  what  I  meant.'  Chamier  im- 
mediately believed  that  Johnson  himself 
had  written  the  Hae,  and  a  rumour  be- 
came prevalent  that  he  was  the  author  of 
many  of  the  flnest  passages." 

With  due  dclerencQ  to  the  great 


critic,  and  to  the  author  himself,  he 
cftief  mean  tardiness  of  movement ;  but 
the  epithet,  joined  as  it  is  with  oUiers, 
tells  us  also  that  this  slowness  of 
motion  was  the  result  of  heaviness  of 
heart,  and  indicative  of  a  sad  and 
pensive  spirit.  It  means  all  that  Dr 
Johnson  said ;  but  it  means  also,  and 
first  of  all,  the  sbw  pace  of  the  soli- 
tary poet.  Goldsmith  was  mom  pro- 
bably "fiurried  at  the  moment," 
when  he  so  readily  adopted  the  inter- 

Eretation  of  Dr  Johnson,  than  when 
e  gave  his  first  natural  answer.  He 
found  the  passage  explained  for  him 
so  authoritatively,  and  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  present,  that  he 
could  not  hesitate  in  accepting  the 
explanation.  But  had  he  tak^i  time 
and  courage  to  reflect  a  moment,  he 
would  have  seen  thai  there  was  no 
discrepancy  between  his  own  answer 
and  what  Dr  Johnson  had  added. 
Take  away  the  image  of  the  slow 
moving  poet,  and  you  take  away  all 
picture  from  the  passage.  The  pen- 
sive sadness  is  depicted  in  what  Cap- 
tain Chamier  calls,  in  seeming  imita- 
tion of  the  great  man  he  la  conversing 
with,  ^^  tiurdiness  of  locomotion." 
"  Remote    nnfriettdtd— melancfaoly — dow.^ 

Every  word  comes  firom  the  heart. 
Many  a  time,  without  a  doubt,  had 
our  wandering  poet,  at  a  distance 
f^om  his  country,  walked  by  f^e  side 
of  some  foreign  stream — alone — un- 
Mended—with  nothing  for  his  portion, 
upon  earth  but  genius  and  poverty. 

We  cannot,  for  our  part,  see  the 
point  ef  Captain  Chamier's  question. 
He  might,  with  just  as  much  reason, 
have  put  the  same  query  to  Petrarch, 
who  opens  one  of  his  sonnets  in  a  very 
similar  manner. 

"  Solo  e  pensoso,  i  piik  deserti  oampi 
To  misurando,  a  pasai  tardi  e  lentL*^ 

He  would  have  found  here  also  ^*  tar- 
diness of  locomotion,''  and  the  languor 
of  the  pensive  man,  united  in  the  same 
description. 

**  WhereV  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  he^rt  untravell*d  foudly  toniB  to  thee  ; 
Still  to  my  brother  tame,  with  ceMelMS  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  leogtheaiog 
chain." 

The  same  image  is  made  use  of  in  the 
Citizen  of  the  W&rld.  The  reader  miqr 
Uke  to  contrast  the  prose  with  the 
poetic  version.  "The  farther  I  travel," 
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says  Lien  Chi  Altangi  to  his  corres- 
pondent, "  I  feel  the  pain  of  separa- 
tion with  stronger  force;   those  ties 
that  bind  me  to  my  natiye  country 
and  yon,  are  stili  unbroken.    By  every 
remove  I  errdy  drag  a  greater  length  of 
dkom,"     We  prefer  the  prose.    In- 
deed the  metaphor  is  not  so  much  to 
onr  taste  as  that  we  should  have 
thought  it  worth  nsing  a  second  time, 
and  in  the  greater  worls.    It  suited 
Lien  Chi  Altangi  very  well,  and  with 
him  it  might  have  remained.    It  is 
too  cumbrons — too  material.    What 
are  we  to  do  with  this  ^'  lengthening 
chain  "  which  he  '^  drags  "  along  the 
earth?    and  where,  in  imagination, 
are  we  to  £u9ten  it?    To  his  ankle? 
It  would  make  a  felon  of  him.    To 
his  waist  ?  Bidicnlous  I  But,  yon  will 
say,  we  are  not  to  see  the  chain  at  all 
—only  to  hear  it  clank  a  little  in  the 
▼erse—oniy  to  have  some  dim  idea  of 
lengthening   ligature.     Very   good; 
and  thereupon  we  honestiy  respcmd — 
if,  whilst  reading  the  line  yon  feel  no 
irresistible   tendency  to   look  down 
upon  the  ground  for  this  chain—- if  yon 
do  not  see  it  at  all,  then  to  yon  tine 
metaphor  is  quite  unobjectionable. 

**  And  iad  no  tpol  of  all  tiM  world  my  own  I  ** 
The  natural  fBeling  of  the  homeless, 
nnprovided  wanderer,  looking  over  a 
jreat  stretch  of  conntay.  How  finely 
IB  it  contrasted  with  the  sentiment 
which  follows!  No  spot  his  own  I 
It  is  all  his  I  He  has  taken  sympa- 
Aetic  possession  of  the  whole. 

**  Ye  ffUttering  towns,  with  wealth  and  aplen- 

ocmr  crowned  ; 
Ye  fi^dt,  where  fummer  tpreads  proftuion 

roQBd ; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  ▼esiels  catch  the  bosr  gale ; 
Ye  bendinff  swains  that  dress  the  nowerj 

vale—^ 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine ; 
Creation^B  heir.  Urn  toorldy  the  world  w 
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Having  thus  wrought  Mmself  into 
proper  mood  for  his  pbllosbphic  pur- 
pose, the  poet  commences  his  survey 
of  the  several  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  nations  of  mankind.  The"trhin 
of  thought  is,  at  starting,  somewhat 
perplexed,  from  the  author  b6ihg  occu- 
lted with  two  separate  reflections, 
which,  untn  they  are  closely  cxammed, 
appear  contradictory.  We  have  them 
in  close  juxtaposition  in  the  fbUow- 
inff  lines : — 

**  Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall. 
To  aee  the  hoard  of  boniaii  bliss  so  small; 


And  oft  I  wish  amidst  the  scene  to  find 
Some  ipoi  to  reed  happmese  oensigHed, 
Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope 

at  rest, 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 
But  where  to  find  tiiat  happiest  below— 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  knowJ 
llie  shodderiag  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  prodaims  that  happiest  ^ot  hii  own«^* 

ac,  &c. 

So  fiur,  then,  from  the  hoard  of  hap- 
piness being  small,  every  country 
proclaims  itself  to  be  specially  and 
pre-eminentiyUest.  The  philosophic 
poet  has  no  reason  for  his  sorrow :  he 
wanted  one  happy  spot,  and  he  has 
found  every  spot  is  h^^py—snpremelj 
happy. 

But  the  apparent  mcongndty  va^ 
nishes  on  a  closer  examination.  Each 
nation  boasts  its  pre-eminence  over 
other  nations;  butman  nowhere  boasts 
much  of  being  man.  Every  people  is 
proud  and  self-congratulatory  whilst 
it  compares  itself  with  other  people ; 
but  its  pride  and  gratulation  are  <mly 
sustained  by  this  comparison.  Eveiy 
congregation  of  men  who  merdy  con- 
template themselves  as  with  the  earth 
'  beneath  them,  and  the  sky  above,  are 
heard  to  fill  the  air  with  lamentations 
and  discontent  So  that  the  philoso- 
pher, notwithstanding  these  several 
vaunts  of  every  nation,  civilised  and 
savage,  may  still  seardi,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  for  the  spot  ^^  to  happiness  oon- 
signed." 

Onr  poet  seems  to  find  an  equal 
proportion  of  good  and  evil  in  every 
clime,  people,  and  government.  Some- 
times he  is  guilty  of  a  little  over- 
charge in  thu  or  that  particular,  in 
order  to  keep  the  balance  even.  Only 
thus  can  we  account  for  the  very  severe 
language  with  which  he  takes  leave  of 
Holland.  He  had  found  the  people  of 
that  country  so  very  comfortable  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  abuse 
them  as — 

"  A  knd  of  tyranU  and  a  den  of  slaves,** 
or  the  due  proportion  of  evil  would 
not  have  been  preserved. 

It  is  observable,  and  characteristic 
of  the  age  in  which  Goldsmith  wrote, 
that,  beautiful  as  are  his  descriptions 
of  the  several  countries  of  Europe, 
there  is  very  little  in  them  which  be- 
trays that  he  himself  had  ever  visited 
those  countries.  There  are  few  <m 
those  picturesque  circumstances  which 
the  eye  of  an  observer  detects,  ana 
which  the  memory,  or  the  note-bookt 
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preseryes.  Unfortunately,  it  was  the 
habit  of  the  day  to  trust  more  to  the 
knowledge  acquired  from  books  than 
to  the  eyesight:  Uammg  had  not 
lost  that  undue  influence  which  It  na- 
turally acquired  at  the  restoration  of 
letters ;  poets  chose  rather  to  describe 
what  had  been  described  before,  and 
adhere  to  traditional  feelings  and 
classical  models,  than  to  consult  their 
own  experience.  The  descriptions  of 
scenery  in  The  Traveller  are  so  general, 
and  consist  of  broad  outlines  so  well 
known  to  all  educated  men,  that  they 
might  have  been  written  in  Green 
Arbour  Court,  by  one  who  had  lived 
there  all  his  life.  Switzerland  itself 
does  not  provoke  him  to  quit  the 
beaten  track  of  broad  generalities. 
He  even  describes  what  he  did  not  see, 
because  it  harmonises  with  the  ideas 
obtained  from  books.    Thus, — 

— "The  bleak  Swiss  their  siormj  mansion 

tread, 
And  force  a  chnrlish  soil  for  Manty  bread; 
No  produce  here  the  barren  hills  afford. 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword.  ^* 

Switzerland  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  the  mercenary  troops  she 
supplied  to  foreign  courts;  but  there 
is  no  country  where  less  is  seen  of  the 
soldier  and  his  sword;  nor  can 
**  scanty  bread"  be  said  to  be  the  lot 
of  those  who  cultivate  its  soil. 

While  our  eye  is  on  this  part  of 
the  poem,  can  we  possibly  resist  quot- 
ing the  following  half-a-dozen  Imes? 
They  are  perfect: — 

— *^  Those  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  liftt  him  to  the 

storms; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
CI  inn  close  and  closer  to  the  mother *s  breast — 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind^s  roar, 
Bat  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.^* 

Perhaps  the  happiest  of  all  these 
national  portraits  is  that  of  France. 
He  svmpathised  with  the  French ;  his 
pen  is  often  employed  in  defending 
them  from  absurd  attacks,  and  com- 
bating the  prejudices  of  the  John  Bull 
of  his  day.  The  concluding  lines  are 
peculiarly  happy :  there  is  a  refine- 
ment of  analysis  expressed  in  the 
most  graceful  diction. 

— "  Honour 

Here  Panes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  through  the  land  ; 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strmys. 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarioe  of  praise ; 


They  please,  are  pleased ;  (hey  gwe  to  get 

esteem^ 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they 


His  praise  of  England  we  must  not 
appear  so  deficient  in  patriotism  as  to 
quarrel  with.  But  just  as  one  is 
curious  to  know  where  an  artist  stood 
who  has  taken  some  captivating  sketch 
of  an  old  familiar  spot,  which  never 
appeared  to  us  so  very  charming  be- 
fore— so  one  might  feel  a  little  curious 
to  discover  where  it  was,  in  town  or 
country,  that  Goldsmith  took  his  stand 
when  he  saw — 

«  The  lords  of  human  race  pass  bj ; 
Intent  on  high  design— a  thoughtful  band.^* 

Was  it  on  London  Bridge  or  at  Temple 
Bar  that  he  read  the  marks  of  "  hi|h 
design"  in  the  ^Uhoughtful  band*' 
that  were  rushing  past  him  like  a 
mill-stream  ?  Or  was  he  far  off  in  the 
country,  and  did  the  squire  and  his 
tenantry  sit  for  the  picture  ? 

We  ahready  find  in  2%e  TraveUer 
that  strange  hallucination  which 
seems  to  have  haunted  him,  and  which 
he  more  fully  expressed  in  the  sub- 
sequent poem  of  The  Deserted  ViOage 
— that  England  was  being  depopu- 
lated! What  could  have  conducted 
him  to  a  conclusion  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  fact,  it  la  useless  to 
inquire.  It  was  Mb  crotchet.  He 
had  probably  seen  decay  in  some 
places,  and  took  no  calculation  of  the 
more  than  proportionate  increase  of 
others.  For  Goldsmith  did  not  limit 
himself  to  the  mistaken  notion^  which 
many  had  expressed,  that  the  towns 
were  growmg  large  at  the  expense  of 
the  country,  but  entertained — what  to 
us  must  seem  the  strangest  of  para- 
doxes—  entertained  the  conviction 
that  the  population  of  the  whole  coun- 
try was  wasting  away. 

Happily,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, no  one  thinks  of  the  theory 
of  depopulation,  or  over- population,, 
or  any  other  theoiy  of  political  eco- 
nomy, whilst  reaoing  The  Deserted 
Viilage,  We  have  all  learned  to  love 
"  Sweet  Auburn"  long  before  any 
idea  connected  with  so  crabbed  and 
distressful  a  subject  entered  our  mmds* 
Indeed  the  village,  with  all  its  acces- 
sories, is  brought  with  such  distinct- 
ness before  us,  that  even  the  decay  of 
Auburn  itself,  is  not  the  most  promi- 
nent impression  which  the  poem  pro- 
duces.   The  deserted  Auburn  is  mado 
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to  live  again  so  viyidly  in  the  imagina* 
tion*  that  the  desolation  in  which  it 
lies  only  occors  occasionally  to  the 
mind,  throwing  a  feeling  of  sadness 
and  melancholy  over  the  pictnre.  For 
onrselves,  we  can  well  remember  that 
when  we  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  village  of  Anbom,  we  always 
thought  of  it — ^notwithstanding  the 
use  of  the  past  tense — as  somewhere 
still  existing.  It  existed,  at  all  events, 
very  palpably  in  the  imagination. 

The  scene  is  English :  it  is,  in  the 
main,  a  description  of  an  English  vil- 
lage; but  becaosethe  poet  has  also 
drawn  materials  from  the  recollections 
of  his  early  home,  some  of  his  critics 
have  been  resolved  to  place  Anbnm 
in  Ireland,  and  to  identify  what  is 
clearly  an  ideal  pictnre  with  the  defi- 
nite locality  of  Lissoy.  On  this 
ground  they  have  even  proceeded  to 
convict  him  of  an  error  for  introducing 
the  nightingale  in  one  of  his  descrip- 
tions, there  being  no  such  bird  in  Ire- 
land. 

This  line,  in  which  the  nightingale 
is  introduced,  we  should  venture  to 
quarrel  with  on  quite  another  ground. 
Here  is  the  passage.  No  one  will 
object  to  read  it  aj^,  though  he  has 
read  it  fifty  or  twice  fifty  times. 

"  Swett  wai  the  lound  when  oft,  at  eveiuDg*s 

dote. 
Up  jonder  hiU  the  Tillage  monniir  rote  ; 
There  m  I  peued  with  carelesi  iteps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  softenM  trom  below : 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  jonng ; ' 
The  noisT  geese  that  gabbled  o*er  the  pool, 
The  plajraTchildren  JQst  let  loose  from  school ; 
The  waieh-do^*s  voice,  that  bayed  the  whis- 

perioff  wud ; 
And  the  Toad  laogh  that  spoke  the  vacant 

mind; 
Thue  all  m  stetei  confimtm  mmdU  the  tkads, 
And  fiWd  docA  pwm  the  n^htmgaU  had 

made»^ 

Have  not  our  readers  already  felt 
how  much  better  the  description  would 
have  been  if  the  last  couplet  had  been 
omitted?  This  nightingale  takes  us 
by  surprise.  We  thought  we  were 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  distant 
village,  and  find  that  we  have  been 
att^dinff  to  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale, and  that  these  had  only  filled  up 
the  pauses  of  her  song.  What  had 
been  the  chief  and  prominent  subject 
is  suddenly  reduced  to  this  subordhiate 
pari,  But,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  description  becomes  unfaith- 
ful, and  ceases  to  reflect  a  real  experi- 
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ence,  when  this  nightingale  is  intro- 
duced. If  that  shy  bu^  were  heard 
singing  while  the  milkmaid  and  the 
schoolboy  were  still  audible,  there 
would  be  no  pleasing,  but  a  very  dis- 
pleasing effect  produced  by  the 
mingling  of  sounds  of  so  very  different 
a  nature.  They  would  by  no  means 
harmonise.  We  should  listen  with 
pleasure  to  the  milkmaid  and  to  the 
distant  schoolboy,  (he  must  be  very 
distant,)  and  we  should  listen  with 
pleasure  to  the  nightingale,  but  with 
very  little  pleasure  to  all  these  at 
once. 

Goldsmith  was  a  genuine  lover  of 
nature ;  but  nevertheless  he  had  not 
quite  escaped  that  taste  of  the  day 
which  often  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
truthfulness  of  a  picture  to  what  was 
deemed  the  perfection  of  the  verse. 
He  too  can  sometimes  desert  the 
sense  for  the  sound.  And  this  word 
sound  reminds  us  of  rather  an  amus- 
ing instance  where  he  introduces  some 
geographical  names  for  no  earthly 
reason  except  the  array  of  sonorous 
syllables  they  present.  "  Farewell,*' 
he  exclaims  to  poetry, — 
**  FareweU,  and  oh !  wherever  thy  voice  be 

tried, 
On  Tomo^$  diffi^  or  Patnbamarca*$  »ide.^* 

Had  we  been  in  Captahi  Chamier's 
place  at  the  club,  and  wished  to  puzzle 
our  friend  Goldsmith,  we  should  have 
asked  him  why  he  sent  the  muse  to 
Fambamarca?  and  where,  indeed, 
Fambamarca  lay  ?  We  suspect  that 
Goldsmith  must  have  answered,  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  that 
it  was  a  great  way  off,  and  sounded 
very  majestically. 

There  is  one  instance  where  the  poet 
has  introduced  a  reminiscence  from 
Ireland,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  noticed.  In  the  inimitable 
description  of  the  village  schoolmaster^ 
he  says, — 

**  Lands  he  eoold  measure,  terms  and  tidea 

presage, 
And  e'en  the  story  nn—tliat  he  could  gauge,^^ 

Now  the  rustics  of  an  Enriish  village 
were  not  at  all  likely  to  select  this  ac- 
complishment of  gauRing  as  one  to 
bestow  upon  their  prodigy  of  learning. 
We  were  tempted  to  explain  this 
choice  fai  the  poet  by  the  necessity  of 
rhyme,  which  too  often  has  manifestly 
determined  him  is  the  selection  of  his 
epithets,  till  it  occurred  to  us  that  hJA_ 
mind  had  been  travelling  back ' 
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Irish  village,  yrhere  the  illicit  still  may 
bave  bronght  even  to  the  ragged 
mrchins  of  the  place  Bomd  rnmoniB  of 
the  science  of  the  exciseman. 

In  the  whole  range  of  English  heroic 
yerse,  there  is  nothing  more  beantlM 
or  more  complete  than  tiie  description 
of  the  village  pastor, — 

^  The  man  to  all  the  eountiy  dear, 

And  paising  rich  with  tartj  pounds  a-jear." 

Indeed,  of  the  entire  poem,  it  may  be 
deliberately  said,  that  it  has  more 
tenderness  and  pathos,  gives  more  of 
pictra^  to  the  eye,  and  of  feeling  to 
the  heart,  than  any  other  in  the  lan- 
guage which  is  written  in  the  same 
verse  or  metre.  The  polished  coup- 
lets of  Pope  are  nowhere  else  seen 
united  with  so  nmch  of  the  genuine 
essence  of  poetry.  How  perfect,  in 
every  way,  are  such  lines  as  these,— 

'^  But  in  his  dut^^  prompt  at  eveiT  call, 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for 

all; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offispring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
AUored  to  brighter  woridi,  and  led  the  way.^* 

One  more  remark,  one  other  brief 
quotation,  and  we  quit  this  most  fas- 
cinatmg  poem,  which  nestles  deeper 
in  the  English  heart  than  perhaps  any 
other.  What  a  bland,  gentle,  loving 
humour  it  is  which  occasionally  steafi 
over  the  picture  of  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage^ giving  here  and  there  charming 
touches,  as  of  gay  sunshine  breaking 
out  upon  the  several  points  of  a  shaded 
landscape,  yet  never  disturbing  the 
sweet  serenity  and  sadness  of  the 
whole.  Never  did  humour  wear  so 
gentle  an  aspect.  We  go  from  the 
pastor's  house,  and  the  pastor  himself, 
to  the  village  inn,  and  there  is  no 
abruptness  in  the  transition.  What 
a  quiet,  observant,  tolerant  humour  it 
is  that  sees  those — "  broken  tea-cups, 
wisely  kept  for  show^  What  else 
could  they  serve  i<ys  ?  And  they  may 
still  do  to  be  looked  at. 

^*  Vain  transitory  splendours !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottenng  mansion  &om  its  fall  ? 
Observe  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
A n  hour's  imp&rtamce  to  the  poor  man'i  heart, 
Tbitiier  no  more  the  oeasant  shall  repair, 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  nis  dudy  care ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall 

clear, 
RelajB  hk  ponderom  ttrwgik.  and  lean  to 


Bat  why  continue  the  quotation,  when 
half  our  readers  could  complete  it  firom 
their  own  memory? 

We  proposed  to  ourselveB  a  dance 
at  The  Ciiizen  of  Oe  WaHd  nS/lU 
Vicar  of  Wah^dd.  It  can  only  bet 
glance. 

Is  this  really  the  same — ^we  are 
tempted  to  ask  onrselves — is  this 
really  the  same  Citizen,  of  the  WoM 
that,  on  our  first  introdumon  to  the 
acquaintance  of  books,  we  read, 
amongst  the  BriHih  Etsayiti^  with  so 
grave  attention,  and  so  implicit  a 
fiuth  ?  Yes,  it  is  the  same ;  for  here 
is  the  Man  in  Black,  and  here  is  tiie 
unmistakeable  BeauTibbs.  Caawe 
possibly  forget  the  invitation  to  dhi* 
ner— on  the  first  floor  down  the  cldm- 
ney — something  elegant,  a  tnrbot  or 
an  ortolan,  which  finally  resolves  itsctf 
into  '^  a  nice  little  piece  of  ox-chedc, 
piping  hot,  which  Mrs  Hbbs  shall 
dress  herself  with  that  sauce  the  Duke 
dotes  upon," — and  whidi  dinner,  if  his 
hungrv  guest  will  but  wait,  shall  be 
^^  ready  in  at  least  two  hours."  Yes, 
here  is  Beau  Tibbs  as  full  of  life  as 
evar.  But  the  Chinese  phUosopher — 
he  is  gone ; — there  is  left  oihun^  or  of 
China,  nothing  but  his  name,  and  the 
suspicious  name  of  his  correspondent, 
^^Fum,  the  son  of  Fo.*'  Instead 
thereof,  we  have  Oliver  Groldsmith 
writing  his  series  of  clever  Idlers 
and  Spectators. 

Pity  this  Chinaman  ever  made  his 
appearance.  All  the  humour  and  satire 
of  the  piece  might  have  been  pre- 
served, if  some  simple  Endishman, 
some  Parson  Adams  or  Dr  rrimrose, 
had  been  the  writer  of  the  letters ;  and 
we  should  have  been  spared  the  con- 
stant incongruity  of  a  Chinese  who  is 
not  only  a  palpable  European,  but  a 
European  of  the  literary  class.  So 
completely  versed  is  this  Chinese  i^- 
losopher  in  the  fsnds  and  vexations  of 
critics  and  authors,  that  we  must  sup- 
pose him  commissioned  by  the  Grub 
Street  of  Pekin,  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  distressed  poeta  and  dis- 
contented plavwrlghts  amongst  the 
^' outer  barbarians."  We  should  have 
been  spared  also  those  episodes,  or 
adventures,  which  his  Eastern  corres- 
pondents detail  to  him,  and  which, 
indeed,  are  neither  European  nor 
Eastern,  but  veiy  tedious  stories. 

In  vain  does  the  Chinaman  assume 
the  prejudices  of  his  oountiy :  he  may 
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amuse  us ;  but  he  cannot  even  get  a 
momentaiy  credit  ibr  the  ootlandish 
taflte  he  affects.  He  cannot  disparagv* 
the  beauty  of  £ngUflhwoinen,  virithont 
insinoating  his  praise  of  them.  There 
la  as  mooh  flattery  as  abuse,  when  he 
aays: — 

^  I  shall  nerer  forget  the  beaatiee  of 
my  aatire  city  of  Nanfew.  How  Tery 
broad  their  faces!  how  rery  short  their 
aoseal  how  rery  little  their  eyes  I  how 
Tery  thin  their  lips!  how  rery  black  their 
teeth.  Here  a  lady  with  such  perfections 
woold  be  frightfnl:  Dutch  and  Chinese 
beauties,  indeed,  hare  some  resemblance, 
bnt  Englishwomen  are  entirely  dilTerent; 
red  cheeks,  big  eyes,  and  teeth  of  a  most 
^ioiis  wliitenesB,  are  not  only  seen  here, 
but  wished  for;  and  then  they  have  sach 
masculine  feet^as  actually  serre  some  for 
walking." 

That  whidi  constitutes  the  greatest 
charm  of  the  work  is  the  snbdned  and 
chastened  satire  one  occasionally 
Bieets  with.  Not  a  rude  and  boister- 
ous, a  cutting  or  malicious  satire,  but 
such  as  requires  to  be  read  with  some 
attention  befiore  the  full  force  of  its 
sly  inuendos,  and  of  slight  drcum- 
stances  mentioned  as  if  in  passing,  is 
fblly  peroeiTod.  Take  the  followmg 
instance,  and  note  how  the  effect  is 
heightened  by  a  number  of  little  de- 
tail, tiirown  in  as  if  by  accident. 

^  A  few  days  ago,  passing  by  one  of 
their  prisons,  I  could  not  aToid  stopping 
In  order  to  listen  to  a  dialogue  which  I 
thought  might  afford  me  some  entertain- 
ment The  oonrersation  was  carried  on 
between  a  debtor  through  the  grate  of 
hie  prison,  a  porter  who  had  stopped  to 
reel  his  harden,  and  a  soldier  at  the 
window.  The  subject  was  upon  a  threat- 
ened inraoion  from  France,  and  eadi 
seemed  extremely  anxious  to  rescue  his 
country  from  the  impending  danger. 
'  For  my  part,'  ones  the  prisoner,  *  the 
createst  of  my  apprehension  is  for  our 
freedom :  if  the  liench  should  conquer, 
what  would  become  of  English  liberty  f 
My  dear  friends,  liberty  is  the  English- 
man's prerogatiTe  ;  we  must  preserre 
that  at  the  expense  of  our  lires :  of  that 
the  French  shall  neyer  deprive  us  ;  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  men  who  are 
•laiies  theAwlves,  would  preserre  our 
freedom  should  they  happen  to  conquer.' 
'  Ay,  slaves,'  cries  the  porter  ;  •  they  are 
all  slaves,  fit  only  to  carry  burdens,  every 
one  of  them.  Before  I  would  stoop  to 
slarery,  may  this  be  my  poison,  (and  he 
held  the  goblet  in  his  band,)  may  this  be 
my  poison — but  I  would  sooner  list  for 
a  soldier.' 


"  The  soldicrr,  ouung  the  goblet  from 
his  frJAxiy  with  much  awe  fervently  cried 
<mt,  ^  It  is  not  BO  much  oir  liberties*  as 
our  religion  that  would  sufier  by  snoh  a 
change  :  ay,  our  religion,  my  lads.  May 
the  devil  sink  me  into  flames  (such  was 
the  solemnity  of  his  adjuration)  if  the 
French  should  come  over,  but  our  religion 
would  be  utterly  undone.'  So  saying, 
instead  of  a  libation,  he  applied  the  gob- 
let to  his  lips,  and  confirmed  his  senti- 
ments vrith  a  ceremony  of  the  most  perse- 
vering dcTotion." 

There  are  some  works  so  simple  in 
their  structure,  and  so  highly  popular, 
that  on  both  grounds  they  defy  criti- 
cism. Their  faults  lie  so  open  and 
undisguised,  that  the  critic  who  would 
pertinaciously  insist  upon  them,  would 
get  neither  credit  nor  thanks  for  his 
pains.  In  this  category  is  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.  To  expose  its  impro- 
babilities of  plot  or  character  would 
be  an  easy  and  most  ungracious  task. 
We  lore  the  good  Vicar,  and  he  shall 
be  allowed  to  tell  his  tale  to  the  end 
of  time  just  as  he  pleases.  To  be 
sure,  this  odd  notk>n  he  entertafais, 
that  a  clergyman  on^t  by  all  means 
to  marry  once,  and  by  no  means  more 
than  once,  iB  Tery  like  a  monomania. 
He  ia  so  staunch  a  monogamist^  as  he 
calls  it,  as  to  be  resolved  on  convin- 
dag  his  old  friend  and  fellow-dergy- 
man,  Mr  Wilmot,  who  has  been  mar- 
ried three  times.  But  this,  and  all 
tiie  wondeifnl  things  which  the 
Thornhills,  nephew  and  onde,  con- 
trive to  do,  who  cares  to  cavil  at? 
The  genuine  feelings  of  human  nature 
are  portrayed  in  the  novel, — ^Und, 
homely,  unpretending  feelings  whicli 
all  can  sympatiiise  with — and  when 
the  attention  is  once  fixed  by  this 
species  of  truth,  a  thousand  improba- 
hftlities  may  pass  without  diallenge. 
It  is  always  thus.  The  writer  of  fic- 
tion, whether  it  be  frible  or  romance, 
and  whether  he  deal  with  man^or 
monster,  or  spirit  of  the  air,  has 
always  found  that  if  he  can  present  a 
fmthfhi  reflexion  of  the  human  heart, 
he  may  give  almost  any  conceivable 
license  to  the  imagination. 

What  most  struck  us  on  a  late 
perusal  of  The  Vicar  of  Wak^fidd,  was 
die  very  low  level,  in  point  of  refine- 
ment, on  which  all  the  fomale  charac- 
ters are  placed.  The  love  and  the 
courtship  are  of  the  rudest  sort, 
without  the  least  trace  of  seutiment 
or  the  poetry  of  the  passion,   r* 
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Primrose,  notwitiusunuling  the  excel- 
lence of  her  gooseberry  wine,  and  the 
liberalitj  with  which  she  dispenses  It, 
is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  decidedly  a 
vulgar  personage.  That  her  learning 
and  accomplishments  were  those 
which  we  should  now  assign  to  the 
housekeeper,  rather  than  to  the  wife 
of  a  wealthy  vicar,  (for  such  is  Dr 
Primrose  when  we  are  first  introduced 
to  him,)  is  no  part  of  our  objection ; 
this  the  difference  of  times  and  sys- 
tems of  education  may  sufficiently  ex- 
plain. Mrs  Primrose  is  vulgar  cU  the 
heart.  She  lacks  those  feelings  of 
refinement  which  sometimes  grow  up 
spontaneously  even  in  the  peasant^s 
hut. 

Recall  to  mind  the  manner  in  which 
she  receives  back  her  unfortunate 
daughter  Olivia.  Let  it  be  remem- 
ber^ that  she  had  been  practising  her 
petty  blundering  artifices,  her  most 
visible  palpable  manoeuvres,  to  catch 
the  rich  young  squire.  It  was  her 
plot,  her  scheme  for  elevating  the 
family ;  in  which  scheme  her  daughter 
was  of  course  to  co- operate.  Yet 
this  is  her  speech  upon  the  occasion. 
It  is  true  human  nature,  but  it  is  hu- 
man nature  of  a  very  vulgar  descrip- 
tion. ^^Ab,  Madam,*' criedher  mother, 
*^  this  is  but  a  poor  place  you  are  come 
to  after  so  much  finery.  My  daughter 
Sophy  and  I  can  afford  bnt  little  en- 
tertainment to  persons  who  have  kept 
company  only  with  people  of  distinc- 
tion. Yes,  Miss  Livy,  your  poor 
father  and  I  have  suffered  very  much 
of  late ;  but  I  hope  Heavep  will  for- 
give you." 

This  Olivia  herself  is  not  made  in- 
teresting to  us  by  any  one  trait  in  her 
character.  Her  beauty,  and  the  cruel 
treatment  she  meets  with  from  her 
coarse  and  brazen  seducer,  is  all  she 
has  to  depend  upon  for  any  daim  to 
our  sympathy.  Affliction  has  its  worst 
effect  upon  her,  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
selfish  and  unrefined.  "  Every  tender 
epithet  bestowed  on  her  sister  brought 
a  pang  to  her  heart,  and  a  tear  to  her 
eye;  and  as  one  vice,  when  cured, 
ever  plants  others  where  it  has  been, 
so  her  former  guilt,  though  driven  out 
by  repentance,  left  jealousy  and  envy 
behind.**    It  is  just  as  well  we  do  not 


get  more  intimate  with  the  female  part 
of  the  family,  for  it  is  evident  that  in 
proportion  as  we  knew  them  better, 
we  should  like  them  less. 

Had  the  life  of  Goldsmith  brought 
him  acquainted  with  no  higher  speci- 
mens of  the  sex  ?  Had  his  fair  cousin 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  good  Uncle 
Contarine,  with  whom  he  used  to 
practise  music,  and  talk  poetry,  left 
with  him  no  more  refined  impression 
of  female  society  than  we  see  reflected 
in  !Z%«  Vicar  of  Wah^fieldf  Or, 
must  we  understand  his  portraits  as 
fair  specimens  of  the  women  of  his 
time  ?  Or,  shall  we  seek  a  third  ex- 
planation in  the  want  of  refinement  in 
the  literature  of  that  period  ?  We 
suspect  the  last  has  much  to  do  with 
it. 

Here  we  must  bring  to  a  condnsion 
our  necessarily  detached  and  desultory 
criticisms  on  the  works  of  Goldsmith. 
As  uprose  writer,  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  any  too  partial  biographer  or  critic 
to  devate  him  to  the  rank  of  those  who 
guide  or  confirm  opinion,  and  teach  us 
to  reason  and  to  judge.  But  how 
many  a  familiar  truth  nas  he  dothed 
in  clear  and  graceful  diction  I  How 
often,  too,  the  isolated  observation, 
thrown  out  as  if  by  happy  chance, 
stimulates  the  mind  to  reflection! 
What  a  master  he  is  of  form—of  the 
pleasing  art  which  moulds  the  style  I 
But  his  two  prindpal  poems  are  the 
works  which  raise  him  to  the  rank  of 
the  immortaU.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand that  many  ardent  admirers  of 
our  contemporaneous  poetry— replete 
as  it  is  with  the  philosophic  specula- 
tions of  the  age,  its  subtle  and  am- 
bitious thinking — may  be  disposed  to 
look  down  with  an  air  of  condescen- 
sion, and  a  sort  of  gentle  disdun,  upon 
the  poetry  of  Goldsmith.  But  time 
passes  on,  and  brings  new  modes  of 
philosophising ;  the  subtleties  of  one 
age  do  not  dways  charm  the  next ; 
and  it  mav  happn  that  much  which 
is  now  held  in  highest  repute,  as  the 
most  poetical  of  poetry,  shall  have 
grown  dim  and  obsolete,  whilst 
mothers  shall  be  still  teaching  to  their 
children,  and  old  men  still  repeating 
to  themsdves,  the  descriptions  of  The 
Traveller  and  of  The  Deserted  Village. 
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dug  his  heels  into  Sancho's  side  before 
he  was  well  in  his  seat,  and  started 
off  at  a  trot,  his  legs  dangling,  and 
the  stirrnps  too.  As  he  mounted  and 
rode  awaj,  I  noticed  a  hard,  droll  sort 
of  leer,  on  the  weather-beaten  conn- 
tenanoes  of  his  comrades.  Jones,  it 
soon  became  apparent,  was  both  the 
wag  and  the  bntt  of  the  whole  escort. 

The  corporal,  meanwhile,  was  re- 
ceiying  his  instmctione  firom  Captain 
Battier.  '' Eraser  of  the  42d  ?  "  said 
the  captam.  "  Oh,  very  weU.  Yon 
will  see  to  the  w4iole  party;  We 
haven't  another  corporal  m  the  escort. 
Tnm  them  ont  to-morrow  in  good 
time ;  and  be  sore  lo  have  them  here 
by  eight  o'clock,  when  we  load  the 
mnles.'' 

While  the  captain  and  I  wei^  seat** 
ed  at  onr  tea,  Jones  entered  without 
knocking,  twitched  his  forelock,  and 
with  a  savage  lo(A  made  a  plunge  at 
my  boots,  and  walked  away  with 
them.  Jones,  it  was  clear,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  my  personal  atten- 
dant, as  long  as  I  and  he  marched  in 
company.  That  being  the  case,  I 
here  beg  leave  to  ghre  you  his  charac- 
tOT, — though  I  fear  it  would  not  gain 
him  admittance  into  your  service. 

Jones  went  among  his  comrades  by 
the  name  of  Tafiy,  and  certainly  was 
not  wronged  by  the  legend,  which 
says  *^  Tally  was  a  thief.''  Take  a 
trait.  On  the  march,  he  stole  a  Dutch 
oheese,  sold  it  me  for  a  dollar,  and 
ate  it  himself.  He  was  conversable, 
and  couldn't  keep  his  own  counsel : 
«.  g.  not  satisfied  with  realising  both 
dollar  and  cheese,  he  ostentatiously 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  original  theft, 
walking  by  the  side  of  my  pony. 
Jones  was  no  raw  recruit: — had 
served  in  the  Peninsula,  if  his  word 
was  to  be  trusted,  through  five  suc- 
cessive campaigns  ;  got  his  wound  at 
Pampeluna,  and  was  now  returning 
from  hospital  to  join  his  regiment. 
In  active  service,  he  had  acqidred  all 
the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  an  old 
campaigner ;  united  with  which  were 
some  of  both  sorts,  that  wereproperiy 
his  own.  His  oddities  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  hide,  though  they  constantly 
exposed  him  to  the  jeers  of  his  com- 
rades. He  was  susceptible,  touchy, 
testy— not  quarrelsome.  Felt  ridicule 
very  acutely ;  if  laughed  at^  com- 
plained bitterly — expostulated — but 
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was  Dot  to  be  laughed  out  of  his  own 
ways.  He  was  somewhat  undersized ; 
a  smart,  why,  hard-featured  light- 
infiintry  man  :  had,  to  an  excess, 
that  wriggle  in  his  gait,  which  was 
imparted  to  onr  foot-soldiero  by  the 
awkward  set  of  thehr  accoutreraenta 
— straightening  their  back,  stretching 
their  neck,  fixing  their  head,  project- 
ing their  chin,  and  tiiTowing  all  the 
action,  in  walking,  into  their  loins, 
thighs,  and  sbeuldersw  His  first  ap- 
pearance was  by  no  means  a  letter  of 
recommendation.  He  carried  the 
gallows  in  his  countenance, — ^in  shortv 
had  that  sort  of  look  which  helps  to 
get  ^^  oudadous  "  boys  a  *^  larrup- 
ping ;"  desperate,  dogged,  abject,  and 
impudent  at  the  same  time.  He  was 
capable  of  any  sort  of  atrocity : — ^yon 
might  turn  him  by  a  word.  Had  a 
perpetual  wolf  —  yet  didn't  care 
much  for  eating,  when  he  could  get 
drink.  Never  refused  a  tumbler  of 
wine — but  preforred  something  short. 
His  tact  was  considerable.  He  soon 
found  ont  just  what  I  disliked,  and 
what  I  liked  —  accommodated  his 
likings  to  mine.  With  a  constant 
eye  to  self,  was  my  intensly  devoted 
humble  servant.  Never  resisted — 
always  gave  up  a  point  at  once,  when 
he  couldn't  carry  it— yet  often  con- 
trived to  have  his  own  way.  Much 
preferred  riding  to  walking:  seldom 
suffered  a  day  to  pass,  without  finding 
more  than  one  opportunity  to  *^  get 
across  "  Sancho  in  the  coarse  of  the 
march.  If  I  was  off,  he  was  on.  Took 
an  amaaing  liking  to  *^  the  pony, "— > 
and  sold  his  com.  Hated  the  French, 
but  not  so  much  as  he  hated  our  own 
horse-soldiers.  Jones,  often  offinided, 
was  never  sancy.  Took  a  jobation  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Looked  savage 
at  the  moment ;  the  next,  was  larkii^ 
with  the  muleteers.  The  muleteera 
took  to  him  amaxingly.  For  endless 
neglects  and  trespasses,  he  had  one 
plea,  always  ready — ^*Got  a  bullet 
in  my  leg,  sir." 

Next  morning,  just  as  we  had  done 
breaktot.  Corporal  Fraser  entered  to 
announce  the  men  ready,  the  mules 
arrived,  and  all  prepared  for  loading. 
The  captain  and  I  proceeded^to  the 
spot,  and  the  loading  commenced. 
Corporal  Fraser  made  himself  univer^ 
sally  usefol ;  I  soon  discovered  that, 
in  him,,  we  had  an  acquisition.  Leav- 
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ing  the  superintendence,  for  a  moment, 
to  the  captain  and  him,  I  stepped 
back  to  the  billet,  for  the  purpose  of 
stowing,  in  my  ahready  overchaiigfed 
portmanteau,  a  lot  of  loose  dollars, 
part  of  my  own  ready  cash,  which  I 
found  a  dhig.  Just  as  I  had  piled 
them  on  the  table,  to  the  number  of 
forty,  and  was  forcing  them  in  amongst 
shirts,  shaving  materials,  and  portable 
dictionaries,  who  should  enter  but  the 
captain  ?  "  Ah  1 "  said  he,  "  don*t 
trouble  yourself;  you  haven^t  room. 
Tou*ll  ruin  your  things.  Here  ;  my 
portmanteau  is  open."  So  saying,  he 
laid  hands  on  the  dollars,  counted 
thirty,  and  whipped  them  into  his  box. 
"Thirty,"  said  he  — "there,  they'll 
go  safe.  Remember.  Thirty.**  It 
was  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
"Rather  cool,'*  thought  I;  "  but  of 
course  it's  all  right.** 

We  returned  together.  A  few  of 
the  soldiers  were  placed  as  sentries. 
The  rest  had  piled  their  arms,  and 
stood  waiting  about,  ready  to  fall  in 
and  march  when  the  mules  were 
loaded.  Something  out  of  the  usual 
course  was  evidently  going  on:  the 
men  w^re  all  on  a  broad  grin.  I 
walked  into  a  sort  of  court-yard,  and 
at  once  discovered  the  cause  of  the 

Seneral  mirth.  On  a  money-box  sat 
ones,  and  before  him  stood  a  goat. 
"  Purty  creatnr ! "  said  Jones. 
"Purty  thing— isn't  she,  sir?"  He 
held  out  a  bit  of  biscuit  She  play- 
fhllvmadeasbow  of  butting,  advanced, 
and  took  it— "It's  mine,  sir,"  said 
he :  "follows  me  about  like  a  dog,  sir." 

"No  wonder,"  said  I,  "so long  as 
the  biscuit  lasts." 

"No,  sir;  'tisn't  that,  sir,"  replied 
Jones.  "It's  'cause  I  speaks  to  her 
as  goats  understands,  sir ;  same  as  we 
speaks  to  'em  in  the  Principality,  sir. 
Only  see,  sir," 

Jones  then  knelt  down,  put  his  nose 
dose  to  nanny's,  and,  with  a  coaxing 
Toice  and  a  most  affectionate  look, 
gave  utterance  to  a  few  low  guttural 
sounds,  in  a  language  to  me  unknown. 
Nanny  rose  on  her  hind  legs,  and  again 
made  play  with  her  head ;  then,  just  as 
I  expected  to  see  Jones  punched  and 
prostrate,  arched  her  neck  gracefully 
on  one  side,  descended  <m  her  fore-feet, 
stepped  back,  cut  a  caper,  ran  up  to 
Jones  again  in  a  butting  attitude,  and, 
instead  of  knocking  him  over,  put  her 
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nose  dose  to  his,  and  uttered  a  short 
bleat  "There,  sir,"  said  Jones; 
"see  that,  sir ?  — understands  me 
every  word,  sir."  It  certainly  did 
look  very  much  as  if  nanny  understood 
Wdch. 

"Well,  what  did  you  say  to  her?" 

"  Why,  I  said  this,  sir.  •  Nanny,' 
says  I,  'we're  off  directly  instant,*  says 
I ;  'and  you  roust  come  along  with  us,' 
says  I ; '  and  I'll  milk  you  morning  and 
evening,'  says  I.  '  And  then  the  cappn, 
and  this  here  hommerble  jeddleham 
what's  present,'  says  I,  'won't  never 
not  want  milk  for  their  tea,'  says  I, 
'nor  yet  for  their  breakfast  nayther,' 
says  1." 

"  Well,  and  what  does  nanny  say  ?  " 
asked  I,  almost  laughing  at  this  stroke 
of  generalship. 

"  Please,  sir,"  replied  Jones,  "she 
says  she's  quite  agreeable,  sir ;  that  is, 
if  you  are,  sir.  That's  what  she  says, 
sir." 

"  Oh,  very  well."  Had  Jones  and 
I  been  better  acquainted,  I  might 
have  felt  it  needful  to  ask  first,  how 
nanny  had  passed  into  his  possession. 

"  Thank  yer  honour,"  said  Jones, 
springing  onhis  feet.  '^  That's  jest  the 
very  thing  as  I  was  a-going  to  aast 
yer  honour.  Much  obleeged  to  yer 
honour.  Purty  creatnr!  Nothing 
to  her,  a  day's  march,  sir.  Won't 
mind  it  the  least  in  the  world,  sir. 
Come  in  quite  fresh,  sir."  As  I  was 
walking  out  of  the  yard,  Jones  ran 
after  me, — "  Please,  sir,  if  the  cappn 
makes  any  objections,  when  he  sia 
nanny  coming  on  along  with  us,  sir, 
please  just  tell  him  she's  a  nanny,  sir ; 
that  is,  I  means  to  say,  a  femmet  sir, 
and  gix  milk,  sir.  Then  he  won't  have 
nothing  to  say  against  her,  sir." 

Nanny  did  actually  accompany  our 
march  to  headquarters ;  and  not  only 
gave  us  milk,  regularly  twice  a-day, 
but  on  one  occasion  rendered  us  a  far 
more  important  service.  She  became 
the  pet  of  the  men,  and  soon  knocked 
up  an  acquaintance  with  the  pony. 
Sancho  and  nanny  travelled  side  by 
side;  except  that  nanny's  line  of 
march  was  now  and  then  excursive ; 
on  which  occasions  the  pony  expressed 
his  uneasiness  by  turning  hb  head  to 
look,  with  an  impatient  snort.  Nanny 
was  certainly  not  undeserving  ii 
Jones's  commendations  of  her  beauty. 
Not  one  of  that  homebred  race,  of  vul- 
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gar  aspect,  ungainly  fonn,  and  abort, 
ooarse  coat,  so  common  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad — a  race  tbat  lose 
nil  their  sprightlineas  when  they  cease 
to  be  kids,  and  become  fnll-flrown 
goats  ;—in  form  she  resembled  the 
antelope ;  her  step  was  that  of  goats 
tiiat  hannt  the  predpice,  the  pinnacle, 
and  the  glacier ;  elegance  was  in  all 
her  movements;  and  herhur,  fine, 
flowing,  and  loxnriant — ^in  coloor  a 
beantiral  light  orange-tawny,  soften- 
ing into  an  amber  yellow,  pale  and 
ddicate — with  its  snow-white  fringe 
almost  sweeping  the  ground.  A  dainty 
hussy,  too,  was  Miss  Nanny.  She  had 
her  luxuries,  and  scorned  to  browse 
on  common  grass :  culled  her  tid- 
bits by  the  road-side,  as  she  trotted 
along — ^a  nibble  here,  and  a  nibble 
there ;  was  partial  to  biscuit  broken 
small,  and  wou)dn*t  refuse  a  crumb 
of  cheese.  Didn't  care  for  bread,  ex- 
cept when  she  could  steal  it— her  only 
Tice— off  the  table  before  dinner ;  an 
object  which  she  easily  effected,  by 
raising  herself  on  her  hind-legs.  At 
the  end  of  the  march,  as  Jones  had 
predicted,  she  always  came  in  as  fresh 
as  she  started ;  and  proved  it,  where- 
ever  we  were,  by  commencing  an  im- 
mediate perambulation  of  the  house 
and  premises,  in  search  of  anything 
she  could  pick  up.  This  sometimes 
brought  her  into  odd  positions,  and 
gave  us  trouble. 

Where  are  we?  Oh,  loading  the 
money  for  our  start  from  Oyarznn. 
Just  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  court- . 
yard,  a  soldier  entered  it,  with  a  look 
•f execration,  muttering.  Didn*tatall 
like  appearances,  when  I  got  into  the 
road.  All  the  men  looked  sulky ;  the 
muleteers,  perfectly  vicious.  The  load- 
ing was  gobtg  on,  but  without  method, 
and  not  by  any  means  with  despatch. 
Of  all  the  party,  the  only  man  that 
didn't  show  ill  blood  was  Corporal 
Fraser.  He  was  doing  his  best,  but 
looked  serious,  and  somewhat  non- 
plussed. The  cause  of  all  was  soon 
apparent.  The  captain,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  had  worked  himself 
into  a  perfect  fury,  to  which  he  was 
giving  expression  in  a  regular  stream 
of  abuse  and  imprecations ;  discharg- 
ing it  indiscriminately  on  the  muleteers 
and  the  escort,  in  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
and  English,  as  though  he  had  rifled 
and  ransacked  the  vocabularies  for 
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every  bullying  and  blasphemous  ex- 
pression in  the  three  languages.  He 
had  ahready  got  matters  into  a  little 
bit  of  a  mess— was  ordering,  counter- 
ordering— bothering  the  whole  party 
out  of  their  wits — ^in  short,  obstructing 
everything,  and  thereby  indefinitely 
delaying  our  departure.  This  parti- 
cularlv  enraged  the  muleteers :  for  you 
must  know,  first,  they  take  the  pack- 
ing upon  themselves,  understand  their 
biuiness,  and  like  to  be  let  alone  at 
it ;  secondly,  they  have  a  notion  that 
nothing  ruins  their  mules  like  keeping 
a  beast  standing,  when  once  he  has 
got  his  load  on  his  back ;  and  some 
of  the  first  loaded  were  a  couple  of 
hours  in  this  predicament,  before  we 
got  off.  We  started  at  last,  and 
passed  through  Oyarznn  in  no  very 
military  order:  soldiers,  mules,  and 
muleteers,  all  jumbled  together,  like 
beef,  pork,  onions,  and  mutton-chops, 
in  a  Saturday's  pie.  Eraser's  smart- 
ness saved  us  more  than  once  from  a 
jam,  as  wo  threaded  the  narrow  street ; 
and  at  length  we  emerged  on  the  high 
road  to  St  Jean  de  Luz. 

Although,  in  our  transiticm  to 
French  from  Spanish  ground,  we 
mounted  not  to  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snows,  we  did  certainly  pass 
over  some  very  high  ground,  both 
before  and  after  crossing  the  Bidas- 
soa;  and  our  second  elevation  gave 
us  a  splendid  prospect  of  the  fertile 
plains  of  France.  "  Shan't  want  for 
nothing  to  eat,  sir,"  said  Jones, 
"  when  we  gits  down  there,  sir.  Shock- 
ing bad  country,  Spain,  for  poor  sol- 
diers, sir.  Starvation  country,  I  calls 
it,  sir.  Nothine  but  lean  ration  beef, 
as  tough  as  hides,  sir ;  and  couldn't 
always  get  that,  sir.  Dreadful  hard 
work  up  these  hills,  sir.  Got  a  bullet 
in  my  leg,  sir." 

Beyond  Irun,  we  passed  over  an 
irregular  eminence,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  a  shaip  confiict  with  the 
enemy.  Nothing,  however,  now  in- 
dicated the  field  of  combat,  save  a 
few  dead  horses,  that  lay  scattered  on 
the  bare  side  of  a  hilL  ''  What  are 
those  smaller  animals,"  said  Ito  Jones, 
*^  lying  about  there,  among  the  horses? 
Can't  be  eoats,  can  thev  ?" 

"Thirn^s  dogs,  sir,''  said  Jones. 
*•  They  goes  and  gits  a  good  blow- 
out off  the  horses,  sir;  then  they 
crawls  a  little  way  off,  and  Ues  down 
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a  bit,  jest  to  choe  the  quid,  sir ;  and 
t^en  they  goes  back  again,  and  takes 
another  pidl,  sir.  I^at^s  jest  how 
three  or  foor  on  as  did  at  Yittoriat 
sir,  when  we  oome  upon  the  Frinch 
Ginna^^s  dinner,  sir,  which  he  hadn't 
time  to  stop  and  eat  sir.  Please 
sir,  it's  not  ooirect,  what  the  m«i 
jeers  me  abont  the  goats  where  I 
comes  from,  sir.  Niver  see'd  nobody 
a-riding  of  a  goat  in  the  Principality, 
sir;  nayther  man,  nor  yet  woman, 
sir ;  no,  nor  a  babby  nayther,  sir ;  let 
alone  a  dargyman,  sir." 

Perhaps,  my  dear  reader,  as  this  ia 
onr  first  day  on  the  road,  I  may  as 
well  give  yon  here  a  description  of  onr 
regular  Older  of  march ;  that  is,  so  for 
as  we  marched  in  any  order  at  all. 
We  had  eigh^  mnles,  then,  in  twenty 
strings,  of  four  mnles  each.  The 
muzzle  of  the  second  mnle  was  con- 
nected with  the  aJbarda  (or  pack- 
saddle)  of  the  first,  by  a  thong  of 
leather.  The  third  mnle  was  attached 
to  the  second  in  like  manner,  and  the 
fborth  to  the  third.  £ach  of  these 
strings  of  mules  had  its  own  muleteer 
— ^twenfy  muleteers  in  all.  The  twenty 
were  divided  into  two  parties  of  ten ; 
and  over  each  of  these  ten  was  a  sort 
of  master-muleteer,  called  a  Capataz. 
Of  die  four  mules  in  each  string,  three 
carried  money,  and  the  fourth  carried 
nothing  but  his  aUfarda,  We  had 
thus  twenty  unloaded  mules,  and 
sixty  charged  with  treasure :  that  is, 
fifl^-eight  with  dollars,  and  two  with 
doubloons.  Now,  as  each  mule  car- 
ried two  boxes,  and  each  box  con- 
tained two  bags  of  a  thousand,  I  think 
yon  will  find,  reclroning  the  dollar  at 
only  48. 6d.  (the  value  at  which  it  was 
issued  to  the  troops,)  and  reckonmg 
sixteen  dollars  to  the  doubloon,  that 
we  were  marching  to  headquarters 
to  the  tune  of  eighty-one  thousand 
pounds  steriing;  If,  however,  yon 
prefer  calculating  the  dollar  at  what  it 
was  then  and  there  worth  in  buying 
>  bills  on  £higlaad-Hsay  from  6s.  6d.  to 
7s.  6d. — ^why  then,  of  course,  the  value 
of  onr  load  comes  to  so  much  the 
more.  What  a  catch  for  a  French- 
man—one of  our  mules ! 

Supposing  us,  then,  to  march  in 
due  Older,  tbe  mules  proceed  in  single 
file,  each  string  of  four  attended  by 
its  own  muleteer.  Of  the  soldiers, 
some  precede  the  line  of  march,  others 
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follow  it,  and  o^erst  agidn,  mardi  a# 
intervals  on  the  flanks:  aoid  so  we 
walk  on  at  mules'  paoe,  which   is 
steady  and  uniforra,  convenient  for 
marching,  and  gets  over  thegnmnd 
at  a  veiy  satisfactory  rate;  so  that  we 
oover  our  sixteen  or  twenty  miles  a* 
day  .with    tolerable  fadli^,    going' 
straight  on  from  end  to  end.    But  we 
don't  always  get  on  so  pleasantly.  If, 
not  keepmg  the  angle  file,  one  string* 
of  mnles  comes  up  abreast  of  that 
next  in   advance,  ^en   there  is  ft- 
thronging,  which  soon  leads  to  oon* 
fhsion^    Or  if  the  load  of  one  of  yoor 
mules  gets  wrong,  ^en  there  is  a. 
stoppage.    Those  in  the  rear  conie 
crowding  up,  and  are  brought  to  a 
hidt ;    those   in   advance  walk   oiu 
Thus  a  division  takes  phioe,  your  line 
is  broken,  and  your  cavalcade  of  rnnlea- 
C'  bad  English  T'—It's  good  Porto- 
guese,)  no  longer  kept  well  togethw 
as  it  onght  to  be,  becomes  extended 
over  an  undue  length  of  road,  and 
cannot  be  looked  alter  and  kept  regu- 
lar.  Should  you  ever  march  with  sndi 
a  convoy,  yon  will  soon  make  the  dis- 
covery  that  order,  though  excell^t  is* 
the<»ry,  is  not  always  redndble  t» 
practice.    It  won't  at  all  mend  tfae- 
matter,  if  you  hi^^n  to  have  such  a 
commander  as  ours  was :  a  battered 
dandy  of  forty,  a  military  rmU,  who* 
carried  in  his  countenance  the  marka 
of  rough  weather  and  hard  drinking — 
for  his  face  was  not  only  bronzed  by 
the  elements,  but  pimpled  with  brandy^ 
— and  whose  continual  language,  ail 
through  the  mardi  from  starting  to 
halting,  was  just  notiung  but  od9 
stream  of  oaths,  vituperations,  and 
contradictory  ordere.    And  yet  this 
same  officer,  I  make  no  doubt,  had  wa 
been  placed  in  a  position  of  real 
danger,  would  have  conducted  himself 
with  coohiess,  energy,  and  judgment. 
As  it  was,  he  started  us  in  confhaio% 
and  kept  us  in  it  all  day.    The  mide« 
teers,  who  set  out  in  ill-temper,  hadn't 
one  chance  given  them  of  recovering 
their  amiability.    The  soldiere  first 
walked  along  in  dogged  silence — then, 
finding  ^at  sort  of  a  gentleman  they 
had  to  deal  with,  began  to  take  things 
easy,  joked  among  diemselves,  taULod 
loud,  and,  when  he  commanded  them 
with  an  oath  to  hold  their  tong^eo^ 
all  but  laughed  in  his  face.     Disoi*- 
pUne  was  gone.    One  fellow,  a  York^ 
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shire  lad,  almMt  amused  me  with  his 
proToloDg  insolenoe.  He  was  a  red- 
fiM^ed  chap  with  flaxen  hair,  white 
eyebrows,  and  a  merry  but  malerolent 
eje ;— could  look,  in  a  moment,  either 
impndent  or  sedate— just  kept  himsdf 
steady  under  the  captain's  immediate 
inspection;  the  moment  it  was  off 
him,  recommenced  his  antics— was 
clown,  harlequin,  and  scaramouch,  all 
in  one — cut  the  double-shuffle,  winked, 
twisted  his  mouth,  broke  out  singing, 
and  was  dumb  in  a  moment ;  crack^ 
jokes,  raised  a  roar,  made  believe  to 
qnaml,  kicked  up  eveiy  devisable 
sort  of  row.  At  length  he  deliberately 
disobeyed  orders,  and  the  captain  put 
him  under  arreet ;  in  other  words,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  musket.  Whis- 
pered audibly,  *^  It  was  just  what  he 
wanted ;  now  one  of  the  mules  could 
shoulder  arms" — set  half-a-dozen 
Mows  laughing.  Tet  this  man  after- 
wards, i^ien  we  were  differently  com- 
manded, was  as  weil-oonducted  as 
any  soldier  of  the  escort. 

We  at  length  reached  St  Jean  do 
Lua,  after  a  long,  and,  to  me,  very 
anxious  march — the  more  so  as  it 
was  my  flrsk  Towards  our  journey's 
end,  the  question  was  uppermost  in 
my  thoughts, ''  Is  it  thus  we  are  to 
march,  when  the  road  is  insecure?** 
Mardiing  as  we  did  now,  far  from 
beingpreiMuml  to  meet  Marshal  Soult, 
I  sfaonld  have  felt  it  fhr  from  agree- 
able to  meet  another  distinguished 
commander  that  shall  be  nameless* 
There  certafaily  were  periods,  during 
the  day,  when  a  few  resolute  assail- 
asts  ndgfat  easily  have  driven  off  part 
of  <mt  couwoj,  money  and  all ;  nay, 
when  one  or  other  of  our  own  mule- 
teers, had  they  been  so  disposed, 
might  have  slipped  down  one  of  the 
oroes-roads  with  his  string  of  mules, 
and  made  his  escape  amongthe  hills. 
These  uneasy  reflections  brought  to 
my  nmd  the  advice  given  me  at 
Passages  by  Mr  Q— ;  and  I  resolved 
to  wait  on  the  commandant  imme- 
diately on  my  arrival,  in  the  hope 
of  effecthug  some  more  satisfectoiy 
arrangement  fer  our  subsequent  pro- 
gress. 

We  reached  a  large  house  assigned 
to  our  department  on  the  outskhts  of 
St  Jean  de  Lua,  stowed  the  treasure 
in  safety  under  a  guard,  and  dismiss- 
ed the  rest  of  the  men  to  their  quar- 
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tare;  Jones  only  excepted^  who  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  pony.  Captain 
Rattler  took  bis  leave,  with  a  polite 
"-4yfwo«r."  Having  seen  the  money- 
boxes all  right,  secured  accommoda- 
tion for  the  mules  and  muleteers,  and 
ascertiuned  that  dinnerwould  be  ready 
in  half-an-hour,  I  stepped  on  at  onco 
to  the  commandant's,  and  found  hiuy 
in  his  office. 

"  I  have  waited  on  you,  sir,  to 
announce  my  arrival  from  Oyarzun, 
with  a  convoy  of  treasure  for  head- 
quarters." 

**  Oh  yes ;  Mt  T— ,  I  presume. 
Mr  T— ,  pray  take  a  chah*.  Happy 
to  see  you,  Mr  Y— ,  especially  on 
such  an  occasion*  If  you  arrive  safe, 
I  trust  we  ^all  all  get  a  little  of  it ;: 
for  it's  what  we're  all  in  want  of.  Can 
I  render  yon  any  assistance,  Mr  Y — ?*•" 

*^  Should  feel  much  obliged,  sir,  if 
you  could  increase  the  strength  of  our 
escort.  For  eighty  mules,  twenty  men 
will  hardly  be  sufficient." 

"Why,  no;  certainly  not,  Mr  Y—, 
if  yon  d(mH  happen  to  find  the  conn* 
tiT  quiet.  Well,  what  sort  of  an 
addition  would  you  like  to  have  ?" 

^^  At  Passages,  sir,  we  had  a  guard 
of  Gomans ;  so  steady  and  well-con- 
duct, I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
some  more  like  them.  As  to  number, 
I  would  leave  that  to  you,  sir." 

'^  Sorry  to  say  we  have  no  Germans 
goingnp  at  {nresent,  Mr  Y— ." 

"  Well,  sir,  we  have  with  us  a  Scotch 
corporal,  decidedly  the  steadiest  man 
in  our  party.  Perhaps  you  could  give 
me  some  Scotamen." 

"My  dear  sir,  Fd  go  wi^  yo» 
myself)  if  I  could,  with  the  greatest 

Sleasure.  Unfertunately,  though,  we 
ave  no  Scotch  regiment  in  the  place. 
Suppose  I  could  give  you — say  twenty 
or  thirty  men,  heavy  cavalry." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  cavahy,  joined 
with  our  infantry,  would  be  the  best 
escort  we  could  have." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Well,  now  youll 
want  an  officer  to  command  them." 

"  Why,  sir,  the  truth  is,  I  wished 
to  consult  you  on  that  subject.  The 
present  commander  of  our  party  i» 
Captain  Rattler." 

"Your  present?  Say  your  late. 
He's  off." 

"  He  was  with  me  within  the  last 
half-hour,  su*.  Said  nothing  about 
leavhig." 
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"Well,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that.  All  I  know  is  this— he 
was  here  jost  before  yon ;  got  his 
rente  changed.  By  this  time,  I  should 
think,  he's  on  his  way  to  St  Jean 
Pied  de  Tort.  Very  well,  Mr  Y— . 
Load  to-morrow,  and  start  with  your 
present  escort.  At  what  hour  may  I 
expect  yon  to  pass  here,  in  yonr  way 
through  the  town?" 

"  Probably  about  ten  o'clock, 
«ir." 

"  Very  well,  Mr  Y— .  Then, 
to-morrow  morning,  by  ten  o'clock, 
I'll  have  your  additional  escort  here 
in  readiness  for  yon.  As  to  the  oflScer 
that's  to  command  the  party,  we*ll 
talk  about  that  when  we  meet.  Let 
me  see.  I  hardly  know  how  to  settle 
it.  At  present,  I  have  only  one  that's 
|;oing  to  join,  and  he's  young— yonr 
junior,  I  should  say,  by  three  or  four 
years;  has  never  seen  service — a 
comet,  fresh  from  England.  Well,  if 
you  can't  have  another,  you  know, 
you  must  have  him.  Very  well,  Mr 
Y — ;  to-morrow  morning,  if  you 
please,  at  ten  o'clock." 

I  withdrew,  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  my  visit,  not  at  all  sorry  to  have 
got  rid  of  the  captain  by  his  own  act, 
and  without  any  complaint  on  my 
part — a  little  surprised,  however,  at 
the  precipitancy  of  his  retreat,  espe- 
cially after  his  last  words,  "iiti  re- 
vair.^  Suddenly  a  thought  came 
plump— ** My  thirty  dollars!  The 
caitiff  I  he's  off,  and  I  am  once  more  a 
victim  I" 

It  didn't  turn  out  quite  so  bad  as 
it  looked,  though.  On  my  return  to 
our  office,  I  was  met  by  Jones,  who, 
with  a  face  of  famine,  announced 
"  dinner  ready,"  and  handed  me  the 
following  letter : — 


[March, 

safe.  I  was  about  to  forward  them 
by  the  bearer  of  this,  but,  not  feeling 
entire  confidence  in  such  a  mode  of 
conveyance,  I  beg  to  endose  you  an 
order  on  England  for  the  amount. 
Believe  me  to  remain,  dear  sir,  faith- 
fully yours, 

"  R.  Battler. 
"  PJS.— Excuse  haste. 

Ara^  Faj  Dtpftrtmtnt.  81  J«u  d«  Los.** 


**  St  Jsah  db  Los,  Manh  1814. 

^*Dear  Sir — ^As  unexpected  circum- 
stances have  induced  me  to  alter  my 
poute,  I  adopt  this  hurried  method  of 
wishing  you  a  safe  and  pleasant  jour- 
n^  to  headquarters.  It  would  have 
afforded  me  much  gratification  to 
accompany  yon,  or  at  any  rate  to 
have  said  farewell  in  person.  You 
will,  however,  I  am  sure,  pardon  the 
little  omission,  as  I  am  compelled  to 
start  without  delay. 

^^  I  have  thirty  dollars  belonging 
to  you  in  my  portmanteau.    They  are 


"-4u  revohrr^  Never,  from  that 
time  forward,  have  I  and  the  captain 
met.  Sly  rogue  1  His  modiu  ope-- 
randiy  how  dashing,  yet  how  cool! 
To  say  nothing  of  his  walking  off  with 
my  dollars  in  his  box,  and  thus  secur- 
ing a  little  hard  cash  at  mv  expense, 
when  cash  was  so  scarce,  how  civilly 
he  took  leave  of  me  at  the  door  of  our 
office!  Thence  he  must  have  cut 
away  direct  to  the  commandant's, 
resolved  to  be  off  forthwith— in  plain 
English,  to  bolt  1  *'  Excuse  haste ! " 
And  then  in  the  morning,  too,  at 
Oyarzun,  how  smartly  he  whipped 
up  my  dollars,  stowed  them  in  his 
own  portmanteau  without  asking  my 
leave,  and  locked  them  up  before  my 
eyes.  ^^Aurevairr  Yes;  ^^ they 
aresqfet" 

Well,  the  less  said  abont  my  dinner, 
that  dav,  the  better.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  though,  Miss  Nanny- 
goat  thought  fit  to  indulge  herself  in 
a  bit  of  a  spree.  She  walked,  in 
search  of  varieties,  into  an  old  gentle- 
man's garden.  Jones  pursued— want- 
ed to  milk  her  for  tea.  The  proprietor 
followed;  I  joined  the  chase.  Nanny, 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  sprang  on  the 
wall,  walked  up  the  roof  of  the  sum- 
mer-house, ran  along  the  ridge, 
pedestalled  herself  on  the  gable-end 
which  rose  in  a  peak,  and  there  stood, 
looking  down  on  us  in  defiance,  her 
four  little  feet  gathoned  up  within  the 
compass  of  a  crown-pieoe.  Jones 
called,  coaxed,  spoke  Welsh,  held  out 
successively  cabbage-leaf,  lettuce-leaf, 
vine-leaf,  all  in  vain.  '«Ah!"  said 
the  old  Frenchman ;  and,  toddling  off 
to  his  geraniums,  culled  a  scarlet 
cluster  of  aromatic  flowers.  That 
was  irresistible.  One  jump  brought 
Nanny  down  upon  the  wall,  another 
landed  her  easv  on  the  ground.  Be- 
fore you  could  say  Jack  Bobinson, 
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Bhe  was  nibbling  the  nosegaj  out  of 
the  Frenchman's  hand.  Next  morn- 
ing he  loaded  ns,  when  we  took  leave, 
with  a  blushing  bonqnet  of  geraninms 
— shed  tears,  poor  old  gentleman, 
when  Nanny  departed-npnt  his  arms 
ronnd  her  neck — a  true  Frenchman — 
and,  hi  oculi  videruniy  kissed  her. 

The  morning  after  onr  arrival  at 
St  Jean  de  £02,  I  rose  betimes, 
breakfiisted,  and  descended  into  the 
road  to  superintend  the  loading  of  the 
mules — a  much  more  expeditious  pro- 
cess without  the  captain's  aid  than 
with  it  We  got  off  with  the  convoy 
in  good  time,  and  soon  reached  the 
commandant's.  In  that  part  of  the 
town  the  street  widened  into  a  sort  of 
*'  place ; "  and  there,  drawn  up  and 
awaidng  our  arrival,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  discovering  a  party  of  dra- 
goons, in  number  four-and-twenty. 
Being  fresh  from  winter-quarters,  they 
had  turned  out  in  capital  order ;  pre- 
sentable, as  to  dress  and  accoutre- 
ments, at  a  ^Hndsor  review;  their 
horses,  too,  in  good  condition,  though 
rather  undersized  for  the  men,  none  of 
them  being  English.  At  the  door  of 
the  commandfmt's  oflSce  stood  two 
horses,  held  by  a  groom,  both  of  them 
serviceable,  and  rather  showy  ani- 
mals, apparently  recent  arrivals  from 
home.  I  alighted,  and  ascended  to 
the  office. 

i«  Punctual  to  your  time,"  said  the 
coounandant.  *' This,  Mr  Y— ,  is 
the  officer  who  will  command  your 
party— the  Hon.  Mr  Chesterfield*" 
Did  the  introduction  in  due  form. 

In  the  military  undress  of  his  regi- 
ment—via. cap  with  tassel  and  gold 
band,  said  cap  hiding  one  side  of  the 
head  and  face,  and  leavinff  the  other 
bare,  long  great-coat,  redundant  in 
frogs,  belt  and  sabre,  enormous  boots, 
and  formidable  spurs — I  saw  before  me 
a  youth  of  eighteen,  slight  in  form, 
elegant  in  manner,  who  quietly  re- 
turned my  salutation,  and,  shortly 
after,  walked  down  stairs  and  mount- 
ed. '^  I  have  explained  to  Mr  C.  the 
nature  of  the  du^,"  said  the  colonel. 
^*  He  is  quite  fresh  from  England ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  no  nonsense  about 
him ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I  trust  you 
will  find  the  change  for  the  better. 
WeU,  Mr  T— ,  we  mustn't  keep  the 
mules  standing ;  so  I  now  wish  you  a 
jdeasant  journey." 


**  Thank  yon,  sir.  Much  obliged 
to  you  for  this  arrangement.  Good 
morning,  sir." 

It  soon  became  apparent,  as  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  march,  that  matters 
were  greatly  mended  since  the  day  be- 
fore. Our  nev  commander  said  little ; 
but,  young  as  he  was,  seemed  to  know 
what  he  was  about ;  and  all  went  on 
much  to  my  satisfaction.  He  never 
interfered  needlessly ;  and  his  direc- 
tions, when  given,  were  much  to  the 
purpose.  Managed  the  cavalry  him- 
self, and  the  infantry  through  Corpo- 
ral Fraser.  Things  began  to  grow 
right  of  their  own  accord,  and  a  great 
load  was  taken  off  my  mind.  The 
men,  finding  they  were  now  com- 
manded^ were  orderly  and  well-con- 
ducted. Even  our  jolly  Torkshireman 
behaved  himself— that  is,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  caper  or  gri- 
mace when  he  felt  himself  safe.  No- 
thing more  was  said  about  his  arrest. 
Consequently  he  had  to  carry  his 
musket  through  Uie  rest  of  the  march ; 
for,  seeing  what  kind  of  a  person  he 
now  had  to  deal  with,  he  was  too 
wise  to  tnr  over  again  the  game  of 
the  day  before.  The  muleteers,  too, 
recovered  their  good-humour.  Mule- 
teers are  like  live  lobsters— very  tract- 
able, if  you  know  how  to  handle  them. 
The  delays  were  now  few.  And 
though,  with  such  a  mixture  of  men 
and  mules,  we  could  not  keep  perfect 
order,  if  anything  got  wrong,  it  was 
soon  set  right. 

We  reached  at  length  that  pomt  in 
our  march  where  a  lane  struck  off  to 
the  left,  from  the  high-road  which  we 
were  following,  and  which  led  direct 
to  Bayonne.  Our  route,  with  official 
brevity,  assigned  Bayonne  as  onr 
halting-place  for  the  night.  But  as 
Bayonne  happened  just  then  to  be 
occupied  by  the  French,  we  proposed 
directing  our  course  toward  the  head- 
quarters of  Sir  John  Hope,  who  com- 
manded the  besieging  army.  The* 
aforesaid  lane  to  the  left  soon  brought 
us  out  on  a  heathy  eminence,  covered 
with  fiddworks  completed  or  in  pro- 
gress, and  affording  us  a  splendid 
view  of  the  beleaguered  city,  of  the 
river  Adour,  and  of  the  bridge  of 
boats  thrown  across  it  near  the  sea. 
Headquarters  were  at  a  smaU  ham- 
let, on  the  right  or  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  — 
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Yes,  we  saw  that  famous  bridge. 
The  Dake  was  always  great  in  passing 
rivers.  Witness  his  services  in  India. 
Witness  the  Dooro,  tiie  Bidassoa,  the 
Nivelle,  the  Kive,  and  now  the 
Adonr.  Sufficient  attention,  perhaps, 
has  not  been  durected  U>  this  finbject. 
Take  two  feats  out  of  the  number, 
and  view  them  together— the  passage 
of  the  Adonr,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Bidassoa:  both  original  ideas;  both 
ideas  that  no  mere  tactician  would 
have  conceived  or  brought  to  bear; 
and  both  vindicating  their  claim  to  a 
distinguished  record,  by  taking  sxi 
able,  gallant,  and  vigilant  opponent 
by  surprise.  Who,  but  the  Duke, 
would  have  dreamed  of  passing  the 
Bidassoa  at  its  mouth,  without  a 
bridge?  Who,  but  the  Duke,  would 
have  dreamed  of  passing  the  Adour 
at  its  mouth,  by  such  a  bridge  as  we 
now  beheld?  One  thing  is  dear: 
SouU  did  not  dream  of  either  one 
passage  or  the  other.  Obs.  1. — ^The 
execution,  in  each  case,  was  off-hand, 
dashing,  and  daring.  The  prepara- 
tion, in  both,  was  deliberate,  mature, 
and  secret.  Obs.  2. — ^The  distin- 
guishing exoellenoe  of  the  Duke's 
strategy  did  not,  however,  consist  in 
the  mere  exploit  of  throwing  an  army 
across  a  wide  and  rapid  stream,  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy  assembled  in 
force— though  this,  in  itself,  is  among 
the  most  difficult  operations  of  war ; 
but  in  the  combined,  extensive,  and 
successful  movements  which  uni- 
formly attended  the  achievement.  In 
short,  the  subject  claims  a  distinct 
volume.  All  the  Duke's  passages  of 
rivers,  effected  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  shouM  be  brought  into  one 
view,  find  studied  together.  Such  a 
work,  properly  executed,  would  merit 
a  place  in  every  military  library. 
However,  don't  think  I'm  going  to 
inflict  on  you  a  detailed  description 
of  the  oft-described  bridge  which  we 
.  had  now  to  pass.  Suffice  it  to  say^ 
the  bridge  consisted  of  small  vessels, 
moored  side  by  side,  all  across  the 
river.  These  vessels  answered  the 
purpose  of  piers ;  that  is,  they  sup- 
ported the  gangway  of  planks,  which 
formed  the  passage  aax>ss. 

It  may  be  deemed  extraordinary, 
that  this  idea  of  floating  piers  has  not 
been  more  generally  a£>pted.  But  I 
suppose  the  real  objection  is  an  incon- 


venienoe,  to  whkh  the  me&od  is  un- 
avoidably Hablfi,  and  whkh  we  expe- 
rienced on  the  present  ocoasien,  in 
passing  with  oar  rnnks  and  mon^- 
boxes ;  namely,  the  variation  of  the 
bridge's  altitude,  with  tibe  rise  «iid 
fall  of  the  water.   This,  in  the  Adonr, 
at  spring-tides,  is  fonrteeo  feet.    Yon 
must  know,  tiie  river  was  now  kw. 
The  consequenoe  was,  that  the  lev«l 
of  the  bridge  was  oonaideraldy  beneath 
the  level  of  the  banks  on  each  side ; 
while  its  two  extremities  were  two 
boarded  slopes,  connectiag  the  higher 
level  with  the  lower.  It  was  a  ticUiah 
business,  pasttngthese  two  slopes  with 
onr  mulesfour  in  a  string— one  of  them 
light,  three  loaded.     In  gouEig  datm^ 
hUl,  to  get  on  the  bridge,  the  mules 
managed  adnurably— let  them  ai<ne 
for  that.    Seeing  that  this  part  of  die 
process  was  proceeding  satisfactorily, 
I  left  an  injunction  with  Senhor  Boqne, 
the  chief  Cf^atas,  not  to  send  on  tiie 
mules  too  fast— for  this  mi^t  hare 
led  to  a  jam,  which  would  probaMy 
have  consigned  seme  of  our  boxes  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Adour    and  pushed 
on  for  the  oppo^to  bank,  to  be  ready 
to  superintend  the  ascent.    This  was 
the  real  bother,  the  going  i9>^hilL    In 
ooming  to  the  rise,  which  was  some- 
what abrupt,  the  first  mule  of  the  first 
string  stumbled  and  felL     The  mnle- 
teer  got  him  on  his  legs  again— his 
load   happily   not    nniSiipped— and, 
taking  him  by  the  head,  was  about  to 
lead  him  up.     But  this,  it  was  clear, 
wouldn't  do.    The  beast  had  sense  to 
see  it  wouldn't,  and  declined  moving. 
It  might  have  answered  vary  well  for 
a  single  mule ;  but  was  no  security  for 
the  asoent  of  tiie  other  three,  that 
followed  in  the  same  category ;  and, 
anless  all  ascended  together,  we  were 
undone.    Under  these  drcnmstanoes, 
the  leading  mule,  not  choosing  to  com- 
promise himself,  refused  the  aseent. 
Meanwhile,  the  other  strings  of  moles 
came  crowdme  np;  and  we  should 
so(m  liave  haa  them  all  of  a  he^>, 
shouldering  one  another  into  the  water. 
It  was  a  nervous  moment.   I  shouted 
to  the  muleteer,  ^*  Anda  para  deiraz^ 
hamem,  eJaUa  "—(Old  fellow,  go  be- 
hind, and  ^eak  to  them.)     *^  Si,  si, 
Senhor,"  said  he,  catching  the  idea  at 
once,  and  promptiv  adopting  it.    The 
moment  the  mules  heard,  behind  them, 
the  well-known  "  drre  "  of  their  driver, 
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Hktj  bolted  ahnnltafwonsly ;  and, 
flerambliog  ap  like  oate,  soon  reached 
the  sammit  of  the  slope,  and  stood  on 
ienmjirma.  Thus,  though  they  could 
not  have  done  it  walking,  they  did  it 
ivkh  A  ran.  The  other  moleteers,  as 
ihey  came  up  in  saeeession,  adopted 
the  same  es^edient  each  with  ids  own 
team ;  and  thus  we  efifected  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Adonr,  without  either  jam, 
crowding,  confoaion,  or  eapeiie. 

Before  we  go  any  farther,  though, 
I  most  let  yoa  into  the  nse  of  that 
magical  word  ^^  drre^^'  which,  on  the 
present  occasion,  effiaicted  so  mach  in 
oar  £AYonr.  It  Is  the  word  used  by 
drivers  to  their  beasts,  to  set  them  off, 
or  increase  their  speed.  Please  to 
pronoaaoeit  with  a  Imigtheoed  rattlmg 
of  the  r— Ar-r-r^r-r-r-r-re.  Only  re- 
member thia:  pronooaoe  it  ever  so 
correctly,  you  yomBelf  can  never  do 
anything  with  it:  for,  if  twenty  per- 
aoossingmitir-r-r-r-r-r-r-re,  neither 
horse,  mole,  nor  donkey  will  move  the 
fwter,  till  tb^  hear  the  4r-r-r-r-*T-r-r- 
xe  of  their  own  driver.  Thisthevdis- 
tingnish  among  a  hondred,  and  bolt 
forthwith.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fiingalar  fact  in  animal  psychology 
tends  greatly  toeoliven  an  Almadaor 
Cintra  donk^Hparty.  Upon  an  occa- 
sion of  ihia  kud,  my  friend  John  G — , 
beiBg  the  longest  foUow  of  the  party, 
thoi^g;ht  fit  to  q>propriate  the  tallest 
donkey.  This  was  deemed  a  nsorpa- 
tion,  and,  as  snoh,  meriting  castiga- 
ticD.  A  hint  was  tfaerefoie  given  to 
the  driver  of  his  (John^s)  donk^. 
John  was  suffered  to  get  one  foot 
qoietly  into  the  stiirap ;  but,  before 
he  hadgot  the  other  over  the  Albania, 
iur-r-r-r-r-r-r-re  was  heard  behind; 
away  went  the  donk^  through  the 
Tillaj^e  of  Almada;  and  awi^  went 
John,  oflfi  hand  holdhig  by  theAlbaida, 
tlie  other  by  an  ear — one  toe  in  the 
atimip,  the  other  now  hopping  along 
the  gnnmd,  now  describing  circles 
atoft,  in  vain  attempts  to  get  across. 
John,  how  vnjnstly  I  need  not  say, 
impntes  the  Almada  exhibition  to  my 
contrivance,  and  bides  his  time.  Pre- 
sently we  enter  a  sandy  lane— John 
warns  me  I  shall  be  in  the  dost  ere 
wegetout  of  it— advises  to  take  feet 
out  of  stirrups.  Advice  followed,  in 
defiance.  Again  the  cry  is  heard, 
dr-r-r-r-r-r-r-re ;  but  now  in  a  differ- 
ent key.     This  time,  it  is  my  driver. 


Donkey  bolts— away  we  go-Jtf-r-r- 
r-r-r-r-re  is  heard  once  more — donkey 
can  gallop  no  faster,  so  begins  to  kidc. 
I  stoop  forward — hng  him  round  the 
neck ;  both  donkey  and  rider  are  soon 
rolling  in  the  dust.  *^  Now,"  says 
John,  as  he  trots  exulting  by,  ^*  you 
and  I  are  quits.*'  ^^  Yes,"  says  Frank 
Woodbridge,  passing  at  a  canter; 
"  one  Johnny  has  avenged  the  other." 
Hem.— As,  in  an  English  donkey-race, 
no  one  rides  his  own  donkey,  and 
the  donkey  hist  in  wins ;  so,  in  those 
Almada  donkey-parties,  each  paid 
another  man's  driver,  no  man  paid  his 
own.  That  driver  got  most  whose 
donkey  spilt  his  rider  oftenest. 

To  proceed.  All  our  party  having 
passed  the  bridge,  I  was  viewing  with 
some  satisfaction  the  train  of  mules, 
as  they  walked  off  from  the  river 
towards  the  hamlet,  cheerily  switch- 
ing their  tails— tlie  animi^'  usual 
practice  after  accomplishing  any  ex- 
traordinaiy  towr  tie  farce — when  I 
noticed,  not  for  from  the  bridge-head, 
in  a  long  military  frock-coat,  quietly 
eyeing  me  with  foUled  arms,  a  stately 
officer  of  the  engineeos.  Who,  do  yon 
think  ? — who,  but  my  feUow-pas- 
senger  from  En^^d  a  year  before, 
Captain  Gabion  ?  We  exdianged 
greetings  with  mutual  cordiality. 

**  Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr  Y— ," 
said  he ;  ^^  you  have  saved  me  some 
tronWe." 

"  Happy  to  hear  it,  sir :  don't 
exactly  understand  how,  though." 

"Why,  the  f$ct  is,"  replied  the 
Captam,  "  I  was  here  waiting  to  see 
the  convoy  safe  over— if  needful,  to 
render  assistance.  But  really  you 
got  them  so  handily  up  the  bank,  I 
had  no  occasion  to  interfere.  Famous 
l^an,  that,  of  sending  them  up  with  a 
run:  shan't  soon  mrget  it.  That 
4r-r-r-r-r-r-r-re  starts  them  capital- 
ly,— acts  like  a  brad*awl." 

"  Were  you  not  on  the  bridge  just 
now,  towards  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes;  but  I  saw  you  were 
getting  them  on  well ;  so  I  came  over 
to  this  end,  to  see  how  you  would  get 
them  off." 

"What  I  most  feared,"  said  I, 
"was  their  crowding  up,  in  passing 
the  bridge." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  captain,  "  no 
danger  of  that.    Had  I  seen  the  leaa*^ 
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tendencj  to  confusion,  I  shonld  have 
passed  a  command  by  signal.  Effec- 
tnal  means  would  tben  have  been 
taken  at  once,  to  keep  back  those 
coming  on,  till  those  in  front  were 
clear.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
our  bridge?" 

*^  I  was  thinldng  how  I  could  de- 
stroy it — that  is,  if  I  was  General 
Thouvenot,  shut  up  in  Bayonne  with 
thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  men. 
That's  what  I  began  to  think  of,  as 
soon  as  I  saw  it;  and  that's  what 
IVe  been  thinking  of  ever  since.** 

^^ Destroy  it?**  said  the  Captam; 
*^ destroy  the  bridge?  Come,  that's 
a  good  one.  Destroy  it,  indeed  I  I 
should  like  just  to  know,  now,  how 
you  would  go  to  work  to  do  that. 
Why,  Thouvenot  did  come  down 
and  attack,  on  our  first  arrival  here ; 
got  well  pounded,  though.  Don't 
think  it  very  probable  he'll  try  that 
again." 

^^  Now,  it*s  too  late,  perhaps.  Be- 
sides, he  committed  two  great  mis- 
takes; he  attacked  with  an  insuffl- 
dent  force,  and  he  came  down  only 
on  one  side  of  the  river.  If,  instead, 
when  the  bridge  was  first  thrown 
over,  he  had  come  down  on  both  sides, 
and  that  with  adequate—** 

^*  Going  up  with  the  treasure  to 
headquarters,  Mr  Y— ?" 

*^  That's  our  destination,  sir.  This 
afternoon,  though,  we  halt  where  we 
are." 

*'  What,  halt  here  ?**  said  the  Cap- 
tain.   "  Let  me  look  at  your  route." 

'*■  Our  route  says  Bayonne,  sir ;  but 
of  course  we  came  here." 

"Yes,  yes;  very  right;  exactly; 
just  so.  Sorry  to  say,  though,  Mr 
Y — ,  I  fear  you'll  find  no  accommo- 
dation where  you  are.  Every  house, 
every  cottage,  every  shed,  is  as  full 
as  it  can  cram.  If  it  was  only  your- 
self, pony,  and  goat,  I  would  give  you 
accommodation  most  willingly.  I 
sleep  on  a  deal  table.  Wodd  give 
you  half  with  pleasure.  But  sucn  a 
lot  of  you — ^about  seventy  bipeds,  I 


guess,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
quadrupeds — why,  where  could  w« 
put  you  all?" 

"Well,  then,"  said  I,  "we  must 
make  a  bivouac  of  it,  I  suppose.** 

"  Bivouac?  Nonsense f— bivouac r 
How  would  those  fine  fellows  stand  a 
bivouac,  I  wonder,  with  theur  white 
gloves  and  horsehair  plumes?  Be- 
sides, it's  beginning  to  nun.  Bet  yon 
a  dollar,  it  rains  lul  night.  Besides 
that,  where  would  you  put  your 
money?  If  General  Thouvenot  should 
take  your  advice,  ^come  down  ob 
both  sides»*  and  find  your  boxea 
ranged  along  that  bank  by  the  road- 
side— and  that's  the  only  place  to  put 
them  I  know  of--a  pretty  catch  he'd 
make  of  it.  No,  no,  Mr  Y — ;  your 
only  plan  is  to  go  on.  Follow  the 
lane  till  it  brings  you  back  into  the 
high-road  above  Bayonne.  You  will 
then  soon  find  a  village,  which  will 
afford  you  accommodation  for  the 
night." 

"  Very  well,  sir.  I  suppose,  tben, 
the  sooner  we  move  the  better.  Will 
you  have  the  goodness,  though,  to  put 
me  in  the  wav  of  getting  the  men 
their  rations?** 

"  Oh  yes,**  said  the  Captain ;  "  yes, 
^es :  I'll  set  all  that  straight  for  you, 
m  no  time.  I  see  you're  rather  a 
young  campaigner ;  and  the  officer  of 
your  escort,  I  suspect,  is  younger  sUll. 
You  can't  stay  here  to-night,  that's 
certain.  Better  see  the  Greneral, 
though,  before  you  move  on ;  just 
report  yourself,  you  know,  and  hear 
what  he  says  about  it.  Step  on  to 
his  quarters,  that  small  house  with  a 
white  front,  and  Til  be  after  you 
directly." 

I  turned  to  remount ;  but  what  had 
become  of  Sandio?  Two  minutes 
before,  I  held  his  bridle  in  my  hand. 
Now,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
At  length,  in  the  distance,  I  caught 
sight  of  Jones'  legs,  dangling  firom 
the  pony's  side,  as  he  trotted  off  to- 
wards the  houses,  with  Nanny  canter- 
ing after  him. 
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**  More  than  once  that  night,"  re- 
sumed Captain  Collins,  "  I  woke  np 
with  a  start,  at  thought  of  onr  late 
adventures  in  the  river  Nonries — ^fan- 
cyinff  I  was  still  waiting  for  the  torn 
of  tide  to  bring  down  the  boats  or  the 
schooner,  and  had  gone  to  sleep,  when 
that  horrible  sound  through  the  cabin 
skylight  seemed  full  in  my  ears  again. 
However,  the  weltering  wash  of  the 
water  under  the  ship's  timbers  below 
one's  head  was  proof  enough  we  were 
wdl  to  sea ;  and,  being  dog-tired,  I 
turned  over  each  time  with  a  new 
gusto :— not  to  speak  of  the  happy  sort 
of  feeling  that  ran  all  through  me,  I 
scarce  knew  why;  though  no  doubt 
one  might  have  dreamt  plenty  of  de- 
lightful dreams  without  remembering 
them,  more  especially  after  such  a  per- 
fect seventh  heaven  as  I  had  found 
myself  in  for  a  moment  or  two,  when 
Violet  Hyde's  hand  first  touched  mme, 
and  when  I  carried  her  in  after  she 
had  actually  saved  my  life.  The 
broad  daylight  through  our  quarter- 
gallery  window  roused  me  at  last  alto- 
getl^r ;  and  on  starting  up  I  saw  Tom 
Westwood  half  dressed,  shaving  him- 
self by  an  inch  or  two  of  broken  look- 
ing-glass in  regular  nautical  style — 
that's  to  say,  watching  for  the  rise  of 
the  ship— as  she  had  the  wind  evi- 
dently on  her  opposite  beam,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  pretty  much  of 
a  long  swell  afloat,  with  a  breeze  brisk 
enough  to  make  her  heel  to  it ;  while 
the  clear  horizon,  seen  shining  through 
the  port  to  north-westward,  over  the 
dark  blue  heave  of  water,  showed  it 
was  far  on  in  the  morning.  "  Well, 
Ned,"  said  Westwood,  turning  round, 
'^  you  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it,  in 
spite  of  the  warm  work  yon  must  have 
had  last  night  on  board  here  1  Why, 
I  thought  you  had  been  with  us  in  the 
boats,  after  all,  till  I  found,  by  the 
good  joke  the  cadets  made  of  it,  that 
that  puppy  of  a  mate  had  left  yon  still 
locked  np,  on  account  of  some  fancy 
he  had  got  into  his  head  of  your  being 
in  partnership  with  the  schooner  I 
For  heaven's  sake,  though,  my  dear 
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fellow,  wash  your  face  and  shave- 
yon  look  fearfully  suspicions  just 
now ! "  '« No  wonder !"  said  I :  and 
I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  matter, 
leaving  out  most  of  what  regarded 
the  young  lady ;  Westwood  tcJUng  me, 
in  his  turn,  so  much  abont  their  boat 
expedition  as  I  didn't  Imow  before 
from  the  planter.  Everything  went 
to  certify  what  I  believed  all  along, 
'till  this  sudden  a£fair  in  the  river. 
The  schooner's  people  had  plainly  some 
cue  in  keeping  hold  of  our  passengers, 
but  hadn't  expected  to  see  us  so  soon 
again,  or  perhaps  at  all—as  was  shown 
by  their  hailing  the  boats  at  once  in 
a  pretended  friendly  way,  whenever 
they  came  in  sight  np  the  creek ;  while 
Ford  and  the  rest  shouted  with  de- 
light, off  her  bulwarks,  at  sound  of  the 
mate's  voice. 

"  I  tell  yon  what,  Collins,"  con- 
tinned  Westwood,  "  this  may  be  all 
very  well  for  yoti,  who  are  continually 
getting  into  scrapes  and  out  of  them, 
and  don't  seem  to  care  much  whether 
you  ship  on  board  an  Indiaman  or  a 
corn-brig — ^yon  can  always  find  some- 
thing to  do— but  to  me  the  service  is 
everything  r  "  Well,  weU,"  said  I 
hastily,  "  I'm  much  mistaken  if  we 
don't  fiond  something  to  do  in  India, 
Tom,^nly  wait,  and  that  uncle  of 
yours  will  make  all  right ;  for  all  we 
know,  there  may  be  news  from  Europe 
to  meet  ns,  and  I  must  say  I  don't 
like  the  notion  of  being  bom  too  late 
for  turning  out  an  admiral  I  I'm 
sure,  for  my  part,  I  wish  old  Nap  well 
out  of  that  stone  cage  of  his ! "  ^^  No, 
no,  Ned,"  said  Westwood,  •*  I  ought 
to  clear  myself  at  home  first,  and  sorry 
I  am  that  I  gave  in  to  yon  by  leaving 
England,  when  I  should  have  faced 
the  consequences  whatever  they  were. 
Rnnning  only  made  matters  worse, 
CoUins!"  "  No  doubt,"  I  said;  »*  and 
as  it  was  my  fault,  why,  deuce  take 
me,  Tom,  if  I  don't  manage  to  carry 
yon  out  scot-free!  Depend  on  it. 
Captain  Duncombe^s  friends  would 
have  yon  strung  up  like  a  dog,  with 
the  interest  he  bad,  and  sharp  aa  dis- 
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cipline  is  just  now."  Westwood  shud- 
dered at  the  thought.  ^^I  fear  it 
would  go  hard  with  me,  Ned,'*  said 
he,  "  and  I  shan't  deny  that  these  few 
weeks  have  brought  me  back  a  taste 
for  life.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  Td  deliver 
myself  up  to  the  first  king's  ship  we 
speak,  or  go  home  in  some  Indiaman 
from  the 'Cape — but  for  one  thing, 
Collins  I"  "  Ah  I"  sdd  I,  "  what's 
Ihat?"  Westwood  gave  me  a  curious 
half  look,  and  said—**  One  permm,  I 
mean,  Ned — and  I  shouldn't  like  her 
to  hear  of  me  being—"  "  Yes,  yes," 
said  I  sii%,  "  I  know."  •*  It  must 
have  been  by  guess,  then !"  answered 
he.  "  Often  as  we've  talked  of  her 
during  the  voyage,  I  thought  you 
didn't  know  we  had  met  frequently  in 
London  before  you  came  home,  and — 
and — ^the  fact  is,  I  wasn't  sure  yon 
would  like  me  to — "  "  Westwood," 
said  I  quickly,  "  Tom  Westwood— 
what  I  have  to  ask  is — do  you  love 
her  ?  "  **  If  ever  a  man  loved  a  woman, 
Ned,"  was  his  answer,  "  I  do  A«r ;  but 
if  you — "  "  Have  you  any  chance, 
then  ?  "  I  broke  out.  **  Ay,  true— true 
enough,  yon  have  the  best  of  chances — 
your  way  is  as  dear  as  could  be,  West- 
wood,  if  you  knewit  I  Onlylmtf«fknow 
if  she  is  willing— does  sh^—"  **Igot 
leave  to  write  to  her  in  London," 
answered  Westwood,  '*  and  I  did  so 
pretty  often,  you  may  be  sure ;  but  I 
only  had  one  short  little  note  in 
answer  to  the  last,  I  think  it  was— 
which  I  had  in  my  breast  that  morn- 
ing on  Southsea  baich,  when  I  ex- 
pected the  bullet  would  come  through 
it  1 "  Here  Westwood  stooped  down 
to  his  trunk,  and  took  out  a  rose- 
coloured  note  wrapped  in  a  bit  of 
paper;  I  standing  thewhUe  fixed  to 
the  deck,  not  able  to  speidc,  till  he 
was  handing  it  to  me.  **No,  no!" 
said  I,  turning  from  him  angrily, 
and  like  to  choke,  "  that's  too  mudi, 
Mr  Westwood — pray  keep  your  own 
love-letters  for  your  own  reading  1" 
"There's  nothmg  particular  in  it, 
Ned,"  answered  he,  flushing  a  little, 
"only  there's  a  few  words  in  it  Td 
like  you  to  see— dont  look  at  it  just 
now,  but  tell  me  afterwards  what  you 
think — ^you  ought  to  see  it,  as  the 
matter  seems  to  depend  on  you,  Ned ; 
and  if  you  object,  you  maybe  sure,  so 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  tis  all  over  I" 
Bomehow  or  other,  the  look  of  the 


little  folded  piece  of  paper,  with  the 
touch  and  the  scent  of  it,  as  Westwood 
slipped  it  into  my  hand,  made  it  stick 
to  me.  I  caught  one  glance  of  the 
address  on  the  back,  written  as  if 
fairy  fingers  had  done  it,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  slipped  it  into  my  coat  as  I  went 
out  of  the  berth,  meaning  to  go  aloft 
in  the  foretop  and  sicken  over  the 
thought  at  my  leisure,  of  Vi<4et  Hyde's 
having  ever  favoured  another  man  bo 
far,  and  that  man  Tom  Westwood. 
The  strangeness  of  the  whole  affair, 
as  I  took  it^  never  once  Btra<^  me ; 
all  that  I  minded  was  the  wretched 
feeling  I  had  in  me,  as  I  w^ed  i 
could  put  the  Atlantic  betwixt  me  and 
them  all;  in  fact  a  hundred  things 
before  we  saUed,  and  during  the  pas- 
sage,  seemed  all  at  once  to  agree  with 
what  rd  just  heard ;  and  I'd  have 
given  thousands  that  moment  it  had 
been  some  one  else  than  Westwood,  just 
that  I  might  wait  the  voyage  out  coolly, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  him  at 
twelve  paces  the  first  morning  ashore. 
On  the  larboard  side  of  the  berth- 
gangway,  opposite  our  door,  I  saw  the 
old  planter's  standing  half  open,  and 
Mr  Bollock  himself  with  his  shirt  and 
trousers  on,  taking  in  his  boots* 
"  Hallo,  Collins,  my  boy,"  he  sang  out 
eagerly,  "  come  here  a  moment,  I've 
got  something  to  showyou  I"  "  Loc^" 
said  he,  stan^g  on  tiptoe  to  see 
better  through  the  half-port,  "there's 
something  new  been  put  in  my  picture- 
frame  here  overnight,  I  think— ha  f 
ha ! "  Hie  first  tMng  that  caught  my 
eye,  accordingly,was  the  gleam  of  asaH 
rising  from  over  the  swell  to  windward, 
far  away  off  our  larboard  quarter; 
seemingly  rolling  before  the  south- 
easter ;  while  the  Indiaman  hove  her 
big  side  steadily  out  of  water,  with  her 
h^  across  the  other's  course,  and 
gave  us  a  sight  of  the  strange  sail 
swinging  to  the  fair  wind,  every  time 
we  rose  on  the  surge.  "  What  is  it, 
eh  ?"  said  the  planter  turning  to  me, 
"  back  or  face,  Collins  ?  for,  bless  me, 
if  I  can  distinguish  tub  firom  bucket, 
with  all  this  bobbing  about— great 
deal  of  capital  indigo  wasted  here- 
abouts, my  dear  fellow!"  "Why,  yon 
may  make  out  the  two  breasts  of  her 
royals,"  said  I—"  a  brig,  I  thmk,  sir.'* 
"Not  that  abominable  schooner  in 
her  first  shape  again,  I  hopel"  ex- 
claimed he,  "perhai^  bringing  back 
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theTaidcee."  ^^Toosquare-ahonldered 
for  that,  Mr  BoUock,"  I  said ;''  in  fact 
Bheseems  tobesignalliiigas;  yes,  by 
Jove  1  there's  the  long  pennant  at  hw 
fore-roval  mast-headf-Hsbe's  a  brig  of 
war.  They're  sorely  asleep,  on  deck, 
and  we  shall  have  a  shot  dureetly,  if 
they  dont  look  sharp  I'*  ''You'd 
better  say  nothing  about  the  Yan- 
kee's absence,  Collins,"  pnt  in  the 
planter,  "  till  we're  fairly  away.  For 
my  part,  I  really  have  no  notion  of 
waiting  for  any  cme — particnlariy  a 
fellow  who  wmt  haye  some  go-ahead 
scheme  in  his  noddle,  which  we 
Indians  don't  want.  Qnietlyspeaking, 
my  dear  Mow,  I  shall  be  glad  if  we're 
lid  of  him  1"  On  my  mentioning  what 
sort  of  ''notions"  were  fcnmd  In 
Mr  Snout's  berth,  and  the  drowning 
of  his  heathen  images,  the  worthy 
planter  wrat  into  pediBct  conynkions, 
till  I  tiionght  I  should  have  to  slap 
him  on  the  back  to  give  him  breath. 
*'  What  the  deuce  ! "  said  he  at 
last ;  "  Daniel  must  really  have 
something  worth  his  while  to  expect, 
before  he'd  fail  to  lo(dc  after  such  a 
treasure !"  "Ah,"  said  I,  not  at- 
tending to  him,  as  I  heard  a  stir  on 
deck,  "  there  we  go  at  last,  cluing 
up  the  topsails,  I  suppose."  "  Seri- 
ously, now,"  omtinued  Mr  Bollock, 
*'  I  can  not  fathom  that  vessel  and 
ber  dengns ;  but  I  bless  my  stars  at 
getting  dear  off  from  the  company  of 
that  tall  Frenchman  with  his  mus- 
tache—can't bear  a  mustache,  Col- 
lins— always  roodnds  me  of  those 
cursed  Mahrattas  that  burnt  my  fac- 
tory onoe.  Couldn't  the  man  shave 
like  a  Christian,  I  wonder  ?  I  defy 
you  to  enjoy  Mulligatawny  soup  and 
not  make  a  beast  of  yourself,  with 
ever  so  mudi  hair  over  your  mouth. 
By  the  way,  Collins,"  added  he,  eye- 
ing me,  "  since  I  saw  you  last,  you've 
let  your  whiskers  grow,  and  look 
more  like  one  of  your  nautioals  than 
Ford  himselfl— should  scarce  have 
known  you !  Any  of  it  owing  to  the 
fair  one  up  yonder,  eh?"  knA.  the 
jolly  old  diap,  whose  own  huge  white 
whiskers  gave  him  the  cut  of  a  royal 
Bengal  tiger,  pointed  with  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  towards  the  round- 
bouse  above,  with  a  wink  of  his  funny 
round  eye,  that  looked  at  yon  like  a 
bird's.  "  What  do  you  suppose  the 
Frenchman  to  be  then,  air  ?"  a^Led  I, 
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gloomUy.  "  Oh,  either  a  madman,  a 
spy,  or  something  worse  I  Just  guess 
what  he  asked  me  suddenly  one 
morning, — ^why,  if  I  weren't  a  distin- 
guished javonf,  and  wouldn't  like  to 
study  the  botany  of  some  island  I 
'  No,  Monsienr,  not  at  all,'  replied  I, 
tnfoarfally  bad  French.  'The  geo- 
logy, then  ?'  persisted  he,  with  a  ca- 
rious gleam  in  his  fieioe  black  eyes — 
'  does  the  researdi  of  Monsieur  lie  in 
that  direction?'  'Why  no,'  I  an- 
swered carelessly,  'I  don't  care  a 
9acre  about  stones,  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  indeed;  indigo  is  my  particular 
line,  which  may  be  called  botany,  in 
a  way — ^I'm  perhaps  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  it,  M<msieur  1'  The  French- 
man leant  his  tufted  chin  on  his 
hand,"  continued  Mr  Bollock, "  medi- 
tated a  bit,  then  glanced  at  me  again, 
as  if  he  didnt  care  though  I  were 
studying  sea-weed  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean  rolling  round  us,  and 
stalked  down  stairs.  Then  he  took 
to  Mrs  Brady  again,  and  lastly  to  the 
Yankee,  iidioee  conversations  with 
him,  I  fancy,  had  a  twang  of  both 
commerce  and  politics."  "  What  do 
you  thmk  of  it  all,  Mr  Bollock?"  in- 
quired I,  rather  listlessly.  "  It  didn't 
strike  me  at  the  time,"  said  the 
planter,  "  but  now,  I  just  ask  you, 
Collins,  if  there  ain't  a  certain  great 
personage  studying  geology  at  pre- 
sent in  a  oortain  i^and,  not  very  far 
away,  I  suppose,  where  there's  plenty 
of  it,  and  aenced  little  botany,  too,  I 
imagine  ?"  To  this  question  of  the 
old  gentleman's  I  gave  nothing  but  a 
half  sti^id  sort  of  stare,  thinking  as  I 
was  at  the  same  time  of  something 
else  I  cared  more  about. 

"  By  Jupiter!  tiiougfa,"  cried  I  on  a 
sudden,  "  instead  of  heaving  the  ship 
to,  I  do  believe  we've  set  topmast- 
stu'nsails,  judging  from  the  way  she 
pitches  into  the  water;  there's  the 
brig  nearing  the  wind  a  point  or  two 
in  diase,  too ; — ^why,  the  fellow  that 
has  charge  of  the  deck  must  be  mad, 
sir  I"  Next  minute  the  fire  out  of 
one  of  her  bow-chasers  flashed  out 
behind  the  blue  back  of  a  swell,  and 
the  sudden  thud  of  it  came  rolling 
down  to  leeward  over  the  space  be- 
twixt us,  angrily,  so  tospeak ;  as  the 
brig's  fore-course  mounted  with  a 
wave,  the  sun  shining  clear  on  the 
seams  and  reef-points,  till  you  caught 
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sight  of  the  anchor  hanging  from  one 
bow,  and  the  men  ronnlng  in  her  lee 
sta'nsail-booms  upon  the  yardarms. 
The  planter  and  I  went  on  deck  at 
once,  where  we  fonnd  a  fine  breeze 
blowing,  far  ont  of  sight  of  land, 
the  Indiaman  mshing  luiead  stately 
enough ;  while  onr  young  fourth  officer 
appeared  to  have  just  woke  up,  and 
the  watch  were  still  rubbing  their 
eyes,  as  if  every  man  had  been 
^*  caulking  it,'*  after  last  night's  work. 
Even  Mr  Finch,  when  he  came  has- 
tily up,  seemed  rather  doubtful  what 
to  do,  till  the  salt  old  thurd-mate  as- 
sured him  the  blig  was  a  British 
sloop-of-war,  as  any  one  accustomed 
to  Ironing  sticks  and  canvass  at 
sea  could  tell  by  this  time;  upon 
which  our  topsails  were  clued  u]^,  stn*n- 
sails  boom-ended,  and  the  ship  hove 
into  the  wind  to  wait  for  the  brig. 

When  the  brig's  mainyard  swung 
aback  within  fiSv  fathoms  of  our 
weather- quarter,  hailing  us  as  she 
brought  to,  I  had  plenty  to  thmkof,  for 
my  part.  There  she  was,  as  square- 
countered  and  flat-breasted  a  ten-gun 
model  as  ever  ran  her  nose  under  salt 
water,  or  turned  the  turtle  in  a  Bahama 
squall;  though  pleasant  enough  she 
looked,  dipping  as  we  rose,  and  pran- 
cing up  opposite  us  again  with  a 
curtsey,  the  brine  dripping  from  her 
bright  copper  sheathmg,  the  epau- 
lets and  gold  bands  glancing  above 
her  black  bulwark,  topped  by  the 
white  hammock-cloth;  marines  in 
her  waist,  the  men  clustering  forward 
to  see  us,  and  squinting  shajrp  up 
at  our  top-hamper.  It  made  one 
ashamed,  to  take  in  the  taunt,  light- 
some set  her  spars  had,  tall  and 
white,  with  a  rake  in  them,  and  every 
rope  running  clean  to  its  place ;  not 
a  spot  about  her,  hull  or  rig,  but  all 
English  and  ship-shape,  to  the  very 
gather  of  her  courses  and  top-gallant 
sails  in  the  lines,  and  the  snowy  hol- 
low her  two  broad  topsails  made 
for  the  wind,  as  they  brought  it  in 
betwixt  them  to  keep  her  steady  on 
the  spot.  "  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
sloop  Podargus!"  came  back  m  ex- 
change for  our  mate's  answer;  and 
though  'twas  curious  to  me  to  think 
of  meeting  the  uniform  again  in  five 
minutes,  X  saw  plainlythis  was  one 
of  the  nice  points  that  Westwood  and 
I  might  have  to  weather.    Your  brig- 


alive,  so  far  as  regards  boarding  a 
merchant  craft ;  if  they  find  the  least 
smell  of  a  rat,  they'll  overhaul  your 
hold  to  the  very  dunnage  about  the 
keelson ;  and  I  knew  that,  if  they  made 
out  Westwood,  they'd  be  sure  to  have 
me  too ;  so  yon  mav  fancy  that,  during 
the  short  time  her  boat  took  to 
drop  and  pull  under  our  quarter,  I 
was  making  up  my  mind  as  to  the 
course.  In  fact,  I  was  almost  resolved 
to  leave  the  ship  at  any  rate,  feeling 
as  I  did  after  what  I'd  heard ;  but 
while  most  of  the  passengers  were  run- 
ning about  and  calling  below  for  their 
shoes,  and  what  not,  the  Judge  and  his 
daughter  came  out  of  the  roundhouse, 
and  I  caught  a  single  glance  from  her  for 
a  moment,  as  she  turned  to  look  at  the 
brig,  that  held  me  at  the  instant  like 
an  anchor  in  a  strong  tideway.  I 
kept  my  breath  as  the  lieutcmant's 
hand  laid  hold  of  the  manrope  at  the 
head  of  the  side-ladder,  expecting  his 
first  question ;  while  he  swung  him- 
self actively  on  deck,  looking  round 
for  a  second,  and  followed  by  another; 
the  wide-awake-looking  young  middy 
in  the  boat  folding  his  arms,  and 
squinting  up  sideways  at  the  ladies 
with  an  air  as  knowing  as  if  he'd  lived 
fifty  years  in  the  world,  instead  of 
perhaps  thirteen. 

The  younger  of  the  lieutenants 
took  off  his  cap  most  politely,  eyeing 
the  fair  passengers  with  as  much 
respect  as  he  gave  cool  indifference  to 
the  cadets;  the  other,  who  was  a 
careful-like,  working  first-luff,  said 
directly  to  Mr  Finch— "  Well,  sir, 
yon  seemed  inclined  to  lead  us  a  bit 
of  a  chase — ^but  I  don't  think,"  added 
he,  smiling  from  the  Indiaman  to  the 
brig,  "you'd  have  cost  us  much 
trouble  after  all  I "  Here  Finch  hur- 
ried out  his  explanation,  in  a  half- 
sulky  way,  when  the  naval  man  cut 
him  short  by  saying  that  "  Captain 
Wallis  desired  to  know"  if  we  had 
touched  at  St  Helena.  "  May  I  ask, 
sir,"  went  on  the  officer,  finding  we 
had  preferred  the  Cape,  "  if  yoii  com- 
mand this  vessel— or  is  the  master  not 
on  deck— Captain — Captain  Wilson, 
I  think  you  said?"  The  mate  said 
something  in  a  lower  voice,  and  the 
lieutenant  bared  his  head  more  re- 
spectfully than  before,  seeing  the 
Company's  ensign,  which  had  been 
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lowered  half-apeak  while  the  boat  was 
under  onr  side;  after  which  Finch 
drew  him  to  the  capstan,  telling  him, 
as  I  guessed,  the  whole  affair  of  the 
schooner,  by  way  of  a  great  exploit, 
with  hints  of  her  being  a  pirate  or 
suchlike.  The  brig*s  officer,  how- 
ever, was  evidently  too  busy  a  man, 
and  seemingly  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
get  back,  for  listening  much  to  such  a 
rigmarole,  as  he  no  doubt  thought  it ; 
they  had  been  at  the  Cape,  and  were 
bound  for  St  Helena  again,  where 
she  was  one  of  the  cruisers  on  guard ; 
so  that  what  with  Finch*s  story,  and 
what  with  the  crowd  round  the  second 
lieutenant,  all  anxious  to  get  the 
news,  I  saw  it  wouldn^t  cost  West- 
wood  and  me  great  pains  to  keep 
dear  of  notice.  There  were  some 
riots  in  London,  and  three  men  hanged 
for  a  horrid  murder,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  death,  not  to  speaJi 
of  a  child  bom  with  two  heads,  or 
something^all  since  we  left  England. 
Then  there  was  Lord  Exmouth  come 
home  from  Algiers,  and  Fort  Hattrass, 
I  think  it  was,  taken  in  India,  which 
made  every  cadet  prick  up  his  ears ; 
Admiral  Plampin  was  arrived  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  too,  in  the  Con- 
queror, seventy-four,  and  on  his  way 
steering  for  St  Helena,  to  take  Sir 
Pulteney  Malcolm's  place.  All  of  a 
sndden,  I  heard  the  young  luff  begin 
to  mention  a  captain  of  a  frigate's 
having  been  shot  two  months  ago,  by 
his  own  first  lieutenant,  on  Southsea 
Beach,  and  the  lieutenant  being  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  off  in  some  out- 
ward-bound ship.  "By  the  bye," 
said  the  officer  to  Mr  Bollock,  "  yon 
must  have  left  about  that  time-ndid 
you  touch  at  Portsmouth  ?"  "  Why, 
yes,"  answered  the  planter,  "  we  did. 
What  were  the  parties*  names  ?"  I 
edged  over  to  Westwood  near  the 
head  of  the  companion,  and  whispered 
to  him  to  go  below  to  our  berth,  in  case 
of  their  happening  to  attend  to  us 
more  particularly ;  and  the  farther 
apart  we  two  kept,  the  better,  I 
thought.  The  officer  at  once  gave 
Captain  Duncombe's  name,  but  didn't 
remember  the  other,  on  which  he 
turned  to  his  first  lieutenant  with,  "  I 
say,  Mr  Aldridge,  d'you  recollect  the 
man's  name  that  shot  the  captain  of 
the  N'Oreste,  as  they  called  her?" 
"  What,  that  bad  business?"  said  the 


other ;  "no,  Mr  Moore,  I  really  don't 
— I  hope  he's  far  enough  off  by  this 
time!"  My  breath  came  again  at 
this,  for  it  had  just  come  into  my  mind 
that  Finch,  who  was  close  by,  had 
got  hold  of  the  name,  although  he 
fancied  it  mine.  I  was  sauntering 
down  the  stair,  thinking  how  mn<£ 
may  hang  at  times  on  a  man's  good 
memory,  when  I  heard  the  first  lieu- 
tenant say,  "By  the  bye,  though,  now 
I  recollect,  wasn't  it  Westwood  ?  " 
"  Yes,  yes,  Westwood  it  was  I "  sud 
the  other ;  then  came  an  exclamation 
from  Finch,  and  shortly  after  he  and 
the  first  lieutenant  stepped  down  toge- 
ther, talking  privatelv  of  the  matter,. 
I  suppose ;  to  the  cuddy,  where  I  had 
gone  mysedf.  The  lieutenant  looked 
up  at  me  seriously  once  or  twice,  then 
went  on  deck,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  brig's  boat  was  pulling 
towards  her  again,  whUe  the  passen- 
gers flocked  below  to  breakfast.  I 
saw  the  thing  was  settled ;  the  mate 
could  scarce  keep  in  his  triumph,  as  he 
eyed  me  betwixt  surprise  and  dislike^ 
though  rather  more  respectfully  than 
before.  As  for  Westwood,  he  sat 
down  with  the  rest,  quite  ignorant  of 
what  had  turned  up ;  notwithstanding 
he  threw  an  uneasy  look  or  two- 
through  the  cuddy  port  at  the  brig, 
still  curveting  to  windwafd  of  us,, 
with  her  mainyard  aback:  for  my 
part,  I  made  up  my  mind,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it. 

'Twas  no  matter  to  me  now  where 
I  went ;  whereas,  with  Westwood,  it 
was  but  a  toss-up  betwixt  a  rope  and 
a  prison,  if  they  sent  him  back  to« 
England.  No  fear  of  my  being  tried 
in  his  place,  of  course;  but  if  there, 
had  been,  why,  to  get  away  both  from 
him  and  her^  I'd  have  run  the  chance !. 
There  was  a  bitter  sort  of  a  pleasure, 
even,  in  the  thought  of  taking  one's- 
self  out  of  the  way — to  some  purpose,, 
too,  if  I  saved  a  fellow  like  my  old 
schoolmate  from  a  court-martial  sen- 
tence, and  a  man  far  worthier  to  win 
the  heart  of  such  a  creature  than  my- 
self;  while  the  worst  of  it  was,  I  was 
afraid  I'd  have  come  to  hate  Tom 
Westwood,  if  we  had  staid  near  each 
other  much  longer.  Accordingly,  I  no 
sooner  heard  the  dip  of  the  gig's  oars 
coming  alongside  again,  than  one  of  the 
stewards  brought  me  a  quiet  message 
from  Mr  Finch,  that  he  wanted  to  see 
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me  on  deck;  upon  which  I  rose  off  my 
chair  jost  as  qnietlj,  and  walked  np 
the  companion.  The  fkct  was — as 
the  Mow  conld  scarce  ha^e  ventared 
to  look  his  passengers  in  the  face 
again  after  a  low  pieoe  of  woik  like 
this — ^'twas  his  cue  to  ke^  all  under- 
hand, and  probably  lay  it  to  the  score 
of  my  actions  aboard,  or  something ; 
howerer,  he  couldn't  throw  any  dost 
of  the  kind  in  the  second  lieutenant's 
eyes,  who  gave  him  a  cold  glance  as 
be  stepped  on  deck,  and,  picking  me 
out  at  once  where  I  stood,  inquired  if 
I  were  tiie  person.  The  first  mate 
nodded,  wheraupon  the  brig's  officer 
walked  towards  me,  with  a  gentle- 
manly enough  bow,  and,  "I  regret  to 
have  to  stilte,  sir,"  said  he,  "that 
Captain  WaUis  desires  to  see  you, 
parttatlarhf^  aboard  the  brig."  **  In- 
deed, sir,"  answered  I,  showing  very 
little  snrprise,  I  daresay,  gloomy  as  I 
felt ;  "  then  the  sooner  the  better,  I 
suppose."  "Why,  yes,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  seemhigly  confused  lest  he 
should  meet  my  eye,  "  we're  anxious 
to  make  use  of  this  breeze,  yon— you 
know,  sir."  "  Hadn't  Mr  Comne— 
this  gentleman^better  take  his  traps 
with  him.  Lieutenant  Moore?"  said 
Pinch,  free  and  easy  wise.  "  ]f  o,  sir," 
said  theyoung  officer,  sternly, "  wecaa 
spare  time*  to  send  for  them,  if  neces- 
skry;  of  course  you  will  keep  the 
Indiaaan  in  the  whid,  sir,  till  the  brig 
squares  h^  mamyard."  I  gave  Finch 
a  smgie  look  of  sheer  contempt,  and 
swung  myself  down  by  the  manropes 
from  the  gangway  into  the  boat ;  the 
lieutenant  followed  me,  and  next 
minute  we  were  pulling  for  the  brig's 
quarter.  The  moment  I  found  my- 
self out  of  the  Seringapatam,  how- 
ever, my- heart  nigh-hand  f&iled  me, 
more  especially  at  sight  of  the  quarter- 
gallery  window  I  had  seen  the  light 
from,  on  the  smooth  of  the  swell,  that 
first  night  we  got  to  sea.  I  even  be- 
gan to  think  if  there  weren't  some 
way  of  passing  mrsdf  clear  off, 
without  hauling  in  Westwood ;  but  it 
wouldn't  do.  Before  I  well  knew,  we 
were  on  board,  and  the  lieutenant 
showing  me  down  the  afler  hatchway 
to  the  captain's  cabin. 

The  captain  was  sitthig  with  one 
fbot  upon  the  carronade  in  his  outer 
cabin,  looking  through  the  port  at  the 
heavy  Indiaman,  as  she  cAued  about 


and  plnnged  in  the  blue  surge,  with 
all  sorts  of  ugly  ropes  hanghig  finmn 
her  bows,  dirty  pairs  of  trousers  tow- 
ing clear  of  the  water  when  she  lifted, 
and  rus^  stains  at  her  liawse-holes. 
A  stont-boilt,  hard-featured  man  he 
was,  with  bushy  black  eyebrows,  and 
giTEsled  black  hair  and  whisken,  not 
to  speak  of  a  queer,  anxious,  uneasy 
look  in  the  ke^  of  his  eyes  when  he 
turned  to  me.  However,  he  got  half 
up  on  my  coming  in,  and  I  saw  he 
was  lame  a  little  of  one  foot,  whOe  he 
overhauled  me  all  over  with  his  eye. 
"  Vm  sorry  to  have  to  send  fbr  you  in 
this  way,  sir,"  said  he,  rather  surprised 
at  my  rig,  apparently — "  curst  sorry, 
sir,  and  no  more  about  it ;  but  I  can't 
help  it,  confound  me — must  do  my 
du^."  "Certauily,sir,"Isaid,  "In 
fact,"  said  Captain  Wallis,  "the 
Admiral  ordered  us  to  see  after  yon 
-^Mm,  that's  to  saj^— «t  the  Cw^ 
you  know."  "Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  I, 
watching  Ae  Indiaman's  poq[>-net- 
thigs  through  tiie  port  over  his  head, 
as  he  sat  down.  "Pooh,  pooh,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  you  can't  be  the  man — 
just  say  you  don't  belong  to  the  service 
—confound it, rill)a8S you  1"  "Why, 
sir,"  said  I,  "  I  can't  exactly  say  that.^* 
"I  hear  you're  Westwood  of  the 
Orestes,  though,"  said  he ;  "  now  I 
don't  ask  you  to  say  no,  shr — but 
everybody  knew  the  Orestes,  and  I 
don't  like  the  thing,  I  must  say — so 
perhaps  you're  aUe  to  swear  he  is  not 
aboard  the  Indiaman — just  now, 
you  know,  mr^Juitnow^  eh?"  This 
tack  of  his  rather  dumfoundered  nra, 
seeing  ttte  captain  of  the  brig  meant 
it  well ;  but  deuced  unlucky  kindnesa 
it  was,  smce  I  couldn't  swear  to  tira 
very  thing  he  fknded  so  safe,  and  his 
glance  was  as  quick  as  lightning,  so 
he  caught  the  sense  of  my  blank  hM>k 
in  a  moment ;  as  I  fiEuided,  at  least. 
"The  fact  is,  sir,"  added  he,  "Ae 
surgeon  told  me  just  now  he  knows 
Lieutenant  Westwood  well  enough 
by  sight,  so  they  locked  him  upl 
ion  see  we  could  have  made  yoa 
out  at  any  rate,  sup — however,  we'll 
let  the  doctor  stay  till  we're  dear  of 
the  Indiaman,  I  thmk  I"  "Then 
you  take  me  for  the  gentleman  yon 
speak  of,  Captabi  Wallis?"  asked  I 
faintly ;  for  at  the  same  moment  I 
could  see  a  light-coloured  dress  and  a 
white  ribbon  fluttering  on  the  Serin- 
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l^patam^s  poop,  the  look  of  which 
^lent  the  blood  about  my  heart  Twaa 
hard  to  settle  betwixt  a  feeling  of  the 
kind,  and  fear  for  Westwood;  it 
fitruck  me  Captain  Wallis  wasn^t 
-yery  eager  in  the  affair,  and  'twas  on 
iDy  lips  to  aasore  him  I  wasi't  the 
man.  "  Harkee,'*  broke  in  he,  with 
almost  a  wink,  and  a  smile  ready  to 
break  ont  on  his  mouth,  "  the  short 
4Uid  the  long  of  it  is.  Til  take  youl 
We  must  haye  somebody  to  show  in 
the  case;  though  now  I  remember, 
there  was  some  one  else  said  toVe 
.gone  <^  with  yon— bat  we  won't 
trouUe  him  I  If  weVe  brought  away 
the  wrong  man,  why,  hang  it,  so  mwji 
the  bettw !  If  you're  Westwood,  I 
<:an  teU  you,  tbBy'll  run  ye  up  to  a 
yardann,  sir  I  Much  more  comfiM*t- 
able  than  ten  years  or  so  in  a  jail,  too, 
as  as  no  one  knows  better  than  /  do 
myself."  Here  the  ciH[)tain's  face 
dariMned,  his  eye  g^eanied,  and  he 
xose  with  a  limp  to  ring  a  hand-bell 
on  the  table.  "  White,^'  said  he  to 
the  marine  that  put  his  head  in  at 
the  door,  with  his  hand  up  to  it, 
^'  Desire  the  first  lieutenant,  from  me, 
to  send  a  boat  aboard  fcnr  this  gentle- 
man's things."  "Tm  afraid,  sir," 
•continued  he  gravely  to  me,  ^'  you'll 
have  to  reckon  yoursdf  under  arrest, 
— but  youll  find  the  g^tlemen  in  the 
gnn-ro<MB  good  company,  I  hope,  for 
a  ^  or  two,  till  we  maike  St  Helena." 
1  saw  the  captain's  mind  was  made 
up,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  didn't 
know  what  to  say  ag^unst  it;  but 
■q;)eak  I  could  not,  so  with  a  stiff  bow 
and  a  wk.  sort  of  a  smile  I  turned 
•out  of  the  door,  and  walked  along  to 
the  gun-room,  which  was  empty.  I 
couLi  see  the  boat  soon  after  under 
the  ship's  side,  dipping  and  rising  as 
they  handed  down  my  couple  of  port- 
manteans  to  the  man-o'-war's-mMi ; 
the  young  reefer  came  down  again  aa 
nimble  as  a  monkey,  with  some  letters 
in  lus  hand,  took  oiOT  his  cap  to  some 
ladles  above,  and  sang  out  to  give 
way ;  five  or  six  flashing  feathoB  of 
the  oars  in  the  sunlight,  and  they 
were  ocmung  round  the  brig's  stem. 
The  brig  was  just  squaring  away  her 
main-yi^  at  the  whistle  from  the 
iKMUswain's  mates,  when  the  whole 
run  of  the  Indiaman's  bulwarks  was 
isrowded  wi&  the  passengers'  and 
nen's  fiaoes,  watching  the  brig  gather 


way  to  pass  ahead ;  I  could  hear  the 
ofllcers  on  deck  hail  the  India  mates, 
wishing  them  a  good  voyage;  the 
ladies  bowing  and  waving  their  hand- 
kMchiefe  to  the  British  union-jack. 
Some  sort  of  confusion  seemed  to  get 
up,  however,  about  tiie  ship's  taflOrail, 
where  Bollock,  FOrd,  and  some  others 
were  standing  together;  the  planter 
jumped  up  all  at  once  on  the  quarter- 
mouldings  nearest  the  brig,  then 
jumped  down  again,  and  his  straw 
hat  could  be  seen  hurrying  toward 
the  quarterdeck.  Next  I  caught  a 
bright  glimpse  of  Violet  Hyde's  face, 
as  the  SOB  shot  on  it  finee  of  the  awn- 
ings—4ier  eyes  wandering  with  the 
brig's  motion,  I  foncied,  along  the 
deck  above  me;  tiU  suddenly  she 
seemed  to  start,  and  Westwood  ap- 
peared behind  her.  The  next  thing  I 
saw  was  the  black-fiMsed  figure-head 
of  tiie  Seringi^imtam  rising  below  her 
bowsprit,  about  sixty  yards  from  ^tm 
ffun^room  port  wh^re  I  was,  and 
down  she  went  again  with  a  heavy 
plash,  as  Tom  Westwood  himself 
leapt  up  between  the  knight-heads  at 
the  bow,  hailing  the  bri^  deck  with 
a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  '^  Ahoy !— tJie 
Podaigns  ahoy! — ^for  mercy's  sake 
heave  to  again,  sur !"  he  sung  out ; 
<'rm  the  man  you  want  I"  ^^The 
Indiamaa  ahoy!"  I  heard  Captain 
Wallis  himself  hail  back,  '^what 
d'ye  say  ?"  The  creak  of  our  yards^ 
with  the  flap  of  the  jib,  and  the 
men's  fset,  drowned  Westwood's 
second  hail,  as  it  came  sharp  up  to 
windward ;  the  sailors  hi  the  India- 
man's  bows  were  griming  at  him 
behind,  while  the  &rst  lieutenant  of  the 
brig  shouted  gruffiy  tiiat  she  had  no 
Ume  to  wait  for  m(ve  letters ;  and  I 
heard  the  gun-room  steward  say  to 
the  marine,  on  going  out  with  the 
duty  brealdia^  doth,  he  wondered  if 
^  that  parson  cove  thought  the  Pedar- 
kis  vanted  a  chapling!"  or  was  only 
(« vun  of  these  filers  that's  so  trouble- 
some to  see  the  French  HanpercMr  1 " 
"Wdl,**  said  tibe  marine,  "'twas 
pretty  queer  if  he  took  the  PedarUs  for 
the  ship  to  carry  him  there  1  I  don't 
think  the  captain  would  let  a  rat  mto 
tiie island,  ifhe  could  hdp it!"  '^Not 
he,"  said  the  steward;  "  plenty  of  'em 
m  ab-eady,  Vite,  my  man— I  do  think 
they  used  to  swim  off  on  board  herOr 
bythewaythedieeseventi"  AUthl» 
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time  I  never  stirred  from  the  port, 
watching  with  my  chin  on  the  mnacle 
of  the  gun  tUI  the  Indiaman  was  half 
a  mile  to  windwu^  of  ns,  her  big  hnll 
still  rising  and  falling  on  the  same 
swells,  topped  with  dosters  of  heads ; 
her  topsails  lowered  in  honour  of  the 
flag,  the  ensign  blowing  out  half-mast 
high  for  the  death  of  Captain  William- 
son :  a  long  wash  of  the  water  ran 
outside  the  brig*s  timbers,  surge  after 
surge,  and  the  plunge  at  her  bows 
showed  how  fast  she  began  to  run 
nor'-westward  before  the  wind.  You 
may  well  fancy  my  state,  afler  all  I'd 
done  for  weeks;  in  fact,  one  scarce 
knew  the  extent  of  what  he*d  felt, 
what  heM  looked  forward  to,  till  he 
found  himself  fairly  adrift  from  it: 
'twould  eyen  have  been  nothing,  after 
all,  conld  I  just  have  thought  of  Violet 
Hyde  as  Td  done  two  hours  ago,  on 
waking,  with  last  night  in  the  river  on 
my  mind.  As  it  was,  'twould  have 
taken  little  to  make  me  jump  out  of 
the  port  into  the  sweep  of  blue  water 
sweUing  toward  the  brig's  counter ; 
the  Seringapatam  being  by  this  time 
astern.  I  couldn't  even  see  her,  or 
aught  save  the  horizon,  to  windward ; 
but  at  this  moment  the  young  second 
Heutenant  came  below,  and,  seeing 
me,  he  began  in  a  polite  enough  way, 
with  a  kindly  manner  about  it,  trying 
to  raise  my  spirits.  ''  I  suppose,  sir," 
said  I,  rather  sulkily,  I  daresay,  '^  I 
can  have  a  berth  just  now  ?"  ^'  Oh, 
certainly,"  said  he,  "  the  steward  has 
orders  to  see  to  it  at  once.  Will  you 
oome  on  deck  a  minute  or  two,  in  the 
meantime,  sir  ?" 

I  looked  back  from  the  ship  astern 
to  the  brig-of-war's  clean  white  decks, 
flush  fore  and  aft,  with  the  men  all 
forward  at  their  stations,  neatly  dress- 
ed in  regular  man-o'-war  style,  every 
one  alike — a  sight  that  would  have 
done  me  good  at  another  time,  small 
as  she  was  by  comparison;  but  the 
very  thought  of  the  Indiaman's  lum- 
bering poop  and  galleries  was  too 
much  for  me — 'twas  as  if  you'd  knock- 
ed out  those  two  round-house  doors  of 
hers,  and  let  in  a  gush  of  bare  sky 
instead.  The  ship-shape  man-o'-war 
cut  of  things  was  nothing,  I  fancied,  to 
the  snug  spot  under  those  top-gallant 
bulwarks  of  hers,  and  the  breezy  poop 
all  a-flutter  with  muslin  of  an  evening, 
where  you  found  books  and  little  bas- 


ket affurs  stuck  into  the  coils  of  rope  r 
I  thought  the  old  Seringapatam  never 
looked  so  well,  as  she  commenced 
trimming  sail  on  a  wind,  beginning  to 
go  drive  ahead,  with  a  white  foam  at 
her  bows,  and  her  whole  length 
broadside-on  to  us.  All  at  once  we 
saw  her  clue  up  courses  and  to'-gal- 
lant-saib,  till  she  was  standing  slowly 
off"  under  the  three  topsails  and  jib ; 
the  two  lieutenants  couldn't  under- 
stand what  she  was  about,  and  the 
captain  put  the  glass  to  his  eye,  after 
which  he  said  something  to  the  second 
lieutenant,  who  went  forward  directly. 
The  next  thing  I  saw  was  the  India- 
man  coming  up  in  the  wind  again  for 
about  a  minute;  she  had  her  stem 
nearly  to  us,  when  the  moment  after, 
as  she  rose  upon  a  long  sea,  you  saw 
something  flash  white  off  her  lee- gang- 
way in  the  sunlight,  that  dropped 
against  it  into  the  hollow  of  a  wave. 
The  next  minute  she  fell  off  again 
with  her  topsails  full,  and  the  first 
shower  of  spray  was  rising  across  her 
forefoot,  when  the  flash  of  a  gun  broke 
out  of  her  side,  and  the  sound  came 
down  to  us;  then  a  second  and  a 
third.  The  brig  gave  her  the  same- 
number  in  answer,  and  as  soon  as  the 
smoke  betwixt  us  had  deared  away, 
the  ship  could  be  seen  under  full  sail 
to  the  south-westward  by  west. 
"  Thats  her  poor  skipper's  hammock 
dropped  alongside,  gentlemen  1"  said 
Captain  Wallis  to  hts  officers ;  ''God 
be  with  him  1"  ''  Amen  1"  said  the- 
flrst  lieutenant,  and  we  put  our  caps 
on  again.  "  Set  stu'nsalls,  Mr  Ald- 
ridge,"  said  the  captain,  limping  down 
the  hatchway:  as  for  me,  I  leant  I 
don't  know  how  long  over  the  brig's 
taffrail,  watching  the  ship's  canvass 
grow  in  one,  through  the  width  of  air 
betwixt  us ;  my  heart  full,  as  may  be 
supposed,  not  to  say  what  notions 
came  into  my  head  of  what  might 
happen  to  her  under  Finch's  charge, 
ere  she  reached  Bombay.  No  one  be- 
longing to  the  brig  spoke  to  me,  out 
of  kindness,  no  doubt ;  and  the  ship 
was  hull-down  on  the  horizon,  to  my 
fancy  with  somewhat  of  a  figure  like 
A«r<,  when  she  stood  with  the  Cash- 
mere shawl  over  her  head  in  the 
dusk.  Then  I  went  gloomily  down 
to  my  berth,  where  I  kept  close 
by  myself  till  I  fell  asleep,  though 
the    gnn-room    steward    was    sent 
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more  than  once  to  ask  me  to  join  the 
officers. 

It  wasn^t  till  the  next  day,  in  fact, 
when  I  went  on  the  qaarterdeck  at 
noon,  wearied  for  a  fresher  gulp  of 
air,  that  I  saw  any  of  them ;  and  the 
breeze  having  fallen  lighter  that  morn- 
ing, they  were  too  busy  trimming  sail 
and  hamonring  her  to  give  me  mach 
notice.  I  mnst  say  I  had  seldom  seen 
a  commander  seem  more  impatient 
abont  the  sailing  of  his  craft,  in  time  of 
peace,  than  the  captain  of  the  Podargos 
appeared  to  be;  walking  the  star- 
board side  as  fast  as  the  halt  in  his  gait 
wonld  let  him,  and  the  anxions  turn 
of  his  eyes  plainer  than  before,  while 
he  looked  from  the  brig^s  spread  of 
stn'nsails  to  the  horizon,  through  the 
glass,  which,  I  may  say,  he  never 
once  laid  down.  From  where  the 
briff  spoke  the  Indlamen,  to  St 
Helena,  wonld  be  abont  two  or  three 
days'  sail  with  a  fair  wind,  at  the 
ordinary  strength  of  the  sonth-east 
trade ;  though,  at  this  rate,  it  might 
cost  ns  twice  the  time.  I  noticed  the 
men  on  the  forecastle  look  to  each 
other  now  and  then  knowingly,  at 
some  fresh  sign  of  the  captain's  im- 
patience ;  and  the  second  lientenant 
told  me  in  a  low  voice,  with  his  head 
over  the  side  near  mine,  Captain 
Waliis  had  been  out  of  sorts  ever 
since  they  lost  sight  of  the  island. 
♦♦  Yon'd  suppose,  sir,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, **  that  old  Nap  was  his  sweet- 
heart, by  the  way  he  watches  over 
him ;  and  now,  I  fancy,  he's  afraid  St 
Helena  may  be  snnk  in  blue  water 
while  we  were  away  I  In  fact,  Mr 
Westwood,"  added  he,  "it  looks 
devilish  like  as  if  it  had  come  up  from 
Davy  Jones,  all  standing ;  so  I  don't 
see  why  it  shouldn't  go  down  to  him 
again  some  day ;  I  can  tell  yon  it's 
tiresome  work  cruising  to  windward 
there,  thongh,  and  we  aren't  idle  at 
all ! "  "  Did  you  ever  see  the  French 
Emperor  yourself,  sir  ?"  asked  I— for 
I  must  say  the  thought  of  nearing  the 

S risen  such  a  man  was  in  made  me  a 
ttle  curious.  "  Never,  sir,  except  at 
a  mile's  distonce,"  said  the  second 
lieutenant;  "indeed,  it's  hard  to  get 
a  pass,  nnless  you  know  the  governor. 
But  I've  a  notion,"  continued  he,  "the 
governor's  carefulness  is  nothing  to 
our  skipper's!  Indeed,  they  tell  a 
queer  story  of  how  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 


was  gulled  for  months  together,  when 
he  was  governor  of  Capri  island,  in 
the  Mediterranean.  As  for  the  cap- 
tain,>gain,  you'd  seek>  long  time  ere 
yon  found  a  better  seaman—he's  as 
wide  awake,  too,  as  Nelson  himself— 
while  the  cnrions  thing  is,  I  believe, 
he  never  once  clapped  eyes  on  Bnona- 

Earte  in  his  life  I  But  good  cause  he 
as  to  hate  him,  you  know,  Mr  West- 
wood  I "  "  Indeed,"  said  I,  taking  a 
moment's  interest  in  the  thing ;  and  I 
was  just  going  to  ask  the  reason,  when 
the  first  lieutenant  came  over  to  say. 
Captain  Waliis  wonld  be  glad  if  I 
would  dine  with  him  in  the  cabin. 

At  dinner-time,  accordingly,  I  put 
on  a  coat,  for  the  first  time,  less  like 
those  the  cadets  in  the  Seringapatam 
wore,  and  went  aft,  where  I  found  the 
first  lieutenant  and  a  midshipman  with 
the  captain.  He  did  his  best  to  soften 
my  case,  as  I  saw  by  his  whole  man- 
ner during  dinner;  after  which,  no 
sooner  had  the  reefer  had  his  one 
glass  of  wine,  than  he  was  sent 
on  deck  to  look  out  to  windward. 
"WeD,  sir,"  said  Captain  Waliis 
thereupon,  turning  from  his  first  luff 
to  me,  "  I'm  sorry  for  this  disagree- 
able business!  I  believe  yon  deny 
being  the  person  at  all,  though?" 
"Why,  sir,"  aaid  I,  "I  am  cer- 
tainly no  more  the  first  lientenant  of 
the  Orestes  than  yourself.  Captain 
Waliis !  Twas  all  owing  to  a  mis- 
take of  that  India  mate,  who  owed  me 
a  grudge."  "  Oh,  oh,  I  see !"  replied 
he,  beginning  to  smile,  "the  whole 
matter's  as  plain  as  a  handspike,  Mr 
Aldridge  I  But  I  couldn't  do  less,  on 
the  information  1 "  "  However,  sir, " 
put  in  the  first  lieutenant,  "  there's  no 
doubt  the  real  man  must  have  been  in 
the  ship,  or  the  mistake  could  not 
have  happened,  sir ! "  "  Well— you 
look  at  things  too  square,  Aldridge," 
said  the  captain.  "All  you've  got 
to  do,  I  hope,  sir,  is  just  to  prove 
yon're  not  Westwood ;  and  if  yon 
want  still  to  go  out  to  the  East  Indies, 
why,  I  daresay  yon  won't  be  long  of 
finding  some  outward-bound  ship  or 
other  off  James  Town.  Only,  I'd  ad- 
vise you,  sir,  to  have  your  case  over 
with  Sir  Pulteney,  before  Admural 
Plampin  comes  in — as  I  fear  he  wonld 
send  you  to  England."  "  It  matters 
little  to  me,  sir,"  I  answered ;  "  see- 
ing the  reason  I  had  for  gomg  out 
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hftppens  to  be  done  with."  Here  I 
oooldn^t  help  the  blood  rising  in  mj 
face ;  while  Captain  Wallis's  steadf 
eye  turned  o£f  me,  and  I  heard  him  say 
in  a  lower  key  to  the  lieatenant,  he 
didn^t  think  it  was  a  matter  for  a 
court-martial  at  all.  **Poohf  Ald- 
ridgel"  said  he,  '^some  pretty  giri 
amongst  the  passengers  in  the  case,  I 
wager!"  "Why,"  retnived  Ald- 
ridge,  carelessly,  "  I  heard  Mr  Moore 
say  some  of  the  ladies  were  pretty 
enough,  especially  one — some  India 
Jadge  or  other^s  yoong  daughter — ^I 
believe  he  was  in  natures  about,  sir." 
This  sort  of  thing,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, was  like  touching  one  on  the 
raw  with  a  marlin-spike ;  when  the 
-captain  asked  me,  partly  to  smooth  it 
over,  maybe, — "  By  the  bye,  sir,  Mr 
Aldridge  tells  me  there  Wae  something 
about  a  pirate  schooner,  or  daver,  or 
«ome  craft  of  the  kind,  that  frightened 
jour  mates— that's  all  stuff,  I  daresay 
— but  what  I  want  to  know  is^  in 
what  quarts  you  lost  sight  of  her, 
if  you  recollect?"  "About  nor'west 
by  north  from  where  we  were  at  the 
time,  sir,"  said  L  "A  £Ei8t4ooking 
craft  was  she?"  asked  he.  "A 
thorough-built  smooth-going  clippw, 
if  ever  there  was  one,"  I  said.  At 
this  the  captam  mused  for  a  little, 
till  at  last  he  said  to  his  lieutenant — 
"  They  daren't  risk  it;  I  don't  think 
there's  the  Frenchman  bom,  man 
enough  to  try  such  a  thing  by  water, 
Aldridge?"  "Help  Ami  out,  you 
mean,  shr  ?"  said  the  luff;  "  why,  if  he 
«ver  got  as  far  as  the  water's  edga,  Td 
believe  in  witchcraft,  sir  T'  "  Give  a 
man  time,  Mr  Aldridge,"  answered  tiie 
captain,  **  and  he'll  get  out  of  any- 
thing where  soldiers  are  concemedr— 
every  year  he's  boxed  up,  sharpens 
him  tiU  his  very  mind  toms  like  a 
knife,  manl  It  makes  one  mad  on 
every  point  beside,  I  tell  you,  sir — 
whereas  after  he's  free,  perhaps,  it's 
Just  on  that  oniy  his  brain  has  a  twist 
initr  "No doubt.  Captain  Wallis," 
said  Aldridge,  glancing  over  to  me,  as 
his  commander  got  up  and  began  walk- 
ing about  the  cabin,  spite  of  his  halt. 
"D'ye  know,"  continued  he,  "I've 
thought  at  times  what  I  should  like 
beet  would  be  to  have  him  ahead  of 
the  brig,  in  some  craft  or  other,  and 
we  hard  in  chase— Fd  go  after  that 
man  to  the  North  Pole,  shr,  and  bring 


himbackl  Without  once  ffoing  aboard 
to  know  he  was  there,  I'd  send  word 
it  was  Jack  Wallis  had  him  in  towl" 
"  What  is  Bonaparte  like,  then,  after 
all,  BUT?"  I  asked,  just  to  fill  up  the 
breaL  "I  never  saw  him,  nor  he  me," 
relied  Captain  Wallis,  stopping  in  his 
walk,  "  but  every  da^  he  may  have  a 
sight  of  the  bri^  cmismg  to  windwacd; 
and  as  for  the  island,  we  seeplen^  of 
*r,  I  think,  Aldridge?"  "Ay,  ay,  sir," 
said  Aldridge,  "that  we  do  I  Fcurmy 
part,  I  can't  get  the  ugly  stone  steeples 
of  it  out  of  my  head !"  "  Wdl,"  con- 
tinned  the  captain,  "at  timea,  whea 
we're  beating  round  St  Hehana  of  % 
night,  ru  be  hanged  if  I  haven't 
thought  it  began  to  loom  as  if  the 
French  J^peror  stood  on  the  top  of 
it,  like  a  shadow  looking  out  to  sea 
the  other  way, — and  Pve  gone  below 
lest  he'd  turn  round  till  I  saw  his 
face.  Fve  a  notion,  Mr  Aldridge,  if 
I  once  saw  his  h/^  I'd  lose  what  I 
£m1  against  him,^just  as  I  used  al- 
ways to  fan<^,  the  first  five  years  in 
the  TempU^  if  he  were  only  to  see  mm, 
he  would  let  me  out!  But  they  say 
he's  got  a  wonderful  way  of  coming 
over  every  one,  if  he  likes!"  After 
this.  Captain  Wallis  sat  down  and 
passed  the  decanters,  the  first  lieuten- 
ant observing  he  si^>poBed  Bonaparte 
was  a  great  man  in  his  way,  but 
nothing  to  Nelacm.  "Don't  tack 
them  together,  Aldridge!"  said  his 
commander,  quickly ;  "  Nelson  was  a 
man  all  over, — he'd  got  the  feelings  of 
a  man,  and  his  faults— but  I  call  ham^ 
yonder,  a  perfect  demon  let  loose  upon 
the  world  I  To  my  mind  all  the  blood 
those  republicans  shed,  with  their 
murdtt^  king's  at  bottom  of  it,  got 
somehow  into  him,  till  he  thought  no 
more  of  human  beings,  or  aught  con- 
cerning 'em,  than  I  do  of  so  many 
cockroaches !  But  the  terrible  thinir 
was,  sir,  his  infernal  schemes,  and 
his  cunning — why,  he'd  twist  you 
one  country  agamst  another,  and  get 
hold  of  boUi,  like  a  man  bending  stun- 
sail  halliards— there  were  men  grew 
up  round  him  quick  as  mushrooms,  fit 
to  carry  out  everything  he  wanted;  so 
one  could'nt  wonder  at  him  enough, 
Mr  Aldridse,  if  it  was  only  natural! 
I  can't  tell  you  anything  like  what 
I  felt,"  he  went  on,  "  when  I  was  in 
Sir  Sidney  Smith's  ship,  cmimng  down 
Chaimel,  and  we  used  to  see  the  gua- 
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boftis  and  flftt-boUtMBB  he  got  toge^r 
for  cvoaaing  the  8trait8--or  one  night, 
with  po<^  Captain  Wright,  that  we 
stood  in  near  enough  to  |^  a  shot  sent 
at  ns  off  the  heights — the  whole  shore 
abont  Boulogne  was  one  twinkle  of 
lights  and  camp*fires,  and  yon  heard 
the  sonnd  of  the  hammers  on  planks 
and  iron,  with  Uie  carts  and  gun-car- 
riages creaking— not  to  «pi^  of  a 
hum  firom  soldiers  enou^,  you^d  have 
thou^t,  to  eat  old  En^^d  up  I  And 
where  are  they  now?**  ''I  don*t 
know,  sir,  indeed,"  said  the  first  lieu- 
tenant grarely,  8i4>ponnff  by  theoap- 
tain*s  look,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  a 
question.  ^  What,  Captain  Wailis  1" 
exclaimed  I,  "  were  you  with  Captain 
Wright,  then,  sur?"  Of  course,  like 
ereiy  one  in  the  serrioe,  I  had  heard 
Ciq[)tain  Wright*a  story  often,  with 
«Ter  so  many  versiois;  there  was  a 
mystoT  about  his  sad  fiite  that  made 
tte  cuiious  to  hear  more,  of  what  gave 
the  whole  navy,  I  may  say,  a  hatred  to 
Bumiaparte  not  at  all  the  same  you 
regard  a  fahr  enemy  with. 

''  WiOi  him,  say  tou,  shr?"  re- 
peated the  captain  of  the  Podaigus, 
*^  ay  was  II  I  was  his  first  lieutenant, 
and  good  cause  I  had  to  feel  for  the 
«nd  he  came  to,— as  Til  let  you  hear. 
One  night  Captain  Wri^t  went 
ashore,  as  he*d  (rften  done,  into  the 
town  of  BeviUe,  dressed  like  a  snug- 
^gier'^  for  the  £MSt  was  Ae  Ereneh 
winked  at  the  smuggling,  only  I  must 
say  we  used  to  land  men  hMtead  of 
goods.  I  didn't  .like  the  thing  that 
nii^t,  and  advised  him  not  to  ^o,  as 
they'd  begun  to  suspect  somethmg  of 
late ;  hoireror,  the  captain  by  that 
time  was  foolhardy,  owing  to  having 
Tun  so  many  risks,  and  he  was  bent 
on  g<Hng  in  befote  we  left  the  ooast ; 
though,  after  all,  I  believe  it  was  only 
to  get  a  letter  that  any  fisherman 
oould  have  brou^  (^  The  boat 
was  lying  off  and  on  behind  a  rod^ 

Ct,  and  we  waited  and  waited, 
ing  notiiing  but  the  sound  of  the 
tide  making  about  the  big  weedy 
stones,  in  the  shadow  from  the  lij^^ts 
of  the  town ;  iHien  at  last  tiie  FroKh 
landlord  of  the  little  tavern  he  put  up 
at,  came  down  upon  the  shingle  and 
whistled  to  us.  He  gave  me  a  mes- 
aage  from  Giq^tain  Wright,  with  the 
pivate  word  we  had  between  us,  sav- 
ing he  wanted  me  to  come  up  to  uie 


town  on  aparticalar business.  Accord- 
ingly, I  told  the  men  to  shove  out 
again,  and  away  I  went  with  the  fel- 
low. No  sooner  did  I  open  the  door 
of  the  room^  however,  than  three  or 
four  gens-d'-armes  had  hold  of  me, 
and  I  was  a  prisoner :  as  for  Captain 
Wright,  I  never  saw  him  more.  The 
morning  broke  as  they  brought  me 
up  on  horseback  in  the  middle  of  them, 
along  the  road  to  Paris,  from  whence 
I  could  make  out  the  cutter  heeJing 
to  the  breeae  a  mile  or  two  off  the 
land,  with  two  or  three  gunboats  hard 
in  chase.'* 

*^  Well,  sir,  at  Paris  they  dappedme 
into  along  ffloomy-Iike  piece  of  maacm- 
work  called  the  Temple,  dose  along- 
side of  the  river,  whore  plenty  of  our 
oonntiymai  were ;  Captain  Wright 
and  Sir  Sidn^  Sinith  himself  among 
the  rest,  as  I  found  out  afterwards. 
The  treatment  wasn't  so  bad  at  first; 
but  when  you  dimbed  up  to  the  win- 
dows, there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  the  top  of  a  wall,  and  roofo  of 
houses  all  round,  save  where  you'd  a 
gHmpse  of  the  dirty  river  and  soma 
pig-tr(High  of  aboat  One  day  I  got 
a  letter  from  Captain  Wrightr— how 
they  let  me  have  it  I  don't  wdl  know- 
saying  he  was  aUowed  a  good  deal  of 
comfort  in  the  mean  time,  but  he  sus- 
pected some  devilidi  scheme  in  it,  to 
make  him  betray  the  British  govern- 
ment, or  something  of  the  kind;  that 
he'd  heard  one  of  the  French  royalist 
generals  had  dioked  himself  in  hia 
{urison,  but  never  to  bdieve  he'd  do 
the  same  thing,  though  evoy  night 
he  woke  up  thinking  he  heard  the  key 
turn  in  the  door.  The  next  thing  I 
heard  <tf  was  that  Captain  Wright 
had  made  away  with  himadf,  surl" 
Here  Captain  WaUis  got  up  again, 
walking  across  the  cabin,  seemingly 
much  moved.  ''Well,  after  that  I 
slept  with  the  dinner-knife  in  my 
breast,  till  the  jailer  took  it  away ; 
for  I  thought  at  the  time  that  po<» 
Wright  had  been  murdered,  Uiough  I 
found  cause  to  change  my  mind  when 
I  knew  what  loneliness  does  with  a 
man,  not  to  speak  of  the  noUon  bdng 
put  before  him  to  take  his  own  life. 
F<Mr  a  while,  too,  CiH[>tain  Shaw  was 
in  the  same  cell;  by  which  time  we 
had  such  bad  fi>od,  and  so  little  of  it, 
that  one  day  when  a  pigeon  lifted  (m 
the  window,  which  used  to  come  there 
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for  a  crnmb  or  two  every  afternoon, 
right  along  with  the  gold  gleam  of  the 
snn  as  it  shot  over  the  dark  houses  to 
that  window — I  jamped  up  and  caught 
it.  Shaw  and  I  actually  tore  it  in  bits, 
and  eat  it  raw  on  the  spot ;  though 
'twas  long  ere  I  conld  get  rid  of  the 
notion  of  the  poor  bird  nattering  and 
cooing  against  the  bars,  and  looking 
at  me  with  its  ronnd  little  soft  eye  as 
it  pecked  o£f  the  slab.  Bnt  what 
was  that  to  the  thought  of  my  old 
father  that  had  hurt  himself  to  keep 
me  in  the  navy,  and  me  able,  now,  to 
make  h|^  last  days  comfortable — or 
the  innocent  yoong  gu*l  I  had  married 
the  moment  I  got  my  commission  of 
first  lieutenant,  expecting  to  be  flush  of 
prize-money !  It  even  came  into  my 
head  often,  when  I  sat  by  mvself  in  the 
cell  they  afterwards  put  mo  into,  alone, 
—how  that  little  blue  pigeon  might 
have  carried  a  letter  to  England  for  me 
— at  any  rate  it  was  the  only  thing  like 
a  chance,  or  a  friend,  I  ever  saw  the 
whole  time  I  was  there, — and  foolish 
as  the  notion  may  look,  why  the  win- 
dow was  too  high  in  a  smooth  wall, 
for  me  once  to  reach  it.  I  heard  all 
Paris  humming  round  the  thick  of  the 
stone,  every  day,  and  sometimes  the 
sound  of  thousands  of  soldiers  tramp- 
ing past  below,  over  the  next  bridge, 
with  music  and  suchlike — no  doubt 
when  the  First  Consul,  as  they  called 
him,  went  off  to  some  campaign  or 
other:  then  Td  dream  I  felt  the  deck 
under  me  in  a  fresh  breeze  at  night, 
till  the  soul  sickened  in  me  to  wake 
up  and  find  the  stones  as  still  as  be- 
fore, and  now  and  then  hear  the 
sentries  challenging  on  their  rounds. 

"  Well,  one  day  a  fellow  in  a  cloak, 
with  a  slouch  hat  over  his  forehead, 
was  let  in  to  try,  as  I  thought,  if  there 
was  anything  to  be  got  out  of  me,  as 
they  tried  two  or  three  times  at  first ; 
some  spy  he  was,  belonging  to  that 
police  devil,  Fouch^.  What  did  he 
offer  me,  d*ye  think,  after  beating 
about  the  bush  for  half  an  hour,  but 
the  command  of  a  French  seventy- 
four  under  the  Emperor,  as  he  was  by 
that  time,  and,  if  I  would  take  it,  I 
was  free!  On  this  I  pretended  to 
be  thinking  of  it,  when  the  police- fel- 
low sidled  near  me,  to  show  a  com- 
mission signed  with  the  Emperor's 
name  at  the  foot. 

"  In  place  of  taking  hold  of  it,  how- 


eyer,  I  jumped  up  and  seized  the  vil- 
lain*8  nose  and  chin  before  he  saw  my 
purpose,  stuffed  the  parchment  into 
his  mouth  by  way  of  a  gag,  and  made 
him  dance  round  the  cell,  with  his 
doak  over  his  head  and  his  sword 
dangling  alongside  of  him,  to  keep  his 
stem  clear  of  my  foot ;  till  the  turnkey 
heard  the  noise,  and  he  made  bolt  out 
as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened.  You'd 
wonder  how  long  that  small  matter 
served  me  to  laugh  over,  for  my  spirit 
wasn't  broken  yet,  you  see ;  but  even 
then,  in  the  very  midst  of  it,  I  would 
all  of  a  sudden  turn  sick  at  heart,  and 
sit  wondering  when  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  would  be  made,  that  I  look- 
ed for.  The  worst  of  it  was,  at  times 
a  horrid  notion  would  come  into  my 
head  of  the  French  seventy-four  being 
at  sea  at  the  moment,  and  me  almost 
wishing  they'd  give  me  the  offer  over 
again— I  fancied  I  felt  the  very  creak 
of  her,  straining  in  the  trough  of  a 
sea,  and  saw  the  canvass  of  her  top- 
sails over  me,  standing  on  her  poop 
with  a  glass  in  my  hand, — till  she 
rose  on  a  crest,  and  there  were  the 
Agamemnon's  lighted  ports  bearing 
down  to  leeward  upon  us,  till  I  beard 
Nelson's  terrible  voice  sing  out, ''  Give 
it  to  'em,  my  lads !"  when  the  fiash 
of  her  broadside  showed  me  his  white 
fice  under  the  cocked  hat,  and  it  camo 
whizzing  over  like  a  thirty- two  pound 
shot  right  into  my  breast,  as  I  sunk 
to  the  bottom,  and  found  myself  awake 
in  the  prison. 

"I  don't  know  how  long  it  waa 
after,  but  they  moved  me  to  another 
berth,  where  a  man  had  shot  himself 
through  the  head,  for  we  actually  met 
his  body  being  carried  along  the  pas- 
sage ;  and  more  than  that,  sir,  they 
hadn't  taken  the  trouble  to  wash  hia 
brains  off  the  wall  they  were  scattered 
on !  There  I  sat  one  day  after  another, 
watching  the  spot  marked  by  them  turn- 
dry,  guessing  at  everything  that  had 
gone  through  them  as  long  as  he  was* 
alive  in  the  place,  till  my  own  got  per- 
fectly stupid;  I  was  as  helpless  as  a 
child,  and  used  to  cry  at  other  times 
when  the  jailer  didn't  bring  me  my  food 
in  time.  Ifancied  they'd  forget  all  about 
mo  in  England;  and  as  for  time,  I  never 
counted  it,  except  by  the  notion  I  had 
been  two  or  three  years  in.  At  last 
the  turnkey  got  so  used  to  me,  think- 
•  ing  me  no  doubt  such  a  harmless  sort 
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of  a  poor  man,  that  he  would  sit  by 
and  talk  to  me,  giying  acconntaof  the 
Emperor's  battles  and  victories,  and 
anch  matters.  I  must  say  I  began  to 
feel  as  if  ho  was  some  sort  of  a  Grod 
npon  earth  there  was  no  nse  to  strive 
against,  jost  as  the  tomkey  seemed  to 
do,  more  especiaDy  when  I  heard  of 
Nelson's  death ;  so  when  he  told  me, 
one  time,  it  wouldn't  do  forFonchg  or 
the  Emperor  to  let  me  out  yet,  I  said 
nothing  more.  '*  Will  the  Emperor 
not  let  me  out  now  ?"  asked  I,  a  long 
time  after.  "  Diable  1"  said  the  man, 
«>  do  yon  think  his  Majesty  has  time 
lo  think  of  such  a  poor  fellow  as  you, 
amongst  such  great  matters?  No, 
no,  pauvr'  hommel"  continued  he; 
*'  you're  comfortable  here,  and  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  if  you  were  out ! 
No  fear  of  your  doing  as  your  Capi- 
taine  Ourite  did,  since  you've  lived 
here  so  long,  monsieur  1"  **  How  long 
is  it,  now,  good  Pierre  ?"  asked  I,  with 
a  sigh,  as  he  was  going  out  at  the 
door ;  and  the  turnkey  counted  on  his 
fingers.  "  Ulm — Austerlitz — Jena," 
said  he  slowly;  "  oui, oui — I  scarcely 
thought  it  so  much — it  wants  only  six 
or  seven  months  of  ten  years  I"  and 
he  shut  to  the  door.  I  sprang  up  off 
the  bed  I  was  sitting  on,  wild  at  the 
thought — ^I  may  say,  for  a  day  or  two 
I  was  mad— ten  years !  ten  years  I — 
and  all  this  time  where  was  my  poor 
innocent  Mary,  and  the  child  she  ex- 
pected to  bear,  when  I  left  Exeter — 
where  was  my  old  father?  But  I 
couldn't  bear  to  dwell  on  it.  Yes,  Ald- 
ridge,  by  the  Grod  above,  they  had  kept 
me  actually  ten  years  there,  in  that 
cursed  Temple,  while  A«  was  goin^  on 
all  the  time  with  his  victories,  ana  his 
shows,  and  his  high-flown  bulletins  1 
Yet  he  wasn't  too  high,  it  seems,  to 
stoop  to  give  out,  through  his  tools, 
how  Wright  and  I  had  both  killed  our- 
selves fbr  fear  of  bringing  in  the  British 
government— nor  to  offer  me  a  se- 
venty-four in  a  dungeon— m«,  a  man 
nsed  to  wind  and  water, 'that  loved  a 
breeze  at  sea  like  life!  'Twas  the 
very  devil's  temptation,  sur ;  but  Til 
tell  yon  what,  both  Captain  Wright 
and  myself  had  been  with  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  at  Acre,  when  he  was  baffled 
for  the  first  time  in  his  days  —that  was 
the  thing,  I  believe  from  my  soul,  that 
he  hated  us  for!  / had  a  right  to  be 
exchanged  ten  times  over,  though  he 


might  have  called  Wright  a  spy ;  but 
what  was  my  poor  wife  and  her  new- 
bom  baby,  or  my  old  father's  grey 
hairs,  to  him^  and  his  damnable  ambi- 
tion to  make  everythhsg  his  own — 
and  when  the  very  thought  of  me  in 
my  hole  at  the  Temple  would  strike 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  victories, 
where  he  hadn't  time,  forsooth,  to 
trouble  himself  about  a  poor  man  like 
me  1  The  fact  was,  I  could  tell  how 
he  offered  a  British  seaman,  that  had 
had  a  finger  in  nettling  him,  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  his  seventy-fours, 
which  he  had  nobody  fit  to  manage — 
and  that  in  a  prison  where  I'd  be  glad 
even  of  fresh  air ! 

"  Twas  then,  in  fact,  the  purpose 
rose  firmer  and  firmer  in  me,  out  of 
the  fury  that  was  like  to  drive  me 
mad,  how  I'd  get  out  of  his  clutches, 
and  spend  my  life  against  the  very 
pitch  of  his  power  I  knew  so  well 
about.  Till  that  time  I  used  to  look . 
through  the  bars  of  the  window  at  the  ' 
Seine,  without  ever  fancying  escape, 
low  down  as  it  was,  compared  with 
my  last  cell.  There  was  a  mark  in 
the  stone  floor  with  my  walking  back 
and  forward,  since  they  put  me  in ; 
and  by  this  time  I  had  the  cunning  of 
a  beast,  let  alone  its  strength,  in  re- 
gard of  anything  I  took  into  my  head : 
often  I  used  to  think  I  saw  the  end  of 
my  finger,  or  the  corner  of  a  stone, 
moro  like  the  way  a  fly  sees  them, 
than  a  man.  The  turnkey,  Pierre, 
would  never  let  me  have  a  knife  to  eat 
my  food  with,  lest  I  should  do  as  he 
said  all  we  English  were  apt  to  do- 
kill  myself — which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  lie ;  and  I  think  that  fiend  of 
an  Emperor  yonder  must  have  taught 
them  to  blame  us  with  their  own 
crime  I  However,  latterly  he  let  me 
have  a  fork  for  half-an-honrat  dinner ; 
and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  day, 
except  those  when  he  staid  to  talk  to 
me  as  I  ate  it,  did  I  climb  up  and 
work  with  that  fork  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  one  of  the  window-bars, 
taking  care  not  to  break  the  fork,  and 
jumping  down,  always,  in  time  to  finish 
the  meal.  It  took  me  four  whole 
months,  sir,  to  loosen  them  !  Such 
deadly  fear  as  I  was  in,  too,  lest  he'd 
find  it  out,  or  lest  they  moved  me  to 
another  cell — ^you'd  have  thought  I 
was  fond  of  the  walls  round  the  place, 
where  hundreds  of  men  beforo  me  had 
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scrawled  their  last  words;  and  the  one 
that  shot  himself  had  written,  *^  Li- 
barte—anettnti$$emeiU  !  Liberty — an- 
nihilation l^'  just  over  where  the  spat- 
ter of  his  brains  had  stack  when  he 
laid  his  head  to  the  spot  1  If  Pierre 
had  noticed  what  Td  been  abont,  my 
mind  was  made  iq>  to  kill  him,  and 
then  make  the  trial  before  they  missed 
him ;  bat  that  I  had  a  horror  of,  aliter 
all,  seeing  the  man  had  taken  a  sort  of 
liking  to  me,  andl  knew  he  had  a  wife. 
^'  Well,  at  last,  one  day  I  had  the 
thing  finished ;  when  midnight  came  I 
trembled  like  a  leaf,  till  I  began  to  fear 
I  coaldn*t  cany  it  throagh :  I  tore 
my  shirt  and  the  blanket  in  strips,  to 
twist  into  a  line,  got  out  the  bar  by 
main  force,  squeezed  throagh,  and  lot 
myself  down.  The  line  was  jnst  long 
enoagh  to  let  me  swing  against  the 
cold  wall,  oyer  a  sentry^s  head  going 
lonnd  the  parapet  below ;  as  soon  as 
he  was  past  I  dropped  on  the  edge  of 
the  wall,  and  fell  along  it,  my  fingers 
scraping  the  smooth  stone  to  no  par- 
pose,  till  I  was  sliding  oflf  into  the 
dariE,  with  the  river  I  didn't  know  how 
far  below  me,  thongh  1  heard  it  lap- 
ping against  some  boats  at  the  other 
side.  For  a  few  moments  I  was  qoite 
senseless,  firom  the  fall  into  the  water ; 
the  splash  roased  the  sentinels,  and 
three  or  fonr  ballets  whizzed  into  it 
abont  me,  as  I  struck  oat  for  the 
shore.  Still  the  night  was  thick 
enough  to  help  me  clear  off  among 
the  dariL  lanes  in  the  city ;— and  the 
upshot  of  it  was,  that  I  found  out 
some  royalists,  who  supplied  me  with 
a  pedlar's  dress ;  till,  in  the  end,  after 
I  can't  tell  yon  how  many  ticklish 
chances,  where  my  luck  hung  upon  a 
hair,  I  reached  the  coast,  and  was 
taken  off  to  a  British  frigate.  At 
home,  sb^— at  home,  I  found  I'd  been 

S'yen  up  long  ago  for  a  dead  man  in 
aonaparte's  prisons,  and — and — the 
old  man  had  been  buried  seyen 
years,  Aldridge — ^but  not  so  long  as 
my— wife.  The  news  of  my  taking 
my  own  life  in  the  Temple  saved  her 
the  rest — 'twas  too  much  for  her  at 
the  time,  Aldridge— both  she  and  her 
little  one  had  lain  in  the  mould  nine 
years,  when  I  stood  looking  at  the 
grass  under  Exeter  Cathedral  I  I  was 
a  young  man  almost,  still;  but  my 
hair  was  as  grizzled  when  I  got  out  of 
the  Temple  in  1618,  as  you  see  it  now, 


and  m  never  walk  the  deck  MAr 
again.  Aldridge,"  added  the  captain 
of  the  Podargns,  taming  round  and 
standing  still,  with  a  low  sort  of  a 
deep  whisper,  ^*  'tis  a  strange  thing, 
the  Almighty's  way  of  working— bot 
I  never  thoug^it — in  the  Temple  yon- 
der, hmging  for  a  heave  of  the  water 
under  mo— I  little  thought  John  Wal- 
lis  would  ever  eome  to  ke^  gvari 
over  hisIMafesty,  tiie  Emperor  Napo- 
poleon!" 

When  Gaptaui  WaUis  stopped,  tiie 
long  send  oi  the  sea  lifting  the  brig 
below  us,  with  a  wild,  yearning  kind 
of  ripple  firom  her  bows  back  to  her 
counter,  and  watering  away  astern^ 
— one  Mt  It,  I  mi^  say,  somewhat 
like  an  answer  to  him,  for  the  Iveeze 
had  begun  to  freshen :  it  had  got  all 
of  a  sudden  neariy  quite  dark,  too, 
as  is  the  case  inside  the  tropics,  wiUi- 
out  the  moon.  ^*  Let's  go  on  deck, 
gentlemen,"  said  tiie  oq^kin,  coming 
to  himself;  ^^  now  clap  on  tiiose  other 
topmost  stunsls,  Mr  Aldridge,  and 
make  her  walk,  cdr  I "  "  No  saying,*^ 
I  heard  him  matter,  as  he  let  us  go  ly^ 
before  him — ^*  no  sayine  what  the  want 
of  the  Podargus  might  do,  off  the 
island,  these  dark  nights — with  water 
alongside,  one  cant  be  sure— I  war- 
rant me  if  that  man's  dreams  came 
true,  as  mine  did,  he  would  be  at  the 
head  of  his  thousands  again,  mining 
tiie  whole  world,  with  men  rotting  out 
of  sight  in  dungeons  while  the  wind 
blows  I  Ay,  dreams,  young  gentle- 
man ! "  said  he  to  me  as  we  stood 
on  deck ;  ^^Pll  never  get  rid  of  that 
prison,  in  my  head,  nor  tiie  way 
that  dead  man's  brain  seemed  to  come 
into  mine,  oiS  the  wall  I  But  for  my 
TMort,  off  6t  Helena,  His  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  dreams  that  enter  into 
my  hei^.  Ji  you'll  believe  it,  sir,  Pve 
heard  them  as  it  were  creeping  and 
tingling  round  tiie  black  heights  of 
the  island  at  dead  of  night,  like  men 
in  millions  ready  to  break  out  in  war 
music,  as  I  used  to  hear  them  go  over 
the  bridge  near  the  Tttnple— or  in 
shrieks  and  groans ;  we  all  the  time 
forging  slowly  ahead,  and  the  surf 
breaking  in  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 
I  know  then,  who's  asleep  at  the  time 
up  in  Longwood ! " 

The  briff-of-war  was  takmg  long 
sweeps  and  plunges  before  the  wind ; 
the  Southern  Cross  right  away  on  her 
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lailKwrd  ^nrter,  and  the  Tery  aune 
Btan  spread  all  oat  aloft,  that  Pd 
wst^ed  a  couple  of  niglito  before, 
doee  b^  Violet  Hyde.  The  iHiole  of 
wliat  I'd  joBt  heaord  was  nolhing  to 
me  in  a  single  minnle,  matoiied  with 
the  notion  of  never  seefaig  her  more. 
EyeiTthing  I'd  thought  of  since  we 
left  £ngland  was  gone,  even  one's 
heart  for  tiie  service;  and  what  to  do 
now,  I  didn't  know.  I  scarce  noticed 
h  commence  to  lain,  tin  a  bit  of  a 
aqnaU  had  come  on,  and  they  were 
haoling  down  stn'nsails^  the  dariL 
swells  only  to  be  seen  rismg  with  the 
foam  on  them,  and  a  heavier  coyer 
of  doll  dond  risen  off  the  brig's  beam, 
as  well  as  ahead ;  so  that  yoa  merely 
saw  her  canvass  lift  before  yon  against 
tiie  thick  of  tiie  Ay,  and  dive  into  it 
again.  Twas  just  deared  pretty 
Imgfat  off  tiie  stars  astern  of  us,  how- 
ever, wind  rather  lighter  than  before 
the  sqnall,  when  the  captam  thooght 
he  made  oat  a  sail  near  about  the 
starboard  beam,  where  the  ckmds 
came  on  the  water-line ;  a  minnte  or 
two  after  Bte  was  plain  enongh  in  tiie 
dear,  though  looming  nearly  end^on, 
00  that  one  couldn't  well  know  her 
Tig.  Thinkhig  at  tnt  dgfat  it  might 
he  the  sdiocmer,  Captdn  Wallis  was 
for  bracing  np,  to  stand  fai  chase  and 
overiiaol  her ;  but  shortly  after  she 
aeemed  dtherto  yaw  a  little,  or  fall 
off  again  before  the  wind  like  onr- 
Bdves,  at  any  rate  showhigthree  sticks 
on  the  horiaonwith  square  canvass 
spread,  and  evidently  a  small  «A^ 
*'  Some  homeward-boond  craft  mean- 
ing to  touch  at  the  island!"  said 
Certain  Wallis,  telling  the  firat  lien- 
tenant  to  keep  all  fast ;  l^  vHiicfa 
time  she  was  lost  in  the  dusk  again, 
and  I  wasnt  long  of  going  bdow. 
A  fimpy  had  got  hold  of  me  for  the 
moment,  I  cant  deny,  of  its  being 
the  Seringapatam  after  ns,  on  West- 
wood's  owning  himself;  whereimon  I 
persuaded  myself  Captain  Wallis 
miffht  perhaps  take  the  risk  on  him 
of  letting  us  both  go.  For  my  part,  I 
folt  by  tibds  time  as  if  I'd  rather  be  in 
the  same  ship  with  Acr,  hopdess 
though  it  was,  tiian  steer  t^is  way 
for  the  other  dde  of  the  Line ;  and  I 
went  down  with  a  chill  at  my  heart 
like  the  ahr  about  an  iceberg. 

Not  being  asleep,  however,  a  sudden 
atir  on  deck,  an  hour  or  two  after  that, 


brought  me  out  of  my  cot,  to  look 
through  the  scuttle  in  the  side.  The 
brig  had  hauled  her  wind  from  aft  on- 
to her  starboard  quarter,  making  less 
way  than  before  it,  of  course ;  I  heard 
the  captain's  voice  near  the  after- 
hatdiway,  too ;  so  accordingly  I 
slipped  on  my  dothes,  and  went 
quietly  up.  The  Podargus  was  run- 
ning through  the  long  broad  swells 
usual  thereabouts,  with  her  head 
somewhere  toward  north-east;  the 
(^cers  all  np,  the  whole  of  the  crew 
in  both  watches  dustered  beyond  the 
brig's  fore*course,  and  the  captain 
evidently  roused,  as  well  as  im- 
patient ;  though  I  couldn't  at  first 
make  out  the  reason  of  her  being  off 
her  course.  As  soon  as  she  fell  off  a 
little,  however,  to  my  great  horror  I 
could  see  a  light  far  ahmid  of  ns,  right 
in  the  gloom  of  the  douds,  which  for 
a  moment  you'd  have  supposed  was 
the  moon  rising  red  and  bloody,  till 
the  heave  of  the  sea  betwixt  us  and 
it  showed  how  both  of  us  were  dip- 
ping: and  now  and  then  it  gave  a 
flaring  gtinuner  fair  out  from  the 
breast  of  the  fog-bank,  while  the 
breeze  was  sending  a  brown  puff  of 
smoke  ih>m  it  now  and  then  to  leeward 
against  the  douds  ;  through  which 
you  made  a  spar  or  two  licking  up 
the  flame,  and  a  rag  of  canvass  flut- 
tering across  on  uie  yard.  'Twas 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  ship  on 
fire— no  doubt  the  vessd  seen  abeam 
of  us  tiiat  evening — a  sight  at  which 
Captain  WalHs  seemingly  forgot  his 
huny  to  make  6t  Helena,  in  the 
eagerness  shown  by  all  aboard  to 
save  the  poor  f^ows.  Suddenly 
there  was  another  wild  gleam  from 
the  burning  craft,  and  we  ^lought  it 
was  over  altogether,  when  up  shot  a 
wreath  of  fire  and  smoke  again,  then 
a  fierce  flash  with  a  blue  burst  of 
flame,  fuU  of  sparics  and  all  sorts  of 
black  spots  and  broken  things,  as  if 
she  had  blown  up  while  she  heaved 
the  last  time  on  the  swelL  Every- 
thing was  pitch  dark  next  minute  in 
her  place,  as  if  a  big  blot  of  ink  had 
come  instead  :  the  brig-of-war  her- 
self rolling  with  a  flap  of  her  headsaite 
up  against  the  long  heavy  bank  of 
cloud  that  blocked  the  horizon. 
'*  Keep  her  away,  sirrah  I  "  shouted 
Captain  Wallis,  and  the  Podargus 
suiged  ahead  as  before,  all  of   ns 
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standing  too  breathless  to  speak,  bnt 
coontipg  the  heads  of  the  waves  as 
they  flickered  past  her  weather  beam. 
*^  God's  sakel "  exclaimed  the  captain 
at  last,  ''this  is  terrible,  Aldridge. 
If  I  had  only  overhaoled  her,  as  I 
meant  at  first,  we  might  have  helped 
them  in  time ;  for  no  doabt  the  fire 
must  have  been  commcDced  when  we 
noticed  her  yawing  yonder  a  coaple 
of  hours  ago,  sir."  "  I  thmk  not,  sir," 
said  his  lieutenant,  ''  we  were  against 
the  clear ;  and  if  they'd  been  in  dan- 
ger Men,  she'd  have  fired  a  distress- 
gun.  There  couldn't  have  been  mudi 
powder  aboard,  sir— more  likely  rum, 
I  think!" 

*'  For  heaven's  sakel"  continued  the 
captain, ''  let's  look  about — she  must 
surely  have  had  boats  out,  or  some- 
thing, Mr  Aldridge  ?  The  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  fire  a  few  times  as  we 
bear  down — see  that  bow-gun  cleared 
away,  Mr  Moore,  and  do  it  I " 

We  might  have  been  about  a  mile, 
as  was  guessed,  from  where  she  was 
last  seen,  when  the  brig  fired  a  gun 
to  windward,  still  stanc&ng  on  under 
everything.  At  the  second  flash  that 
lighted  up  the  belly  of  the  clouds,  with 
the  black  glitter  of  the  swells  below 
them,  I  fancied  I  caught  a  moment's 
glimpse  of  something  two  or  three 
miles  away.  It  was  too  short  to  say, 
however ;  and  soon  after  the  twinkle 
of  a  light,  seemingly  hoisted  on  a  spar, 
was  seen  little  more  than  half  a  mile 
upon  the  brig's  lee-bow,  dipping  and 
going  out  of  sight  at  Umes,  but  plain 
enough  when  it  rose.  Down  went  the 
Podargus  for  the  spot,  sending  the 
foam  off"  her  cut- water ;  and  it  was  no 
long  time  before  a  wild  hail  from  se- 
veral voices  could  be  made  out  almost 
close  aboard.  Ten  minutes  after  she 
was  brought  to  the  wind,  heaving  a 
rope  to  the  men  on  a  loose  raft  of 
casks  and  spars,  as  it  pitched  alongside 
of  her,  with  the  sail  hauled  down  on 
a  spar  they  had  stuck  up,  and  a  hm- 
tem  at  the  head  of  it ;  ^r  which  the 
raft  was  cast  off,  and  the  poor  fellows 
were  safe  on  board. 

Two  of  them  seemed  to  be  half- 
drowned,  the  one  wrapped  up  in  a 
wet  pUot-coat,  his  face  looking  white 
and  frightened  enough  by  the  glimmer 
of  the  lanterns ;  the  other  darker  a 
good  deal,  so  far  as  I  could  make  him 
out  for  the  crowd  about  him,  and  he 
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didn't  seem  aUe  to  speak;  accord- 
ingly, both  of  Uiem  were  taken  at 
once  below  to  the  surgeon.    The  rest 
were  four  half-naked  blacks,  and  a 
little  chap  with  ear-rings  and  a  sea- 
man's dr^  who  was  the  spokesman 
on  the  quarterdeck  to  the  paptain's 
questions— plaiiUy  American  by   his 
snuffling  sort  of  drawl.     "  Are  there 
no  more  of  you  afloat?"  was  the  first 
thing  asked,  to  which  the  Yankee 
sailor  shook  his  head.     She  was  an 
American  bark,  he  said,  from  a  voy- 
age of  discoveiy  round  the  two  Cvpes ; 
he  was  mate  himself,  and  the  skipp^% 
being  addicted  to  his  cups,  had  set 
acaskof  rumonflre;  so,  finding  they 
couldn't  get  it  under,  besides  bein^ 
wearied  at  the  pumps,  on  account  of 
an  old  leak,  the  men  broke  into  the 
spirit-room  and  got  dead  drunk.    He 
and  the  blacks  had  patched  up  a  raft 
in  a  hurry  for  bare  life,  barely  saving 
the  passenger  and  his  servant  who  had 
jumped  overboard :  the  passenger  was 
a  learned  sort  of  a  man,  he  said,  and 
his  servant  was  a  Mexican.    Most  of 
this  I  found  next  day,  firom  the  gun- 
room officers :  however,  I  heard  the 
mate  of  the  burnt  barque  inquire  of  the 
captain  whereabouts  they  were,  as  the 
skipper  was  the  only  man  who  could 
use  a  chronometer  or  quadrant,  and 
the  last  gale  had  driven  them  out  of 
their  reckonings  a  long  way.   "  Some- 
how south  of  the  Line,  I  guess  ?  "  said 
he ;  but,  on  being  told,  the  fellow  gave 
a  bewildered  glance  round  him,  seem- 
ingly, and  acunning  kind  of  squint  after 
it,  as  I  fancied.  "  Well,"  said  he,  **  I 
guess  we're  considerable  unlu^ — 
but  I  consider  to  turn  in,  if  agreeable !" 
The  man  had  a  way,  in  fact,  hdf  free- 
and-easy,  half  awkward,  that  struck 
me ;  especially  when  he  said,  as  he 
went  below,  he  supposed  **  this  was  a 
war-brig,"  and  hoped  there  "  wasn't 
war  between  the  States  and  the  old 
country?"     "No,   my  man,"  said 
the  captain,  "  you  may  set  your  mind 
at  ease  on  that  point— but  I'm  afraid, 
nevertheless,  we'll  have  to  land  jou 
at  St  Helena  I "    "  What,  mister?" 
said  the  American,  starting,  "that's 
where  you've  got  Boneyparty  locked 
up  ?   Well  now,  if  you  give  me  a  good 
berth  for  a  few,  mister,  I  guess  I'll 
rayther  ship  aboard  you,  till  I  get  a 
better !    What's  your  wage  just  now, 
if  I  may  ask,  captain?'*     "WeU, 
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well,"  said   the   captain,    langhiiig,  served  it  till  now ;  and  what  did  I  feel 

**  we'll  see  to-morrow,  my  man  I " —  at  finding  out,  that,  instead  of  one  from 

and  the  American  went  below.  *'  Set  her  to  Westwood,  it  was  a  few  words 

stn'nsidls  again,  Mr  Aldridge,"  con-  from  mjrown  sister,  little  Jane,  saying 

tinned  Captain  Wallis,  "  and  square  in  a  pretty,  bashfhl  sort  of  a  way,  that 

yards.   Why,  rather  than  have  such  a  her  brother  Ned  must  come  home  be- 

feUow  in  tiie  ship's  company,  Aldridge,  fore  she  conld  engage  to  anything  1 

Fd  land  him  without  Sir  Hudson's  Youmay  fancy  how  I  cursed  myself 

leave!"  for  bein^  so  blind ;  but  a  fellow  never 

For  my  own  part,  next  day,  I  should  thinks  his  own  sister  charming  at  all — 

have  given  more  notice  to  our  new  and  what  else  could  I  have  done  at  any 

shipmates  while  the  brig  steered  fair  rate?  All  I  hoped  for  was  to  get  aboard 

berore  the  wind—the  blacks  and  the  of  some  Indiaman  at  St  Helena,  and 

mate  leaning  about  her  forecastle,  and  there  was  nothing  else  I  wearied  to 

the  other  two  bemg  expected  by  the  see  the  island  again  for.    I  may  say  I 

surgeon  to  come  pretty  well  round  walked  the  brig's  lee  quarterdeck  till 

before  night,  though  the  captain  had  daybreak ;  but  anyhow  the  look-out 

gone  to  see  them  below ;  but  a  thing  from  the  foreyard  had  scarce  sung  out 

turned  up  all  at  once  that  threw  me  "  St  Helena  on  the  weather-bow!" 

once  more  full  mto  the  thought  of  when  I  was  up,  making  out  the  round 

Violet  Hyde,  till  I  was  perfectly  be-  blue  cloud  in  the  midst  of  the  horizon, 

side  myself  with  the  helpless  case  I  with  a  white  streak  across  it,  like  a 

was  in.  The  note  Tom  Westwood  had  bird  afloat  in  the  hazy  blue,  with  the 

shown  me  was  still  in  the  pocket  of  clear  gleam  from  eastward  off  our 

my  griffin's  coat,  though  I  hadn't  ob-  starboard  quarter  mnninground  to  it." 
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[Written  at  SunriM  on  New- Year ^8  Morning  of  1850,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
in  Western  Canada.] 

As  gleams  the  sunrise  on  the  deep, 
And  on  yon  cliffs  where  eagles  sweep, 
And  on  the  circling  forests  deep, 

This  mom,  which  owns  the  New  Year's  birth, — 
Is  there  no  gratulating  strain 
To  hail  the  advent  of  thy  reign. 
Thou  latest  link  of  Time's  long  chain 

Let  down  from  heaven  to  this  our  earth  ? 

Of  Britain  be  that  strain ;— for  she, 
Stretching  her  empire  o'er  the  sea. 
Exalts  the  lowly,  and  sets  h^ 

From  thraldom's  bonds  the  fettered  slave ; 
For  ever  may  her  children  share 
The  smiles  of  her  maternal  care ; 
For  ever  may  her  vessels  bear 

St  Oeorge's  standard  o'er  the  wave ! 

Droop  not !    Although  dark  tempests  may 

Obscure  awhile  the  potent  ray 

That  to  these  o'er-sea  realms  brought  day. 

And  Treason  walk  secure  the  scene ; 
A  second  morning  o'er  the  deep 
Shall  call  us  jubilee  to  keep, 
And  to  old  strains  each  heart  shall  leap — 
*^  God  save  Britannia's  noble  Queen !" 
VOL.  Lxvn. — ^No.  ccccxni.  z 
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*  ^  Qod  nnre  BritsmdA's  noUe  <)iiien  1  *t-^ 
Shout  it  ftloadi  that  strain  hath  been 
From  east  to  west,  in  every  scene, 

Heard  by  the  nations,  like  a  hynm 
Walked  along  froai  clime  to  dime, 
To  Biicoovr  ftnrtli,  to  startle  crime, 
And,  with  an  faiflaeBee  all  sritilime, 

To  brighten  what  before  was  dim. 

HariL !  Uis  Britannia^  morning  tgnn 
Heralding  thee,  thoa  ^orions  son ; 
And,  if  it  peal  when  daylight's  done, 

Doth  die  not  well  that  honour  claim  ? 
For  wberesoe  V  thy  beams  light  ecrih, 
Thou  seest  her  wisdom  and  her  worth ; 
Glories  that  own  to  her  tbehr  birth. 

And  Trophies  of  her  deathless  ftune  I 

From  Zembla's  snows  to  India's  sun, 

Tb  her  the  faint,  the  feeble  nm, 

!niey  who  Oppression's  grasp  would  shan, 

Or  Superstition's  horrors  blind : 
Tliere  exiles  find  a  country — ^there 
iionarohs  and  serfs  alike  repair. 
And,  underneath  her  guardian  care, 

A  sure  and  safe  asylum  find  1 

Then  think  uot»  demagogues  I  on  whom 
Strike  these  first  rays  which  now  illume 
Our  land,  that,  with  this  year,  in  gloom 

Shall  Britain's  power  eclipsed  be  seen. 
No !  if  she  wills  it,  hearts  are  here 
That  glory  in  her  high  career. 
That  from  her  side  will  sunder  ne'er, 

But  proudfy  own  one  common  Queen  I 

Methinks  there  glows  in  Britain  yet 
A  feelhig,  that  would  grieve  to  let 
Thee,  sun  I  upon  her  eminre  set. 

While  shouts  of  rival  nations  loae  >— 
Our  fathers  were  her  sons,  and  we 
Axe  but  her  oaring  o'er  the  sea ; 
Aye  undivided  let  us  be— 

We  scoin  to  link  us  wi^  her  fbes ! 

Methinks  her  subjects,  side  by  side, 
Will  long  her  burdens  just  divide, — 
Will  long  maintain,  in  matchless  pride, 

Her  flag,  whidi  aye  hath  honoured  been  >- 
And  many  a  great  deed  yet  be  done, 
And  many  a  glorious  field  be  won, 
Ere  of  her  empire  set  the  sun. 

*^  God  save  Bntaonia's  noble  Queen." 
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It  rarely  happeiis  ihatthe  prooead- 
ingB  which  occur  in  padiament,  ini'- 
mediateljr  after  its  reaasemhllng,  .are 
BO  intrinaically  important  aa  to  suatain 
the  interest  invanablj  eaeited  In  the 
public  mind  by  the  approach  of  the 
legialative  season.  Sach  at  least  is 
i&  case  whenever  men  can  predict, 
almost  with  certainty,  what  topics 
will  be  alluded  .to  and  what  avoided 
in  the  royal  address;  what  poli<gr 
Ministers  aie determined  to  pursue; 
and  what  amount  of  support  they 
may  confidently  count  on  receiving 
from  political  friends  and  auxiliaries. 
From  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1850  little  novelty  was  to  be  augured. 
The  Free-traders,  having  had  every- 
thing their  own  way,  could  not  be 
expected  to  express  any  misgiving  as 
to  the  wQcking  of  a  system  whidi 
tiiey  had  so  deliberately  adopted. 
The  cry  of  distress  from  without, 
loud  and  general  as  it  was,  bad  not 
shaken  the  equanimity  of  the  secret 
divan  of  Downing  Street ;  nor  perhaps 
was  the  complaint  deemed  as  yet 
articulate  enough  to  require  more 
than  a  casual  notice.  The  storm 
might  be  brewing,  but  it  was  not  at 
its  height,  and  there  would  be  time 
enough  to  meet  it  hereafter.  What 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  to  do  was 
to  make  out  a  fair  case  of  prosperity 
lor  the  present,  and  to  hold  out  a 
still  brighter  prospect  for  the  future. 
They  had  plausible  materials  for 
doing  so.  Bulliim  was  plentifid  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  Enghmd ; 
the  exports  for  the  past  year  had 
increased  largely  in  amount:  the 
revenue  was  in  no  bad  condition. 
Abroad,  there  was  a  lull  in  those 
hostilities  which  for  the  last  two 
years  have  frightened  Europe  from  its 
propxiety;  and,  thou^  the  victory 
had  not  dechured  itself  on  the  aide  of 
those  whom  the  Whigs  favoured  with 
tirtir  approbation,  still  tranquillity  was 
w>mething.  It  gave  an  augmented 
market  to  our  manufacturers,  and  re- 
moved those  hindrances  which  threat- 
ened to  become  serious  interruptions 
toGommerce.  With  such  materials  at 


command,  no  one  but  a  most  sorry 
artificer  could  havefailed  in  construct- 
ing a  plaosible  proapedty  address. 
The  state  of  the  home  market  was 
evidently  a  subject  for  future  discus- 

Notwithstanding  various  rumours 
as  to  meditated  organic  changes,  it 
was  prettpr  evident  that  Ministers  had 
no  intention  to  undertake  the  conduct 
of  a  new  Eeform  bill.  Of  all  the  men 
who  ever  attempted  to  ape  the  cha- 
racter of  Peter  the  Hermit,  Sir  Joshu* 
Walmsley  is  at  once  the  dullest  and 
the  most  sdif- sufficient  Any  crusade, 
under  the  auspices  of  such  a  preacher, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  abortive : 
Indeed,  Jie  failed  sipally  in  the  first 
and  easiest  quality  of  an  agitator — that 
of  enlisting  a  considerable  share  of 
popular  sympathy  on  his  side.  Nor 
was  finance  reform  likely  to  be  seri- 
ouslv  taken  up  by  the  Whigs,  inas- 
much as  one  of  the  earliest  effects  of 
such  a  scheme  would  necessarily  be 
the  redaction  of  their  official  salaries. 
That  is  a  point,  however,  which  the^ 
cannot  long  hope  to  evade ;  and  U 
will  be  forced  upon  them,  sorely 
against  their  will,  as  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  low  prices.   They  must 

Srepare  themselves  to  submit  to  a  re- 
action similar  to  that  which  has  been 
practised  upon  the  officials  of  the 
Great  Western  lUilway,  who  are  put 
upon  a  short  allowance  in  consequence 
of  ^*  the  reduced  prices  of  the  neces- 
aaries  of  life."  The  rule  admits  of 
general  application,  and  doubtless- 
will  herigialy  carried  out  in  the  high- 
est as  In  Uie  lowest  places.  At  present 
Ave  shall  not  discuss  that  matter :  wie 
mere^  refer  to  it  as  a  sufficiently  in- 
telligible reason  why  financial  reform 
formed  no  part  of  the  programme  of 
her  Miyesty's  Ministers.  No  man 
expected  that  it  would  do  so. 

Apart  from  such  topics  as  these, 
there  was  little  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
speech :  and  accordingly,  when  it  ap- 
pend, the  speech  was  as  meagre 
and  nnsuggestive  as  snch  documents 
nsnallv  are.  Nor  should  we  have 
thoaght  it  necessaiy  to  make  it  the 
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subject  of  comment,  save  for  one  pas- 
sage, which  maybe  said  to  contain 
its  kernel,  in  so  far  as  the  prospects 
of  the  home  population  are  con- 
cerned:— 

'^  Her  Migestjr  has  great  satlafkction  in 
oongratnlating  you  on  the  improved  con- 
dition of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
It  is  with  regret  that  her  Majesty  has 
obserred  the  complaints  which,  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  hare  proceeded 
f^om  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  Luid. 
Her  Majesty  greatly  laments  that  any 
portion  of  her  subjects  Ihould  be  suffering 
distress;  but  it  is  a  source  of  sincere 
gratification  to  her  Majesty  to  witness 
the  increased  eigoyment  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  which  cheapness  and 
plenty  have  bestowed  upon  the  great 
body  of  her  people.** 

Here  there  is  no  distinct  admission 
of  agricoltaral  distress.  Snch  distress 
may  or  may  not  exist:  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject  is,  that  com- 
plaints are  made.  But,  supposing 
these  complaints  to  be  well  founded, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  is  reap- 
ing the  benefit  of  that  cheapness 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  distress  of 
others.  That  is  the  language  of  the 
speech. 

We  think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  Ministers 
should  have  avoided  the  open  and 
manly  course.  If  they  do  not  believe 
in  the  actual  existence  of  such  distress, 
but  are  of  opinion  that  the  great  agi- 
tation which  at  present  is  spread  over 
England,  is  either  an  unfounded  panic 
t>r  a  factious  clamour,  it  would  have 
been  well  to  have  met  the  statements 
of  their  adversaries  with  a  broad  and 
unequivocal  denial.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  convinced  that  distress 
actually  does  exist,  and  that  it  is 
likely  to  prove  permanent,  they  have 
placed  themselves  in  a  strange  and 
unprecedented  position  with  regard  to 
the  class  so  complaining.  For,  in  that 
view,  the  terms  of  the  speech  will 
hardly  admit  of  any  other  interpreta- 
tion, than  that  it  is  matter  of  con- 
gratulation to  find,  that  one  section  of 
the  British  public  is  prospering  upon 
the  ruin  of  another.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  believe  that  the  Ministry  in- 
tended to  lay  down  any  such  prin- 
ciple ;  for,  if  once  adopted  and  carried 
out,  it  must  lead  to  the  entire  dis- 
organisation of  society.  We  think 
that  their  peculiar  position  affords  us 
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the  true  key  to  theur  language.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  cannot  deny  that 
distress  actually  does  exist :  on  the 
other,  they  cannot,  in  the  face  of  the 
commercial  principles  which  they  have 
adopted,  and  the  precarious  nature  of 
their  majority,  venture  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  Her  Majesty  is  not  even 
allow^  to  express  sympathy,  becanse 
sympathy  implies  suffering — and  that 
admission  Mmisters  are  by  no  means, 
as  yet,  prepared  to  make. 

Turning  from  the  speech  itself  to 
the  addresses,  and  the  reported  subse- 
quent debates,  we  find  this  view  of  the 
matter  suflSciently  borne  out  The 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  mover  of  the  address 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  terms : — 

^  Her  Majesty  had  also  expressed  her 
deep  sympathy  with  the  distress  ttaUd  to 
exist  in  many  of  our  agricultural  districts. 
No  man  could  regret  the  existence  of  that 
distress  more  than  he  did ;  but,  in  ex- 
pressing that  regret,  he  must  also  state 
his  conriction — a  conviction  which  was 
shared  by  many  wealthy  merchants,  and 
by  many,  he  would  not  say  a  majority,  of 
landlords — that  that  distress  was  not  of 
a  permanent,  but  of  a  temporary  charac- 
ter.*' 

Lord  Methuen,  the  seconder,  took 
nearly  the  same  view.  The  Earl  of 
Carlisle  said : — 

^  The  degree  of  his  alarm  would  be 
somewhat  proportioned  to  the  appre- 
hended nature  of  the  distress.  If  it  vrere 
temporary,  and  produced  by  special  and 
exceptional  causes,  not  liable  continually 
to  prevail  or  constantly  to  recur,  then  it 
vrould  be  plain  that  agriculture  was  only 
subject  to  that  variation  which  every 
other  pursuit,  every  other  profession  and 
branch  of  industry,  every  source  of  emolu- 
ment, seemed,  by  a  law^of  the  universe, 
to  undergo  —  that  change  ^m  which 
agriculture,  in  a  marked  degree,  whether 
protected  or  unprotected,  had  never  been 
exempt** 

And  again: — 

''What  he  contended  was,  that, with 
so  very  circumscribed  limits  for  the  ex- 
periment, and  with  snch  a  marked -inter- 
ference of  special  and  exceptional  causes, 
during  the  progress  of  the  experiment,  it 
would  be  altogether  preposterous  to  as- 
sume that  the  experiment  had  been  tested, 
that  it  was  exhausted,  and  that  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
considered,  and  forthwith  entered  upon. 
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Neither  coald  he  think  they  were  in  a 
situation  to  pronounce  what  were  the 
permanent  fhiits  of  the  great  experiment 
they  had  agreed  to  malce.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  say  at  what  cost  com  could 
be  permanently  grown  in  this  country,  or 
whether  the  same  amount  of  foreign  im- 
portations would  always  preTaiL  His 
own  feeling  was  not  one  of  despondency 
or  despair  on  the  subject  He  had  no 
right,  on  these  points,  to  palm  his  own 
opinion  on  their  lordships.  All  he  con- 
tended was,  that  they  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  determine  the  questions  he  had 
indicated.  He  could  not  honestly  stop 
there,  howerer ;  he  could  not  confine 
himself  to  these  ambiguous  and  hypo- 
thetical limits :  he  was  bound  to  tell  their 
lordships  that,  eren  if  he  were  couTinced 
that  the  average  price  of  com  could  never 
ascend  higher,  still  he  was  not  prepared 
to  reverse  the  policy  they  had  entered 
npon." 

Finally,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  said : — 

^Adverting  to  the  subject  of  the 
amendment,  regret  must  be  felt  when 
distress  affected  any  large  class  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  When  the  noble 
lord  (Stanley)  went  on  to  say  he  was 
convinced  the  distress,  which  to  a  certain 
degree  affected  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land,  was  shared  by  the  agricultural 
community  at  large,  including  the  labour- 
ers, he  met  the  noble  lord  distinctly  with 
the  assertion  that,  throughout  England, 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  was  gene- 
rally better." 

Lord  Lansdowne  then  went  on  to 
state  fiacts  regarding  the  importation 
of  foreign  com ;  from  which,  we  pre- 
sumeY  be  wished  his  bearers  to  infer 
that  snch  importation  was  on  the 
wane. 

*With  respect  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  it  had  diminished  almost  to 
nothing  at  present.  In  the  last  three 
months  of  last  year,  ending  January  5th, 
the  importation  vras  reduced  considerably 
below  the  importation  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  the  previous  year.  He  had 
a  return  of  the  importation  for  the  first 
four  weeks  of  January.  In  the  first  four 
weeks  of  last  year,  the  importation  of  all 
sorts  vras  1,118,653;  for  the  last  four 
weeks  of  this  year,  ending  January  28th, 
only  886,895  quarters  had  been  im- 
ported." 

A  yaloable  addition  to  the  above 
statistics  wonld  have  been  a  note  of 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  daring 
the  periods  referred  to,  especially  at 


the  Baltic  ports.  In  conclosion,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  whilst  maintaining  the 
impossibility  of  any  recurrence  to  the 
protective  system,  remaited  :— 

**  He  considered  the  experiment  as 
finally  made  ;  but,  if  he  were  to  see  a 
quantity  of  acres  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  number  of  labourers  without 
employment,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
confess  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  he 
hoped  others  would  not  hesitate  to  do  the 
same.  He  vras  not  now,  however,  pre- 
pared to  go  back  to  their  past  policy,  and 
to  uphold  what  he  believed  to  be  a  delu- 
sion, or  to  lay  a  foundation  for  that  Ur 
feeling  and  acrimony  which  had  distin- 
guished the  discussion  of  the  question  out', 
of  doors." 

These  extracts,  from  the  debate  in- 
the  House  of  Loids  on  the  first  night 
of  the  session,  deserve  to  be  recorded 
for  the  sake  of  future  reference. 
Every  one  of  the  speiJcers  on  the 
Ministerial  side  proceeded  on  the  ~ 
assumption  that  agricultural  dis- 
tress, if  it  existed,  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  not  permanent,  in  its 
character--and,  such  being  the  case, 
that  there  was  no  room,  or,  at  all 
events,  no  occasion  for  a  remedy. 

Turning  to  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  we  find  a  bolder  tone 
assumed.  In  their  selection  of  ther 
gentleman  who  had  the  honour  of 
moving  the  address  to  her  Majesty^- 
Ministers  gave  a  very  strong  indica- 
tion of  their  deliberate  views.  Amongst 
those  who  annually  renewed  the  mo- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  was 
one  who,  with  more  candour  or  more 
discrimination  than  the  rest,  had  the 
courage  to  acknowledge  that  the  result 
of  such  a  measure  must  be  the  "  anni- 
hilation "  of  the  small  farmers.  Thate 
gentleman,  Mr  Villiers,  was  selected 
as  the  fittest  person  to  reciprocate  to- 
the  royal  message.  We  are  far  from 
reflecting  upon  the  taste  and  feeling 
which  suggested  such  a  choice— in- 
deed, we  are  not  sure  whether  a 
better  one  could  have  been  made ;  for. 
if  the  agriculturists  are  to  understand 
that  under  no  possible  circumstances 
can  our  recent  policy  be  changed,  that 
assurance  could  hiurdly  be  conveyed 
more  authoritatively  than  from  the 
lips  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Wolverhampton ;  and  accordingly  Mr 
Villiers  does  not  mince  the  matter. 
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He  speaks  <mt  load  and  bold ,  and  tells 
the  farmen  that  no  amount  of  dlatreaa 
will  aahe  him  witiidraw  oot  inch 
from  his  original  positioik 

^  He  did  not  deny  that  distress  existed 
among  the  ocoapiera  of  the  land,  and  he 
deeply  regretted  it ;  but  they  were  not 
precladed  from  retiring  from  that  pursuit 
with  which  they  were  not  satisfied.  He 
thought  it  was  some  consolation  to  know 
that  land  now  fetched  as  high  a  value  in 
the  market  as  it  erer  had  brought  in  the 
history  of  this  country  ;  that  there  nerer 
was  a  farm  yaoant  but  there  were  nume- 
rous candidates  for  the  tenancy ;  and  that 
the  agricultural  labourers,  instead  of 
being  worse  o^  were  much  better  off 
than  usual.  If  *  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst/  and  the  landed  proprietor  and  the 
oooupier  should  be  obliged  to  proceed  in 
the  samo  businese-like  way  in  oondneting 
their  poisnifts  as  persons  inother  businesses 
in  this  country,  they  would  hare  tiiis 
consolation,  that  there  was  no  advantage 
possessed  over  them  by  other  countries  in 
the  raising  agricultural  produce.  The 
only  thing  that  he  (Mr  Villiers)  could 
discover,  distinguishing  the  agriculturist 
here  ftt>m  those  of  other  conntriee-— and 
that  was  one  which  he*  had  under  hie  own 
eentrel — ^was  the  priee  of  land.  It  oer* 
tainly  wee  higher  here  tlian^  on  the  Cen- 
tinealk  But  in  many  respeots  his  advan- 
tages we»e  great;  and  the  inferiority, 
where  it  exiiied,  could  be  oounteraoted»" 

SMenentB  of  this  khid  cany  with 
tiiem  an  antidote  ag  well  as  a  bane. 
We  are  not  sonr  to  And  the  fbremost 
champion  of  the  Leagae,  and  the 
moyer  of  the  adihress,  thne  openly 
setting  at  defiance  physical  fact,  com- 
non  sense,  and  theresoHs  of  practical 
experience.  He  teUs  the  British 
aigricnitnrist  that  he  is  in  erery  re- 
spect, except  in  the  price  of  land,  on 
an  equality  with  the  fbreign  producer. 
So,  then,  his  dinmee  2s  as  constant, 
his  soil  is  as  rich,  the  labour  he  employs 
is  as  cheap,  fais  dfa^ct  burdens  are  as 
low,  hhr  luxuries  are  as  moderately 
taxed  I  He  is  exposed  to  no  restric- 
tions;  there  is  no  midt*tax;  he  may 
have  bis  bricks  at  prime  cost ;  he  may 
grow  hi»  own  tobacco;  he  may  distil 
lis  own  spirits;  he  is  not  chargeable 
with  inemne-tttx,  Irrespectiye  of  his 
drawing  one  shilling  of  profit  from  his 
ftrmlSosayBMryllliers:  and,  if  this 
be  true,  not  one  of  us  has  a  right  to 
complain.  But  is  it  true?  We  shaS 
not  insult  the  intelligenceof  our  readers 
by  entering  on  «  deliberate  refutation. 


Let  us  next  hear  the  Chaacelior  of 
tbeBxeheqner: — 

'^He  admitted  that  in  some  lespeet^ 
and  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  ^e 
agricultural  interest  had  suffered ;  but  it 
was  all  a  question  of  degree.  He  did 
not  deny  that  the  degree  was  consider- 
able, but  he  did  not  think  it  existed  to 
anything  approaching  the  extent  that  had 
been  represented  ;  and  he  denied,  there- 
fbre,  that  they  ought  to  retrace  the  stepe 
of  their  x>olicy ;  fbr,  though  distress  existed, 
he  relied  on  the  indust^  and  the  energj 
of  the  British  ftoner." 

Then  come  generid  opinions^  al- 
most amounting  to  assertions,  that 
tiie  present  low  price  of  com  cannot 
be  permanent;  and  these  opbuons 
are  fbrtified  by  a  comparison  of  the 
importations  in  January  1849  with 
those  in  January  1850,  no  notice  being 
taken  of  any  difference  between  the 
seasons  I  Sfar  Charies  Wood  next  put 
forth  an  authority,  to  iridch  we  ente 
attention : — 

"  The  Mark-LoM  E»prm  stated  that 
the  price  of  oom  in  the  Baltte  wee  so 
hi^  that  it  would  not  pey  to  send  it  to 
this  cenntry ;  and  the  only  oonatry  frea 
which  com  was  at  present  sent  te  us  was 
France,  which,  in  ordinary  yean,  wee  not 
aae3ip<Nrtingoonntry.  Thmwasgoodreir 
sen  to  suppose,  theiefore,  thai  the  pema- 
nent  priee  of  wheat  in  this  oountry  would 
not  range  so  low  ae  at  the  piesent  time. 
Prices  were  net  at  pietent  remeneiatif 
to  the  importer,  and  importation  had 
received  a  most  signal  check.  The  £ur- 
merneed  not,  therefore,  apprehend  that 
min  from  the  operation  of  free  trade 
which  he  at  present  anticipated  from 
prices  under  40e.  a  qoazier.  What  the 
ftature  prioe  of  com  91  this  country  weoH 
be,  it  would  be  yrrong  in  him  (the  Chai^ 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer)  to  attempt  to 
state,  after  the  mistakes  that  the  most 
practical  and  wisest  men  had  fallen  into 
with  regard  to  the  importation  of  com. 
But  it  was  worth  observing,  that  at  pre- 
sent no  importation  could  take  place  from 
those  countries  from  which  importation 
had  been  most  feared,  and  that  the  great- 
est quantities  of  com  recently  received 
had  come  from  those  countries  from  which 
no  one  had  anticipated  any  importation 
whatever.  An  honourable  member  had 
expressed  an  opinion  that  448.  a  quarter 
was  the  average  price  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  prevail  for  wheat.  Now,  he 
could  not  agree  with  those  who  held  the 
opinion  that  the  agricuHorist  would  be 
rnined  by  soeh  a  price.'* 

Here  there  are  two  dbtbct  propo- 
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^tioDS,  with  regard  to  which  we  have 
awordtosay.  1st,  Sfa*  Charles  Wood, 
on  Ihe  authority  of  Ae  Marh-Lcme 
Expras^  an  authority  which  he  after- 
wards admits  will  not  be  disputed, 
Bays  that  the  importations  are  checked, 
and  will  be  checkedt  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  com  in  the  Baltic,  and, 
th^rdore,  that  the  price  of  wheat  in 
Una  oonntry  will  rise.  2d,  He  thinks 
that  the  home  agriculturist  can  carry 
«n  prodnotion  wUh  wheat  at  44s.  per 
quarter. 

Well,  theUf  let  us  see  what  has  since 
been  tohi  us  on  the  authority  of  the 
Mark^Lmu  ExprctM^  so  lately  as  11th 
February : — 

^  The  Yftlne  of  wheat  hAring  reoeded, 
without »  check,  from  week  to  week  since 
the  commeAcement  of  the  year,  hae  fallea 
to  a  point  at  wluch  growers  are  rery  on- 
willing  .to  sell ;  and  within  the  last  eight 
days  the  deliveries  have  fallen  off  more 
er  leas,  wMoh  cireonutance,  and  the  pro- 
babflf^  of  short  sopplfes  daring  the  time 
ftrmen  shall  be  engaged  preparing  the 
laad  fcr  the  neep^n  of  the  spring  crc^y 
appear  to  hare  led  to  the  belief  tiiat 
qaotatioBs  will  not  for  the  pvaeent  under- 
go asy  fitfther  redaction.  Thai  a  tempo- 
rary rally  may  take  plaoe  is  not  impro- 
bable ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  sanguine 
on  the  Bubjecty  and  regard  any  improve- 
ment of  moment  as  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, we  mahitain  that  prices  of  wheat 
are  at  present  higher  on  tiie  continent  of 
Borope  tiian  is  warranted  by  the  result 
of  the  iMt  harvest.  With  average  crops, 
•nch  aa  tbeae  secured  in  1849  in  most  of 
the  laiys  graiB^growiag  oountries  of 
£uropey »  very  considerablo  surphis  must 
have  been,  produced  for  export ;  and  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  chance  of  FrancOy 
Holland,  or  Belgium  requiring  supplies 
from  the  Baltic,  and  as  our  markets  hold 
out  little  encouragement  fbr  calculating 
on  higher  prices,  the  value  of  the  article 
must,  we  tiiink,  inevitably  come  down  in 
Russia,  Poland,  and  €fennany.  Any  ar> 
gument  fbvnded  on  what  has  occurred  in 
bygone  tlmei  is  no  longer  applicable,  tiie 
alleratiott  in  our  oem  laws  placing  the 
matter  in  an  entirely  new  position.  For 
the  paet  to  be  serviceable  in  affording 
materials  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  pro- 
bable fritnre^  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
parallel  instance ;  and  all  calculations 
Ibunded  on  what  prices  have  been  in 
years  when  a  different  order  of  things 
oxisted,  are  more  likely  to  mislead  than 
instmct.  It  is  not  probable  that  prices 
will  fkn  to  so  low  a  point  as  they  have 
done  OB  former  occasions,  when  England 


has  required  comparatively  small  sup- 
plies, the  removal  of  our  import  duties 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
being  greatly  in  favour  of  the  foreign 
grower  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  easily  foreseen  that  with  wheat  at  35s. 
per  quarter  in  many  of  our  home  markets, 
British  merchants  will  not  purchase 
abroad  on  such  terms  as  have  been 
hitherto  asked  for  spring  delivery.  Speoa- 
lation  may  for  a  time  support  prioes  a* 
Dantzio,  Bostock,  &c.,  but  the  value  most 
ultimately  be  regulated  by  prices  here; 
and  we  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  sup- 
plies on  a  much  larger  scale  than  we  are 
likely  to  want  vrill  reach  us  from  the 
Baltic,  Black  Sea,  &c.,  later  in  the  year.*^ 

Nowhere  can  be  discerned  any  sjrmp- 
tom  which  might  justify  us  in  believ- 
iug  that  prices  are  likely,  for  any 
lengtii  of  time,  to  take  an  upwara. 
tendency.  The  importations  of  last 
year  principally  consisted  of  the  yield 
of  an  infonor  Continental  orop— that* 
of  184a  The  laige  crop  of  184&  ia 
preparing  for  us ;  and  how  is  ilrpea>* 
sible  to  suiHM)ee  that  this  will  be  k^ 
back  unless  an  augmented  price  im 
given  for  it?  Even  the  froaen  stat* 
of  the  Baltic  ports  has  had  no  efieet 
in  raising  prices  at  home^  On  the 
oontrwry,  they  are  sWdedininff.  The 
BY^OLge  of  wheat  in  the  Hadmngtoa 
market  of  8th  February,  was  d4s.  Id. 
The  Berks  coiTespondent  of  Beita. 
Weekfy  Me$$tnger  writea  thus  on  thir 
4th  :^'' The  com  mariMts  are  gn^ 
dually  getthig  k>wer,  and,  taking  all 
the  sorts  of  grain  together,  they  are  , 
now  lower  than  they  have  been  since 
the  memorable  year  1822 ;  and  there 
is,  we  are  sure,  lessmon^  in  circular 
tion  in  tiie  country  than  there  has 
been  for  many  years.  The  occupiers 
of  the  soil  seem  to  be  the  first  dasa 
doomed  to  be  ruined ;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  farmers  will  not 
be  the  only  class." 

But  it  is  of  little  use  for  us  at  present 
to  discuss  apoint  which  the  experience 
of  a  few  months  most  neoeesarilj 
sohre.  Sir  Charies  Wood's  statement, 
if  intended  to  influence  the  divteloB, 
has  afready  served  its  purpose.  Inas- 
much, therefore,  as  the  prospects  of 
importation  are  concerned,  we  need 
not  speculate  farther. 

But  when  Sir  Charles  assumes  a 
price  of  44s.  as  remunerative  for  the 
grower  of  wheat,  he  takes  his  position 
on  other  ground.    We  shall  nol  xeite- 
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rate  our  own  opinions  on  this  subject, 
or  those  of  any  writer  who  may  be 
snpposed  to  be  favourable  to  protec- 
tion. The  evidence  of  adversaries 
may  be  more  valuable ;  and  the  first 
whom  we  shall  cite  is  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
In  1842,  the  late  Premier  indicated 
his    opinion  that  the   remunerative 

Erice  ranged  from  Ms.  to  58s.,  and 
e  never  wished  to  see  it  lower  than 
the  former  sum.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
however,  courageously  fixes  his  esti- 
mate 10s.  beneath  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  if  the  fall 
should  still  continue,  we  shall  find 
him  averring  hereafter  that  84s.  per 
quarter  is  a  price  amply  remunerative 
to  the  British  grower. 

Our  next  witness  is  a  gentleman 
whose  testimony  must  be  valuable  in 
the  eyes  of  political  economists.  We 
quote  from  a  work  originally  published 
in  1839,  entitled.  Influences  of  the 
Com  Laws,  by  Jambs  Wilson,  Esq. 
now  M.P.  for  Westbury,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Control.  It  is  a 
treatise  on  which  we  set  so  much 
store,  that  we  propose,  in  an  eariy 
number  of  Maga,  to  subject  it  to  a 
deliberate  review,  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  the  siogularly  felicitous 
realisation  of  the  leading  prophecies 
therein  contained^  and  the  intimate 
knowledge  displayed  by  the  writer  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  was  deal- 
ing. At  present  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves strictly  to  one  point. 

^  This  may  therefore  be  called  the  rate 
which  ie  fixed  bj  our  own  internal  com- 
petition and  resources ;  528. 2d.  per  quar- 
ter may  be  called  the  prime  cost  of  wheat 
to  the  consumer^  and  that  snm^  reduced  by 
the  charges  enumerated^  may  be  called 
the  remunerating  price  to  the  landed 
interest  to  the  exact  extent  to  which 
they  hafe  been  remunerated." — ^p.  58. 

Again : — 

*'  As  we  shall  afterwards  show,  we  take 
52s.  2d.  to  be  the  proper  price  for  wheat, 
at  which  an  exactly  sufficient  amount 
of  production  would  be  kept  up,  it  having 
been  tiie  average  price  for  the  last  seven 
years ;  we  therefore  take  it  as  the  stand- 
ard price  at  which  wheat  can  be  sold  to 
the  consumer.  It  must  be  clear  that 
whatever  avenge  annual  price  the  farmer 
receives  in  any  year  above  that  price,  he 
obtains  so  much  profit  beyond  the  average 
rate ;  and  that  lekateter  average  annual 
price  he  receivei  in  any  year  le$i  than  that 
standard  priu,  he  maJces  to  mneh  distinct 


lo$t;  and  therefore  the  dilferenee  between 
the  profit  derived  fh>m  the  higher  prices 
and  the  loss  firom  the  lower  prices  must 
show  the  balance  in  fkvour  or  against  the 
home  grower." — p.  41. 

Mr  Wilson's  argument  we  leave  for 
the  present  untouched;  we  merely 
found  upon  his  statement  that  528. 2d. 
is  the  proper  standard  price  for  British 
wheat,  and  that  any  lower  rate  of 
price  must  entail  a  loss  on  the  grower. 
So  far,  therefore,  his  views  are  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  those  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  John  Russell,  who  addressed 
the  House  last,  on  the  Ministerial 
side,  was  not  very  distinct  in  his  ad- 
mission as  to  the  existence  of  distress. 
If  there  was  any,  he  seemed  to 
think  it  was  caused  by  com  specu- 
lation, and  he  rang  the  changes  on 
the  old  topic  of  periods  of  transition 
and  depression.  The  division  was  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  debate, 
for  it  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the 
amendment  on  the  address,  proposed 
in  the  following  terms,  *^  But  humbly 
to  represent  to  her  Majesty  that,  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  especially  in  Ireland,  the  various 
classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
are  labouring  under  severe  distress, 
mainly  attributable,  in  our  opinion,  to 
recent  legislative  enactments,  the  ope- 
ration of  which  is  aggravated  by  the 
severe  pressure  of  local  taxation." 

That  sudi  an  amendment  was 
called  for  on  the  part  of  those  wha 
are  opposed  to  the  free-trade  policy, 
we  think  will  be  generally  admitted. 
It  was  but  right  and  reasonable  that 
the  case  of  the  agriculturist  should 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  par- 
liament at  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity ;  not  with  the  view  of  forcing 
on  an  immediate  reversal  of  the 
natioual  policy,  but  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, a  distinct  acknowledgment  of 
the  position  in  whidi  the  most  [im- 
portant section  of  the  community  is> 
placed.  That  acknowledgment  has 
not  been  given.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  Free-traders,  in  the  in- 
toxication of  their  headlong  career, 
already  considered  the  great  agricul- 
tural interest  as  completely  prostrated 
as  the  colonies,  with  regard  to  which 
no  notice  whatever  was  vouchsafed  ia 
the  royal  speech.    Mr  Cobden  is  per- 
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fectly  fiirioas  that  the  point  should  be 
again  mooted.  He  considered  pro- 
tection as  defonct,  and  the  ghost  of  it 
laid  in  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  now,  when 
it  starts  np  before  him,  a  living, 
thriring,  and  withal  a  formidable 
reality,  he  has  recourse  to  language 
unmeet  for  the  mouth  of  any  respec- 
table conjuror.  Lord  John  Eussell 
can  do  little  more  than  utter  a  feeble 
and  wholly  inapplicable  descant  upon 
the  advantages  of  the  station  of  an 
English  gentleman — forgetting  all  the 
while  that  such  a  station  implies  the 
performance  of  certain  duties,  of  whidi 
not  the  meanest  are  the  advocacy  of 
the  rights  of  the  British  labourer,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. The  amendment,  as  every  one 
anticipated,  was  rejected;  but,  not- 
withstanding, it  has  served  its  pur- 
pose. It  has  elicited  opinions,  a  com- 
mentary on  which  will  be  valuable 
before  the  present  session  is  over; 
it  has  shown  the  agricultural  interest 
bow  little  they  have  to  expect  from 
the  present  rarliament;  it  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  distinct  propositions 
regarding  the  equalising  and  proper 
adjustment  of  taxation,  which  no  doubt 
will  be  brought  forward  seriatim^ 
and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Commons.  If  these  are  rejected, 
as  they  probably  will  be,  and  if  every 
measure  of  relief  is  met  by  a  direct 
or  a  virtual  negative,  it  will  then  be 
time  for  the  defenders  of  British  inte- 
rests to  lay  their  complaint  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and  to  ask  for  a  disso- 
lution of  the  present  Parliament,  in 
order  that  the  constituencies  of  Great 
Britain  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
recording  their  votes  for  or  against 
the  oontinnance  of  the  present  policy. 
We  shall,  of  course,  be  told  that 
the  point  has  been  aUready  settled. 
What  is  settled?  Have  not  our 
fiscal  regulations  been  altered  year 
after  year ;  and  was  there  not  a  settle- 
ment disturbed  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  at  least  as  deliberate  as 
tliat  which  ib  now  assumed  to  be  in- 
violat>le  ?  How  lone  is  it  since  ^'  the 
experiment,"  to  which  we  were  en- 
treated to  give  a  fair  trial,  lost  its  ex- 
perimental character,  and  became  a 
law,  fenced  against  repeal  as  closely 
83  a  statute  of  Darius?  Is  there  a 
single  free-trade  prophet  who  can 
hold   up  his  head  and  say  that  his 
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vaticinations  have  been  fulfilled?  Mr 
McGregor  prophesied  that  the  nation 
would  become  richer,  at  the  ratio  of 
two  millions  a- week.  Mr  Economist 
Wilson  prophesied  augmented  prices 
to  the  agriculturist,  adding  this  in- 
genuous commentary, — **  that  there  is 
no  better  evidence  of  a  prosperous 
community  or  country,  than  the  exist' 
ence  of  a  high  average  price  of  pro^ 
visions^  when  the  condition  of  tho 
labourer,  as  is  the  case  in  this  coun- 
try, is  relatively  better  than  in  other 
countries ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  \b  no  stronger  evidence  of  a 
miserable  and  impoverished  country, 
than  the  existence  of  low  prices  of 
provisions,  where  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  is  comparatively  and  infinitely 
worse  than  in  other  countries  where 
prices  are  higher."  Mr  Cobden  pro- 
phesied thus  in  1843  and  1844,  not 
once  but  many  times, — "The  land- 
lords will  (with  free  trade)  have 
better  rents.'^  "  Give  us  a  firee  trade, 
and  land  will  be  as  valuable  as  it  is 
now."  "  I  believe  that  land  would  be 
more  valuable  in  this  country  if  you 
had  at  once  an  entire  abolition  of  the 
Com  Laws."  We  could  cite  similar 
testimony,  uttered  by  a  host  of  pro- 
phets as  numerous  as  those  of  Baal, 
but  we  think  the  above  instances  may 
suffice ;  and  it  is  on  the  faith  of  such 
vaticinations  that  we  are  peremptorily 
desired  to  consider  the  late  ruinous 
measures  as  fixed  and  unalterable! 
The  railway  and  the  free- trade  de- 
lusion reached  their  highest  point  in 
one  and  the  self-same  year.  We  have 
seen  the  quacks,  impostors,  and 
swindlers  of  the  one  system,  scouted 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  public  re- 
probation ahready ;  the  leading  parti- 
sans of  the  other  cannot  long  hope  to 
escape  the  infliction  of  a  similar 
doom. 

It  has  been  said,  in  various  quar- 
ters, that  we  have  taken  too  gloomy 
a  view  of  the  future  agricultural  pros- 
pects of  Great  Britain.  It  may  be 
so ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  are  home 
out,  and  even  exceeded,  bv  Mr 
Yilliers.  If  any  man  has  doubts 
as  to  the  depression  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  let  him  peruse  carefully  the 
following  sUtement  of  the  mover  of 
the  address  :— 

«  He  (Mr  Yilliers)  had  made  a  ealonla- 
tion  of  the  saviDg  eifected  by  the  people 
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preiMit  reduced  price  of  fbod.  He  found 
tint  the  ayerage  price  of  wheat  in  1847 
was  69fl.5d.;  on  the  29th  of  December 
1849,  it  was  398. 4d. ;  the  average  price 
of  bariej  in  1847  wae  438.^  and,  in  1849, 
25s. ;  of  oats,  in  1847,  28s.,  and  in  1849, 
15s.;  and  there  had  been  a  corresponding 
Tednotion  in  beans  and  peas.  The  xiansH 
calculation  was,  tiiat  oar  population  of 
30,000,000  consumed  one  quarter  of  com 
to  each  person  annually;  but,  tiddng  a 
low  estimate  of  consumption,  and  calculat- 
ing that  the  population  ammally  consumed 
20,000,000  quarters  of  eadi  of  these  de- 
eeriptions  of  grain,  he  found  that  the  saT- 
ing  effected  bj  the  diflbrence  of  prioes 
between  1847  and  1849,  amounted  to 
£61,000,000*  He  had  also  estimated,  on 
the  same  moderate  scale,  the  saving 
effected  by  the  difference  in  the  prices  of 
meat,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  other 
articles,  in  1847  and  1849,  and  he  fbund 
tihat  it  amounted  to  £30,000,000  more  ; 
flo  tiiat  there  had  been  a  total  saving  in 
ite  expenditure  of  the  people  upon  food 
of  £91,000,000  between  1847  and  1849. 
^3iis  was  the  result  of  free  trade  m  the 
rerif  fint  year  of  Um  opmrUwH.  And  when 
80  large  an  amount  was  saved  for  expen- 
diture on  other  articles  than  food,  he 
thouj^t  it  was  no  matter  of  astonishment 
that  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
had  improved,  and  that  the  oountiy  was 
in  a  flourisMng  condition.** 

We  shall  not  inyestigate  the  aecn- 
racy  of  this  calcnlationy  nor  i^all  we 
disensfi  the  soimdnesa  of  the  condn- 
flione.  It  is  aiongh  for  ns  that  Mr 
yullOTs  holds  it  to  be  matter  of  oon- 
gratolati(m  that,  in  one  year,  ^^  tiie 
TBTj  first  year  of  tiie  operation  of 
free  trade,"  agricaltnral  produce  ha6 
tM«n  depseeiated  to  the  amonnt  of 
£^1,000,000.  This  is  wdrthalitUe 
consideration.  MessrsCobden, Bright, 
&  Co.,  hare  taken  mneh  pains  of 
late  to  impress  upon  the  farmers  that 
the  present  struggle  is  "  a  mere  land- 
lord's question  f  that  the  tenantry 
bare  nothing  earthly  to  do  with  it ; 
itfid  that  thenr  sole  object  onght  to  be 
a  speedy  lowering  of  the  rents.  Our 
Btatistiesy  pi^lislwd  in  the  Magazine, 
altlioag^  c@?tified  by  a  large  body  of 
the  k^ding  agricnltmrists  in  neariy 
^rerj  district  of  Scotiand,  haye 
been  designated  as  "cooked,"  by 
Cockneys  who  never  sow  a  bladt  ii 
wheat  grow  except   cm   a  Sonday 


psendo-political  economists,  who,  when 
detected  in  deliberate  Malfication, 
hare  not  even  the  grace  to  tender  a 
lame  apology.  The  gravity  of  an  in- 
sult depends  upon  ti&e  respectatnlity 
of  those  who  utter  it  Foul  language 
from  tiie  month  of  a  cabman  does 
not  excite  any  rancorous  feeling  m 
the  bosom  of  the  man  who  is  fiivoured 
with  the  abuse  of  Jehu ;  and,  theie- 
jfore,  our  correspondents,  in  number 
more  than  tiiirty — gentlemen  of  the 
highest  respectabili^  and  character 
in  Sooldand— need  not  be  disturbed 
by  any  imputations  emanating  from 
the  quarters  which  we  are  rductanUy 
compelled  to  notice.  But,  since  our 
opponents  sSect  to  dist^lieve  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  views  and  calculations,  let 
them  deid  with  those  of  Mr  Yllliers. 
He  puts  down  tbe  amount  of  saving 
in  food  at  £91,000,000,  for  a  mngle 
year.  The  net  rental  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  £58,753,615  :«^  and  it 
therefore  fi^ows,  that  mtppo$mg  no 
rent  tehateifer  to  ham  been  paid,  ti» 
tenantry  must  have  sufiersd  Ion 
or  diminntbn  of  profits  to  tlie 
extent  of  £22,246,3851  These  are 
the  free-trade  cdculations— not  ours. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Timee  did 
not  lose  a  di^  in  casting  discredit 
upon  a  statffluent  which,  though 
cheered  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  tiie 
house,  was,  in  reality,  a  more  danma* 
tory  expoation  of  free  trade  than  tiie 
most  ingentOBS  ProtectioniBt  cosld 
have  devised.  For  our  part,  we  ^all 
not  venture  to  say  whether  Mr  Yll- 
liers was  right  or  wrong.  A  calcula- 
tion, of  this  extended  natore,  might 
tax  the  powers  of  the  ablest  actuary ; 
but,  if  it  be  correct,  sur^  we  stand 
acquitted  <tf  aH  exaggeratfon  ;  and, 
what  is  of  fiir  mater  importance,  no 
one  can  henceforth  venture  to  assert 
that  this  is  a  mere  "  landlord's  ques* 
tion ;"  since,  if  all  rent  were  aban- 
doned, the  loss  to  the  tenantiy,  hi  a 
sin^  year,  would  be  twenty-two  and 
a  quarter  miUipns'! 

But  let  us  pass  in  the  meantime 
from  tiie  agrieuitBrai  case^  and  see 
what  real  ground  exista  for  tbe  self- 
gratnlations  of  ministera  on  the  gene- 
ral prosperous  state  of  the  counUy  at 
the  openmg  of  tiie  present  session. 
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We  quote  tbe  paragrspb  from  the 
royal  speech  :— **  Her  Majesty  ha» 
great  satSsffectionincongratnlathi^you 
on  the  improved  condition  of  commerce 
and  manofactores.*'^  We  sbaH  consider 
the  two  interests  separately. 

First,  as  to  commerce,  audits  main, 
branch,  the  ^pping  and  i^p- 
bnMding  interest.  The  lepeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  having  been 
effected  in  tiie  coarse  of  last  year,  it 
might  be  prematnre  to  fbrm  a  deeMed 
judgment  on  the  working  of  the  new 
OTStem.  Most  certainly  we  have  not 
^neso;  and  we  think  it  wonld  have 
been  only  decent  had  her  MMCBty's 
MinlBteFB  exensised*  a  atrntar  oisere- 
tf  on.  Bat  in  order  to  midre  oat  a  case 
of  prosperity,  the  commerce  of  the 
eonntry  coold  not  be  overlooked ;  and 
fects,  (when  they  cere  facts,)  however 
filight,  are  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed 
with  on  Hich  an  occasion  as  this.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  told  that  the  ship- 
ping interest  never  .was  in  a  state  of 
gseater  acttvi^  and  proepeiity  than 
DOW.    Mr  Yilliera^  opened  tboe  >— 

«*  It  WM  rather  early,  peihapa,  to  ex- 
press say  opinions  o£  what  would  be  the 
general  reeolts  of  that  great  ohange^lmt 
Hiere  was  reason  to  b^ev»  that  all  the 
antidpatioM  of  its  adroeate*  woold  be 
ininiUly  mom  Ass  ran  Used,  and  thai  aU 
Hie  foailbl  pndioUons  of  its  opponente 
wwild  be  iUsifisd.  Tlu  mtereat  mof* 
^ffieted  bfAm9  ehmtgmhitd  not  been  fim 
9om€  ymn  m  nuh  €nta$0  of  aetivUg  M  U 
j^rmenisd  at  thk  monuni.  In  tiM  IliaDMi 
and  Tyne,  m  the  Wear  and  Oyde,  the 
business  of  the  shipbuilder  or  shipowner 
«xhibittd>a  more  oheering  aepeel  From 
MonrdeokyardtAereport9W«reeguaiif 
Moti^aetory ;  and  many  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  meet  promiBeat  in  foret«L> 
ling  ruin4Bid  destruction  f rsm  the  change, 
admitted  the  8di?aotB9M  they  wen  dear- 
ie flNMt  it." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
^eotirely  acquiesced  in  this  statement : 

^  At  the  present  moment  no  one  oould 
£nd  fault  with  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Navigation  Laws,  if  he 
took  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  state  of 
the  great  shipbuilding  ports  of  tiiis  eom<- 
aserrial  country.  He  might  mention  one 
port,  whioh,  abore  all  others,  should  be 
regarded  as  indicatiog  the  condition  of 
ihe  shipbuilding  interest  throughout  the 
seaports  of  England,  namely,  Sunderland ; 
but  he  mig^t  also  mention  Lirerpool  and 
the  Scotch  ports,  where  the  shipbuilding 
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in  the  year  1840  went  on  with  move  rapi- 
dity thMi  in  any  ibrmer  period;  and  not 
oaly  was  the  quantity  of  idiipping  built 
at  tiiese  places  greater  than  in  any  former 
year,  but  a  better  class  of  vessels  waa 
built,  vessels  oaloulated  and  fitted  for  tfaa 
long  voyage." 

Mr  Labouchere,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  was  even  stronger  in 
his  averments : 

^He  confidently  appei^ed  to  etery 
memberof  that  house  who  had  oonsidered 
the  subjeet»  and,  above  aD,  to  the  repre- 
sentativesof  the  great  shipping  ports  of 
this  country,  whether  it  was  true  to  say 
that  the  industry  of  the  dookyards  had 
been  paialyBed  by  the  measure  of  last 
session.  On  the  contrary — and  this  was 
a  subject  on  which  he  naturally  folt  tlw 
greatest  htteffe8t,and  which  he  had  looked 
faito  with  the  utmost  osre — he  had  never 
made  an  a88a!iion  in  that  house  with 
greater  confidence,  and  hs  ekalUnged  oo«- 
ttadkHon  on  Ms  part  of  any  mtroanfiU 
man  or  gentUman  inieretUd  m  Mjfffinf^ 
than  when  he  stated  his  bdief  tint  the 
industry  of  shipbuilding,  that  the  confi- 
dence of  i^e  mercantile  public  in  ship- 
owning,  that  the  whole  busmess  of  the 
country  conneeted  with,  shipbuilding  and 
shipowning,  were  in  a  state  most  satisfac- 
tory and  most  encouraging  to  those  who 
did  not  believe  that  they  were  paralysmg 
that  important  branch  of  industry  by  the 
measures  of  last  session.  He  believed  the 
foot  to  be  that  there  were  at  least  as 
many  ships  building  at  this  moment  as  at 
any  period  within  the  hut  twenty  years  in 
this  country.'' 

In  thefhce  of  such  on^pialified  ffver- 
ments  and  efaallengee,  on  a  point  ne- 
cessarily statistical,  and  in  oppoeitton 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who,  from  his  official  position,  was  the 
man  of  all  others  most  likely  to  be 
furnished  with  ftill  and  accurate  infor- 
mation, it  would  have  been  rash  in  any 
individual  member  to  have  hazarded 
a  flat  contaradiction.  But  a  qneitioa 
<^  such  vital  importance  as  this  is  sue 
to  be  thOToaghiy^inveetigated  -,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  that  excellent  paper, 
the  5*^Rpwi^  and  Mof^cantih  Omette, 
for  an  eiabOTOte  and  complete  reftita- 
tion  of  the  whole  case  so  ostentatloarfy 
paraded  by  Government  Our  con- 
temporary, we  are  sure,  will  not  quar- 
rel with  us  if  we  trajisfer  into  our 
columns  a  good  deal  of  the  valuable  in- 
formati<m  obtained  byso  much  industry 
and  perseverance,  for  which  the  thanks 
•f  the  whole  commoni^  are  jflfitlydne. 
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**  We  are  prepared,"  says  the  editor  of 
the  Shipping  and  Mercantile  GasettCi  in 
his  leading  article  of  the  31  st  January, 
"  to  prove  that  the  depression  in  our  ship- 
ping—in boilding  as  well  as  in  freights — 
has  not  been  so  great  for  years  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time ;  in  short,  that  it  is  depres- 
noil,  and  not  improyement,  which  is  uni- 
YEBSAL,  with  scarcely  '  the  exception  of  a 
few  ports.' 

"  With  regard  to  shipbuilding,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  shipbuild- 
ers cannot  stop  their  business  all  at  once; 
they  hare  yards  on  lease — ^materials  on 
hand  —  and  apprentices  to  maintain  ; 
therefore  they  must  be  doing  a  little  at 
almost  any  risk. 

**  With  a  Tiew  to  obtain  correct  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject,  we  have  pro- 
cured authenticated  returns  from  accre- 
dited correspondents  at  all  the  ports, 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers;  merely  premising  that,  as  the 
foreign  and  colonial  trade  diminishes  in 
profit,  it  drives  ships  into  the  coasting 
trade,  which,  as  it  will  be  seen,  is  suffer- 
ingseverelyfrom  the  depreciating  effects." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  re- 
toros,  inserted  alphabetically : — 

^  Aberdbbn,  Feb,  2, 1850. 

"  It  is  vain  to  try  to  conceal  the  very 
depressed  state  of  the  shipping  interest 
at  this  port  at  present,  everything  around 
us  having  a  dreary  and  most  discourag- 
ing aspect.  Our  docks  are  full  of  vessels 
of  every  class  and  size,  and  nothing  for 
them  to  do.  Freights  offering  (and  they 
are  very  few  indeed)  are  not,  by  any 
means,  at  remunerative  rates:  30s.  to  33s. 
per  load  timber  from  Quebec,  or  67s.  6d. 
per  ton  guano  from  Peru,  wUl  never  pay 
the  shipowner,  while  he  pays  the  present 
rate  of  wages,  and  gives  the  usual  rations 
to  his  seamen.  If  freights  are  to  be  kept 
down  by  foreign  competition,  the  British 
sailor  must  be  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  foreigner;  but  such  a  state  of  things, 
we  hope,  will  still,  by  some  means  or 
other,  be  averted. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  justly  high  cha- 
racter our  shipbuilders  here  have  attained 
in  the  construction  of  their  ships,  and  the 
great  perfection  they  have  come  to  in  the 
construction  of  vessels  with  the  clipper- 
bow,  and  which  are  now  making  such 
unparalleled  rapid  voyages,  we  believe 
they  have  few,  if  any,  orders  on  hand; 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  have  been 
buUding  on  speculation,  and  have  at  this 
moment  a  few  vessels  on  the  stocks  for 
sale,  superb  specimens  of  naval  architec- 
ture, and  no  immediate  prospect  of  pur- 
ohaoers.  One  of  our  local  papers  was 
<^nt  to  us  the  other  day  that  we 


need  not  fear  foreign  competition,  having 
vessels  of  such  great  sailing  and  carrying 
qualities.  This  would  be  all  very  well» 
if  guaranteed  to  this  country  alone;  bat 
it  will  soon  be  found  that  foreigners  will 
get  improved  vessels  as  well  as  we,  and, 
most  probably,  get  our  carpenters  to  go 
from  this  country  to  build  them. 

"  The  number  of  seamen  at  this  port  is 
about  2330,  of  which  at  present  there  are 
about  280  unemployed.  Vessels  laid  up, 
45 — a  greater  number  than  was  ever 
known  in  any  previous  year.*' 

"  Boston,  Jan,  26,  1850. 
"  Our  harbour-master  here,  who  has 
been  upwards  of  forty  years  master  of 
vessels  out  of  this  port,  states  that  he 

NBVBR  KNEW  THE  SHIPPING  INTEREST  AT 
so  LOW  AN  EBB  AS  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME; 

and  he  firmly  believes  the  future  prospects 
are  very  discouraging.  The  majority  of 
our  vessels  are  now  worked  by  the  mas- 
ters at  thirdi,  and  many  of  them  have  lost 
money  during  the  past  yeax^-that  is,  have 
not  made  the  former  wages  of  £S  per 
month;  in  fact,  many  of  them  have  not 
made  mate's  wages  —  vis.,  £3,  6a.  per 
month,  who  have  not  reduced  their  pay 
more  than  5s.  per  month,  and  ordinary 
seamen  at  the  same  rate." 

**  Caernarvon,  Jan.  29, 1850. 
^  Ours  is  nearly  altogether  a  coasting 
trade,  engaged  principally  in  the  export 
of  slates,  which  averages  about  91,000 
tons  per  annum.  During  the  year  1849 
the  export  declined  to  79,000  tons,  and  at 
present  there  are  no  prospects  of  its  re- 
vival. The  shipping  belonging  to  th» 
port  is  in  a  mott  deprcued  condition; 
freights  are  very  difficult  to  be  had;  and 
when  they  are  offered,  the  rate  is  ruinously 
low — say  9s.  per  ton  to  London,  4s.  and 
5s.  to  Liverpool,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
Masters  of  our  coasters  are  remunerated 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  vessels  Uiey  com- 
mand; and  so  small  have  been  their  earn- 
ings of  late,  that  some  are  giving  up  the 
c<mmand,  and  shipping  as  able  eeamen, 
inasmuch  as  they  earn  better  wages  ia 
the  latter  capacity !  Shipbuilding  is 
almost  at  an  end  here ;  no  one  will  invest 
capital  in  coasting  vessels  now,  so  de- 
pressed are  freights,  and  so  clouded  is 
the  future." 

«CoRK,Jaii.  29, 1860. 
^  I  subjoin  a  statement  of  freights,  &c.,. 
at  this  port  :— 


Frelghti,       Qnebee,      .     .  1847        40s. 

....  1848         3Jb. 

..  1849         901. 

W.  C.  So.  America  1848  £1*6  0* 

ig  of  1849     3  17  6 

of  .      .  1849     3    7  & 
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^  The  other  freights  are  in  the  same 
proportion. 

^  The  wages  of  shipmasters  hare  heen 
rednoed  om$4kird,  A  few  years  hack  we 
generallj  had  six  or  eight  ressels  on  the 
stocks  at  this  port,  at  PRsssirr  only  one, 
and  that  is  an  iron  serew-steamer,  bnfld- 
ing  for  the  Cork  Steam-ship  Companj. 
The  great  majority  of  the  yessels  now 
belonging  to  tlds  port  are  colonial  buUt. 

**  l^ipmasters  have  been  obliged  to  ac- 
cept of  reduced  wages  in  order  to  obtain 
employment  to  enAle  them  to  support 
their  families.  Seyeral  of  them  who  were 
fortunate  in  haying  a  little  money  saTcd, 
hare  commenced  tailoring,  rope-making, 
acting  as  coasting  pilots,  &c.  &c." 

"DnooHEDA,  Feb.  1, 1B50. 

"  There  are  no  ships  building  here,  al- 
though we  hare  a  good  dockyard;  nor  are 
there  ray  repairing,  although  we  haTO  an 
excellent  patent  sup  :  there  are  four  or 
fire  ships  laying  up,  which  the  owners 
will  not  repair.  They  would  willingly 
sell,  bnt  no  person  can  be  got  to  purchase: 
in  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of 
giring  employment  to  the  masters  and 
crews,  I  do  tldnk  that  our  ressels  would 
be  laid  up,  for  they  are  not  eamiog  one 
shilling  for  their  owners.  It  is  also  my 
firm  belief  that,  in  seven  years,  one-half 
of  our  ships  will  drop  away,  and  what 
was  once  a  nursery  for  our  nayy,  will  not 
be  so,  for  in  a  little  time  the  coasting 
trade  will  almost  cease  to  exist,  as  we 
hare  to  contend  with  railways,  steam- 
boats, and  foreigners  driren  into  our  trade 
by  the  late  change  in  the  law. 

'^  As  regards  our  sailors,  they  are  to  be 
seen  every  day  walking  about  our  quays, 
anxious  to  procure  employment,  but,  from 
the  complete  annihilation  of  our  trade, 
they  are  unable  to  procure  any;  conse- 
quently they  and  their  families  are  in  a 
most  wretched  condition.*' 

^  LiTSRPOOL,  Jan,  29, 1850. 
''The  shipping  trade  is  exceedingly 
depressed  here,  and  freights  are  wholly 
unremunerative.  A.Manchester  house 
has  just  chartered  an  American  ship  from 
CalcntU,  at  £2,  I5s.  6d. 

**  FrBIGHTS  are  at  least  15  PER  CEI<fT 
LOWEB,  ON  THE  AVEAAOR,  THAN  THEY  WERE 
LAST  1(eAB." 

''Maryport,  Jan.  29,  1850. 
^  Cumberland  has  long  been  famed  for 
its  celebrity  in  shipbuilding,  its  yessels 
being  known  to,  and  appreciated  by,  the 
merchants  in  every  region  of  the  globe; 
bnt  I  am  sorry  to  obMrve  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  owing  to  the  unwise 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  seve- 
ral SHIPBUILDERS  AT  MaRYPORT,  WoRK- 
INOTON,   AND  WbITBHAVBN   ARE   WITHOUT 


ANY  coNTRAcn--a  eiroumstanoe  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  account  which  lately 
appeared  in  some  of  the  Free-trade  jour- 
nals at  Manchester.  It  was  then  stated 
that  several  eminent  merchants  of  that 
locality  were  desirous  of  building  a  large 
amount  of  tonnage  in  England;  but,  owing 
to  the  several  builders  being  so  fhll  of 
contracts,  they  were  necessarily  obliged 
to  go  abroad  to  build  their  vessels.  It 
would,  however,  seem  that  these  gentle- 
men had  entirely  forgotten  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  Cumberland,  or  else  we 
must  suppose  that  they  would  have 
deemed  it  their  interest  to  have  made 
contracts  there ;  unless,  indeed,  they 
found,  as  I  strongly  suspect  they  did, 
that  the  Continental  builder  could  build 
cheaper." 

«*  Plymouth,  Feb.  2, 1850. 
''  The  shipping  interest  of  this  port  ia 
in  a  very  depressed  state,  many  vessels 
being  laid  up;  and,  consequently,  their 
crews  are  out  of  employment,  and  our 
quays  quite  deserted  by  shipping.  The 
vessels  in  actual  service  are  principally 
employed  in  the  coal  trade,  and  by  the 
owners  only,  at  very  reduced  freights — 
at  from  5s.  to  58.  6d.  from  Wales,  and 
from  6s.  to  6s.  6d.  from  the  north;  others 
sailing  out  of  other  ports  at  anything  but 
remunerating  freights.  There  are  nine 
shipwrights*  yards  in  this  port,  in  one  of 
which  only  one  vessel  is  building  for  a 
shipowner;  and  one  sold  from  another. 
Two  vessels  have  been  for  sale  for  many 
months  past.  In  each  of  the  others, 
vessels,  varying  from  100  to  300  tons,  are 
being  built  on  speculation,  but  progress 
very  slowly.  From  a  want  of  that  enter- 
prising spirit  evinced  in  times  past,  there 
are  not  half  the  shipwrights  kept  in  the 
yards  now,  and  a  reduction  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  wages.  Many  masters 
and  sailors  are  also  walking  the  quays 
unemployed;  but  we  are  told,  by  those 
who  use  the  old  adage  of  the  pinching 
shoe,  that  a  man  may  get  as  much  for 
lOd.  now  as  he  could  have  got  for  double 
that  sum  some  time  since.  Where  is  the 
use  of  things  being  $o  tery  cheap,  when 
the  poor  man  is  deprived  of  the  means 
of  employment  1  Our  exports  are  very 
trifling :  manganese  at  about  6a.  to  10s. 
to  Liverpool  and  Scotland ;  lead  and 
copper  ores  3s.  to  7s.  per  ton  !  Our  im- 
ports— principally  timber  from  Quebec, 
hemp,  tar,  fruit,  Ac.  The  former  vras 
80s.  to  328.  per  load  last  year;  what  it 
will  be  this  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  now 
the  foreigner  goes  into  the  trade.  Six  of 
our  vessels  (Quebec  ships)  are  gone  to 
Sierra  Leone,  thereby  leaving  the  trade 
open  to  the  foreigner.  The  average 
wages  are  from  30s.  to  40s.  for  seamen  in 
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the  eoMtiac  ted«,  40s.  lioraiiB;  ^  to  £8 
for  mastan,  £2,  lOi.  io  £i  imtoij  Aft  per 
mMihy  friiich  are  araoh  lofnez." 

'^RuKOOKNy  Feb,  1, 1850. 
'  ***  The  number  of  Tewelfl  belongmg  to 
the  port  of  Rancom  is  about  70,  of  the 
total  burthen  of  about  6500  tons,  most  of 
them  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Freights  to  and  from  this  port  are  rer j 
Boarce,  and  when  any  are  offered  they  are 
at  a  miserably  low  rate.  We  should  say 
that  freights  aie,  at  the  least,  25  per  cent 
less  than  they  were  in  the  yean  1845^ 
1846,  and  1847.  Nearly  all  the  Tessels 
belonging  to  tiiis  port  are  sailed  by  the 
ahares — that  is,  the  master  takes  one  half 
the  freight  after  all  port  charges  are  de- 
ducted from  it,  and  he  has  to  pay  out  of 
his  share  seamen's  wages,  and  also  to  find 
victuals;  the  owner  has  the  remaining 
half,  out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses for  wear  and  tear.  But  the  present 
rates  of  freight  are  so  very  low  that  the 
masters  cannot  keep  out  of  debt,  let  alone 
earn  anything  for  themseWeSi  and  the 
owner's  share  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
yessel  in  efficient  working  order.    The 

SHIPBUILDUf O  TBJLDE  HEAE  IS  IN  ▲  MANNER 

DESERTED  :  thorc  are  only  two  yessels  on 
the  stocks;  one  has  been  partially  finished 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  other 
for  the  last  six  months,  lliere  is  not  the 
slightest  inducement  for  persons  to  lay 
out  their  capital  in  shipping,  there  being 
no  certainty  of  the  smallest  return.** 

**  Sunderland,  Feb,  1, 1850. 
'Tarious  statements  haying  lately 
1>een  published  relatiye  to  the  state  of 
cliipbnilding  at  this  port,  it  is  desireable 
that  those  interested  in  knowing  how  hat 
the  statements  alluded  to  are  correct, 
should  be  made  acquainted  wi^  the  real 
facts.  It  is  true  that  at  the  dose  of  last 
year  there  were  about  92  ships  on  the 
stocks  at  this  port;  since  that  time 
seyeral  of  them  hare  been  launched : 
many  of  ^em  were  larger  ihan  the 
arerage  of  ships  built  here,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  them  were  sold  from  the 
builders.  Be  it,howeyer,  understood  that 
of  the  two-thirds  sold,  say  60  out  of  02, 
upwards  of  30  were  purchased  by  out- 
fitters, or  ship-jobbers,  who  purchase  the 
hulls  of  ships  in  order  to  haye  the  outfit ; 
1^  ctre  therefore  iHU  in  ike  nwrket. 
Many  of  the  shipbuilders,  and  also  out- 
fitters, had  great  stocks  of  timber  and 
other  materials  on  hand  tweWe  months 
sgo,  preyious  to  the  ships  m  question 
being  put  on  the  stodcs.  It  was  tiien  the 
opinion  of  the  shipbuilders  that  the  project 
to  repeal  the  Nayigation  Laws,  and  grant 
foreign-built  ships  British  registers,  would 
not  be  oarriedj  from  the  getmral  manifte- 


[Maidw 


tation  of  fiMlii4;  tm^Jatk  thrt  meawro 
eyinced  by  practical  men  genwally,  wh» 
beat  uaderatood  the  mbjeot.  Sluphi^dera^ 
stocks  waae  thenfore  kepi  np,  and  jm 
aumy  inatawssn  iiu»eased,aBdremnnani- 
i^g  prieas  for  ships  were  maintained. 
Smae  the  act  was  passed  which  repealed 
the  Nayigation  Laws,  ^oes  haye  bees 
gradually  on  the  decline.  Within  lbs 
last  two  yeais  the  average  price  £ar  a 
ship,  A  1  eight  yean  cltssed,  was  from 
£10,10a.to^ll.perton;  nowihe  pnee 
tat  a  ship'Of  that  character,  is  from  JS^ 
KMl  to  £9  per  ton.  The  most  leqteoiable 
shipbuilders  of  tiiis  port  freely  deolan 
that  their  trade  appearsfiMt  hastening  to 
the  destroctiye  state  of  agxioaltare;  and 
that,  if  the  present  line  of  policy  is  pur- 
sued, all  Who  are  engaged  in  their  izade 
must  be  great  sufferers." 

LettefB  to  the  flame  effect  are 
given  by  the  editor  of  The  Skippm§ 
GmeUCy  fitnii  correspondents  at  Ald- 
borongh,  Bade,  Dnndalk,  KinsalOt 
Maidon,  Padstow,  Pwllheli,  Btrane- 
ford,  Torquay,  Westport,  and  Wood- 
bridge;  so  that  from  the  ports  alt 
round  the  British  Islands,  the  cry  of 
distress,  caused  by  the  crushing  effect 
of  free  trade  upon  the  body  of  British 
indaati7,is  arising.  And  this  is  what 
om*  Whig  rulers  call  uneaLampled  proB- 
perityl 

From  the  leadmg  Plymouth  journal 
of  Slst  Jan.  we  extract  the  foUowing 
letter,  which  we  would  yenture  to 
recommend  to  the  earnest  attention 
of  Mr  Labouchere.  It  contains  some 
statements  of  a  very  different  com- 
plexion from  those  which  appear  to 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"To  the  Editor  of  (he  WeH  of  Eng^nd 
ComereaUve, 

*^SiB,— -My  attention  haying  been  called 
to  a  paragraph  in  your  Journal,  which 
states  that  the  shipwrights  in  one  of  the 
principal  firms  in  Plymouth  had  strud: 
for  wages,  I  haye  to  inform  you  that  the 
firm  is  mine. 

For  seyeral  years  past  I  have  paid 
my  men  IBs.  per  week  on  new  work, 
and  21s.  per^week  on  old  work;  and  they 
never  lost  any  tiaie,  but  by  ^Uieir  own 
frmh. 

Per  some  ttee  past  I  haipe  had  eom- 
.platnts  from  many  shipowaers,  that,  as 
their  returns  were  greatly  redneed  by 
frreights  oonstantly  lowering,  we,  tiie 
shi^uilders,  must  redooe  our  charges,  or 
they  would  be  oompelled  to  take  their 
•hips  to  ether  ports.    Added  to  tfaif,» 
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tnmd  of  imatf  Ckpbfm  fihapoott,  for 
whom  I  baiH  «  ah^two  foan  •inoe^jHid 
with  wliioh  be  WM  oo  ■inoh'pleaMd  that 
lie  wMhed  me  to  give  hia  a  priee  te 
another,  of  about  880  tone  bnrthen.  I 
moeoffdioglj  did  lo  ;  the  wae  to  be  » 
Ihvt-olass  YOMely-and  entitled  to  olaee^ 
1  twelre  yean,  at  Llogrd^.  My  pro- 
ponfe  were  eent  to  a  merduMit  in  Xjondon, 
irhoBi  Captain  Sbapeott  wished  dionld 
be  the  pvinoipal  owner.  This  gentleman 
(Mr  Brooking)  replied,  that  as  ejery- 
thing  was  eoming  down,  wages,  and 
materials  te  ihipbnildiag,  mast  tome 
10 ;  mnd  tbai,  uSess  I  would 
t  to  bnild  te  £10  per  ton,  and  find 
ft  Tory  large  nnmker  of  attires  more 
than  I  had  te  the  temer  ▼essel,  he 
wonld  not  oontraot  at  fXL  He  also  said, 
that  he  had  been  in  treaty  te  a  ship  to 
be  bnih  for  him  in  Pmesia,  whieh  he 
fbnnd  he  oonld  do  for  £8  per  ton  obei^er 
than  he  oonld  hare  one  in  JBngland.  I 
was  obliged  to  deeline  engaging  to  build 
on  snob  terms,  as  would  IwTe  oeoasiooed 
aie  a  loss  of  «(Mae  hundreds  of  pounds. 

On  Friday,  the  18tb  January,  on  pay- 
ing my  men,  I  gate  them  a  memorandum, 
stating  these  partienlar*,  and  that  I 
imagined  th^-must  have  been  expeeting, 
te  some  time,  that  wages  would  be  re- 
dueed,  not  only  flrom  what  they  must 
know  themselveB,  but  also  tern  the  great 
reduetion  in  the  priee  of  pronsions  and 
clothing.  I,  at  the  same  time,  oiteed 
them  17s.  per  week  on  new  work,  and 
19s.  per  week  on  old  work,  telling  them 
that,  as  their  labour  was  their  own  pro- 
perty, if  they  eould  do  better,  I  should 
iMTe  no  objeetion  whaterer.  They  alL 
29  in  number,  leftised  to  work;  and,  I 
MieTO,  the  greater  part  of  them  ha^ 
not  be«i  employed  sinee,  as  I  have  Men 
them  walking  the  streets. 

Not  pretending  to  be  a  politioian,  I  can 
only  giTO  my  own  opinion  of  the  acts  of 
the  Legislature ;  and,  tzma  the  first,  I 
lielioTed  that  the  abrogation  of  the  NaTi- 
gation  Laws  must  haye  the  eSeet  of  do- 
priTing  thousands  of  Knglishmen  of  em- 
ploysMnt. 

Put  this  ease  io  myself.  I  have  em- 
ployed more  than  100  persons  in  building 
aad  fitting  ships ;  erery  other  eUss,  suoh 
ms  ropo-makon,  sail^makers,  bloek- 
makers,  boat-builders,  eooper8,*painteni, 
glaaiers,  ohain  and  andhor  makers,  pro- 
fision  merehaots,  and  others  engaged  in 
putting  a  ship  to  «ea,  haTe  all  employ 
here.  A  mertent  goes  abroad  and 
bunds  (which  he  will  do)  at,  it  may  be,  a 
less  priee,  and  see  the  oonsequenee — the 
teeigner  is  employed,  and  our  artisans 
Bust  be  idle ;  it  is  the  natural  result. 
As  to  the  bugbear  of  Freetrader  it  wiH 


rain  Bni^di  oaa  I  compete  with  a 
teeigner  I  fie  has  his  timber,  his  labour,, 
mnd  materials  te  fitting  out  his  ship  in- 
finitely dieaper  than  I  hare  ;  he  is  not 
oppressed  by  haayyOoTeinment  and  local 
taxation ;  and  when  his  ship  somes  to 
England,  she  has  all  the  priVil^ges  of  » 
ship  of  the  first  class,  which  it  is  in  a^ 
power  to  build  ;  and  farther,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  Lloyd's  class  ships,  she  will 
fiilly  stand  A  1  with  mine. 

I  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of 'GoTem- 
ment  so  to  legislate  that  their  artisans 
should  haTe  employment,  and  any  aot 
which  depriyes  them  of  it,  must  be  detri- 
mental to  the  nation.  That  is  my  firm 
belief.  I  must  apologise  for  oocnpying 
your  colxmms,  but,  as  you  first  mentioned 
the  circumstance  <^my  workmen,  I  tiioui^t 
it  right  to  state  the  reasons.  I  am,  sir, 
yours,  Wm.  Moons,  Shipbuilder.'* 

There  is  more  than  this.  Messrs. 
Lindsay  &  Co.  have  published  a  table 
of  freights  for  the  last  four  years^ 
whidi  exhibits  an  average  decline 
ranging  firom  thirty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent.  The  following  are  a  &w  notable 
instances: — 

t.    d.        M.   iL 
BiBgapove,       .    .    from  105  0  to  60  0 

CaleattB, 117  6  ...  77  6 

limg  Kong, 105  0  ...  55  0 

(last  quotation  from  there) 

Bombay, 95  0  ...  60  0 

Ceylon 95  0  ...  70  0 

Mauritiua,       84  0  ...  60  0 

Callao, 95  0  ...  63  0 

Hayannah,      85  0  ...  47  6 

Odessa,       95  0  ...  42  6 

Alexandria,     12  0  ...    5  6 

OioMtadt,       82  6  ...  19  0 

Quebec,      47  6  ...  82  0 

This  decline  of  fireights  deeply  con- 
cerns the  agricnltorist,  since  it  un- 
settles even  those  loose  and  incorrect 
calculations,  which  were  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Free-traders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  high  freights  must 
necessarily  act  as  a  powerful  check  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  com,  in  the 
event  of  the  abolition  of  the  duties. 

The  challenge  so  confidently  made 
has  been  accepted  in  another  quarter. 
At  the  great  Wiltshire  meeting  held 
at  Swindon  on  the  6th  February,  Mr 
George  Frederick  Young  spoke  as 
follows: — 

'' Another  pohit  whieh  Ims  been  taken 
as  a  Und  of  ehetial  de  batailU—tk  sort  of 
hobby-horse  which  the  Mhdstem  were  de- 
termined to  ride^I  am  somewhat  ikmi- 
liarly  aoquafaited  with;  I  allude  to  the 
shipping  interest.    As  they  haye  brought 
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ihAt  inUresi  lo  prominently  before  parlia- 
ment, I  ma  J,  perhapt ,  be  allowed  to  cor- 
rect tbeir  statements  when  they  are  at 
fanlt.  What  were  we  told  about  the 
shipping  interest  in  the  Honse  of  Lords ! 
I  thought  that  they  might  hare  managed 
to  get  ap  returns,  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  occasion,  of  a  somewhat  specious 
character,  extending  OTera  large  surface, 
before  they  asked  the  house  to  come  to  a 
conclusion.  But  what  did  they  do !  They 
said  that  the  shipbuilding  interest  is  in  a 
most  prosperous  state ;  and  that  it  is  pros- 
perous, they  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  90  ships  building  in  the  port 
of  Sunderland  on  the  31  st  of  December 
last.  It  is  the  truth  that  that  was  the 
case  at  that  time,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth ;  and  the  whole  truth  is,  that  though 
there  were  90  ships  building  in  that  great 
shipbuilding  port,  24  of  them  only  were 
sold,  whilst  ^^  were  standing,  81  of  them 
being  ready  to  launch,  but  could  not  get 
purchasers.  I  find  also,  that  out  of  251  ships 
which  were  building  at  the  several  ship* 
building  ports  at  that  date,  there  were  but 
66  sold,  making  nearly  200  out  of  the  250 
that  could  not  obtain  purchasers,  (hear, 
hear.)  Is  that  fair !  (cries  of  *  no,*  and 
cheers.)  Is  that  the  way  in  which  a  great 
public  question  is  to  be  supported  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown !  Yet  these  gen- 
tlemen hare  not  thought  it  to  be  beneath 
them  to  stoop  to  such  paltry  preyarica- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  par- 
liament, (great  cheering.)  But  I  will 
give  you  yet  another  instance,  which  is 
even  more  pregnant  still.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr  Labouchere  made  use  of 
these  words  in  reference  to  the  shipping 
interest:— <' This  was  a  subject  in  which 
he  naturaUy  felt  the  greatest  interest,  and 
which  he  had  looked  into  with  the  utmost 
care.  He  had  never  made  an  assertion 
in  that  honse  with  greater  confidence, 
and  he  challenged  contradiction' — most 
unusual  on  the  part  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown — *  on  the  part  of  any  mercantile 
man,  or  gentleman  interested  in  shipping, 
when  he  stated  his  belief  that  the  industry 
of  shipbuilding— that  the  confidence  of 
the  mercantile  public  in  shipowning — ^that 
the  whole  business  of  the  country  connected 
with  shipbuilding  and  shipowning,  was  in  a 
state  the  most  satisfactory  and  encourag- 
ing to  those  who  did  not  believe  that  they 
were  paralysing  that  important  branch  of 
industry  by  the  measures  of  last  session.' 
I  will  not  afi<Bct  to  conceal  the  part  which 
I  took  upon  reading  these  words.  I 
viewed  the  statement  with  indignation. 
I  knew  that  it  .was  not  a  fact ;  and  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  instant  I  had  seen 
it  in  the  paper,  I  drew  up  this  dedara- 
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tion,  which  was  advertised  in  aU  the  dafl  j 
Journals  of  London  on  Monday  morning : — 

"'We  the  .nndenigned  shipovrners 
and  others  connected  with  the  bnildkig: 
and  equipment  of  ships  in  the  port  of 
London,  having  observed  with  much  sur- 
prise that  in  ue  debate  on  tiie  Addreos 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  inst^ 
the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  trade  confidently  stated,  and  'challeng- 
ed oontradiction  on  the  part  of  any  gentle- 
man interested  in  shipping,  that  the  whole 
business  of  the  country  connected  vrith 
shipbuilding  and  shipowning  vras  in  a 
state  the  most  satisfactory  and  encourag- 
ing,' consider  it  a  duty  to  declare  our 
conviction  that  the  statement  of  the  ri^ 
honourable  gentleman  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  misinformation,  and  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.  We  declare  that  the 
shipping  interest  is,  on  the  contrary,  at 
this  moment  in  a  state  of  great  depres- 
sion, no  employment  being  obtained  fbr 
British  ships  offering  any  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  remuneration  for  the  capital 
embarked  and  the  expenses  to  be  in* 
curred ;  that  the  accounts  from  all  the 
great  shipping  ports  of  the  world  an- 
nounce a  superabundance  of  tonnage  and 
extremely  low  rates  of  freight,  rendering 
•the  prospect  for  the  present  year  most 
discouraging,  and  that  the  various  trades 
connected  with  shipping  consequently  and 
necessarily  participate  in  the  general  de- 
pression ;  and  we  make  this  declaration 
without  any  party  or  political  motive,  and 
entirely  without  reference  to  the  causes 
that  have  produced  the  depression  we 
describe,  in  the  desire  alone  that  the  legis- 
lature and  the  public  should  be  truly  in- 
formed as  to  the  real  facts  of  this  impor- 
tant question,  which  appear  to  be  mis- 
understood by  her  Msjesty's  Goyem- 
ment.' 

<<  I  will  tell  you  the  result.  That  de- 
claration was  advertised  to  lie  at  the 
London  Tavern  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
to-day;  and  upon  the  very  first  day  it 
received  the  signatures  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  most  eminent  men  connected 
with  this  branch  of  our  national  industry, 
and  from  among  whom  I  will  undertake 
to  say  I  can  pick  out  twelve  names  of 
men  who  are  owners  of  not  less  than 
100,000  tons  of  British  shipping  (cheers.) 
That  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  venture  to  make  such  a  statement, 
and  challenge  contradiction  from  any  one, 
is,  I  think,  most  extraordinary.  Is  it 
not  calculated  to  prodnoe  this  effect  — 
that  statements  made  by  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  with  whatever  confidence, 
vrill  be  reoeived  with  a  little  doubt  and 
distrust,  and  that  though  they  come  even 
from  so  upright  and  honourable  a  man  as 
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Mr  Labonohere,  ii  will  be  necessary  to 
BubBtantiate  them  bj  something  better 
than  mere  assertions  of  belief  t " 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr  Labonchere 
should  have  committed  himself  so  far. 
His  personal  character  is  beyond  sus- 
picion ;  and  we  do  nothing  more  than 
express  the  nniyersal  feeling  'of  his 
political  opponents  when  we  say,  that 
no  one  wiii  prefer  against  him  the 
charge  of  having  made  a  wilfnl  mis- 
representation of  this  nature.  But  it 
is  the  curse  of  men  high  in  office, 
that  they  are  surrounded  by  subordi- 
nates, whose  share  of  honourable 
scruple  is  of  the  most  convenient 
elasticity,  and  who  sometimes  have  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  veri- 
fication of  their  hazarded  opinions. 
To  this  kind  of  influence  Mr  Labon- 
chere is  peculiarly  subjected.  The 
returns  on  which  he  founded,  with 
so  rash  a  confidence,  had  evidently 
passed  through  the  hands  of  some 
veteran  statist  and  figure-monger,  and 
been  adapted  to  suit  an  immediate 
purpose,  rather  than  to  conform  to  the 
actual  truth.  On  no  other  hypo- 
thesis can  we  account  for  so  strange 
a  perversion  of  fact ;  for  we  believe 
that,  after  the;  evidence  cited  above, 
no  man,  whatever  may  be  his  politi- 
cal opinions,  will  hold  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation  is  not  materially 
depressed,  instead  of  being,  as  Minis- 
ters represented  it,  flourishing  be- 
yond all  precedent. 

We  next  come  to  the  manufacturing 
interest,  which  assuredly  ought  to  be 
in  a  most  prosperous  condition.    In 
the  course  of  the  bygone  year,  tran- 
quillity was  restored  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  interrupted  markets  were 
opened  with  every  prospect  of  a  fair 
demand.     Notwithstanding  the  fall 
of  prices,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  agricultural  depression  had  hard- 
ly time  to  react  upon  the  home  mar- 
ket ;    and   food  was   cheaper   than 
perhaps  it  has  been  in  Britain  within 
the  memory  of  man.    Yet,  with  all 
these  advantages,  it  is  h^  no  means' 
certain  that  our  manufactures  are  in 
a  sound  condition.    The  official  tables 
indeed  exhibit  a  larffe  increase  of  ex- 
ports, but  these  tables  are  quite  use- 
less as  exponents  of  actual  value.  No 
later  than  last  session,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  gave  a  decided  testimony  on  this 
point. 
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"Let  me  obserye/'  said  he/' that  nothing 
can  be  more  unsafe  than  any  inference 
drawn  fi^m  the  retnms  which  giro  the 
declared  value  of  manofaotures  exported. 
Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ac- 
counts of  imports  and  exports  are  pre- 
pared, arguments  drawn  firom  that  source 
must  be  exceedingly  fallacious." 

The  Liverpool  SUmdard,  applying 
itself  to  the  statistics  of  the  cotton 
trade,  has  done  good  service  in  ex- 
posing  the  nature  of  the  export  returns. 
According  to  the  official  statement, 
there  would  appear  to  be  an  increase 
of  nearly  £4,210,000  in  the  exports 
of  cotton  manufactures  and  yam ;  but 
the  Standard^  going  to  the  fountain- 
head,  has  shown  that  the  increase 
in  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  spun 
in  Great  Britain  in  1849,  was 
only  a  little  over  one-twelfth  of 
the  previous  year's  consumption.  The 
conclusions  of  our  contemporary  are 
very  forcible  :— 

**  We  place  no  confidence  ^chatever  now 
in  these  euttoms  reporU,  Since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  half  per  cent  duty  on  exports, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent 
goods  being  entered  at  any  prices  the 
shipper  pleases.  A  bale  of  cotton  and 
otilier  goods  may  be  valued  at  £5  or  £500, 
without  incurring  a  farthing  of  increased 
charges  at  our  ports ;  and,  without  im- 
puting to  any  party  the  wish  to  do  a 
moral  wrong,  and  to  make  out  a  favour- 
able case  in  behalf  of  a  particalar  policy, 
it  is  enough  to  throw  discredit  upon  re- 
turns, thus  left  unprotected  against  error, 
to  know  that  extensive  malversation  can 
be  carried  on." 

When  we  turn  for  information  to 
the'manufacliuring  districts,  we  find 
some  mills  working  on  short  time^^ 
and  less  employment  generally  dif- 
fused than  might  be  expected  in  an* 
average  year.  We  hear  of  nothing  but 
the  most  gloomy  anticipations,  con- 
trasting very  strangely,  indeed,  with 
the  triumphant  language  of  Ministers. 
The  depression  is  not  confined  to  the 
remoter  towns ;  it  exists  in  Manches- 
ter itself,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement — the  last  which  has 
reached  us— from  the  great  manufac- 
turing capital  :— 

(From  the  Manchester  Ouardiem.) 
'^  Man CHESTBRy  Tuesday,  Feb.  12.— 
We  have  had  a  spiritless  and  rather 
droopmg  market.  The  merchants  have 
shown  a  growing  indisposition  for  busi- 
ness ;  looking  npon  prices  as,  for  the 
2a 
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Bosi  pftrty  too  bigh  to  w«rnuit  ftniker 
exports  in  the  present  state  of  supplies 
in  foreign  markets.  The  letters  reoeiTed 
this  morning  from  Germany  giro  quota- 
tions of  prices  which  aff»d  no  encoorage- 
ment  for  the  immediate  resamption  of 
operations.  There  has  been  some  inqnirj 
from  the  Ghreeks,  bat  with  little  result. 
As  to  the  home  dealers,  seldom  have  they 
been  so  little  seen  in  the  warehouses  of 
the  manufacturers.  There  is  evidently  a 
diminished  confidence  among  all  classes 
of  buyers  as  to  the  maintenance  of  prices ; 
and  a  determination  to  proceed  cantionsly, 
buying  only  for  the  supply  ef  the  most 
pressing  wants,  is  become  general.  The 
business  ef  te  day  has,  eenseqnentlyy 
fiallen  in  amount  below  that  of  any  Tues- 
day for  some  time  back.  Under  these 
circumstances,  those  spinners  and  manu- 
focturers  whose  contracts  are  drawing  to 
a  close  hare  shown  a  willingness  to  nuJ^e 
some  concession  in  price  rather  than  suffer 
an  offer  to  pass  by  them.  Water  twist 
may  be  quoted  |d.  to  {d,  lower ;  and  in 
mule  yun  the  buyer  has  seme  adrantage 
in  price,  except  as  to  fine  counts,  from 
No.  60's  upwards.  In  printing  cloths, 
there  is  a  giving  way  of  about  l^d.  per 
piece,  and  3d  in  shirting.  There  is  a 
difference  in  point  of  firmness,  howeyer. 
among  spinners  and  manufacturers,  and 
a  corresponding  iiregularity  is  obserrable 
in  the  quotations.  The  spinners  of  water 
twist,and  the  manufacturers  of  domestics, 
T's,  and  some  other  stout  cloths,  are  so 
much  discouraged  by  the  little  prospect 
there  is  of  an  improrement  in  the  un- 
favourable trade  they  have  so  long  ex- 
perienced, that  many  of  them  are  seriously 
intending  to  diminish  their  production. 
One  or  two  establishments  in  Manchester 
have  either  stopped  altogether  or  resorted 
to  diort  time,  and  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  induce  a  general  adoption  of  the 
latter  measure  in  these  bnmclMs  of  manu- 
facture. At  Rochdale  two  or  three  mills 
have  taken  one  or  other  of  the  above 
tourses;  and  we  have  before  us  the 
names  of  seven  firms  at  Heywood  who 
have  limited  the  hours  of  work  in  their 
mills. 

^^lAIB  OF  Tn^B. -^  Mai«ciixstiii, 
Thursday.  —  We  have  no  improvement 
since  Tuesday.  The  demand,  whether 
for  cloth  or  yarn,  is  not  equal  to  the  pro- 
duction, and  prices,  consequently,  &nd 
still  in  favour  of  the  buyer.  Indeed,  no 
considerable  sales  could  be  eflbcted  witii- 
out  material  eoneesiions  hi  price.** 

Beading  such  an  account  as  this,  we 
feel  perplexed  as  to  the  meaning  which 
the  Ministry  attach,  to  their  favonrite 
tenn  proapen^.     We  are  almost 


tempted  to  suppose  that  they  eonsider 
want  of  employment  the  grMitest  pos- 
sible blessing  which  can  beM  tiie 
labouring  man. 

This  aceonnt,  it  will  be  obeored,  to 
dated  posterior  to  the  <^>eidDg  of  Par- 
liament. We  may  therefore  be  toid 
that  the  depression  had  no  extoteoee 
at  the  time  when  the  royal  spee^^ 
was  framed.  Sach  was  not  the  case. 
The  depression  was  felt  much  earlier, 
as  appears  by  the  following  extract 
taken  firom  a  faronrite  organ  oi  the 
Free-traders.  On  1st  DtoeBotoer  last, 
the  Eeomamut  thos  ^K>ke  <tf  the  col- 
ton  trad»— 

^  At  the  begimixng  of  this  year,  great 
expectations  were  entertained  of  o«r 
heme  demand.  It  was  argued^  aad  wtik 
geed  reason,  that  we  never  yet  had  a 
year  of  general  employment  and  kw 
prioes  of  provisions  combined,  which  was 
not  also  a  year  of  very  large  demestio 
consumption  of  manu&ctured  fitbrics. 
This  year  labour  has  been  in  very  bridt 
request,  and  food  has  never  been  so  cheap 
and  plentiftil  since  18S6.  Yet  our  ex- 
pectations fh>m  tiiese  fiMts  have  not  been 
fhHy  answered.  The  sellers  of  printing- 
olotiis  and  medium  shirtings  report  ttat 
their  home  demand  has,  on  the  wholes 
been  good ;  the  sellen  of  doaeatioa  re- 
port, en  the  contrary,  a  decidedly  dall 
business,  worse  than  that  of  last  year  ; 
bat  we  believe  tiiat  all  agree  that  the 
anticipations  with  which  they  began  the 
year  have  by  no  means  been  realised. 
We  suspect  the  cause  to  be  this  : — The 
depreciation  in  railway  property,  the 
effects  of  the  Irish  fhi^M,  and  the  com- 
mercial enth  in  1847,  have  impoverished 
all  classes  ef  the  community  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  has  been  allowed  for 
in  the  cakulationa  ef  our  tradesmen.  We 
qnestion  whether  'the  power  of  pur- 
chase,' on  the  part  of  the  British  com- 
munity, is  nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  in 
1846.»* 

Wehere  perfectlycoIncideiBopinion 
with  the  Ecommiit,  The  power  of 
pniehase,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
c<mimiinity,  is  not  nearly  what  it  was 
in  1845 ;  and  for  that  dkninotion  of 
power,  he  may  thank  the  operatUm  of 
the  free-trade  system.  If  the  calcula- 
tions of  Mr  Vmiers  are  correct-^ 
agricnltnral  prodace  has  d^ureciated 
to  the  extent  of  £91,000,000— 4here 
is  no  necessi^  whatever  for  recurring 
to  Irish  fSuiune>  railway  losses,  or 
commercial  embarrassment,  for  an 
explanation  of  the  unhealthy  state  of 
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the  hooM  market.  If  we  diride  the 
popalalSoii  of  the  British  islandi, 
D^een  agricoltore  and  mannfactarea, 
b&  proportion  to  the  aeoertained 
anmber  of  those  employed  in  either 
pvrsnitY  we  shall  find  that  rather 
more  than  18,700,000  are  dependent 
on  agricnltore ;  whilst  the  nnmber 
of  thme  directlj  and  indirectly  draw- 
ing their  lireuhood  from  manofac- 
tares  Is  short  of  8,100,000*  Any 
blow  levelled  at  the  larger  interest 
must  perforce  materially  aflect  the 
lesMT ;  and  our  decided  conviction  is, 
tiMit  the  mannf^Mtvers  have  ret  to 
learn,  throngh  advenity,  a  wholesome 
lesson.  They  have  been  taught  to 
look  to  Uie  foreign,  or  exporting  trade, 
as  their  chief  sovroe  of  gain ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  they  have  had  to  ikce  a  com- 
petiuon  with  other  ooantries,  whidi, 
IB  the  oonne  of  a  few  years,  has 
lowered  their  {nrofits  Mly  50  per  cent. 
They  are  still  willing  to  go  on,  in  the 
pnre  reckless  spirit  of  gambling,  car- 
mg  notliing  whikt  sodal  mischief  they 
occasion,  so  long  as  th^  can  deluffe 
the  maitets  of  the  wond  with  thdr 
bales  of  calico  and  cotton.  For  this 
end,  by  an  nnhoiy  and  nsprindided 
combination,  they  b«ve  contrived  to 
snbstitate  foreign  in  place  of  British 
agricaltoral  labour,  whilst,  with  on- 
pandleled  selftdmess,  they  reject  aU 
proposals  for  an  eqnittibledistribatten 
of  taxation. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  man- 
thctorlng  productions  of  this  country 
is  estimated  at  £178,000,000 ;  and  it 
is  said  that  last  year  we  have  exported 
£68,000,000.  If  thiB  be  the  case, 
there  remain  goods  to  the  value  of 
£120,000,000,  to  be  coasuned  at 
home;  and  the  amount  of  the  actual 
coBSsmption  mainly  depends  upon  the 
consnmen'  power  of  purchase.  Mr 
Yillieis  tdls  us  that  £91,000,000  have 
been  A>i«  to  the  agricuHural  dasses— 
for  depreciation  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  direct  loss.  It  is  an  obvious 
feHacy  to  assume,  as  Mr  Muntz  does, 
that  this  sum  is  merely  to  be  consi- 
dered as  transferred  from  one  pocket 
of  the  community  to  another,  as  a 
note  for  five  pounds  might  be.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  capital  represented  by 
the  note  is  not  destroyed;  in  the 
lormeiv  the  agricultural  produce  hav- 


ing been  purchased  and  consumed  at 
two-thirds  of  its  productive  cost,  there 
is  dearly  a  direct  loss  to  the  produ- 
dug  pirtj.  The  annual  amount  <^ 
agncnltural  produce  in  this  coxmtry 
was  estimated,  aecor^g  to  former 
average  prices,  at  £250,000,000 ;  and 
If  this  be  aceepted  as  true,  or  even  an 
iqiproximatlon  to  the  truth,  the  esti- 
mate of  Mr  Yillitt^  win  show  a  defxre* 
dation  of  more  than  a  third  of  tiie 
value.    To  that  extent,  therefore,  the 

rrar  of  purchase  in  the  home  market 
lessened;  for  if  £120,000,000  of 
manofaetures  are  made  to  be  con- 
sumed at  home,  and  the  means  of  the 
GODSumersarereduced  by  £91,000,000, 
bow  Is  it  possible  that  trade  can  re- 
main in  a  prosperous  condition? 

If  the  dependence  of  the  prospeilty 
of  manufictures  on  the  amount  <tf  the 
demand  existing  in  the  home  market 
Is  admitted-^and  no  man  yet  has 
attempted  to  deny  that  Mimate  rela- 
tionship between  the  agricultural  and 
the  manufacturing  dasses— it  wSl  fol- 
low, as  a  clear  deduction,  that  to  cur- 
tail tiie  means  of  the  consumer  is  tan- 
tamount to  limiting  the  demand.  No 
body  of  men  understood  this  more 
clearlv  than  the  leadhig  agitators  of 
the  League.  They  knew  pwfectly 
well,  that  agricultural  distress  must 
react  liearftmy  upon  that  numerous 
section  of  the  manufacturers,  who  lode 
solely  to  the  home  market  for  the  re- 
gular consumption  of  their  produce, 
and  who  supply  the  greater  number 
of  tiie  reta£  dealers  and  shop- 
keepers, whose  means  of  livelihood 
depend  on  tiidr  intervention  between 
the  makers  of  tiie  feibric  and  the 
buyers.  Hiose  leadhig  agitators 
were  independent  of  the  home 
trade.  Their  interest  lay  in  pushing 
exports  to  the  utmost,  and  in  main- 
taining their  h<^d  of  the  toeign  and 
distant  markets,  in  spite  of  a  fierce 
competitioa  with  France,  6ermany| 
and  America.  That  compeUtion  had 
latterlv  become  so  serious  and  for- 
midable, that,  in  order  to  mafaitais 
thehr  ground,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  devise  some  means  whereby  ope- 
rative labour,  akeady  brought  down 
to  the  lowestpolntof  monetary  wage, 
might  be  stimulated  and  sustained; 
and  the  only  scheme  available  to  them 
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was  the  breaking  np  of  the  com  laws, 
which,  in  this  Mghly-taxed  country, 
with  the  accamalated  burdens  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  pressing 
upon  it,  afforded  a  necessary  protec- 
tion to  the  British  agricultural  la- 
bourer. For  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  producers  of  com  are,  like  all 
others,  subject  to  taxation;  and  all 
taxation,  whether  direct  or  indirect, 
must  be  added  to  the  price  of  the 
fruits  of  labour.  This  was  just  what 
the  com  laws  effected.  The  consumer 
paid  for  the  taxation  when  he  pur- 
chased the  article ;  and  in  no  branch 
of  industry  or  trade  is  another  rule 
recognised.  There  is  a  natural  price, 
and  an  artificial  price.  The  natural 
price  of  com  is  that  for  which  it  can 
be  grown  in  this  country,  deducting 
labour  and  the  grower*s  profit,  but 
without  any  burdens  of  taxation  at 
all.  The  artificial  price  is  that  which 
is  charged  for  the  produce  to  the  con- 
sumer, when  the  taxation  falling  upon 
the  land,  for  state  purposes,  is  added 
to  the  natural  price.  By  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws,  the  consumer 
escaped  this  taxation,  and  the  whole 
burden  was  thrown  on  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  labourer,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  superior  natural  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  foreigner,  can 
be  undersold  by  him  even  at  the  natu- 
ral price,  and  who  yet  are  called  upon 
to  bear  the  whole  of  the  artificial 
cost. 

Such  a  scheme  as  this — one  so 
manifestly  unjust,  not  only  to  the 
agriculturists,  but  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  shopkeepers,  whose 
whole  dependence  was  on  the  home 
consumers— would  never  have  been 
carried  into  execution,  had  its  inevit- 
able results  been  honestly  laid  before 
the  public.  But  there  was  no  honesty 
in  these  men.  They  were  fighting  a 
desperate  game,  without  regm  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  country,  so 
that  they  could  be  the  individual 
gainers  ;  and  they  fought  it,  as 
gamblers  will  do,  unscrapulously, 
falsely,  and  dishonestly.  They  durst 
not  have  hinted  that  the  immediate 
effect  oftherepealofthecomlaws  would 
be  a  large  and  permanent  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  agricultural  produce. 
Had  they  done  so,  the  tradesmen  and 
retail  dealers  whom  they  chiefly 
idmed  to  dupe^because  the  electoral 
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influence  of  that  class  is  immensely 
large— would  at  once  have  seen,  that» 
by  limiting  the  general  power  of  their 
customers  to  purchase,  they  w«!e,  in 
fact,  depriving  themselves  of  so  mnch 
of  their  former  profit.    Shopkeepers 
and  tradesmen  do  not  live  by  the 
export  trade:  they  maintain  them- 
selves and  their  families  by  distribut- 
ing the  products  of  labour  among  the 
community ;  and  their  gains,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  artisan,  are  measured 
by  the  amount  of  custom  which  they 
receive.      Any   legislative    change^ 
therefore,  which  could  have  the  efiect 
of  diminishing  that  custom  in  a  serious 
degree,  would  necessarily  be  most 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  this 
class— a  proposition  so  clear,  that  no^ 
effort  of  political  Jesuitry  could  dis- 
guise it.  The  com-law  repealers  knew 
this,    and    accordingly   they   rested 
their  case  on  different  grounds.  They 
maintained  that  the  abolition  of  the 
duties  on  com  would  not,  and  could 
not,  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  the 
means  or  the  revenue  of  the  producer. 
They  professed  that  their  sole  object 
was  to  prevent  extravagant  fluctua- 
tions in  price ;  and  they  were  quite  as 
touching  and  lachrymose  in  the  pic- 
tures which  they  drew  of  the  evils 
certain  to  arise  from  a  range  of  low 
prices,  as  in  those  descriptive  of  the 
opposite    extreme.     Let    us    again 
refresh  ourselves  with  a  few  sentences 
frt)m  the  work  of  Mr  James  Wilson — 
sentences  which  afford  good  ground 
for  hope  that,  upon  the  next  agricul- 
tural   division,    we    ma^   fina    the 
member  for  Westbury  usmg  his  best 
endeavour  to  repair  some  of  the  mis- 
chief which   recent    legislation   has 
infiicted.     The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind    that    Mr    Wilson    distinctly 
enunciated  52s.  2d.  to  be  the  proper 
price  for  wheat,  at  which  an  exactly 
sufficient  amount  of  production  would 
be  kept  up. 

^  It  never  ean  be  advantageouB  for  the 
commnnitj  at  large  that  they  should 
oonsame  the  produce  of  any  one  party 
below  the  cost  of  prodaction ;  for  a  period 
is  not  very  for  distant  when  the  conse- 
qnenoes  must  react,  and  infallibly  produce 
high  prices  and  great  scarcity ;  and  we 
wUl  show  that  the  evils  of  the  reaction 
are  far  greater  than  any  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  low  prioes."— /ii/ti«i<>«  of 
the  Com  La%e$,  p.  28. 
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Again: 

*'  Our  belief  is,  thftt  the  whole  of  these 
generftUy  receired  opinionB  «re  enrone- 
ons ;  that  if  we  had  had  a  free  trade  in 
com  since  1815,  the  ayerage  price  of  the 
whole  period,  actnally  reoeired  by  the 
British  grower,  would  hare  been  higher 
than  it  has  been ;  that  little  or  no  more 
foreign  grain  would  haTO  been  imported ; 
and  tiiat  if,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  the 
whole  protectiye  system  shall  be  aban- 
doned, tk€  average  price  of  wheat  will  he 
kU^ur  than  it  hoi  been  far  the  Uut  eeven 
jfean,  (528.  2d.,)  or  than  it  would  be  in 
the  fbture  with  a  continuanoe  of  the  pre- 
sent system  ;  bat  with  this  great  differ- 
ence, that  prices  would  be  nearly  uniform 
and  unaltering  from  year  to  year  ;  that 
the  disastrous  flactuations  would  be 
greatly  ayoided,  which  we  haye  shown 
in  the  first  proposition  to  be  so  ruinoas 
onder  the  present  system." — P.  56. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  illustrate 
ibis  part  of  our  subject,  than  by  tran- 
scribing the  second  **  proposition"  laid 
down  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  It  is  so  unambigu- 
ous in  its  terms  that  we  are  saved  the 
necessity  of  a  commentary.  Mark, 
and  perpend! 

**  PnoPoeiTioN  THE  Seookd.— That  the 
agricultural  interest  has  deriyed  no 
benefit,  but  great  iigory,  from  the  exist- 
ing laws  ;  and  that  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  ruinous  consequences 
which  would  result  to  this  interest  by  the 
adoption  of  a  free  and  liberal  policy 
with  respect  to  the  trade  in  com,  are 
without   any    foundation  :   That    the 

yALVn  OV  THIS  PnOPBBTT,  IlfSTBAD  OP 
BOKO  SBPRBCIATID,  ON  THB  AQORBGATB 
WOULD  BB  RATHKB  BlfHANCBD,  AND  THB 
OBIfBRAL  INTBBBSTS  OP  THB  OWNBBS  MOST 
DBCIDBDLT  BBMBPrTBD  TBBBBBT." 

We  presume  that  we  need  go  no 
further  in  illustration  of  the  Ime  of 
alignment  adopted  by  the  exporting 
manufacturers  and  their  adherents, 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the 
tradesmen  and  artisans  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  com  laws  could  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  consumers'  power  of 
purchase. 

In  dealing  with  the  state  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  enlarged 
exports  furnish  no  proof  whatever  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  home  trade.  We 
shall  not  go  the  length  of  adopting  a 
hypothesis,  plausibly  enough  put  for- 
ward, that  increased  exports  are  a  na- 
tural result  of  deficiency  in  the  home 


demand ;  that  where  any  stidden  sti-* 
mulus  is  given  to  a  market  abroad, 
goods  originally  intended  for  British 
consumption,  but  not  taken  out  of 
atock,  are  shipped  on  speculation,  and 
thus  augment  the  declared  value  of 
the  exports.  We  shaU  not  make  any 
averment  of  the  kind,  however  prob- 
able it  may  be-^imply  because  it  is  not 
in  our  power,  or  that  of  any  man  in 
the  country,  to  prove  such  an  allega- 
tion as  the  general  rule.  But  so 
far  as  we  can  gather,  from  the 
voice  of  the  public  press,  there 
would  appear  to  be  little  room  for 
exultation  in  the  present  prospects  of 
manufactures.  The  agricultural  de- 
pression is  yet  recent,  audits  reaction 
on  manufactures,  though  it  began  in 
1849,  will  probably  not  be  felt  in  its 
real  intensity  until  the  present  year 
is  well  advanced.  In  estimating  the 
prosperity  of  manufactures,  what  we 
must  look  to  are  the  wages  and  the 
condition  of  the  labourer.  The  indi- 
vidual profits  of  the  masters  are  se- 
condary to  this  consideration;  and  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine  whether 
cheap  food  has  fulfilled  its  chief  re- 
commendation in  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  operatives. 

In  a  single  number  of  the  Burmmg- 
ham  Mercury  for  2d  February,  now 
lying  before  us,  we  find  four  separate 
letters  upon  this  important  subject. 
The  first  is  from  the  operatives*  com- 
mittee of  the  glass-trade,  in  which 
they  state  that  **  never  was  there  more 
flint  glass  manufactured  than  there  is 
at  the  present  time,  and  never  did  the 
operatives  receive  less  than  they  do  at 
present  for  tiie  quantity  of  work 
made."  The  second  is  from  a  person 
engaged  in  the  pin-trades,  also  com- 
plainmg  of  low  wages.  The  third  is 
an  in^;nant  remonstrance  from  an 
operative  against  recent  prosperity- 
statements,  in  which  he  says,  '^the 
condition  of  the  workmen  is.  such  at 
the  present  time,  that  it  is  important 
to  them  to  have  their  condition  truly 
represented,  devoid  of  that  colouring 
which,  while  it  would  please  some 
manufacturers,  would  to  the  workmen 
possess  no  charm  whatever.  Where 
a  writer's  heart  is,  there  also  will  his 
leaning  be;  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
no  operative  in  this  town  could  fail  to 
see  which  way  these  articles  incline. 
Obtaining  information  from  master 
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atMui  nas,  and  pnblkhisg  it  lika 
accounts  from  a  home  proprietor  about 
his  honsM,  or  from  a  fiurmer  about  hia 
cowa,  doea  not  anit  thoaa  worioaen 
wbo  think,  and  fiBal,  and  wiah  to  be 
treated  in  a  manner  due  to  their  poai- 
iion  aa  prodncen  of  articlea  miniater* 
Ing  to  the  comforto  and  conveniencea 
of  mankind  at  large."  The  fourth 
proceeds  from  the  committee  of  the 
gan«trade,  stating  that  "the  year 
1849  has  perhaps  been  nnparelfeied 
in  the  history  of  our  trade;  for  the 
general  depression  of  onr  prices,  and 
the  suffering  of  the  working  men,  with 
the  shortness  of  woric,  and  the  rery 
low  price  at  which  that  wockhaa  been 
done,  hare  reduced  us  to  the  most 

etiaUe  condition  which  woiking  and 
duatrious  men  could  be  brought  to.** 
Surely  theae  letters  are  inconsiBtent 
with  the  statement  of  Mr  Yilllns, 
that  "when  he  looked  to  thewoi^ing 
dassea,  he  was  gratified  to  find  that 
both  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
labourerswere  either  receivingah^her 
rate  of  wages,  or  were  able  to  com- 
mand a  better  supply  of  the  comforts 
of  Ufe  with  their  former  wages." 
Within  ten  days  after  that  speech  was 
made,  an  operative  strike  began  at 
Nottingham.  The  following  letter, 
addressed  to,  but  not  published  in,  tiie 
Tmes^  tippemd  lately  in  the  Mormng 
EsrakL,  and  remains,  so  far  as  we 
know,  uncontradicted  >— 

^ToOs  Editor  of  ITu  TtsMt; 
'^Sir^— I  h»Te  read  with  great  Intevtit 
your  able  exposorts  of  the  batohen  and 
other  tradesmea  of  the  metropolis.  Will 
yoU|With  your  usual  impartiiUityy  giro 
the  following  fkots  for  free-traders  a  cor- 
ner in  yonr  journal : — The  wages  paid  in 
the  tadorj  of  MesorB  Marshal,  at  Shrews- 
bnry,  before  and  alter  free  trade  came 
into  operation,  are  as  fbUows  :— 

18ML  1849. 

lleehamei,      •  £1    5    0  £0  18    0 

Overlooken,    .10    0  0  14    0 

Hutad-poliihen,   0  12    0  0    8    0 

Bojfl,      .       .080  080 

Female  reelen,     0    6    0  0    4    8 

^'Mesm  MarBhal  are  among  the  most 
ezteosive  mannfiu^torers  in  the  kingdom, 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  what  has  been  generally  done.  I 
shonld  be  sorry  to  make  one  comment  on 
these  facts,  bnt  leave  it  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  pubUo  to  deeide  whether  the  ope- 
ratifet  of  this  country,  or  the  manufko- 


turers  who  employ  them,  haye  reaped  the 
benefit  of  that  cheap  bread  which  they 
promised  to  the  laoouring  popnlataoa; 
and  whether  what  they  gare  with  one 
hand  in  the  shape  of  bread,  they  do  not 
more  than  take  with  the  other  by  so  laiga 
a  redaction  of  wages. — I  ain^  Sir,  joer 
obedient  Senraat,  Johh  rHoxips. 
^  Winsley,  near  Shrewsbuxr,  Jan  22." 
As  to  the  condition  of  the  agricul* 
tural  labourers,  it  would  really  appear 
to  be  needless  to  enter  upon  that  p^nt 
The  cry  of  suffering  and  distress  ia 
unirersal  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  How  can  It  be 
otherwise,  when  erery  cargo  of  fo- 
reign grain  sent  to  our  shores  is  in 
effect  so  much  untaxed  foreign  labour 
Introduced  to  beat  down  the  waxes  dr 
the  working  man  ?  MrBonnarMau- 
rice,  at  a  late  meeting  at  Welshpool, 
thus  described  the  present  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Eng- 
land;— 

''But  there  was  another  class-^ft^m 
their  numbers  a  rery  important  class — 
and  if  they  took  (as  they  might  furly  do) 
the  well  or  ill  doing  of  tiiat  elaes  ;»  aa 
indication  of  the  prosperity  or  otherwiss 
of  the  country  generally,  it  was  indeed  a 
«oi(  important  class— he  meant  the  la- 
bouring class.  They  were  promised  thai 
free  trade  was  to  bnng  within  their  reach 
comforts  and  Inxuries  which  they  had  noi 
eren  dreamt  of.  How  was  it  now  with 
them  t  Take  first  the  agrionltnral  h^ 
boorer.  Ashort  time  ago  be  was  eaniag 
98.  or  lOe.,  or  in  boom  oonatieB  12s.  »• 
week  ;  his  wife  could  earn  5s.  or  fie.,  and 
his  boy  (if  he  had  one  elsTcn  or  twelre 
yean  of  age)  about  the  sasM.  Now 
numbers  are  without  ea^^yment  at  all  | 
Bumbezs  can  obtain  only  oooasional  em* 
ployment ;  and  those  who  are  in  constant 
work  must  be  satisfied  with  7s.  or  Ss., 
and  in  some  places  with  not  more  than  68* 
a-week,  and  with  little  or  no  aid  from 
their  wires  and  ikmilies.  Witii  other 
labourers  the  case  Is  no  better— their 
employment  Is  becoming  aiofe  and  more 
scarce  ;  the  eflbcts  of  an  watkii  cosipetft* 
tion  are  ledach^;  the  means  of  giting 
employment ;  and  those  who  are  saffenng 
from  such  effects  are  accordingly  lessen* 
ing  the  number  of  their  labourers,  and 
reducing  their  establidiments.  Thna, 
scarcity  of  employment,  combined  with 
reduction  of  wages,  is  the  blessing  which 
free  trade  brings  to  the  labourer.  And 
so  it  must  be  ;  for  what  is  the  real  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  but  the  unftdr  en- 
couragement of  the  foreigner  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  British  labourer,  the  takmg 
away  employment  (tvm  the  lahonrers  of 
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Mff  oWBConniry,  and  ike  giTiag  thii  e»- 
ployMent  to  the  foieigiierr' 

Li  Scotland  mattera  are  no  better. 
We  hare  many  instances  of  pro- 
prietors compiled  by  the  decline  of 
rents  to  abandon  the  improyement  of 
their  estates,  and  to  rdax  that  em- 
ployment which  was  formerly  given 
to  labour.  This  is  a  mat  calamity; 
since  it  nrast  inevitably  tend  to  swell 
the  poor-rate,  ahready  angmenting 
alarmingly.  In  the  western  districts 
tiie  labour  of  Irish  emigrants,  forced 
from  tiietr  own  eomitry  l^  the  same 
eaose,  and  willing  to  wm  at  the 
lowest  possiMe  rate  of  wage  which 
will  svffice  to  sustain  existenee,  is 
sapplanting  that  of  oor  Scottish  pea- 
santry ;  and  as  the  fanners  are  neariy 
driven  to  the  wall  by  the  nnpcece- 
dented  decline  in  the  value  <»  bodi 
oom  and  cattle,  they  cannot  be  blamed 
Hm*  patting  into  practice  the  notions 
free-trade  dogma,  and  availing  them- 
selves of  labour  at  the  dieapest  rate. 
If  this  state  of  matters  is  to  eontinae, 
tiie  resalts  may  be  terriUe  indeed. 
The  legislatnre  is  bovnd  to  look  to  it 
hi  time;  and,  for  the  general  safety, 
to  take  heed  that  the  power  of  labour 
of  the  working  man,  whidi  is  his  sole 
npital,  is  not  tamponed  with  too  fur. 
We  cannot  refrain  fixmi  making  an- 
other extract  from  the  pages  of  Mr 
Wilson,  who  dqvecates  agricoltmral 
depression  upon  the  express  gronnd 
of  its  pemicioos  effect  npon  the  con- 
dition and  HM>rahi  of  the  labonrer. 
Any  &11  below  52s.  2d.  per  quarter  of 
wheat,  Mr  Wason  estimates  as  depres- 
sion. The  present  averages  are  under 
40s.,  with  no  prospect  of  a  rise : — 

"  It  mast  be  obrioiiB  that  the  tenden- 
cies experienced  by  the  fumer  must  im- 
mediately influence  the  labooren  he 
employs.  In  his  snocessfiil  or  adrancing 
yean^  a  good  demand  exists  for  labour, 
and  either  attracts  or  retains  more  to  this 
pnrtnit  than  on  an  ayerage  it  is  c%pable 
of  "»^^"^in1ng  ;  and  thas  we  find,  when 
the  period  of  diminished  cnltiyation 
arriyee,  the  strongest  eridenoes  of  surplaa 
labour,  aa  of  surplus  stock — distress  to  a 
painfhl  degree  becomes  the  lot  of  the 
hard-working  tiller  of  the  ground,  whose 
only  desire  is  for  '  leare  to  toil;*  but,  like 
his  matter,  he  had  already  toiled  too 
mmtkf  and  too  anproAtably.  Ignorant  of 
the  real  causes  ef  his  distress,  driyen  to 
pinch  and  want,  he  becomes  too  readily 
the  Tictim  ef  vicious  and  designing  men. 


sad  has  reoonrse  to  many  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice,  which,  instead  of  nwrnding 
his  ease^  can  only  tend  to  make  it  still 
worse. 

"  No  one  oaa  have  fbrgot  the  terror 
and  dismay  which,  from  this  cause, 
spread  through  oor  usually  quiet  aad 
peaceful  rural  districts  a  few  yean  ago, 
when  the  agricultural  interest  was 
severely  depressed ;  the  awful  aad  mys-  * 
terious  Budnight  firea,  which  frequent^ 
lighted  up  a  whole  district  at  the  same 
moment,  ooaawming  the  very  means  of 
subsistence ;  anonysioua  letters  followed 
up  by  all  their  threateninga ;  secret 
societies  to  fan  and  inflame  the  worst 
passions ;  highway  robberies  and  personal 
attacks  ;  outrages  of  erery  description  ; 
and  all  perpetrated  by  men  whose  igno- 
rance and  Busery  (from  causes  over  which 
they  had  no  control)  were  really  much 
BMre  i^i  to  excite  our  pity  than  our 
blame.  But  how  insensibly  all  these 
evideaces  hare  Tanished  with  a  return  to 
prosperity,  although  it  is  impossible  that 
they  have  not  left  behind  a  population  of 
a  lower  and  more  debased  standard  of 
morals !  lliey  are  now  as  quiet  as  OTor, 
but  th€  return  of  dittreu  to  their  emplotfers 
will  not  fail  to  reduce  them  once  more  to  a 
timilar  condition. 

*^  It  should  also  be  remarked,  ^at  ^is 
didrea  cannot  fail  natnraUif  to  increa$e 
(*€  poor-raU$,  and  the  charges  of  nmoi- 
taining  good  order,  which  must  act  as  a 
distinct  cause  of  reducing  the  rents  and 
income  ef  &rmer  aad  landlord.  In  bobm 
instances  these  charges  hare  pressed  so 
hearily  at  particular  times,  as  to  consume 
the  whole  rent,  and  to  render  land  of 
little  or  no  value,  which  would  otherwise 
hare  let  at  a  fur  average  rate.'' 

We  also  learn  from  Mr  TVHsottf 
that  extreme  cheapness  is  the  reverse 
of  a  benefit  to  the  mannfactnring 
operative,  inasmuch  as  it  induces 
habits  of  Inxnry  whidi  are  by  no 
means  snited  to  his  welfare.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  this  view  may 
have  led  to  that  salutary  redaction  of 
wages,  which  seems,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  be  taking  place  through- 
out the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England,  and  that  the  diminished 
supply  of  money  is  intended  to  check 
that  inordinate  ajqietite  for  cheap 
loaves  and  bacon,  which  is  naturally 
enough  engendered  by  the  foreign 
untaxed  sopplles  pooring  in  to  super- 
sede the  production  of  the  home 
labourer,  and  to  drive  him  gradually 
to  the  workhoase.  The  member  for 
Westbuiysays:— 
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''With  the  manafactoring  labouring 
okases  similar  effects  occur  at  opposite 
periods,  when  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
pressed  to  the  highest  point :  they  are 
introduced,  in  the  yean  o/mtnoNf  eheap- 
ne$tf  to  habits  of  comparatiye  luxury 
and  consumption  which  their  labour  can- 
not, on  an  ayerage,  command ;  and  they, 
therefore,  feel  much  more  the  want  occa- 
sioned by  extreme  high  prices,  when  they 
cannot  command  so  much  as  their  labour 
should  produce  to  them.  So  the  effect  is, 
that  in  cheap  yean  hi»  labour  eommande 
too  much  agricultural  labour,  and  he  thus 
anticipates  a  part  of  what  should  be  the 
oonsumption  of  a  future  day  ;  and  in 
dear  years  his  labour  commands  too  little 
agricultural  labour,  and  he  is  obliged  t6 
receire  proportionably  as  much  too  little 
as  before  he  receired  too  much." 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
there  is  jnneh  sound  sense  in  the  above 
extract.  We  never  have  known  a  year 
80  characterised  by  ruinous  cheapness 
of  all  kinds  of  provisions  as  that 
which  has  just  gone  by ;  the  present 
jear  holds  out  no  prospect  of  improve- 
ment, but  rather  indicates  a  farther 
decline;  and  therefore  we  are  not 
without  hope  that  this  important 
point  may  be  worked  out  at  greater 
length  in  the  columns  of  the  Eco- 
nomist, 

The  question  of  wages  has  led  us 
into  a  slight  digression.  Our  imme- 
diate topic  was  the  dependence  of  the 
manufacturers,  or  at  least  a  large 
section  of  them,  upon  the  purchase 
power  of  the  community;  and  we  have 
already  shown,  by  the  evidence  of 
our  opponents,  that,  in  so  far  as  the 
agriculturists  are  concerned,  their  ag- 


grej^te  produce,  which  constitutes 
their  means,  has  been  diminished  by 
one-third.  Now,  it  most  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cost  of  production  fiBdls 
to  be  deducted  altogether  from  the 
remaining  two-thirds;  and  that,  in  the 
lost  third  was  contained  the  greater 
part  of  the  surplusage  or  profit, 
which  afforded  the  means  of  com- 
manding luxuries  and  superfluities. 
Of  course  any  diminished  power  of 
purdiase  must  tell  against  the  manu- 
facturers, by  keeping  up  their  stocks 
in  hand,  and  lessening  the  necessity 
for  production.  But  many  of  them, 
failing  the  home  trade,  have  the 
chance  of  a  market,  though  it  may  be 
a  less  profitable  one,  elsewhere.  They 
can  export  on  consignation  if  not  on 
order;  and  late  accounts  from  San 
Francisco,  where  bales  of  British 
goods  are  stated  to  be  lying  nnware- 
housed,  and  exposed  to  the  weather 
without  finding  purchasers,  show  that 
the  export  mania  may  be  carried  be- 
yond the  verge  of  average  reckless- 
ness. But  the  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men have  no  such  alternative  re- 
source. They  depend  solely  upon  the 
consumers  of  Britain,  and  any  mate- 
rial lowering  of  the  value  of  home 
produce  reacts  upon  them  in  the  shape 
of  lessened  demand  for  all  articles  of 
luxury  in  which  they  deal,  and  upon 
the  artisan  in  the  form  of  diminished 
employment.  It  may  be  useful  to  lay 
before  our  readers  Mr  Spackman'^ 
estimate  of  the  total  productions  of 
this  country,  calculated  on  the  most 
authenUc  data  btfore  the  commence- 
ment of  the  depression. 


ANNUAL  PaODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Annual  ralue  of  sgricultural  productions. 
Annual  yalue  of  manufacturing  productions,      £1 77,1 84,292 
From  which  deduct  value  of  raw  material,  50,000,000 

Annual  value  of  product  of  mining  interest. 
Annual  value  of  profits  of  shipping  interest. 
Annual  income  ft'om  Colonies,  about      .      * 
Annual  income  Arom  foreign  trade. 
Annual  income  from  fisheries,  about 

Total, 


£250,000,000 


127,184,292 

86,121,000 

3,637,281 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

<      3,000,000 

£449,942,523 


This  constitutes  the  whole  product 
of  our  national  wealth.  It  is  the  sub- 
stance of  Britain,  and  from  one  or 
other  of  the  above  sources  docs  every 
individual  in  the  land  derive  bis  means 


of  support.  Out  of  these  all  taxa- 
tion is  paid :  from  these,  all  profes- 
sional men,  tradesmen,  artisans^  and 
dealers,  derive  their  profit  and  their 
means.    Hitherto,  by  all  wise  legis- 
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latOTs,  the  interests  of  the  two  lead- 
ing classes  of  prodacers  have  been 
considered  indissolnbly  nnited.  The 
agricnltnrist  supplied  the  mannfac- 
turer  with  food,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  raw  material ;  and  in  re- 
turn he  took  annnallj  two-thirds  of 
the  mannfactured  prodnctions.  Onr 
exports  were  exchanged  for  Inxories, 
or  for  articles  which  could  not  be  pro- 
duced at  home,  and  the  balance  in 
onr  foyour  constituted  the  ysarly  in- 
crement of  our  wealth.  What  free 
•trade  proposes  to  do,  and,  indeed,  has 
partially  effected,  is  the  dissolution 
of  the  dependence  of  the  two  great 
classes  on  each  other.  The  manufac- 
turer is  invited  to  seek  his  food  and 
raw  material  from  the  cheapest  foreign 
source;  the  agriculturist  to  do  the 
same  with  respect  to  foreign  manufac- 
tures. But  the  two  classes  are  not 
upon  a  par.  The  agriculturist  cannot 
export  any  considerable  portion  of  his 
produce,  becanse  he  is  greatly  under- 
sold by  the  cheap  growers  of  the  Con- 
Unent  and  America.  We  observe 
that,  last  year,  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ports which  can  be  termed  agricul- 
tural, were  as  follows : — 
Butter,  ....  £210,604 
Cheese,  ....  24,912 
Wool,  sheep  and  lambs,        555,801 

£771,817 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an  infini- 
tesimally  small  portion  of  our  whole 
products.  The  manufacturer  can  ex- 
port, though  not  to  an  extent  corre- 
sponding to  his  powers  of  production. 
Manufactures  have  been  cheapening 
year  by  year,  in  consequence  of  aug- 
mented foreign  competition,  and  that 
struggle  is  likely  to  go  on  for  years 
as  fiercely  as  ever.  To  maintain  the 
export  trade  in  a  competitioti  which 
cannot  end  otherwise  than  disas- 
trously, we  have  been  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  everything.  This  is  the  true 
secret  of  the  lowered  tariff,  of  the 
unnatural  policy  which  we  have  pur- 
sued towards  our  colonies,  of  the  cla- 
mour for  financial  reform  which  has 
been  so  industriouslv  raised.  Without 
specnlatinff  as  to  future  operations, 
which  probably  will  include  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  Monarchy  and  the 
National  Debt,  we  shall  simply  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
fact,  that,  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
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the  bulk  of  our  exports  by  the  annual 
value  of  three,  four,  or  ten  millions, 
(which  we  have  not  achieved^  our  ex- 
ports last  year  being  lower  thui  those 
of  1845,)  we  have  lowered  the  annual 
value  of  our  home  productions  by 
ninety-one  millions  I  And  the  men 
who  have  done  this  call  themselves 
statesmen,  and  congratulate  each  other 
on  the  results  of  tbehr  singular  saga- 
city I 

But,  let  the  manufacturers  do  what 
they  can,  two-thirds  of  their  produce, 
in  round  numbers  £120,000,000,  must 
still  be  consumed  at  home.  The  shop- 
keepers  are  the  brokers  of  this  amount 
of  produce.  And  how  is  it  to  be  con- 
sumed, if  the  great  agricultural  inte- 
rest is  to  be  broken  up  ?  No  Free- 
trader alive  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion. We  perfectly  understand  the 
virulence  of  their  organs,  and  their 
wrath  and  rage  at  the  unanswerable 
case  which  we  have  laid  before  the 
public  in  former  papers ;  but  no  rage 
or  wrath  will  extricate  the  Free- 
traders from  their  dUemma.  They 
must  now  explain  to  the  tradesmen 
and  artisans  the  profitable  nature  of 
their  scheme.  They  may  take  credit, 
if  they  please,  for  increased  exporta- 
tions  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions — 
let  them  debit  themselves  per  contra 
with  ninety-one  millions  of  decrease 
in  the  power  of  the  home  consumers 
to  purchase,  and  then  account  to  us 
for  the  defalcation.  We  have  a  high 
authority  behind  whom  we  shall  re- 
tire for  shelter,  if  again  assailed.  That 
redoubted  political  economist,  Mr 
James  Wilson,  must  in  common  con- 
sistency put  forth  his  asgis  before  us, 
and  defend,  lion-like,  his  original  pro- 
position, '*  that  indmduahy  communi- 
ties^ or  countries^  can  only  be  prosper- 
rons  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole." 

There  are  other  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  permanent  deprecia- 
tion of  landed  property  in  Great 
Britain,  which,  are  personal  to  almost 
every  man  belon^ng  to  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  of  society.  It 
has  been  far  too  hastily  assumed  that 
this  is  a  mere  proprietor's  question,  or 
at  least  one  in  which  the  mercantile 
and  professional  classes  have  no  direct 
interest.  We  propose,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  article,  to  examine 
that  matter  minutely :  in  the  mean 
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time  we  shall  direct  <mr  attentkm  to 
the  official  tables  of  the  exports  and 
imp<»ts  for  the  last  year,  which  have 
been  thought  so  favoiiraUe  to  free 
trade,  as  almost  to  justify  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  national  jnbilee. 

In  1848,  our  exports  were  short  of 
£urty-nine  millions;  this  year  they 
exceed  fifty-ei^t.  Sach  is  their 
declared  yaloe ;  and  thon^  we  most 
fitiU  hold  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that 
these  tables  cannot  be  entirely  relied 
on  for  accnracy,  we  shall  consider 
them  simply  as  they  are  given  ns. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  real  ad- 
yantage  which  the  country  has  derired 
fiom  tiie  adoption  of  free  trade,  it  is 
necessary  to  revert  to  the  condition 
in  which  we  stood  b^fbre  the  Com 
and  Kavigation  Laws  were  repealed. 
No  one,  who  reflects  npon  the  state 
of  the  Continent  in  1848,  can  be  snr- 
pised  that  our  expcMrts  haye  been 
augmented  materially  by  the  lestcMa- 
titmoftranqoillity.  That  angmenta- 
tion  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
free  trade.  The  question  which  we 
most  now  consider  is  this— have  we 
been  materially  benefited,  or  benefited 
at  all,  or  the  reverse,  by  the  sabsti« 
tntion  of  free  trade  instead  of  onr 
former  system?  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain that,  we  must  institute  a  com- 
paris(m  between  our  situation  anterior 
to  free  trade,  and  that  which  is  now 
made  the  ground  of  Ministerial  tri- 
umph. We  shall,  therefore,  compare 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  year 


1845,  the  last  proteotioa  year,  with 
those  of  1849.  The  faimess  of  this 
comparison  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
disputed.  And  first,  as  to  the  ex- 
ports: 

From  Mr  Porter's  Tablet,  (pag» 
358  of  the  new  edition, )  we  learn  that 
the  real  or  dedared  value  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures* 
exported  in  1845,  was  £60,111,081. 
The  Grovemment  tables,  just  publish- 
ed, give  us  the  total  declared  value 
of  the  exports  for  1849  at  £58,848,043. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  deficit  of 
£1,263,0S9  in  1849,  as  compared 
with  1845.  Mr  M'Giegor,  it  wiU  be 
remembered,  told  us  that  we  were  to 
have  on  tHcretue  of  two  miliums  Orweekr 
the  Crovemment  tables  show  us  that 
we  have  a  decrease  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  a-year,  comparing  the  one  year 
with  the  other  I  We  understand  that 
the  whole  of  the  exports  are  included 
in  the  statement  just  issued.  We  can 
form  no  other  conclusion  from  the 
large  increase  of  the  items  inserted, 
and  the  small  amount  of  some  ci 
them — for  example,  stockings — ^which 
are  estimated  at  £1494  in  1849,  ia 
comparison  with  £89  m  1848 ;  indeed, 
the  words  "  total  declared  value,'* 
admit  of  no  other  construction.  So, 
then,  our  exports  in  the  aggregate 
have  not  increased,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  fallen  off.  We  find  the 
declared  value  of  our  principal  textile 
exports  to  be  as  foUows : — 


*                              "' 

IStf. 

1S48. 

Cotton  mannfaotmei^    . 

.       £19,172^4 

£18,834,601 

—    yam,      . 

6,962,626 

6,701,920 

Linen  mannfaeturesj     . 

3,062,006 

3,073,903 

—     yam,      . 

1,051,803 

737,650 

Woolten  manufkeiores, 

7,674,672 

7,830,475 

—      yam. 

1,067,056 

1,089,867 

The  imports,  however,  are  more 
valuable  for  our  consideration.  No 
idea  of  their  comparative  value  can 
be  formed  from  the  tables ;  but  the 
amount  is  set  forth  ui  bulk  and  num- 

Animals  liring,  riz. — 
Oxen  and  boUs, 
GowB, 
Calves, 
Sheep, 
Lambe, 
Swine  andhoge. 

Total 


438,990,227  £37,768,416 

bar,  and  we  bdieve  our  readers  will 
feel  astonished  at  the  results.  We 
shall  first  enumerate  those  artidea 
which  have  been  brought  in  to  dis^ 
place  Britidi  produce. 


lS46w 

1840. 

9,782 

21,761 

6,602 

17,921 

686 

18,645 

15,846 

126,247 

112 

3,018 

1,698 

2,658 

34,426 


185,235 
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Beef,  iftltedi  net  oorned, 

—  freah,  or  alighUy  iftltedj 
Pork,  salted,    . 

—  freeb, 
Hame, 


Total  of  meatfy  ewt.. 


IMS. 

1840. 

64 

384,325 

8^40 

144,638 

651 

5,279 

^>fS^ 

847,852 

188 

924 

2,603 

9,460 

8,458 


Batter,  ewi,    . 
Qieeee, 
£gg8,  munber. 

Com    ■ 
Wheat,  qrs. 
Barley, 
Oate, 
Bje, 
Peae, 
BoMia, 
Indian  oom  or  aaiie, 
Backwheat, 
Beer  or  bi^ 


.      240,118 

258,246 

7.5,669,843 


891,97a 

279,462 

890,978 

97,884,557 


Total  grain,  qre., 


Wheat  meal  or  floor,  ewi, 

Bariey  meal. 

Oatmeal, 

Rye  meal. 

Pea  meal, 

Beaameid, 

Indian  oom  mnu, 

B«ekwheat  meal, 


185,670 

4,509,620 

299,314 

1,554,860 

585,793 

1,368,673 

23 

256,308 

82,556 

285,487 

197,919 

483,430 

42,295 

2,249,571 

1,105 

SOS 

— " 

1,749 

1,844,675 

10,710,012 

680,255 

8,937,219 

— 

224 

2,224 

40/)55 

— 

24,031 

— > 

300 

— . 

2 

— 

102,181 

— 

1,095 

Total  floor  and  mealj  ewts^i     632,479 


4,105,107 


Theie  ire  tiie  free-trmde  importa- 
tloii8  which  are  miniiig  the  British 
agrknltiirist.  This  is  the  kind  of 
oompetition  whkh  he  is  called  upon 
to  face,  with  a  heayier  load  of  taxa- 
tion pressing  upon  him  than  is  known 
in  any  other  oonntry  in  the  world. 

We  shall  probably  be  told,  how- 
erer,  that  this  enormons  supply  of 
cheap  fbod  has  enabled  the  people  to 
extend  their  consumption  of  articles 

CoffBe,lb^ 

Tea, 

Tobaeoo  and  snofl^. 

Wine,  gallons,    . 

It  wm  be  obsenred,  that  of  these 
articles  there  is  no  great  additional 
consumption.  We  have  excepted 
aagar  from  the  above  list,  on  accouit 
<tf  the  alteration  of  the  duties  since 
1846.  There  was,  however,  less  en- 
tered for  home  consmnpti<m  in  1849 
'     I  in  1848,  by  240,067  cwt. 


of  hixury  to  a  large  extent.  Let  v» 
see  how  that  matter  stands.  We  se- 
lect the  common  luxuries,  which  are 
next  to  necessaries,  for  illustration,— 
and  we  also  add  another  columut 
showing  the  quantities  entered  for 
consumption  in  1848.  By  this  our 
readers  will  be  eoaUed  to  ascertafai 
the  increasing  rate  of  demand  for 
these  articles. 


1845. 

1848. 

1849. 

34,318,095 

37,107,279 

84,481,074 

44,188,135 

48,785,696 

50,024,688 

26,323,944 

27,805,134 

27,685,687 

6,986,846 

6,369,785 

6,487/>89 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  €is^  in 
these  tables  which  calls  for  special 
remark.  They  establish  the  fact  that, 
under  the  operation  of  free  trade,  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  export  as 
large  an  amount  of  manufactures  as 
left  this  country  in  the  last  year  of 
protection;  a  fact  very  suggestive. 
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when  we  regard  the  enormous  increase 
of  the  imports.  The  foreigner  is  sup- 
planting oar  agricaltoral  indnstiy, 
without  taking  in  return  an  augment- 
ed quantity  of  the  produce  of  our  ma- 
nufacturers. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  see  that  these 
returns  a£ford  us  any  ground  for  con- 
gratulation. We  can  draw  no  good 
augury  for  the  future  from  the  figures 
which  appear  on  the  import  side  of  the 
account :  on  the  contrary,  they  appear 
tons  ominous  of  calamity  and  disaster. 

The  large  amount  of  bullion  con- 
tained in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of 
England  has  been  triumphantly  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Free-traders  as  a  proof, 
almost  conclusive  in  itself,  that  the 
country  is  flourishing  under  the  sys- 
tem of  unrestricted  importations ;  and 
the  Protectionists  have  been  taunted 
with  the  failure  of  their  prediction, 
that  a  lar^  import  of  foreign  grain 
would  drain  the  gold  from  Britain. 
These  assumptions  rest  upon  a  most 
superficial  view  of  the  causes  which 
have  combined  to  restore  bullion  to 
the  Bank  during  the  last  two  vears ; 
and  they  argue  a  total  forgetfulness 
of  the  calamitous  monetary  panic  of 
1847,  occasioned  by  the  demand  for 
gold  to  meet  the  large  importations  of 
foreign  grain  consequent  upon  the 
famine.  The  ruinous  effects  of  the 
adverse  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges 
upon  our  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing classes,  in  1847  and  1848,  are 
matters  of  history ;  and  the  unprece- 
dented advice  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Bank,  to  charge  eight  per 
cent  on  its  advances,  as  well  as  the 
virtual  abrogation  of  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844,  are  incidents  in  our  mercantile 
annals  too  startling  to  be  soon  forgot- 
ten. It  is  not  difficult,  if  we  keep 
these  things  steadilv  in  view,  and  also 
take  into  account  the  disturbed  state 
of  Europe  for  the  last  two  years,  to 
understand  the  reason  why  the  returns 
of  bullion  have  been  so  great. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  steady 
accumulation  of  gold  during  the  last 
two  years,  in  the  face  of  continued 
large  imports  of  gndn  and  provisions, 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows  :— 

1st,  The  sale  of  foreign  investments 
by  parties  in  this  country,  and  the 
stringent  enforcement  of  all  moneys 
due  to  them  abroad. 

2d,  Forced  sales  and  consignments 


[Man^ 


of  British  goods  at  prices  ruinously 
low  to  the  producers. 

3d,  A  considerable  reduction  in 
the  stock  of  raw  material 

4th,  A  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  gold  coin  required  to  carry  on  the 
internal  trade  and  domestic  expendi- 
ture of  the  country.  This  diminution 
has  been  caused  by  the  fall  of  prices, 
whereby  the  same  quantity  of  commo- 
dities is  represented  by  less  money 
— ^by  the  sudden  limitation  of  the 
employment  of  labour— and  by  the 
reduced  means  of  the  people  for  ordi- 
nary expenditure. 

5th,  Remittances  from  foreign 
countries,  caused  by  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  most  of  the  Continental 
states. 

6th,  The  return  of  the  absentees 
from  abroad,  whose  expenditure  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  £40,000,000. 
Allowing  this  to  be  a  great  exagge- 
ration, and  estimating  it  even  at  a 
third  of  the  amount,  the  result  be- 
comes most  important. 

7th,  By  other  minor  causes, 
amongst  which  we  may  particularise 
the  return  of  sovereigns  to  this  coun- 
try from  Belgium,  in  consequence  of 
the  alteration  in  the  law  which  regu- 
lates the  currency  there. 

When  we  look  to  the  operation  of 
these  causes,  some  of  them  being, 
from  their  nature,  mere  temporary 
expedients,  and  others  arising  fi:x)m 
political  movements  over  which  we 
had  no  control,  the  existence  of  a 
large  balance  of  bullion  in  the  coffera 
of  the  Bank  of  England  ceases  to  be 
an  index  of  the  legitimate  operations 
of  trade.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  a  balance.  Without  accurate 
data  as  to  the  quantities  of  the  gold 
which  have  been  sent  into  and  again 
exported  from  this  country  during  the 
last  two  years— data  which  our  oppo- 
nents have  no  wish  whatever  to  see 
produced— it  would  be  fallacious  to 
assume  that  our  increased  imports  of 
commodities  have  been  met  oy  our 
extended  exports.  Indeed,  the  Gov- 
ernment accounts  distinctly  demon- 
strate that  such  is  not  the  case.  They 
prove  that  our  imports  are  augment- 
ing at  a  ratio  to  which  the  exports 
bear  no  manner  of  proportion ;  and  no 
man,  who  will  take  the  pains  of  con- 
sidering dispassionately  the  foregoing 
tables,  can  doubt  this.    How,  then, 
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is  the  balance  paid?  Not  cer- 
tamhr  in  goods ;  and  if  not  in  goods, 
in  what  other  shape  than  money  ? 

The  maintenance  of  the  stock  of 
bnllion  in  the  Bank  depends  solely  npon 
the  continuance  or  the  recarrence  of 
snch  nnnsnal  accidents  as  we  have 
enumerated  above.  We  have  been 
large  sellers  of  foreign  fands  and  in- 
vestments; and  we  have  received 
from  other  countries,  for  the  sake  of 
security,  important  remittances  of  the 
precious  metals.  But  until  we  can 
restore  the  balance  of  trade  by  rais- 
ing our  exports  to  the  level  of  the 
imports,  or  by  restricting  the  latter, 
which  we  are  bound  to  do  in  every 
case  where  large  branches  of  native 
industry  can  be  affected,  we  cannot 
hope  peirmanently  to  retain  the  trea- 
sure, except  at  a  fnghtful  sacrifice. 
Further  sales  and  fhrther  deposits 
may  combine  to  keep  it  here,  even  for 
a  considerable  period ;  but  so  soon  as 
confidence  is  restored  abroad,  we 
must  look  for  a  steady  drain.  If  our 
imports  shall  constantly  exceed  our 
exports,  which  is  the  tendency  of  our 
recent  legislation,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  correct  the  balance  of  trade  by 
drawing  upon  the  accumulations  of 
onr  more  prudent  ancestors,  who 
acted  on  dinbrent  principles ;  and  so 
long  as  the  foreign  investments  of 
their  wealth  last  us,  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  continue  our  spendthrift 
course,  consuming  more  than  we  pro- 
duce. But  this  must  evidently  have 
an  end ;  and,  long  before  that  period, 
the  annual  diminution  of  onr  national 
means  would  be  felt  by  all  classes  of 
society,  and  the  war  between  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community  and  the 
money  power  would  commence  in 
terrible  earnest. 

There  are,  we  know,  many  people 
who,  in  spite  of  all  the  testimony 
which  has  been  adduced,  and  the 
solemn  declaration  of  the  farmers  that 
they  cannot  carry  on  cultivation  at 
present  prices,  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  agricultural  interest  is  virtually 
doomed  to  extuiction.  They  say 
that  the  farmers  are  habitual  grumb- 
lexB,  and  they  insinuate  that  this 
may  be  a  false  alann.  Now^  as 
to  gmmblinfl^,  we  suspect  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  any  body  of 
men,  who  are  exposed  to  constant 
fluctuatioDs  in  the  value  of  thehr  pro- 
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dnce,  exempt  firom  such  a  propensity; 
and  we  have  heard,  ere  now,  some- 
thing worse  than  grumbling  proceed 
from  the  throats  of  the  manufacturers. 
But  we  ask  those  gentlemen  whether, 
supposing  America  were  to  carry  her 
avowed  purpose  into  execution,  and 
to  stimulate  her  own  population  by 
converting  the  raw  material  of  cotton 
into  fabrics,  instead  of  sending  it  four 
thousand  miles  across  the  Atlantic  to 
be  spun  in  Manchester, — and  suppos- 
ing that,  in  consequence,  American 
calicoes  could  be  offered  in  the  British 
market  at  a  price  lower  than  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  a  similar  article 
would  be  to  Mr  Cobden  or  Mr  Bright 
— they  imagine  that  the  machinery  of 
Manchester,  Rochdale,  and  Staley 
Bridge,  would  still  continue  in  mo- 
tion ?  Does  not  common  sense — does 
not  all  experience  tell  us,  that  a  losing 
trade  must  be  abandoned?  And  in 
order  to  show  that  agriculture  is  a 
losing  trade,  we  need  have  recourse 
neither  to  farmers'  statistics  nor  to 
pamphlets,  however  valuable.  We 
prove  it  out  of  the  mouths  of  our 
adversaries.    Here  they  are  :— 

SiK  BoBBRT  Peel,  in  February 
1842,  estimated  the  proper  remunera- 
tive price  of  wheat  in  this  country, 
'' allowing  for  natural  oscillations,"  as 
between  54s.  and  58s. — on  t)ie  aver- 
age, 56s. ;  and  stated,  that  he,  ^'  for 
one,  would  never  wish  to  see  it  vary 
beyond  these  two  specified  values." 

Mr  jABfss  Wilson,  M.P.  for 
Westbury,  writing  in  1839,  stated  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  proper  price  of 
wheat  was  52s.  2d.;  and  that,  what- 
ever average  annual  price  the  farmer 
received  in  any  year  less  than  that 
standard  price,  he  made  ''so  much 
distinct  loss." 

Sir  Charlbs  Wood,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  stated  in  January 
1850,  that  he  did  not  think  ''  the  ag- 
riculturist would  be  ruined  with  wheat 
at  44s.  a  quarter." 

The  average  price  of  wheat 

AT   THE    HaDDINOTON    BfARKBT,    ON 

8th  February,  was  34s.  Id. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  sales  of 
good  wheat  have  been  made  in  Scot- 
land, since  that  time,  at  even  lower 
prices. 

But  is  this  state  of  thhigs  to  con- 
tinue? We  say  it  must.  It  is  a 
simple  labour  and  taxation  question. 
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Yoa  expect  the  British  labomeTf  who, 
ia  eveiy  commoditj  he  consumes, 
pays  taxes  to  Gorernment,  to  compete 
with  foreign  serfs,  who  pay  no  taxes 
at  alL  Yoa  expect  the  British  far- 
mers and  landowners  to  work  a  worse 
soil)  in  a  more  yariaUe  climate,  to  as 
much  advantage  as  the  foreign  grower; 
and,  moreover,  to  discharge  a  mat 
portion  of  the  pnblie  burdens  of  the 
state,  to  pa^  their  full  share  of  the 
interest  aiismg  firom  the  expenses  of 
every  war  in  which  Britain  has  been 
engaged  since  ^e  Bevolntion  of 
1688 ;  to  SQpport  the  national  Ghmrch, 
and  to  pay  an  undue  proportioii  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  The 
cost  oi  cnltiTating  100  acres  of  Britidi 
soil,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  estimated  at 
£5i6--£l  per  acre  being  allowed  for 
lei^.  The  eost  of  cultivating  the 
same  area,  in  Denmark  or  the  north- 
em  states  of  Germa9iy,is  £324, 3s.4d« 
^beh^  £220,  16s.  8d.,  or  40  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  England.  In 
this  way,  if  we  assume  dOs.  as  the 
productive  cost  of  British  wheats  on 
an  expen^ture  of  £545,  f6r  the  aver- 
age here  assumed,  it  wfll  be  seoi  that 
the  expenditure  of  £324,  8s.  4d.  gives 
29s.  8d.  as  the  productive  cost  of 
Gennan  wheat ;  that  the  difference 
In  the  price  of  barley  between  the 
countries  will  be  as  SOs.  to  188. ;  aad 
ofoats,as20s.  tol2s.* 

This  comparison  is  fiftvourable  to 
our  opponents,  because,  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  British  cultivation,  a  re- 
markabiy  low  rent  is  assumed;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  labour 
and  other  charges  are  nreatly  higher 
m  Deonuffk  and  North  Germany  than 
in  Bussia,  Pdand,  Walladiia,  or  Mol- 
davia, from  v^ddi  countries  we  draw 
large  supplies  of  erain.  What  hope  is 
thereof  a  rise  of  prices?  Com  has 
been  Iweu^  to  its  present  low  ebb 
by  the  importation,  last  year,  of  enor- 
mous supplies  from  the  deficient  Con- 
tinental harvest  of  1848.  Thisyearwe 
are  about  to  recetre  the  discharge  of  a 
OOTnueopia  filled  to  the  very  Mm,' in 
consequence  oi  an  unusnaUy  Inxoriant 
crop.  We  have  had  experience  of  a 
bad  year,  and  we  are  about  to  have 


experience  of  a  good  year,  heralded 
by  the  folkywing  significant  fact:— 
''  Beir$  Weekfy  Memenger  states,  on 
unquestionable  authority,  that,  a  few 
days  ago,  <Hie  of  the  principal  C^ 
houses  diartered  several  vessels  at  a 
freight  of  66.  per  qr.,  to  load  wheat  at 
Odessa  at  24s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board." 
How  long  is  this  to  go  on?  Isitpro- 
poeed,  by  this  precious  Ministiy  id 
ours,  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  until 
the  whole  cspiM  oi  the  tenani-&r- 
mers  is  squandered,  and  the  soil  has 
gene  out  of  cultivation?  Or  are  we 
to  undenrtand  that  notimig  iHuilever 
will  be  done,  should  prices  frdl  lower 
than  now,  or  even  remain  at  their 
present  level  ?  If  the  land  goes  ovA  of 
cul^ation,  a  large  proportion  of  tlM 
whole  anmial  production  of  Great 
Britain,  giving  at  present  enplo^ 
to  many  thoumdii,  must  be 
sacrificed;  the  numiifKtmren  wo 
in  that  event,  be  oompdled  to  dose 
their  estid)lishments  for  the  want  of 
a  home  market ;  and  we  sbonldhave 
no  revenue  left  to  pay  the  expeasee  of 
tiie  cheapest  kmd  of  provisional  gov- 
ernment, far  less  the  interesi  oi  te 
national  debt.  Are  the  MinistiT' really 
aware  of  what  they  are  doing?  Ac- 
cordinff  to  their  own  admkaiona— 
accordmg  to  the  cakmhUioas  of  their 
supporters— according  to  the  ewtlmitea 
of  the  leadingFree-traderB,thetenaat- 
fitrmers  are  at  this  moment  cultivat- 
ing the  soil  at  a  prodigious  amnud 
loss.  No  possible  reduction  of  rent 
can  suflto  to  care  the  evil,  even  if  a 
reduction  of  rmt,  whidi  woidd  throw 
hai^reds  of  thousands  out  of  employ- 
ment, were  no  evil  in  itself.  And 
yet,  in  this  state  ci  matters,  tiie  Whigs 
have  thought  prefer  to  issue  a  pros- 
perity ad^ess,  almost  witbout  qnaU- 
ncation,  in  tiiie  name  of  their  gradoua 
Sovereign  I 

>  We  shall  now  entreat  the  attentiOB 
of  our  readers  to  a  pofait  in  which 
almost  every  man  of  ordbMiy  meani 
in  this  conntiy  is  vitally  interested. 
For  a  great  odoiy  years  the  beaefits 
to  be  derived  from  hsrm  ImiTBijfos, 
as  the  best  means  of  providing  p«r- 
ti<Ris  for  families,  have  beenacima^- 


*  We  are  indebted  for  these  caloulaiions  to  a  pamphlet  enlHled  (Haervatiom  om  the 
EUmenti  <^  Taaathn,  and  tk4  Productive  Cost  tf  Con^  by  Sr  Sandab0,  widfli  we 
alroBgl J  recomtend  to  the  notice  of  our  readea%  as  ene  of  the  atfst  aWa  Usatiaesea 
the  sal^eet  which  has  jot  apfoac^d.  « 
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ledged  and  largrijT  sought.  AUdasees 
hsre  partidpaied  in  these  Assurances; 
and  we  bdiere  thai,  in  Scotland^  it 
w(mld  be  difficult  to  find  anj  consider- 
able  number  of  professional  persons, 
or  tradesn^n,  who  do  not  contribnte 
to  the  fhnds  of  some  of  the  nmnerons 
societies.  We  are  not  exactly  aware 
what  may  be  the  method  practised  in 
England,  bat  hi  Scotland  by  fiur  the 
sreaier  portion  of  the  accnmnlated 
rands  of  these  societies,  amounting  to 
many  millions  sterling,  is  lent  <m  the 
aeenn^  of  the  land.  The  yalne  of 
the  land,  as  erery  one  knows,  must 
in  the  aggregate  depend  on  its  pro- 
dnctlYe  power;  and,  if  present 
prices  are  to  role,  (and  why  they 
should  not  do  so,  nnder  present  legis- 
lation, no  mortal  man  can  teU  ns,) 
great  tracts  of  the  land  of  this  oounlay 
most  go  oot  of  ddtiyatiom,  and  omse- 
maitly  be  depreciated  in  TaUie.  In 
that  case,  how  will  the  creditor  fare? 
There  is  already  a  dispodtion  shown, 
in  some  quarters,  to  make  the  creditor 
partidpate  in  the  redaced  income  ef 
the  landed  dd>tor.  So  hints  Lord 
Dnunlanrig,  and  he  is  not  qcute  sin- 
golar  in  his  oi^nion.  This  is  just 
repndiation;  for  could  the  idea  be 
<umriedinto  effect,  it  would  be  neces- 
saiy  to  apply  the  same  rale  to  the 
prindpal  as  to  the  interest,  and  to 
proTide  that  the  lender  of  £100  under 
prote^kiont  shoold  not  be  entitled 
to  daim  from  his  debtor  more  than 
£67  under  the  benign,  just,  and 
wholesome  operation  of  me  trade. 
Were  this  view  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  adjustment  made  on  the  sup- 
position that  rents  were  only  lowered 
by  a  third,  the  family  of  the  man  who 
has  insured  his  life  for  £100,  and  re- 
gularly paid  the  premium,  would  lose 
rather  more  than  £33.  But  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  whole  rental  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irdand,  to  the  extent  of 
one-third,  would  amount  to  little  more 
than  £19,500,000,— a  sum  utterly  in- 
suffident  to  meet  the  depreciation,  if 
we  adopt  the  figures  of  Mr  Villiers, 
or  eyen  if  we  make  the  largest  allow- 
ance for  exaggeration.  The  merest 
*tyroin  political  sdence  knows  that 
land  incapable  of  cultivation  is  com- 
paratively worthless  in  price :  we  have 
a  practical  instance  of  that  at  present 
before  us  in  Irdand,  niiere  estates 
have  be^  actually  abandoned  by  their 
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owners.  Now,  if  land  at  present 
nnder  tillage  should  go  out  of  culti- 
vation, on  account  of  the  sale  of  the 
produce  being  inadequate  to  its  cost 
— a  catastrophe  to  whidi  our  nortiiera 
districts  are  fast  ^yproadung— it  mnst 
become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
waste ;  and  the  creditor  who  has  lott 
mcmey  on  its  securi^  will  find  that, 
instead  of  gram-bearing  acres,  he  can 
take  possession  of  nothing  save  a  wil- 
derness of  heather  and  fiirze. 

Eveiy  man,  therefc^  whose  lifo  is 
insored,  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
sperity of  the  country.  If  &uU  is  not 
maintained,  the  iHxMsion  which  ht 
has  prudently  made  for  his  family  is 
placed  in  extreme  jeopardy,  and  foe- 
trade  legislation  may  utterly  neutra- 
lies  his  thrift.  Nor  let  him  quarrd 
with  the  security,  for  there  is  none 
better.  If  the  land  goes  down,  the 
tenure  of  the  existence  of  the  Funds 
is  worse  than  precarious.  If  the  im- 
p(»rts  of  for^;n  com  and  provisions 
diaU  augment  materially  oaring  the 
next  two  years,  and  if '  ^  the  great  ex- 
periment," as  it  has  been  called,  shall 
be  persevered  in  so  long,  tiie  fortunes 
and  apparent  destiny  of  tiiis  greait 
eomitiy  must  be  materially  and  radi- 
cally altered.  In  any  case,  there 
must  be  a  diange,  and  a  diange  of  an 
important  description.  The  unprin- 
dpled  Currency  Act  of  1819  has  yet  to 
undergo  a  revtekm.  In  spite  of  diBt" 
taaUe  arrangements,  kbA  finandai 
hocus-pocus,  sednbusly  invented  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  community  to 
the  rottenness  and  peculation  of  eur 
present  monetary  system,  that  mat- 
ter must  be  thoroughly  probed  and 
examined  bv  the  aid  of  a  dearer 
light  than  the  lamp  of  the  Jew  Bi- 
ci^o.  But,  for  the  present,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  complicate  the  immediate 
question.  Our  stand  is  taken  upon 
tiie  broad  basis  of  justice  to  native 
industry.  We  care  not  in  what  form 
or  shape  that  industry  is  developed— 
whether  it  be  applied  to  agriculture, 
trade,  or  manufactures — so  long  as  it 
is  industry  seeking  but  its  own,  and 
disclaiming  the  sdfish  and  sordid  end 
of  making  an  individual  jprofit  at  the 
expense,  and  from  the  rain,  of  other 
classes  of  the  community.  Some- 
times, in  calmly  conndering  the  course 
of  our  legislationfor  the  last  few  yearsi 
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this  reflection  irresistibly  obtrades  it- 
self—whether men  have  altogether  lost 
the  old  feeling  of  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion,  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
placed  Britain  in  her  proad  position 
in  the  scale  of  the  Enropean  nations? 
Certainly,  when  we  read  the  speeches 
and  harangues  of  the  Free-traders, 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  sach  sentiment. 
They  are  cosmopolitans,  not  Britons : 
and,  discarding  the  landmarks  of  the 
Almighty,  they  seem  to  hope  that  the 
laws  of  natnre  will  be  abrogated,  and 
the  doom  of  Babel  reversea,  by  their 
own  miserable  efforts.  Their  sympathy 
is  of  a  cnrioos  kind.  They  estimate 
foreign  nations  upon  a  scale  founded 
on  the  consumption  of  calico;  their 
notions  of  liberty  undergo  a  material 
ehange,  whenever  raw  cotton  or 
cheap  sugar  become  elements  of  the 
calculation  of  profit.  They  must 
have  slavery  abolished  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies:  and  yet,  having 
ruined  the  planters,  they  are  ready  to 
take  suffar  on  the  cheapest  terms 
which  they  dare  offer  from  foreign 
slave-growing  states,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  dothing  and  machinery. 
Their  capital,  Manchester,  and  their 
principal  seats  of  manufacture,  depend 
for  their  existence  on  the  continuance 
of  Negro  slavery  in  America,  and  not 
a  man  of  these  cosmopolitans  dare 
raise  his  voice  to  denounce  it.  Why 
should  he?  He  can  gain  popularity 
cheaper,  by  retailing  gross  falsehoods 
against  unreciprocating  European 
states,  in  every  instance  where  Red 
Bepublicanism  has  rewed  its  head, 
and  been,  most  fortunately,  sup- 
pressed.   The  British   labourer  has 
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none  of  his  sympathy— he  cares  not 
for  him  in  his  capacity  of  a  fellow- 
subject.    If  the  labourer  is  an  agri- 
culturist, our  generous  phllanthro|Hst 
would  rather  see  him  and  his  fiunily 
condemned  to  the  union-workhouse, 
than  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  increased  serfage  in  Russia  or  in 
Poland.    If  the  labourer  is  a  manu- 
facturer, the  cosmopolitan  spurns  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land for  the  protection  of  the  women 
and  children ;  and,  availing  himself  of 
a  verbal  error,  claims  his  right  to  work 
human  beings,  by  relays,  like  cattle  in 
his  mill !   And  these  are  the  men  who 
now  regulate  the   movements,  and 
almost    dictate  the  words,    of  our 
British  statesmen  I    In  the  pages  of 
British  history,  we  meet  with  instances 
of  degradation  which  we  fain  would 
see  cancelled.  We  know  that  Charies 
n.  was  an  acquiescent  pensioner  of 
the  crown  of  France,  and  was  con- 
tent to  remain  so,  at  the  hazard  of 
the  national  honour.    But  we  shall 
search  history  in  vain  for  so  mean  a 
pandering  as  that  which  we   have 
seen  by  Ministers  to  the  interests  of 
an  upstart  oligarchy — ^founded  on  the 
most  perishable  basis — scarcely  dis- 
guising their  hostility  to  the  religion 
and  the  constitution  of  the  land — 
trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  poor 
—denying  the  claims  of  Native  In- 
dustry— and  doing  their  utmost  to 
make  these  great  and  glorious  king- 
doms   the    habitation  of  only  two 
classes — one  of  them  being  the  master- 
manufacturers,  and    the  other,  the 
operatives,  whom  they  may  tread  at 
pleasure  under  their  heel. 


PrmUd  Uf  William  Blaehwood  and  Som,  EdMmrgk. 
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At  leDgth  signal-gons  of  distress 
have  been  fired  from  the  Liberal  fleet. 
Albeit  stoutly  denying  the  existence 
of  any  extraordinary  suffering  in  Ire- 
land, Ministers  have  brought  forward 
ameasure,  based  upon  the  admission  of 
a  distress  there  mnch  exceeding  any- 
thing which  their  opponents  have 
alleged.  Concealing  or  evading  the 
loud  cries  of  Colonial  discontent,  they 
have  announced  a  policy  implying 
a  total  revolution  in  Colonial  govern- 
ment, and  which  never  could  have 
been  conceded  but  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  vast  amount  of  former  mal- 
administration. The  Irish  Reform 
Bill  and  the  New  System  of  Colonial 
Crovemment  are,  fHxr  excellence^  the 
measures  of  the  session.  We  are  not 
surprised  they  are  so.  They  are  the 
natural  complement  and  unavoidable' 
consequence  of  three  preceding  years 
of  Free  Trade  and  a  fettered  Cur- 
rency. 

The  policy  of  Grovemment  since 
1846  having  been  entirely  founded 
upon  the  interests  of  the  towns  against 
the  country,  of  the  consumers  against 
the  producers,  of  those  who  had  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
over  those  who  were  still  in  a  mino< 
,  rity,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  the  consequent  suffering  would 
be  most  acutely  felt  in  the  producing 
parts  of  the  empire ;  in  those  places 
where  agriculture  was  the  staple 
of  life,  where  producers  were  many 
and  consumers  few,  and  where,  neces- 
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sarily,  the  measures  of  the  British 
urban  majority  acted  with  unmitigated 
severity.  Ireland  and  the  Colonies 
were  the  places  in  which  these  cir- 
cumstances combined,  because  they 
were  both  provinces  in  which  rural 
districts  were  of  boundless  extent,  and 
towns  few  and  of  inconsiderable  im- 
portance; in  which  civilisation  was  as 
yet,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  and  mauMnd,  yet  occupied  in  ' 
the  labours  of  the  field,  in  felling  the 
forest  and  draining  the  morass,  were 
not  congregated  in  the  huge  Baby- 
Ions  or  Ninevehs,  which  are  at  once 
the  distinctive  mark  and  ineradicable 
curse  of  long-established  civilisation. 
Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  therefore, 
were  the  places  which  suffered  most, 
and  in  which  discontent  might  be 
expected  to  be  most  formidable  from 
the  new  system ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
first  announcements  of  the  Session  of 
1850  were  of  measures  calculated,  as 
€k>vemment  supposed,  to  assuage  the 
irritations  and  conciliate  the  affections 
of  these  important  and  avowedly  dis- 
contented or  suffering  parts  of  the 
empire. 

Ten  years  have  not  elapsed  since 
Lord  John  Russell  declared  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  have  a  Revolution 
every  year,  and  that  the  Reform  Bill 
had  fixed  tiie  Constitution  upon  a  basis 
which  must  not  again  be  shaken. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
the  observation;  but  the  Liberals  have 
always  some  qualification  or  reservar 
2b 
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tion  to  let  in  a  change  of  measures,  if 
it  appears  expedient  for  their  interests 
as  a  party  to  promote  it.  That  decla- 
ration was  made  before  the  grand  and 
distinctive  features  of  Liberal  govern- 
ment had  developed  themselves :  be- 
fore Free  Trade  had  crashed  Agricnltn- 
ral  industry,  and  sapped  the  fovnda- 
tions  of  Colonial  loyalty;  and  when 
no  overbearing  pressure  from  without 
reminded  Ministers  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  they  mast  eat  in  their 
pledges.  That  time  has  now,  however, 
come ;  distress,  all  but  universal,  has 
spread  among  all  the  rural  producers 
of  the  empire ;  Ireland,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Canada,  as  the  most  en- 
tirely agricultural  districts,  have  been 
the  first  to  suffer  in  consequence. 
Measures  calculated,  as  they  conceive, 
to  allay  the  prevailing  discontent,  have 
been  brought  forward  by  Government 
atthevery  time  when  they  themselves, 
and  their  oi^gans  in  the  Press,  were 
moat  strenuously  denying  that  the  new 
measures  had  produced  anything  but 
universal  contentment  and  satia£action 
throughout  the  empire. 

The  so-called  Liberals  have  a  very 
easy,  and,  as  they  deem  it,  efficacious 
mode  of  stifling  or  appeasing  public  dis- 
content when  it  arrives  at  a  formidable 
height.  This  consists  in  extendinfl[ 
the  snffirage  among  the  querulous  and 
suffering  part  of  the  people.  They  * 
think  that  by  so  doing  they  will  at 
once  demonstrate  their  sympathy 
with  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
and  aecure,  at  least,  for  some  elec- 
tiona  to  come,  a  m^ority  of  electors 
for  their  sui^rt,  from  a  natural  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  towards  the  Govern- 
ment wbich  has  conceded  to  them  the 
Bufirage.  This  system  has  been  acted 
upon  now  for  above  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  No  sooner  had  the  oontrao- 
tion  of  the  Currency,  by  the  bills  of 
1819  and  1826,  raidered  it  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  industiy  of  the 
emphre,  and  prodnoed  the  dreadful 
distress  from  1826  to  1830  among 
the  mannfactnring  and  commercial 
classes,  than  they  bronght  forwfurd 
the  Reform  Bill  in  March  1831, 
and  gave  a  decided  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  these  suffer- 
ing and  diBoontented  urban  electors. 
Tbe^  have  existed  ever  sinoe  on  the 
gratitude  of  these  newly  enfranchised 
dty  voters.    And  bow  whan  the 
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measures  adopted,  at  the  instigation 
of  these  urban  constituencies,  who 
compose  three-fifths  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  have  totally  ruined  the 
West  Lidies,  all  but  severed  Canada 
frx)m  the  empire,  and  spread  unheard- 
of  distress  throughout  Lreland,  they 
have  a  remedy,as  they  conceive,  ready, 
in  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the 
suffering  population.  In  this  way 
the  successive  stages  of  general  suf- 
fering, indaced  by  Free  Trade  and  a 
fettered  Currency — ^in  other  words,  a 
system  of  ^neral  cheapening  of 
everything — tissue  in  successive  degra- 
dations of  the  franchise.  The  mone- 
tary crisis  of  1825  led,  after  five  years 
of  suffering,  to  the  Reform  Bill  for 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  Free  Trade 
crash  of  1847  has  issued,  after  three 
years  of  mortal  agony,  in  the  new 
Irish  Reform  Bill,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  provincial  aaBemblies  for  the 
Colonies.  If  this  system  is  continued 
for  half  a  century  more,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  lead,  as  it  has 
done  in  France,  to  the  introduction  of 
universal  sufirage.  When  everything 
is  so  cheapened  that  one-half  of  the 

gopulation  is  landed  in  the  work- 
ouses,  it  is  thought  everything  will 
be  righted,  wisdom  at  once  imi»inted 
on  the  measures  of  Government,  and 
contentment  diffused  through  the 
country,  by  the  pai^^ers  rising  from 
their  straw  mattresses  to  vote  for  the 
Liberal  candidates  in  ballot-boxes  put 
up  at  the  comers  of  every  street 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  sys- 
tem of  appeasing  discontent  by  ex* 
tending  the  suffrage,  has  several  things 
to  recommend  it.  In  the  first  place — 
and  this  is  a  most  important  consi- 
deration with  Governments  which  be- 
hold the  national  resources  wasting 
away  under  the  influence  of  monetaiy 
and  commercial  measures,  introdmced 
by  the  dominant  class— itcostsnothinf. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
sure  to  give  it  his  cordial  supj^.  It 
is  much  easier  to  enfranchise  two 
hundred  thousand  paupers  or  bog- 
trotters,  than  to  issue  two  or  thi^ 
mUlions  of  exchequer  bills  to  sustain 
their  industty.  The  old  panacea, 
so  often  applied  in  the  days  of  Toiy 
Government,  when  distress  became 
general,  to  relieve  it  by  issues  of 
exchequer  biUs,  has  been  totally  dis- 
carded since  a  Liberal  Admimstra- 
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tioii,  retting  on  ^  nrbaa  ooastitii- 
MicieSt  wu  iiiBtalled  in  power.  It  k 
now  disoovered  thAt  it  is  mnch  better 
to  give  the  sufferers  rotes.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  cheaper ;  and  in  these 
days,  when  eveiythiiig  is  sacrificed  to 
cheapness,  charity  itself,  albeit  coTer- 
Ing  a  moltitnde  of  sins,  mnst  besaori- 
fioed  to  it  with  the  rest.  In  the  next 
^bsce,  it  implies,  or  is  likely  to  lead  to, 
BO  change  of  public  measures,  no 
reaction  against  the  commercial  policy 
whkh  has  produced  the  suffering. 
The  new  voters,  it  may  be  preramed, 
will  support  the  Liberal  Government 
which  has  enfranchised  them :  grati- 
tnde  will  bear  Ministers  over  more 
than  one  contested  election.  The 
Terj  suffering  pcodooed  by  Free  Trade 
measures  will  bring  up  a  host  of  voters 
to  the  poll  who  will,  it  is  hoped,  sup- 
port ftom  gratitude  the  Free  Trade 
candidate.  That  is  a  matter  of 
immense  importance.  It  is  not  only 
spreading  division  tiurough  the  Pro- 
tection camp,  but  recruiting  in  it  for 
troops  to  themselves.  And  though, 
doubtless,  it  is  soartely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  men  in  the  long-run  are 
to  support  representatives  who  are 
ruining  them,  yet  it  is  often  astonish- 
ing how  kmg  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  from  party  influences:  the 
poison,  like  tiie  contagion  of  the 
cholera,  floats  in  the  air,  without 
any  one  knowing  whenee  it  comes  <x 
vdiither  it  is  going :  and,  at  any  rate, 
the  opening  <tf  men's  eyes  is  the  work 
of  time;  and  the  great  thing  with 
Liberal  Governments  is  to  secure  im- 
mediate support,  or  tide  over  immedi- 
ate difficulties. 

For  observe  one  very  remarkable 
feature  in  both  tiie  LU>eral  measures 
Intended  to  allay  tiie  discontent  in 
the  agricultural  districts  of  the  em- 
pire—that is,  that  there  tii  no  change 
m  the  composUum  of  the  Hmtse  of 
CommoM,  That;a8sembly,which,asit 
has  the  command  (rf  the  public  purse, 
rules,  by  its  majority,  the  whc^e 
emphe,  remains  the  same.  Three- 
fifths  of  its  members  are  stiUretumed 
by  the  uii>an  constituencies  of  Great 
Britain.  At  the  late  division  on  the 
motion  of  Mr  Dkraeli,  the  minority 
of  twenty-one  was  composed  ot  Scotch 
members,  most  of  them  members  for 
burghs.  Thus  the  ruling  power  is 
lodged  in  the  urban  constituencies, 


and  the  suffering  rural  districts  are  to 
be  pacified  by  an  extension  of  their 
doctors,  which  will  confer  no  real 
politicai  power,  and  bniefit  no 
human  being.  Hie  majority  for 
Free  Trade  measures  will  be  the  same, 
whethtf  the  Irish  members  are  re- 
turned by  seventy-two  thousand  or 
three  hundred  thousand  voters;  or, 
rather,  it  is  hoped  by  the  promoters  of 
the  new  measures,  the  Protectionists 
will  be  weakened  by  ihe  diange — 
because  the  Liberal  candidate  will  be 
able  to  call  himself  the  friend  of  the 
people,  and  to  call  out  the  new  voters 
to  record  their  votes  for  the  Crovem- 
ment  whjdi  has  enfranchised  them. 

So  also  in  regard  to  the  Colonies. 
The  new  measures  announced  by  Lord 
John  Bnssell  propose  to  give  provin- 
cial assemblies  or  parliaments  to  all 
the  Colonies;  and  so  far  they  are 
founded  on  jwt  principles.  But  they 
contain  no  provision  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  of  the  Colonies  in  the 
Imperial  Fariiament  which  meets  in 
London.  The  fatal  minority  of  i^laieQ 
uri>an  to  two  rural  representatives 
still  determines  the  measures  of  Go- 
vernment. The  invaluable  nomina- 
tion bnrglis,  by  means  of  which  the 
Colonies,  under  the  old  constitution, 
were  so  effectually  represented,  still 
are  extinct  Colonial  wealth  now 
can  get  into  Fariiament  only  by  the 
favour  of  urban  constituencies — that 
is,  by  adopting  Free  Trade  principles. 
Any  man  who  stood  upon  the  hus- 
tings in  a  Briti^  burgh,  and  jyro- 
daimed  **  Justice  to  the  Colonies,^' 
would  be  speedily  thrown  into  a  mi- 
nority, from  the  dread  that  his  return 
might  raise  the  price  of  sugar  a  penny 
a  pound.  Lord  John  Ru»seirs  Colo- 
nial parUaments  will  afford  no  remedv 
for  this  great  and  crying  evil.  It 
leaves  the  ruling  power  still  in  the 
hands  of  those  actuated  by  an  adverse 
interest,  and  directed  by  adverse  de- 
sires. Give  real  representaUon  to  the 
Colonies  indeed— give  them  a  hun- 
dred members  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment^and  vou  make  a  mighty  step 
In  the  princq)le6  of  real,  just  govern- 
ment, and  in  reconstructing  the  bonds 
which  once  held  together  this  great 
and  varied  empire.  But  to  give  them 
local  ass^nMies  whi<^  have  no  real 
power,  and  whidi  are  doomed  to  sit 
by  and  be  the  impotent  spectators  of 
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their  own  and  their  constitnents* 
roin,  by  the  bnrgh-directed  measnreB 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  is  to 
mock  them  with  a  shadow  of  consti- 
tutional priyilegis  which,  in  this  age 
of  intelligenoe,  will  not  long  be  borne. 
It  is  giving  the  means  of  ommising 
discontent,  without  those  of  avert- 
ing disaster ;  and  preparing,  in  those 
powerless  provincial  assemblies,  men 
for  the  assertion  of  rights  which,  as 
was  the  case  with  North  America, 
will  one  day  canse  the  tearing  asunder 
and  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

Nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since, 
in  the  very  first  paper  on  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  in  this  Magazine,  we 
pointed  out  the  fatal  effect  of  the 
extinction  of  Colonial  representation 
by  schedules  A  and  B,  as  the  grand 
defect  of  the  Reform  Bill;  and  pre- 
dicted that  it  would,  if  not  remedied, 
lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.* 
Consequences,  since  that  time, 
have  followed  precisely  as  we  pro- 
moted. Hie  short-sighted  urban 
majorities  of  the  dominant  island 
have  perseveringly  pursued  their 
separate  and  immediate  interests, 
until  they  have  ruined  the  West  In- 
•dies,  to  make  sugar  cheap,— all  but 
ruined  Ireland,  to  make  oats  cheap, — 
and  rendered  agricultural  distress  uni- 
versal in  Great  Britain,  to  make  bread 
cheap.  The  discontent  produced  by 
these  measures  having  become  univer- 
sal among  the  rural  producers  in  the 
empire.  Government,  thinking  they  are 
applying  a  remedy  to  the  most  suffer- 
ing parts,  propose  to  extend  the  rural 
suffrage  in  Ireland,  by  lowering  the 
existing  suffrage  of  ten  pounds,  requi- 
site to  enfranchise  on  a  piece  of  around, 
to  an  eight-pound  interest,  and  creat- 
in^everywhere  provincial  parliaments 
in  the  Colonies.  They  never  were  more 
mistaken.  What  is  wanted  in  the 
Colonies  and  in  Ireland  is  not  an  ex- 
tension of  voters  or  local  parliaments, 
but  a  just  system  of  government  at 
home.  Fiscal  measures,  which  shall 
secure  their  interests,  are  what  they 
require ;  and  they  can  only  be  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  What 
these  measures  are,  is  well  known: 
you  have  only  to  take  up  any  file  of  the 
Jamaica,  Sidney,  or  Montreal  papers 


to  see  what  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
Colonies.  Intarodnce  Colonial  represen- 
tation, in  numbers  adequate  to  their 
wealth,  population,  and  importance, 
into  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  effect  will  be  immediate. 
Measures  such  as  they  desire  will  soon 
be  carried,  and  the  threatened  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  averted. 
Delay  or  refuse  the  possession  of  real 

S}wer  to  these  important  parts  of  the 
ritish  dominions,  and  you  only 
aggravate  existing  discontent,  and  ac- 
celerate approaching  dismemberment. 
To  suppose  you  can  now  alleviate 
Irish  suffering  by  quadrupling  its  elec- 
tors, and  stifle  Colonial  discontent  by 
giving  them  local  parliaments,  is  as 
absurd  as  if  it  had  been  proposed  to 
still  the  storm  of  indignation  raised  in 
all  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Great 
Britun  by  the  suffering  consequent  on 
the  contraction  of  the  Currency,  by 
giving  the  complainers  all  votes  for 
their  respective  town-councils. 

Although,  however,  for  twenty 
years  pas^  we  have  anticipated  with 
certainty  the  ultimate  extension  of  the 
snffirage  to  a  still  lower  class  of  voters, 
as  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  yet  we  must  admit  that 
we  did  not  anticipate  the  mode  in 
which  the  necessity  for  this  extension 
was  to  be  brought  about.  We  thought 
it  would  arise  from  the  increase  of  the 
unenfranchised  population,  and  the 
loud  cry  for  electoral  privileges  on  the 
part  of  the  inferior  urban  or  working 
population.  Not  at  all :  a  very  dif- 
ferent reason  is  now  assigned  for  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  in  Ireland. 
It  is  not  the  increase  of  the  unenfran- 
chised, but  the  diminution  of  the  en-^ 
Jfranchised^  which  is  assigned  as  the 
reason  fbr  the  chance.  It  is  said  there 
are  now  only  72,000  voters  in  Ireland, 
instead  of  250,000,  which  there  should 
be,  and  which  it  was  calculated  the 
Reform  Bill  would  bring  up  to  the  pdl. 
Mr  Cobden  boasts  that  he  has  more 
constituents  in  the  West  Riding  than 
there  are  in  all  the  counties  in  mland 
put  together.  We  have  no  doubt  the 
remark  is  well  founded ;  although  the 
fact  of  so  numerous  a  constituency 
having  selected  the  man  who  made  the 
boast,  augurs  but  little  for  the  wisdom, 


*  See  article  on  Parliamentarj  Refbrm^  May  1, 1 881 ;  reprinted  in  Alison*t  Enayt^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  32,  40. 
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if  kindred,  of  the  measures  which  we 
may  expect  from  the  popularly  elected 
representatives  for  the  sister  kingdom. 
Bat  the  material  thing  to  observe  is 
this :  A  great  and  important  change 
on  the  Reform  Bill — ^an  innovation  on 
the  foundations  which,  we  were  told, 
were  non  tangenda  non  mavenda  of 
the  new  Constitution,  is  vindicated  on 
the  immense  destruction  of  the  former 
freeholders  which  has  taken  place 
within  these  few  years.  We  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  fact :  we  adverted 
to  it,  in  the  most  pointed  manner,  in  a 
late  article  on  the  effects  of  Free 
Trade.*  But  we  little  expected  that 
our  observations  were  so  soon  to  be 
confirmed  from  so  high  a  quarter,  and 
that  the  first  breach  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  fixed  by  the  Reform  Bill, 
would  be  justified  on  the  avowed  de- 
struction of  the  freeholders  of  Ireland 
which  the  Reform  measures  have 
effected. 

For  what  is  it  which  has  occasioned 
such  a  chasm  in  the  freeholders  at  this 
time,  and  rendered  it  necessary,  on  the 
admission  of  Ministers  themselves,  to 
lower  the  suffice  to  an  £8  interest^  if 
we  would  marshal  anything  like  a 
competent  number  of  freeholders  round 
the  Reform  banners  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
refer  to  the  famine  of  1846.  That 
famine  occurred  three  years  ago:  it 
was  bountifully  relieved  by  the  British 
Govemmeut;  and  since  its  termina- 
tion we  have  had  two  fine  harvests, 
those  of  1847  and  1849,  for  each  of 
which  a  public  thanksgiving  was  re- 
turned. A  bad  harvest  does  not 
destroy  some  hundred  thousand  elec- 
tors. If  it  does,  there  are  heirs  who 
succeed  in  ordinarv  circumstances  to 
the  freeholds,  and  form  as  respectable 
an  army  of  electors  as  their  fathers 
had  done.  What  has  become  of  all  the 
heirs  of  the  starved  electors,  if  they 
were  really  starved  ?  What  has  be- 
come of  the  freeholds  which  they  for- 
merly held?  The  answer  is  obvious, 
and  has  been  now  officially  returned 
by  Government,  and  made  the  foun- 
dation of  a  great  constitutional  change. 
Thet  have  been  destroyed  by 
THE  Free  Trade  measures.  The 
Reform  Bill^  in  its  ultimate  effects, 
has  crushed  the  brood  whom  it  wanned 
into  life.    Above  200,000  holders  of 


land,  in  Ireland,  have  disappeared 
since  1845.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
thev  were,  for  the  most  part,  the 
highest  class  of  cultivators;  for  the 
extension  of  the  suffirage  is  justified 
on  the  fearful  diminution  of  their 
numbers.  So  rapid  has  been  their 
destruction,  so  feaif al  the  processof  de- 
terioration they  have  undergone,  that 
out  of  above  500,000  holders  of  land 
who  are  still  in  Ireland,  only  72,000 
could  be  found  qualified  under  the 
Reform  Act ;  and,  to  augment  the  num- 
ber of  these,  it  is  necessarv  to  lower 
the  franchise  to  £8.  Eight  pounds 
a-year  is  little  more  than  the  average 
maintenance  of  a  pauper  in  England. 
But  such  is  the  misery  which  Free 
Trade  measures  have  spread  in  Ireland, 
that  it  is  there  the  standard  of  a  free- 
hold qualification. 

It  is  in  vain  to  refer  to  the  403. 
freeholders  of  England  as  affording  a 
precedent  or  a  parallel  to  town  fran- 
chise. Everybody  knows  that  the 
40s.  freehold — originally,  when  estab- 
lished in  the  time  of  Henry  YI.,  a 
measure  of  landed  property  worth 
£20  or  £30  a-year  at  this  time— had 
come,  from  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money,  to  be  a  mere  house  qualifica- 
tion. No  one  supposes  that  the  40s. 
fr^holder  lives  on  his  40s,;  it  is  the 
value  merely  of  the  cottage,  garden^ 
or  paddodL  which  he  holds  in  free- 
hold. He  lives  on  extraneous  re- 
sources, the  wa^es  of  labour,  realised 
means,  or  the  aid  of  his  family.  But 
the  £8  tenant  in  Ireland  lives  on  the 
subject  which  qualifies  him.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  he  has  no  other 
means  of  livelihood  whatever,  and 
the  franchise  is  the  measure  of  his 
whole  substance.  It  is  little  better  in 
most  cases  than  the  income  of  an 
English  pauper ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  is  all  that  Free  Trade 
measures  will  allow  the  great  majo- 
rity of  Irish  cultivators  to  earn ;  and 
that,  unless  the  franchise  is  to  dwindle 
away  till  the  Irish  counties  in 
many  cases  become  Gattons  and  Old 
Sarums,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  enfranchise  such  a  miserable  and 
destitute  class.  But  we  did  not  ex- 
pect, amidst  all  the  gloom  of  our 
anticipations  from  the  effects  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  its  consequent  Free 


See  Free  Trade  at  its  Zenith:  BlaekwoodU  Magazine,  Deo.  1849. 
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Trade  measures,  that  this  misery  and 
destitation  were  to  reach  such  a  heigh t, 
that  it  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  LK>rd 
John  Rnssell  himisdf,  and  made  the 
ground  of  the  first  great  breach  in  his 
own  Constitution ! 

It  is  not  surprisiog  that  Goyem- 
ment,  amidst  all  the  professions  of 
confidence  in  the  national  resources, 
and  assertions  of  general  prosperity 
firom  Free  Trade  measures,  should  be 
thus,  in  their  legislatire  acts,  betray- 
ing a  secret  consciousness  of  the  rapid 
decline  of  agricultural  remuneration 
and  of  the  existence  of  widespread  Co- 
lonial distress.  The  prospects  of  the 
cultivators,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
Colonies,  are  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  now  known :  it 
has  been  judicially  fixed,  at  least  m 
Scotland.  Thenar  prices  in  that  coun- 
tnr  are,  on  an  average,  £1,  16s.  for 
wheat,  and  14s.  foroats;  instead  of  51s. 
for  the  former,  and  24s.  for  the  latter, 
which  they  were  three  years  ago, 
before  the  Irish  famine  set  in.  Good 
wheat  is  selling  at  this  moment  in  the 
Haddington  market  at  £1,  13s.  6d. 
a  quarter— lower  than  it  has  been  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Black 
cattle  have  fallen  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  six,  or  forty  percent;  and 
although  the  rents  of  sheep-farms 
have  as  yet,  from  the  high  prices  of 
wool,  not  been  materially  affected, 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  they  too 
will  ere  long  share  in  the  general 
decline.  Rents  are  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland  irrecoverable :  the  misery  in 
many  of  its  Unions  equals  that  of  the 
worst  period  of  the  fomine.  Rents 
in  Scotland  will  at  next  term-day  be 
postponed :  the  tenants,  acknowledging 
their  inability  to  pay,  generally 
are  already  asking  for  time ;  and  it 
is  well  understood  on  both  sides,  that, 
if  the  present  low  prices  continue, 
the  arrears,  now  fust  accumulating, 
will  become  irrecoverable.  On  Eng- 
land it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell:  it  has 
spoken  out  in  a  voice   which  can 
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neither  be  mi^iaken  nor  pretended  to 
be  unheard. 

But  why  go  into  details  to  91iis« 
trate  a  fact  which,  so  far  finom  bdng 
denied,  is  openly  admitted,  and  even 
gloried  in  by  the  Free-traders  ?  In  c 
latepaperon  Free  Trade,  we  estimated 
the  dedine  in  the  value  of  agricnltmnd 
produce,  in  the  British  islands,  in  cos- 
sequence  of  free  trade  in  gralB,  at 
£75,000,000,  or  a  fourth  of  its  amount. 
But  the  Free-traders  tell  ns,  and  ap- 
parently with  reason,  that  tkis  ia  too 
low  an  estimate.  Mr  YSlia^  in 
secondhag  the  Address  in  the  Home 
of  Commons,  calculated  the  saving  <^ 
the  people,  in  the  consumption  of  all 
the  kinds  of  food,  since  1847,  at 
£91,000,000;  and  if  to  this  is  added 
the  price  of  the  12,000,000  quarters 
of  all  sorts  of  grain,  which  were  im- 
ported in  the  coarse  of  1849,  estimated 
at  the  moderate  average  of  20s.  a 
quarter,  the  loss  to  the  agricultural 
interest  will  be  £103,000,000.  But 
this  is  evidently  too  high,  as  the 
prices  of  1847  were  scarcity  priceSt 
owing  to  the  famine  in  Ireland ;  and 
deducting  £13,000,000  on  that  ac- 
count, there  will  remain  £90,000,000 
at  the  very  least  which  has  been  lost 
in  one  vear  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest 01  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
This  is  more  than  a  third  of  its 
amount,  which  may  be  taken,  nnder 
the  reduced  scale  of  prices,  for  three 
years  prior  to  the  Irish  famine,  at 
£250,000,000  annual  value. 

But  this,  it  is  said,  is  all  a  landlords* 
question:  the  community  at  large, 
and,  above  all,  the  borough  electors 
who  rule  the  empire,  have  no  intereet 
in  it.  A  landlords'  question  truly ! 
Why,  the  whole  land  rents  of  the  two 
islands,*  abstracting  from  them  those 
of  houses,  are  under  £60,000,000  annu- 
ally ;  and  a  loss  of  £90,000,000  a^ 
year  is  a  landlords'  question  only  I 
It  is,  at  least,  as  much  a  tenants* 
question  as  a  landlords';  «id  as  there 
are  now  750,000  holders  of  land  in 


♦  England, ^647,000,000 

Scotland, 3,500,000 

Ireland, 8/)00,000 

£58,500,000 

Apart,  in  the  three    Kingdomff,  firom  rents  of  houses,  which  amooni  to  abMt 
X45,000/)O0  more. 
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the  two  islands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  amounting  with  their  families 
to  2,500,000  sonls,  this  bodj,  one  and 
all  of  whom  have  been  impoverished  by 
the  change,  must  be  taken  as  a  clear 
addition  to  the  landlords,  who  hare 
bc^n  Erectly  and  deeply  injnred  by  the 
same  causes.  And  what  are  we  to  say  to 
the  agricnltnral  labourers,  mechanics, 
millers,  wheelwrights,  and  artificers, 
who  depend  directly,  immediately, 
and  almost  entirely,  on  the  market 
for  the  prodnce  of  their  indnstry 
among  the  mral  population  ?  At  tbie 
Tery  least,  their  incomes  would  all  de* 
dine  a  half,  and  they,  with  their 
famiUes,  amount  to  some  millions 
more.  And  this  is  what  the  Free- 
traders call  a  landlords*  question  1 

But,  in  truth,  we  deprecate,  and 
that  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  all 
these  calculations  of  class  loss  or  suf- 
fering, so  far  as  they  proceed  on  the 
idea  that  it  is  possibto  for  one  class  to 
suflfer  without  every  o^er  speedily 
doing  the  same.  Such  arguments 
and  topics  were  never  hea^  oi  in 
Great  Britain  till  the  Reform  BUI  gave 
<me  ckus  in  sodety,  viz.  the  urban 
shopkeepers,  the  command  of  the 
British  Empire.  We  acknowledge 
one  only  interest  in  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  that  is  the  interest  of  all 
classes;  we  acknowledge  one  onlv 
family — that  is,  the  whole  British 
pe<^le.  Their  real  interests  are,  and 
ever  must  be,  the  same.  It  is  impos- 
aible,  in  one  eomoranlty,  that  one 
great  interest  can  be  suffering  while 
others  are  thriving.  Such  a  thing 
might  happen  for  a  time,  when  the 
manafMtnring  interest  was  prosperous 
firom  a  sudden  extension  of  the  ex- 
port sale  in  some  considerable  forngn 
markets;  but  such  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shinedooust  be  temp(nrary  only,  if  not 
accompanied  by  a  simultaneous 
iprowth  in  the  great  and  only  durable 
issneforgoods— the  home  market.  The 
whole  maaufActures  exported  at  pre- 
sent— one  of  the  most  prosperous 
yean,  so  far  as  the  export  sale  goes 
—are  about  £60,000,000  a-year.  The 
manufactures  taken  off  by  the  home 
market  are  estimated,  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced authorities,  at  £  120,000,000. 
Of  the  £60,000,000  exported,  about 
£16,000,000  goes  to  our  own  Colonies, 
so  that  the  home  and  colonial 
market  takes  off  yearly  £136,000,000 ; 


all  foreign  markets  put  together, 
£44,000,000. 

In  other  words,  the  home  and 
colonial  market  is  more  than  three 
times  aU  foreign  marhete  put  together. 
How  is  it  possible  after  this  to  deny 
that  a  serious  and  lasting  blow,  struck 
at  the  rural  producing  interests  in  tiiie 
British  islands  and  the  Colonies,  must 
ere  long  react,  and  that,  too,  with 
terrible  effect,  on  the  prosperity  of  our 
mannfkcturers?  Mr  Yilliers  boasts 
that  Free  Trade  has  cut  £91,000^000 
off  the  remuneration  of  the  British 
farmers.  Is  it  not  evident  that, 
assuming  this  to  be  true,  the  greater 
part  of  this  sum  is  cat  off  the  funda 
which  pay  in  the  home  market?  and 
if  so,  how  long  will  our  £120,000,000 
consumed  in  the  home  market  be  in 
sinking  to  £80,000,000,  or  some  still 
lower  figure?  And  will  Manchester 
and  Glasgow  be  much  benefited,  if  they 
gain  £10,000,000  or  £12,000/)00 
annually  in  the  foreign  market,  and 
lose  £40,000,000  or  £50,000,000  is 
the  home  ? 

Already  it  has  become  painfully 
evident  that  this  effect  is  taking 
place  in  this  country.  Ministers  boast 
of  the  exports  havmg  increased  above 
£10,000,000  in  1849  over  what  they 
were  in  1848,  and  of  their  having  now 
turned  £60,000,000  a*year.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  this  is  all  to  be  put 
down  to  the  account  of  Free  Trade, 
and  that  our  Indian  victories,  the 
pacification  of  Europe,  the  cruishin^ 
<A  revolution  in  France,  and  the  im- 
pulse given  to  American  purchase  l^ 
Califomian  gold,  had  nothing  at  au 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Is  the  country 
prosperous? — are  the  railways  pros- 
perous?—  are  poor-rates  declining? 
— ^is  labour  in  request  either  in  ^ 
rural  or  urban  districts?  The  facte 
are  notorioushf  the  reeerae.  At  this 
moment  we  happen  to  know  that 
above  ten  thousand  looms  in  Man- 
chester are  preparing  to  put  their 
mills  upon  the  short  time  of  fcnrty 
hours  a-week.  The  railways  never 
were  so  low:  at  an  average,  their 
stock  is  worth  little  n^ne  than  a  third 
of  what  it  was  three  years  ago.  Much 
was  said  in  Farlkment  of  the  decrease 
of  poor-rates  by  £300,000  or  £400,000 
a-year.  That  is  entirelg  o*p^  to 
t^  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions^ 
which  at  once,  and  material^,  leae- 
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ened  the  cost  of  maintainiDg  the 
paapers.  Had  the  rates  fallen  really 
m  proportion  to  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  provisions,  they  would  have 

f^ne  down  fifty  per  cent,  or  above 
2,000,000  annnally.  A  decline  of  a 
few  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year 
only,  in  such  circumstances,  was  in 
reality  not  a  fall,  but  a  rise.  And  in 
Scotland,  the  poor-rates  for  1849, 
despite  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  paupers,  were  higher  than  in 
1848,  or  than  in  any  preceding  year : 
they  rose  from  £544,000  a-year  to 
£576,000.  As  to  Ireland,  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  its  condi- 
tion was  never  worse,  even  during 
the  worst  periods  of  the  famine. 

Now,  the  real  question  which  it 
behoves  the  moneyed  interest,  and 
especially  the  fundholders,  to  con- 
der,  and  that  most  seriously,  is  this : — 
How  do  they  expect  that  the  interest 
on  their  bonds  or  the  dividends  on 
their  stock  are  to  be  paid  if  this 
ceaseless  and  progressive  decline  in 
the  resources  of  their  debtors  is  to  go 
on?  How  are  the  dividends  raised 
for  payment  of  the  national  creditors, 
orthemterest  provided  to  meet  private 
mortgages,  on  which  so  large  a  part, 
probably  two-thirds,  of  the  realised 
capital  of  the  country  depends?  Is 
it  not  entirely  from  the  exertions  of 
the  producing  classes,  who,  or  whose 
fathers,  became  debtors  in  these  varied 
transactions?  But  is  it  possible  that 
the  security  of  creditors  can  escape 
being  shaken,  if  the  resources  of  their 
debtors  are  continually  declining  ?  In 
private  life  we  are  never  mistaken  on 
this  subject.  If  a  creditor  sees  his 
debtor^B  funds  wasting  away  under  im- 
provident or  absurd  management,  or  a 
landlord  sees  his  tenants  running  out 
his  land  by  scourging  and  ruinous 
crops,  he  at  once  takes  the  alarm. 
But  with  the  public  creditors  the  case 
is  just  the  reverse.  They  sit  by  and 
see  the  indirect  taxes,  upon  the  faith 
of  which  their  money  was  advanced, 
repealed  one  after  another  for  a  long 
course  of  years;  and  the  national 
armaments,  upon  which  the  public 
safety  and  the  independence  of  the 
country  depend,  threatened  with  ruin 
by  an  ignorant,  bUnd,  and  selfish 
democracy;  and  it  never  enters  into 
their  imaginations  for  a  moment  to 
entertain  the  least  apprehension  for 
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their  own  payments.     They  think, 
though  every  other  interest  in   the 
country  is  ruined,  they  will  stJLnd 
erect  amidst  the  wreck.    Deceived  by 
the  perfect  regularity  with  which  their 
interest  has  been  paid  for  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  Uiey  cannot 
conceive  that  it  shoidd  ever  be  other- 
wise.   They  would  as  soon  expect  to 
see  the  sun  not  rise  in  the  morning,  as 
the  dividends  on  the  three-per-cents 
not  paid  in  January  and  June.    Bot 
a  little  consideration  must  show  that 
this  confidence  may  ere  long  be  found 
to  be  misplaced.    The  dividends  are 
paid  entirely  out  of  the  national  in- 
come :   whatever  seriously  affects  or 
diminishes  the   national  income,  so 
much  diminishes  the  fund  from  which 
they  must  be  drawn.     The  ninety 
millions  which  Mr  Yilliers  boasts  has 
been  cut  off  from  the  remuneration  of 
agriculture  has  made  a  fearful  chasm 
in  it — ^probably  not  less  than  a  third 
of  its  whole  amount.    One  other  such 
blow,  and  the  payment  of  the  divi- 
dends will  become  impossible— and 
the  moneyed  interest,  whose  selfish 
rapacity  has  occasioned  all  the  mis- 
chief, will  ahwre  in  the  general  ruin 
they  have  created. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether,  as  society  is 
now  constituted  and  power  distributed 
in  this  country,  the  fundholder  has 
most  to  fear  from  years  of  general  suf- 
fering or  from  periods  of  transient  pros- 
perity.   Is  the  nation  flourishing,  are 
exports  increasing,  taxes  well  paid,  a 
surplus  revenue  banning  to  appear, 
and  a  huge  store  of  useless  and  costly 
bullion    accumulated  in  the   bank? 
We  are  immediately  told  the  surplus 
must  be  devoted  to  the  remission  of 
taxes:  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  the 
Treasury  fiill;  it  is  a  temptation  to 
Government,  and  serves  to  feed  the 
younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy.    No 
matter  how  fleeting  the  surplus  may 
be,  though  it  has  arisen  from  an  acci- 
dental combination  of  circumstances 
which  may  disappear  before  the  year 
is  out — and  it  is  well  known,  taxes 
once  taken  off  are  very  rarely  reim- 
posed — the  surplus  must  be  instantly 
relinquished  for  the  permanent  remis- 
sion of  taxes.    Are  times  adverse,  do 
the  heavens  threaten  monetary  squalls,, 
and  is  the  import  of  grain  and  export 
of  sovereigns  likely  to  lay,  as  in  1847, 
half  the  commercial  world  on  their 
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beam- ends?  Instantly  the  or  gets 
up  that  the  taxes  cannot  be  paid ;  that 
the  national  expenditure  is  snamefollj 
extravagant;  that  the  army  mast  be 
disbanded,  the  ships  of  the  line  sold, 
and  the  national  independence  trusted 
to  the  generous  cosmopolitan  spirit  of 
the  Americans,  or  the  unambitious 
disposition  of  the  Czar.  In  both  cir- 
cumstances the  national  safety^  and 
with  it  the  security  of  the  public 
creditor,  are  endangered :  in  the  first, 
by  the  permanent  remission  of  revenue, 
in  consideration  of  a  transient  gleam 
of  prosperity ;  in  the  last,  by  a  per- 
manent abandonment  of  the  national 
defences,  in  consequence  of  a  tem- 
porary period  of  disaster.  And  as  we 
inevitably  pass  now,  and  must  ever 
pass,  under  our  wise  and  judicious 
^tem  of  Free  Trade  and  a  Fettered 
Currency,  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
it  is  evident  that  not  a  year  passes 
over  our  heads  that  the  security  of 
the  fhndholders  is  not  more  and  more 
endangered,  and  this  by  the  effects  of 
the  very  system  which  their  own  sel- 
fish and  class  legislation  has  introduced. 
It  is  to  this  point — the  inevitable  re- 
action of  agncultural  distress  upon 
commercial  prosperity  and  the  gene- 
ral resources  of  the  empire,  that  we 
anxiously  wish  to  direct  our  readers* 
attention.  The  theory  of  the  Man- 
chester school  is,  *^  Give  us  a  sufficient 
amount  of  imports,  and  the  exports  will 
takecareof themselves.''  Theycarenot 
how  widely  they  may  prostrate  the 
industry  of  the  country,  so  as  they 
get  a  profitable  trade  to  themselves. 
But  the  point  they  have  now  to  con- 
sider. Can  they  secure  this  profitable 
trade  to  themsdvesy  if  the  industrial 
resources  of  this  country — in  other 
words,  their  customers' means  of  pay- 
ing for  their  goods— are  daily  declin- 
ing ?  That  our  imports  are  constantly 
increasing,  is  true:  it  is  what  the 
Protectionists  always  predicted  would 
be  the  case.  But  that  increase  is  no 
index  to  national  prosperity :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  forerunner  of  na- 
tional distress,  because  it  implies  a  pro- 
gressive supplanting  of  our  own  indus- 
try by  that  of  foreigners.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Returns  for  Jan- 
nanr  1860,  ending  6th  February  1860, 
will  show  how  largely  the  productions 
of  foreign  countries  are  trenching  upon 
those  of  our  own : — 


Moath  eodtaig  Mb  F«b.  1819. 

1890. 

Silk,  thrown,  lbs.         13,847 

71,600 

Sheep  Wool,       .    1,212,993 

1,957,632 

Gloves,  pairs,     .       159,776 

270,091 

Silk  Broad  Stuffo,         13,086 

22,12i 

Ribbons,       8,946 

13,768 

Potatoes,  cwt.    .           6,793 

190,511 

Bacon,      do.      .           2,537 

8,03« 

Beef,        do.       .           4,611 

6,939 

Pork,       do.      .           2,038 

6,308 

It  is  the  same  with  nearly  all  the 
other  articles.  How  our  manufactu- 
rers and  artisans  are  to  go  on,  any 
more  than  our  farmers,  striving  against 
this  prodigious  and  rapid  increase  of 
foreign  importations,  it  is  for  them 
to  say ;  but  probably  experience  will, 
ere  long,  enlighten  their  understand- 
ings on  this  subject. 

Indeed  this  inevitable  reaction  of 
domestic  distress  in  trade,  as  well  as 
agriculture,  against  the  Free  Trade 
System,  has  already  set  in.  We  make 
the  following  extracts  firom  the  Circu- 
lar of  Messrs  T.  &  H.  Littledale  & 
Co.  of  Liverpool,  perhaps  the  greatest 
brokers  in  the  world,  for  Monday  4th 
March  1860 :— 

Import  of  CoUoo, 
FromjMi.lto    FromJan.lta 
March  0, 1819.    March  5, 1800. 

Bales,         .        .      828,523  267,666 

Sales  of  do.        .      464,070  368,950 

Home  consumption,  305,040  207,960 

Stock  at  this  date,    384,230  518,170 

Here  is  a  decline  from  3  to  2  in  all 
branches  of  the  cotton  trade,  since  the 
two  first  months  of  last  year,  except 
in  stocks^  in  which  there  is  an  increase 
from  4  to  6^.  We  recommend  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  in 
Manchester  who  introduced  the  Free 
Trade  System.  We  shall  not  imitate 
their  example  by  saying  it  is  a  "  Cot- 
ton Lord  Question,"  with  which  the 
public  generally  has  no  concern. 

In  the  close  of  the  same  Circular  it 
is  stated : — 

**  Gembral  Remarks. — The  month  of 
Fehmary  affords  little  matter  for  com- 
ment. It  has  been  a  particularly  dull 
month  in  bosiness,  and,  when  contrasted 
with  the  energy  and  speculative  excite- 
ment of  January,  the  sudden  change  ap- 
pears the  more  striking.  There  is  proba- 
bly no  one  cause  to  which  this  can  be 
attributed,  but  principally,  no  doubt,  from 
a  reaction,  the  invariable  consequence  of 
over-aotirity.  The  old  complaints  of  rail- 
way depression  and  Continental  disquiet 
may  hate  had  some  influence,  but  th» 
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large  arriyals  of  some  srtioiM,  Tea,  for 
instance,  of  wfaieh  tttenty-five  oargoei  hate 
come  to  hand  in  five  weeks,  and  the  near 
approach  of  the  import  season  for  Sagar, 
Ci^ee,  and  other  produce,  taken  in  con- 
nexion yrith  the  advance  of  prices  at  the 
openfaig  of  the  year,  haye  deterred  the 
wholesale  hoaiea  f^om  openUiBg  beyond 
their  immediate  wants. 

^  ChrecU  oomplaints  are  unade  of  the  bad 
state  of  the  country  ihopkeepers  in  the  o^i- 
^uHunU  cUstrids,  Ire  have  elotely  qnee- 
tioned  9ome  of  oitr  tckoietale  pvcer$  and 

Sugar, 

COFPEE, 

Cocoa, 
Tka,     . 

^  The  Chancellor's  Budget  is  expected 
to  be  brought  forward  on  the  15th  instant, 
when  some  measure  may  poesibly  be  pro- 
posed to  check  the  unfair  use  of  Chicory 
with  Cofihe  ;  and  to  do  this,  it  is  thought 
by  some  that  an  equalisation  of  the  Du- 
ties on  Colonial  and  Foreign  Coffee  may 
be  necessary;  but,  in  the  present  relatire 
position  of  prices  here  and  on  the  Conti« 
nent,  the  effect  of  such  a  change  wonld 
not  be  much  felt.'' 

It  is  evident  that  squalls  are  ap- 
proaching, which,  indeed,  under  our 
present  fiee  Trade  and  Monetary  Sys- 
tem, are  the  inevitable  results  of  a  brief 
period  of  prosperity ;  and  let  it  be  re- 
collected, wh^  another  crisis  does  ar- 
rive, as  arrive  it  will,  the  conse- 
quences will  be  far  more  disastrous 
than  the  last.  Then  the  agricultural 
interest  was  prosperous,  because  the 
Com  Laws  were  not  repealed ;  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  Home  Markets  sus- 
tained the  nation  during  the  dreadful 
commercial  crisis  which  prostrated  so 
large  a  part  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers. Now  the  case  is  just  the  re- 
Terse,— distress  is  beginning  with  the 
home  markets:  and  the  agricultural 
population,  so  farfh>m  supporting  the 
manufacturing  in  their  difficulties,  will 
be  fain  to  recur  to  them  for  support  in 
their  distresses.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  agricultural  labourers,  thrown  out 
of  bread  by  the  effects  of  Free  Trade, 
will  be  crowding  into  the  towns  as 
they  did  into  the  great  cities  in  the 
later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  that  employ- 
ment from  the  wealth  of  the  urban 
population,  or  that  relief  from  their 
charities,  which  they  can  no  longer 
look  for  in  their  native  seats. 


tea-deaUn,  who  a$imr$  «p  that  tiUre  {f  ■» 
duffuisimg  the  fa^  that  99€kiitk€  tarn,  mmd 
Hiat  the  general  answer  re90i9td/rom  tr^' 
^nUere  it,  *  they  can  gei  neither  wtomef  mer 
orders,*  The  seriooa  fiUling  off  in  t£a  d*> 
liveries  of  sugar,  cotESoe,  tea^  and  ooeosy 
^  for  the  two  months  of  this  year,  compaied 
with  those  of  the  last,  but  too  truly  ooii- 
firms  these  complaints,  and  are  periiapc 
the  most  alarming  featnes  in  our  present 
prospects.  As  given  in  Prinee's  Pnhfio 
Prices  Current  of  1st  insl.  they  stand  is 
follows : — 


1850. 

1840.                         1848. 

37,006 

8,795,712 

450,774 

5,375,048 

43,408               42,388  tons. 
4,907,691  pounds. 

558,888      „ 
5,502,931      „ 

A  highly  distinguished  officer  and 
¥rriter,  who  will  not  reacfiW  be  sus- 
pected of  a  leaning  towards  Tory  prin- 
ciples, General  Sir  William  Kapier, 
the  eloquent  historian  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar War,  has  lately  written  a  letter^ 
which  has  appeared  in  the  columns  d 
the  Observer^  portraying;  the  efiisctB 
of  Free  Trade  upon  the  uto  and  iado- 
pendence  of  the  nation  in  future  times, 
in  such  powerful  and  graphic  colovs, 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  satis^u^tioa 
of  giving  it  additional  publicity  through 
the  columns  of  this  Magazine : — 

^^  MAJOB-OENBRAL  STR  WIIXIIV     lfAma*S 
OPIinON  OP  FEES  TRADB  QVHWMkLLT. 

''Extract  from  a  Letter  to  MrLhyd  Col- 
deeoi, 
"  Free  Trade  means  an  nnrestrieted  in- 
tercourse, and  exchange  of  prodnctioBS^ 
natural  or  artiiieial,  amongst  all  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  worid.  Timoe  te 
effisct  of  this  general  Free  Trade,  tfsa^a 
thing  could  be  attained.  Itmustbethtt 
all  nations,  according  to  their  skiU  and 
energy,  will  draw  forth  and  make  the 
most  of  their  natural  productions :  one 
nation  may  be  a  little  more  skilfhl,  a  Ettle 
more  energetic  than  the  rest ;  bnt,  geae- 
rally  speaking,  the  amount  of  civiUsa- 
tion  and  consequent  knowledge  wiH  be 
equal  at  first,  or  will  be  soon  eqvaMied 
by  this  free  intereeuree.  WiB  net  the 
result  be,  that  each  natienttiat  take  xaak 
in  the  world  according  te  the  extent  ef  its 
natural  and  artificial  reeousees.  What 
will  that  lead  to  I  Why,  that  England 
will  sink  from  the  first  rank  in  the  world 
to  the  fifth  or  sixth  rank,  as  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  her  natural  resooreest 
though  now  more  drawn  forth,  are  really 
equal  to  those  of  North  America,  of  Rov- 
sia,  of  France,  of  Crermany,  or  even  ef 
Spain  and  Italy;  and  we  may  le^  iw- 
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ward  to  the  South  Amoriean  kingdoma, 
and  ittdepeodent  Canada,  and  Anatralia, 
as  oomttrios  destined  to  orertop  her.  It 
will  be  said,  Engtiahmen  are  brayer,  more 
enterpriamg  and  skilfbl,  than  other  peo- 
ple ;  more  thonghtfbl  and  long-sighted. 
That  would  be  a  poor  argument,  and  a 
preiumptuons  one,  as  regards  Frenchmen 
and  Americans,  and  would  be  no  argu- 
ment at  an  against  Australians  and  Cana- 
dians, both  being  Saxon.  But  if  H  were 
a  solid  ground  for  hope,  how  is  it  that 
those  saperior  qualities  can  be  brought 
into  plaj- 1  Why,  surely,  by  subtle  eon- 
triranoes  of  policy,  which  will  giTO  them 
ftee  seope.  What  are  those  eontriyances  t 
<?ommeroial  treaties,  supported  by  arms  ; 
that  is  the  policy  which  has,  and  the  only 
policy  which  can,  raise  a  small  country, 
like  England,  to  be  the  head  of  the  world. 
How  else  has  she  risen  t  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  a  plain,  unambitious  polior 
of  merely  exchanging  productions  with 
other  nations  will  raise  her,  or  keep  her, 
aboye  her  natural  leyel  f  No  I  she  must 
use  her  subtilty  to  oyerreach  other  na- 
iioBS,  and  her  energy  and  courage  to 
maiatain  her  supenority  ;  and  then,  with 
war  and  oyerreaching^  away  goes  Free 
Trade.  If  courage,  energy,  and  subtilty 
are  laid  aside,  England  sinks,  as  I  said, 
to  a  fifth-rate  power,  because  her  natural 
resources  are  less  than  those  of  other  na- 
tions ;  and,  by  Free  Trade,  she  shall  teach 
those  who  do  not  know  their  own  re- 
sources how  to  find  their  yalue. 

**  The  world  is  not  now  as  it  was  two 
haodred  years  ago.  There  are  no  new 
eeontrks  to  diseoy«r^— no  new  sources  of 
riehfs  thai  caa  be  held  in  monopoly,  or 
to  be  (ound  out  of  the  bounds  of  the 
ciyilised  world.  Look  at  California. 
Can  the  Americans  keep  it  to  themselyes } 
All  the  world  goes  there.  England  must 
then  giye  up  her  commercial  policy, 
which  for  centuries,  whether  good  or 
bad,  has  certainly  been  compatible  with 
adyancing  greatness,  and  she  must  start 
in  a  new  race,  with  nations  superior  to 
her  in  natural  resources,  and  with  the 
weight  of  £800,000,006  of  debt  on  her 
back;  and  to  obtain  eyen  a  plaoe  in  this 
race,  proposed  by  herself,  she  must  break 
up  all  her  artificial  system,  with  the 
social  relations  established  under  it ; 
thus  destroying  the  fortunes  and  happi- 
ness of  multitudes,  inyiting  reyolntion, 
and  risking  the  extinction  of  her  debt, 
which  will  add  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miserable  broken  creditors  to  the  multi- 
tude of  reyolationists. 

**  Well,  she  may  surriyo  all  this,  and, 
perhape,  be  happier  within  her  natural 
bounds;  but  she  cannot  be  a  great  nation; 
and  she  has  to  ehooee  between  her  pre- 


sent greatnesi  and  an  uncertain  proepect 
of  humbler  content,  to  whi^  she  ausft 
wade  amidst  blood  and  social  commotion. 
But  will  she  be  allowed  to  e^joy  thai 
humbler  contentment  I  Will  not  ambi* 
tion  stir  other  nations,  when  they  find 
their  power  to  oppress  her  f  What  will 
her  courage  ayaU  her  then !  Modern 
warfture  depends  entirely  upon  mechani- 
cal and  manufacturing  resources,  in  which 
her  enemies  will  haye  a  lead  oyer  her, 
because  their  natural  reseuroee  aia 
greater,  and  Free  Trade  will  haye  tau^ 
them  how  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

'*  I  do  not  giye  yon  all  this  dogmatic 
cally,  but  I  cannot  myself  see  thai  Free 
Trade  will  produce  any  other  results  ;  and 
I  look  upon  it  as  certain,  that  if  other 
nations  do  not  adopt  our  Free  Trade 
notions,  that  we  cannot  put  them  in 
practice  without  destroying  the  National 
Debt :  in  other  words,  a  fatal  struggle 
between  the  landed  and  moneyed  interest. 

*^  Free  Trade  for  England  is,  I  think, 
well  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  bear 
in  Marryat's  Captain  VioUt: — ^Bruia 
being  up  a  peach-tree,  was  rigorously 
shaking  down  the  fhiit  for  his  own  ea^ 
ing,  but  a  hog  was  below  yery  compla- 
cently eating  the  peaches  as  they  fell, 
and  expressing  by  grunts  his  satisfaction 
at  the  bear's  generosity.' — Yours,  &c., 

**  Feb.  2, 1850.        William  Napikh.'^ 

This  is  Mj  and  manfolly  spoken. 
That  it  is  tme,  is  now  in  the  course 
of  such  dear  demonstration  to  the  na- 
tion, that  it  will  ere  long  bring  home 
conrictioa  to  the  most  prejudiced. 
But  it  is  a  carious  fact,  illnstratiye 
of  the  tmth  of  the  principles  we 
have  so  long  maintained  in  this  Ma- 
gazine, that  Boefa  an  exposition  oi 
the  effects  which  Reform  has  pro- 
dnced,  by  vesting  the  government  of 
the  nation  in  the  urban  constituen- 
cies, should  come  from  a  gallant 
officer,  the  historian  on  Whig  prin- 
ciples of  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
whose  zeal  for  Beform  was  known  to 
have  been  so  ardent,  that  certain  pro- 
posals were  made  to  him  from  a 
certain  quarter  when  *^  the  Bill  '*  was 
thought  to  be  endangered,  which  he  at 
once  spumed,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  soldier  and  gentleman 
of  his  elevated  character. 

There  is  another  Napier  equally 
celebrated  on  another  element,  whose 
opinions  have  been  recently  as  strong- 
ly expressed  on  the  effects  of  Reform, 
and  its  offspring  Free  Trade,  on  our 
national  defences.    All  the  wodd  la 
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familiar  with  the  energetic  letter 
which  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier 
has  lately  published,  on  the  alarming 
decline  of  oar  navaj  forces.  It  may 
be  that  our  Manchester  politicians, 
and  their  disciples  in  the  Cabinet, 
by  studying  their  Trades'  Circulars, 
and  occasionally  sharpening  their 
intellects  by  declamations  on  the 
hustings  on  the  extravagance  of  the 
national  armaments,  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  selling  our  ships  of  the  line 
and  disbanding  our  troops  in  antici- 
pation of  the  millennium  which  is  ap- 
proaching, are  better  judges  of  the 
probable  issue  of  a  land  contest  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  opi- 
nion has  been  equfdly  strongly  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject,  or  the  histo- 
rian of,  and  actor  in,  the  Peninsular 
War ;  and  of  the  chances  of  maritime 
warfare,  than  the  hero  who  saved  the 
Turkish  empire  from  dismemberment 
at  Acre,  and  established  the  throne  of 
Don  Pedro  by  the  victory  of  Lisbon. 
That  is  no  doubt  possible,  though  we 
can  hardly  regard  it  as  very  probable. 
But  if  such  a  catastrophe,  as  our  im- 
mortal Field-Marshal  and  these  two 
very  eminent  Liberals  anticipate,  does 
occur— if  Great  Britain,  cast  down  to 
the  rank  of  a  fifth-rate  power,  finds  its 
maritime  superiority  destroyed,  and 
its  colonies  lost — if  its  fleets  are  block- 
aded in  their  harbours,  and  its  ma- 
nufacturing millions  are  thrown  bade 
on  ruined  landlords  and  bankrupt 
master-manufacturers  for  their  daily 
bread,  let  it  be  always  recollected  it  is 
no  more  than  has  been  distinctly  fore- 
shadowed to  them  by  those  best  qua- 
lified to  form  a  correct  judgment  on 
the  subject,  and  no  more  than  they 
have  broughtupon  themselves,  byjtheir 
blind  adherence  to  a  selfish  policy. 

To  all  these  disasters,  present  and 
future,  the  Free-traders  have  one  set- 
off to  apply,  and  that  is  the  increased 
consumption  of  food,  which  they  sup- 
pose has  taken  place  in  the  country  m 
consequence  of  their  measures.  Sir 
R.  Peel  contended  strongly  that  the 
five  million  quarters  of  wheat  alone 
imported  in  1849,  afforded  decisive 
evidence  of  the  increased  wellbeing  of 
the  working  classes.  If  the  right  ho- 
nourable Baronet  will  take  the  trouble 
to  travel  through  any  of  the  grain  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  he  will  perceive 
at  once  how  fallacious  this  argument 


is.  The  barnyards  never  were  so  full 
at  this  season  in  any  former  year. 
Every  farmer  has  held  his  stock  who 
was  not  forced  to  selL  Hie  nation 
has,  since  the  last  harvest,  been  fed 
by  foreigners  to  an  unprecedented 
extent.  Ten  millions  has  been  sent 
out  of  the  country  to  buy  foreijgn 
wheat,  and,  of  course,  lost  to  British 
industry.  The  five  million  quarters 
of  wheat  imported  have  been  less  an 
addition  to  the  national  consumption, 
than  a  transference  of  that  consump- 
tion from  British  farmers  to  foreigners. 
At  least  a  half  of  the  present  harvest 
will  be  rolled  over  to  next  year.  If  we 
are  blessed  with  another  fine  harvest, 
there  will  be  the  crop  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  besides  ten  or  twelve  millions 
imported  in  1851,  to  stock  the  market. 
Pnces  in  all  probability  will  be  much 
lower  than  they  are  at  present. 

We  are  always  reminded  that  in 
1835  prices  were  89s.  5d.  on  an  aver- 
age of  the  year  for  wheat.  True,  and 
why  was  that  ?  Because  we  had  had 
four  fine  harvests  in  succession ;  so 
fine  that  the  importation  of  wheat,  on 
an  average  of  five  years  ending  with 
1835,  had  been  only  398,000  quarters 
a-year.  Now  one  fine  harvest  and 
the  importation  have  done  the  whole. 
But  we  are  indebted  to  the  Free- 
traders for  so  often  reminding  us  of 
the  low  prices  of  1835.  They  demon- 
strate that  the  nation  in  good  seasons 
can  feed  itself  in  the  most  affluent  de- 
gree. Foreign  importation,  therefore, 
except  in  bad  years,  is  unnecessary  ; 
and  all  the  destruction  of  domestic 
industry  it  produces  is  as  unnecessary 
as  it  is  short-sighted. 

It  will  appear  the  most  extraoi-di- 
nary  of  all  phenomena  to  future  ages, 
that  a  nation  which  has,  like  the  Bri- 
tish, successfully  resisted  the  attacks 
of  external  enemies,  and  incessantly 
grown  and  prospered,  though  with  oc- 
casional disaster,  during  more  than  a 
thousand  years — and  which  has  in  our 
own  recollection  repelled  the  attacks 
and  overthrown  the  powers  of  the 
greatest  coalition  ever  formed  against 
a  single  state,  du*ected  by  the  most 
consummate  ability  which  has  ap- 
peared in  modem  times — should  in 
this  manner  voluntarily  descend  from 
its  high  position,  surrender  its  power, 
starve  down  its  armaments,  and  drivo 
headlong  on  the  road  to  ruin,  for  the 
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supposed  advantage  of  a  limited  class 
in  its  bosom.  Bat  the  marvel  ceases 
when  the  composition  of  its  society,  and 
the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  section  of 
the  people  in  whom  supreme  power  is 
now  vested,  is  taken  into  consideration. 
That  class  is  the  mercantile,  or  rather 
shopkeeper  class ;  and  with  them  the 
money  power  is  all  powerfol.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  let  it  ever  be  recolle<^ed, 
are  for  boroughs ;  and  two-thirds  of 
the  constituents  of  every  borough  are 
shopkeepers  or  those  whom  they  in- 
fluence. This  is  the  decisive  circum- 
stance, which  has  changed  the  whole 
policy  of  England,  since  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  in  its  ultimate  consequences 
is  destined,  to  all  appearance,  to  pro- 
duce the  national  disasters  which 
many  of  its  warmest  supporters  now 
so  feelingly  deplore.  To  the  modem 
rulers  of  the  British  nation,  to  the 
constituents  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  buy  cheap  and 
to  seQ  dear  is  the  great  object  of  am- 
bition. They  have  gained  the  first; 
let  them  see  whether  they  will  secure 
the  last.  Let  them  see  whether,  amidst 
the  ruin  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  the  declining  circumstances  of  all 
trades,  which  are  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  foreign  competition,  they, 
the  sellers  of  commodities,  will  make 
their  fortunes.  If  they  do,  it  will  be 
a  new  era  in  society ;  for  it  will  be 
one  in  which  the  trading  dass  amass 
riches  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  of 
their  customers. 


On  this  account  there  are  Protec- 
tionists who  deprecate  any  attempt 
to  displace  the  Government  at  tms 
time,  or  force  upon  a  reluctant 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  change  in  the  present  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  country.  It  is 
said  that  Ffee  Trade,  though  it  has 
been  in  operation  for  three  years  and 
a-half,  has  not  had  a  fair  trial ;  the 
Irishfamine,  thefailure  of  £15,000,000 
worth  of  produce  out  of  £30,000,000 
worth  in  a  single  year,  did  all  the 
mischief.  Be  it  so.  Let  Free  Trade 
have  a  fair  trial.  Let  the  shop- 
keepers see  what  benefit  they  are 
likelv  practically  to  gain  by  the  ruin 
of  their  customers.  They  have  the 
(xovemment  in  their  hands,  because 
they  have  the  appointment  of  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
agricultural  interest,  the  colonies,  the 
shipping  interest,  the  small  manufac- 
turing interest,  are  to  all  practical 
purposes  disfranchised.  Let  the  trad- 
ing classes,  then,  feel  the  effects  of  their 
own  measures.  These  will  be  such 
that  they  ctmnot  continue.  Ere  long  a 
change  of  policy,  and  probably  of 
rulers,  will  be  forced  upon  Grovem- 
ment  by  the  universal  cry  of  suffering. 
But  let  them  recollect  that  it  is  their 
measures  which  are  now  on  their 
trial ;  that  theirs  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility if  they  Tail ;  and  that  if  the 
empire  is  dismembered,  and  the  na- 
tional independence  lost,  theirs  will 
be  the  present  loss,  and  theirs  the 
etemiJ  infamy. 


BBTTAIN'S  PBOSPEBITY. 

▲  NBW  SONG,  WHICH  OUGHT  TO  HAVS  BBKN  SUNG  BY  THB  PRIMISR  AT  THB  OPINING 
OP  PARLIAMENT. 


News  for  you,  gentlemen  I    Here  is  prosperity, 

Fat  and  fuUhanded,  arrived  at  our  door : 
Crashes,  disaster,  and  famine's  severity, 
Never  can  harass  or  trouble  us  more. 
No  miching  malecho  I 
Spin  away  calico  I 
Never  saw  man  such  a  prospect  before ! 

n. 
All  things  are  cheapened.    Good  sirs,  in  the  galleries, 

Pray  bear  this  cheerful  announcement  in  mind — 
All  things  are  down — except  Ministers*  salaries, 

Taxes,  and  some  little  jobs  of  the  kind. 
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Small  trades  are  finidiiiigY 
Wages  dinunishing— 
That  is  the  way  to  be  happy,  youll  ftid, 

m. 

Wheat's  at  a  price  that  won't  pay  for  the  growing  it^ 

That  is  to  say,  if  we  cnltivate  here ; 
Why  should  we  ^erefore  persist,  sirs,  in  sowing  it  ? 
Beantifdl  markets  are  i^enty  and  neat. 
Hang  1^6  home  labourer  1 
Bay  firom  your  neighbour,  or 
Any  one  else,  so  jon  don't  bny  it  dear. 

rv. 

Tme  pioneers  of  a  better  and  brighter  age. 

We  have  diminished  the  charges  for  freight; 
S<»ne  little  dues  there  may  still  be  for  ^^  lighterage,''* 
Bat,  on  the  whole,  'tis  a  modeiate  rate. 
Wheat  for  a  gainea  a 
Load  from  Yolhynia 
Comes  to  y oar  shores,  and  is  lodged  at  yo«r  gate. 

V. 

Hoxtable's  pigs,  though  replete  with  Ammonia, 
Never  worked  any  sudi  wonders  as  these ; 
Barley  from  Mecklenburg,  grain  from  Pol<mia, 
Butter  from  Holland,  American  cheese ; 
Bacon  gratuitous, 
Cargoes  fortuitous. 
Float  to  our  coasts  with  each  prosperoos  breeze. 

VI. 

What  need  we  care  though  a  desperate  peasantry 

Prowl  round  the  stackyards  with  tinder  and  match  ? 
Blandly  we'll  smile  at  such  practical  pleasantly : 
Downing  Street  is  not  surmounted  by  thatch. 
We're  not  prohibiting 
Some  gentle  gibbeting 
When  the  poor  starving  delinquents  you  catch. 

yn. 

Cobden,  our  oracle,  swears  it  is  vanity 
Ever  to  dream  of  protection  again : 
Wilson  declares  it  is  downright  insanity. 
Also  he  proves  it  by  figures  and  pen. 
Sheets  arithmetical. 
Clearly  prophetical, 
Flow  from  the  quills  of  these  eminent  men. 

vin. 
Likewise  M'Gr^r,  that  brilliant  GU»wegian, 

Whom  we  desiderate  always  to  speak, 
Hath,  by  the  aid  of  some  second-sight  Bty^an, 
Promised  us  shortly  two  millions  per  week. 
**  Whaur  shaU  we  pit  it,  sirs  ?  "— 
Wait  till  you  get  it,  sirs  I 
Zooks !  what  a  prospect  of  bubble  and  squeak ! 

*  Vide  the  Bconomid,fHunm*,  more  especiftlly  that  amnsiog  and  delectable  series 
of  articles^  penned  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  Free  Trade  enhances  the 
value  of  grain. 
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IX. 

As  for  yoa  pahiy  penistiiig  Protectionists, 

Why  should  you  prate  of  the  labonrer's  cause  ? 
Don't  you  observe  you  are  mere  Resurrectionists 
Trying  to  get  at  the  grave  of  the  laws  ? 
Honest  Peel  strangled  them, 
Then  the  Whigs  mangled  them, 
Coffined,  and  sank  them  with  Cobden's  applause. 

X. 

Any  mdi  notions  I  think  you  had  best  bury 

Deep  in  the  grave  where  your  idol  is  laid : 
Then,  from  the  lips  of  the  member  for  Westbury, 
Take  a  sound  lesson  in  matters  of  trade, 
list  to  his  prophecies — 
We'll  keep  our  offices 
Snog,  till  yovr  final  conversion  is  made. 

XI. 

Deuce  take  those  breeehei^fiss  rascals  the  Iffighlanders ! 

Let  them  go  starve  on  their  beggarly  hills : 
Irish  impostors,  and  kelp-making  Islanders, 

Can't  they  find  room  in  our  poor-hiw  Bastilles? 
Or,  for  variety. 
Though  there's  satiety, 
Let  tton  foe  packed  to  the  caUco  mills ! 

XII. 

Wages  must  tumble,  like  leaves  in  a  hurricane. 

Under  this  grand  competition  for  work : 
Britons  shall  toil  for  the  Jew  and  American, 
Chinaman,  Spaniard,  Mulatto,  and  Turk — 
Each  village  Hannibal, 
Fierce  as  a  cannibal, 
Eyeing  his  neighbour  like  Bishop  or  Burke ! 

xin. 

These  are  the  triumphs  of  science  political — 

These  are  the  views  by  the  Whigs  patronised. 
Tories  may  scout  them  ;  but,  ne'ertheless,  it  I  call 
Such  a  grand  scheme  as  was  seldom  devised. 
How  is  it  robbery  ? 
Che^[Hie8s  and  jobbery 
Are  the  twin  saints  whom  we've  just  canonised. 

XIV. 

Under  the  free-trading  auspices,  true  it  is 

Some  time  or  other  taxation  may  pinch. 
Then  for  a  shy  at  the  Funds  and  Annuities  1 

We'll  take  a  yard  since  you  gave  us  an  inch. 
Hush,  Mr  Newdegate  I 
Why  not  repudiate. 
Just  as  was  done  by  the  pupils  of  Lynch  ? 

XV. 

Worthy  Sir  Robert,  that  statesman  immaculate, 
Doubled  his  fortune  by  doubling  the  pound : 

Even  the  wisest  may  sometimes  miscalculate — 
Surely  he  will  not  object  to  refund  ? 
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"  Hiat  were  a  merry  go  I 
See  yoQ  at  Jericho  I^' 
O— very  well— I  abandon  that  gronnd. 

XVI. 

Shortly — I  say,  with  habitual  bonhomie^ 

Everything's  qnite  as  we  Ministers  wish, 
Plenty  and  peace  are  combined  with  economy, 
Food  is  abundant — provide  yon  the  dish. 
Pay  to  the  foreigner, 
Peasant  and  mariner. 
All  you  can  raise  for  your  loaf  and  your  fish. 

XVII. 

Banish  all  notions  of  British  ascendency. 

Let  them  be  wiped  from  our  memory  quite ; 
Modem  views  have  an  opposite  tendency, 

As  hath  been  clearly  expounded  by  Bright. 
Let  us  be  sensible — 
Britain's  defensible, 
Not  by  brute  force,  but  by  maxims  of  right. 

xvni. 

We,  for  the  voice  of  the  populace  amorous. 

Willing  to  do  anything  they  require, 
Shall,  if  hereafter  they  chance  to  grow  clamorous. 
Yield  just  precisely  the  thing  they  desire : 
We  are  quite  ready  to 
March  with  a  steady  toe 
Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

XIX. 

Sunk,  like  the  inmates  of  Huxtable*s  piggery, 

Up  to  the  knees  in  an  exquisite  arfSOT, 
Stand  the  determined  apostles  of  Whiggeiy, 
Chewing  the  grain,  and  rejecting  the  cha£P. 
Ay,  Mr  Huxtable ! 
Not  from  your  muck  stable, 
Issues  so  hearty  a  grunting  or  laugh ! 

XX. 

This,  I  maintain,  of  our  state  is  the  veiy  type- 
Joseph's  fat  cattle  and  atrophied  kine. 
We,  for  the  first,  may  be  ta'en  by  Daguerreotype : 
Who  are  the  second,  you  well  may  divine. 
Yea,  of  a  verity ! 
Britain's  prosperity, 
Means  nothing  else  than  the  measure  of  mine  I 
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MY  PENINSULAK  MEDAL. 


BY  AN  OLD  PENINSULAR. 


PART  v.— CHAPTER  XII. 


On  reaching  the  GeneraFs  quarters, 
I  thought  it  best  not  to  report  myself  to 
his  Excellency,  till  I  had  seen  Captain 
Gabion  again.  While  waiting  in  the 
street,  I  noticed  a  small  shop,  the  open 
window  of  which  exhibited  not  only  a 
choice  assortment  of  straw  cigars,  but 
bread,  bacon,  sansages,  eggs,  articles 
all  equally  attractive  to  travellers  who 
had  not  dined.  Beminded,  by  the 
sight,  that  this  was  precisely  my  own 
condition,  I  stepped  in ;  hoping  to  find 
something  that  might  support  exhaust- 
ed nature,  during  the  awful  interval 
that  seemed  likely  to  intervene,  ere 
we  could  halt  for  the  night,  and  think 
about'cooking.  The  eggs,  white,  large, 
and  pellucid,  claimed  a  trial;  and  the 
yolk  of  the  first  I  cracked  went  down 
whole  like  an  oyster,  with  such  a  deli- 
cious gulp,  that  I  was  about  to  attack 
a  second,  when  I  was  interrupted  by 
a  voice  from  the  back  of  the  shop, 
"  N6,  n6,  seiior."  Looking  in  that  di- 
rection, I  perceived  six  or  eight  per- 
sons crouching  round  a  small  fire  on 
the  hearth.  On  walking  towards  them, 
I  found  my  two  Capatazes,  and  a  party 
of  their  muleteers,  all  on  a  broad  ^n 
at  my  recent  exploit  in  egg-sucking. 
The  Spanish  Capataz  arose;  politely 
observed  that  roast  eggs  are  better 
than  raw;  and,  with  equal  politeness 
taking  that  which  I  held  in  my  hand, 
cracked  it  at  one  end,  and  stuck  it  up- 
right in  the  hot  embers.  Fully  ac- 
quiescing in  this  arrangement,  and  de- 
termined to  carry  it  out,  I  was  return- 
ing to  the  counter  for  another  egg; 
but  was  anticipated  by  the  Capataz, 
who  selected  a  couple,  observing  that 
he  had  great  knowledge  in  choosing 
eggs.  These  he  set  in  the  embers,  by 
the  side  of  the  former,  first  opening  a 
safety-valve  in  each.  Never  having 
known,  before,  how  to  roast  an  egg^  I 
(lid  not  regret  this  lesson  in  the  art  of 
extempore  cookery.  And  I  beg  to 
state  that  a  roast  egg— so  roasted,  t.  e. 
done  slowly  in  the  embers,  "  ovum  ad 
prunas  cocked  'em"  (you  see,  the 
Homans  also  set  them  upright)— not 
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only  is  altogether  a  different  sort  of 
thing  from  a  boiled  egg,  but  beats  it 
to  sticks:  especially  if  washed  down, 
as  mine  were  on  the  present  occasion, 
with  a  cup  or  two  of  good  sound  Span- 
ish wine  out  of  a  leathern  bag.  For  the 
Capataz,  insisting  that  eating  without 
drinking  was  bad  for  the  digestion, 
transferred  the  wine  from  the  leather  to 
the  horn,  with  an  air  of  benignity  that 
was  perfectly  irresbtible.  In  short,  ho 
would  take  no  denial.  I  was  also  glad 
of  this  little  rencontre  in  the  shop,  for 
another  reason — because  it  tended  to 
establish  amicable  relations  between 
me  and  the  muleteers,  which  was  just 
what  I  wanted.  Having  chatted  a 
few  minutes  with  my  polite  enter- 
tainers, I  thanked  them  for  their 
cortesia^  and  walked  towards  the 
counter,  to  settle  for  the  eggs.  How 
now?  There's  nothing  to  settle!  The 
egffs  are  paid  for !  This  was  a  touch 
of  nigh  Spanish  breeding,  that  quite 
took  me  by  surprise — I  demurred- 
The  big  jolly  old  Spaniard,  though, 
stepped  forward  with  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  self-congratulation  twinkling 
in  hte  eves,  and  a  profusion  of  very 
profound  but  silent  bows.  I  really 
could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  break 
his,  by  sa3dng  anything  more  about 
the  eggs.  In  short,  I  and  all  the 
muleteers  gradually  became  very  good 
friends;  and  as  for  my  entertainer  on 
the  present  occasion,  had  he  known  I 
was  thinking  of  buying  a  mule,  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  he  would  forth- 
with have  made  me  a  bond  fide  offer 
of  the  best  in  his  batch,  and  thanked 
me  for  accepting  it. 

Just  as  I  emerged  from  the  shop, 
Jones  came  pelting  by  on  the  pony — 
pulled  up  the  moment  he  saw  me — 
and  owned  himself  conscience-stricken 
by  rushing  into  self- vindication. 
"  Please,  sir,  I  jest  only  brought  the 
poor  hannibal  herefrom  the  river,  sh*; 
'cause  why,  sir?— 'cause  I  thought  you 
had  done  with  him,  sir.  Been  all 
about,  looking  for  a  stable.  Bar,  Can't 
find  no  comer  nowhere,  not  to  shove 
2c 
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the  poor  hannibal  in,  sir.  Cooldn^t 
you  be  so  kind  and  speak  to  that  'ere 
hofficer,  sir?  Have'nt  had  no  time  to 
think  of  cooking  dinner,  sir.  Very 
long  march  weVe  had  to-day,  sir. 
Very  bad  thing  sitch  long  marches  for 
poor  soldiers,  sir.  Got  a  bullet  in  my 
leg,  sir." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "youVe  bo  oc- 
casion to  tronUe  yourself  about  dinner, 
nor  yet  about  a  stable.  I  expect  we 
have  at  least  two  leagues  more  to 
cover,  before  we  halt  for  the  night'^ 

Jones  turned  as  black  as  thunder. 
His  look  was  perfectly  savage. 

"  Well,  Jones,  it  can't  be  helped, 
man.  You  yourself  must  see  there's 
not  room  for  us  here." 

"Please,  sir,"  replied  Jones,  "I 
know  there  isn't,  sir.  Only  I  thought 
pVhaps  you'd  speak  to  tJie  hofficer, 
sir.  And  in  course,  as  he's  a  Mend,  I 
thought  he'd  see  to  it,  sir,  and  make 
room,  sir." 

"No,  no— I  tell  you  it  won't  do. 
As  soon  as  the  men  have  got  their 
rations,  we  must  move  on." 

The  word  "rations"  wrought  an 
immediate  change  in  Jones's  agonlsinff 
visage.  "Oh,  very  well,  sir,"  said 
he—"  then  we  gits  our  rations  here, 
does  we,  sir?  Please,  sir,  if  I  might 
make  bold  to  aast  the  question — 
whidi  is  it,  sir?" 

"  Wliich  is  it?  I  suppose  beef  as 
usual;  bread  if  they've  got  any.  I 
don't  know  what  else  if  s  likely  to  be." 

"Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied 
Jones;  "  but  I  did'nt  mean  about  the 
whittles,  sir.  What  I  means  is  the  li- 
quor, sir.  'Cause  p'rtiaps  its  that  'ere 
poor,  nasty,  green,  hungry,  skinny 
wine  as  we  got  in  Spain,  sir; 
that  what  gia  the  men  the  hayger, 
air.  Or  p'rhaps,  may  be,  its  sperrits, 
sir;  if  ao  be  we've  come  into  the 
brandy,  what  the  men  gits  here  in 
France,  mr.  That's  the  liquor  to 
march  upon,  sir.  Fine  rations  thim 
is  for  poor  soldiers,  sir.  Oh,  be-youti- 
fhl,  sir!  Takes  the  skin  off  the  roof 
of  your  mouth,  sir." 

"  Well ;  we  shall  soon  see  which 
it  is." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Jones  in  a  lower 
▼olce,  coming  nearer,  and  touching 
his  peak.  "  But  please,  sir,  that  isn't 
what  I  meant  to  hintiinate,  air. 
Please,  sir,  would&t  you  have  the 
kineness,  air,  aad  jest  speak  a  word 
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to  the  hofficer  for  the  fut-soldiers,  sir. 
'Cause  p'rhaps  the  rations  is  onlv 
some  on  it  sperrits,  sir ;  not  enoum 
for  all  on  us,  fat  and  horse,  sir. 
Please,  sir,  onl^  because  we  poor  fut- 
soldiers  wants  It  more,  sir ;  'cause,  ye 
see,  we  goes  on  fut,  sir ;  which  them 
fellers  doesn't  want  it  as  doesn't  go  on 
fut,  sir;  'canse  they  rides,  air." 

"  No,  no ;  I'm  not  g(Mng  to  inter- 
fere in  a  thing  of  that  sort;  ^  is  it 
likely  the  Ci^[>tain  would, 
what  could  A«  do?" 

"What  could  he  do,  sir?" 
Jones.  *^  Bless  your  heart,  air,  if  he 
chose  to  speak  a  word  for  me,  sir,  ha 
could  git  me  a  border  to  ride  a  mule 
all  the  way  to  headquarters,  air ;  one 
of  the  spare  nns,  sir.  Got  a  bullet  in 
ay  leg,  sir." 

"  Well,  Jones,  haw  did  you  get  it? 
You  haven't  told  me  that  yet." 

"  Oh,  nothing  pertikler  more  thaa 
others,  sir.  Got  it  near  Pampekma, 
sir.  That 'ere  Ginneral  Soult  tiiougfat 
he  was  too  many  for  us,  sir;  but  we 
soon  let  him  see  as  we  was  too  many 
for  him,  sir.  Please,  sir,  I  laid  ei^- 
teen  hours  on  the  ground,  sir,  afore  I 
was  lucked  up,  sir.  The  wolves  came 
down  in  the  night,  and  smelt  to  me, 
shr." 

Our  disquisition  was  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  Captain  Grabimi. 

"  I've  setUed  it  for  you,"  said  the 
C^tain.  "Have you  seen  the  Ge- 
neral?" 

"  I  wished  to  ask  you  about  it  first 
Any  particular  etiquette  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,"  SMd  the  Captain;  "I 
fcMTgot  to  tell  you.  Please  mind. 
When  you've  reported  yomself,  if  his 
Exoellmicy  remains  silent,  and  takes 
no  notice,  bolt.  If  he  remains  silent, 
but  looks  up  at  you,  back  slowly  to- 
wards the  door,  looking  at  him.  if  he 
looks  up  at  his  aideHoe-camp,  keep 
where  you  are,  don't  stir.  Perhaps 
the  aide  will  take  you  to  the  window, 
or  into  another  room,  and  ask  you  a 
questioii  or  two." 

The  actual  interview,  though,  did 
not  terminate  precisely  as  the  Captain 
antidpated.  I  was  ushered  into  a 
small  parlour,  and  there  found  two 
military  officers..  One  of  them,  the 
General  in  command  of  the  British 
forces  before  Bayonne,  Sir  John  Hope, 
was  reclining  on  a  sofa.  He  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  severe  wound 
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in  the  snkle  i^eeiYed  in  December, 
near  Bammilhet;  and  his  counte- 
nance bore  the  marks  of  illness—per- 
faape  it  might  be  said,  of  snflering. 
TeC  his  aspect,  even  in  the  attitude  of 
repose,  at  once  arrested  the  eye.  TaU, 
athletic,  and  dignified, 

'<  He  Uy  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him.*^ 

I  saw  before  me  one  of  the  brarest, 
the  most  disthignished,  the  most 
trusted  of  ti^  G^ends  who  fonght 
and  conqnered  nnder  WeUii^on; 
him  whom  Wellington  himself  had 
prononnced  the  ^'  aUest  officer  in  the 
annj."  Little  did  I  dream  that,  in 
less  than  five  weeks  from  this  very 
Interview,  wtai  war  was  supposed  to 
be  at  an  end,  and  ere  he  had  fiilly  re- 
covered from  his  present  ii^niy,  he 
was  to  be  ronsed— perhi^  trom  that 
eoQch— by  martial  sonnds  at  dead  of 
night,  to  be  wounded  a  second  time, 
taken  prisoner,  and  canied  off  in 
trimnph  into  the  city  which  he  now 
besieged  I  The  other  p^-son  present 
was  an  lude-de-camp,  who  sat  at  a 
taUe  wiitiog.  I  reported  myself  and 
party. 

^^  Yes,  I  have  faeanl,  sir,^  said  his 
ExoeUency,  speakisg,  apparently, 
with  some  degree  of  ^ort.  ^  Should 
have  been  h^ppy  to  have  given  you 
qnarteri  here  to-night;  but  it*s  mi- 
posBiUe:  we  are  quite  full.  Ton 
must  proceed,  with  your  convoy  and 
«8eort,'till  yon  regain  the  high-road, 
then  take  the  first  quarters  yon  can 
find.  Every  man's  good  wishes  will 
attend  you,  for  yo«  bring  what  we 
are  all  in  want  of.  To-morrow  you 
win  have  all  the  easier  mardi  to  Dax. 
Do  not,  on  any  account,  go  ftother 
tiun  Dsz  to-morrow:  that  is  where 
yon  are  to  be  to-morrow  night.  I 
wish  you  to  be  particular  in  attend- 
ing to  Hda,    Good  afternoon,  sir." 

On  returning  to  the  street,  I  found 
our  wliole  party  far  more  reoondled 
than  I  haa  expected  to  the  idea  of 
proceeding.  Mr  Chesterfield  had 
already  remounted.  The  mules  had 
new  been  kept  standing,  with  thdr 
loads  on  ^eir  backs,  more  than  half- 
an-hour ;  and  the  two  Oiq[>atazes  re- 
ceived the  aanonnoement  with  great 
cquanfmlty,  each  after  the  manner  of 
his  own  nation.  Hie  Spaniard,  as 
gravely  as  tiiougfa  uttering  some  time- 


honoured  adage  of  his  race,  observed 
that  a  long  march  to-day  makes  a 
short  march  to-morrow,  and  that 
travelling  tires  a  loaded  mule,  but 
resting  kUls  him ;  while  the  Portu- 
guese contented  himself  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  and  a 


the  two  great  remedies  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  all  the  troubles  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  Jones  stood  close  at  my 
elbow,  with  a  face  as  festive  now 
as  it  was  rutiiitd  not  long  b^ore. 
^^Flease,  sir,*'  said  he,  ^it's  ^errits  for 
aH  tiM  party,  ^.  The  hofflcer  has  done 
it  very  handsome,  sir.  Don't  care  now 
if  we  marches  all  night,  sir." 

Just  as  we  were  moving,  I  was 
joined  once  more  br  Captain  Grabion, 
who  came  on  with  us  a  little  way, 
walking  by  the  side  of  my  pony,  and 
bearing  in  his  hmd  a  smaU  parcel. 
"  You  can't  hnagine,  Mr  Y— ,"  said 
he,  ^'  how  tfeiy  much  I  foel  annoyed 
that  we  can't  accommodate  yon." 

^*  Pray,  don't  mention  it,"  said  L 
"  In  two  or  three  hours  we  shall  be 
under  cover." 

*^  Yes,"  replied  the  captain,  in  a 
consolatory  tone.  "But  then  it's 
such  a  i^iockins;  bad  evening.  Why, 
you'll  be  drenched  to  the  skm." 

^  Wdl,  never  mind  that.  I  must 
change  when  I  get  in." 

"  Ah  I  but  then  you'll  find  it  such 
a  dreadfU  road,"  said  he.  ''The 
hme  is  nothing  but  slush  and  quag- 
mire fttnn  one  end  to  the  other." 

"  No  matter.  We  must  pick  our 
way  1to>ugh  it  as  well  as  we  can, 
and  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "so  you  must. 
But  then  it's  so  dismally  long— « 
league  and  a  half,  if  not  near  upon 
two." 

"  No  matter,  no  matter ;  we  shall 
find  the  end  of  it,  sooner  or  later,  I 
hope." 

"How  unfortunate,  though,  you 
ride  a  pony  I "  said  he.  "Why,  you'd 
get  through  a  thousand  times  better 
on  horseback.  You'll  be  caked  with 
dirt  up  to  your  middle." 

"Oh,  never  mind  that.  IMrt  wiU 
brush  off." 

"  Ah  I  I  orfy  wish  you  could  have 
started  earlier,"  said  the  captdn. 
"  It's  now  Just  upon  sunset ;  and, 
with  such  a  night  as  this,  hi  another 
half-hour  or  so  youll  have  it  pitch- 
darit." 
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"  Well,  we  most  do  the  best  we 
can,  you  know.  If  we  can't  see  onr 
way,  we  most  feel  it/' 

"  Yes,  that's  jost  what  I  was 
thinking,"  said  he.  "  Yon'll  have  to 
grope  K>r  it,  no  doubt.  Bot  then, 
unfortunately,  from  the  present  state 
of  the  road,  yon'll  find  that  far  from 
agreeable.  One  time  you'll  lay  hold 
of  a  dead  bullock ;  another,  of  a  dead 
man." 

"Never  mind,  never  mind.  Of 
course,  in  the  dark,  we  shan't  be 
able  to  tell  the  difference,  so  it  won't 
matter  which." 

"  Hang  it  all !"  said  Captain  Ga- 
bion. "  I  can't  express  to  yon  how 
vexed  I  feel  on  your  account.  Why, 
I  came  through  this  lane  myself  a  day 
or  two  ago,  and  could  hardly  get 
along,  though  it  was  daylight.  What 
will  yon  ever  do,  with  all  this  convoy 
at  your  heels,  passing  it  by  night? 
Why,  it's  darker  alrei^y  than  when 
you  started." 

"  WeU,  at  any  rate  wo  shall  have  a 
hedge  on  each  side  of  us.  That  will 
tell  us  where  we  are,  if  we  have  no 
other  clue." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he ;  "  very  true ; 
80  it  will.  It's  dreadful  slow  work, 
though,  feeling  your  way,  after  dark, 
through  a  long,  puddly  lane,  knee- 
deep  in  mire,  by  the  help  of  the 
hedge — especially  if  there  happens  to 
be  a  ditch  between,  which  you'll  find 
to  be  the  case.  In  short,  I'm  so  per- 
fectly convinced  you'll  be  stuck  for 
the  night,  I  shall  make  a  point  to- 
morrow of  sending  a  working  party, 
before  noon,  if  possible,  to  dig  you  all 
oat ;  that  is,  if  you  are  to  be  found 
above  the  surface.  If  not,  you  know, 
we  must  bore  for  you,  or  sink  a 
shaft." 

"Thank  yoo,  thank  you;  much 
obliged.  Hope  you'll  remember  and 
fiend  some  breakfast  at  the  same 
time." 

"  Why,  Mr  Y— ,"  roared  Captain 
Gabion,  bursting  into  an  incontroUable 
fit  of  laughter,  "I  really  do  think 
you'll  make  a  good  campaigner  in 
time — that  is,  if  you  have  practice 
enough.  WeU,  now  I  must  say  good 
evening,  and  leave  you  to  pursue 
your  ioumcy.  My  boots  are  thin, 
and  the  lane  is  getting  soppy.  By 
the  bye,  Mr  Y— ,  I  don't  suppose  I 
have    anything  to   offer   that   you 


are  not  well  provided  with  ;  but  allow 
me  to  ask,  how  are  yon  ofiT  fov 
cigars?" 

"  Cigars  ?  Of  course,  in  France, 
cigars  may  be  bought  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  Haven't  above  a  day*a 
provision,  if  I  have  that." 

"Oh  I  haven't  you,  though?"  said 
Captain  Gabion.  "  Then  just  do  me 
the  favour  to  accept  of  this  small 

gackage.  You'll  find  them  capital — 
panish  cigars.  Here,  let  me  stow 
them  in  your  coat  pocket.  That's  it. 
No  fear  of  their  getting  wet.  It's 
a  small  box,  lined  with  metaL  Let 
me  advise  you :  never  smoke  a  French 
cigar,  except  when  you  can't  get 
Spanish :  enough  to  make  a  horse  sick. 
How  do  you  suppose  I  obtained  them  ? 
One  of  the  staff  was  sent  into  Bayonne 
with  a  flag  of  truce :  found  the  French 
officers  living  like  princes:  happened 
to  say,  no  good  cigars  to  be  got  out- 
side. Didn't  they  laugh  at  him? 
Gave  him  a  dozen  little  boxes,  though ; 
did  them  up  for  him  in  a  wrapper  of 
skyblue  silk.  Don't  you  call  that 
handsome  ?  I  got  two  of  the  boxes : 
that  in  your  pocket  is  one.  Good 
night." 

It  soon  became  too  evident,  as  we 
proceeded  on  our  march,  that  Captain 
Gabion  had  given  no  exaggerated  de- 
scription of  the  route  now  before  us. 
The  surface  of  the  soU,  near  the  river, 
was  a  loose  sand  or  rubble.  But  this 
gradually  disappeared  in  the  lane,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  subsoil  of  thick 
clay,  equally  soft,  soppy,  and  tena- 
cious— poached,  too,  by  the  passage  of 
cavalry  and  commissariat  bullocks, 
and  trenched  by  waggons  and  artil- 
lery. There  were,  mdeed,  but  few 
parts  of  the  road,  except  where  it  was 
actually  kneaded  into  slush,  traversed 
by  water-courses,  or  occupied  all 
across  by  plashy  inundations,  where  a 
careful  walker  might  not  have  picked 
his  way,  without  absolute  danger  of 
detention  or  absoiption.  But,  with  a 
party  like  ours,  picking  was  not  always 
so  easy.  Regularity  there  was  none ; 
each  managed  for  himself  as  he  was 
able.  With  all  the  disadvantage  of 
her  little  feet,  Nanny  managed  best ; 
where  she  could  not  walk,  she  jumped. 
Next  to  her,  in  succession,  the  mfantry 
and  muleteers  did  tolerably  well :  the 
mules  did  better  than  could  be  ex- 
pected.   The  riders  got  on  worst  of 
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any.    Oar  line  became  considerably 
extended.    Here  there  was  a  stop- 
page ;  there  a  break ;  and  the  length 
of  road  which  we  occupied  far  ex- 
ceeded marching  order.    Saperinten- 
dence  became  next  to  impracticable ; 
for,  in  so  narrow  a  space,  with  a  hedge 
and  ditch  on  each  side,  it  was  no  easy 
Blatter  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the 
Une  to  another.    Two  or  three  times, 
I  noticed.  Corporal  Fraser  made  his 
way  to  the  head  of  the  column ;  and, 
standing  np  when  he  found  a  place, 
allowed  the  whole  to  pass,  counting 
the  mules,  as  on  our  previous  day's 
march.    Seeing  the  impossibility  of 
preserving  strict  regularity,  Mr  Ches- 
terfield requested  me  to  proceed  in 
front  with  a  few  of  the  men,  while  he 
brought  up  the  rear,  that,  at  least,  all 
might  be  kept  together.  I  accordingly 
miuie  my  way  forwards,  and  led  the 
march,  receiving  occasional  communi- 
cations from  Corporal  Fraser.    Our 
difficulties,  however,  increased  as  we 
advanced.    Daylight  rapidly  declined 
— twilight  was  short— it   fell   dark. 
Fancy,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
party  like  ours,  horsemen,  footmen, 
mules,  muleteers,  floundering  about 
in  a  narrow  lane,  which,  in  fact,  was 
an  elongated  bog;  the  rain  coming 
down  in  torrents ;  the  muleteers  now 
shouting,  now  screaming;  the  soldiers, 
horse  and  foot,  making  their  way  on- 
wards, as  best  they  could,  in  silence ; 
with  every  now  and  then  a  stoppage, 
from  a  mule  that  had  stuck  fast,  or 
fallen  under  its  burden— objects  not 
distinguishable,  barely  discernible — 
and,  where  the  road  was  overhung 
with  trees,  all  gloom  around ;  nothing 
visible  but  the  faint,  uncertain  glim- 
mer beyond.    The  behaviour  of  the 
soldiers,  on  the  whole,  I  must  say, 
was  such  as  to  do  them  credit.    Now 
and  then  a  fellow  broke  away  through 
the  hedge,  in  iiope  of  finding  a  better 
road  on  the  other  side.    But  that  was 
generally  more  toil  than  profit.   They 
came  upon  unexpected  obstacles,  and 
had  to  return  into  the  lane.    In  fact, 
thb,  I  take  it,  is  a  maxim  in  march- 
ing: Unless  you  know  the  country, 
and  know  it  well,  however  bad  the 
road,  keep  it ;  don't  straggle,  or  try 
short  cuts. 

Riding  on  at  the  head  of  the  party, 
I  attempted  to  pick  my  way  as  far  as 
I  could  see  it,  by  making  Sancho  go 


as  I  thought  best.    This  led  to  fre- 
quent contests  between  Sancho  and 
me.    Sometimes  he  had  his  way,  and 
we  got  on  well.     Sometimes  I  was 
positive  and  had  mine,  which  gener- 
ally led  to  a  plunge  and  a  splash. 
Tired  of  this,  I  dismounted  and  led 
him.    Still  it  was  troublesome  work. 
Sancho  thought  he  knew  better  than 
I  did ;  and  often,  when  I  pulled  one 
way,  he  pulled  the  other.    At  length 
I  gave  up  the  contest,  led  him  with  a 
slack  rein,    and   puUed    no  longer. 
This  was  just  what  he  wanted  ;  and, 
left  to  hmiself,  he  picked  his  way 
admirably.    I  noticed,  as  we  passed^ 
several  such  obstructions  as  Captain 
Gabion  had  described ;  and,  once  or 
twice,  came  very  disagreeably  in  con- 
tact with  them.    At  length  I  stum- 
bled over  I  knew    not  what,  and  • 
almost  fell ;  took  hold  of  something 
on  the  ground :  it  was  a  cold  hand 
that  did  not  return  my  grasp !    Are 
you  a  poor   man?    Do  you  shake 
hands   with  rich   men?     You  will 
understand  the  kind  of  thing.    Not 
relishing    such    salutations,   I    was 
induced  to  try  a  different  dodge ;  and, 
finding  that  Sancho  went  very  well 
with  a  slack  rein  while  I  walked, 
thought  perhaps  he  might  still  do 
the  same  if  I  mounted.    Turning  for 
that  purpose,  I  saw,  dose  at  hand,  in 
the  gloom  of  night,  what  looked  very 
like  a  ghost! — the  ghost  of  myself! 
Here  was  I,  bridle  in  hand,  standing 
at  Sancho's  head.    And  there  was  1, 
alter  ego^  mounted  on  Sancho's  back ! 
While  I  looked,  my  mounted  double 
suddenly  disappeared !    The  spectral 
evaporation    was    attended  with    a 
wallop  in  the  mud;  then,  close  be- 
hind Sancho's  heels,  arose  the  same 
dark  figure  from  the  earth— and  as  it 
rose  it  spoke!    ^^ Please,  sir,  I  only 
got  across  him  jest  to  keep  him  steady 
sir,  going  through  the  mud,  sir.    Hope 
no  offence,  sir.    Got  a  bullet  in  my 
leg,  sir."    True  to  his  principle,  of 
never  walking  when  he  could  ride, 
and,   dark  as  it  was,  detecting  an 
empty  saddle,  Jones  had  promptly 
occupied  it ;  and,  repressing  his  usual 
loquacity,  had  been  riding  dose  be- 
hind me,  a  silent  spectator  of  all  my 
pedestrian  misadventures.     On  m^ 
turning  to  mount,  consdous  guilt,  as  it 
always  did  when  he  was  taken    en. 
flagrant  deUt,  threw  him  off  his  guard  ; 
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and,  too  mncfa  flnnied  to  alkhi  in  the 
usual  w&j,  he  had  effected  a  retro- 
grade deacettt,  bj  a  parab^yie  fli^t 
over  the  [Knnr's  tail.  The  impetas 
thofl  acqnirM  canded  hkn  farther 
than  he  intended.  He  £b11  soft ;  but 
he  fell— not  on  his  feet.  PerceiWng 
bymylan^ter  that  I  bore  no  malice, 
he  promptly  stepped  forward,  mbfoed 
his  hands  on  his  tronsers,  helped  me 
to  mount,  and  walked  on  by  my  side. 
'^  Please,  sir,"  said  he,  "Pm  afeared 
Pve  split  *em,  sir.  It  did  come  so 
yery  cold  i«^en  I  sqnattered  down  in 
the  pnddle,  sir." — (No  reply.) 

^  Please,  ar,  Pm  thinking  we  shan't 
want  good  quarters  when  we  gits  for- 
der  <»,  sir."  (Tanse.)  "Nor  yit 
nothing  what  soldiers  wants,  when 
we  gits  well  on  into  France,  sir." 
(Another  pause.)  "  Please,  sir,  Pm 
thinking  its  very  crodL  on  service, 
ar,  when  there's  whittles  and  drink, 
plenty  on  it,  dose  to  hand,  sir,  as 
they  won't  let  poor  soldiers  htip 
themselyes,  sir." 

'^  Oh,  then  I  suppose  the  soldiera 
never  do." 

"  Please,  sir,  I  s'pose  tiiey  don't ; 
not  never,  sbr.  In  course  not,  sir. 
But  then  it's  this,  sh*.  If  the  Provost 
comes  and  you're  cotched,  sir,  why,  it's 
a  couple  of  dozen  for  only  taking  an 
old  shutter  to  bile  a  kittle,  sir." 

""  Tight  hand,  the  Provost-mar- 
shal?" 

^*Onee,  I  was  Inamost  cotched 
myself,  shr.  Please,  sir,  it  was  three 
on  na,  as  got  into  a  farm-house,  sir ; 
an  empty  house,  what  wasn't  inhabi- 
ted, sir.  Looked  up  tiie  chimbly,  sir ; 
'cause  thaf  s  where  they  hangs  up  the 
yams  to  smoke  'em,  sir.  There  they 
was,  sur;  oh,  sich  a  lot  on  'em,  aa 
you  couldn't  count  'em,  sir.  So  I 
fixes  bagonets,  and  forks  down  a 
pair  on  'em,  sir :  and  jest  as  I  was  a- 
going  to  fbrk  down  another  for  myself, 
sir,  alon^  come  the  Provost,  sir.  So 
he  see  ue  window  open,  sir ;  'cause 
the  door  was  fissteBed,  sir ;  so  we  got 
in  at  the  wmdow,  sir.  So  he  got  in 
too,  sir:  The  other  fellows  was  cot- 
ched, and  got  it,  sir ;  but  I  wasn't, 
sir ;  so  I  didn't,  sir." 

"  Turn  king's  evidence?  " 

^'  Please,  sir,  it  wasn't  not  likely  as 
I  should  do  that,  sir ;  'cause  I  scorns 
any  sitch  low-lived  ways,  sir.  Only 
when  I  heard  the  Provost  a-coming, 


sir,  I  got  iq>  mto  the  Nimbly, 
aad  when  he  was  gone^  sir,  why 
I  got  down  agin,  sir.    Got  safe  I 
toquarters,  sir,  with  a  yam  under  my 
greet-coat,  sir." 

^  Of  couTM  the  infaabitania  miBi  be 
piotected,  and  so  most  their  pro- 
perty." 

"  WelUp'rfaapa  they  mvst  if  they're 
firinds,  ur;  though  I  niwer  see'd 
what  frinds  the  Spamarda  was  to  aae^ 
sir.  ButhereinFrance,whereusnoir 
be,  sir,  I  doesn't  see  why  poor  sol- 
diers shouldn't  help  themselvee,  sir  ; 
and  men's  bin  scragged  for  it,  sir,  let 
alone  the  Provost,  sir." 

^I  trust  we  shall  find  the  people 
here,  if  we  treat  them  well,  be<l«r 
friends  than  yon  did  the  Spaniards.**^ 

"  Please,  sir,  if  two  hoffioers  dines 
togither  four  or  five  times  a^week,  sir, 
that's  what  I  calls  being  friends,  sir. 
Hope  I  shall  find  phaiSy  sitch,  and 
you  too,  sir.  Hope  no  ofience,  sir.'* 
(Pause.)  ''Mi^tlmakebddtoaast 
the  question,  sir  ?  The  men  says,  as 
soon  as  we  jines,  we  shall  move  on 
aginst  the  hinnimy,  or." 

"Shouldn't  wonder." 

"Please,  dr,  I  should  like  to  pick 
off  that  'ere  feller  as  put  a  bnUet  into 
me,  sir ;  jest  knock  him  over,  sur,  as  he 
did  me,  sir." 

"  Sure  you  would  know  him  again, 
though?" 

"  No  doubt  <rf  that,  sir.  I  know 
him  by  the  way  he  cocks  his  eye  down 
cm  his  firelock,  sir.  Ck>uldpick  hun 
out  of  a  whole  ridgment  on  'em, 
sir." 

We  had  now  been,  toiling  on, 
through  nure  and  puddles,  for  about 
a  brace  of  hours ;  and  I  know  not 
how  much  longer  our  conflBrence  might 
have  continued;  but,  looking  for- 
wards, at  a  part  where  the  lane  was 
more  than  usually  darkened  by  over- 
ardiing  trees,  I  perceived,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  vista,  a  light  leas 
dim  than  hitherto.  Hurra !  we  had 
reached  the  main  road.  I  passed  the 
intelligence;  a  shout  ran  down  the 
line,  and  came  back  to  us  from  the 
rear;  and,  reaching  at  length  the 
paved  highway — ^it  was  Kke  landing 
on  terra  ftrmoy  I  took  my  stand  to 
the  right  of  the  embouchure,  while 
weary  men  and  weary  beasts  slowly 
and  successively  emerged  from  the 
dark  recess,  and  filed  off  to  the  left 
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along  the  road.  At  this  moment  the 
nin  began  to  moderate;  the  donds 
lifted  in  the  east ;  the  blowzy  moon 
looked  down  on  ns  from  silver  peaks, 
that  crested  the  distant  Pyrenees; 
and^  fiiYOiired  by  her  light,  after  an 
additional  half-hoar's  inarching  we 
reached  oor  halting-place.  Mr  Chester- 
field and  I  established  headqoarters  at 
a  small  attberge^  stowed  the  money- 
boxes, saw  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  party,  and  were  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  couple  of  rooms,  each 
with  a  comfortable  bed. 

Walking  down  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  house,  I  found  Jones  already 
at  work,  busying  himself,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  m^fiagej  in  un- 
bidden preparations  for  my  evening 
meaL  He  had  cut  the  ration  beef 
into  large  uncouth  dabs,  which  he 
called  beef-steaks;  and  was  banging 
away  at  them  with  a  rc^ing-pin  on 
the  dresser,  in  the  vain  hope  of  subdu- 
ing them  to  tenderness.  Alas,  what 
oould  be  done  with  beef,  that  had  said 
^'moo"  that  forenoon?  While  this 
operation  was  in  progress,  a  smart 
JOUtte  looked  smiling  on,  as  if  anxious 
to  take  a  less<m  in  cookery  h  VAngUn$e. 
Fancying  that  Jones  had  intruded  on 
an  office  which  she  considered  her 
own,  I  asked  whether  I  could  have 
uythhig  else?  ^^ Anything  Mon- 
sieur pleased.'*  Bravo  t  I  was  now 
among  the  Gascons.  Well  but,  what 
oould  I  have?— "For  example,  a 
jHmUtf  dressed  any  way  Monsieur 
preferred— /K>to^e,  in  every  variety — 
omelets — she  made  twenty-three  dif- 
ferent sorts.  Her  brother,  who  was 
cook  to  the  hotel  at  Mont  de  Marsan, 
made  twenty-nine."  Very  well,  sup- 
pose we  try  all  three,  potage^  poulet^ 
omelet : — the  fa^tm  of  each  at  your 
disoetiim ;— only,  if  you  please,  as 
soon  as  possible ;  to  be  ready  with 
the  biftek  (which,  I  perceived,  would 
be  impregnable.)  "All  should  be 
ready,  in  a  solitairy  momenf — What 
wine  could  I  have  ?  She  referred  me 
to  the  landlord,  a  pleasant-looking 
old  gentleman  in  a  blouse,  very  pursy 
about  the  neck,  chest,  and  chin,  who 
sat  in  a  comer  of  the  hearth.  "  Any 
wine  I  liked,  French  or  foreign."  Go 
it  again,  Gascony  I— Could  I  have  a 
bottle  of  bordeaux?  "Superb."— 
These  weighty  matters  arranged,  I 
returned  to  the  first  floor ;  and  heard, 
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on  my  way  up  stairs,  the  screams  of  a 
Inddess  hen,  which  my  mandate  had 
sentenced  to  prompt  execution  in  the 
poultry-yard. 

I  had  not  ordered  dinner,  however, 
with  an  eye  to  self  alone :  and  was 
thinking  whether  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  wait  on  my  feUow-lodger, 
and  report  proceedings,  when  Jones 
followed  me  to  my  door.  "  Please, 
shr,"  said  he,  "the  hofficer*s  kit  is 
left  behind,  sir.  His  man  isuH  come 
up,  nor  yet  his  mule,  not  nayther  on 
'em,  sir."  This  intelligence  was 
dedsive :  I  knocked  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hon.  Mr  Chesterfield's  apart- 
ment. Found  him  rather  disposed, 
though,  to  live  alone.  "His  man 
wouS  be  up  ere  long;  He  was  much 
obliged  to  me."  Well:  perhaps  I 
had  taken  a  liberty.  Almost  before 
I  had  completed  the  twofold  process 
of  shifting  and  scrubbing,  the  cloth 
was  laid.  The  bread  and  bordeaux 
were  first  on  the  table ;  then  the  pot- 
age.— Presently  came  the  pouktte  and 
the  beefisteak---than  the  omelet;— in 
short,  I  had  dined.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  bordeaux  was  very  respectable ; 
but  the  beefbteak  impracticable,  and 
the  pouiette  questionable.  It  had 
been  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  broiled. 
Th^poiage  and  the  omelet  were  the 
staple  of  my  meal.  Obe.  1. — ^When 
travellmg  in  France,  should  you  order 
an  omelet  at  a  roadside  inn,  let  it  by 
all  means  be  the  omekUe  au  jambon. 
They  will  offer  you  a  choice  of  twenty 
or  thirty  sorts ;  but  that's  the  kind 
you  are  most  likely  to  get  good,  and 
that  yon  may  get  everywhere.  Obs. 
2.— Though  a  fowl  dressed  as  I  have 
described  is  not  very  tempting  in 
appearance,  especially  if  you  have 
been  cognisant  of  its  recent  slaughter, 
give  me  leave  to  observe,  the  dish,  in 
a  general  way,  is  by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  your  attention ;  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  best  the  rural  cuisine  of 
France  has  to  offer.  And,  let  me  tell 
you,  the  rural  cuisine  of  France  far 
excels  the  civic  cuisine  that  we  some- 
times meet  with  out  of  France.  Obs. 
3.— With  regard  to  wine,— I  asked  for 
bordeaux.  That,  I  admit,  was  flat. 
But  make  allowance;   I  was  inex- 

rrienced;  this  was  the  first  time 
ordered  dinner  on  GaUic  ground. 
The  ftict  is— and,  if  you  travel  in 
France  and  ramble  about  in  country 
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places,  so  you  ifrill  find  it — the  white 
wine  at  a  giyen  price  is  decidedly 
better  than  the  red  at  the  same  price. 
Thus,  say  the  price  yon  choose  to  go 
to  for  a  bottle  of  wine  is  three  francs: 
and  I  call  that  quite  enough— for,  if 
^ou  say  six,  seven,  eight  francs. 
It  comes  from  the  same  bin.  Well, 
order  white;  and  you  probably  get, 
for  your  three  francs,  a  bottle  of  good 
sound  wine.  Order  red ;  and,  ten  to 
one,  it^s  horrid.  Perhaps,  however, 
you  choose  to  pay  for  colour;  you 
prefer  red.  Well,  as  you  please. 
Only  in  that  case,  remember:  yon 
are  responsible  for  the  consequences, 
not  I. 

As  I  sat  on  three  chairs  after  din- 
ner in  dreamy  repose,  sipping  the  last 
of  my  bottle  of  bordeaux,  and  revolv- 
ing the  events  of  the  day,  Jones  en- 
tered, licking  his  lips.  Really  he 
looked,  already,  ten  per  cent  better 
than  when  we  crossed  the  Bidassoa— 
his  complexion  fresher  and  more 
wholesome,  his  aspect  decidedly  less 
misanthropic; — ^I  began  to  imagine 
some  truth  in  his  theory,  that  English 
soldiers,  who  had  served  in  Spain, 
grew  fat  on  entering  France.  He  laid 
hands,  without  ceremony,  on  the 
garments  which  I  had  doffed  before 
dinner,  and  walked  away  with  them. 
Bain  and  mud,  indeed,  had  horribly 
maltreated  them  ;  and  Jones,  holding 
out  the  coat  at  arm*s  length,  inspected 
k  in  silence,  as  he  moved  towards  the 
door. 

How  beguile  the  hours  till  bed- 
time ?  I  looked  out.  What  a  lovely 
night  I  The  silent  moonbeams  fell  on 
the  paved  court  at  the  entrance  of  our 
inn.  Beyond,  all  was  luminous,  but 
indistinct.  Below,  there  was  an  open 
doorway,  with  a  seat — a  curious  old 
carved  concern, — the  very  place,  the 
very  hour,  for  a  cigar!  A  cigar? 
Why,  IVe  a  box-full  I  Come,  Mons. 
Thouvenot;  we'll  see  what  sort  of 
havannahs  you  smoke  there  in  Bay- 
onne. 

The  havannahs  were  prime — the 
forenoon  had  been  fatigmng— I  had 
dined.  A  pleasmg  languor  repaid  the 
toils  of  the  morning.  Soon,  though, 
it  was  broken,  bv  the  sound  of  distant 
violins — ^not  badly  handled,  neither. 
This  part  of  France  is  the  land  of  the 
violin:  you  find  a  decent  performer 
in  every  village.  The  sound  proceeded 


from  the  premises  at  the  back  of  the 
auberge ;  and  I  had  previously  noticed 
some  of  the  villagers  gliding  into  the 
inn-yard  by  a  side  entrance.  Impelled 
by  curiositv,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
following  their  example;  and  soon 
found  my  way,  amongst  stables  and 
out-houses,  to  a  small  gate  opening 
into  a  garden  or  shrubbery,  at  which 
gate  sat  my  jovial  friend  the  landlord, 
dispensing  tickets  of  admission,  re- 
freshments included,  at  six  sous  each. 
It  was  a  sort  of  rural  salon  de  danse^ 
where  the  villagers  met  nightly,  to 
exhibit  and  cultivate  their  national 
nimbleness  of  toe.  Much  preferring 
these  rural  f§tes  to  a  regular  French 
ball,  I  have  attended  at  many  a  guin- 
guette  since ;  but  as  this  was  the  first, 
and  had  all  the  piquancy  of  a  surprise, 
I  beg  leave  to  give  you  a  short  de- 
scription. Passing  on  through  an  alley 
among  the  trees,  and  guided  by  the 
mellow  note  of  the  violin,  I  soon 
reached  the  ball-room,  which  was  sim- 
ply a  large  boarded  square,  with  a  roof 
above,  but  three  sides  open, — the 
fourth  was  the  orchestra.  There  I 
found  assembled  the  youth  of  the 
village,  and  not  only  the  youth,  but 
some  of  their  elders — three  violins  in 
full  operation— and  the  ball  at  its 
height.  Cotillons  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  much  like  those  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  aristocratic 
circles  of  England  two  or  three  years 
before,  say  1811,  or  1812,  under  the 
name  of  quadrilles.  The  dancing  was 
good,  really  good— time  admirable — 
no  mistakes— no  confusion— all  could 
dance.  The  deportment  of  the  dancers, 
too,  was  in  perfect  good  keeping. 
'N  ot  Kgaucherie  did  1  witness,  throngh- 
out  the  evening.  With  one  thing  I 
was  struck :  and  that  was,  the  atten- 
tion, the  seriousness,  the  almost  solem- 
nity, with  which  the  whole  party 
applied  themselves  to  the  important 
business  of  dancing.  Dancing,  if  it 
be,  among  the  higher  classes  of  France, 
an  amusement,  with  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  a  passion :  and,  in  a  nation 
so  volatile,  the  earnest  gravity  of  their 
village  assemblies  is  the  more  observ- 
able. Of  the  three  violins,  one,  I 
soon  perceived,  had  the  chief  autho- 
rity. With  a  voice  of  command,  he 
directed  the  various  movements,  indi- 
cated changes  of  figure,  regnlated  the 
whole  pro^edings.    In  fact,  he  was 
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not  only,  as  it  turned  out,  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  bnt  dancing-master  to 
the  village — "  Vir  greffis  yMe  CAPEn'^ 
and,  had  he  been  Grand  Tork,  he 
could  not  have  issued  his  mandates 
in  a  more  imperions  tone,  or  to  more 
obedient  sabjects. — Never  go  to  France 
again,  without  attending  a  village 
dance  at  a  guinguette.  If  yon  have 
not  seen  that,  yon  have  not  seen  one 
most  interestmg  phase  of  Gallic  char- 
acter. 

Among  the  belles  of  the  evening, 
there  was  one,  you  rogue  I  taller  than 
the  rest,  that  both  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, and  fixed  it.  She  not  oniy  dan- 
ced well— they  all  did  that — she  dan- 
ced with  an  air.  Nay»  shall  I  tell  the 
whole  truth?  ^  She  bore  a  resemblance, 
or  at  least  I  fancied  so,  to  the  admired 
of  all  eyes,  the  lovely  Juno,  with 
whom  I  had  crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Near  me  danced  a  lusty  Adonis  of 
five- and-forty,  who  was  decidedly  the 
best  male  performer  of  the  party.  I 
had  already  made  two  or  three  ac- 
quaintances ;  and,  as  he  swept  by  me 
in  the  whirl  of  hb  evolutions,  I  could 
not  help  saying,  ^^You  dance  well, 
Monsieur. "  He,  with  the  honest,  open- 
hearted  vanity  of  a  Frenchman  and  a 
Gascon,  danced  with  redoubled  energy, 
to  confirm  my  good  opinion.  Pre- 
sently the  set  concluded;  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  at  my  side  in  a 
high  state  of  exhilaration,  mopping 
and  breathless.  ^^ Eh  bien!  Monsieur — 
Our  dancing — what  do  yon  think  of 
it?" 

'^Excellent.  The  ladies  dance  ad- 
mirably. Of  the  male  performers, 
truth  compels  me  to  avow  that  you 
are  incomparably  the  best. " 

"You  dance?" 

"  Might  a  stranger  presume — 1 " 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  bnt  what  an  honour 
to  our  ball  I  Hold  I  I  shall  find  you  a 
vii-h-ms, " 

"Might  one  select?" 

"  She's  yours  for  the  evening  I 
Name  her  I  IfiyI" 

"Her  with  the  blue  sash,  large  eyes, 
rather  taU— " 

"  Ah !  my  cousin !  Wait  a  little 
moment  I    *I1s  done  1 " 

The  violins  struck  up ;  again  the  sets 
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were  formed ;  with  the  partner  of  my 
choice,  I  stood  up  for  a  cotillon. 
Had  danced  the  same  figures  in  Eng- 
land ;  so  got  on  tolerably  well. 

I  say,  though,  what's  this  ?  The 
time  has  changed !  Half  a  second  ago, 
it  was  one,  two,  three,  four.  Now  it's 
one,  two,  three  I  The  figure — that's 
different  too  I  Why,  what's  come  to 
them  all?  Two  and  two,  swimming 
round  and  round !  Gyration  and  rota- 
tion at  once — the  planetary  system! 
I  turned  to  my  fairpartner— she  turned 
to  me— I  clasped  a  lovely  arm-full— 
she  dropped  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder 
— I  was  fairly  in  for  it.  We  whirled 
away  with  the  rest.  First  it  was  to 
German  strains,  soft,  equable,  and 
mellifluous.  Then,  with  a  shout  from 
Mens.  Gaper,  the  tune  suddenly 
changed.  It  now  was  Spanish — soft 
and  equable  no  longer— a  mad,  gallop- 
ing capriccioy  all  tingling  with  life, 
point,  and  mettle.  She  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  it.  I  soon  discovered 
that, — so  kept  her  up  to  it,  till  she 
cried  "  enough  I "  in  earnest.  But  oh  I 
the  difference  between  such  a  partner, 
and  a  bouncer!  Oh!  the  dLSerence 
between  such  a  partner,  and  a  bolter ! 
Oh !  the  ease,  the  ductility,  the  light- 
ness, the  perfect  airiness  of  her  step ! 
She  waltzed  like  a  zephyr ! 

Farewell,  charming  Gasconne  ! 
Farewell,  bewitching  partner  of  an 
hour!  Farewell,  too,  energetic  and 
laborious  dancer,  my  partner's  middle- 
aged  fussy  cousin !  Farewell,  at  least, 
till  we  meet  again,  under  somewhat 
dtered  circumstances.  Before  you, 
too.  Monsieur  Caper,  before  you,  or- 
chestral umpire  I  terpsichorean  anto- 
crat  I — before  you,  on  retiring  for  the 
night,  I  make,  enpassant^  with  all  the 
company,  a  profound  obeisance. — In 
short,  I  then  and  there  literally  fell  in 
love  with  the  Gascon  character ;  and 
the  more  I  saw  of  them  afterwards, 
the  more  I  liked  them. 

On  the  way  to  my  apartment  that 
night,  I  fell  in  with  Jones,  who  in- 
formed me,  with  great  apparent  con- 
cern, that  the  servant  and  his  kit  had 
not  yet  come  up ;  and  that  he  "  was 
afeared  the  hofficer  had  made  his  dinner 
off  of  bread  and  cheese. " 


CHAPTSB  XIII. 


Jones  entered  my  room  early  in 
the  morning,  with  the  garments  which 


had  so  direly  suffered,  the  day  before, 
by  spattering  mud  and  pelting  rain. 
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They  mat  now  perfisctlj  presentaUe; 
and  not  only  that,  bat  tharoaghly  dry. 

"Well,  Jones,  I  see  you've  giren 
them  a  good  bnudiing. " 

"  Wooldn^t  have  Inn  <tf  no  nse,  sir. 
Took  and  washed  'em,  sir.  Done  it 
last  night,  sir. '' 

"  How  did  yon  get  them  dry,  then?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  I  had  'em  down  to  the 
kitchen  fire  the  first  thing  this  morn- 
ing, sbr— before  daylight,  sir. " 

"  I  say,  Jones,  how  did  you  man- 
age these  gknres?" 

'^  Please,  sir,  I  washed  'em  and  put 
'em  on,  sir.  Walked  abont  with  th«n 
<m  my  hands  till  they  was  dry,  sir.  " 

*'  Why  did  you  turn  out  so  early, 
man?  Dim't  suppose  we  shall  start 
before  noon." 

"  Please,  sir,  'cause  I  wanted  to  git 
forward  with  my  wuk,  sir ;  'cause  to- 
day I  wants  to  turn  out  tidy  mysdf, 
sir.  Got  a  bit  of  tailoring  to  do,  sir, 
'cause  of  the  haccident  m  the  pony, 
sir.  Thousand  pities  they  don't  cut 
the  soldiers '  jackits  longer  behind,  sir." 

"  Why  turn  out  tidy  to-day  in  par- 
ocular?" 

"  Please,  ar,  'cause  I  understands 
we're  like  to  meet  the  hinnimy,  sir. 
Should  wish  to  die  dacent,  sir." 

"  Well,  get  on,  then.  Here,  stop. 
Take  this ;  and  see  if  you  can't  find 
somebody  to  do  your  tailoring  in  the 
Tillf^ee." 

"Thank ye,  sir;  portickler obleeged 
to  ye,  sir ;  thank  ye,  nr. "  Then, 
hATing  pocketed  thefiranes,  "Please, 
sir,  though,  with  your  pimmissioD,  sb, 
Pd  rayther  do  the  job  of  tailoring  my- 
self, sir." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  if  you  choose  to 
turn  tailcH'.    Just  as  you  please." 

Jones  was  about  to  withdraw — ^but 
paused.  There  was  a  moment  of  in- 
ternal struggle. 

"  Please,  sir."  said  he,  "  if  s  what 
I  ham,  sir.  Sarved  my  prentice,  sir. 
Onlv  I  don't  Imow  what  iwer  I  shall 
do  for  a  goose,  sir." 

"  I  sa^,  Jones,  what's  that  yon 
were  saymg  just  now  about  meeting 
the  enemy  ?    What  enemy  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  I  don't  know  notiiing 
about  it,  only  this,  sir.  The  fellers  as 
is  here  told  our  follers,  sur,  as  a  Frinch 
party  sprised  a  Portygee  party,  sir,  in 
a  village  not  two  leagues  off,  sir,  only 
three  days  ago,  sir.  Took  or  killed 
them  all,  Mr.    Druv  some  on  'em  into 


tiie  stable  of  the  inn,  sir;  and  bago- 
netted  them  under  the  manger,  sir." 

"  Oh,  they  did,  did  they?  Theo 
let  me  have  my  breaktet  m  about 
balf-an-hour." 

"  Please,  sir,  Fll  go  at  once  and 
give  Nanny  her  milking,  sir.  She 
wants  iUdreadfhl,  sbr." 

While  concludhig  my  toUet,  I  no* 
ticed  the  meny  durp  of  children  i^ 
play,  which  came  in  through  the  Hfpea 
window.  Gradually  it  grew  louder 
and  more  uproarious :  th^  was  evi- 
dently some  unusual  source  of  festi- 
vity. I  looked  out;  the  cause  waa 
manifest.  Nanny,  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible state  of  good  humour,  now  mak- 
ing believe  to  butt,  now  running 
backwarcto,  now  stamping,  now  ca- 
prioling, now  erect,  with  a  languish- 
ing turn  of  her  head  and  her  fore-legs 
gracefully  douUed  down,  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  host  of  jocund  juve- 
niles, who  broke  forth  into  finesh  shouts 
of  mirth  and  marvel,  at  every  varia- 
tion in  her  attitude.  In  the  midst  of 
this  hilarity,  Jones  rushed  forth  from 
the  inn  door,  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
small  three-legged  stool,  and  in  the 
other  a  can.  Did  you  ever  see  a  go^ 
milked?  Nanny  at  once  becisne 
sedate— a  fixture.  Jones  placed  the 
three-legged  stool  bdimd  her,  and  the 
can  between  her  hind  legs.  Goats, 
my  dear  madam,  are  not  milked  ikIs- 
tcw^,  like  cows.  The  milking  began. 
This  process  ^fected  a  total  change  of 
deportm^t  in  the  small  rabUe  that 
stood  looking  on.  Before,  all  was 
noise  and  fun.  Now,  every  tongue 
was  still,  every  movement  suspended. 
Twenty  littie  urchins  stood  grouped 
in  silent  observation  ;  twen^  little 
pairs  of  eyes  stood  wide  open.  Curio- 
sity had  superseded  frolic ;  each  was 
receiving  an  idea !  As  tiie  operation 
proceed^  a  snow-white  head  of 
milky  foam  rose  mantling  in  the  can. 
Then  rose,  too,  the  shout  of  jo3rons 
surprise.  However,  the  younkers 
soon  discovered,  with  the  intuitive 
tact  of  children,  that  nothing  new 
remained  to  be  seen ;  so  their  thoughts 
reverted  to  sport.  Hand  joined  in 
hand,  the  toddling  multitude,  that,, 
for  facility  of  inspection,  had  gathered 
in  Jones'  rear,  began  to  deploy.  A 
circle  was  gradually  formed,  with 
Jones  and  Nanny  in  ^e  centre.  Two 
or  three  voices  commenced  a  chant ; 
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tiM  rat  joined  in;  the  ckde  began  to 
move  with  measured  tiead ;  and 
JoMSy  ere  he  had  finiehed  his  task^ 
was  cncompaeecd  with  a  ring  of  merry 
daneos  and  amfferSf  who  seemed  re> 
aolred  to  make  him  paj  toll,  or  keep 
him  prisoner.  Jones,  howerer,  was 
too  mn^ofa  general  for  that.  Watch- 
ing his  opportunitj,  he  threw  a  warm 
jet  of  milk  into  the  eyes  of  a  flaxen- 
luured  vrchin ;  and,  profiting  1^  the 
temporary  oonfusion  and  delight 
which  ensned,  broke  the  line  (tf  cir- 
camrallation,  and  made  good  his 
retreat  into  the  hoose  with  stool  and 
ean,  fi)Uowed  by  a  tnmiltaons  throngv 
some  pulling  the  skirts  of  his  ja^et, 
some  ponchuig,  some  shouting,  some 
jomping  and  dapping  their  ndes  m  an 
ecstasy  of  delight. 

The  missing  servant,  though — ^that 
was  an  awkward  bnsineBB.  Night 
had passed-^noming  had  returned; 
it  was  now  ei^  o'clock— still  no  ser- 
vant came.  The  iHiole  party  nnac- 
ooonted  for  amounted  to  fbur ;  name* 
ly,  1,  the  sorant  hunsdf,  an  En^^ish 
groom,  very  mndt  dk^posed  to  have 
his  own  way,  and  qmte  green  as  a 
campaigner ;  2,  the  horse  which  the 
aervant  rode;  S,  the  mule  whidi  car- 
ried the  ofi&cer'sbaggaffe;  4,  a  For- 
toguese  lad,  the  mnUrs  driver.  Mr 
Chesterfield  was  disposed  to  take  a 
party  of  the  dragoons,  and  go  back 
himaelfinseaichof  them.  Bnt,  under 
all  the  drcnmstances  of  the  case,  I  felt 
it  my  dnty  respectfully  to  intimate  a 
doobl  as  to  the  advisableness  of  his 
separating  from  the  party  which  he 
commanded,  and  from  the  treasun 
whidi  we  had  in  charge ;  and,  on  a 
moment's  consideration,  he  saw  the 
toce  of  the  sugges^on.  At  length  it 
was  dedded  to  send  a  corporal  and 
foor  men,  ix^  started  in  search  of  the 
absentees,  with  a  diarge,  whether 
soocesaftd  or  not,  to  be  back  before 
noon.  We  were  bound  to  readi  our 
next  hahingwplace  that  m'ght;  and 
tiris  was  still  more  indispensable,  after 
the  strict  injunctions!  had  received 
the  day  b^ore.  The  detachment, 
therefore,  set  out ;  bnt  our  prepara- 
tions proceeded  for  marching  at  the 
appointed  how. 

These  matters  arranged,  I  bent  my 
steps  towards  the  shrubbery,  intend- 
ing to  take  a  daylight  view  of  the 
previons  evening's  ball-room.    In  the 


shrubbeiy  I  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when,  much  to  my  surprise,  I  heard, 
lustily  chanted,  an  old  EnglLah  stave — 

"  Oh,  "what  a  fine  world,  this  wo  li^e  hi, 
To  lead  in,  to  spend  in,  to  giv*  in  ! 
But  to  beg,  or  to  borrow,  or  get  a  man*8  own, 
*Ti8  the  Tery  wont  world  that  eTer  waa 
known.'* 

The  songster  of  the  grove,  it  soon 
became  apparent,  was  Jones.  I  saw 
him  before  he  saw  me.  On  a  line, 
stretched  between  two  trees,  he  had 
suspended  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  his  wardrobe, — that  part  which  he 
still  had  on  being  equally  Hgfat  and 
scanty,— and,  while  busily  engaged  in 
his  preparations  to  "  turn  out  tidy  '* 
and  "die  dacent,''  now  inspecting, 
now  polishing,  in  a  high  state  of 
exhilaration,  he  was  carolling  away, 
very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.  The  next  strain 
was  different  :— 
"  When  latt  I  attempted  your  pity  to  moTo, 


Your  scorn  but  augmented  my  c 
Parfaapi  it  waa  xigkt  to  diimnbto  your  lore  ; 
Bat  why  did  you  kick  ma  down  stein?  '* 

The  last  line  he  twanged  out  with 
great  pathos,  not  forg^ting  the  re> 
peat: — 

**  But  why  did  yoo — irbj  cBd  yon — kick  me 
down  stain?'* 

Theo,  stepping  back  a  fhw  paces,  and 
complacently  viewing  his  work,  he 
sndMily  threw  himself  into  aa  atti- 
tude, extended  one  arm,  and  com- 
menced a  soliioquy : — 

"^  Whai*s  life?  A  book;  a  pictur- 
book,  a  purty  pictur-book  I  But,  ah 
me,  jest  like  other  pictur-books !  All 
the  picture  at  the  beginning  1  Heavy 
readmg  's  the  rest  on  it ;  so  I  finds  at 
least.  Pertickerly  when  youVe  got  a 
hempty  backy-box,  and  caa^t  git  no 
good  pigtail,  not  for  love  nor  money, 
let  alone  shag.  Thim  straws,  I  con- 
siders, is  renk  pyzon." 

A  quick  march,  stoutly  whistled, 
sufliced  to  dispd  these  melancholy 
thoughts.  Then  followed  a  touch  of 
the  comic  Jones,  it  was  dear,  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  preceding  night* s 
ball.  Hokiing  out,  with  bowed  arms, 
the  c<miers  of  a  not  very  presentable 
shirt,  which—excuse  me  if  Pm  too 
particular  —  hung  loose  from  his 
shoulders,  and  mimicking  the  airs  of 
a  dancing  belle,  he  sang : — 
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**  Handiacrot8,back  again, down  the  middle — 

*  Pleeae  to  nuke  room,  for  I'm  going  to 

faint* 

*  Dont  scream  so  lond,  Miss ;  I  cant  hear 

the  fiddle/ 

*  MaVm,  your  quite  rude.'—*  No,  I'm  sure 

I  aint' 
The  doctor's  dancing  quite  contr&ry, 

Holds  his  breath,  and  turns  in  bis  toes. 
Ranting,  prancing,  capering  Mary 

Cocks  her  chin,  ana  off  sne  goes. 

Cross  oTer  to  Betsy  Mafinnis, 

And  foot  it  again  to  Major  Shaw. 
'  Miss  Molloy,  your  sweet  mouth  in  a  grin  is.* 

*  Mister  Mickey,  keep  off  your  paw.' 

The  doctor's  dancing  quite  contr&ry, 
Holds  his  breath,  and  turns  in  his  toes. 

Ranting,  prancing,  capering  Mary 
Cocks  her  chin,  and  off  sne  goes. 

'  Down  forty  couple,  I'm  sure  will  £iitiguens.' 
*I  told  you  it  wouldn't,  and  here  we're 
come.' 

*  Ma'am^shall  I  fetch  you  a  tumbler  of  neffus  ?' 

*  No,  if  you  please,  sir,  a  glass  of  ram. 

The  doctor's  dancing  quite  contriry. 
Holds  his  breath,  and  turns  in  his  toes. 

Ranting,  prancing,  capering  Bfary 
Cocks  her  chin,  ana  off  uie  goes." 

Then,  changing  both  dance  and  tune, 
Jones  stuck  his  arms  a-klmbo  like  a 
Welsh  milk  woman,  and  struck  np  an  . 
abori^al  air  of  the  Frincipalitj,  foot- 
ing it  heel  and  toe — words  unintel- 
ligible. I  approached.  Jones,  as 
usual,  the  instant  he  saw  me,  fell  to 
self-defence.  "  Please,  sir,  I  got  up 
into  the  hayloft,  sir :  took  'em  off,  and 
mended  .'em  there,  sir ;  'cause  I  didn't 
want  none  of  the  fellers  to  see  me 
a-tailoring,  sir.  That's  why  I  did  it, 
sir." 

'^WeU,  put  them  on  this  instant, 
sir ;  it's  disgraceful.  Put  them  on,  I 
tell  you.    Be  quick." 

Jones,  seeing  I  was  resolute,  pre- 
sently gave  tokens  of  compliance. 
'^  Don't  let  me  find  you  in  that  stat« 
when  I  come  back,"  s&id  I. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  wut  for, 
save  the  absentees.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  A.M.,  the  dragoons  returned. 
Tbey  had  gone  some  distance  down  the 
lane,  and  found  nothing.  At  leneth, 
one  of  them  noticed,  in  the  ditch,  a 
trunk,  which  proved,  on  examination, 
to  have  been  broken  open  and  rifled. 
This  they  brought  back  with  them  ; 
and  it  announced  to  us,  in  language 
but  too  intelligible,  what  had  been 
the  probable  fate  of  the  party  missing. 
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—The  fact  is,  when  Mr  Chesterfield 
purchased  a  mule  at  St  Jean  de  Lnz, 
for  the  conveyance  of  his  personal 
baggage,  hb  servant  had  discarded 
the  albarda  or  pack-saddle,  determlii- 
ing  to  load  in  his  own  way.  Henoe, 
in  fcu;t,  the  loss  of  the  party.  The 
albarda,  please  to  observe,  is  essential 
to  the  serviceableness  of  your  mule. 
In  appearance,  no  doubt,  it  is  the 
awkwardest  thing  in  the  world.  Ima- 
gine a  hard  straw  taattress  (for  it 
comes  nearer  that  than  anything  else,) 
fitted  to  the  animal's  back,  and  cover- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  it*  ''*•  Quite 
absurd,"  you  would  say,  "to  oppress 
a  beast  of  burden  with  such  im 
extra  load."  But  then  this  mattress 
answers  a  threefold  purpose.  First, 
it  keeps  the  load  from  galling  your 
mule's  back :  secondly,  it  cushions  the 
packages,  so  that  they  do  not  shift : 
thirdly,  and  this  perhaps  is  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  (Hstnbutes  the  weight, 
so  that  the  burden  presses  equally. 
Now  Mr  ChesterfiM's  personeUe  was 
stowed  in  large  awkward  black  boxes, 
of  the  most  approved  London  make, 
which  hung  over  the  mule's  back  by 
straps,  and  of  course  were  continually 
getting  wrong.  The  inconvenience  of 
this  outfit  became  apparent,  ere  we 
were  clear  of  the  town  of  St  Jean  de 
Luz.  The  mule  got  uneasy  ;  the  load 
shifted;  something  was  continually 
requiring  to  be  set  right.  Both  mule 
and  driver,  horse  and  groom,  soon  fell 
into  the  rear :  the  groom  blowing  up 
the  driver  in  English,  which  he  didn't 
understand ;  the  driver  bothered  with 
an  arrangement,  which  he  knew  was 
all  wrong.  They  came  up  when  we 
halted,  but  soon  fell  behind  again. 
The  last  time  they  were  seen  in  the 
lane,  which  was  just  before  it  fell  dark, 
they  were  come  to  a  halt,  and  were 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Whether 
they  were  killed,  or  made  prisoners, 
or  escaped  with  tiie  loss  of  the  effects, 
we  never  heard  or  ascertained  during 
the  rest  of  our  journey  to  head- 
quarters. 

The  packing  was  now  completed 
with  all  expedition.  By  noon  we  got 
fairly  off;  and  a  march,  not  quite  so 
short  as  we  expected,  brouffht  us  to 
our  resting-place  for  the  nig^t. 
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CRAPTBR  XIY. 


I  qaestion  if  the  Gascon  character 
has  been  dnlj  appreciated.  A  Gascon 
is  a  braggadoccio ;  so  we  settle  it. 
Now  the  Gascons  are  great  in  this 
line,  it's  undeniable.  Bat  that  which 
really  distinguishes  a  GascoD,  is  gran- 
diloquence on  all  subjects.  Whateyer 
the  topic  of  conrersation,  his  style  is 
exag^^ted.  Tell  a  Gascon  any  ex- 
traordinary fact,  he  instantly  caps  it 
— tells  you  somethin|^  more  extraor- 
dinary of  the  same  kmd.  If  he  hap- 
pens to  be  speaking  of  himself,  he  stUl 
employs  the  same  style  of  amplifica- 
tion, but  only  as  he  would  in  discuss- 
ing anj  subject  besides.  He  possesses 
also,  m  an  eminent  degree,  that — 
(what  ?  frankness,  shall  I  call  it  ?)— at 
any  rate,  that  peculiar  quality,  which 
at  once  makes  you  feel  as  much  at 
ease  with  him  as  with  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. All  the  French  have  this,  but 
the  Gascon  has  it  pre-eminently. 

My  billet  for  the  night  was  at  a 
seedsman's.  Five  minutes  after  my 
arrival  I  felt  domesticated.  He  puz- 
zled me  not  a  little  though,  by  eagerly 
inquiring  whether  I  had  ever  met  in 
England  with  a  plant  called  Chon 
d'Yorck.  Its  fame  had  reached  him, 
but  the  long  war  had  prevented  his 
obtaining  a  sample.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect  of  a  peace,  which  would 
enable  him  to  obtain  some  Chou 
dTorck.  In  form  he  was  stiff  and 
stumpy,  but  in  speech  and  manner 
lively.  To  assist  him  in  his  shop,  he 
had  a  youth — age  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen— whom  he  treated  with  consider- 
able hauteur.  My  landlord,  his  as- 
sistant, and  myself,  all  three  took  our 
evening  meal  together ;  but  the  youth 
was  not  permitt^  to  sit  down.  Stand- 
ing near  his  master,  like  Corporal 
Trim,  with  one  foot  before  the  other 
in  an  attitude,  his  head  veiy  upright, 
and  his  chest  projected,  he  grasped  in 
one  hand  a  hunch  of  bread  and  a 
modicum  of  sausage,  while  the  other 
flourished  a  pocket-knife.  His  master 
abruptly  handed  him  a  tumbler  of 
wine,  without  asking  him  when  he 
would  have  it ;  and  he  forthwith 
tossed  it  off,  and  set  down  the  glass, 
as  if  so  much  and  no. more  was  his 
allowance. 

I  was  amused  with  my  landlord's 


oration,  when  I  entered  his  shop  and 
presented  my  billet.  He  first  read  It, 
then  looked  at  me.  '^  Ah,"  said  hoy 
"  in  your  face,  now,  I  see  something. 
Monsieur,  wMch  tells  me  we  shall 
find  you  an  agreeable  inmate.  The 
last  Englishman  I  had  conducted  him- 
self so  badly,  I  was  forced  to  pitch 
him  out  of  the  window."  My  landlord 
had  a  great  penchant,  like  other 
Frenchmen  of  that  day,  for  conversing 
on  the  subject  of  duelling.  Asked  me 
if  the  English  did  not  decide  their 
duels  with  pistols — were  they  good 
shots  ?  I  told  him  the  famous  wager 
that  had  come  off  not  long  before, 
when  a  crack  shot  betted  to  hit  with 
a  pistol  nineteen  oranges  out  of 
twenty  thrown  up  in  the  air — missed 
the  first  on  purpose  to  increase  the 
odds — hit  the  other  nineteen.  This 
brought  out  the  Gascon.  I  had  told 
something  extraordinary,  he  must  cap 
it.  **•  But,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  *^  we 
have,  in  this  place,  persons  who  can 
hit  a  butterfly  on  the  wing."  (Qui 
tuent  un  papuhn  volant!)  He  gave 
me  some  account  of  a  partisan,  who 
had  been  active  against  the  English. 
*^  Monsieur,  he's  as  brave  as  a  lion ;  in 
one  word,  he's  as  brave  as  I  am  my- 
self," (h  taut  dire^  U  est  brave  comme 
mot.)  One  difference  between  a  Gascon 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  I  conceive  to 
be  this— that,  when  other  people  utter 
an  extravagant  or  bombastic  speech, 
they  generally  utter  it  in  a  joke ;  but 
when  a  Gascon  exaggerates  or  ro- 
mances, he  speaks  witn  perfect  seri- 
ousness, and  so  expects  to  be  taken. 

This  evening,  though,  I  made  a 
most  agreeable  discovery.  Jones  had 
found  stable-room  for  Sandio  in  the 
yard  of  an  inn  near  my  billet.  After 
dinner  I  stepped  out,  feeling  it  neces- 
sary, firom  previous  observation,  to 
see  that  Sancho  had  his.  On  reach- 
ing the  inn-ysurd,  the  first  thing  I  saw 
was  just  what  one  often  sees  at  home 
about  suburban  public -houses,  a  party 
holding  an  open-air  compoutlon^ 
standing.  It  was  a  party  of  three — 
an  English  soldier,  an  English  groom, 
and  a  Portuguese  youth  of  twenty, 
dressed  as  much  like  the  groom  as 
possible.  They  stood  in  a  triangle, 
noses  all  pointing  to  the   common 
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centre  of  gravity.  Each  held  a  glass, 
and  the  English  servant  a  bottle.  He, 
I  concluded,  "  stood  it."  The  soldier 
was  Jones.  He  was  rhetoricallj  hold- 
ing forth ;  the  other  two  were  earnest 
listeners — his  theme,  the  battle  of 
Yittoria.  My  approach  broke  op  the 
party.  I  walked  direct  into  Sancho's 
stable  ;  fonnd  his  crib  empty — no 
appearance  of  com*  This  might  have 
been  acconnted  for,  by  supposing  the 
com  already  consumed;  but  Jones 
couldn't  keep  his  own  counsel.  He 
soon  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt 
by  rushing  in  with  a  sieve-full,  whidi 
he  shot  out  under  the  pony's  nose,  and 
sedulously  dispersed  with  his  hand. 
The  ofiier  two  went  into  then*  own 
stable :  the  English  groom,  I  observed, 
touching  his  hat  I  had  seen  him 
somewhere  before,  but  didn't  remem- 
ber, at  the  moment,  time  or  place. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  Jones,  "both 
on  'em  is  sarvant  to  a  jeddleham, 
sh- ;  a  Hinglishman,  what's  a-gdng  up 
along  with  us,  sir,  'cause  we've  got  a 
hescort,  sir;  'cause  he  considers  it's 
more  safer  than  going  by  his-self,  sir. 
One  on  'em's  his  groom,  sir,  and  the 
other's  his  help,  sir."  The  com  stuck 
in  my  gizzard,  and  I  made  no  reply. 
"  Please,  sir,  they've  got  two  sitch 
be-youtiful  horses,  as  niwer  yousee'd, 
sh*." 

"  Please,  sir,  thoy*ve  got  a  text- 
cart,  with  a  kiwer  to  it,  sir ;  what 
carries  the  jeddleham's  baggage,  sir." 
I  took  my  station  at  the  stable- 
door,  to  be  sure  that  Sancho  not  on^ 
had  his  com,  but  ate  it.  The  groom, 
in  the  adjoining  stable,  was  addressing 
the  help  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  blow- 
ing up,  a  mixture  of  Portuguese  and 
Engli^ ;  voice  deep  and  hollow. 
*'  You  Joe  Kmg,  (Joaquim,)  onde 
estd  the  tobacco-box?" 

To  this  deep-toned  bass  responded 
a  pipmg  treble—"  Ah,  I  tink  you  is 
got  it  in  you  brisch-pockit." 

"  You  Joe  King,  di  cevada  to  the 
cavallos,  chega  the  teapot,  and  don't 
bother  me  nada." 

Having  thus  issved  his  mandate, 
the  groom  came  forth  from  the  stable. 
Catching  sight  of  me,  he  stepped  up, 
and  I  recognised  him  at  once.  Why, 
it  was  Goosey,  Oingiuun's  Codkney 
servant,  whom  I  had  seen  at  Lisbon, 
m  the  Castle.  Glad  was  I  to  meet 
wtth  the  maa  for  the  sake  of  his  mas- 
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ter.  Goosey  again  touched  his  hat, 
and  respectfully  inquired  whether  I 
wasn't  the  gentieman  as  vos  goin  hup 
with  a  hescort.  A  convenation  ^- 
saed,  in  the  coone  of  whkA  I  leanied, 
in  reply  to  my  eager  inqmriea,  that 
Gingham  was  not  aware  who  it  was 
that  had  charge  of  the  treasure.  Ging- 
ham merely  knew  that  a  convoy  was 
gohignp;  and  intended  to  go  in  eooH 
pany,  for  the  sake  of  tiie  gmid. 

Leammg  from  Goosey  ^st  Ging- 
ham's quarters  were  in  the  fliibnrbi, 
and  not  deeming  it  advisaUe  to  go 
any  distance  from  my  diarge,  I  con- 
tented myself,  for  that  evenii^,  witb 
sendmg  Gingham  a  hearty  salntatioB, 
with  a  confident  hope  that  I  shonld 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  company  in 
the  morning.  Before  bed-time.  Goosey 
brought  me  a  note  from  Ginc^um, 
that  he  woold  join  me  next  d^  jnit 
outside  the  town,  aid  tca^  in  eom- 
pany. 

Before  quitting  tiie  yard,  fiiough,  I 
fell  in  with  another  acqoaiatanee. 
The  pargon  popped  out  upon  me  from 
aside-door;  begged  to  say  tiiere  wai 
a  gentleman  in  the  cuitmey  who  would 
be  happy  to  speak  to  me. 
"Who?  What k he?" 
"  A  courier,  monsieur,  CTiplofsd  on 
an  important  ndssion.** 

"  Haven't  the  pleasure  of  knowii^ 
any  gentleman  in  that  line.  Denribe 
him." 

The  par^n  langhed;  held  up  one 
hand,  with  the  forefinger  crooked. 
"  Monsieur^  void  son  nez^ 

I  entered.  Ah,  it  was  my  friend 
Hookey.  Hookey,  you  will  remem- 
ber, obtained  a  passage  by  the  Fal- 
mouth pad^et,  as  bearer  of  deapatdies 
from  Oporto  to  Lisbon.  PrcritMblyhe 
was  not  airare,  that  doubts  were  then 
entertained  of  his  real  chaneter;  for, 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  again  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  oonrio'. 

"I  am  now,  monsieur,  on  my  way 
to  the  British  headquarters,  with  im- 
portant despatches  fitmi  Madrid.  Yon 
are  going  tiiere,  too."  (Who  told  yon 
that,  friend  Hookey?)  "  I,  as  I  tnml 
post,  shall  arrive  there  firat.  Dont 
^ou  see  what  an  excellent  o^MVtuni^, 
if  you  wish  to  anoeunoe  yomelf?  I 
shall  take  chaise  of  your  letter,  and 
defiver  it  with  supreme  IWidty." 

"Much  obliged.  They  probaMly 
know  aU  about  me.** 
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<'Bat,  moiaieiir,"  siid  Hookey, 
^^  headqnarten  are  now  advanced  from 
St  Sever  to  Aire,  or  soon  will  be." 
(Fray,  Mr  Hookey,  how  do  you 
know,  if  yon  come  post  from  Madrid?) 
^'  Why  noi  cut  right  across,  then,  and 
go  to  Aire  by  the  nearest  road  ?  Wl^ 
goroondby  St  Sever?  Yonr  route  is 
by  St  Sever,  I  understand?" 

Wondering  how  Hookey  understood 
anything  of  we  matter,  and  not  choos- 
ing to  convert  his  understanding  into 
certainty,  I  merely  replied,  that  wher- 
ever a  man  is  going,  of  course  he 
would  wish  to  take  the  best  road. 

^^Yea,  monsieBr/*  said  Hookey, 
^*  that  is  Incontestal^.  But  the  best 
road  is,  evidently,  the  moiN;  direct 
Why  march  on  the  arc,  when  you  can 
march  on  tiie  chord  ?  Ecautez^  mon- 
sieur—  your  road  is  by  Hagetman, 
direct  to  Aire." 

Seeing  he  was  so  ursent,  I  began  to 
suspect  he  had  a  motive,  so  resolved 
to  humov  him.  ^^  Beally,  what  you 
say  appears  ve^  just.  But  the  road 
— ^I  am  totally  ignorant  of  iL  It  may 
be  good ;  it  may  be  bad." 

^^  I  answer  to  the  road ;  know  every 
inch  of  it." 

^  By  the  bye,  momneur,  an  idea 
strikes  me.  Give  me  jronr  opinion. 
What  if  I  perform  the  remaining  dis- 
tance by  water?" 

*^By  water!"  exclaimed  Hookey ; 
^  a  great  thought  I  What  a  saving  of 
time  and  labour  1" 

^*6ood.  I  impress  all  the  boats  on 
the  river ;  emback  my  whole  convoy 
and  escort ;  and  so,  by  tiie  Adoar,  or 
by  one  of  its  tributaries,  arrive  witiiin 
a  day's  mardh  of  headquarters.  What 
a  surprise  for  Milord  Yilinton,  and  all 
his  staff  I" 

''Excellent  I  Write  that,  monsieur. 
Commit  yomr  letter  to  me,  and  trust 
me  for  delivering  it.  You  will  excite 
as6Qsati<m.  The  whole  army  wiU  be 
eleotrified." 

Greatiy  doubting  whether  a  letter 
intrusted  to  Hookey  would  ever  come 
to  hand,  I  asked  fdr  writing  materials, 
and  iuat  wrote  that  I  hoped  to  reach 
my  destmation  by  the  day  M>pointed. 
Then,  doaiag  the  documeBt,Iaddress- 
ed  it  in  doe  form,  and  handed  it  to 
Hookey.  Had  I  really  departed  fitmi 
my  written  route,  as  Hookiey  exhorted, 
I  ahoold  not  only  have  incurred  re- 
apoDsibility ,  but  have«BBObeyed  ordenB, 


gone  off  the  line  <^  £b|^  posts,  and 
entered  a  district  which  just  at  that 
time,  as  I  have  since  discovered,  was 
the  seat  of  a  serious  disturbance.  I 
now  took  leave  of  friend  Hookey. 
That  he  was  no  courier,  we  had  good 
reason  for  knowing  ere  long.  He  pro- 
bably urged  me  to  write,  because 
doubtful  whether  my  route  was  round 
by  St  Sever— hoping  that  something 
in  my  letter  might  help  him  to  decide. 
This  was  evidently  the  point  that  he 
wished  to  ascertain ;  and  on  this  sub- 
ject I  left  him  as  wise  as  I  found 
him. 

Waiting  a  while  at  the  doiM*,  &e  I 
departed  to  my  billet  for  the  ni|^t,  I 
heard  a  con£ab  under  the  gateway, 
between  Jones  and  Joaquim.  Joa- 
quim  (Eng^ed  b^  Coos^  ''Joe 
King")  was  displaying  to  Jones  his 
proficiency  in  the  lEn^ish  language. 
Joaquim,  I  discovered,  was  ambitious 
to  be  English  in  everything— an  Eng- 
lish groom,  like  Goosey;  took  Goosey 
as  his  modeL  Goosey,  l^  way  of 
teaching  him  the  language,  had  begun 
with  tiie  London  cries.  Joaquim  was 
exhibiting  his  attainments ;  "  Old 
do'— old  do'." 

"  Quito  naytral,"  said  Jones ; ''  bet- 
ter than  the  Jews  does  it  themsdves." 

"  Hinny  yonnimints  f 'yer  fire  ...  • 
stoovcs?" 

''Muinto  buvng,  mmnto  buyng," 
said  Jones,  whose  Fortngaese  was 
second  only  to  Joaquim's  English. 
Jones,  with  an  eye  to  Gingham,  oi 
whose  wen-stored  cart  he  had  idready 
fonned  most  magnificent  conceptions, 
was  assidnousl^  striving  to  establish 
himself  both  with  Joaquim  and  Goo- 
sey. Goosey  at  that  moment  came 
up. 

"  Hony  you  'ear  him  do  the  don- 
key, though,"  said  Goosey.  "You 
Joe  Kin^,  come,  tip  us  the  burro." 

Joaqumi  braved.  Tommy  Dun- 
combe  couldn't  have  done  it  better. 

"There,"  said  Cooeey.  "Now 
you  listen."  A  donkey,  somewhere 
within  hearing,  rei^>onaed  with  a  dis- 
tal^ bray. 

"  That's  vot  I  goes  by,"  said  Goo- 
sey. "I  knows  many  young  jeddle- 
men  in  Hindand,  vot  does  it  wheny 
like.  But  I  never  see  not  nobodv, 
kony  this  *ear  Joe  King,  vot  oonld 
make  'em  'dler." 

Next  momiBg,  Jones  again  at- 
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tempted  to  defraad  Sancho  of  his 
corn.  Jones,  it  was  too  evident,  was 
a  rogue  in  grain — detection  did  not 
reform  him.  As  we  issued  from  the 
town,  proceeding  on  our  day's  march, 
I  looked  oat  for  Gingham,  right  and 
left.  At  length,  passing  a  cross-road, 
I  heard  a  smart  slap  on  Jones's  mus- 
ket ;  and,  looking  down  the  turning, 
I  caught  sight  of  Goosey  returning 
the  salute,  hand  to  forehead,  in  mili- 
tary style,  which  Joaquim  dittoed. 
What  Goosey  did,  Joaquim  did ;  that 
was  Joaquim's  moral  code.  A  little 
further  down  the  lane,  hurra  1  my 
eyes  had  now  thepleasure  of  beholding 
Gingham;  and  not  Gingham  only,  but 
Mr  Staff-surgeon  Pledget.  Heartily 
should  I  have  hailed  the  sight  of 
either.  What  then  was  now  my  joy,  in 
falling  in  both  with  Pledget,  the  so- 
lemn and  the  facetious,  and  with  Ging- 
ham, the  best  of  friends  1  Most  cor- 
dial was  the  greeting  on  my  side,  nor 
less  so  on  theirs.  Cringham  came 
forth  in  a  new  aspect.  He  turned  out 
in  a  substantial  great-coat,  which 
covered  everything  from  his  spurs  to 
his  nose.  This  coat  he  wore  upon 
the  march  in  all  weathers,  rain  or 
shine ;  but  peeled  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  and  peeled  white— came  out 
clean  as  a  nut — in  propriA  persond 
— ipsissimiu — Gins^ham.  The  junc- 
tion of  these  friends  was  a  real  acces- 
sion to  our  party.  Pledget  was 
mounted  on  a  good  sensible  mule. 
Gingham  rode  a  handsome  horse — 
Spanish— a  really  splendid  fellow — 
all  mettle  and  muscle — with  fiery 
nostrils,  flashing  eye,  delicate  little 
ears,  zebra  legs,  elastic  motion— in 
short,  a  horse  worthy  of  such  a  rider 
—a  perfect  gentleman.  Goosey,  also, 
was  mounted  on  a  showy  Spanish 
stallion,  whose  advance  was  sideways, 
a  perpetual  zigzag.  All  in  a  quiver, 
he  champed  the  bit,  and  came  sidling 
up  the  road  with  arched  neck,  and 
foam  churning  from  his  jaws.  The 
cart,  drawn  by  a  strong,  larffe-boned 
French  horse,  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  Joaquim,  with  the  option  of 
walking  or  riding.  After  our  first 
greetings,  the  cart,  being  a  novelty, 
became  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion as  we  rode  along.  Gingham  had 
built  it  at  Passages.  Had  out  the 
wheels  from  England ;  a  pair,  with 
a  swivel  wheel  In  front.     The  cart 
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had  for  its  covering  a  tarpanlin  sup- 
ported by  hoops,  dosed  at  the  back, 
and  also  dosing,  when  requisite,  in 
front — might  be  used,  on  an  occasion, 
to  sleep  in— was  so  built  that  Ging- 
ham's boxes  exactly  fitted  into  it,  mak- 
ing a  level  surface  with  their  lids.  In 
short  the  concern  was  well  arrang^edy 
unpretending,  and  complete — altoge- 
ther worthy  of  Gingham.  Jones 
conned  it  with  an  admiring,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  critical  eve ;  now  walking 
in  front  and  alongside,  now  dropping 
behind,  to  take  a  view  in  every  direc- 
tion; and.  Goosey  being  Gingham's 
right-hand  man,  and  Joaquim  his 
help,  would  have  tumbled  head  over 
beds  to  secure  the  favour  of  either. 

I  must  here  describe  a  little  affair 
in  which  we  were  involved  on  this 
day's  march ;  not  as  important  in 
itself,  but  as  standing  connected  with 
our  subsequent  adventures.  While 
Gingham  and  I  were  still  discussing 
the  subject  of  the  cart,  we  reached 
the  river  which  we  had  passed  the 
day  before,  and  had  now  to  pass 
again.  A  large  and  commodious 
ferryboat,  which  was  to  take  us  over, 
was  lying  on  the  other  side;  where 
we  also  saw  assembled  a  concourse  of 
people,  apparently  country-folks,  who 
had  come  there  with  the  intention  of 
crossing.  Expecting  that  a  boat-load 
of  them  would  soon  pass  to  us,  our 
party,  as  they  came  up,  halted  on  the 
bank,  waiting  their  arrival. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  delay. 
The  people  on  the  other  side  didn't 
get  in,  and  the  boat  didn't  come.  We 
shouted  across.  They  took  no  notice. 
Shouted  louder.  They  answered  with 
derisive  jeers.  Gorporal  Eraser  stood 
by  my  side.  *^  Some  of  the  individu- 
als have  firearms,"  said  he.  I  made 
a  closer  examination — saw  it  was  so 
— and  saw  Hookey.  Addressed  him 
personally :  ^^  Have  the  kindness  to 
get  them  to  bring  over  the  ferry- 
boat." "This  is  not  your  road," 
sung  out  Hookey,  with  much  gesticu- 
lation; "go  by  Hagetmau.  Press 
all  the  boats  on  the  Adour,  and  go  by 
water."  The  case  was  dear.  They 
did  not  intend  to  let  us  pass ;  and,  as 
they  had  got  the  boat  on  their  side,  we 
could  not  compd  them.  Mr  Ghester- 
fidd  and  I  held  a  coundl  of  war. 

"  We  can  easily  disperse  that  rab- 
ble by  a  few  shots,"  said  he ;  "  and 
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then  the  ferrymen  will  no  donbt 
come  forward,  and  bring  the  boat 
•ver." 

If  on  the  contrary,  was  for  avoiding 
collision,  if  possible.  A  war  with 
the  peasantry,  once  commenced, 
might  soon  become  serions;  and, 
should  they  return  our  fire,  one  or 
two  wounded  men,  even  supposing 
nothing  worse,  would  prove  a  serious 
incumbrance  to  our  subsequent  pro- 
gress. "  WeU,  then,"  said  Mr  Ches- 
terfield ;  "  what  are  we  to  do  ?  We 
can^t  wait  here  all  day;  thaVs  evi- 
dent." 

The  river  was  low.  Could  we  find 
no  other  crossing?  Was  there  no 
ford?  I  looked  up  the  stream, 
Gingham  looked  down.  ^^  See  here," 
said  he,  with  his  usual  sagacity ;  ^^  the 
river  bends  below,  and  spreads  in  the 
bend.  Beyond,  I  see  it  t gain.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  considerable  sweep ; 
and,  probably,  in  that  sweep  a  shal- 
low." 

^^  Suppose  we  go  and  examine," 
said  I.  Gingham  looked  earnestly  in 
the  durection. 

"Don't  see  any  way  of  getting 
there,"  said  he.  "There  must  be 
some  communication,  though,  between 
that  farmhouse  and  the  road.  No 
doubt  it  is  the  lane  we  passed  just 
now.    Suppose  we  go  and  see." 

Gingham  and  I  rode  off  up  the 
road,  to  find  the  lane.  Pledget  fol- 
lowed on  his  mule.  The  m^titude 
on  the  other  side,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
we  were  off  to  the  town  for  assistance, 
again  raised  a  shout  of  derision.  We 
found  the  lane;  and  arrived  at  the 
farmhouse,  and  the  bend  in  the  river, 
without  being  noticed  by  the  enemy. 

The  character  of  the  ground  was 
here  pecuh'ar.  The  river  swept  round 
in  a  horse-shoe  curve,  as  the  Thames 
sweeps  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs ;  but 
80  that  the  convexity  was  towards  us, 
and  the  peninsula  on  the  other  side. 
Just  at  the  vortex  of  this  curve,  or  at 
what  may  be  called  the  toe  of  the 
horse- shoe,  the  stream  widened  out, 
and  to  all  appearance  shoaled.  "Here's 
the  ford,"  said  Gingham,  and  rode  in. 
Pledget  and  I  followed.  We  crossed 
the  nver  and  re-crossed  it — most  part 
of  the  way  not  knee-deep.  The  ford, 
though,  was  not  right  across ;  a  ledge 
of  rock  traversed  the  river  obliquely. 
Down  to  that  ridge  there  was  a  npple, 
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and  the  stream  gradually  shoaled. 
Below  it,  all  was  deep  water,  smooth, 
dark,  and  silent. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,  though,"  said 
Gingham,  awaking  from  a  fit  of  mus- 
ing, "  the  moment  we  withdraw  our 
party  firom  the  ferry  to  pass  them  over 
here,  the  fellows  on  the  other  side 
will  discover  our  design.  We  shall 
then  have  the  whole  peninsula  covered 
with  them. 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  I.  "  Don't 
you  see?  The  peninsula  is  our 
ground,  though  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  We  can  command  the 
whole  of  it  from  this  bank,  and  the 
approaches  too." 

"  Of  course  we  can,"  said  Pledget. 
"  Occupy  the  house  with  half-a- 
dozen  muskets,  and  that  knoll  with  as 
many  more,  and  not  a  man  of  them 
can  come  on  the  penmsula." 

In  fact,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
to  explain  the  full  amount  of  our  ad- 
vantages. The  whole  extent  of  the 
peninsula,  round  which  the  river 
swept,  was  not  above  two  or  three 
acres.  At  one  extremity  of  ii\^ 
curve,  or,  if  vou  like  to  call  it  so,  at 
one  hed  of  the  horse-shoe,  stood  the 
farmhouse,  at  the  other  stood  the 
knoll ;  so  that,  though  both  knoll  and 
house  were  on  our  side  of  the  stream, 
a  line  drawn  firom  one  to  the  other 
would  cut  right  across  the  isthmus; 
and,  these  two  points  once  occupied, 
no  one  on  the  opposite  side  could 
come  on  the  peninsula,  and  approach 
the  ford,  without  passing  under  our 

funs,  and  exposing  himself  to  a  cross 
re. 

We  returned  forthwith,  and  made 
our  report  to  Mr  Chesterfield,  who  at 
once  saw  the  expediency  of  promptly 
occupying  the  house  and  knoll.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  whole  party  withdrew 
up  the  road.  The  enemy,  thinking 
they  had  defeated  our  project,  and 
compelled  us  to  return  to  our  last 
night's  quarters,  now  shouted  with 
redoubled  energy,  "  The  other  road  I 
The  other  road  I— To  Hagetmau  I  To 
Hagetmau!"  One  little  squeaking 
voice  I  distmguished  above  the  yells 
—not  Hockey's:  "So  sal  you  here 
ober  komm,  so  sal  I  gib  you  some- 
ting."  This  was  not  the  last  time  I 
heard.that  voice. 

Mr  Chesterfieldnow  pushed  forward 
with  a  party  by  the  lane  towards  the 
2d 
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fordf  tlie  coDToy  and  the  rest  of  the 
eeoort  following.  He  oooopied  both 
the  farm-honse  and  Hie  knoll,  Hie 
former  with  inluitry,  the  Intter  with 
dragoona.  The  raat  of  the  eseiMrt  then 
for&d  the  river  with  the  oonyoy. 
Twenty  or  thirty  of  Hie  rabble  now 
discovered  na,  and  ran  down  towards 
the  spot ;  but  they  were  too  Ute.  A 
fbw  carbine  and  mnsket  Aota,  from 
the  knoll  and  house,  soon  bionght 
them  to  a  halt,  and  sent  them  to  the 
right-abont.  Meanwhile  the  mnlti- 
tnde  at  the  ferry  made  demonstrations 
of  croeung  in  the  boat,  with  shoots 
and  menaees.  Bat  in  Hie  midst  of 
the  nproar,  looking  down  the  river 
towards  the  ford,  Hiey  caught  sight  of 
oar  cavalry  moving  np  the  bank  to- 
wards them  (m  their  own  side,  in 
order  of  batHe.  It  was  qoite  snffi- 
clent.  Not  wlslnng  for  a  dos«r 
acquaintance,  the  yokels  innnediately 
diiq>er8ed  and  cat ;  we  did  not  pnrsne 
them ;  and  thns  was  effected  Hie 
passage  of  the  river  without  collision, 
and  without  loss  too,  save  and  except 
tlte  loss  of  Hme.  Nor  did  we  meet 
with  any  forther  obstracHon  during 
that  day^  march,  which  broi^t  us 
to  the  next  halHng-place  indicated  in 
our  route. 

SHU  the  state  of  affairs  was  for 
ftom  satisfactory.  It  was  sufficienHy 
clear,  foom  Hie  events  of  the  morning, 
that  a  spirit  of  hosHlity  was  alive ; 
and  that  the  rural  populi^n  were 
disposed  to  obstruct  our  progress ;  nay 
perhaps,  if  they  saw  a  prospect  of 
success,  to  attack  us.  Hookey,  it 
seemed  probable,  was  the  prime 
mover;  and  I  felt  satisfied  we  should 
see  him  again.  I  wasforfromHunk- 
ing  he  had  the  concurrence  of  the 
French  authorities ;  nor  do  I  think  so 
now.  He  would  doubHess  have  been 
delighted  to  ease  us  of  part  of  our 
cash;  and  probably,  like  other  dis- 
tinguished agitators,  he  was  agitating 


on  his  own  aoeouat.    Ho 

might  be,  it  was  dearly  inemnbeitt  ob 

us  to  have  our  eyes  open,  and  to  hm 

pfepared,  if  needful,  to  take  oar  own 

part. 

Nor  co«ld  we  foel  wholly  satisfied 
in  other  respects.    In  onr  interooviBe 
with  the  inhabitants  genera^,  we  did 
not,  it  is  true,  detect  tokens  of  hosts* 
lity,  or   even  experience  mdoiesa. 
Still  there  was  miqaesttonably  a  great 
idteraHon  of  manner,  sinoe  we  had 
advanced  beyond  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  Allied  forces  before  Bay- 
onne.    This  I  noticed  in  the  momin^r- 
But  at  the  dose  of  the  day^s  journey  it 
was  still  more  observable.    Whatevo* 
we  api^ed  for,  indeed,  we  obtained — 
billets,    accommodatioQs,    in    short 
everything  usually  required  by  tro<^)s 
on  a  mardi.     But  nothing  was  given 
with  alacrity ;  we  seemed  to  have  got 
into  a  cooto climate.    Isnpposemoet 
of  my  readers  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Frenchman  who  wishes  to 
please,   and  <me  who  has  no  such 
amiable  ambiHon.    By  Hm  demea^ 
nour   and    looks   of    the    younger 
brandies,  too,  we  may  someHmes 
discover  how  Hie  beads  of  a  family 
really  stand  Infected  towards  us ;  and 
here,  in  the  houses  which  I  entered, 
nothing  struck   me  more  than  the 
deportment  of  the  children.     Their 
distant  and  suspidous  glances  seemed 
to  perform  the  part  of  tell-tales ;  one 
could  almost  guess  what  kind  of  a 
GonversaHon  respecting  Us  Angkm* 
had  x^viously  passed  in  the  fomily. 
One  phicky  litHe   follow   appeared 
dressed  out  as  a  soldier.   I  tapped  his 
sword,  and  asked  him  what  that  was 
for.  He  gravdy  replied,  '*  To  kill  you." 

The  occurrences  of  the  day  seemed 
to  remind  us,  that  we  were  not  to 
regard  our  remainii^  journey  to  head^ 
quartos  as  a  m^e  pwrty  of  pleasure ; 
and  Hiose  of  the  morrow  were  quite  in 
accordance  with  this  impression. 
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▲  vanox  ov  186<K 

I. 

Within  tiiie  groenwood  as  I  walkedt 

Upon  a  summer's  day, 
I  aaw  a  viaioii  wondeifnl. 

That  filled  me  with  dismay. 
Beneath  the  spreading  shadow 

Of  a  tall  and  stately  tree. 
Was  a  band  of  porkers  gathered. 

Granting  fierce  as  fieroe  could  be. 
They  were  rough  and  bristly  mwMterBi 

With  an  aspect  most  obscene ; 
And  they  trampled  to  a  dunghill 

All  the  fair  and  comely  green. 
Hideous  tusks,  and  sharply  whetted, 

Did  the  savage  creatures  bear ; 
And  their  flanks  were  thick  incrnited 

With  the  droppings  of  their  lair. 

n. 

AboTO,  the  mighty  brandieg  spread 

From  out  the  parent  stem ; 
And  lo  1  I  saw  a  Mannikin 

High  perched  on  one  of  them. 
His  face  was  pale,  Ma  cheeks  were  white ; 

He  sate  in  utter  woe ; 
It  seemed  he  durst  not  venture  down. 

For  fear  of  those  below. 
But  anon  he  shook  the  branches, 

And  down  the  acorns  fell, 
And  then  the  beasts  rushed  forward, 

Each  with  a  horrid  yell. 
Bight  sharp  and  savage  was  the  grunt, 

Though  plentiful  the  food : 
So  sate  Uie  lonely  Mannikin 

Within  the  lonely  wood. 

in. 

But  as  I  tarried,  wondering  much 

To  see  the  little  man, 
A  gleam  of  light  came  o'er  his  face : 

It  seemed  some  canning  plan 
Bose  up  within  him,  for  he  grinned 

And  nodded  to  himself. 
Then  grinned  again  and  chuckled, 

Like  a  sly  and  naughty  elf. 
And  then  I  marked  him,  stealthily 

From  out  his  belt  withdraw 
A  weapon  in  the  morning  light. 

That  glittered  like  a  saw ; 
And  straight  astride  a  heavy  branch 

Bight  nimbly  clambered  he, 
And  sawed  away  most  buaUy, 

Between  him  and  the  tree  1 
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TV. 

Then  longer  from  accosting  him 

I  could  not  well  forbear — 
"  What,  ho,  thou  foolish  Mannikin ! 

What  art  thon  doing  there? 
A  little  deeper,  and  'tis  plain 

The  branch  must  downward  go, 
And  down  with  it  the  carpenter 

Unto  the  beasts  below ! " 
Then  answered  back  the  Mannikin —  ^ 

^*  Aha  I  Tm  light  and  strong  : 
YonUl  see  me  scramble  higher  np. 

And  higher  yet  ere  long. 
But  first  this  branch  I  sever,  jnst 

To  please  the  hungry  swine ; 
And  then  Til  lop  another  off— 

For  that*s  a  scheme  of  mine  !^* 

V. 

**  Forbear,  thon  naughty  Mannikin !" 

'Twas  thus  again  I  spoke — 
"  Who  was*t  gave  thee  the  liberty 

To  lop  that  stately  oak? 
^     In  strength  and  glory  it  hath  stood 

A  thousand  years  and  more, 
Still  spreading  forth  its  mighty  arms, 

As  proudly  as  of  yore. 
What  tree  hath  ever  matched  it  yet 

For  majesty  of  form  ? 
Or  yielded  such  a  sure  defence 

I^m  heat,  or  rain,  or  storm  ? 
Though  tempests  often  round  it  swept. 

It  still  hath  bravely  stood. 
Nor  ever  stooped  its  shapely  crest — 

That  monarch  of  the  wood  I 

VI. 

"And  thou^  an  ape-like  atomy, 

Perched  up  within  the  tree ! 
Shall  its  fair  limbs  be  lopped  away 

By  such  a  dwarf  as  thee  ?  " 
Yet  chattered  still  the  Mannikin — 

"  Down,  down,  the  branch  must  go ! 
The  pigs  demand  the  sacrifice — 

They're  watching  me  below. 
See — see !  they're  grunting  upwards !  ah. 

They  bare  their  tusks  at  me  1 
For  rather  than  offend  my  swine 

I  would  uproot  the  tree. 
Hush— hush,  my  darlings  I  Hush,  my  dears ! 

Here's  plenty  food  for  you — 
A  moment's  patience,  and  'tis  done ; 

The  branch  is  nearly  through  I  " 

VII. 

"  Have  done,  thou  wicked  Mannikin, 
And  hold  that  hand  of  thine ; 
I  marvel  what  Ulysses  'twas 
Set  thee  to  keep  the  swine  I 
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If  from  that  noble  forest-tree 

Thou  loppest  eveiy  shoot, 
Where,  when  another  autumn  comes, 

Will  be  the  needfol  fruit? 
rns  well  to  feed  thy  bristly  herd, 

Aj,  feed  them  to  the  fill  ; 
But  leave  the  oak-tree  unprofaned 

With  all  ito  branches  still : 
Lest,  when  the  swine  have  eaten  all 

The  food  that  thou  canst  send, 
They  take  a  horrid  fancy  next 

To  dine  on  thee,  my  friend  I'' 

vui. 

Twas  thus  I  spoke  in  warning.    Still 

The  Mannikin  said, ''  Nay !  " 
But  ever  chattered  busily, 

And  ever  sawed  away. 
I  marked  the  branch  declining  fast. 

Its  fibres  creaking  sore : 
I  heard  the  grunting  of  the  beasts 

Still  fiercer  than  before. 
High  up  into  the  air  was  thrown 

Each  erim  uncleanly  snout, 
With  wnggling  tails  and  doyen  hoofs 

They  gallop^  all  about. 
They  flung  the  mire  and  pebbles  up, 

In  their  unholy  glee. 
And  held  a  Satan*s  camiyal 

Beneath  the  fated  tree ! 


But  as  I  gazed  in  wonderment. 

The  sky  srew  dark  above ; 
A  whirlwind  sharp  and  fitfully 

Among  the  branches  drove ; 
There  was  swaying,  shrieking,  groaning, 

Throughout  the  forest  wide. 
And  the  hurricane  came  downward 

With  an  angry  angel*s  stride. 
Then,  right  across  the  welkin,  shot 

The  red  and  dazzling  levin, 
And  the  thunder  brattled  growlingly 

Within  the  dome  of  heaven. 
Twere  better  in  an  hour  like  that 

Far  off  at  home  to  be. 
Than  watching  silly  Mannikins 

Upon  the  greenwood  tree  I 


The  first  flash  scared  the  porkers ; 

Their  nasal  snort  grew  still — 
The  second  sent  them  cowering ; 

As  low-bred  monsters  will — 
The  third  with  triple  fervency, 

And  answering  peal  broke  out ; 
Then  helter-skelter  from  the  tree 

Bushed  forth  the  filthy  rout. 
I  looked  up  for  my  Mannikin — 

I  saw  him  cUnging  there 
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To  branch  tad  twig,  to  baric  aad  bough. 

The  imago  of  despair. 
And  over  as  the  gnat  blew  atroDg, 

He  clutched  with  desperate  paw. 
And  wildly  chattered  in  affright — 

''  The  fool  fiend  take  the  saw! " 

XI. 

By  Tamworth  town  a  hermit  dwella, 

Who  riddles  strange  can  read ; 
A  wizard  onee  of  dr^ded  power. 

And  versed  in  many  a  creed. 
Of  Michael  Scott  no  wilder  tales 

Have  ever  yet  been  told : 
Men  say  he  knew  the  wondYons  art 

Of  multiplying  gold. 
But  now  his  ma^c  wand  is  broke, 

His  tricksy  spirits  gone, 
And  on  a  baekward  benoh  he  aits. 

Forsaken  and  alone. 
To  him  I  went,  and  told  him  straight 

The  things  that  I  had  seen  I 
'^  O  holy  man,  I  pray  thee  say. 

What  may  this  vision  mean  ?  " 

xn. 

The  hennit  smiled — he  stroked  his  chin — 

Then  qnaintlv  answered  he, 
^^  There's  something  very  singular 

Connected  with  that  tree  1 
Once  on  a  time,  when  bark  was  dear, 

The  boughs  I  thought  to  peel, 
But  that  saaM  hnrrioane  arose 

And  tossed  me  head  o*er  heel. 
I  think  the  oak  will  last  my  time- 
But  hariL!  I  hear  the  beUI" 
With  his  left  hand  he  crossed  faimialf, 

Then  slid  into  his  cell. 
But  what  the  herd  of  porkers  wwe, 

He  never  told  to  me ; 
Nor  who  might  be  the  mAmmmm 

Was  sawing  at  the  TB£E. 
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Thobe  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Faoat  of  Goethe  (and  who  ia  not?) 
oannot  fail  to  have  observed  the 
inflaence  which  it  has  exercised  over 
several  of  our  contemporaiy  poets. 
We  do  not  infer  that  those  poets  have 
exhibited  any  signs  of  sUvish  imita- 
tion, w  that  any  other  than  an  boa- 
oorable  inflaence  has  been  exerted 
over  their  minds.  Before  them  also 
nature  and  thonght  lay  open;  they 
too  have  had  their  philosophy-^heir 
own  mode  of  solving,  or  stating,  the 
problems  of  human  life ;  and  of  the 
great  German  himself,  as  perhape  of 
all  men  of  genius,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  he  felt  more  strongly,  and  re- 
flected more  vividly  than  otheni,  the 
common  spirit  of  his  age-^the  spirit 
of  bold  inquiry,  of  discontent,  of  as- 
piration, aiid  of  doubt.  We  wonld 
merely  infer  that,  in  their  writings, 
there  is  nwch,  either  in  the  tone  ud 
temper,  or  the  structure  of  the  compo- 
sition, which  irresistibly  reminds  us  of 
the  master-piece  of  Groethe. 

In  one  respect,  however,  our  poets 
have  been  tar  from  imitating  the 
great  German.  They  share  with  him, 
more  or  less,  in  the  daring  spirit  of 
philosophical  speculation,  and  in 
those  views  of  human  life,  which  are 
expressed  either  in  the  poetic  des- 
peration of  Faust,  or  the  withering 
sarcasm  of  Mephistopheles.  They 
have  also  adopted  his  admixture  of 
various  styles  and  metres,  suited  to  a 
^diangefnl  theme  discussed  by  various 
speakers.  But  in  this  apparent  free- 
dom and  bold  diversity  of  styles, 
whether  ballad,  or  satiric  couplet,  or 
moumfol  blank  verse,  the  Gennan  is 
always  the  consummate  artisi.  His 
verse  is,  on  each  occasion,  all  that  the 
verse  sbonld  be— poHshed,  refined, 
eoireet,  according  to  its  manner  and 
its  order.  Native  critics  assure  ns, 
and  a  foreign  ear  feels  the  truth  c^ 
the  criticism,  that  the  Faust  is  as  re- 
markable for  its  mastery  of  language, 
and  perfection  of  style,  as  for  any 
other  and  higher  qualities  of  poetry. 
But  tkis  mcnt  some  of  our  English 
bards  teem  to  have  despised,  as  utterly 


guperfluoiis.  They  seem  to  contemn 
the  labours  of  the  artist.  The  oon- 
trol  which  the  poet  exercises  over  his 
own  mind,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
allow  the  fervour  of  imagination  to 
carry  him  wide  beyond  the  pale  of 
common-sense,  or  the  frenzy  of  his 
passion  to  bear  him  far  away  ttom  the 
sympathy  of  all  other  mortals;  the 
survey  andrevisal  in  a  calmer  moment 
of  what  had  been  poured  forth  in  the 
excited  hoar  of  original  compositiim : 
the  blotting  out,  the  compressing  to- 
gether, the  shading  down,  the  removal 
of  all  stumbling-blocks  to  dear  ap- 
prehension— all  those  labours,  in  ^ort, 
by  which  langui^^  is  made  translu- 
cent and  harmonious — made  to  serve 
its  doable  purpose  of  use  and  luxary, 
of  meaning  and  delight — they  throw 
aside  as  an  antiquated,  absurd,  unne- 
cessary, and  alavish  toil.  They  will 
retain  nothing,  own  nothing,  but  the 
'^  torrent  rapture "  of  original  com- 
position. The  conseqoenoe  is  evident 
and  unavoidable.  It  is  a  veiy  brief 
and  imperfeet  rapture  they  a£ford 
their  r^ers.  Theirs  is  a  very 
summer  torrent,  resembling  what  one 
often  meets  in  a  bright  day,  in  tbe 
real  landscape — very  little  stream, 
much  stone,  and  «  great  scar  in  the 
earth  left  dry,  glaring,  and  barren. 

What  are  our  ^^  ktter-dav "  poets 
dreammg  of?  Is  the  end  of  the 
world  rockoned  to  be  so  near  at 
hand  that  they  thhik  it  foify  to  build 
for  endurance  ?^idle  to  erect  their 
'^  monument  of  brass,"  when  it  and 
the  earth  will  so  soon  be  swept  away 
together?  Or  has  the  poet*s  old 
dream  of  an  immortality  of  fhme 
died  ont  with  the  superstitions  of  a 
by-gone  age,  and  no  one  in  this  phi- 
losophic era  proposes  to  himself  so 
visionary  an  object  as  a  poethumons 
renown?  We  oaonot  think  that 
poetic  genius  is  wanting.  Of  all 
explanations,  this  is  the  last  we 
should  be  disposed  to  admit.  We 
could  undertake  to  famish  frtni  poems 
sinking  rapidly  into  decay  and  obli- 
vion, many  a  passage,  and  many  « 
page,  which  would  do  faonoor  to  the 
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highest  names  in  the  calendar  of  onr 
mose-inspired  men.  We  seem  to  have 
amongst  as  good  poets  stUl,  bat  they 
have  ceased  to  prodace  good  poems. 
We  have  mach  genaine  poetry  dif- 
fased  throagh  oar  literatore,  and  not 
a  new  woriL  of  art  added  to  oar  pos- 
sessions. 

Bat  if  oar  men  of  genius  are  con- 
tented to  be  known  in  fntore  times 
(if  known  at  all)  by  some  brilliant 
extracts  only  from  cnide,  hasty,  and 
forgotten  works,  conld  they  not  con- 
trive to  write  extracts— now— for  as 
— and  leave  the  works  alone?  If 
they  have  bat  a  few  finished  pic- 
tares  to  give  OS,  if  this  is  all  their 
patience  or  their  talent  enables  them 
to  bring  to  perfection,  mast  they  really 
baild,  each  one  of  them,  a  hnee,  ram- 
bling, misshapen  edifice,  that  they  may 
paint  them  here  and  there  npon  the 
walls  ?  It  is  not  absolntely  necessary 
to  baild  a  newhonse  for  every  new 
pictare ;  althoagh,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
arts,  snch  an  idea  was  probably  enter- 
tained. Those  never-to-be-forgotten 
Chinese,  immortalised  by  Charles 
Lamb,  who,  in  the  earliest  sta^  of 
the  calinary  art,  thonght  it  reqaisite  to 
bam  down  a  hoase  every  time  a  sack- 
ing pig  was  to  be  roasted,  veiy  likely 
entertained  this  kindred  idea.  No 
donbt  the  artists  of  that  period  al- 
ways bailt  a  wall  before  they  painted 
a  landscape.  Happily  all  these  mat- 
ters have  been  simplified,  and  our 
poets  shonld  remember  this.  They 
shoald  remember  that,  in  none  of  the 
arts  is  it  necessary  to  alarm  the  whole 
country  by  a  confiagration,  in  order 
that  some  dainty  morsels  may  be 
gathered  oat  of  the  rains. 

Of  all  the  poems  which  have  lately 
come  nnder  oar  notice,  there  is  n«ne  to 
which  these  remarks  are  more  appli- 
cable than  to  Mr  Bailey's  Festus.  It 
is  the  most  extraordinary  instance 
which  oar  times,  or  we  think  any 
times  have  im)daced,  of  the  onion  of 
genaine  poetic  power  with  ntter'reck- 
lessness  of  all  the  demands  of  art,  or 
indeed  of  the  requisitions  of  common- 
sense.  It  is  **  chaos  come  again," 
but  chaoS)  withal,  with  snch  lightning 
flashes  of  real  genius  as  compel  us  to 
look  into  it.  Were  it  not  for  these 
abrupt  and  brief,  but  undoubted  dis- 
plays of  genius,  we  certainly  should 
not  be  induced  to  notice  a  woriL  which 
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so  often  degenerates  into  a  mere 
poetic  rantj  a  mere  farrago  of  distracted 
metaphors,  and  crude  metaphjrsicSt 
and  bewildering  theology ;  where  rea- 
soning and  imagination  both  run  riot 
together;  where  the  logic  is  as  insane 
as  the  maniac  fancy  that  is  dancing 
with  its  flaring  torch  about  it  Criti- 
cism, if  it  has  any  office,  or  duty,  or 
voice  left  in  the  world,  must  protest 
against  a  spjecies  of  literature  whicb 
would  set  aside  all  the  claims  of  good 
taste  and  good  sense,  in  favour  of  a 
bold,  original,  reckless  and  unregu- 
lated imaghiation.  Assuredly  it 
ought  not,  in  such  a  case,  as  it 
appears  to  have  done,  lavish  unquali- 
fied encomiums. 

Is  the  book  worth  reading? — is  a 
summary  question  often  put,  and 
with  some  impatience,  to  the  critic 
Put  here,  we  answer  decidedly,  Tes. 
Read  it  by  all  means,  and  with  the 
pencil  in  your  hand ;  for  the  probabi- 
lity is,  that  you  will  not  work  your 
way  through  it  twice^  and  there  are 
many  things  in  it  which  you  will  not 
be  content  to  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  only  once.  Read  it  by  all  means. 
Bat  this  summary  question,  and  its 
answer,  do  not  decide  the  matter.  K 
the  author,  by  longer  study  and  greater 
labour,  could  have  made  it  worth  pre- 
serving as  well  as  reading,  worth 
reading  many  tiroes — if  the  state  of 
opinion  in  the  literary  world  is  such 
that  it  encourage  the  publication  of 
hasty  and  immature  pmormanoes — 
there  is  something  wrong  here — some^ 
thing  whidi  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
rectified. 

In  his  poetic  temperament,  Mr 
Bailey  will  frequently  remind  the 
reader  of  Keats.  He  shares  the  same 
ardent  imagination  and  uncontrol- 
lable fancy — the  same,  and  perhaps 
stronger  passion— the  same  breathless 
haste  of  composition  which  Keats 
manifested  in  his  first  production ; — 
such  haste,  as  if  the  writer  feared  to 
check  himself  a  moment  in  his  head- 
long career,  lest  the  pause  shonld  be 
fatal  to  his  inspiration.  As  Mr  Bailey 
frequents  a  profounder  region  of 
thought  than  Keats  had  entered,  he 
attains,  in  his  happier  moments,  to  a 
hiffher  strain  of  poetry  than  his  less 
reflective  predecessor.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  poetic  sins  are  of  a  deeper 
dye,  greater  in  number  and  in  magni- 
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tnde.  That  laxmiance  of  metaphor, 
that  perpetaal  lestival  of  the  imagina- 
tion,  by  which  Keats  is  distinguished, 
are  classic  parity  and  abstinence  it- 
self, compared  to  the  excesses  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  author  of  Feitus 
indulges. 

Mr  Bailey  has  the  tme  poetic  fer- 
Tonr  in  him.  This,  no  one  capable  of 
enjoying  the  literatnre  of  imagination 
will  hesitate  to  acknowledge.  Mr 
Bailey  is  a  poet.  Bat  this  poem  of 
Feitus  t  Criticism  looks  aghast  at  it 
-—cannot  possibly  give  it  welcome — 
looks  at  it  with  dismay  and  perplex- 
ity. Genuine  gold  in  it,  you  say. 
Good.  Bat  what  if  a  whole  hogshead 
of  the  precious  mud  of  the  Sacramento, 
fresh  from  its  natiye  bed,  unwashed, 
unsifted,  is  rolled  to  your  door !  Con- 
fess that  the  present  is  somewhat  em- 
barrassing. A  single  handful  of  the 
bullion  would  have  been  so  much 
better. 

In  dissecting  the  plot,  and  analys- 
ing the  materials  of  this  poem,  a  critic 
might  find  innumerable  occasions  for 
satire  and  for  ridicule.  We  shall  not 
ayail  ourselyes  of  any  such  opportu- 
nities. Perhaps  we  haye  no  calling 
for  this  part,  and  are  resisting  no 
temptation  in  refusing  to  be  satirical. 
But,  indeed,  the  critic  is  not  property 
thesathist.  The  satirist  is  akeady 
there — in  the  outer  world ;  he  exists 
in  eyery  man  of  keen  sense  in  whom 
jud^ent  preponderates  oyer  those 
feehngs  to  which  the  poet  applies 
himself.  The  critic  steps  in  between 
this  satirist  and  the  poet — steps  in  to 
mediate.  He  tells  the  shrewd  and 
Intelligent  man  of  the  world,  prompt 
to  detect  the  ridiculous  aspect  of 
things,  that  if  he  really  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  a  class  of  feelings  based 
much  upon  imagination— if  he  has  no 
admiration,  approaching  to  enthusi- 
asm, for  the  beautiful  in  the  yisible, 
and  for  the  tender  and  heroic  in  the 
moral  world— the  page  of  the  poet  Is 
not  fbr  him :  instead  of  sneering  and 
condemning,  he  has  but  to  shut  up 
the  book  and  depart.  On  the  other 
side,  he  tells  the  poet  that  he  does  not 
write  fbr  his  own  solitary  heart,  or 
for  the  ears  of  two  or  three  of  pecu- 
liar and  kindred  temperament,  who 
will  forgiye  eyerything,  so  that  some 
&yourite  chord  be  touched.  He  tells 
him  that  he  wiU  mould  his  yerse  to 


little  purpose,  if  he  fail  to  secure  the 
attention  of  judicious,  as  well  as  gen- 
tle and  Imag^natiye  readers ;  and  that 
it  is  unwise  in  him  wantonly  to  incur 
the  ridicule  of  men  whom  a  little  more 
sobriety  of  thought  would  haye  added 
to  his  listening  and  admiring  audience. 
He  tells  him  that  imagination  ought 
not  to  be  diyorced  from  sense,  and 
that  distracted  metaphors  ought  not 
to  be  seen  wandering  about,  with 
nothing  to  illustrate;  that  it  is  not 
well  to  write  with  wilful  obscurity ;. 
nor  to  torture  the  ear  with  discord ; 
nor  perplex,  and  weary,  and  unfit  for 
the  enjoyment  of  what  is  really  ex- 
cellent, by  a  perpetual  exaggeration 
which  borders,  if  it  is  not  quite 
within,  the  region  of  hyperbole. 

One  must  l^  pardoned  for  repeat- 
ing the  yery  rudiments  of  criticism  to 
some  of  the  headstrong  writers  of  our 
day.  A  lucid,  correct,  harmonious 
style— they  haye  forgotten  what  it 
means — what  yirtue  there  is  in  it. 
They  speak,  or  think,  of  It  as  of  some 
matter  of  antiquated  prejudice— of 
stale,  conyentional  obseryance.  It  Is 
no  matter  of  conyention ;  it  is  the 
liying  source  of  a  calm  perpetual  gra- 
tification. It  is  the  music  of  the 
printed  book.  It  is  that  which  makes 
reading  a  delight,  as  well  as  a  neces- 
sary task.  It  Is  that  which  makes 
another^s  thought,  to  the  mind,  what 
the  yisible  object  is  to  the  eye — seen 
without  effort,  and  seen  dad  with 
beauty,  as  weU  as  distinguished  by 
form  and  position.  Whether  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poet  be  of  a  calm  and  gen- 
tle, or  of  a  grand  and  sublime  de- 
scription, this  charm  of  beautiful  com- 
position ought  always  to  accompany 
It.  The  theory  is  false  which  sepa- 
rates beauty  from  sublimity.  The 
wing  of  the  eagle  is  not  less  graceful 
than  that  of  the  smallest  bird  which 
flutters  from  bough  to  bough,  or  from> 
flower  to  flower ;  nor  is  his  flight  less 
smooth,  in  his  stormy  altitudes,  than 
the  slow  sailing  of  unrufi9ed  swans  in 
their  peaceftd  element.  And  as  the 
pleasure  attendant  upon  distinct  and 
melodious  language  is  of  itself  of  the 
calm  and  graceful  order,  so  also  some 
degree  of  calmness  and  self-posses- 
sion should  peryade  the  mind  of  the 
poet  who  is  to  produce  it  for  us.  Not 
always  must  the  thought  flow  torrent- 
like.   Let  it  gush  with  what  preclpi- 
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totion  it  will  from  the  smitten  rock, 
but  let  the  waters  subside  and  tran- 
qnillise  a  little  before  the  prophet  in- 
vites OS  to  d4>  our  thirsty  lips  into  the 
stream.  Let  the  hoar  of  reflection 
follow  at  due  intervaL  Not  always  is 
the  poet  to  be  in  the  full  tempest  of 
original  composition; — as,  however, 
Mr  Bailey  seems  to  think,  both  by 
his  practice  and  the  advice  he  gives 
in  his  drama  to  the  Student'— 


Bx^pkifis,  in  the  baidncfls  and  ragged* 
ness  of  bis  verse. 

*'  It  is  time  that  somethixig  should  bo  doac  for 
tiiepoor.^ 

Who  would  imagine  that  this  was  a 
line  of  poetry  ?  It  is,  however;  mad 
forms  the  commencement  of  a  speech 
of  Lucifer's.  The  whole  epeoch  M- 
lowsinthesamestyleofcompodtkm: — 


"Once 
Begun,  work  thou  all  things  into  thy  work, 
And  set  thpelf  about  it  as  the  sea 
About  the  earth,  laakmg^Uit  day  and  nigki,^^ 

Poets  who  give  and  follow  such  ad- 
vice as  this,  grow  to  have  a  horror  of 
distinctness  of  thought  They  shrink 
from  examining  their  own  ideas,  lest 
these  shonld  turn  out  to  be  no  ideas 
at  all ;  or  perhaps  very  good  and  sen- 
sible ideas,  but  shockingly  true  and 
commonplace.  They  leave  them, 
therefore,  wlUi  the  bloom  of  obscurity 
upon  them,  and  lapse  into  the  convic- 
tion that  a  certain  degree  of  indis- 
tinctness is  inseparable  from  subtlety 
and  refinement  of  thought.  A  great 
mistake.  Your  subtle  and  refined 
thinking,  if  it  be  worth  anything,  if  it 
be  really  thinking^  must  be  distinct  to 
those  who  have  the  ability  to  percdve 
what  is  subtle  and  refined.  The  thhi- 
nest  gossamer  that  floats  upon  the  air, 
if  it  is  to  he  seen^  must  have  ao  ontlme 
as  wdl  defined  as  if  it  were  part  of  a 
ship's  cable.  But  it  is  in  vahi  to 
preach  this  doctrine  to  swh  writers- 
Tain  to  argue  that  the  imagination,  in 
its  most  ethereal  exercise,  should  still 
Itave  an  alliance  with  sense — we  do 
not  say  with  common  sense,  but  with 
^me  bitelligible  thought :  they  have 
a  dh-ect  interest  in  believing  the  con- 
trary. What !  sacrifice  this  image  I 
— silence  all  this  thunder !— throw 
away  this  new  word  we  have  just 
eohied  to  express  our  ^se  unutterable 
<x>nceptioas ! — ^nnpossibie  I 

If  these  remarks  of  ours  appear  to 
be  of  a  very  elenentaiy  character,  the 
fault  lies  with  those  who  render  their 
repetition  necessary.  Mr  Bailey,  in 
his  composition,  has  contrived  to  com- 
mit all  the  oldest  sins  in  the  newest 
kind  of  way.  He  has  not  only,  by 
the  aid  of  Qeraum  metaf^ysies,  be- 
oome  transoendently  obscure,  but  he 

'iso  emulates  Messrs  Btemhold  and 


"  Lucifer. — ^It  is  tioie  that  something  ahoold 

be  done  for  the  poor. 
The  sole  equality  on  earth  is  deaUi ; 
Now,  rich  and  poor  are  botii  diwntiiiwi 
I  am  for  indgment :  tlMt  will  aetUe  hoUk 
Nothing  18  to  be  done  without  destiuietioiu 
Death  is  the  universal  salt  of  states  ; 
Blood  is  the  base  of  all  things,  law  and  war. 
I  could  tame  this  lion  age  to  follow  me. 
I  dionld  like  tomaeadamize  the  world; 
The  road  to  Hell  wants  mendoig.^* 

We  give  another  specimen.  It  is  a 
lyrical  effusion  delivered  by  the  Angel 
of  the  Earth,  We  must  give  a  lengthy 
and  continuous  sample,  lest  it  should 
be  said  that  it  is  we  who,  by  omitting 
some  portions,  have  made  nonsense  of 
the  rest. 

<'  Angd  nfB(n^-ei^ah  •(■M 1 
Stc^  your  bright  can ! 
Stint  your  breath — 
Repent  ere  worse — 
Think  of  the  death 
Of  the  unirerse. 
Fear  doom,  and  fear 
The  fate  of  your  km-spfaere. 
As  a  corse  in  the  tomb. 
Earth !  thou  art  laid  in  doom* 
The  worm  is  at  thy  heart. 
I  see  all  things  part : — 
The  bright  air  tbieken, 
l^undeMitricken : 
Birds  from  the  Aj 
Shower  like  leaves : 
Streamlets  stop, 
Like  ice  on  eaves : 
The  sun  go  Mind: 
Swoon  the  wind 
On  the  high  hiU4of— 
Swoon  and  die : 
Barth  rear  off  her  cities 
As  a  horse  his  rider ; 
And  still,  with  e^h  dealli-^tndn, 
H«r  heart*woaiid  tear  wider: 
The  lion  Toar  and  die, 
With  his  eyeball  on  the  sky: 
The  eagle  scream. 
And  drop  like  a  beam  : 
Men  crowd  and  cry, 
«  Out  en  this  deathfol  die«oi !  * 
A  low  doll  sound— 
Tis  the  nsarch  of  many  houM 
Under  ground : 
tJp!  and  they  fling, 
Like  a  fly's  wing, 
OffthamthagmygiHiiiAuHi; 
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Hmv  sit  in  thtir  baen — 

Ftihtr  And  molhtr, 

Man  Mid  wife, 

Sister  and  brother. 

As  in  life ; 

Lndj  and  Iotot — 

liove  all  orer* 

Their  fleeh  re-Appears — 

Their  hearU  beat— 

Their  ejes  have  tears : 

Woe — ^woe  I 

Do  thej  speak  ? 

Stir?    No. 

Tongues  irere  too  weak, 

Save  to  repeat 

'Woet' 

Bot  they  smile 

In  a  while,"  *c.— (P.  84.) 

In  these  days,  when  it  is  said  that 
▼erse  has  hard  matter  to  keep  its 
groand,  and  is  thought  to  be  going 
altogether  into  disrepute,  is  it  wise  to 
give  ns  snch  verse  as  this  ?  Or  was 
it  well  to  conjnre  up  angelical  or  sa- 
peraatnral  persons  to  repeat  it  ?  Or, 
again,  is  it  wise  of  one,  who  really 
has  poetic  power,  to  abuse  it  in  sack 
rant  and  hyperbole  as  the  following  ? 
We  quote  from  a  part  of  the  po^n 
where  the  author  is  dealing  with  the 
most  popular  and  favourable  subject 
a  reflective  poet  could  select.  Festus, 
under  pretence  of  giving  an  account  of 
another,  describes  his  own  early  emo* 
tions  at  his  first  intercourse  with 
nature  and  with  life — those  emotions 
which  made  a  poet  of  him.  Our  ex- 
tract leads  off  with  a  noble  line,  as 
happy  as  it  is  bold  —  *^A11  tilings 
talked  thoughts  to  him;*'  and  we 
would  wish  to  rescue  from  apparent 
eensure  the  fine  expression  for  the 
sky— "The  blue  eye  of  God."  For 
the  rest,  it  is  what  we  have  attempted 
to  diaracterise  as  poetical  roiU— ima- 
gination grown  raving  and  delirious. 

«<AU  Oingi  talked  thongfats  to  him!— Hie 

•ea  went  mad, 
And  the  wind  whined  as  twcre  in  pain,  to 

show 
Each  one  his  meaning  ;  and  Ike  awful  ttm 
Tkmndend  hn  tkougkU  in(okim;tMd  at  night 
The  stMS  woold  whisper  thein,  the  moon  ^h 
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The  spirit  speaks  all  tongues  and  understands; 
Both  GK>d*s  and  angels^  man^s,  and  all  dumb 

things, 
Down  to  an  insect*s  inattrenkte  hum. 
And  an  taawdible  otipm.    And  it  was 
The  apirii  spake  to  him  of  everTtfasBg ; 
AAd  with  the  moonj  eyes,  like  those  wo  see, 
ThoBsands  on  thousands,  crowding   air  in 

dreams, 
looked  into  hnn  iti  mightj  meanings,  till 


Ho  felt  the  power  fulfil  him.  m  a  el^md 

In  eyery  Jibre  feels  the  forming  wind; 

He  spake  the  world*ft  one  tongue :  in  earth 

andheaTen 
There  is  but  one  ;  it  is  the  word  of  truth. 
To  him  the  eje  let  out  its  hidden  meaning  ; 
And  Toung  and  old  made  their  hearts  over  to 

him  ; 
And  thoughts  were  told  to  him  as  unto  none. 
Save  one,  who  heareth,  said  and  unsaid,  all. 
And  his  heart  held  these  as  agrate  its  gleeds. 
Where  others  warm  them. 
Student,  I  would  I  had  known  him. 

Feshts, — All  things  were  inspiration  unto 

him : 
Wood,  wold,  hill,  field,  sea,  city,  solitude, 
And  crowds  and  streets,  and  man  where^  be 

was ; 
And  the  blue  eye  of  God  which  is  above  us ; 
Brook-bounded  pine  spinnies,  where  spirits 

flit; 
And  haunted  pits  the  rustic  hurries  bj. 
Where  cold  wet  ff hosts  sit  rm^tn^  jin^wa  hells  ; 
Old  orchards^  leaf- roofed  aisles    ana    red« 

cheeked  load ; 
And  the  blood-coloured  tears  whore  jew-trees 

weep 
O'er  churchyard  graves,  like  murderers  re- 
morseful.** 

The  same  most  favourite  subject — 
of  the  early  feelings  of  a  poet— he 
encounters  in  anoUier  scene  of  the 
drama,  where  he  meets  the  very  Muse 
herself.  We  prefer  to  select  from 
these  parts,  because,  though  more 
extraordinary  passages  might  be  found 
elsewhere,  yet  on  those  occasions  the 
extraordinary  or  unsuitable  nature  of 
his  theme  may  be  thought  to  have 
betrayed  him  into  the  violent  style  of 
writing  we  have  to  condemn.  Festus 
meets  the  Muse  in  some  one  of  the 
happy  planets  that  he  visits.  She 
speaks  in  rh3rme.  We  give  a  part  <^ 
her  address,  and  part  of  the  answer  of 
Festus.  Bat  first  we  must  premiset 
that  the  Muse  had  that  morning 
watched  a  particular  ray  of  light,  as  it 
travelled  from  the  sun  to  the  earth-r- 
had  ^^  listened'^  to  this  ray,  and  re- 
ports what  it  said  upon  its  unwilling 
journey  downwards.  She  then  sees 
this  ray  enter  a  cottage  ^here  a  young 
poet  is  sitting,  and  in  this  original 
manner  introdnoes  her  description : — 

**Muse,  A  boyish  bard 

Sate  suing  night  and  stars  for  his  reward. 
The  sunbeam  swerved  and  grew,  a  breathiqg, 

dim. 
For  Qto  first  time,  as  it  lit  and  looked  on  him: 
His  fopsbead  faded-^pale  kts  lip,  and  dij— < 
Hollow  his  cheek^and  (ever-fed  his  ere. 
Clouds  lay  about  his  brain,  as  on  a  hilL 
Quick  with  the  thunder  thought  and  lightning 

wilL 
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His  clenehed  hand  shook  from  its  mora  than     large  porUOQ  of  the  bOOk. 


midnight  clasp, 
Till  his  pen  flatterad  like  a  wineM  asp  ; 
Save  that  no  deadly  poison  blacked  its  lips : 
nVas  his  to  life-emighten,  not  eclipse  ; 
Nor  would  he  shade  one  atom  of  another, 
To  have  a  sun  his  slave,  a  jrod  his  brother. 
The  young  moon  laid  her  down  as  one  who 

dies. 
Knowing  that  death  can  be  no  sacrifice, 
For  that  the  sun,  her  god,  through  nature^ 

night. 
Shall  make  her  bosom  to  grow  great  with 

light. 
Still  he  sat.  though  his  lamp  sunk  ;  and  he 

strained 
His  eyes,  to  work  the  nightness  that  remained. 

Festut.  Yes,  there  was  a  time 

When  tomes  of  ancient  song  held  eye  and 

heart — 
Were  the  sole  lore  I  recked  of:  the  great  bards 
Of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  mine  own  master 

land. 
And  they  who  in  theHo)y  Book  are  deathless^- 
Men  who  have  vulgarised  sublimity, 
And  bought  up  trutn  for  the  nations— joar^cf  it 
As  soldiers  lotted  once  the  garb  of  God ; 
Men  who  have  forged  gods — ^uttered,  made 

them  pass  ; 
In  whose  words,  to  be  read  with  numy  a  heaving 
Of  the  heart,  is  a  power,  like  wind  in  rain : 
Sons  of  the  sons  of  Gh>d,  who,  in  olden  days. 
Did  leave  their  passionless  heaven  for  earth 

and  woman, 
Brouffht  an  immortal  to  a  mortal  breast ; 
And,  like  a  rainbow  clasping  the  sweet  earth, 
And  meltinff  in  the  covenant  of  love. 
Left  here  a  oright  precipitate  of  soul, 
Which  lives  for  ever  through  the  lines  of  men. 
Flashing  by  fits,  like  fire  from  an  enemy*s 

front: 
Whose  thoughts,  like  bars  of  sunshine  in  shut 

rooms. 
Mid  gloom,  all  glory,  win  the  world  to  light ; 
Who  make  their  very  follies  like  their  souls  ; 
And,  like  the  young  moon  with  a  ragged  edge, 
Still  in  their  imperfection  beautiful ; 
Whose  weaknesses  are  lovelyas  theirstrengths. 
Like  the  white  nebulous  matter  between  stars. 
Which,  if  not  light,  at  least  is  likest  light'' 

We  do  not  attempt  to  analyse  these 
passages,  it  would  take  np  too  much 
space ;  and  the  reader,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  can  do  it  for  himself.  Neither 
have  we,  except  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, resorted  to  the  usual  expedient 
of  marking  in  italics  all  we  woidd  cen- 
sure, for  almost  the  whole  of  our  ex- 
tracts would  then  have  been  printed 
in  italics.  Of  course  there  is  some- 
thing better  than  this  in  the  poem,  or 
we  should  not  have  given  it  such  praise 
as  we  have ;  but  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  that  is  worse.  The  various  spe- 
cimens we  have  presented  are  no  bad 
average  of  what  constitutes  a  very 


[April, 

Tetthisk 

the  poem  which,  we  are  tdd,  has  been 
received  with  most  applausive  wel- 
come, both  by  the  public  mid  the 
critics  1  In  the  edition  we  have  before 
us — the  third,  and,  we  believe,  the 
latest — there  is  appended  at  the  oon- 
dnsion  a  series  of  laudatory  extracts 
from  Reviews  and  Magazines,  and 
also  of  opinions,  most  eulogbtic,  given 
by  men  of  literary  celebrity.  In  what 
shape  these  last  were  origmally  ex- 
pressed, whether  in  print  or  in  private 
letter,  we  are  not  informed.  If  ex- 
tracts from  private  letters,  thoagh 
doubtless  published  with  the  writer's 
permission,  their  publication  strike  us 
as  a  novelty,  even  in  these  advertising 
days.  Mr  Tennyson  is  set  down  as 
saying— "I  can  scarcely  trust  my- 
seu  to  say  how  much  I  admire  it, 
for  fear  of  falling  into  extravagance." 
Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton  spc^  with 
more  caution — **A  most  remarkable 
poem,  of  great  beauty,  and  greaterpro- 
mise.  My  admiration  of  it  is  deep 
and  sincere."  Ebenezer  Elliott  ex- 
claims— ^*It  contains  poetry  enough 
to  set  upjifty  poets."  The  ladies  are 
still  more  enthusiastic  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall 
outbids  Mr  Elliott.  ''  There  is  matter 
enough  in  it  to  float  a  hundred  volumes 
of  the  usual  prosy  poetry.  It  contains 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  things  I 
ever  read."  Eulogistic  extracts  from 
Beviews,  and  Magazines,  and  news- 
papers, follow  in  abundance ;  it  is  a 
universal  clapping  of  hands  and  shout 
of  triumph.  The  whole  vocabulary  of 
applause  is  exhausted.  An  American 
critic  ^^  classes  it  with  the  Uiad^  and 
Macbeth,  and  Paradise  Lost !"— a  clas- 
sification not  quite  so  lucid  as  it  is 
flattering.  Our  more  sober  and  Dis- 
senting brethren  seem  to  have  par- 
doned all  its  heresies,  or  not  to  have 
seen  them,  in  the  dazzling  and  unin- 
termitting  blaze  of  its  genius.  Its 
critics  catch  the  tone  of  their  applaud- 
ed poem,  and  speak  in  hyperbolics,  as 
the  only  language  capable  of  express- 
ingthe  intensity  of  their  admiration. 
"  Who,"  exclaims  one,  "that  has  ever 
read  Festus,  has  forgotten  that  prodi- 
gious poem  ?  Tou  find  in  it  all  contra- 
dictions reconciled — all  improbabiHties 
accomplished—aU  opposites  pmred^ 
all  formulas  swallowed — all  darings  of 
thought  and  language  attempted ''—a 
rapture  of  criticism,  which  took  us 
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with  much  surprise,  when  we  saw 
the  respectable  authority  attached 
to  it. 

Well,  let  the  reader  now  turn 
back  to  the  specimens  we  have  given 
him — or  look  into  the  poem  itself— 
he  may  take  up  whole  handfnls  of  the 
same  description.  Has  all  sincerity, 
all  truth  and  candour,  died  out  of 
criticism?  Or,  because  it  stands  on 
record  that  some  judgments  too  severe 
were  lately  passed  on  the  first  e£forts 
of  youthful  genius,  has  criticism  be- 
come all  at  once  exceeding  timid,  quite 
tame,  humbled,  and  subdued  ?  Are  we 
so  aMd  of  being  thought  blind  to  novel 
and  original  displays  of  genius,  that  we 
are  all  resolved  to  praise — to  do  noth- 
ing but  praise — as  the  only  safe  course 
to  pursue?  Some  have  entertained 
angels,  it  seems,  unawares,  and  enter- 
tained them  but  rudely  ;  therefore, 
henceforth,  let  us  do  homage  to  every 
new  comer — the  more  mysterious,  the 
more  homage.  Such  a  stir,  it  appears, 
has  been  made  about  the  obtuseness  of 
reviewers  to  the  more  subtle  or  sub- 
lime beauties  of  poetry,  that  the  poor 
critic  dares  not  use  his  own  eyes — ^nor 
tell  what  he  sees  with  them — nor 
whisper  what  he  does  not  see. 

Hans  Andersen,  in  one  of  his  tales 
for  children,  tells  an  admirable  story, 
how  two  rogues  pretended  to  weave 
for  the  royal  person  a  tissue  of  gold 
and  silk,  of  a  novel  and  most  beautiful 
description.  It  had,  however,  this 
peculiar  property — it  was  invisible  to 
fools.  Of  course,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  every  one  at  court  saw  and  was 
charmed  with  its  surpassing  beauty. 
The  rogues  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it : 
pensions  from  the  crown,  applause 
from  all  the  world.  They  threw  an 
empty  shuttle  through  an  empty  loom, 
and  the  connoisseurs  and  critics  look- 
ed on  with  intense  delight,  and  out- 
rivalled  each  other  in  extolling  the 
growing  splendours  of  this  exquisite 
fabric.  Wonderful !  Prodigious ! 
Poetry  for  fiftv  1  Poetry  for  a  hun- 
dred I    Prodigious!    Wond^ful! 

'  But  we  have  not,  all  this  time,  giyen 
any  account  of  the  plot  or  purpose  of 
Festus.  It  is  a  hard  task,  but  it  must 
be  undertaken.  In  imitation  of  the 
Faust  of  Goethe— or  say,  adoptiug, 
like  it,  the  proem  to  the  Book  of  Job— 
the  drama  opens  with  a  scene  in 
heaven,  wherein  Lucifer  appears,  and 


asks  permission  to  tempt  Festus.  The 
mortal  whom  the  Spirit  of  Evil  here 
selects  for  his  especial  temptation,  has 
the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  con- 
tempt for  human  life,  which  distin- 
giish  the  whole  family  of  the  Fausts. 
Qt  whereas  the  Grerman  poet  adopted 
a  philosophical  indi£ferentism  as  his 
position,  or  standing-point,  from  which 
to  survey  the  sceue  of  human  life  and 
of  human  thought,  Mr  Bailey  has  a 
positive  and  very  intricate  creed  to 
enunciate,  and  has  made  his  poem  a 
vehicle  for  teaching  a  dogmatical  system 
of  theology,  which,  if  not  altogether 
orthodox,  certainly  does  not  fail  from 
the  paucity,  or  the  too  great  simplicity, 
of  its  doctrines.  Instead  of  doubt,  we 
have  a  heresy.  A  most  extraordinary 
medley  of  Christian  tenets  and  trans- 
cendjBntal  or  Hegelian  metaphysics,  is 
taught,  and  chiefly  by  the  devil  him- 
self! Lucifer,  who  assumes  at  first 
something  of  the  mockiug  vein  of  Me- 
phistopheles,  proves  to  be  a  learned 
professor  of  Gdttingen  or  Berlin,  and 
the  preacher  of  a  veiy  refined  and 
spiritual,  though  somewhat  heterodox, 
Christianity.  When  we  add  that — in- 
terweaving, as  it  were,  some  scenes 
from  quite  a  different  drama,  on  the 
loves  of  the  angels — Mr  Bailey  has  re- 
presented his  great  Spirit  of  Evil  fall- 
ing desperately  in  love  with  a  mortal 
maid,Elis8a—"  sighing  like  furnace" — 
outheroding  mere  human  lovers — ^yet 
jilted,  and  suffering  (as  it  seems  in  a 
most  genuine  manner)  the  pangs  of 
despised  passion — our  readers  will  be 
prepared  to  agree  with  us  that  never 
was  so  strange  a  Satan  conceived  or 
delineated,  either  in  prose  or  verse. 

The  drama  opens,  as  we  have  said, 
in  heaven. 

u  G?od.— What  wouldBt  thon,  Lucifer? 
Lucifer,  There  is  a  youth 

Among  the  sons  of  men,  I  fain  vrould  have 
GHren  up  whollj  to  me. 
God.  He  ia  thine, 

To  tempt. 

Luc^er,    I  thank  thee.  Lord ! 
Oixf,  Upon  his  soul 

Thou  hast  no  power.    All  iouls  are  mine  for 
oyer 

This  ultimate  salvation  of  all  man- 
kind, and  of  all  peccant  spirits,  is  a 
conspicuous  doctrine  of  Mr  Bailey's. 
The  law  of  universal  necessity  is  an- 
other. One  might  suppose  that  this 
announcement  of  the  decreed  salva- 
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Hon  of  FMos  wovld  mdlify  tke  par- 
iBlflsion  given  to  Satan  to  tempt  him, 
aadindnce  that  s^mi  to  relinquiah  his 
hqMless  scheme.  Bat  the  seocmd  doc^ 
trine  of  i^iiloeophieal  necessity  aasiita 
hb  in  explaining  the  conduct  of  Lnci* 
ibr.  He,  being  a  consistent  and  en^ 
lii^tened  Neoeesarian,  knows  that  he 
mnst  fail  in  his  attempt,  but  knowa 
^Iso  that  he  most  make  it — knows 
that  he  mnst  act  according  to  his  na- 
tm;e,  and  incessantly  strive  to  rnin, 
vitiate,  and  destroy. 

The  next  scene  brings  us  down  to 
earth,  and  introduces  us  to  Festus. 
And  here  the  reader  naturally  expects 
a  series  of  temptations  on  the  part  of 
1^  Evil  Spirit,  of  struggles,  lapses, 
and  repentances  on  the  part  of  tiie 
mortal.  But  no  such  thii^  The 
strangest  relationship  imagSiable  is 
established  between  the  two.  The 
Spirit  of  Evil  reveals  to  Festus  all 
manner  of  profound  knowledge,  meta- 
phjrsical  and  theological ;  carries  him 
np  into  heaven,  where  he  learns  that 
his  own  name  is  written  in  the  Book 
of  Life;  conveys  him  through  all 
space,  into  the  sun,  the  planet^  hdl. 
Hades,  and  even  invests  him  with  the 
privilege  of  ubiquity;  peribrma,  in 
short,  every  service  which  so  potent  a 
si»rit  oouki  render  to  an  ambitions 
mortal.  With  respect  to  moral  de- 
linquency, the  only  blemish  in  the 
character  of  Festus  is  a  certain  in- 
constancy in  love.  His  passion  is  of 
a  tender,  imaginative,  and  ennobling 
character;  but  he  transfers  it  from 
one  beanty  to  another  with  unpardon- 
able levity.  He  is  a  sort  of  poetical 
or  sentimental  Don  Juan  :  Angela, 
Clara,  Helen,  Elissa,  by  turns  kindle 
his  amorous  devotion.  But  this  faith- 
less and  too  redundant  worship  of 
woman^s  beauty,  is  not  brought  shout 
in  any  manner,  by  the  instigation  or 
the  aid  of  Lucifer.  This  inconstant 
tempar  he  had  already  manifested, 
and  ffiven  the  worst  example  of,  be- 
fore his  acquahitance  with  the  great 
tempter.  The  saddest  fault  he  is 
chargeable  with,  his  abandonment  of 
Angda,  has  been  already  committed. 
Nay,  this  inomstan^  in  love  is 
manifested  on  the  last  occasion  nmofa 
to  the  annovance  of  Lndler,  who  is 
driven,  bv  Ute  superior  attractions  of 
his  pupu,  from  the  affiootions  of 
Elissa.  We  hear  Festus  very  magna* 


Fmimt.  [AprB, 

ninowly  paidoniBg  tiie  Evfl  One  for 


having  teimited  him ;  bat  it  appears 
to  us  that  Lucifer  had  more  reason  to 
complain  of  his  friend  Festus,  than 
Festus  of  Liicif<v.  At  the  very  dooe 
of  the  drama,  Festus  is  placed,  wa 
know  not  how,  on  the  ihicmB  of  all 
the  world! — ^an  elevation  dangerous 
enou^.  But  ho  hdds  it  only  for  a 
single  day.  He  has  no  opportunity  for 
the  abuse  <^  power,  and  hia  aspira- 
tiona  for  possessing  it  have  been  of 
the  purest  description.  Just  before 
hia  elevation,  he  has  most  devootly 
exclaimed— 

<«  Lord  I    T3iOfL  knowMt  iiM  th»  povcr  I 

seek 
Is  but  for  oUien*  good,  and  Tliiiie  own  glorj. 
And  the  detire  for  it  inspired  hj  Thee. 
SoiiMmeMliiseiC' 

The  Spirit  of  Evil  has  asked  pa*- 
mission  to  tempt  Festus,  but  he  oc- 
cupies himself  with  teadiing  a  sys- 
tern  of  divinity,  an  improved  and 
transcendental  Christiani^.  He  does 
all  in  his  power  to  elevate  uie  thoughts 
of  hia  pupil,  and  to  enlarge  the  bouids 
(^  his  knowledge—enables  him  to  ex* 
pl<M«  the  whole  universe,  and  solve 
the  most  profound  mysteries.  His 
talk  is  wild  at  times;  he  retains  a 
diabolic  taste  for  conflagraticms,  and 
the  burning  up  of  worlds,  which, 
in  this  civil&ed  epoch,  he  might  have 
laid  aside,  with  his  horns  and  tail ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  he  appears  in  the 
light  ii  a  most  edifying  companion, 
and  a  most  serviceable  i^irit  Any 
young  gentleman  who,  not  satisfied 
with  seeing  the  world,  should  be 
desirous  <»  travelling  through  the 
universe  as  well,  might  reasonably 
congratulate  himself  on  such  a  guide 
and  companion.  The  title  of  some  of 
the  Semes  will  alone  show  what 
glorious  revelations  await  those 
fovoured  mortals  whom  the  Devil 
thinks  proper  to  tempt.  We  have 
Soene^  the  Surface;  scene^  the  Centre; 
soenej  Space;  eceae^  Heaoen;  acene^Heli; 
scency  the  Shiee;  acene^  Elsewhere; 
scene^  Everywhere!  These  localities,  if 
such  they  are,  could  not  possildy  be 
described  with  a  more  sublime  con- 
tempt for  detaiL 

One  of  the  earliest  scenes,  however, 
of  the  drama,  takes  place  in  the 
hnmbter  precincts  of  a  Countrjf  Town, 
and  strange  enough  is  the  part  which 
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Lucifer  and  F«fiiiiA  cnaet  before  a 
xramlmr  of  pec^le  gathered  toge^ier 
in  the  market-place.  Ludfer  deliTers 
a  sermon  to  them  in  the  style  of  Maw- 
worm;  andFestna  p^orma  his  part 
in  this  divine  service,  by  delivering  a 
long,  and  apparently^  serious  prayer, 
ifhich,  fbr  aught  we  see,  might  be 
adopted  by  any  Dissentixig  minister 
desuDns  of  varying  his  extempore 
efifhsions.  If  there  is  any  heresy, 
there  is,  at  all  events,  no  poetry  in  it 
which  ha  wonld  find  it  necessary  to 
omit.  But  both  these  spesJrers  soon 
ascend  to  higher  regions  of  specula- 
tion, and  to  higher  regions  of  the 
universe.  They  ascend  into  heaven— 
Lacifer  still  being  aUe,  it  seemS)  to 
met  here  as  master  of  the  ceremo- 
niee. 


**  iMftr.  K^'\ma%  God !  I  come  to  Thta 

agaiii, 
KoreaBwaloBtt.    Mirtilitj  b  faicik 
Thonlwd^ft  me  do  mj  will,  and  I  h«ve  dMod 
To  do  it.    I  have  bronght  him  up  to  heaven. 
OodL   Thoa  canit  not  do  iHiat  is  not  irilled 

to  be. 
Sons  are  made  up  of  atonn ,  heayen  of  sonlfl  ; 
And  loala  and  rans  are  but  the  atoms  of 
The  body,  I,  God,  dwell  in.  What  wiH  tiion 
With  him  who  is  here  with  thee  P 
Luejfer,  Show  him  God. 

God,    No  bein;,  upon  part  of  whom  tiie 

corse 
Of  death  rests  •wti'eitfmijffMMtiSiadQW, 
CwDi  look  on  God  and  live. 
iMcifer,  Look,  Pestos,  look  ! 

Fe$tm.  Btemal  ftwntain  of  the  Infinite, 
Ob  whose  UCb  -  tide  the  stav  fieem  strewn 

like  bubbles, 
Foivrfv  me  that  an  stomie  of  being 
'BaOk  Bovght  to  see  its  Maker  &ce  to  &ce, 


Foisiva  me,  Loxd  I 

GccL    Rise,  mortal  1    Look  on  me. 

Fesbu,   Oh !  I  see  nothing  but  like  dazzling 

darkness. 
Lumftr,  I  knewhow  it  wonid  be.  I  am  away. 
Fmbm.  I  am  %  cnatwe,Godl   Ob,alay 

me  not. 
But  let  some  an^  take  me,  or  I  die. 
Gtniut,  Come  hither,  Festns. 
Pa*m.  Who  art  thou  ? 

Omimt.  lam 

On*  wko  hs«h  19a  been  by  thae  tern  thy  birth, 
Hqt  goanUaa  aogel,  thy  good  genins* 
Ftttug,  I  knew  thee  not  ttll  now. 
CremtMi,  I  am  never  seen 

In  the  earth*s  low  thick  light;  bnt  here  in 

haaVMi, 
And  in  the  air  which  GK>d  breathes,  lam  ekar. 
1  teU  to  God  sMh  night  thy  thoughts  and 


eacth  a»d 


Fmtm.    And  this  .is  heamiu      Lead   on. 

Will  God  forgive, 
That  I  did  long  to  see  Him  ? 
Otnius,  It  is  the  strain 

OfaUhWjhsoirititowvdsHim.    .     .     . 
Comoi  I  wul  sbofw  thae  Heaven  and  all 

angels. 
Lo  I  the  recording  angel. 
Pattu,  Him  I  see 

High  seated,  and  the  pen  wiffain  his  hand 
Plwm&i  UU  a  storm-porieHdinff  chud  vUeh 


Half  over  heaven^  and  swift,  in  ose  divine, 

As  18  a  warrior^s  spear ! 

Gemitu.  And  there  the  Book  of  Life  which 

holds  the  names. 
Formed  out  in  starry  brillianis,  of  God*» 

sons — 
The  spirit-names  whiehangels  learn  by  heart 
Of  worlds  beforehand.      Wilt  thou  see  tiiino 

own? 
Fatut,  My  name  is  written  in  the  Book  of 

Life^ 
It  is  enoo^    That  constellated  word 
Is  more  to  me  and  clearer  than  all  stars. 
Henceforward  and  for  ave. 
Oemiui,  Kaise  still  thine  eyes  t 

Thy  gleaming  throne  !  —  hewn  from  that 

mount  of  light 
Whidb  was  before  created  light  or  night. 
Never  ereatted.  heaTsn's  eternal  base, 
Wheroem  God's  throne  is  *stdbKshetL— Sit 

on  it  I 
Fetktt,  Nay,  I  will  forestall  nothing  more 

than  sight.*' 

The  yarioas  scenes  of  which  the 
drama  is  composed  follow  in  no  in- 
telligible order ;  it  is  rarelj  that  one 
seems  to  lead  to  the  other.  Festns, 
after  this  extraordinary  visit  into 
heaven,  is  the  same  Festns  that  he 
was  before.  He  descends  to  earth  to 
make  raptnrons  love  to  Helen,  or  he 
wanders  throngh  all  the  worlds  of 
space,  the  same  discontented  and 
mjst&ed  mortal.  At  length,  after 
having  explored  the  whole  nniverse, 
and  apparently  escaped  from  Space 
itself,  he  is  suddenly  elevated  by 
Lncifer  to  the  throne  of  this  planet 
earth. 

" Seene,    A gaiheringof Ki»g$ and Peojolet. 
Festus  {throned.)      Princes  and  Peoples  ! 

Powers,  once,  of  eartli  I 
It  lotts  not  that  I  point  to  ye  the  path 
By  whidi  I  xaadiad  this  sole  supreme  do- 


And  watching  oW  thee  both  on 

hera, 
Pray  unto  Him  for  thee. 


This  m^MiTT^w"  of  all  mortal  might.  Elnoudi, 
That  I  am  monarch  of  the  worM — the  world. 
Let  all  acknowledge  loyally  my  laws. 
And  love  me  as  I  them  love*  It  will  be  best 
No  rise  aasinst  me  can  stand.  I  rule  of  God; 
And  am  God's  seeptM  heio.    Think  not  the 

world 
Is  greaterthan  my  nught— less  than  my  love— 
Or  that  it  stietcheth  f  oitber  thM  miae  ana* 
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KUip  I  ft  AM  kiBgi  no  loBgor.    Cast  your 

crowni 
H«r»— for  mj  footaiool.** 

In  this  wonderAil  position  he  does 
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I  and  Noeoni^,  ^^^'^ISI^  twain  in  UCb, 
Yot  ono  in  Beinf  .    lime  and  life  are  « 
Bni  intomueh  aa  natnre  ii  deitrojed 
In  God*f  assumption  to  DiTine  estate 
Of  an  especial  sool,  neeessitj 
Ends  in  extreme  original  nothingness.^' 


nothing,  nor  has  time  to  do  anything. 
He  has  no  sooner  assumed  liis  throne 
than  his  snbjecto  all  die  off.  The 
world  has  come  to  an  end. 

«Fe*<M.  Hark!  thou  fiend!  dost  hear? 
Lmd/kr,   Ay !  it  is  the  death-groan  of  the 

sons  of  men. 
Thy  subjects— King ! 

Festus,             Why  hadst  thou  this  so  soon  ?     ^  Again  the  world-soul  Toiced  itself, 
~ —     Dnmk  in  the/rm</W^ri0sof  her  n 


Lucifer,  It  is  God  who  brings  it  all  about  - 

not  I. 

/WtM.  lamnotreadT-Htnd — ^it  shall  not  be! 
Lmeifer.  I  cannot  help  it,  monarch !    and — 

it  is! 
Hast  not  had  time  for  good  ? 
Festfu,  One  day— perchance. 

Lueifir,  Then  hold  that  day  as  an  eternity. 
Festus,  All  round  me  die.    The  earth  is  one 

great  deathbed.'' 

Then  follows  a  millennium,  and, 
after  that,  Judgment  Day.  All  man- 
kind are  saved,  and  not  man  only — 
Lucifer  and  all  his  host  are  re-admit- 
ted into  Heaven.  To  Satan,  his  for- 
mer throne— which  has  been  preserved 
vacant  for  him— is  restored,  together 
with  all  his  pristine  glory.  The 
drama  ends  in  universal  and  eternal 
felicity. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  plot, 
we  may  look  a  little  closer  at  the 
philosophy  and  poetry  of  this  strange 
performance.  We  shall  touch  as 
lightly  as  Dossible  upon  that  admix- 
ture of  Hegelian  metaphysics  and 
evangelical  divinity,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  constitutes  the  speculative 
portion  of  the  work.  It  occupies, 
however,  no  inconsiderable  space  in 
the  poem.  On  one  occasion  Festus 
pours  into  the  ear  of  his  mistress,  in 
an  unbroken  harangue  of  about  nine 
hundred  lines,  the  profound  knowledge 
he  has  acquired  from  his  supernatural 
resources.  Love  is  proverbially  pa- 
tient, and  Helen  listens — at  least  does 
notinterrupt.  Here  are  some  fragments 
that  will  show  how  severely  he  must 
have  tasked  her  apprehensiou.  A 
spirit  is  speaking  in  one  of  the  innu- 
merable visions  which  everywhere 
obscure  the  poem. 

^  She  spake,  I  said,  the  spirit,  and  at  her  word 
Behold  the  heavens  were  opened  as  a  book. 
I  am  the  world-soul,  nature*s  spirit  I, 
Ere  universe  or  constellation  was. 
System,  or  sun,  or  oib,  or  element, 
IHuknesi,  or  light,  or  atom,  I  first  lived ; 


It  is  very  tantalising  to  be  so  near 
the  source  of  wisdom,  and  utterly  on- 
able  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  How  ife 
fared  with  Helen  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  for  ourselves,  it  is  in  vain  we  are 
told,— 

I 

words 


As  earth  consumes  the  golden  skiey  clouds.*^ 

These  "  fruitful  glories  "  are  to 
us  mere  darkness.  We  can  just 
gather  where  some  of  these  "  clouds," 
by  no  means  "  golden  "  to  our  vision, 
came  from.  As,  for  instance,  when  we 
hear  that — 

''  The  actual  and  ideal  meet  but  once. 
Where  pure  ia^xmibUitiet  areJacU,'** 

Or,  further  on,  when  this  world- spirit 
thus  enlightens  us : — 

"  She  stood  and  spake  intuitive  of  Heaven, 
The  World-diviniiijg[  Spirit  whilom  named. 
Now  such  as  man  is  to  himself  is  His 
Divine  idea  ;  but  the  Qod  which  is. 
Is  not  the  God  men  worship,  not  alone 
Ine£Eable,  but  inconceivable ; 
How  shall  an  atom  comprehend  the  Heaven  ? 
Two  points  men  occupy  in  space  and  time. 
And  half  exist  of  matter  and  in  form : 
Thus,  His  eiistence  is  their  opposite  ; 
And  all  is  either  (}od  or  nothmgness. 
Being  with  wmbeing  ^t^tUoaV* 

And  SO  we  aro  landed  in  the  Abso- 
lute of  Hegel ;  and  in  that  insufferable 
jargon  of  his,  by  which,  (confounding 
the  laws  of  thought  with  the  nature  qf 
thmgsy)  he  proves,  because  we  cannot 
think  of  existence  without  a  reference 
to  non-existence,  nor  think  of  non- 
existence without  the  contrasted  idea 
of  existence,  that  therefore  existence 
itself  includes  non-existence,  and  non- 
existence includes  existence,  and 
they  are  identical — (sem  ss  niclit  sein,) 

We  cannot  compliment  Mr  Bailey 
on  the  skill  he  has  displayed  in  his 
combination  of  Hegelian  philosophy 
with  his  theological  doctrines.  In 
the  followiug  extract  Lucifer  is  the 
spokesman: — 

••  Lucifer,— All  ereaiur&-mindt^  like  man's, 

are  fallible : 
The  seraph  who  in  Heaven  highest  stands 
May  &11  to  ruin  deepest    God  is  mind — 
Pure,  perfect,  sinless.    Man  imperfect  is— 
Momently  sinning.    Evil  thus  rttulte 
Frotn  ituper/ectiott. 
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Ocd  kaUknoaUrUmtei,  unle8$  To  Be 

Be  one :  ^twould  mix  him  icith  ike  things  He 

kathmade, 
Fettua,    Can  imperfectton  from  perfection 

come? 
C«n  God  m»ke  aaght  defective  ? 
lAic\fer,  How  aa^ht  else  ? 

There  are  but  three  proportioiu  in  all  things — 
Tberreater — e<^aal — less.  God  could  not  make 
A  Crad  above  himself,  nor  eqoal  with — 
Bj  nature  and  necessi^  the  highest ; 
So  if  he  make  it  must  be  lesser  minds — 
Little  and  lets  from  angels  down  to  men, 
Wheae  natures  are  imperfect,  as  his  own 
Most  be  all-perfect."* 

Here  we  have  it  stated  that  evil 
results  from,  or  is  sjnonjinons  with, 
imperfection ;  and  all  creatnre-minds 
are  necessarily  imperfect,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  inferior  to  God.  Bat  in  the 
lines  printed  in  italics,  God  is  repre- 
sented as  having  *^  no  attributes ;  " 
for  that  would  mbL  or  liken  Him  with 
what  He  creates.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  room  for  comparison  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator,  there  can  as 
little  be  inferiority  as  equality.  He 
first  finds  an  argument,  such  as  it  is, 
in  the  inalienable  perfection  of  God*s 
attributes,  and  then — embracing  the 
Absolute  of  Hegel,  (to  us  a  mere  sha- 
dowWdenies  that  God  has  attributes. 

The  contradictory  doctrines  taught 
iu  this  poem,  by  different  speakers,  or 
the  same  spe^er  at  different  times, 
are  to  be  explained,  we  presume,  by 
the  dramatic  exigencies  of  the  piece. 
We  throw  out  this  supposition,  as  a 
pnossible  ground  of  defence  or  explana- 
tion ;  but  to  us  it  seems  that  we  are 
taught  the  most  contradictory  dogmas 
by  speakers  of  equal  authority.  The 
generally  received  doctrine  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  is  asserted 
at  one  time,  and  exploded,  very  posi- 
tively, and  with  very  little  reverenco, 
at  another.  The  Scriptural  tenet  of 
redemption  is  generalised  into  a  law 
of  the  universe,  and  the  Son  of  God 
is  always  suffering  to  redeem  guilty 
planets.  Nay,  as  he  bore  suffering 
for  man,  we  are  told  that  he  bears  sin 
for  the  salvation  of  fiends : — 

^  Son  of  God,  For  men 

1  bore  with  death— for  fiends  I  bear  with 

sin; 
And  death  and  sin  are  each  the  pain  I  pa^ 
For  the  lore  which  brought  me  down  from 

Heaven  to  saye 
Both  men  and  doTils.*^ 

Yet,  if  all  creature-minds  are  neces- 
VOL.  Lxvn. — ^NO.  ccccxiv. 


sarily  imperfect,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarilv  evil,  it  is  difScult  to  understand 
in  what  the  action  of  redemption  can 
consist;  or  how  any  creature  can  be 
redeemed  from  evil,  since  evU  belongs 
essentially  to  it,  as  a  creature. 

Though  regretting  what  to  us  must 
seem  the  errors  of  Mr  Bailey,  we  have 
no  disposition  to  censure  him  very 
severely  for  any  heterodox  opinion 
he  may  have  ventured  to  express. 
As  times  go,  and  as  poets  write,  Mr 
BaQey  is  remarkable  for  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  faith,  and  the  piety  of  his 
verse.  We  would  only,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, take  from  his  hands  certain  edged 
tools  which  he  is  playing  with  too 
fantastically,  and  the  due  command  of 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired. We  would  merely  express 
our  regret  that  views  which  have  been 
dictated  by,  or  are  in  accordance  with, 
the  highest  sentiments  and  aspirations 
of  the  human  mind,  should  not  have 
been  rendered  more  harmonious  with 
themselves — more  distinct,  consistent, 
and  intelligible. 

We  extricate  ourselves  as  soon  as 
possible  from  these  thorny  discussions, 
and  turn  from  the  philosophy,  to  some 
concluding  remarks  on  the  poetry,  of 
Festus,  And  here  we  can  now  vary 
our  task,  and  relieve  our  page,  by 
selecting  some  of  those  brilliant  frag- 
ments and  admirable  passages  which, 
as  we  have  sidd,  abundantly  prove  the 
genius  of  Mr  Bailey,  and  which  make 
ns  regret  that  an  imagination  so  bold 
/ind  original  has  not  been  allied  to  a 
more  disciplined  intellect.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  the  more  daring  efforts  of  ima- 
gination that  he  displays  his  power; 
occasionally  there  are  touches  of  true 
pathos ;  and  from  time  to  time  a 
charming  picture,  the  product  of  a 
pla^l  and  tender  fancy,  will  flit  past 
ns  in  the  drear}^  mist  which  too  often 
hangs  over  the  scene. 

There  is  much  beauty  and  passion 
scattered  through  the  love  passages 
of  the  drama.    Clara  says— 

"  I  wish  we  had  a  little  world  to  oarselres. 
With  none  but  we  two  in  it. 
Fes/M.  AndifOod 

GaYe  OS  a  star,  what  oonld  we  do  with  it 
Bat  what  we  could  without  it  ?    Wish  it 

not! 
dara.  Ill  not  wish  then  for  stars :   but  I 

could  love 
Some  peaceful  spot,  where  we  might  dwell 

UUUiOWlly 

2  E 
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onrbMzts 
Ab  swalloirs  lound  <mr  roofi}  and  bleiia  their 

Bweeti 
Like  d^vrr  tended  flowerato  in  one  bed. 
#Mm.  lie  fnoetart  joj,  tke  wildeife  woe 

is  loTe  r  ^  ,      , . 

The  teint  of  earth,  the  odour  of  the  Bkies 
Is  in  it   Would  that  I  were  aught  but  man ! 
The  death  of  brutes,  the  immortality 
Of  fiend  or  angel,  better  seems  than  all 
The  doubtful  prospeeti  of  our  painted  dnit. 
And  aU  Honlitj  can  teach  la— Bear  I 
And  all  Baligiancaa  inspire  ii — ^Hope  I  *^ 

Ttn&a  chancing  his  mood,  with  a 
very  natnral  yersatili^,  Festns  says— 

«<  Here  have  I  lain  all  day  in  Uiis  man  nook. 
Shaded  by  larch'  and  hornbeam,  asn  and  yew ; 
A  liring  well  and  runnel  at  my  feet, 
And  wSd-flowers  dancing  to  some  delicate 

air; 
An  um-topped  cofamm  and  its  i^  wrea& 
RVirting  Boy  sight,  as  thus  I  lie  SAd  Ipok 
UpooTue  Uue,  unchanging,  sacred  skies : 
And  thou,  too,  gentle  ClanL  by  my  side, 
With  ligtoome  brow  and  beuning  eye,  and 

briefat 
Long  gforiooi  leeks,  which  drop  upon  thy 

cheek 
Like  gold-hued  cloud-flakes  on  the  rosy  mom. 
Oh  I  when  the  heart  is  full  of  sweets  to  over- 
flowing. 
And  ringing  to  the  music  of  its  lore, 
Who  but  an  ang^  or  a  hypoerite 
Could  QMak  or  think  of  bappier  statei?" 

The  name  of  the  fair  one"changes— 
it  is  Helen  instead  of  Clara  that  he 
now  idolises ;  but  the  passion  is  the 
same — the  intense  love  of  beauty. 
There  is  a  festival ;  he  crowns  Helen 
queen  of  the  festive  scene,  with  these 
gay  and  joyous  lines  :— 

**'Ft8tu9.  Hero— w«ar  this  wienth!  no  ruder 

crown 
Should  deck  that  dazzling  brow. 
I  crown  thee,  love  ;  I  crown  thee,  love ; 
I  crown  thee  Queen  of  me : 
And  oh!  but  I  am  a  happy  land, 
And  a  loyal  land  to  thee. 
I  crown  thee,  love ;  I  crown  thee,  love  ; 
Thou  art  Queen  in  thine  own  right ! 
Feel !  mv  heart  is  as  full  as  a  town  of  joy  ; 
Look  !  iSro  crowded  mine  eyes  with  light. 
I  crown  thee,  love ;  I  crown  thee,  love  ; 
Thou  art  Queen  by  right  divine  1 
And  thy  love  shall  set  neither  night  nor  day 
O'er  this  subject  heart  of  mine. 
I  crown  thee,  love  ;  I  crown  thee,  love ; 
Thou  art  Queen  by  the  right  of  the  stroiK ! 
And  thou  did^it  but  win  whero  thou  might'st 

havo  slain. 
Or  have  boundea  in  tiiraldom  long. 
I  crown  thee,  love ;  I  crown  thee,  lovo ; 
Queen  of  the  btwe  and  free  | 
For  I'm  brave  to  all  beauty  hot  tfaioi^  my 

lovo; 
And  free  to  all  beauty  by  thee,'* 


As  this  displays  the  bounding  gaiety 
of  love,  so  the  following  extract  n»- 
vesds  some  of  the  delirium  of  die  pms- 
sicrn:— 


"  I,  too,  could  look  on  thee  until  I 
Blind  me  with  IdaesI     Let  me  look 

longer; 
Or  change  Uie  action  of  thy  loveliness 
Lest  long  same-seemingnem  should 

maa! — 
Blind  me  irith  kisses !  ^ 

There  are  mai^  songs  lnl3Y)dmced  m 
this,  which  may  be  described  as  the 
more  terrestrial  portion  of  the  drama. 
They  are  not,  in  general,  eonmiend- 
able.  The  substance  of  tiiem  is  no 
better  nor  higher  than  love  songs  and 
drinldng  songs  are  very  property  com- 
posed of,  whilst  the  verse  is  doBtitnte 
of  that  polish,  grace,  and  haanoOT, 
which  trmes  of  this  description  onffA 
to  possess.  We  sdect  one  stanza,  as 
the  happiest  specimen  which  occurs  to 
ns  of  this  kind  of  compoaitkm.  Qeto 
is  singing:— 

'*  like  an  island  in  a  river, 

Art  thou,  my  love,  to  me ; 
And  I  ioumey  by  thee  ever 

With  a  eentle  ectasia. 
I  arise  to  &11  beforo  thee ; 

I  come  to  Idas  thy  feet ; 
To  adorn  thee  and  adon  tiiee, 

Mine  only  one!  my  sweet!** 

In  his  description  of  nature,  and 
especially  of  mght,  the  stars,  the 
moon,  the  heavens,  our  poet  often 
breaks  upon  us  with  a  truly  noble  and 
poetic  imagination : — 

"  How  stranjgely  hSx, 
Yon  round   still   star,   which   looks  luJf'- 

suffering  from. 
And  half-rojoieing  in  ite  own  strong  firt ; 
Making  iteelf  a  lonelihood  of  light.^* 

Of  the  moon  he  is  a  most  permis- 
sible idolater  :— 

''See, 
The  moon  is  up,  it  is  the  dawn  of  night. 
Stands  by  her  side  ono  bold,  brigh^  steady 

star — 
Star  of  her  heart—    .     •    .     •      •      • 
Mother  <rf  atazs!   the  Heavens  look  up  to 

thee: 
They  shine  the  brighter  but  to  hide   tiiy 

waning ; 
They  wait  and  wane  for  thee  to  enlaige  thj 

beauty ; 
They  give  thee  all  their  glory  night  by  night ; 
Their  number  makes  not  less  thy  loneUneas 
Nor  loveliness.'^ 

This  is  of  the  ftill  moon :  what  fol- 
lows is  addressed  to  her  when  she 
pasaos  as  the  young  moon,  and  Mngs 
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Iter  fiieeh  bright  crescent  of  light  into 
the  sky:— 

1<  Young  mAid«n  moon!   jiut  looming  into 

light— 
I  woold  that  aspect  never  mi^ht  be  ehanffed  ; 
Nor  that  fine  form,  fo  spirit-like,  be  spoiled 
With  fnUer  light.    Oh!  keep  that  bnlliant 

ahape; 
Keep  the  delicioas  honour  of  thy  youthy 
Siveet  sister  of  the  sun,  more  be^iteous  thou 
Than  he  sublime.     Shine   on,   nor  dread 

deoay. 
It  may  taka  meaner  things ;  but  thy  bright 

look. 
Smiling  a^my  on  imsu>rtality, 
Assoies  it  us — ' — God  will  not  part  with  thee, 
Fair  ark  of  light,  and  every  blessedness  1 " 

Here  are  some  scattered  fragments 
which  pleased  ns  yeiy  much,  bnt 
which  cannot  be  introduced  under  any 
formal  daasidcation.  Describing  h& 
desertion  of  his  first  lore,  Angela, 
Festus  says, — 

"It  was  thus: 
I  said  we  were  to  part,  but  she  said  nothing. 
There  was  no  discord — it  was  music  ceased — 
Lifers  thrilling,  bounding,  bursting  joy.^ 

Of  books  he  says,** 

"  Worthy  books 
Arc  not  companions— they  are  solitudes ; 
We  lose  ourselves  in  them,  and  all  our  cares.^ 

Here  is  a  charming  piciure,— 
"  Before  ns  shone  the  sun. 
The  anfipel  waved  her  hand  ere  she  began, 
As  bidmng  earth  be  still.    The  birds  ceased 

singing. 
And  the  trees  breathing,  and^to  lake  smocliied 

down 
Bach  shlninr  wrinklet,  and  the  wind  draw  off. 
Time  leant  nim  o'er  his  scythef  and,  littening, 

Speaking  of  men   of  genius,  he 
says, — 
'*  Men  whom  we  boilt  our  love  round,  like 

anarch 
Of  triumph,  afl  they  peeM  ua  on  tbair  way 
To  glory  and  to  immortality.** 

The  vague  aspirations  of  one  living 
In  his  ideas  is  thus  expressed,— 

**  I  eannot  think  but  thought 
On  ttao«ght  springs  up,  inimitably,  round, 
As  a  great  ibreet  sows  itself ;  but  here 
There  ia  nor  ground  nor  light  enough  to  live. 

But  the  hour  is  hard  at  hand 
When  TimeV  gray  wii%  sfaaU  winnow  all 

away 
The  atoms  of  the  earth,  the  stars  of  Heaven  ; 
When  the  created  and  Creator  mind 
Hhall  know  each  other,  worlds  and  bodies  both 
Put  off  for  ever." 

He  says  finely,^ 

"  We  nevw  tee  the  ston 
Tm  wf  can  sec  naught  but  fliem.    So  with 
treth." 
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Ofayoimgpoet,— 

**•  He  wroto  amid  the  ruins  of  his  heart, 
They  were  his  throne  and  theme ;  like  aome 

lone  king 
Who  tolls  the  story  of  the  land  he  lost, 
And  how  he  lost  it. 

.    .    .    It  is  no  task  for  suns 
To  shine.  He  knew  himself  a  bard  ordained.^' 

These  two  foUowmg  quotations 
may  be  also  put  very  well  together, 
though  taken  torn  d^rent  parts  of 
the  poem,— 

^It  is  fine 
To  atand  iqiMi  some  lofty  montttaiB-tfaoi:^ty 
And  feel  the  spirit  stretdi  into  the  view : 
To  joy  in  what  might  be,  if  will  and  power. 
For  good,  would  work  together. 

But  while  we  wish,  the  world  tarns  round 
And  peeps  ni  in  the  face—the  wanton  world. 
We  Mel  It  gently  pressing  down  our  amt— 
The  arm  we  haa  raised  to  do  for  truth  such 

wonders ; 
We  feel  it  softly  bearing  on  our  side^-* 
We  feel  it  toudi  and  ttiriU  ns  (imKigh  the 

body— 
And  we  are  ibois,  and  there*!  an  andof  ai»** 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  mingled  tide  <tf  pas- 
sion,  and  of  thoa^t  as  it  flows 
l^irough  the  troift>led  bosom  of  his 
hero, — 

•*  And  if  I  love  not  now,  while  woman  Is 
All  bosom  to  the  young,  when  shall  I  love  ? 
Who  ever  paused  on  passion *s  fiery  wheel  ? 
Or  trembling  by  tiie  side  of  her  he  loved. 
Whose  lightest  touch  brings  all  but  madness, 

ever 
Stopped  coldly  short  to  reckon  up  his  pulse  ? 
The  car  comes — and  we  lie — and  let  it  come  ; 
It  crushe»-^ull^-whjrt  ^n  I    It  is  joy  to 

£e. 

Woman  I    Old  people  may  say  wbi^  they 

please, 
The  neart  of  age  is  like  an  emptied  vrine-cup. 

Oh  for  theyoung  heart  like  a  fountain  playing ! 
Flinging  its  bri^t  fresh  (eelinn  up  to  the  skies 
It  loves  and  strives  to  reach— strives,  loves 

in  vain: 
It  is  of  earth  and  never  meant  for  Heaven* 
Let  us  love— and  die. 

And  when  we  have  said,  and  seen,  and  done, 

and  had, 
Enjoved  and  suffered,  all  we  have  wished  and 

feared — 
From  fame  to  ruin, and  fromlove  to  loathing — 
There  can  come  but  one  more  change— txy  it 

—death. 
Oh!  it  isffreai  to  feel  tee  care/or  nothinp — 
That  hope,  nor  love,  nor  fear,  nor  aught  of 

earth 
Can  cheek  the  royal  laviahment  of  life  ; 
But  like  a  streamer  strewn  upon  the  wind. 
We  fling  our  souls  to  fato  ana  to  the  future. 
And  to  die  ywing  ]t  yoath'f  ditimiit  gifi^ 
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To  pMi  from  one  world  freth  into  anotlior 
Ere  ehftiig*  haUi  loit  the  cbtfinof  loft  ncret. 
And  feel  the  immorUl  imjpabe  from  witbin 
Which  mAkes  the  eoming  fife  cry  ftlw»y— On ! 
Then  it  s  fire-fly  in  the  soathern  clime 
Which  shineih  only  when  npon  the  wing; 
So'ii  it  with  the  mind :  when  once  wc  rest 
We  darken.'* 

We  have  not  yet  given  any  fayonr- 
able  specimen  of  those  more  hardy 
and  adyentnrons  flights  of  imagina- 
tion—those shadowy  grandeurs  — 
which  may  be  said  to  be  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  Feshu.  Selection  is 
not  easy.  As,  in  illustrating  the  ex- 
aggerations and  deformities  of  the 
work,  it  is  difficult  to  quote  many 
lines  together  without  encountering 
fiomething  really  fine,  and  which 
would  be  /«ft  as  such,  if  it  could  be 
removed  from  its  xmfortnnate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  so  also  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  cite  any  moderately  long  pas- 
sage, for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
admiration,  without  being  suddenly 
arrested  by  something  very  srotesque 
and  absurd.  We  shall,  however, 
make  two  selections  firom  these  bolder 
portions  of  the  drama:  the  first  shall 
be  his  description  of  Hell ;  the  second, 
one  of  those  dreams  or  visions  in  which 
our  poet  so  much  delights : — 

**i4ici^.  Behold  my  world!    Man's  icience 

counts  it  not 
Upon  the  brightest  sky.    He  never  knows 
How  near  it  comes  to  him :  bnt,  swathed  in 

clouds 
As  thoQffh  in  plumed  and  palled  state,  it  steals 
Hearse-Tike  and  thief-like  round  the  universe, 
For  ever  rolling  and  returning  not — 
I^obbing  all  worlds  of  many  an  angel  soul— 
With  Its  light  hidden  in  its  breast,  which 

bums 
IVith  all  concentrate  and  superfluent  woe. 
}^or  sun  nor  moon  illume  it,  and  to  those 
Which  dwell  in  it,  not  live,  the  starry  skies 
Have  told  no  time  since  first  they  entered 

there. 

Be  sure 
That  this  is  Hell.    The  blood  which  hath 

imbrued 
Earih^  breast,  since  first  men  met  in  war, 

maj  hope 
Yet  to  be  formed  again  and  reasoend, 
Each  drop  its  individual  vein ;  the  foam 

bubble, 
Sun*drawn  out  of  the  sea  into  the  clouds. 
To  scale  the  cataract  down  which  it  fell  ; 
But  for  the  lost  to  rise  to  or  regain 
Heaven,— or  to  hope  it,— is  impossible." 

The  Dream  is  one  which  Elissa 
relates— relates  to  her  lover,  Lucifer. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  very 
like  a  dream  in  a  certain  vague  horror 
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which  pervades  it.     The  image  of 
Decay  is  a  grand  conception  :— 

"  Elisia.  Methooght  that  I  waa  happy,  be- 
cause dead. 
All  hurried  to  and  fro  ;  and  many  cried 
To  each  other—*  Can  I  do  thee  anv  good  ?• 
But  no  one  heeded :  notiiing  could  avail : 
The  world  was  one  great  grave.    I  looked 

and  saw 
Time  on  his  two  great  wing*— one,  night — 

one,  dam- 
ply moth-like,  right  into  the  flickering  son  ; 
80  that  the  sun  went  out,  and  they  both 

perished. 
And  one  gat  up  and  spoke — a  holy  man — 
Exhorting  them  ;  but  each  and  all  cried  out — 
'  Go  to !— it  helpa  not— means  not :  we  ar» 
dead.* 


Give 


'  Bring  out  your  hearts  before  me. 

your  limbs 
To  whom  ye  list  or  love.    My  son,  Decay, 
Will  take  them :  give  them  him.    I  want 

your  hearts. 
That  I  may  take  them  up  to  God.*    There 


These  words  amongst  us,  but  we  knew  not 

whence. 
It  was  as  if  the  air  spake.    And  there  rose 
Out  of  the  earth  a  giant  thing,  all  earth  ; 
His  eye  was  earthy,  and  his  arm  was  earthy : 
He  had  no  heart.   He  but  said,  *  i  am  Decay  -; 
And  as  he  spake  he  crumbled  into  earth, 
And  there  was  nothing  of  him.    But  we  all 
Lifted  our  faces  up  at  the  word,  God, 
And  spied  a  dark  star  high  above  in  the  midst 
Of  others,  numberless  as  are  the  dead. 
And  all  plucked  out  their  hearts,  and  held 

them  in 
Their  right  hands.    Many  tried  to  pick  out 

specks 
And  stains,  but  could  not :  each  gave  up  his 

heart. 
And  something— all  things— nothing— it  was 

Death, 
Said  as  before,  from  air—'  Let  us  to  God !' 
And  straight  we  rose,  lea  vine  behind  the  raw 
Wonns  and  dead  gods;  all  of  us— soared  and 

soared 
Right  upwards,  till  the  star  I  told  thee  of 
Looked  like  a  moon— the  moon  became  a  sun: 
The  sun— ttiere  came " 

But  here  we  must  break  off.  What 
follows  is  too  wild  to  be  excused  even 
by  the  privileges  of  a  dream.  A  hand 
comes  and  tears  off—  Yet  we  may  as 
well,  perhaps,  continue  the  quotation ; 
it  will  show  as  fairly  as  any  other 
instance  how  nngoveniable,  and  all 
but  delirious,  the  excited  imagination 
of  our  poet  is  apt  to  become : — 

«( The  sun — ^there  came  a  hand  between  the 

sun  and  us. 
And  its  five  fingers  made  five  nights  in  air. 
God  tore  the  glory  from  the  sun's  broad  brow, 
Andjbutg  tifftammg  tcalp  offJUtt  to  HeU. 
I  saw  Him  do  it ;  and  it  paned  close  by  us.^ 
We  had  something  more  to  say  of 
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the  many  wild  extravagancies  which 
with  Mr  Bailey  have  bea>me  habitual, 
but  we  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  by 
a  recurrence  to  this  topic.  He  has 
probably  seen  enough  of  the  glaring 
faults  of  this  poem— faults  which,  with 
us,  he  must  have  learnt  to  regret, 
from  the  examples  we  have  given  of 
the  great  genius  which  is  here  un- 
doubtedly combined  with  them. 

After  what  has  been  said  and  ex- 
emplified of  the  poetic  licenses  in 
which  the  author  of  Festus  indulges, 
it  seems  a  very  little  matter  to  add 
that  he  coins  new  words  at  discretion, 
as  '^  bodies soulical,"  and  the  like;  and 
sometimes  uses  old  ones  in  a  new 
sense,  to  the  complete  baffling  of  our 
apprehensioD,  as  when  he  speaks  of  a 
^*  dream  of  dress*'  and  a  *'  tongue  of 
dress."  He  also  revives  ol^olete 
words,  without  any  apparent  reason. 
Is  there  any  peculiar  pathos  in  the 
word  "  nesh  ?"  Does  it  signify  some 
exact  degree  of  moisture  which  our 
familiar  expressions  cannot  convey? 
Or  does  it  add  to  the  gratification  of 
a  reader  to  be  sent  to  his  dictionary  V 

In  the  use  of  metaphorical  language, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  lay  down  any 
strict  canons  of  criticism.  But  there 
are  certain  general  rules,  which,  even 
without  stating  them  to  himself,  every 
man  of  taste  adheres  to.  The  great 
use  of  metaphorical  language  is  to 
convoy,  or  to  aggravate  the  impres- 
sion or  sentiment  which  an  object 
creates.  If  one  has  to  praise  the  locks 
of  a  fair  lady,  one  does  not  hunt  all 
nature  through  for  an  exact  match^ 
^ttling  at  once  their  precise  colour. 
Mr  Bailey  speaks  of 

**  Locki  which  have 
The  golden  embrofrnment  of  s  lion*s  eye.** 

Just  that  shade  of  brown  1  Still  less, 
in  describing  circumstances  or  feelings 
of  a  pathetic  nature,  does  any  one  use 
a  metaphor  decidedly  grotesque. 
Tet  Mr  Bailey,  in  alluding  to  the 
most  pathetic  of  all  topics,  the  hour 
when  two  lovers  parted  for  ever,  can 
•describe  it 
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<««  Making  s  bUek  blank  on  one  side  of  life, 
Lih6  a  blind  e^.'* 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  accused 
of  putting  fetters  upon  genius,  by  re- 
fusing to  admire  this  use  of  metapho- 
rical language.  Neither  can  we  ap- 
prove of  a  very  msmifest  incongruity 


of  ideas,  as  when  night  '*  blushes"  to 
hear  her  praises,  or  when  **  clouds'* 
are  endowed  with  "  fibres."  We 
protest,  too,  against  that  class  of  cases 
where  the  metaphor  becomes  a  spe- 
cies of  conundrum.  We  are  told  that 
one  thing  is  like  another,  and  have  to 
puzzle  ourselves,  as  in  a  riddle,  why 
it  is  like:  as  when,  in  a  passage 
already  quoted,  the  words  of  men  of 
genius  are  said  to  be  '^  like  wind  in 
rain,"  and  we  ask  ourselves  why  like 
wind  in  rain,  any  more  than  like  rain 
in  wind?  In  the  same  passage  we 
are  told  that  men  of  genius,  dissemi^ 
noting  truth,  are  like  the  soldiers  who 
''  lotted  the  garb  of  God."  Here  the 
simile  seems  to  be  as  unlike  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  lot  could  fall  only  upon 
one. 

We  require,  also,  that  when  the 
metaphor  is  extended  into  an  alle- 
gory, that  the  meaning  of  the  allegory 
be  apparent ;  and  this  we  more  par- 
ticulariy  insist  upon,  when  the  alle- 
gorical detail  or  circumstance,  viewed 
by  itself,  without  reference  to  the 
meaning  it  typifies,  is  monstrous  and 
absurd.  As,  for  example,  when  Mr 
Bailey  marries  the  sun  and  the  moon^ 
and,  for  what  hidden  purpose  we 
know  not,  conducts  them  through  the 
wedding  ceremony. 

**  In  golden  he, 
In  lUver  car  came  the,  down  the  bine  Bkies, 
Bnt  on  return  thej  clomb  the  clonds  in  one.^* 

And  we  are  told— 

**  It  was  tiie  world*!  All-tire  gave  the  bride.** 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
strange  caprice  and  incongruity  of 
representing  Lucifer  at  one  time  as 
the  grand  Personification  of  the  Prin- 
dple  of  Evil,  and,  at  another,  confin- 
ing him  down,  a  very  slave  to  the 
passions  of  an  amorous  swain.  Here, 
too,  there  may  be  some  profound 
meaning  symbolised.  But  we  see  it 
not.  To  the  reader  it  seems  as  if  Mr 
Bailey  had  here  brought  upon  the 
scene  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  Satan,  merely  to  emblazon  the 
triumph  of  love ;  just  as  Dryden,  and 
the  French  tragedians  whom  he  imi- 
tated, delighted  to  represent  an  amor- 
ous monarch,  because  they  could 
throw  him,  with  his  crown  and  king- 
dom, at  the  feet  of  beauty.  Those 
who  have  not  read  the  poem  will 
scarce  credit  our  account  of  this  por- 
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tk>n  of  it,  without  leelng  some  ex- 
traoti.  They  are  the  laat  we  shall 
giye  to  ahow  the  extreme  wUdneea 
and  extrayagance  which  deface  the 
drama  of  FaffM. 

We  first  see  Lucifer  as  the  happy 
lover,  speaking  to  his  Elissa  just  as 
other  happy  loyers:— 

Lueifir,    To  me  there  is  but  one  place  in 
the  world, 
And  tiwt  where  thou  art ;  for  where W  I  be^ 
Thj  love  doth  seek  it*  way  into  my  heart, 
Ai  will  a  bird  into  her  secret  neet.'* 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  delight- 
ed rapture.  He  departs,  however* 
leaving  Elissa  in  charge  of  his  Mena 
Festus.  When  he  returns,  he  finds 
that  Festus  has  supplanted  hinu  His 
agony  is  quite  piteous;  if  we  could 
believe  there  was  any  sincerity  in  this 
love-afflicted  devil,  it  would  be  im- 
possible not  to  compassionate  him. 
He  calls  up  all  his  grandeur,  and  re- 
veals all  his  power,  only  to  add  weight 
and  dignity  to  his  reproach.  He  even 
hints  at  the  reformation  that  would 
have  taken  place  in  his  character,  had 
Elissa  been  but  true.  Elissa  faithful, 
nnd  Lucifer  would  have  become  the 
very  saviour  of  mankind. 

LuciftT,  Hear  me  now ! 

Thou  knowest  well  what  once  I  was  to  thee : 
One  who,  for  love  of  one  I  loved — for  thee, 
"Would  have  done  or  borne  the  sins  of  all  the 

ivorld : 
Who  did  thy  bidding  at  thy  lightest  look  ; 
And  had  it  been  to  have  snatcned  an  angel^s 

crown 
Off  her   bright  brow   as   she  sat    singing, 

throned, 
I  would  have  cut  these  heartstrings  that  tie 

down, 
And  let  my  sonl  have  sailed  to  heaven,  and 

d<meit — 


Spit*  of  the  thmder  and  the  aMrilegc, 

And  laid  it  at  thy  feet.   I  loved  thee,  lady  !** 

And  again,  in  another  scene,  he 
says,  reproaching  her  for  her  inoon- 
stan^— 


^  I  am  the  morning  and  the  evening  star. 
The  star  thou  lo vest  and  thv  lover  too  : 
I  am  that  star !  as  once  before  I  told  thee, 
llkeugh  thou  wouldst  not  believe  me,  but 

lam 
A  spirit  and  a  star— a  power    an  ill 
Which  doth  outbalance  bein|[.    Look  at  me  ! 
Am  I  not  more  than  mortal  m  my  (brm  ? 
Millions  of  years  have  circled  round  my  brow 
Like  worlds    upon  their  centres  ; — still  I 

live  ;— 
And  a^  but  proMes  with  a  haloes  wei|ht. 
This  single  aim  hath  da^ed  the  light  of 

Heaven  ; 
This  one  hand  dragged  the  angels  from  their 

thrones  ; 
Am  I  not  worthy  to  have  loved  thee,  lady  ?** 

Certainly  a  most  noble  Paladin. 
But  here  we  quit  Mr  Bailey — rq)eat- 
ing  again  our  sincere  admiration  of 
his  poetic  genius,  and  our  regret, 
equaUy  sincere,  that  it  has  not  been 
united  with  better  judgment  and  with 
better  taste;  and  that  he  had  not 
waited  till  his  own  opinions,  theologi- 
cal and  philosophical,  had  settled  into 
something  approaching  to  consifitency 
and  harmony,  (in  a  poem  we  ought 
perhaps  to  require  no  more,)  before  he 
had  planned  this  elaborate  dnuna,  in 
order  to  promulgate  them.  Those 
who  seek  for  the  beauties,  and  those 
who  are  in  search  of  the  monstro- 
sities of  literature,  may  both  apply 
themseWes  with  success  to  Festus: 
we  wish  we  could  say  that  the  former 
would  be  likely  to  reap  the  more  abun- 
dant harvest. 
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It  will  hardly  be  dlspated  that  if 
the  Erench  are  more  subject  than  any 
other  nation  to  fits  of  political  lunacy, 
npon  the  other  hand  no  people  in  the 
world  are  prompter  to  recognise  and 
dmde  their  own  temporaiy  folly ;  al- 
though, unfortunately,  neither  recog- 
nition nor  derision  hare  hitherto  st^- 
ficed  to  prerent  recurrence  of  the 
paroxysms.  The  echoes  of  February's 
fusillade  and  of  Proyisional  revelries 
still  filled  the  air,  when  satire  and 
caricature  began  their  work,  assailing 
the  new  order  of  things  with  those 
shafts  of  ridicule  which  in  France,  if 
skilfhlly  directed,  rarely  fail  to  be 
fataL  It  was  no  fleeting  shower  of 
squibs  by  which  the  follies  of  1848 
were  assailed,  but  a  steady,  well- 
sustained  discharge  of  missiles  much 
more  formidable .  M.  Louis  Beybaud 
'  is  a  pyrotechnist  of  jio  ordinary  power, 
and  his  paper  projectiles  had  the  de- 
structiye  effect  of  a  flight  of  congreye 
rockets.  We  believe  that  the  home- 
truths,  pungent  wit,  and  fearless  sar- 
casm of  Jerome  Paturot  had  no  small 
share  in  convincing  the  new  republi- 
cans how  monstrous  was  the  folly  they 
had  so  hastily  perpetrated,  and  which 
they  since  have  had  such  abundant 
reason  and  leisure  to  repent.  Bloodier 
pages  there  have  been  in  the  histoiy 
of  France,  but  scarcely  one  more  piti- 
able than  that  on  which  the  events  of 
the  last  two  years  are  inscribed,  and 
posterity  wiU  gaze  in  amazement,  al- 
most with  incaredulity,  on  the  record 
of  vanity  and  mischief.  The  French 
have  not  waited  till  now  to  discover 
how  completely  they  have  stultified 
themselves,  and  to  regret  the  head- 
long precipitation  that  bid  a  ruinous 
price  ror  a  questionable  reform,  a  re- 
form fax  more  effectually  obtainable 
bv  less  violent  means.  In  short,  the 
February  Bevolution  has  long  been 
held  as  legitimate  game  for  ridicule  in 
France  as  in  any  other  European 
comatTf .  Numerous  as  are  the  jests 
of  which  it  has  been  the  object,  the 
satirists  have  not  yet  exhausted  them- 
selves, and  the  year  1850  finds  them 
still  improving  tiie  text. 


M.  Jules  Sandeau  is  not  usually  a 
favourite  of  ours.  Those  of  his  works 
that  have  come  under  our  notice  are 
for  the  most  part  tame  and  insipid. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  agreeable  sur- 
prise that  we  read  the  very  smart  and 
lively  opening  of  his  last  novel,  in 
whidi  he  has  abandoned  sentiment  for 
sadre,  and  risen  above  his  usual  mo- 
notonous level.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  book  is  altogether  an  agreeable 
one,  as  most  persons  understand  the 
word.  Similar,  in  this  respect,  to  a 
recent  well-known  satirical  novel  of 
English  society,  it  contains  no  charac- 
ters with  which  the  reader  can  heartily 
sympathise.  The  motives  of  all  the 
characters  are  more  or  less  sordid  and 
selfish,  at  least  till  quite  the  dose  of 
the  tale,  when  two  of  them  exhibit 
more  generous  impulses.  The  book 
has  a  double  aim :  to  satirise  French 
society  generally,  and  to  ridicule  the 
February  Revolution.  As  far  as  we 
can  discover,  M.  Sandeau's  leanings 
are  Orleanish ;  but  he  does  not  intrude 
his  friends  upon  us,  contenting  him- 
self with  ridiculing  their  enemies.  A 
certain  epigrammatic  vivacity  of  style 
and  expression,  occasionally  amount- 
ing to  wit,  and  an  ingenious  plot, 
fully  sustain  the  reader's  attention. 
The  types  presented  of  certain  import- 
ant classes  of  Frenchmen  are  cer- 
tainly not  flattered,  but  neither  must 
they  be  looked  upon  as  mere  carica- 
tures. Legitimacy  finds  little  favour 
with  M.  Sandeau,  or  at  least  he  presses 
hard  upon  its  partisans,  those  deni- 
zens of  the  noble  faubourg  who  to  the 
lasthdd  aloof  from  themonarchv  of 
July.  Therepublicans,  whether  of  the 
eve  or  of  the  morrow,  are  painted  in  no 
very  attractive  colours.  The  pivot  of 
the  tale  is  the  misplaced  ambition  of  a 
wealthy  Parisian  burgef  ?,  Trho3c  heavy 
purse  and  huge  vanity  render  liim  the 
target  of  a  host  of  mtrigners,  and 
especially  of  a  dowager  marchioness, 
more  proud  of  her  pedigree  than  scru- 
pulous in  her  manoBUvres.  The  first 
four  pages  of  the  book  are  perhaps 
as  good  a  specimen  as  it  aA'ords  of  the 
author*s  piquant  and  animated  style. 


;6bct  €t  ParcKemint,    Par  Jules  Sakdsav.    Paris^  1850. 
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They  iDtrodace  and  describe  four  of 
the  principal  actors  in  the  comedy ; 
a  parse-proud dtisen  and  his  daughter, 
a  democratic  notary  and  an  impove- 
rished nobleman,  a  compound  of  the 
fortune-hunter  and  the  AevoHer  tTm- 
dustrie.  The  chapter  is  too  long  to 
extract  anabridgea,  but  we  will  en- 
deavour so  to  condense  it  as  to  give  a 
faithful  idea  of  its  style,  premising 
that  we  aim  at  rendering  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  original. 
Monsieur  Levrault  was  an  honest 
citizen  who  bad  grown  ridi  by  selling 
doth  near  the  Market  of  the  Innocents. 
When  he  retired  from  trade,  the  va- 
pours of  pride  and  ambition  rose  sud- 
denly to  his  brain.  Wealth,  like 
wine,  has  intoxicating  fumes.  On 
beholding  himself  the  possessor  of 
three  miUions  of  francs,  honestly  and 
laboriously  amassed  in  the  shop  hand- 
ed down  to  him  by  his  father,  the 
worthy  man,  seized  with  a  vertigo, 
discovered  that  money,  which  he  had 
lon^  looked  upon  as  the  goal  of  his 
desires,  was  in  fact  but  the  starting- 
post  ;  he  experienced  a  vehement 
longing  to  cast  his  slouch,  quit  the 
obscure  regions  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  dwelt,  and  soar,  like  a  butter- 
fly escaped  from  its  chrysalis,  toward 
the  brilliant  spheres  for  which  he  felt 
himself  bom.  Vague  at  first,  timid 
and  unavowed  even  to  himself,  these 
ideas  slid  furtively  into  his  mind ;  and 
once  there,  quickly  assumed  formidable 
proportions.  We  were  then  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  democratic 
cravings  of  July,  and  although  the 
aristocracy  of  finance  generally  show- 
ed itself  rather  disdainful  towards  its 
elder  sister,  there  yet  were  a  tolerable 
number  of  persons  for  whom  titles  of 
nobility  still  had  a  charm.  M.  Lev- 
rault aspired,  moreover,  to  the  dig- 
nity of  statesmanship.  Elevations  of 
all  kinds  had  peculiar  attractions  for 
him.  To  encourage  himself,  he  com- 
placently reverted  to  recent  citizen 
records.  Provoking  phantoms  every- 
where pursued  him,  even  in  his  sleep 
—ministers,  peers  of  France,  newly, 
made  nobles,  some  of  whom  he  recog- 
nised as  having  discounted  his  bills, 
and  others  as  having  sold  him  the 
Kerseymeres  of  Elbeuf  and  Louvi^rs. 
By  dint  of  using  such  expressions  as 
these  :— ♦*  We  great  manufacturers, 
we  great  capitalists,*'  he  came  at  last 


to  forget  that  he  had  made  his  fbrtnne, 
penny  by  penny,  in  a  retail  trade.  He 
loved  to  call  to  mind  the  lists  formed 
for  the  recruiting  of  the  peerage.  One 
night  be  dreamed  that  his  porter 
brought  him  a  large  letter  witn  this 
address:— "M.  le  Baron  LevraoU.'* 
With  tremblinghand  he  broke  theseaJ^ 
and  found  in  the  envelope  his  nomi- 
nation as  peer.  The  next  morning, 
still  quite  exdted,  he  gave  a  five-franc 
piece  to  the  porter,  who  never  knew  to 
what  to  attribute  this  munificent  act. 
At  a  time  when  money  might  aspire 
to  everything,  the  millionaire's  dreams 
had  nothing  very  exorbitant.  Neyer- 
theless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  wife 
would  have  taken  him  severely  to  task 
with  all  the  frank  unceremonionsness 
of  Madame  Jourdain.  ^^  Levrault,  yon 
are  but  a  fool,"  would  she  have  said, 
without  mincing  the  matter.  ^^  Do  me 
the  favour  to  keep  quiet.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  honours  and  digni- 
ties. Wealth  is  no  bad  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  life ;  let  us  enjoy  it  modest-  * 
ly.  Money  is  not  everything,  what- 
ever people  may  say ;  and  we  have 
found  means  to  earn  three  millions 
without  adding  an  iota  to  our  personal 
value.  Let  us  keep  in  our  own  trade, 
and  remember  what  we  were.  Let  us 
continue  to  live  amongst  people  who 
esteem  us,  and  not  thrust  ourselves 
into  society  that  would  laugh  at  us. 
The  more  I  look  at  you,  the  more  cer- 
tain am  I  that  you  would  impose  upon 
nobody.  For  my  part,  the  more  I 
examine  myself,  the  less  do  I  discover 
materials  for  a  woman  of  quality. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  retired  shop- 
keepers, we  pass  muster  very  well, 
and  may  present  oursdves  with  ad- 
vantage in  all  the  drawing-rooms  in 
the  ndghbourhood.  Put  adde  those 
follies.  Buy  a  good  estate,  and  look 
after  it.  Since  you  are  ambitions,  get 
yoursdf  chosen  mayor  and  churchwar- 
den. Go  a- fishing :  it  was  formerly 
your  ruling  passion.  You  like  dahlias: 
grow  them.  Give  dinners  to  your 
friends  and  alms  to  the  poor.  And 
finally,  marry  your  daughter  to  some 
honest  fellow  who  will  not  be  ashamed 
of  his  wife's  children,  or  blush  to  say 
some  day  to  bis  family :  ^  Your  grand- 
father ^as  a  worthy  man  who  sold 
cloth  in  the  Bue  des  Bourdonnais; 
if  you  are  comfortably  off  in  the 
worid,  it  is  to  him  espedally  that  yon 
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owe  it.' "  Sach  Is  the  language  Ma- 
dame Lerraolt  would  not  have  failed 
to  use  to  her  hosband,  and  perhaps 
ehe  might  have  succeeded  in  putting 
him  in  the  right  path ;  unfortunately 
she  had  been  ten  years  in  her  graye, 
and  had  taken  with  her  all  the  good 
sense  of  the  family.  M.  Levrault 
knew  very  well  that  honours  and  dig- 
nities would  not  seek  him  in  his  entre- 
sol of  the  Kue  des  Bourdonnais.  He 
had  already  tumecfliis  back  on  all  his 
friends;  he  only  waited  to  begin  a 
new  existence,  till  his  daughter  should 
have  left  school.  Not  knowing  on 
what  side  to  seek  entrance  into  tho 
great  world,  the  object  of  his  ardent 
desires,  he  reckoned  on  the  inspira- 
tions of  Miss  Laura  Levrault,  who 
worthily  replied  to  his  expectations. 

Miss  Laura  Levrault  had  been  edu- 
cated at  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
of  Parisian  schools.  She  might  have 
proved  a  charming  person,  had  she 
been  brought  up  conformably  to  her 
condition  in  life.  Transplanted  into 
a  flower-bed  of  seedling  countesses 
and  budding  marchionesses,  she  had 
early  lost  her  natural  grace  and  per- 
fume :  like  a  sparrow  in  an  aviary  of 
goldfinches,  she  had  learned,  before  all 
things,  to  smart  for  her  origin.  The 
jests  and  sly  allusions  of  her  young 
companions  were  a  constant  source  of 
irritation.  Young  girls  are  merciless 
to  each  other;  in  that  respect  they 
are  already  women.  Instead  of  exer- 
cising reprisals  on  the  arrogant  and 
silly  creatures  who  made  it  their  sport 
to  humiliate  her,  she  conceived  a  sul- 
len and  profound  hatred  for  the  shop 
where  she  was  bom,  and  for  the  en- 
tire Rue  des  Bourdonnais.  The  very 
name  of  Levrault  exasperated  her. 
When  this  odious  name  (almost  al- 
ways affectedly  pronounced)  resound- 
ed in  the  school-room  or  play-erouod, 
she  shuddered  painfully,  and  f^t  over- 
whelmed with  shame.  One  day  she 
had  put  on  a  cloth  gown.  Little  de 
B —  said  to  her,  "That  cown  only 
costs  you  the  making."  Every  one 
laughed  except  Laura,  who  swal- 
lowed her  tears.  Another  time  they 
asked  her  if  one  of  her  ancestors  was 
not  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
On  another  occasion.  Miss  de  R— 
and  Miss  de  C — ,  already  versed  in 
heraldry,  took  a  fancy  to  compose  her 
coat-of-arms.     These  were   canting 
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heraldry— a  field  sinople,  with  a  gold 
metre  in  a  bend,  supported  by  two 
silver  leverets  courant.  Laura  took 
to  her  bed.  Thus  was  it,  that  at 
every  opportunity,  and  even  without 
pretext,  they  enlarged  and  envenom- 
ed her  wounds.  Needless  to  say 
what  mysterious  sympathies  and  se- 
cret intelligence  such  an  education 
bade  fair  to  establish  between  M. 
Levrault  and  his  daughter.  At  tho 
age  of  eighteen.  Miss  Levrault  was 
what  is  usually  called  a  pretty  girl — 
red  and  white,  abundant  brown  hair, 
eyes  well  opened,  smooth,  clear  fore- 
head, and  an  elegant  figure.  In  the 
tout-ensemble^  however,  there  was  an 
indescribable  something  rather  com- 
mon— the  original  shop  mark — ^which 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed  but 
for  the  affectation  employed  to  con- 
ceal it.  Her  character  was  positive, 
and  her  imagination  sedate:  her  heart 
was  sure  of  itself,  and  had  never 
rambled  in  the  region  of  dreams  and 
chimeras.  In  her  the  cold  breath  of 
vanity  had  withered  all  the  flowers 
which  bloom  in  the  spring-time  of 
life.  Had  her  mother  lived,  doubtless 
she  would  have  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing the  precious  germs  that  pride  had 
stifled.  Left  too  early  to  herself, 
Laura  had  neglected,  as  useless 
plants,  all  her  good  qualities,  and  had 
cultivated  only  her  defects.  It  were 
unjust  not  to  add  that  she  had  more 
accomplishments  than  most  young 
girls  of  her  age.  Constantly  depre- 
ciated by  her  companions,  she  bad 
neglected  nothing  that  might  raise 
her  above  them.  She  was  a  good 
musician,  and  painted  landscapes  with 
as  much  skill  as  can  he  expected 
from  an  artist  who  has  never  studied 
nature.  She  had  taken  lessons  of 
Frederick  Chopin  and  Paul  Huet. 
All  through  vanity.  When  once  she 
had  left  school,  and  was  fully  aware 
of  her  fortune,  Laura  took  in  with  an 
eager  gaze  the  dazzling  perspective 
that  opened  before  her.  She  had  wit 
enough  to  know  that,  with  a  dowry 
of  a  million,  and  two  millions  more  in 
anticipation,  she  must  not  expect  to 
be  married  for  her  own  sake.  Love 
by  no  means  engrossed  her  thoughts. 
Her  ideas  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
were  very  positive  and  distinct.  Well 
convinced  that  the  man  who  should 
ask  her  hand  would  do  so  with  an 
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eye  to  tor  waaldi,  the  decided,  for 
her  pari,  to  be  guided  in  her  choice  by 
her  ambition,  and  resolutely  dedared 
to  her  father  that  she  would  marry 
none  but  a  man  of  title.  Jfi^  Levraolt 
pressed  her  to  his  heart:  he  recog- 
nised his  Uood.  Besides,  for  him  it 
was  the  sorest  and  most  rapid  means 
of  access  to  that  society  into  which  he 
ardently  longed  to  penetrate,  but  from 
which  he  iml  knew  tiiat  he  was  sepa- 
rated by  an  abyss.  He  resolved  to 
cross  the  chasm  upon  the  shonlders  of 
his  son-in-law. 

iUlthat  remained  to  be  done  was 
to  seek  this  son-m-law,  who  assuredly 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mao^et  of  the  Innocents. 
M.  Levrault  had  heard  say  that  of  all 
the  provinces  of  France,  Brittany  was 
the  richest  in  old  and  noUe  families, 
and  that  castles  were  there  as  plenti- 
fhl  as  cottages.  He  would  willmgly 
have  believed  that  in  Brittany  loop- 
holed  towers  shot  up  like  mushrooms. 
It  was  in  Brittany,  then,  that  he  would 
establish  himself;  there  he  would 
lead  an  opulent  existence,  and  spread 
the  golden  nets  destined  to  capture 
the  phoenix  of  sons-in-law.  This  jdan 
decided  upon,  M.  Levrault  wrote  to  a 
notary  at  Nantes,  whom  he  had 
known  as  head  clerk  in  a  Paris  office. 

"My  dear  Mb  Jolibois, — The 
time  has  at  last  arrived  for  me  to  re- 
pose myself  amongst  a  class  of  persons 
whose  tone  and  habits  agree  with  my 
tastes.  Amidst  the  cares  of  business 
I  have  often  dreamed,  for  my  ripening 
years,  of  an  asylum  hallowed  by  the 
great  names  of  our  history.  Brittany 
has  always  attracted  me  by  its  heroic 
associations.  Laura,  to  whom  I  have 
given,  as  was  my  duty,  tiie  most 
brilliant  education,  an  education 
worthy  of  her  rank,  has  more  than 
once  spoken  to  me  of  that  'chivah'OQS 
land.  Yon  will  learn,  then,  without 
astonishment,  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  acquire  a  rich  domain  in  Brittany. 
Only,  to  use  an  expression  borrowed 
firom  the  vocabulary  of  the  lower 
classes,  I  would  not  bay  a  pig  in  a 
pock.  Before  deciding,  I  must  visit 
all  parts  of  that  beautiful  country; 
become  acquunted  with  its  sites,  and 
atndy  its  manners.  Well,  my  dear 
Mr  Jolibois,  I  address  myself  to  yon 
with  perfBct  confidence.  Bm  in  my 
name,  for  one  year,  in  the  environs  oif 


NMtes,  a  diatean  whose  portion  ms^ 
permit  me  to  become  fomiliar  with  tlie 
nobility  of  the  district.  When  I  hara 
explored  the  neighbourhood  for  a  year, 
it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  make  a  choice. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  I 
intend  to  live  in  great  style,  and  ta 
keep  my  house  on  a  lordly  footing. 
You  will  be  good  enough  to  organise 
everything,  accordin^y,— finom  the 
ante-chamber  to  the  kennel,  from  the 
cellar  to  the  stable,  from  the  poultry- 
yard  to  the  drawing-room.  Except* 
mg  my  daughter's  maid,  I  shall  take 
no  servants  from  Paris.  It  would  be 
agreeable  to  me,  I  oonfoss,  to  see 
around  me  some  of  those  old  domestioBy 
models  of  devotion  and  fideli^,  who 
live  and  die  where  they  were  bom: 
try  to  recruit  four  or  frve  such.  Let 
everything  be  ready  to  receive  us : 
spare  no  expense;  I  have  three 
millions.  The  new  life  that  I  mtend 
to  lead  will  be  a  life  of  festivity  and 
princely  hospitality.  Let  the  coontry 
know  beforehand  who  I  am.  Tell 
of  my  ld>ours,  of  my  wealth — In  a 
word,  let  me  be  expected.  Although 
I  am  quite  decided  to  mix  only  with 
people  of  the  first  quality,  you  will 
nevertheless  be  welcome,  my  dear  M. 
Jolibois,  and  fr^m  time  to  time  yon 
shaU  come  and  hunt  a  stag  with  me. 
I  rejoice  beforehand  at  the  idea  of 
ending  my  days  in  the  county  of  Clis- 
son  and  Duguesclin.  Laura  has  so 
often  spoken  to  me  of  those  gentlemen, 
and  of  their  great  feats  of  arms,  that 
I  shaU  be  happy  to  know  their  de- 
scendants, and  to  receive  them  at  my 
table.  Ahofve  all,  forget  not  that  I 
wish  to  be  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  flower  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  to  behold  from  my  windows 
a  doeen  loop-holed  castles,  with  tower, 
ditch,  and  drawbridge. 

^  Adieu,  my  dear  M.  Jolibois.  I 
reckon  on  your  punctuality,  as  yon 
may  reckon  on  my  patronage. 

Levkault." 

It  so  happened  that  Jolibois  the 
notanr  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  with  a 
turn  for  humour.  Head  derk  at  Pa- 
ris, and  on  the  point  of  purchasing  a 
provmcial  practice,  he  had  prowled 
round  M.  Levrault's  millions,  and  had 
one  day  ventured  to  ask  the  hand  of 
Laura.  He  said  to  himself,  that,  after 
all,  if  the  Duke  of  Lauaun  had  been 
on  the  point  of  wedding  with  Henry 
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IV/s  granddangliter,  Stepben  Jofi< 
boiB  might  Tcnr  well  marry  tlie 
diuigbter  of  M.  Lemvlt.  li.  Ler^ 
ranlt,  with  saperb  difidaii],  proved  to 
him  he  was  mistaken.  Stephen  JoB- 
lx»s  retreated,  with  a  discomfited 
oonntenance,  and  little  expeoUng 
one  day  to  find  an  op|K)rtmuty  of 
showing  his  gratitade.  Master  Joili- 
1>0]S,  who,  notwithstandinff  his  pre- 
sent official  character,  had  not  yet 
forgotten  the  tricks  of  his  clerkly 
days,  mbbed  his  hands  as  he  read 
the  letter  of  the  father-in-law  he 
had  coreted.  Its  impertinence  and 
fblly  might  well  have  provoked  the 
raillery  of  the  most  inofiennve. 
Yonng,  gay,  and  fond  of  a  joke, 
Master  Jolibois  seized  with  avidity 
the  opportunity  offered  him  of  aveng- 
ing a  dight,  and  pnttmg  money  into 
his  pocket.  A  week  later,  he  wrote 
the  following  answer  to  M.  Lev- 
ranlt:— 

*'  I  hasten  to  inform  yon ,  Sir,  thai  I 
have  hired  for  yon  a  dwelling  adapted, 
as  I  hope,  to  all  the  requirements  of 
yonr  rank,  and  all  the  delicacy  of 
yonr  tastes.  It  is  a  pretty  chateau  of 
modem  ardiitectnre,  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sevres,  between  Tiffange 
and  Clisson,  eight  leagues  from 
Nantes.  I  am  proud,  I  confess,  to 
have  so  soon  and  so  happily  justified 
the  confidence  vou  are  pleased  to  ac- 
cord me.  Without  loss  of  a  moment, 
I  have  busied  myself  in  arranging 
your  establishment  on  a  footing  con- 
sistent with  your  portion.  I  have 
neglected  nothing,  and  am  f^M  to 
thmk  you  will  be  satisfied.  In  a 
fortnight  all  will  be  ready  for  your  re- 
ception. I  comprehend  all  the  deva- 
tion  of  yonr  thoughts :  you  desire  to 
live  with  your  equals.  With  that 
quick  and  unerring  glance  which 
marks  you  as  one  of  the  eagles  of  the 
manufacturing  world,  you  have  fixed 
upon  the  very  province  which  alone  ii 
worthy  of  possessing  you.  You  will 
find  at  your  door  the  chosen  society  you 
desire.  The  castles  of  Tiffiiuge,  of 
Mortagne,  and  of  Clisson,  open  tlieir 
arms  to  yon.  Agreeably  with  your 
desire,  I  have  spc^en  of  your  coming. 
The  nobles  of  the  neighbourhood  know 
who  you  are,  and  will  dispute  the 
honour  of  welcoming  and  entertaining 
you.  They  are  well  aware  that  in- 
dnitiy  is  now  the  queen  of  the  world, 
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and  already  they  fed  a  respectful 
i^ympathy  with  you.  Think  not  that 
your  immense  fortune  has  anything  to 
do  witii  their  prepossession  in  your 
favour.  Your  merit  alone  is  the 
cause  of  their  impatience.  Since  I 
announced  your  approaching  arrival^ 
you  are  the  subject  of  universal  con- 
versi^on ;  whithereoever  I  go,  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  questions  as  to  the 
day  and  hour  of  your  coming.  Mis» 
Levrault^s  beauty  will  revive  the  most 
amiable  traditions  of  chivalry.  I  lack 
time  to  name  to  you  to-day  all  the 
great  families  whose  castles  are 
grouped  round  yours.  The  least  illus- 
trious date  fifom  the  second  cru- 
sade. Miss  Laura,  whose  memory  is 
so  richly  stored,  will  hardly  meet 
without  pleasure  and  emotion,  at  a 
few  paces*  distance  from  your  paric,  a 
descendant  of  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon,  a 
noble  old  man,  whose  conversation  is 
a  treasure  of  reminiscences.  Farther 
on,  you  will  find  the  last  survivor  of 
a  family  allied  witii  the  Bandouina 
and  the  Lusignans :  Viscount  Gas- 
pard  de  Montflanquin,  young,  hand- 
some, chivalrous,  perhaps  too  disinter- 
ested, he  has  but  to  express  his  wil- 
lingness to  receive :  the  new  dynasty, 
proud  of  his  adhesion,  ask  but  to  re- 
ward it.  Viscount  de  Montflanquin 
will  serve  you  as  a  guide  in  your  ex- 
cursions, and  in  the  choice  of  your 
friends.  Hasten,  then,  to  the  shades 
of  LaTr^lade,  (it  is  the  name  of  your 
chateau,)  there  to  forget  the  noble  toils 
that  have  occupied  your  career.  Be 
assured  of  my  moderation  in  availing 
mysdtfofthewelcomeyouso  graciously 
promise  me.  I  well  know  the  distance 
that  separates  us;  but  I  reckon  on  the 
pleasure  of  hunting  a  stag  with  yon. 
A  year  hence,  if  you  dedde  to  settle 
in  Brittany,  I  hope  to  number  yon 
amongst  my  clients :  your  name  will 
be  the  glory  of  my  ofilce. 

^*  Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration, 

Jolibois." 

The  same  post  that  carried  this 
epistle,  conveyed  another,  equally 
flattering  and  sincere,  to  a  dissipated 
viscount  of  andent  name  and  broken 
fortunes,  who  was  then  eking  out  a 
precarious  and  disreputable  existence 
amongst  the  bouillotte  and  hmsqnenet 
Ubles  of  Paris.  Bespectful  sympathy , 
a  disinterested  desire  to  see  Gaspard 
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de  Montflanqiiin  regUd  his  BhieiOf  t%- 
deem  bis  lands,  and  rebuild  tbe 
tumble-down  Breton  tower,  in  which, 
JoUbois  declared,  the  needy  visconnt 
reminded  him  of  the  Master  of  Ra- 
vens wood,  alone  induced  the  benevo- 
lent  notary  to  inform  him  of  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  the  heiress  of  three 
millions,  and  her  tuft-hnnting  father, 
and  to  advise  him  of  the  best  means 
of  propitiating  the  one,  and  appropri- 
ating the  other.  After  the  wedding, 
a  postscript  intimated,  there  might  be 
some  question  of  the  reimbursement 
of  80,000  francs,  and  ten  years'  com- 
pound interest  thereon,  due  from  the 
viscount  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
Jollbois  Phre ;  but  this  was  a  minor 
consideration  to  the  unselfish  notary, 
who  dwelt  much  more  urgently  on  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  Levraults 
from  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
Marchioness  of  La  Rochelandir,  who, 
with  her  son,  a  handsome  young  man 
of  five-and-twenty,  resided  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  clothier's  mansion 
of  La  Tr^lade. 

A  fortnight  later,  four  smoking 
posters  whirled  M.  Levrault  and  his 
daughter  along  the  road  to  Clisson. 
After  passing  Nantes,  the  worthy  Pa- 
risian was  somewhat  surprised  not  to 
see  a  greater  abundance  of  turrets  and 
loopholes,  and  to  find  that,  even  in 
Brittany,  castles  were  not  found,  like 
hedge  alehouses,  by  the  road-side. 
An  hour  after  sunset,  a  loud  flourish 
of  the  post- horn  was  replied  to  by  all 
the  dogs  and  echoes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, a  park  gate  flew  open  as  by  en- 
chantment, an  avenue  was  suddenly 
illumined  with  coloured  lamps,  and 
the  horses  dashed  up  to  the  front  of 
the  chateau  of  La  Tr^lade,  whose 
steps  JoUbois,  in  full  dress,  was  seen 
gravely  to  descend,  by  the  light  of 
torches  held  by  a  double  row  of  foot- 
men. The  notary  himself  opened  the 
carriage- door,  and  put  down  the 
steps. 

"Tis  well,  Jolibois— 'tis  well,"  was 
the  negligent  remark  of  M.  Levrault, 
whose  skin  could  hardly  hold  him,  but 
who  would  fain  have  given  himself 
the  airs  of  a  great  man,  accustomed  to 
such  receptions ;  and  leaning  on  his 
daughter's  arm,  he  slowly  ascended 
the  stairs.  "  Good  day  to  you,  my 
friends — ^ood  day  to  you,"  said  he,  in 
A  patronising  tone,  to  the  lacqueys, 


CApriU 


who  bowed  to  the  very  ground,  whilst 
two  or  three  of  them  exclaimed, 
" Long  UveM.  Levrault!"  Preceded 
by  Jdibois,  whose  gravity  was  im- 
perturbable, he  entend  a  richly  deco- 
rated dming-room,  where  a  splendid 
supper  was  laid  out  on  a  table  laden 
with  glass,  wax-lights,  and  flowers. 
Seated  between  the  notary  and  bis 
daughter,  M.  Levrault  mastered  his 
emotion  with  difficulty;  in  s[Hte  of 
himself,  he  admired  the  decoration  of 
the  apartment,  and  the  order  of  the 
feast.  The  most  exquisite  dishes,  tbe 
raciest  wines,  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other.  Three  attendants,  in  white 
gloves,  yellow  plnsh  breeches,  blue 
liveries,  and  green  lace,  glided  like 
shadows  around  the  table.  Laura 
herself  felt  agitated.  As  to  JoUbois, 
he  ate  and  drank  like  a  man  who  did 
not  expect  such  another  chance  for 
the  next  ten  years.  The  repast  at  an 
end,  they  widked  out  into  the  park, 
where  JoUbois  had  prepared  a  finesh 
surprise.  Whilst  strolling  on  a  vast 
lawn,  a  rocket  rose  suddenly  into  the 
sky,  and  at  fifty  paces  in  his  front,  M. 
Levrault  beheld  a  wall  of  fire.  A 
dozen  wheels  whirled  round,  vomit- 
ing torrents  of  sparks,  whilst  Bengal 
lights  iUuminated  the  darkest  recesses 
of  the  avenues,  and  Roman  candles 
shot  out  of  the  shrubberies  Uke  lumin- 
ous serpents,  and  feU  again  in  showers 
of  stars.  This  was  too  much  for  M. 
Levrault ;  he  grasped  JoUbois'  hand, 
and  in  a  voice  of  undisguised  emo- 
tion, ^^  JoUbois,"  he  said,  ^^  it  is  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life." 

D&ura,  although  secretly  flattered, 
yet  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  re- 
flection that  it  was  her  father  who 
Said  for  the  powder,  and  that  in  rea- 
ty  the  entertainment  was  given  to 
M.  JoUbois. 

As  the  party  returned  to  the  house, 
they  beheld,  by  the  final  gleams  of 
the  fireworks,  a  Uttle  groom,  about 
the  height  of  a  top-boot,  advancing  to 
meet  them. 

**What  is  it?  who  wante  me?" 
said  M.  Levrault,  with  the  air  of  a 
minister-of-state,  whom  some  one  in- 
terrupts, and  who  has  not  a  moment 
to  himself. 

''  It  is  Galaor,"  said  JoUbois. 

"  Galaor  1"  cried  M.  Levrault,  open- 
ing bis  eyes  very  wide. 

"  M.  Levi^ult  ?  "  inquired  Galaor, 
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^>proachiog  the  group  with  consom- 
mate  assurance. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure,  my  man? 
I  am  M.  Levraolt." 

Galaor  took  a  letter  fh>m  his  pocket 
and  presented  it  to  M.  Levranlt, 
whose  gaze  was  instantly  arrested  by 
the  armorial  bearings  on  the  seal. 
It  was  the  first  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever  received.  After  examining  the 
arms  as  if  to  recognise  them,  he  broke 
the  wax  and  read  as  follows  in  a  loud 
voice,  whilst  the  yonng  slave  pre- 
sented an  enormous  nosegay  of  roses 
and  jessamine  to  Laura,  who  blushed 
withpleasure. 

^^  Viscount  Gaspai^  de  Montflan- 
qnin  is  impatient  to  learn  how  M. 
Levrault  and  his  daughter  have  got 
through  thefar  journey.  He  solicits 
permission  to  present  himself  to-mor- 
row, at  two  o'clock  precisely,  at  the 
chateau  of  La  Tr^lade,  and  takes  the 
liberty  to  place  a  few  roses  from  his 
garden  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Levrault." 

^^  You  see,  sir,"  said  Jolibois,  '^you 
have  but  just  arrived,  and  already  the 
greatest  names  in  the  country  throng 
around  you." 

*^  I  am  touched  by  the  attention,  I 
do  not  deny  it.  Gralaor,  present  our 
thanks  to  your  master,  the  Viscount 
Graspard  de  Montflanquin.  Tell  him 
we  got  through  the  journey  in  a  car- 
riage-and-four,  and  that  to-morrow, 
at  whatever  hour  he  likes,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  him." 

Galaor  bowed  respectfully;  his 
cloth  gaiters^  laced  hat,  and  coroneted 
buttons,  presently  disappeared  round 
the  curve  of  the  avenue. 

To  pave  the  Viscount's  way  to  the 
good  graces  of  father  and  daughter, 
both  already  well  disposed  in  his 
favour,  the  generous  Jolibois  began 
to  chant  his  praises,  and  to  explain 
how  it  was  that,  frt)m  the  most  disin- 
terested motives,  the  influential  re- 
presentative of  the  house  of  Mont- 
flanquin had  recognised,  a  few  years 
previously,  the  monarchy  of  Louis 
Philippe.  His  first  appearance  at  the 
court  of  the  Citijsen-Kmg,  so  the  notary 
assured  M.  LevrauH,  was  an  inci- 
dent that  would  be  read  of  in  history. 

^^  The  presentation,"  continued 
Jolibois,  ^^  took  place  in  the  throne- 
saloon,  in  presence  of  the  queen,  the 
princes,  the  princesses,  and  all  the 
great   dignitaries  of  state.    *Sire/ 
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said  the  Viscount,  without  arrogance 
and  without  humility,  *I  adhere 
frankly  to  your  dynasty.  Let  your 
majesty  deign  to  permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  stipulate  one  condition.*  At 
these  last  words  the  king  frx>wned, 
and  the  faces  of  all  present  assumed  in 
an  instant  a  stnpified  expression. 
^  Viscount  Gaspard  de  Montflanquin,' 
said  the  king  in  his  turn,  ^  we  impose 
conditions,  but  accept  them  not. 
Nevertheless,  speak !  to  set  so  bright 
a  gem  in  our  crown,  there  is  nothing 
we  would  not  do.'  'Sire,'  replied 
the  Viscount,  'I  adhere  to  your 
dynasty  on  condition  that  your  ma- 
jesty will  do  nothing  for  me,  and  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  remain  poor  as 
heretofore.' " 

"  How  noble ! "  cried  Laura. 

*'  Too  noble ! "  added  M.  Levrault. 
"What  said  the  king?" 

''  The  king  opened  his  arms  to  the 
Viscount  de  Montflanquin,  and  held 
him  long  to  his  heart.  I  need  not 
add  that  his  eyes  were  snfi'used  with 
tears.  '  We  will  do  nothing  for  you,' 
he  at  last  kindly  said;  'since  y6u 
desire  it,  you  shall  be  nothing,  not 
even  peer  of  France.  But  bear  in 
mind  that,  whatever  yon  ask,  whether 
for  your  relations  or  your  friends, 
you  shall  obtain  it,  noble  young  man, 
from  our  royal  gratitude.' " 

Great  was  the  admiration  of  M. 
Levrault,  when  Jolibois  proceeded  to 
inform  him  that  more  than  one  high- 
placed  personage  owed  his  position  to 
a  word  of  the  influential  Viscount,  by 
whom  he,  Jolibois,  had  himself  been 
offered  a  prefbcture,  which  his  repnb-. 
lican  principles  prevented  his  accept- 
ing. And  when,  in  addition  to  this 
interesting  information,  the  ex- 
clothier  learned  that  Montflanquin 
was  unmarried,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  this  was  the  son-in-law  who 
should  help  him  to  a  peerage.  Nor 
was  he  shaken  in  this  resolution  by  a 
romantic  story  told  by  the  astute 
man  of  parchments,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Viscount  had  made 
a  vow  of  celibacy  over  the  corpse  of 
his  first  and  only  love.  Miss  Fernanda 
Edmy  de  Chanteplnre,  drowned  some 
years  previously,  on  the  eve  of  her 
wedding-day,  before  her  bridegroom's 
eyes,  and  in  spite  of  his  heroic  efforts 
to  save  her. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  this 
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earlier  portion  of  the  book,  wbidiia 
not  altogether  essential  to  the  prind^ 
pal  plot,  bat  is  in  some  degree  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  has  a  d&unumeni 
so  far  as  the  yiscomtt  is  concerned. 
That  worthy  doiy  makes  his  appear- 
ance at  La  Trelade,  and,  as  dolv, 
starts,  trembles,  and  is  violently 
agitated  on  beholding  and  hearing 
Miss  Levraolt,  between  whom  and 
his  lost  love,  the  very  noble  and  eter- 
nally regretted  Mademoiselle  de 
Chanteplore,  a  most  extraordinary 
resemblance  exists.  He  succeeds  m 
ingratiating  himself  with  both  father 
and  daughter ;  undertakes  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  province,  and  to  in- 
troduce them  to  its  most  illustrious 
inhabitants.  Notwithstanding  this 
assurance,  after  three  months  resi- 
dence the  visitors  at  La  Tr^lade  are 
limited  to  a  gouty  old  count,  a  credi- 
tor of  Montflanquin*s— on  whose  mar- 
riage he,  lilce  Jolibois,  reckons  for 
reimbursement,  and  who,  in  the 
meantime,  condescends  to  take  the 
air  hi  M.  Levraalt*s  carriage — and  to 
a  greedy  chevalier  and  self-shrled 
descendant  from  Grodfrev  of  BouiUon, 
who  would  give  his  enthre  genealogi- 
cal tree  for  a  good  dinner,  and  whose 
gratitude  for  the  succulent  r^>a8ts  to 
which  the  viscount  is  the  means  of 
his  admission,  precludes  his  own 
speaking  of  that  adventurous  hidivi- 
dnal,  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  tiie 
very  highest  eulogium.  As  to  Gas- 
pard  hUnsetf,  he  lives  at  La  Tr^lade, 
leaving  it  only  at  night  for  his  ruinous 
chateau,  where  the  fnithfid  Galaor 
keeps  watch— ^at  yottthfhl  and  de- 
praved Balderatone  being  compiled, 
owing  to  the  extreme  penury  of  his 
noble  master's  exchequer,  to  subsist 
himself  on  the  plunder  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hen-roo8t9  and  rabbit-war- 
rens. All  things  progress  favourably 
for  the  Viscount's  schemes.  The  ex- 
dothier,  convinced  of  his  unbounded 
influence  at  court,  is  impatient  at  his 
not  proposhig,  and  ready  to  throw  his 
daughter  into  his  anns.  Laura  her- 
self, although  but  moderatdy  fiuci- 
nated  by  the  very  ordinary  frontiB- 
piece  of  the  last  Montflanquin,  and 
somewhat  surprised  that  BriMny  can 

groduce  no  better  specimen  of  its 
ereditary  nobility,  yet,  seehig  no 
choice,  and  burning  with  impatience 
to  abdicate  lier  ptebeiim  pAtronymic, 


has  made  up  her  mind  to  aoemi  the 
viscount,  when  one  mofnfag,  ua  the 
course  of  a  long  and  sectary  ride,  slie 
stumbles  upon  the  caaUe  of  La  Hodbe- 
landieri  from  which  Gaspard  has 
hitherto  carefhllv  kept  her  l^  tte 
interposition  of  imaginary  moraoaea, 
and  other  dangers  equally  anreaL 
Her  suspiefens  already  roused  hf 
finding  that  an  ea^  canter  alonic  * 
pleasant  valley  leads  her  to  the  dilm- 

Sited  but  still  stately  edifice  which 
been  depicted  to  her  as  of  such 
perilous  approach,  a  siagle  intarriew 
with  l^e  adroit  dowager  opena  her 
&JQS  to  the  viscount's  maaonivrea,  and 
when  she  again  readies  lumia,  escort- 
ed by  the  handsome  Marquis  de  la 
Bodieiandier,  it  is  with  the  fhll  deter- 
minationto  discard  the  asmrant,  whom 
a  few  hours  previously  ue  had  beea 
resolute  to  accept     Discarded  the 
unlucky  Montflanquin  aocordui^  is, 
the  downfidl  <rf  his  hopes  being  accel- 
erated by  the  troac&rons  Joiaxas, 
who,  finding  his  debtor's  chance  gone, 
f^ves  him  the  last  kick  by  arrestmg 
him,  and  the  viscount  is  trotted  off 
to  Nantes  in  a  taxed  cart,  in  charge 
of  a  leash  <rfbaillffii,if^iilat  the  devoted 
and  disconsolate  Galaor  remains  on 
the  threshold  of  the  mined  tower, 
wringhig  his  haads  and  mourning  fiir 
his  wages. 

From  the  faicarceration  ^  €kaspard 
de  Mcmtflanqdn  dates  a  new  epoch 
in  the  chronicle  of  the  Levranlt  family. 
The  gouty  count  and  the  gcmrmand 
chevalier  having  shared  his  disgrace, 
La  Trdade  is  fi>r  a  while  deadate, 
and  the  man  of  miUioas  moodily 
paces  its  solituy  halls.  Jolibois, 
whilst  declaring  himself  the  dupe  of 
the  Viscount,  whom  he  now  loudly 
proclaims  an  adventurer,  has  thon^ 
proper,  for  purpoaes  of  his  own,  to 
eq)eak  disparagmgly  of  the  Rodie- 
lanctos.  He  has  a  notion  that  by 
pernuidlBg  M.  Levrault  that  France 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  republic,  he  may 
still  obtain  the  hand  of  Laura.  In 
this  he  is  totaUv  mistaken.  He  oer- 
taioly  succeeds  in  making  the  man  of 
doth  miserably  uneasy  and  unde- 
cided, but  not  in  pemudhig  him  id 
the  approaching  downfall  of  that 
privileged  order  of  which  he  so 
ardenthr  desired  to  become  a  member. 
Kevertheless,  M.  Levradt's  recent 
experience  has  consldenUy  lessened 
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his  adndratbn  of  the  Breton  nolxlity. 
On  all  hands  he  beholds  traps  £Qr  his 
millions,  baited  with  coronets  by 
pauper  aristocrats.  Foiions  at  the 
intrirang  Tisconnt,  he  yet  deplores 
the  downfaOl  of  the  edifice  of  which 
that  ittdiyidnal  was  the  keystone. 

*^  In  M.  Levranlt's  eyes,  Brittany 
was  now  no  better  than  a  yast  den  of 
thieves.  He  especially  mistmsted  the 
castle  of  La  Bochelandier,  wlikh  he 
persisted  in  considering  as  the  haont 
of  dbotfOM,  a  fbcos  of  con8piracy--of 
Legitimist  intrigues  and  stratagems. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  when 
Craspard,  dismissed  and  discomfited, 
was  onoedng  the  coart-vard  of  La 
Tr^iade,  Levraolt  called  ont  in  a 
▼oiee  of  thunder  to  get  the  carriage 
ready— that  he  was  gdttff  to  the  castle 
of  LaBochdandier.  This  was  merely 
an  ingenious  mode  of  giving  the  death- 
blow to  Gtapard.  Bight  or  wrong, 
he  conM  not  tell  why,  M.  Lerraiut 
detested  the  Bochelandiers.  It  is 
hard  to  stty  by  what  peculiar  process 
of  reasoning  this  clever  citizen  had 
come  to  look  upon  them  as  the  canse 
of  all  his  misfortnnes.  All  his  decep- 
tions dated  fi*om  the  hour  that  his 
daughter  had  crossed  their  threshold ; 
the  dqMurtnre  of  peace  and  happfaiess 
firom  La  Tr^lade  coincided  with  the 
first  visit  of  the  young  Marquis.  M. 
Levnudt  almost  brought  himself  to 
believe  tiiat,  without  the  Bochelan- 
diers, the  Yisconnt  would  have  really 
been  all  he  wished  to  appear--a  model 
and  mirror  of  chivahry.  If  Craspard 
was  a  scamp,  it  was  the  talt  of  La 
Bochekmdier." 

Ifiss  Levrault,  however,  was  of  a 
very  different  way  of  thinking  firom 
her  father.  The  Marchioness,  too, 
had  her  designs  on  the  plebeian's  mil- 
lions; and,  by  a  sortof  mstinct,  with- 
out coneerted  plan,  the  two  women 
Idayedinto  each  other's  hands.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  in  less  than  six 
wedcs  firom  the  Yiscounf  s  dissrace, 
the  La  Bochelandiers  were  welcome 
and  fi^uent  guests  at  La  Tr^lade, 
and  that  the  skilftd  attentions  of  the 
Marchioness  had  again  put  M. 
Levranlt  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  himself. 

'^  Kevertbeless,  the  mat  manufac- 
turer was  not  happy.  Something  was 
wanthigtohisMcity:  It  was  aaon- 
tarlafw  In  penq[wctiTe.     Gaston  did 


not  rcphu»  Gaspard.  M.  Levranlt 
well  knewthat  an  alliance  with  a  Legi- 
tunist  could  lead  to  nothing  for  him- 
self. In  vain  did  Lsnra  tell  him  of 
the  approaching  return  of  Henry  Y.—- 
of  the  honour  of  being  received,  in  the 
meanwhile^  by  the  Dudic»ses  of  the 
faubourg  St  Germain:  M.  Levrault 
was  deaf  in  that  ear.  He  cared  no- 
thing for  the  drawing-rooms  oi  the 
noble  £Mibourg,  and  felt  that  his  only 
chance  of  expanding  into  blossom 
was  by  fiivour  of  the  vivifying  rays  of 
thesunofthe^ottr^eotnie.  Bes^esthat, 
the  attitude  of  the  young  Marquis  was 
not  encouraging.  If  Gaston  coveted 
the  manufacturer's  miUions,  he  still 
seemed  little  disposed  to  stoop  to  pick 
them  up.  Too  proud  himself  to 
mount  to  the  assault,  he  left  the  con- 
duct of  the  siege  to  his  mother,  quite 
determined,  however,  to  enter  the 
fortress  so  soon  as  the  gates  were 
opened.  At  heart  loyal  and  honour- 
able, he  was  not  one  of  those  poetical 
and  purely  intellectual  beings  who  are 
utterly  careless  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  StiU  voung,  he  had  al- 
ready tasted  of  tbe  realities  of  lifo. 
The  whole  of  his  youth  had  notpassed 
under  his  ancestor's  roof.  Without 
making  any  great  display,  he  had 
lived  at  Paris  in  an  elegant,  fiivolous, 
and  dissipated,  but  honourable  circle, 
where  his  name,  wit,  and  good  looks 
had  been  made  much  of.  After  a  few 
vears,  perceiving  that  the  remnant  of 
liispatnmon^was  insufficient  to  enable 
him  to  mamtain  his  rank  in  those 
golden  regions,  condemned  to  idleness 
by  the  traditions  of  his  funily,  and  too 
honest  to  accept  the  existence  of  a 
Montflanquin,  he  heroicallv  retired  to 
his  ruined  castle,  where  he  and  his 
mother  were  literally  dying  of  ennui, 
when  the  Levraulte  arrived  at  La 
Tr^ade,  and  the  whole  province  re- 
sounded with  reports  of  the  father's 
wealth  and  folly.  For  some  time  past 
Bfadame  de  la  Bochelandier'-whose 
pride,  weary  of  wr^tling  with  pover- 
ty, had  consented  to  bow  its  head, 
well  resolved  to  rear  it  again  at  a 
fhture  period— had  meditated  for  her 
son  a  lucrative  mis-alliance,  which 
might  mend  the  fortune  of  their  house, 
and  enable  them  to  await,  with  tole- 
rmUe  patience,  the  return  of  their 
legitimate  sovereign.  Miss  Levrault 
i^peared  to  her  like  the  dore  aa- 
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nonncing  the  end  of  the  deluge.  What 
followed  may  easily  be  gaessed. 
When  hU  mother  proposed  to  him  to 
marry  the  heiress,  Gaston,  shocked  at 
firat,  hesitated  afterwards,  and  finally 
consented.  His  yisits  to  La  Tr^lade 
sharpened  his  appetite  for  riches.  He 
was  not  in  loye  with  Laura ;  but  he 
easily  persuaded  himself  that  love  was 
not  an  essential  condition  of  marriage 
with  a  young  and  pretty  person  in- 
flicted with  a  dowry  of  a  million. 
He  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to  Miss 
L^vranlt's  sentiments,  and  said  to 
himself^  that  as  she  sought  only  his 
title,  he,  on  his  part,  was  fully  jus- 
tified in  seeking  only  her  wealth." 

We  do  not  often  meet  with  a  novel 
to  which  it  is  less  easy  to  do  justice 
within  the  limits  of  an  article,  than 
to  the  clever  and  amusing  one  now 
under  examination.  Without  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  plot— rendered 
difficult  by  its  complication,  and  by 
the  numerous  minor  incidents  and 
scenes,  of  which  some  mention  is 
essential  to  its  dear  intelligence — it  is 
difficult  to  select  extracts  that  shall 
have  interest  when  detached,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
really  veiy  considerable  merit  of  the 
book,  which  abounds  in  sly  touches  of 
satire,  often  defying  both  extraction 
and  translation.  In  the  early  portion 
of  the  work,  where  Montflanquin  Is  a 
prominent  character,  the  pencilling  is 
sometimes  so  broad  as  to  border  on 
caricature ;  but  when  the  bailiffs  i*e- 
move  him  from  the  scene,  JoUbois  at 
the  same  time  falling  temporarily  into 
the  background,  and  the  Marchioness, 
attaching  herself  to  their  intended 
victim,  in  her  turn  spreads  her  web 
for  the  millions,  M.  Sandeau  comes 
out  in  his  vci-y  best  style,  depicting, 
with  great  skill,  the  cautious  and  tor- 
tuous approaches  by  which  the  atte- 
nuated dowager-spider  proceeds  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  bulky,  weU-con- 
ditioned  fly.  For  a  time,  her  machi- 
nations are  fruitless.  In  vain  does  she 
coax,  caress,  and  insidiously  flatter ; 
the  millions  hold  out.  But  she  knows 
how  to  turn  the  delay  to  profit,  by 
using  it  to  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  weak  points  of  the  for- 
tress. With  her  astuteness,  she  is  not 
long  in  penetrating  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  cloth-merchanfs  little  soid. 
This  done,  she  distributes  her  snares 


accordingly.  And  soon  a  day  comes 
when,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  inte- 
resting tete-h'tete^  in  the  cool  shrub- 
beries of  La  Trdlade,  the  spider  and 
the  fly  go  upon  their  several  ways 
rejoicing.  Ml  Levrault  has  agreed  to 
give  his  daughter  to  the  Marquis« 
whose  mother  undertakes  that  after 
the  marriage  his  father-in-law  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
pay  his  homage,  for  the  first  time,  al 
the  footstool  of  the  Citizen-King.  The 
rich  plebeian  cannot,  for  an  instant, 
doubt  of  the  high  reward  reserved  for 
the  man  who  Is  thus  the  means  of  ral- 
lying to  the  dynasty  of  July  the  head 
of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  house. 

An  hour  after  this  interview,  the 
Marchioness  was  on  the  road  back  to 
her  manor;  and  M.  Levrault,  beaming 
with  triumph,  entered  his  daughter's 
apartment, 

«« « Madame  la  Marquise!*  he  ex- 
claimed, *  embrace  vour  father ! ' 

*t  ( My  son !'  said  the  Marchioness, 
on  reaching  home,  *  embrace  your 
mother;  you  are  master  of  mil- 
Uons!'" 

The  wedding  over,  a  move  is  made 
to  Paris.  The  clever  dowager,  who 
has  not  married  her  son  to  an  heiress 
with  the  intention  of  herself  vegetat- 
ing in  Brittany,  has  the  addr^  to 
make  M.  Levrault  solicit  her  com- 
pany. In  his  mind's  eye,  the  absurd 
old  citizen  already  beholds  himself 
occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers :  he  has  heard  say 
that  all  eminent  statesmen  have  their 
Egeria,  and  in  that  capacity  he  desires 
to  retain  the  invaluable  services  of 
Madame  de  la  Rochelandier,  who, 
after  a  due  show  of  reluctance,  makes 
one  of  the  party  to  Paris.  Poor 
Levrault  soon  has  reason  to  repent 
his  invitation.  Before  departing,  the 
Marchioness  insists  upon  making  him 
a  present  of  her  feudal  residence  of 
La  Bochelandier.  Accordingly,  its 
name  is  changed  to  Castle  Levrault ; 
and  to  it  are  transferred  the  handsome 
furniture,  sumptuous  hangiuffs,  dogs, 
horses,  and  equipages  that  had  ren- 
dered La  Tr^lade  so  luxurious  a  habi- 
tation. But,  on  reaching  Paris,  the 
Marchioness  shows  herself  determined 
to  recompense  her  own  generosity. 
A  magnificent  hotel  is  taken  in  the 
Faubourg  St  Germain,  where  she 
reigns  paranfount,  ingeniously  making 
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it  appear  that  her  life  is  a  sacoessioii 
of  sacrifices,  and  that  she  has  re- 
gretfully qnitted  her  rural  secln- 
aioD,  to  assist  her  dear  frieod  Lev- 
raolt  in  climbing  to  the  pinnacle  to 
which  his  talents  cannot  fail  to  raise 
liini. 

^^  To  embellish  the  abode  of  so  emi- 
nent a  man,  whose  destiny  was  so 
lofty,  she  found  nothing  sufficiently 
sumptuous  and  magnificent.  She  was 
Tesolred  the  cage  should  be  worthy  of 
the  bird,  the  frame  suitable  to  the 
portrait,  and  constantly  regretted  she 
bad  not  at  her  disposal  a  faiiy's  wand 
or  Ahiddln's  lamp.  At  each  of  these 
fine  speeches,  the  great  manufacturer 
opened  his  beak  wide,  and  let  fall 
something  better  than  a  bit  of  cheese. 
The  Marchioness  herself  had  superin- 
tended the  decoration  of  the  famous 
saloon  in  which  was  to  be  consum- 
mated the  union  of  the  nobility  and 
the  bourgeoisie.  The  servants  of  La 
Tr^lade,  with  their  pistachio-coloured 
lace  and  yellow  plush  breeches,  had 
been  replaced  by  dignified  domestics 
in  black,  to  whom  &L  Levrault  was 
continuidly  on  the  point  of  taking  off 
his  hat.  His  coachman  wore  powder 
and  a  cocked  hat ;  bis  chtuseur  was 
six  feet  hi^h.  By  one  of  those  deli- 
cate attentions  which  the  Marchioness 
was  never  weary  of  lavishing  on  her 
amiable  friend,  all  the  plate  was  en- 
graved with  the  La  Rochelandierarms, 
which  were  to  be  fonnd  even  upon 
the  knives  and  china.  M.  Levraidt's 
own  chariot  bore  a  marqnis's  coro- 
net. He  could  not  but  be  touched 
by  all  these  marks  of  consideration. 
The  Marchioness  received  him  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  drove  out  with  him 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and,  still 
more  frequently,  to  nudie  purchases. 
She  had  renewed  old  intimacies,  sent 
oat  invitations  which  had  been  eagerly 
accepted  ;  already  the  saloons  of  the 
Hotel  Levrault  were  peopled  with  aris- 
tocratic physiognomies.  The  work  of 
conciliation  was  proceeding  ;  the  win- 
ter set  in  under  favourable  auspices. 
A  few  months  more,  and  it  was  not 
only  the  marquis  his  son-in-law,  but 
the  enthre  Fauxbourg  St  Germabi,  that 
the  ex-clothier  would  rally  at  one 
blow  around  the  dvnasty  of  1830 ;  yet 
a  few  months  and  legitimacy  would 
not  retain  a  single  partisan  on  the  left 
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bank  of  the  Seine.  Who  would  then 
be  the  dupe  ?  Truly  M.  de  Chambord 
in  his  Crerman  castle." 

The  real  dupe  was  the  unlucky 
Levrault,  who  soon  found  himself  a 
mere  cypher  in  his  own  house.  The 
Marchioness,  having  firmly  estab- 
lished her  despotic  sway  over  the  en- 
tire establishment,  changed  her  tactics, 
and  gradually  pushed  him  more  and 
more  into  the  background.  Servants, 
horses,  carriages,  were  hers,  not  his ;  it 
was  she  who  invited  guests,  received 
andretumed  visits.  At  first  M.  Levrault 
rejoiced  to  see  fifteen  or  twenty  per- 
sons daily  assemble  round  his  dinner 
table ;  but  soon  he  discovered  that 
the  host  is  not  always  that  person  in 
whose  house  one  dines.  He  himself 
was  but  a  guest  the  more,  the  enter- 
tainer was  the  Marchioness.  At  night 
she  was  enthroned  in  the  drawing- 
room,  whilst  M.  Levrault,  whom  no 
one  heeded,  wandered  monmfnlly 
through  the  crowd,  and  had  sometimes 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  praises  of 
the  luxury  and  elegance  of  the  Hotel 
La  Rocheiandier^  a  name  which  the 
Marchioness  at  last  had  the  assurance 
to  inscribe  in  gilt  letters  above  the 
entrance  to  his  house.  Meanwhile 
there  was  no  talk  of  going  to  court. 
Month  after  month  elapsed,  and  the 
event  on  which  were  based  all  Lev- 
rault's  ambitions  dreams  was  still 
deferred,  or,  it  should  rather  be  said, 
was  never  referred  to  either  by  the 
Marchioness  or  her  son.  At  last, 
losing  patience,  M.  Levrault  spoke  to 
his  son-in-law  on  the  subject.  Gaston 
repudiated  with  indignation  the  idea  of 
recognising  the  usurping  dynasty  by 
presenting  himself  at  the  Tuileries, 
declared  he  should  incur  his  mother's 
malediction  by  so  doins;,  and  was 
disposed  to  look  upon  his  father-in- 
law  as  insane,  when  that  worthy 
gentleman  alleged  the  Marchioness's 
pronuse.  A  ^tor  interrupted  the 
conversation  at  this  point,  and  M. 
Levrault,  furious,  humed  to  the  Mar- 
chioness to  seek  an  explanation.  This 
leads  to  one  of  the  best  situations  in 
the  book.  After  a  sharp  verbal  duel, 
M.  Levrault  rises  from  his  chair,  pale 
with  anffer. 

*^  Madame  la  Marquise,  you  have 
made  a  fool  of  me.  To-day,  this  very 
morning,  I  have  seen  your  son  ana 
2f 
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put  the  question  to  him  pithily.  He 
has  never  entertained  the  intentien 
yon  attribute  to  him.  He  has  neither 
said  nor  done  any  thkig  to  mislead  yon. 
Ton  well  know  his  views  npon  Ae 
subject,  and  I  know  now  what  your 
fine  promises  are  worth.  You  were 
perishhig'  of  ennui  in  your  mined 
eastle.  Torestorethefortmesofyoar 
Ikmi^,  to  be  able  to  iwppear  in 
society,  you  condescended  to  court  and 
flatter  the  plebeian  yon  now  disdain.  I 
hate  your  partv ;  I  never  disguised 
l^t  fact.  I  have  always  detested 
your  political  sect ;  there  is  no  sym- 
pathy possible  between  the  Levrauits 
and  M.  de  Chambord.  If  you  had  not 
assuredme— if  I  had  not  bdieved,  that 
your  son  would  give  in  his  adhe^n  to 
the  present  dynasty,  I  would  never 
have  given  him  ray  daughter  and  a 
third  of  my  fbrtune.  I  relied  on  your 
^ood  fkitfa,  and  yen  have  shamerally 
deceived  me," 

Whilst  M.  Levranlt  pronounced 
these  last  smtences,  Qaston,  who  had 
come  in  from  his  ride,  was  standing  at 
^e  <^>en  door  of  the  drawing-room, 

Sile,  motionless,  and  sttent.  The 
archioness  was  about  to  reply,  but, 
on  beholding  her  son,  the  words  died 
away  en  her  lips. 

"Mother,"  said  Qaston  coldly,  ad- 
vancing towards  her,  "  I  understand 
everything  :  you  have  traffidied  with 
my  name.  Better,  a  hundred  times, 
had  it  been  to  submit  to  our  poverty, 
or  to  permit  and  teach  me  to  work  to 
reconstruct  our  fortune.  Ton  have 
passed  a  contract  which  I  did  not  sub- 
scribe, but  which  I  nevertheless  will 
fulfil." 

Then,  turning  to  M.  Levranlt : 

"  Make  yourself  easy,  sir :  we  will 
go  to  court." 

And  without  another  word  Gaston 
quitted  the  room,  leaving  the  Mar- 
chioness overwbelraed  with  consterna- 
tion, and  M.  Levranlt  Intoxicated 
with  joy. 

In  spite  of  the  Dowager^s  threaten- 
ed malediction,  Gaston  pendsts  hi  his 
resolution.  The  court-dresses  are 
]*eady;  M.  Levranlt,  in  whose  roseate 
dreams  a  count^s  coronet  nightly  re- 
curs, and  who  has  more  than  once 
alarmed  the  house  by  rehearsing  in 
his  sleep  the  maiden  speech  that  b  to 
electrify  the   Chamber  of  Peers^ 


has  passed  two  entire  days  Bn|OTing 
before  his  mirror  m  white  casBimere 
smaUs,  embroidered  coat,  and  sleel- 
hilted  rapier.  It  seems  as  if  nothing 
short  of  an  earthquake  oonld  prevent 
the  consummation  of  his  bng-cfaer- 
ished  hopes.  Tes,  one  other  thii^ 
can,  and  cruel  fiite  deo^ees  that  thing 
shall  come  to  pass.  Fortme,  kmg 
favoOTable  to  the  ploddhig  shopkeeper, 
firowns  npon  the  aspirant  to  coin^ 
honours.  Engrossed  by  antieipattai 
of  his  expected  happiness,  IL  Lev- 
ranlt is  inattentive  to  ^e  signs  of  the 
times,  and  persists  hi  turning  a  deef 
ear  to  the  alarming  rsports  tiMt  drcn- 
Ute  abroad.  Thus  it  hai^Min  thmt 
when,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appctot- 
ed  fbr  his  presentation,  he  stroUs  to- 
wards the  Tuileries,  repeating,  for  at 
least  the  thirtieth  time,  a  carefidly 
rounded  phrase  intended  for  the  ear 
of  royalty,  he  is  not  only  showed, 
but  perfootiv  astounded,  on  beboldnug 
a  nnmberorill-lookfaigperBens  throw- 
ing the  ftonitnre  out  of  the  pafa^e 
windows.  We  must  try  to  make 
room  for  a  final  extract 

**  The  purlieus  of  theTuUeries  were 
the  scene  of  ukfoscribaUe  tmmlt 
and  oonf^on.  Armed  bands  tra- 
vened  the  bridge  and  the  qnay.  Shots 
fired  in  the  air  Increased  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  victors.  From  the  wia^ 
dows  of  the  palace  there  issued,  like 
the  roar  of  the  waves  upon  the  beach^ 
the  hoarse  voices  of  the  mob.  Cidras- 
skrs*  diargers,  mounted  by  ohildreo,. 
woe  gallopbig  through  the  crowd* 
The  people  all  had  weapons ;  the  sol- 
diers onf^  were  unarmed.  Groups  of 
persons  with  curious,  anxious,  alarm- 
ed comtenanoes,  told  each  other  the 
news ;  the  royal  family  hadfied,  and 

of  all  the  courtiers,  all  the  ooonc^oiVt 
all  the  men  of  war  who  surroanded 
them,  not  one  had  been  found  to  draw 
a  sword  or  flash  a  cartridge.  M. 
Levranlt  was  looking  and  listeohig 
with  a  stupified  air,  when  a  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  shoulder:  turning  quick- 
ly about,  he  found  himself  face  to 
h/ce  with  Jolibois.  The  Radical  no- 
tary was  armed  to  the  teeth.  In  his 
girdle  were  two  pahr  of  holster  pistols, 
a  dragoon  sabre  dragged  at  his  heels,  a 
double-barrelled  fowOng-pieoe  was  on 
his  shoulders.  His  flm,  begrimed 
with  p<Nrder,  might  have  bekwged  to 
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a  soldier  who  has  dime  nething  all  daj 
but  load  and  ire.  Bat  his  inaoceat 
weapons  were  Uood-goiltless ;  like  a 
pmdeat  warnor,  he  had  waited  till  all 
was  over  before  makiBg  his  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  of  action.  He  was 
BOW  marching  i^Nm  the  Chamber  of 
Depnties,  at  the  head  of  a  soMre  of 
men  equipped  like  himself.  On  re- 
cognising him,  M.  LcTranlt  was  stnidk 
with  consternation.  ''WeUr  cried 
Jotibeis, ''what did Itdl yon?  Who 
was  right?  Yon  woold  aotbelieTe 
bm;  doyonb^eTemenow?  I  have 
a  good  nose ;  Ismelt  to-day's  banquet 
kmg  ago.  The  people  triamph,  the 
monar^y  is  down,  the  infamoos  baar- 
geoideisdead.  I  and  my  men  are  off  to 
tiie  Chamber  toprockimthe  Repablic." 

''The  Bepiriblicr  stamaaared  M. 
Lerranlt  in  a  stifled  voioe. 

"  Tes,  my  boy,  the  BepobHc  1  In 
an  hoar  yon  shall  have  if  And  tak- 
ing him  aside,  as  if  fear&l  of  b^g 
orerheard  by  his  fdlowere :  "  Here 
yon  are  in  a  aloe  mess,  my  good 
friaid,"  he  continned.  "  I  woald  not 
be  in  your  skin.  A  notary  wonld  not 
do  for  your  son-in-law;  yon  most 
needs  hare  a  marquis.  Your  millions 
were  sot  eaona^  to  make  yon  a  maik 
for  tiie  anger,  the  justice  of  the  people. 
Toor  hotel  isanest  of  Legitimists^  to- 
night perhaps  it  will  be  a  heap  of 
ashes.  Take  warning,  and  get  out  of 
the  sccape  as  yen  can." 

Hiereapon  Jolibois  br^e  away 
from  M.  Leycault,  who  clung  to  his 
garments,  and  hurried  off  to  the  Cham- 
ber. It  were  idle  to  attempt  to  de- 
pict M.  Lerraolt's  oanstemation  and 
terror.  The  merewwd  "Bepublic^* 
suffices  to  bewilder  his  brain  ana  freeae 
his  blood.  In  his  dictionaiy,  Bepab- 
Mc  sigaiied  fire,  murder,  and  pillage. 
To  theser  causes  of  alarm  were  to  be 
added  his  wealth,  his  son-in-law,  his 
connexion  with  the  Legitimist  party. 
Distiaeted,  despairing  like  a  drown- 
ing man,  he  fiuicied  he  heard  his  name 
nrarHtnred  aroo&d  him,  and  laad 
threats  and  vengeance  on  erery  face. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  sum-total 
of  his  fortune  and  his  son-in-law*s 
title  was  inscribed  on  his  hat.  He 
dared  not  go  home,  for  fear  of  being 
followed,  but  wandered  to  and  fro, 
pale,  trembling,  and  with  haggard 
eyes,  seeking  a  means  of  protecting 


bis  hotel  frmn  popular  foiy,  when  he 
saw  a  w<H^man  carried  by  upon  a 
stretcher.  A  bright  idea  flashed  across 
him.  By  a  gesture  he  stopped  the 
stretcher. 

"  Whither  do  yon  bear  this  brave 
fellow  ?'*  he  asked  in  a  kmd  voice. 

"  To  the  hospital." 

"To  the  ho^utal?  a  child  of  the 
pe<H)leY  a  hero  who  has  shed  his  blood 
for  liberty,  for  the  Bepid>lic  1  To  the 
hospital !  It  were  a  disgrace  to  us, 
my  friends.  Let  him  come  home  with 
me;  my  house  belongs  to  him.  I  too 
am  a  workman.  Let  him  come  to 
William  Levrault's.  Follow  me,  c<»n- 
rades  ;  rely  upon  it  he  shall  want  for 
nothing." 

"Long  live  William  Levraolt," 
cried  the  mob,  clapping  their  hands. 

"  My  friends,  ciy  Long  live  the  Be- 
pubUcI" 

And  putdng  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  procession,  amidst  uproarioas  cries 
of  "  LmgliveWilliam  Tjevranlt  1  Long 
live  theBepnblicl"  he  bravely  took 
the  road  to  his  hotel. 

The  noise  without  had  at  last  made 
itself  heard  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Hotel  Levrault.  The  Marchioness 
and  Laura  were  together  in  the 
drawii^-room.  Laura,  uneasy,  agi- 
tated, watched  at  the  window  for 
the  arrival  of  her  father  or  hus- 
band. The  Muohioness  was  triumph- 
ant. In  her  eyes  the  events  of  the 
day  eonld  have  but  one  signification, 
the  return  of  the  Count  de  Chambord. 
The  bourgeoisie  was  put  back  to  its 
phice,  the  nobility  reramed  possession 
of  their  privileges.  There  was  some- 
thing providential  in  the  catastrophe : 
Heaven  would  not  suffer  a  Boche- 
landier  to  psrjure  himself.  In  her  in- 
toxication, the  Marchioness  pardoned 
Laura,  and  even  M.  Levranlt;  she 
foigot  her  resentment,  and  thought 
only  of  her  approaching  good  fortune. 
She  was  alxmt  to  resume  at  the  Tui- 
leries  the  position  she  occupied  under 
the  Bestoration. 

''  Calm  youraelf,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter," said  she,  affectionately.  "What 
do  you  fear?  What  do  yon  lose? 
Yon  wished  to  go  to  the  Tnileries, 
we  will  go  together ;  I  will  present 
yon  myself.  What  a  difference 
between  the  oonrt  to  which  I  will 
conduct  yon  and  that  to  which  yon 
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would  have  gone !  la  the  paUce  of 
our  jonng  kbg  yon  will  not  be  ex- 
posed to  meet  intnidere,  people 
sprang  none  know  wbence.  Do 
those  who  now  depart  merit  a  regret? 
What  was  that  court?  a  mob.  Onljr 
yesterday,  the  Toileries  was  bat  an 
mn.  A  fine  honour,  traly,  to  frequent 
saloons  through  which  ovenrbody 
passes  I  To-morrow,  Henry  v.  will 
clear  the  house  and  choose  his  own 
guests.  Coosole  yourself,  my  dear 
child ;  the  young  king  has  notbiug  to 
refuse  to  the  La  Rochelandiers.** 

Gaston  entered  the  room.  *^  Well ! 
my  son,  we  triumph!"  proudly  ex- 
claimed the  Marchioness. 

"  What  do  you  hope  then,  nia- 
dame?"    Gaston  gravely  asked. 

"  We  shall  behold  the  child  of  our 
hopes;  our  dear  Henry  will  ascend 
the  throne  of  the  Bdarnais." 

^^  But,  mother,  you  know  not  then 
what  is  passing  ?" 

"  France  utters  a  cry  of  deliverance, 
and  extends  its  arms  to  its  legitimate 
sovereign,"  continued  the  Marchioness 
with  enthusiasm.  "Why  do  you 
delay,  my  son  ?  Is  it  not  your  duty 
to  go  and  meet  him  ?  Depart ;  oh ! 
that  I  could  give  you  wings  I" 

'^You  ai*e  strangely  mistaken," 
replied  Gaston,  shaking  his  head. 
"  This  is  not  the  resurrection  of  the 
monarchy  of  St  Louis,  but  the  instal- 
lation of  the  republic." 

"The  republic !"  cried  the  Marchio- 
ness. "  What  an  insane  dream  I  It 
is  impossible!" 

"  The  republic !"  exclaimed  Laura ; 
"  then  there  will  bono  court?" 

"Impossible!"  repeated  the  Mar- 
chioness. "Reassure  yourself,  my 
daughter.  You  are  mad,  Gaston. 
The  republic!  How  can  yon  think  of 
such  a  thing?  France  has  tried  it 
already,  and  knows  too  well  what  it 
is  worth." 

As  she  spoke  the  word,  the  door 
opened,  and  M.  Levranlt  appeared, 
sustaining  with  his  arm  the  ndteriuff 
steps  of  the  wounded  workman,  and 
followed  by  a  dozen  armed  men  who 
bad  escorted  him  to  his  hotel.  Gas- 
ton, Laura,  and  the  Marchioness 
beheld  this  strange  scene  with  the 
utmost  astonishment.  The  wounded 
man  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
Hart  in  the  shoulder  with  a  mosket* 
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ball,  his  face,  encirded  with  brown 
hair  and  a  reddish  beardt  was  siOl 
animated,  in  spite  of  pain,  with  all 
the  ardour  of  the  combat.  It  was 
one  of  those  countenances  character- 
ised by  a  savage  energy,  which  seem 
to  rise  out  of  the  earth  on  the  occa- 
sion of  any  popular  movement. 

"Bow  your  heads!"  cried  M. 
Levrault  on  entering — "salute  with 
respect  this  hero  who  has  given  his 
blood  to  protect  us  from  tyranny." 
Then,  addressing  himself  to  the 
wounded  man ;  "  My  friend,  you  are 
at  home,  and  your  bravo  comrades 
shall  not  leave  you.  My  friends,  this 
house  is  yours.  All  that  yon  here 
see  I  have  earned  with  the  sweat  of 
my  brow.  I  am  too  happy  to  share 
with  yon  my  little  fortune,  the  modest 
fruit  of  my  humble  labours.  Here  is 
my  son-in-law,  a  workman  in  the 
fields  of  thought,  a  republican  like 
me,  like  youi]|selves. 

"Say  the  Marquis  de  la  Boche- 
landier,"  steraly  interrapted  Gaston. 
"Yesterday  I  held  my  title  cheap; 
to-day  that  it  is  proscribed,  I  insist 
upon  my  right  to  it." 

In  vain  did  M.  Levrault  make 
signs  to  Gaston  to  hold  his  tongue ; 
in  a  firm  voice  Gaston  finished  what 
he  had  to  say,  and  left  the  room  with 
haughty  step,  casting  a  look  of  pity 
on  his  father-in-law.  The  Marcliio- 
ness,  indignant,  followed  her  son,  and 
Laura  was  about  to  follow  her  when 
she  was  detained  by  a  supplicatory 
gesture  of  her  father's. 

"  A  marquis !"  said  the  wounded 
man,  with  a  mistrustful  glance  round 
the  room.  "  Comrades,  I  cannot  stop 
here— take  me  to  the  hospital." 

"  My  friends,  you  are  in  the  bouse 
of  William  Levrault,  formerly  a 
weaver  at  Elbeuf.  Do  you  know 
Jolibois  ?  he  is  my  dearest  friend.  I 
was  on  my  way  to  the  Chamber  with 
him,  when  I  met  you.  Here  is  my 
dauffliter,  one  of  the  peofde,  a  heart  of 
gold.  Here  everything  belongs  to 
you.  You  have  fought  like  lions ;  we 
must  drink  together." 

Just  then,  the  wounded  man  was 
seized  with  sudden  faintness,  and 
repeated,  in  a  feeble  voice—"  Take 
me  to  the  hospital !" 

M.  Levrault  pulled  the  bell,  a 
servant  appeared,  and  soon  afterwards 
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9L  hamper  of  wine.  M.  Levranlt 
filled  glasses  roand  to  his  new  friends, 
gave  a  fall  one  to  the  wonnded  man, 
and  exclaimed,  in  an  agitated  voice : 

*^  Let  ns  drink,  my  friends,  to  the 
strength  and  grandeur  of  our  young 
repablic.  No  more  kings,  no  more 
nobility,  no  mora  middle  classes! 
Let  ns  drink  to  the  leyelling  of  all 
classes,  that  we  may  form  but  one 
family,  a  family  of  workmen.  Each 
for  all,  and  all  for  each  I**  And  the 
glasses  clashed  together  to  cries  of 
"  Long  live  William  Levranlt  I" 

*'  J^ong  live  the  people  of  Paris ! " 
cried  William  Levranlt,  raising  his 
glass. 

''  Friends,**  said  the  wonnded  man 
in  a  gloomy  voice,  after  licking  his 
mustaches,  ^^ beware!  This  is  rich 
man*s  wine." 

Notwithstanding  this  sinister  warn- 
ing, the  democrats  again  filled  their 
glasses,  emptied  them  at  a  draught, 
and  looked  at  each  other  with  an  air 
of  incredulity.  The  wounded  man 
fainted  away.  M.  Levranlt  had  him 
carried  into  a  comfortable  room, 
warmed  his  bed,  and  put  him  into  it 
himself,  sent  for  a  surgeon  to  dress 
his  wound,  and  put  a  wing  of  the 
hotel  at  the  disposal  of  his  new 
brothers,  who  needed  little  entreaty 
to  install  themselves  there.  On  re- 
turning to  the  drawing-room,  he  found 
Laura  pale  and  terrified. 

•*  Wretched  girl ! "  he  cried,  "  see 
what  your  silly  vanity  has  done !  I 
wanted  to  marry  you  to  Jolibois. 
Yon  would  be  a  Marchioness.  And 
now  God  only  knows  what  will  be- 
come of  us !  ** 

Having  said  this,  he  crept  stealthily 
down  stairs,  ran  to  the  coach-house, 
painted  over  with  his  own  hand  the 
arms  upon  the  carriages,  stole  up 
stairs  again,  took  the  plate  boxes 
flrom  the  sideboard,  hurried  to  the 
cellar,  concealed  his  treasure  in  a 
cask,  and  went  out  to  buy  a  few 
dozen  forks  and  spoons  of  the  best 
electro-plate. 

We  must  hurry  to  a  conclusion. 
Solon  Marche-tonjours  (the  name  of 
the  wounded  man)  is  recognised, 
during  his  convalescence,  as  a  son  of 
M.  levranlt,  lost  in  his  infancy,  and 
to  whom  occasional  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  novel. 
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On  discovering  a  rich  father,  he  ab- 
jures commnnism,  turns  his  comrades 
out  of  doors,  and  demands  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  to  found  a  news- 
paper ;  but  before  he  can  extract  them 
from  the  paternal  purse,  M.  Lev- 
rault*s  entire  fortune  and  Lanra^s 
dowry  are  swallowed  up  in  one  of  the 
failures  consequent  on  the  revolution. 
Whereupon  Solon  reverts  to  his  old 
principles,  and  finally  emigrates  to 
Icaria.  The  incident  of  the  loss  of 
the  fortune,  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  might  seem  forced, 
is  rendered  natural  enough  by  the 
revolution,  of  which  M.  Sandeau  has 
so  ably  availed  himself.  The  moral 
of  the  tale  is  evident  and  good.  All 
parties  are  pnnished  where  they  have 
sinned.  The  political  convulsion 
that  abolishes  the  titles  for  which 
Levranlt  bartered  his  daughter,  and 
Laura  sold  herself,  sweeps  away  the 
money  which  the  Marchioness  lied  and 
flattered,  and  Gaston  misallied  him- 
self, to  obtain.  These  four  persons 
return  to  Brittany,  the  intriguing 
dowager  being  fain  to  accept  M. 
Levrault*s  hospitality  in  what  was 
once  her  own  castle,  but  which  she 
transferred  to  him  in  full  expectation 
of  appropriating  in  exchange  his 
Parisian  mansion.  The  cloth-mer- 
chanfs  tribulations  are  not  yet  at  an 
end.  He  is  arrested  by  Jolibois,  who 
has  been  appointed  commissioner  of 
the  Republic  in  Brittany.  The  Radi- 
cal ex- notary,  who  has  more  mischief 
than  malignity  in  his  composition, 
relents  and  releases  him,  abandoning 
him  on  a  desolate  road  in  the  middle 
of  a  stormy  night,  and  at  several  miles 
distance  from  Chateau  Levranlt. 
There  are  some  humorous  scenes 
towards  the  end  of  the  book;  and 
hard  knocks,  richly  deserved,  are 
administered  to  the  democrats.  The 
most  pleasing  feature  at  the  close  of 
the  narrative  is  the  change  that  takes 
place  in  Gaston  and  his  young  wife, 
whose  better  qualities,  dormant  in 
their  more  prosperous  days,  are 
brought  out  by  adversity,  and  who 
find  compensation  in  mutual  affection 
for  loss  of  rank  and  wealth.  The 
novel  closes  with  their  departure  for 
Paris,  where  Gaston  is  resolved  to 
work  out,  by  toil  and  the  exercise  of 
his  talents,  the  means  of  an  honour- 
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able  and  independent  existence.  M. 
Leynnlt  and  the  Marchioneea  remain 
in  Brittany,  wliere  tiiej  begnile  their 
wearinen  l^  keeping  op  their  old 
fend.  Jolibois,  after  sitting  in  the 
Constitnent  AMembly,  subsides  into 
priyate  life,  having  in  the  meantime 
lost  all  his  clients.  Gaspard  de 
Montflanquin,  released  from  dorance 
yile  by  the  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  appointed  consul  to  the 
Repoblio  in  Polynesia,  passes  his  time 
teaching  lansquenet  to  the  savages. 

Sae$  el  Pardiemms  is  one  of  the 
best  French  novels  that  has  appeared 
since  the  February  revolution.  Its 
tone  and  tendency  are  alike  unobjec- 
tionable ;  and  whatever  its  reception 
in  France,  we  are  quite  sure  that  with 
English  readers  it  will  be  a  general 


flmmrite.    It  is  folly  time  that  the 
better  daas  of  French  writers  should 
exert  themselves,  and  not  suffer  their 
novd  reading  countrymen  to  be  re- 
duced, for  an  idle  hour's  amusement, 
to  the  perusal  of  the  contemptible  and 
unwholesome  trash  of  which  the  ligbt 
literature  of  France  has  for  the  last 
two  yean  prindpaUy  consisted.    It 
would  be  most  ag^reeable  and  refresh- 
ing to  behold  the  names  of  FondraBt 
F^al,  Dumas  junior,  Mont^grin,  and 
all  vain  pretenders  of  the  same  sorti 
replaced  in  the  catalogues  by  those  of 
de  Bernard,  Beybaud,  M^iime,  Karr, 
and  otheis  of  whom  we  have  occasion- 
ally made  honourable  mention.    In 
tite  ranks  of  the  latter  and  worthier 
body,  M.  Jules  Sandeau's  last  novel 
ftiriy  entitles  him  to  a  pbice. 
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caibd's  high  farming  harbowed. 

••  Tury  woo',  O  tarry  woo', 
Tany  woo'  is  01  to  spin ; 
Oalrd  it  weel,  O  caird  it  weel, 
Calidit  wool  em  yo  begin." 

Old  Natiimal  Sot^, 

[Wttb.  reference  to  the  following  friendly  letter  from  Cato  the  Censor  to  Mr 
Caird,  we  mnst  explain  to  oar  readers  that  the  author  of  High  Farmmg  under 
Liberal  Covenants^  ^.,  has  published  a  second  pamphlet,  entitled  High 
Fanming  Vindicated^  being  a  letter  addressed  to  us,  and  professing  to  answer 
the  article  in  our  January  number,  on  *'  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Com- 
petition.'* Mr  Caird  is  a  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  but  hardly  the  style  of 
man  to  whom,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  feel  called  upon  to 
devote  so  many  of  our  pages.  We  shall  therefore  briefly  e:(plain  our  reasons 
for  publishing  the  old  Roman's  letter  in  our  colnnms. 

We  were  aware  that  the  gentlemen  who,  in  a  manly  straightforward  way, 
gave  U8  the  privilege  of  publishing  their  names  as  drawing  up  and  attesting 
facta  consistent  with  then:  knowl^o  and  experience  of  agriculture,  might 
be  exposed  to  impertinence  and  cavil,  and  we  were  resolved  to  punish  any 
assailant  in  the  slightest  degree  worthy  of  notice.  These  witnesses  of  ours 
were  selected  by  us  from  their  high  reputations  as  farmers,  and  in  very 
few  instances  were  we  acquainted  with  theur  opinions,  political  or  other. 
We  appealed  to  them  as  the  highest  court  of  authority  that  we  conld  find 
in  matters  agricultural ;  and  s'mce  their  names  were  published,  what  we 
have  heard  from  oih&rs  confirms  us  in  our  estimate  of  them.  There  aie 
farmers  as  good  as  they;  but  the  history  of  farming  in  Scotland,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  proves  that  they  stand  second  to  none  in  their  profesaiOB; 
and  it  is  most  absurd  and  indiscreet  in  any  man  to  rush  into  print,  proclaim- 
ing that  they  are  behind  the  age ;  ignonmt,  it  would  seem,  of  the  uses  of  oil- 
cake and  guano.  Mr  Caird  has  done  this,  and  mnst  therefore  undergo  condign 
ponisbment  The  fortuitous  importance  of  Mr  Caird  lies  in  the  circumstance 
that  his  mode  of  stating  an  exceptional  case  in  farming  has  been  seised  hold 
of  by  the  whole  troop  of  enemies  to  British  a^cultural  industry,  as  a  handle 
fior  insnk  to  his  brother  farmers,  and  a  specuneoi  of  what  might  be  effected 
Ihronghout  the  country  under  the  blessmgs  of  Free  Trade.  We  do  not 
think  that  Mr  Caird  even  dreamed  of  this  when  he  wrote  his  first  pamphlet ; 
<m  the  contrary,  we  feel  satisfied  that  his  intentions  were  good.  Li  our 
-Janaary  paper  we  were  purposely  tender  to  him— most  unwilling  to  say 
aoy  thing  that  might  hurt  his  feelings — and  it  was  onl^  the  clatter  that  had  been 
made  about  his  pamphlet,  that  induced  us  to  mention  him  at  alL  Our  ex- 
oaUent  and  kind-hearted  friend  Mr  Stephens  at  first  declined  to  come  forward 
personally,  and  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  Auchness  system  of  husbandry,  and 
<m(y  did  so  when  we  explained  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  ought  to  be 
done.  We  aro  greatiy  surprised  at  the  unbecoming  tone  of  Mr  Caird*s  re- 
marks aboBt  Mr  Stephens,  and  did  not  suppose  that  any  man  at  all  acquamted 
ivith  Scottish  agriculture  would  have  preaomed  so  to  speak  of  the  author 
idtheBooko/theFctrm. 

When  we  saw  ^*  Donald  Cahrd  come  again,^'  in  the  sh«>e  of  a  vindication 
from  an  imaginaiy  attack,  we  fdt  mnch  pained  thai  he  had  foroed  himself 
«pon  OS.  He  does  not  attack  us  directiy,  bat— what  is  much  mora  unpar- 
donable in  onr  eyes— he  attacks  and  foolishly  sneers  at  the  gentiemen  who 
Aurnished  na  with  undeniable  facta,  none  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Mr 
Stq^hena,  ever  mentioned  his  name,  or  wero  thinking  of  him  at  all. 

We  ha;ve  atiU  a  rerard  for  the  yeoman  of  Baldoon,  as  there  are  many  good 
points  abont  him.  He  possesses  capital  pluck ;  and  had  the  right  honounble 
Baronet,  who  has  made  a  catVpaw  of  him,  been  gifted  with  half  as  much 
4d  the  same  excellent  quality,  the  Com  Laws  would  never  have  been  repealed* 
Will  he  take  a  suggestion  at  onr  hands,  to  beware  lest  boldness  degenerate 
IbIo  temerity  ? 

Without  fiirther  pceamble,  we  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  that  anstero  veteraot 
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Cato  tbe  Censor,  author  of  De  Re  Rusticd,  &c.,  who  has  kindly  oome  forward 
to  protejt  us.  We  recently  had  one  of  the  Censor's  CunUy,  "  Poroins," 
analysing  with  playful  irony  the  pigs  and  ammonia  of  the  amiable  Rector  of 
Saffron- Waldon,  Mr  Hnxtable.  Those  acquainted  with  the  treatiae  De  Be 
Rustled  will  be  delighted  to  see  that  the  aged  head  of  the  Gens  Porcta  b  still 
writing  with  undiminished  vigour.] 

Cato  the  Censor  to  Mr  James  Caird. 

Columella  LoDoSy  March  1850. 
You  are  scarcely  the  kind  of  Dalgetty 
whom  he  would  take  the  trouble  of 
engaging  either  as  an  opponent  or  » 
retainer;  and  it  is  this  conviettoa 
which  moves  me,  in  the  preeeet 
instance,  to  addi'ess  you.  You  re- 
quire advice ;  and  although  it  is  very 
much  against  the  grain  with  me  to 
take  up  the  pen,  yet,  out  of  my  regard 
for  you,  and  for  those  that  went  before 
you.  I  am  constrained  to  address  you 
on  the  topics  touched  upon  in  your 
High  Farming  Vindicated^  and  further 
lUtutrated,  Be  thankful,  my  dear 
sir,  that  the  operator  is  not  the  Editor 
of  Blachwood.  I  will  handle  yoo 
tenderly,  and,  if  the  cautery  is  indis- 
pensable, will  remember  the  quaint 
and  gentle  old  Jzaak's  instruction  to 
the  angler,  when  directing  him  how  to- 
fix  the  frog  on  the  hook — **In  so  doiogv 
use  him  as  though  you  loved  him.^' 

There  are  some  delusions  under 
which  you  are  labouring,  that  I  musti 
in  the  first  instance,  set  myself  to 
remove.  In  your  introductory  pars- 
graph,  you  express  your  astonishment 
that  your  first  pamphlet,  of  some 
thirty  pages,  should  have  formed  Ae 
subject  of  so  much  discussion,  and 
have  originated  violent  controversies, 
and  been  productive,  to  use  your  own 
awkwardly-rustic  metaphor,  of  '^a 
whole  sheaf  of  pamphlets,"  (p.  3-4.) 
Well,  I  wonder  too :  but  it  is  not 
the  first  time  that  dire  events  have 
sprung  from  trivial  causes ;  and  ^ou 
seem  strangely  blind  to  the  real  origin 
of  the  popularity  that  attended  your 
first  essay.  In  your  High  Farming 
Vindicated^  you  describe  its  pre- 
decessor as  "  chiefly  a  narrative  of  the 
system  pursued  by  a  practical  farmer 
in  your  neighbourhood,  which  that 
gentleman  had  found  highly  remune- 
rative." Had  this  been  all,  the 
brochure  would  have  attracted  little 
notice,  and  caused  no  discussion.  Bui 
this  is  not  a  correct  account  of  its 
object  and  scope.  The  titlepage — 
High  Farming  under  Liberal  Cove^ 


Sir,— I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
have  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
your  prosperity  and  welfare,  and  have 
watched  your  progress  onwards  to 
your  present  elevation.  Not  without 
trembling  anxiety  did  I  hear  of  tbe 
publication  of  your  first  pamphlet. 
Many  a  man  has  been  spoiled  by 
attempting  literature;  and  I  have 
known  .one  or  two  whose  whole  future 
lives  were  rendered  useless  by  the 
mere  fact  of  their  having  indited  a 
pamphlet.  However,  the  perusal  of 
your  High  Farming  under  Liberal 
Covenants^  the  Best  Substitute  for  Pro- 
tection, somewhat  quieted  my  fears. 
The  thing  was  plausibly  done ;  and  I 
had  a  hope  that  nothing  very  calami- 
tous would  come  out  of  it.  I  supposed 
it  possible,  even,  that  the  pawky  com- 
pliment so  adroitly  ministered  to  Sir 
R.  Peel  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
your  essay,  and  repeated  yet  more 
adroitly  in  the  peroration,  might  not 
be  without  its  fruits.  If  the  doctor, 
in  this  age  of  political  quackery,  ever 
recovered  the  premiership,  I  was  hope- 
ful that  he  would  remember  you. 
This  was  no  doubt  what  you  intended, 
and  it  was  praiseworthy.  But  oh, 
my  dear  sir,  what  poignant  and  un- 
feigned pain  have  I  experienced  in 
perusing  your  second  agricultural 
essay,  which  you  entitle  High  Farm- 
ing Vindicated^  and  further  Illustrated! 
The  tone  and  execution  of  this  per- 
formance is  all  bad.  It  is  written  in 
bad  temper.  It  is  brimful  of  an  over- 
weening vanity.  After  an  exordium 
snflSciently  egotistical,  it  affects  to  be 
a  reply  to  "  the  Editor  of  Blackwood^ 
You  fly  at  high  game.  Your  vanity 
surely  cannot  go  the  length  of  fancy- 
ing that  the  veiled  Editor  of  Ebony 
will  step  out  of  Buchanan  I^odge  to 
answer  your  summons  in  person.  It 
is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  he 
may  devote  a  little  bit  of  margin  to 
vou,  and  enshrine  you  in  a  foot-note, 
like  a  fly  in  amber.  Such  immortality 
may  be  your  inheritance — I  hope  not. 
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^,  tke  bett  SiAstUuUfir  Protection 
— is  a  true  exponent  of  the  object  of 
the  antfaor.  The  very  titlepage 
acted  like  magic  For  maiic  at  the 
moment  wlien  yoa  lannclied  yoor 
bantling  into  the  world.  The  agricnl- 
toral  depression  was  grievons ;  prices 
were  sinlcing  daily ;  the  farmers  saw 
their  capitu  disappearing,  and  min 
apparently  staring  them  in  the  face ; 
and,  in  the  emergency,  yon  step  for- 
ward, and  offer  them  an  infallible 
panacea  in  yonr  High  Farming  the 
best  Subititute  for  Protection.  There 
never  was  anything  so  opportune. 
The  suffering  farmers  flew  to  yon, 
read  yon  greedily,  and  arose  from  the 
pemMtl  angry  that  thoy  were  so 
trifled  with,  and  with  a  conviction  that 
yonr  High  Farming  as  a  snbstitate  for 
protection,  and  a  cure  for  their  suffer- 
ings, was  a  mere  quackish  nostrum. 

But  this  was  not  all.  There  was 
another  numerous  class,  also  in 
extremis,  for  whom  you  had  good 
news — ^I  mean  the  free-trade  press 
and  the  free  -  trade  proprietors. 
This  powerful  but  distressed  com- 
munity hailed  your  appearance, 
and  bugged  yon  to  their  bosoms. 
They  were  beginning  to  see  that  all 
their  predictions  reg^ing  the  effects 
of  Free  Trade  on  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest were  to  be  falsified ;  one  moiety 
of  them  feared  that  their  rents  would 
topple;  and  at  the  critical  moment 
you  advertise  High  Farming  a  Substi- 
tute for  Protection.  You  were  a  per- 
fect godsend  to  the  Free-traders ;  snd 
for  them  it  is  undeniable  you  chiefly 
wrote,  and  not  for  the  behoof  of  your 
brother  farmers.  If  that  had  been 
yonr  object,  you  never  could  have 
commenced  with  comparing  the  Scotch 
farmer  to  a  melancholious  cripple, 
nor  have  talked  of  the  "  prejudices" 
of  those  who  have  been  bred  to  the 
agricultural  profession.  Indeed,  an 
undercurrent  of  foolish  sneering 
at  your  brethren  pervaded  your 
first  pamphlet,  which,  in  your  High 
Farming  Vindicated^  has  come  to  the 
surface,  and  rushes  along  in  a  head- 
long and  angry  torrent.  The  result 
has  proved  the  correctness  of  this 
view.  The  free-trade  press  are 
playing  yon  off  against  your  fellow- 
fkrmers,  and  bespattering  you  with 
praise.  Sir  R.  Peel  has  patted  yon 
on  the  back,  and  deluded  yon  into  a 
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roving  commission;  and  the  free- 
trade  proprietors,  catching  5iaur  note, 
are  denouncing  the  farmers  for  want 
of  enterprise,  skill,  and  capital.  To 
you  your  brother  farmers  are  indebted 
for  these  free- trade  compliments.  I 
hope,  then,  that  you  will  hereafter 
understand  the  real  cause  of  the  dis- 
cussions that  followed  the  publication 
of  your  first  lucubration.  The  tempt- 
ing title  you  gave  vour  thesis,  and  the 
solace  yon  offered  the  farmers,  and 
the  pleasant  prescription  you  pre- 
sented to  panic-struck  free-trade 
lairds,  and  the  seasonable  moment 
you  selected  for  publication,  suffi- 
ciently explain  your  popularity.  The 
little  urchin  that  throws  a  spark 
amongst  gunpowder  causes  smOkc  and 
an  explosion ;  and  yet  there  may  have 
been  nothing  singularly  meritorious 
in  his  performance.  Your  lucifer- 
match  fell  among  combustible  ma- 
terials, and  had  it  not  been  so,  it 
would  have  proved  noiseless  and  in- 
nocuous. I  am  anxious  to  expound 
the  true  origin  of  the  noise  you 
have  made.  It  is  painful  to  me  to 
notice  the  extent  of  your  hallucination. 
Yon  are  quite  inflated  with  the  idea 
of  being  famous ;  and  it  will  be  real 
kindness  to  puncture  yon,  were  it 
only  to  let  the  wind  out.  The 
*'  Aorm"  in  cattle,  when  at  its  height, 
can  only  be  cured  by  acupuncturation. 
You  say  that,  from  Blackwood's  sttL- 
tistics,  *^  it  appears  that  an  impres- 
sion has  been  created  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Border,  that  the  agricul- 
ture of  Scotland  has  long  been  in  a 
decaying  condition  ;  and  it  is  as  much 
to  vindicate  the  credit  of  his  country 
from  an  aspersion  on  its  agriculture, 
as  to  support  the  views  which  he  for^ 
merly  promulgated,  that  the  writer 
takes  this  mode  of  replying,"  (p.  6.) 
That  the  Southrons  should  infer  from 
Blachcood's  statistics  that  the  agri- 
culture of  Scotland  is  on  the  decline, 
seems  incredible.  Sir  R.  Peel  leads 
us  to  infer  that  his  tenants  only  grow 
from  18  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  Mr 
Huxtable's  hypothetical  mark,  arrived 
at  by  the  use  of  no  one  knows  how 
much  ammonia,  is  82  bushels  per  acre. 
As  a  sample  of  Bhckwood's  statistics, 
take  Mr  Dudgeon*s.  He  grows,  on 
an  average  ofyears^  83  bushels  wheat 
per  acre,  40  bushels  barley,  48  bushels 
oats.    Could  the  Tamworth  baronet 
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take  this  as  a  proof  of  decaying  hus- 
bandry 9»  Ab  an  average  produce  for 
a  series  of  yeans,  on  a  farm  of  500 
acres  ^^of  useM  land,"  would  Mr 
Hnxtable  himself  think  this  evidence 
of  an  agricultural  decline  ?  But  how 
are  the  Auchness  statistics  to  dispel 
the  gloomy  impression  regarding  the 
moribund  state  of  agriculture  in  North 
Britain,  which,  you  say,  has  been 
created  by  Blackwood s  statistics? 
On  comparing  the  detailed  account 
of  annual  produce  of  Auchness,  in  the 
fifth  edition  of  your  first  pamphlet, 
with  the  number  of  acres  under  crop, 
^is  given  in  p.  15,  we  find  that  Mr 
M^Culloch  grows  36  bushels  wheat 
per  acre,  and  45  bushels  oats :  that  is, 
the  Audiness  factor  grows  3  bushels 
wheat  more  per  acre  than  Mr  Dud- 
geon, and  Mr  Dudgeon  grows  3 
ISushels  oats  more  per  acre  thaa  the 
factor.  This  is  the  mighty  difference. 
How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  the 
Auchness  statistics  can  counteract  the 
•evil  impression  made  on  John  Ball's 
mind  by  BlackwoocTs  statistics?  At 
Auchness,  indeed,  you  can  present 
•John  with  a  watery  potato ;  but  to  a 
man  in  low  spurits,  as  John  is  about 
Seotlaad,  that  would  only  increase 
his  flatnlence.  As  for  a  drop  of  malt^ 
the  thing  is  unknown  at  Anchness, 
barley  being  an  extinct  cereal  there ; 
and  if  a  h<mi  of  wholesmne  home- 
Ivewed  can  dear  off  firom  John's 
mind  the  ugly  impresuon,  and  give 
"fahn  brighter  views  of  Scottish  s^^ri- 
<»lture,  he  most  go  to  Mr  Dodgeom 
for  that. 

And  yet  you  are  the  man  who 
are  to  *^  vindicate  the  credit  of 
your  country  I"  When  I  read  this,  I 
laughed  aloud.  Poor  old  Scotland ! 
I  saw  her  reviled  and  misrepresented 
t^  Blackwood's  troop  of  statists, 
4ind  her  agriculture  exhibited  as  in 
a  dkimtM^  condition.  And  I  saw  you, 
fire  in  your  eye,  and  in  **  your  nostril 
lieaQtiful  disdain,"  sallying  forth, 
armed  a^-h-pie^  a  devoted  and  gal- 
lant chevalier,  to  do  vengeance  on 
the  enemies  of  your  native  land. 
And  metbougfat  I  heard  you  exclaim 
in  a  hercHd^  ecstasy — "  I  will  vindi- 
cate the  credit  of  my  country  1"  My 
dear  sir,  you  may  be  ambitious  to 
live  in  Caledonian  story  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Scotland ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
iMhle  that  yon  may  bo  only  reoollected 


astheDonQuizotteofBaldoon.  Dr 
Johnson  teUs  us  of  a  patriotic  butcher, 
who  was  haunted  with  the  idea  that 
his  country  was  on  its  last  legs,  and 
whose  continnal  exclamation  was — 
^*  My  heart  bleeds  for  my  country  V^ 
'Tis  said  that  the  butcher  grew  M^ 
and  the  country  yet  exists. 

Blackwood s  statistics  were  expresdy 
put  forward  as  embodying  the  average 
produce  for  a  term  of  years  of  the 
average  soil  in  the  dififorent  districts 
selected  for  illustration,  and  fanned 
according  to  the  best  modes.  Extra- 
ordinary and  exoq>tional  prodnoe  and 
profits  were  propoiy  avoided,  as  well 
as  extraordinary  foilures  or  losses  in 
crops;  and  surely  the  average  was 
high  enough,  if  we  may  infer  any- 
thing firom  the  reports  of  the  Tima^ 
own  commissioner,  to  convimse  onr 
fiiends  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  Bather 
that  our  agriculture  was  not  absolotely 
in  a  decay mg  condition;  and  theretoe 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  yon 
are  misinformed  regarding  this  ^^  im- 
pression." And  even  if  it  were  other- 
wise, and  S!q)posing  that  Blackwood 
had  injured  your  country,  should  yon 
not  have  modestly  asked  whether  yon 
were  the  man  fit  to  avenge  yonr 
country's  wrongs?  There  is  another 
most  singular  delnsion  in  which  yon 
seem  to  be  immersed.  Yon  £uiey 
that  the  surpassingly  aUe  and  strik- 
ing article  in  Blackooot^  which  has 
excited  a  deeper  and  mdte  general 
sensation  in  the  kingdom  than  per- 
haps any  artide  that  ever  appeared  in 
any  British  periodical,  has  beoi  got 
up  solely  and  exdnsively  fbr  the  pmr^ 
pose  of  refitting  and  overthrowing 
your  pamphlet  1  *'And  finally,  the 
Editor  ci  Blackwood's  Magaxime^ 
backed  by  the  whole  inflo^ice  of  the 
Protectionist  party  in  Scotland,  has 
brought  up  a  heavy  troop  of  yeo»> 
manry  to  extingoish  the  oiunions  I 
advanced,  by  an  overwhelming  exhi- 
bition of  authoritj.  Ai^owledgiag 
the  compliment  implied  in  the  neoes- 
mty  for  this  array,  I  think  my  readetn 
will  now  feel  that  it  is  not  the  advo- 
cate,  but  the  cause,  which  is  inexHn* 
guishable,"  (p.  SO.)  Hie  whole  Pro- 
tectionist psxiy,  yon  fimcy,  have  ea> 
tared  into  a  wicked  league  to  expose 
vou!  Nor  is  this  alL  Plainly,  yonr 
Idea  is  that  the  Editor  of  Blackwooti^ 
and  his  teamed  ally^  the  author  oC 
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The  Book  of  the  Farm^  were  afnid  to 
^neounter  yoa;  and,  consetous  <rf 
their  weakniesa,  that  they  summooed 
to  thdr  sMistanoe  Messrs  Watsoo, 
Dodgeon,  Gibson,  and  the  thirty 
agiicidtnrists  who  certiorate  their 
statements.  What  a  host ! — gathered 
together  from  the  south  and  north, 
and  east  and  west,  all  marshalled  in 
warlike  array,  to  pot  down  Mr  James 
Caird,  farmer,  Baldoon  1  Was  there 
«Ter  SQch  a  haUncination  ?  or  did 
hnman  vanity  ever  take  snch  a  flight 
before  ?  Yon  think  it  proved,  by  the 
mastered  troops  that  have  been 
bron^t  to  bear  npon  yon,  that  it  is 
not  the  advocate  bat  the  eaose  which 
is  in^Ltmgniahable.  The  canse, 
doubtless,  is  as  inextingoishable  as 
the  Anehness  potatoes.  But  who 
ever  dreamed  of  the  advocate  as  being 
indestroctible  ?  I  never  heard  of  you 
as  the  inextingnishabie  Mr  Caird — 
the  nneonsamable  PhoBnix  of  the 
West  Yon  are  very  distingniahed, 
bat  not  inextingoishable.  Oh !  dis- 
miss the  vain  fancy,  or  intolerable 
xidicnle  will  dog  yoa  all  the  days  of 
Toarlife.  Can  a  man  not  write  on 
British  agricoltoie,  and  illnatrate  the 
'depression  of  agricnltnrai  prodace 
flowing  fhMn  the  invasion  of  Free 
l>mde,  without  having  Mr  Caird  in 
his  eye?  Or  if  I  utter  the  words 
**  high  farming,^*  must  yon  instantly 
prick  up  yoor  ears,  and  ask  me  snap- 
pishly, *^  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at 
me?**  The  idea  of  high  farming 
being  the  substitute  for  protection  was 
yoor  own— but  yon  neither  invented, 
nor  do  yon  practise,  the  Andiuess 
Bodes  of  hosbandry.  Yoa  were  not 
the  dlsooveror  of  the  Aocbness  won- 
ders; you  were  the  dcerone,  the 
mere  narrator  of  them.  You  were 
not  the  man  that  caught  the  lion,  but 
the  gentleman  with  the  long  pole  who 
deseribes  to  the  gaping  pofttfmoiicAet 
the  qgalitiea  of  the  king  of  the  beaslSb 
Jcdmson  had  hia  Boswell,  Addison  his 
Tom  liokett,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  his 
man  Friday ;  and  there  seems  no  rea- 
son why  Mr  M*CaUoch  should  not 
have  his  Caird.  But  you  quite  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  your  posi- 
tion. Blackwood  qioke  of  you  with 
a  studied  gentleness,  as  if  unwilling  to 
hurt  your  feelings;  and  Bhckwood^M 
fiurmers  make  not  the  remotest  refer- 
ence to  yoa,  ami 
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yomr  name.  And  yet,  in  your  High 
Farmmg  VmiUeated^  you  pour  out  on 
these  gentlemen  an  inky  flood  of 
petolmt  impertinence.  You  speaJc 
of  their  statistics  as  '*  counter^state- 
ments''  (p.  7)  to  yours.  Your  vanity 
makes  you  think  so.  They  never 
once  allude  to  you  ;  and  if  the  article 
in  Blackwood  brought  them  to  bear  on 
the  high  fanning  theory,  it  might 
surely  be  the  high  farming  of  M^i 
or  Huxtable,  as  well  as  of  Caird. 

There  is  yet  another  kindred  delu- 
sion to  the  preceding,  which  you  are 
fondly  cherishing.  You  evidently 
fancy  yourself  a  martyr !  ^'  I  have 
often,"  yon  say,  ^^  both  in  pabUc  and 
private,  been  attacked  for  my  advo- 
cacy of  the  canse  of  my  brother 
tenants.  I  have  been  upbraided,  and 
have  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  men 
of  rank,  for  doing  so.  An  interested 
portion  of  the  press  have  distorted  my 
arguments,  to  prove  to  their  readers 
that  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  farmer," 
(p.  30.)  Oh,  unhappy  man !  Your 
immortal  labours  unappreciated — 
your  words  distorted— your  character 
attacked,  and,  to  consummate  your 
sufferiogs — your  reputation  injured  in 
the  estimation  of  m«Qi  of  rank !  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  pity  yon. 
You  have  been  a  very  ill-used  man. 
But  let  us  be  calm,  and  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  your  persecutUm.  You 
see,  my  dear  sir,  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  your  first  pamphlet,  you  per- 
sonified yoor  brother  farmers  under 
the  image  of  a  poor  hypochondriac 
cripple,  the  vietim  of  imaginary  ail- 
ments; and  yon  afterwards  insinoated 
that  the  agricolturists  of  the  country, 
who  had  been  trained  and  bred  np  to 
their  professioB,  wece  cropfhl  of 
'*  prejndices :"  that  the  gentleman 
who  so  wrote  might  be  an  ^^  eskuny  to 
the  farmer,"  was  a  natural  ^ongh 
mistake  for  people  to  fall  into. 
Moreover,  your  representation  .of  high 
farming  as  the  substitute  for  Protec- 
tion, and  as  su£Bcient  to  uphold  the 
tottering  rent-rolls  under  the  regime 
of  Free  Trade,  must  have  been  con- 
sidered insidious  and  dangerous  doc- 
trine, in  the  estimation  of  all  those  who 
looked  upon  the  Auchness  crutch  as 
rotten  and  treacherous  timber,  and  as 
calcoUted  to  injure  tenants  by  minis- 
tering delusive  ezpeetations  to  the 
landlords.    Have  not  the  Free-trade 
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newspapers,  ^'  the  interested  portion  of 
the  press,"  made  this  very  nse  of  your 
arguments,  and  are  not  Free-trade 
proprietors  acting  npon  it?  On  this 
groand  hare  too  not  proved  an 
enemy  to  the  nurmer,  and  are  those 
greatly#o  blame  who  think  so? 

Bnt,  indeed,  although  it  be,  I  would 
not  have  yon  too  deeply  to  distress 
yourself;  although  yon  have  proved, 
unwittingly  perhaps,  an  enemy  to  the 
fanner,  it  is  not  certain  that  your 
brother  tenants  will  suffer  irreme- 
diable rnin  from  the  productions  of 
your  pen.  Consider  that  the  assaults 
of  such  an  enemy  British  farmers  may 
possibly  withstand.  To  have  forfeited 
the  good  opinion  of  your  brother 
farmers  is  very  unfortunate,  but  to 
have  lost  the  approving  smiles  of  men 
of  rank  is  a  sorer  evil  still.  You 
seem  utterly  destitute  and  forsaken, 
and  my  sympathetic  nature  prompts 
me,  therefore,  to  suggest  to  you  an- 
other source  of  comfort.  Remember 
that  all  really  great  men  have  been 
persecuted.  Such  is  the  way  of  this 
wicked  world.  Milton  fell  "on  evil 
days  and  evil  tongues,"  and  yet  his 
Tetrachordon  ♦'  walked  the  town 
awhile  numbering  good  intellects;" 
and  most  heartily  did  the  "  old  man 
eloquent "  denounce  '^  the  asses,  apes, 
and  dogs,"  that  with  barbarous  noise 
environed  him.  This  is  your  very 
case.  The  parallel  is  complete.  Gali- 
leo, a  great  discoverer,  although  in  a 
different  department  fh>m  yours,  had 
his  arguments  distorted  by  an  inte- 
rested priest,  and  twice  suffered  the 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition.  You  may 
be  the  agricultural  Galileo  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  may  be  that,  like 
all  men  of  genius,  yon  are  only  before 
the  age.  In  your  present  persecutions 
you  may  be  only  paying  the  penalty 
of  your  genius,  and  what  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  human  race  have 
ever  had  to  endure.  Posterity  will 
be  more  just,  and  give  you  your 
award  when  the  ephemeral  Blackwood 
shall  have  perished  and  been  forgot- 
ten. In  the  distant  fnture  you  will 
be  famotis :  consider  this,  and  be  no 
loneer  inconsolable. 

What  reason  have  you  for  saying, 
(p.  4,)  that  the  Protectionists  em- 
ployed the  leading  organ  of  their  par^ 
in  North  Britain  to  write  down  this 
system?    Does  not  the  insinuation 
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indicate  a  pitiful  misrepresentation  on 
your  part,  or  an  extraordinary  igno- 
rance ?  Has  Blackwood  proved  him- 
self venal  ?  have  the  writers  of  that 
periodical  indicated  mercenary  ten- 
dencies? At  the  era  of  the  late 
memorable  tergiversation,  which  in- 
flicted such  a  disgraceful  wound  on 
the  political  morality  of  our  nation, 
did  Blackwood  trim  and  temporise  ? 
On  the  contrary,  did  he  not  maintain 
his  integrity,  and  nail  his  colours  to 
the  mast,  and  fight  the  battle  which 
he  had  always  fought  ?  Are  not  the 
views  and  opinions  advocated  in  the 
article  to  which  you  refer,  the  very 
views  and  opinions  which  Blackwood^ 
with  unswerving  consbtency,  has 
always  maintained?  All  the  worid 
knew  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  what 
necessity  was  there  for  the  Protec- 
tionists "  employing  "  the  leading  or- 
gan to  do  what  it  had  always  done, 
and  would  infallibly  continue  to  do  ? 
But  worse,  and  more  unwarrantable, 
if  possible,  are  your  reflections  on  the 
character  of  the  gentlemen  who  fam- 
ished Blackwood  with  his  agricul- 
tural statistics.  **The  farmers  of 
Blackwood  are  content  to  be  held  up, 
for  a  political  purpose,  in  an  aspect 
discreditable  to  the  national  character 
as  Scottish  agriculturists,"  (p.  21.) 
You  describe  these  gentlemen  as  ve- 
nal subservient  tools,  ready  to  do  a 
discreditable  job  for  a  political  pur^ 
pose.  I  must  be  permitted  to  tcH 
you  that  this  is  a  false  and  childish 
calumny.  Many  of  these  parties  I 
know,  and  they  are  incapable  of  snch 
baseness.  More  honourable  or  inde- 
pendent men  are  not  in  the  kingdom, 
and  that  they  should  sell  themselves 
to  serve  a  purpose  is  a  charge  suffi- 
ciently malignant,  but  too  absurd  to 
meet  with  credence.  What  unprin- 
cipled purpose  could  their  statistics 
serve?  Their  statistics  seemed  to 
class  them  with  the  political  minority 
in  Parliament  at  least.  This  did  not 
indicate  selfishness:  commissioner- 
ships  tliey  were  not  courting.  Some 
of  them  might  be  opposing  the  Free- 
trade  theories  of  their  proprietors: 
this  does  not  look  like  servile  mean- 
ness. You  must  have  known  that, 
on  the  question  of  politics  generally, 
these  farmers  did  not  all  agree  with 
Blackwood;  that  on  many  points  they 
differ  with  on€  another,  and  that  yet 
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they  unite  in  testifying  to  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  Free  Trade  on  the 
agricaltnre  of  the  nation.  The  evi- 
dence of  their  inte^ity  and  conscien- 
tiousness is  irresistible,  and  it  has  been 
felt  to  be  so.  And  yet  here  are  you, 
with  foolish  recklessness^  insinuating 
that  about  thirty  of  the  oest  known, 
most  eminent,  and  best-informed  agri- 
cnlturists  in  the  kingdom,  who  never 
once  mentioned  your  name,  are  ca- 
pable of  conduct  mean  and  dishonour- 
able, and  content  to  be  held  up  for  a 
political  purpose.  If  your  gratuitous 
and  unprovoked  accusation  should 
lower  yon  henceforth  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  tenant-farmers  of  your 
native  land,  you  have  yourself  alone 
to  blame.  It  has  ever  been  reckoned 
the  proof  of  meanness,  and  the 
evidence  of  quackery,  in  any  mem- 
ber of  a  profession  to  revile  his 
brethren,  and  to  disparage  the  well- 
won  reputation  of  its  most  distin- 
guished members.  In  this  unenviable 
position  you  have  placed  yourself. 
The  native  insignificance  of  the  ac- 
cuser renders  his  accusation  harmless, 
but  it  cannot  shield  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  rash  and  presump- 
tuous folly. 

I  am  sorry  to  write  with  such  seve- 
rity— ^but,  indeed,  I  confess  that  I  have 
felt  deep  indignation  that  some  of  the 
most  respected  and  distinguished 
agriculturists  of  the  kingdom  should 
have  been  insulted  by  such  a  novus 
homo  as  you  are.  I  can  scarcely 
trust  myself  to  speak  of  the  manner 
in  which  vou  have  written  of  Professor 
Low  and  Mr  Stephens.  There  are 
no  two  authors  in  the  kingdom  who 
have  contributed  more  largely  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  agriculture,  both 
as  a  science  and  an  art,  than  these 
two  gentlemen  have  done  by  their 
writings.  They  are  universally  re- 
spected. And  yet  you  write  of  them 
with  a  puerile  and  vulgar  rudeness, 
discreditable  at  once  to  your  feelings 
as  a  gentleman,  and  to  your  position 
as  a  farmer.  Your  plucking  out  soli- 
tary expressions  from  Professor  Low*8 
Aj^foU  to  the  Common  Sense  of  the 
Country^  and  attaching  a  meaning  to 
them  which,  in  their  original  position, 
they  did  not  bear,  b  suflSdently  un- 
scrupulous, and  marks  your  candour 
as  a  controversialist.  I  believe  no- 
thing in  your  pamphlet  has  excited 
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deeper  disapprobation  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  presumed  to 
speak  of  Mr  Stephens. 

You  entitle  your  last  pamphlet 
High  Farming  Vindicated.  High 
farming  vindicated  against  the  attacks 
of  whom?  A  vindication  presupposes 
an  assault,  and  injury  infiicted.  By 
your  titlepage,  you  affect  to  insinu- 
ate that  high  farming  has  been  depre- 
ciated. In  the  name  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Scotland,  I  repel  the 
insinuation.  If  by  high  farming  yon 
mean  good  farming,  (that  is,  a  Uboral 
treatment  of  the  soil  and  of  stock,  and 
an  earnest  application  of  the  disco- 
veries of  science  to  the  practice  of 
husbandry,)  I  believe  there  never  was 
a  time  when  agriculturists  were  more 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  hi|h  farm- 
ing, or  more  desirous  of  adopting  it,  as 
far  as  their  circumstances  will  allow. 
You  seem  foolishly  to  fancy  that 
there  is  no  high  farming,  saving  at 
Auchness;  and  because  the  system 
there,  as  exhibited  hj  you,  has  been 
subjected  to  some  criticism,  you  rush 
to  its  defence,*  as  if  high  farming  were 
in  the  abstract  attacked;  and  yon 
indite  a  pamphlet,  presumptuously 
entitling  it  High  Farmina  Vindicated! 

You  set  forth  the  Auchness  system 
as  the  substitute  for  Protection.  That 
crude  and  undigested  fancy  you  ap- 
pear to  have  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quish. But,  indeed,  there  are  special- 
ties at  Auchness  which  must  ever 
render  the  system  there  incapable  of 
being  generally  adopted,  i^ot  to 
speak  of  the  enormous  additional 
capital  required  by  landlords  and 
tenants— not  to  mention  the  liberal 
covenant  and  the  low  rent— there  ai*e 
the  five  hundred  cartloads  of  sea- weed 
for  manure ;  there  is  the  memorable 
moss,  not  only  fertile  itself,  but  the 
cause  of  fertility  to  the  adjacent  fields, 
and  benevolently  submitting  to  trans- 
portation for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  there  is  the  capricious  potato, 
exciting  suspicion  ana  entailing  loss 
everywhere  else,  but  pouring  immense 
treasures  into  the  Auchness  coffers; 
there  is  the  proximity  (two  miles)  to 
a  sei^rt,  '^  where  produce  can  be 
shipp^  for  Glasgow  or  Liverpool, 
ana  manure,  &c.,  imported,**  (first 
pamphlet,  page  8 ;)  there  is  the  fine 
climate,  so  favourable  to  the  culture 
of  green  crops,  and  permitting  wheat 
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to  be  sown  almost  at  any  tbne  dnriog 
the  winter  monte:  these  adTmntages, 
not  one  of  which  is  enjoyed  by  Messrs 
Watson  and  Dudgeon,  and  which,  in 
combination,  I  venture  to  affirm,  do 
not  exist  on  any  other  tern  in  the 
kingdom,  most  entirely  prevent  the 
general  adoption  of  the  Aoefaness 
model.  The  whole  of  yonr  specola- 
tion  on  this  subject  is  visionary,  and 
the  slightest  reflection  should  have 
convinced  yon  of  this,  as  it  has  con- 
vinced every  one  else. 

Let  ns,  however,  now  look  at  yonr 
vindication  of  High  Farmmg.  "  Any 
onC)*'  you  say,  ^^who  has  read  my 
pamphlet  without  prejudice  will  have 
seen  tiiat  mutmal  co-operation  betymen 
landlord  and  tenant^  with  wuffiaent 
capital  and  skUl^  encouraged  in  their 
application  by  moderate  rents  and 
liberal  covenants^  are  the  points  urged 
by  me  as  indispensably  requisite  to  in- 
sure SQCoess  under  reduced  prices.  I 
illustrated  these  positions  by  the  admir- 
aUe  practice  of  my  Mend  Mr  M'Cnl- 
loch,"  (p.  6.)  Now  the  truth  is,  that,  in 
your  first  pamphlet,  you  said  very 
little  about  the  liberal  covenant.  The 
*'  liberal  covenant "  was  a  subsidiary 
part  of  your  titl^[)age ;  and  to  this 
branch  of  yonr  subject  you  only  de- 
voted a  very  few  unsatisfactory  sen- 
tences in  your  pamphlet.  Ton  illus- 
trated the  suooessM  application  of 
sufficient  capital  and  skill  by  the 
practice  of  Mr  M^Culloch^bnt  not 
certainly  the  liberal  covenant  and  the 
moderate  rent,  which  were  the  boons 
of  the  proprietor.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  tenant-fumers,  yon  have  mc^re 
fully  illustrated  the  subject  of  the 
liberal  covenant  in  your  High  Farm- 
ing Vindicated,  On  this  subject  yon 
now  deliver  yourself  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. The  following  ^^impedimaits" 
to  the  more  general  adoption  of  libe- 
ral covenants  you  require  to  be  re- 
moved,—(1)  The  law  of  rataQ  must 
be  abrogated  or  altered.  (2)  The 
tenant  must  have  a  legal  right,  at  the 
dose  of  his  lease,  to  repayment  for 
unexhausted  manures.  (3)  The 
tenant  must  be  released  from  paying 
a  Ml  rent,  in  a  season  where  his 

Sotatoes  are  tainted,  or  his  stock 
edmated.  (4)  The  law  of  hypothec, 
which  promotes  a  fictitious  competi- 
tion for  land,  must  be  repealed,  (p.  22.) 
And  yon  proceed  to  write  as  follows— 
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'^  SoMO  of  tiMse  liav«  been  pointed  at 
by  a  body  of  intdligent  fanners  who 
met  sometiae  ago  at  Glasgow,  and 
who  further  suggest  that  every  teBaat 
should  be  eotitM  to  have  his  rent 
Gommotedinto  grain,  (b)  at  Ae  aoerage 
prioei  whidi  prmrailea  when  he  enter- 
ed on  his  fiurm ;  giving  the  landlord  a 
right  (if  the  tenant  diims  commuta- 
tion) to  take  up  the  £uTn  if  he  pleaseo, 
on  paying  the  tenant  for  Ins  aotaal 
improvements.*'  Here,  then,  five 
acts  of  Parliament,  or  one  yeiy  com- 
prehendve  measure,  seems  indispen- 
sable to  fiuilitate  the  adoption  at 
liberal  covenants,  and  to  render  jus- 
tioe  to  the  farmer  nnder  the  rednoed 
prices.  A  code  of  new  legislatiott  ia 
called  for,  whereby  the  present  lighta 
of  landowners  are  to  be  subverted 
and  altered,  and  wherd)y  important 
advanti^es  are  to  be  communicated 
to  tenants — and  who,  beskles,  moat 
have  uidimited  powers  to  crop  or 
miscrop  ^eir  farms  as  they  see  fit — 
and  all  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  ^e 
adoption  of  the  Anchness  liberal  cove- 
nant I  Of  course,  the  new  agcicilta- 
ral  code  most  have  a  retarospective 
effect,  not  only  by  nullifying  all  exist- 
ing leases,  but  by  granting  compensa- 
tion for  unexhausted  improvements — 
not  at  their  present  detenovatedyalney 
but  at  the  value  whidi  they  woald 
have  been  worth  had  the  measures  of 
the  Legislature  not  diminished  tho 
im^ts  of  agricultural  investment.  A 
more  revohitionary  diange,  a  more 
sweating  reform  of  the  law  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  I  do  not  thmk  was 
ever  mooted. 

The  measures  proposed  I  do  not 
at  present  mean  to  consMer ;  I  notice 
just  now  the  immensity  of  the 
change — **  These,  I  vrowi  say  to^ 
my  brother  farmers,  these  are  practi- 
cal questions,  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  condition  of  tenants^ 
and  are  worthy  of  our  attentive  con- 
sideration. Happily,  they  have  not 
yet  been  appropriated  by  any  political 
party."  These  questions  certainly 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  condition 
of  tenants ;  but  it  humbly  s^ipears  to 
me  that  they  have  a  more  direct  bear- 
ing on  landlords,  and  are  wed  worihy^ 
of  their  very  attentive  coneideraiion. 
These  questions  have  not  been  appro- 
priated by  any  political  party,  and  I 
nar  will  not  soon  be.    It  is  an  appro^ 
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pristion  which  I  brieve  the  iVee- 
oVade  legislators  of  Parliament,  who 
own  landed  property,  will  most  reli- 
gioosly  sfaon.  It  would  seem  that 
there  is  nothing  fw  it,  bat  that  yon 
Bhonld  enter  ParliaoMnt  yourself,  and 
plead  the  cause  of  ^e  liberal  cove- 
nant. ParliamentaiT  enactments, 
even  to  the  extent  indicated,  will  not 
secore  all  the  conditions  of  the  liberal 
covenant.  The  enlarged  and  improved 
larm-bnildings  are  not  provided  fer 
in  9Skj  of  the  above  measures,  and 
yet  without  these,  for  the  ol^ect  in 
▼lew,  the  liberal  covenant  is  wholly 
abortive  and  incomplete.  But  you 
tell  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon 
^'that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them,  ufUh  the  amttamce  ofthar  land- 
lards^  to  have  equal  accommodation 
for  their  stock  and  their  manure,'* 
(p.  13.)  Ton  make  no  doubt  of  the 
assistanoe  of  the  landlords.  On  this 
subject  you  speak  with  a  prompt  and 
easy  assurance.  But^at  assistance 
may  not  be  ^ven.  I  have  not  heard 
of  one  proprietor  tendering  the  Auch- 
ness  covenant.  Not  without  reason, 
the  proprietor  may  refuse.  In  this 
case,  you  will  allow  that  another  aet 
of  Parliament  becomes  requisite,  to 
render  it  compulsory  upon  landlords 
to  rebuild  or  remodel  and  enlarge 
£urm-buildings,  so  as  that  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  of  the  liberal 
covenant  may  be  secured.  We  be- 
gin now  to  see  some  of  the  conditions 
of  the  liberal  covenant,  and  to  under- 
stand the  extent  of  legislation  requi- 
site to  pave  the  way  for  its  adoption. 
You  tell  us,  in  large  letters,  that  the 
liberai  covenant  is  to  the  farmer  an 
element  *'  indispensably  requisite,  to 
insure  success  under  reduced  prices." 
High  farming  by  itself  won't  do;  and 
you  justly  contend  that  the  several 
conditwns  prescribed  by  you  must  be 
fulfilled,  before  it  can  be  proved  that 
your  remedy  has  faUed,  (p.  7.)  Be 
it  so.  But  you  know  that  your  libe- 
ral covenant  at  present  is  a  nonentity 
— that  it  exists  nowhere  but  at 
Auchness,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  favoured  localities.  Nay,  yon 
seem  to  allow  that  absolutely  it  can- 
not, and  will  not,  be  got  without  the 
intervention  of  Parliament.  In  that 
I  believe  you  to  be  right.  And,  of 
course,  until  it  is  got,  upon  your  own 
principles  the  fiurmers  of  the  kingdom 


are  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  practis- 
ing the  high  farming  of  Auchness.  In 
their  present  position,  yon  dare  not 
even  recommend  that  to  them,  your 
several  conditions  not  beinggranted — 
a  circumstance  which  would  prove 
utterly  destructive  to  the  profits  of 
the  Auchness  mode. 

But  will  Parliament  legislate  to^ 
the  extent  and  in  the  way  neces- 
sary? Some  half-dozen  of  statutes 
would  be  required ;  a  mass  of  legis- 
lation on  interests  supremely  deli- 
cate, vastly  momentous,  and  infi- 
nitely extensive  in  their  bearings  oa 
the  structure  and  welfare  of  society. 
The  boldest  legislator  might  well 
boggle  at  the  extent  of  your  demand 
for  Parliamentary  interference.  Pro- 
tection may  be  an  ignis  faimu,  but 
your  demands  on  Pariiament  are  in- 
conceivably more  fantastic,  visionary,, 
and  chimerical.  You  do  not  seem  to- 
be  aware  that  your  copious  exposition 
of  the  liberal  covenant,  as  now  given^ 
nullifies  any  useful  or  practical  lesson 
that  could  have  been  drawn  firom  your 
first  pamphlet  on  high  farming  as  the 
subsiimte  for  protection.  Your  two 
essays  are  antagonistic,  and  destruc- 
tive of  each  other.  You  have  chalked 
out  as  much  work  for  Parliament  as 
would  folly  occupy  the  House  of 
Commons  for  three  or  four  years,  at 
the  rate  at  which  business  is  now 
carried  on  in  our  national  assembly. 
In  the  mean  time,  and  until  the 
liberal  covenant  is  got,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  With  a£nirable  coolness^ 
yon  look  forward  to  ^e  time  when 
*'  some  legislation  or  conventional 
I»t>vision"  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments will  come  to  the  farmer's  relief. 
The  fanners  of  the  nation  are  su£fering^ 
deeply ;  their  capital  is  rapidly  van- 
ishmg :  with  three  years  of  the  pre- 
sent prices,  rents,  and  leases,  the 
majority  of  them  will  be  ruined. 
And  you  look  forward  to  the  remote 
future,  when  the  possible  legislatioa 
of  Parliament,  or  some  conventional 
arrangements  enacted  by  some  little 
college  of  agriculturists  that  may 
meet  at  Glasgow,  will  cure  the  evil. 
Was  there  ever  such  trifiii^  with  one 
of  the  gravest  questions  that  ever 
engaged  the  attrition  of  men?  and 
was  there  ever  such  mockery  of 
your  brother  fanners,  in  the  soffering 
and    perilous    position    in    which 
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FarlUmeotarjr  treaoherj  has  placed 
them? 

Admitting  to  its  fullest  extent  the 
efficacy  of  high  farming,  it  was  evi- 
dent, from  your  firat  pamphlet,  that 
the  Anchness  hosbandrj  could  not  be 
reduced  to  practice,  from,  amongst 
other  causes,  the  lack  of  the  Immense 
additional  capital  required  both  hy 
landlords  and  tenants;  and  it  only 
remained  for  you  to  give  some  dear 
notions  of  the  liberal  covenant,  and 
to  show  how  unobtainable  it  was, 
which  you  have  now  done  in  your 
second  pamphlet,  to  consummate  the 
impracticable,  visionary,  and  Utopian 
character  of  your  whole  theory.  The 
Free-trade  proprietor  was  delighted 
with  your  first  pamphlet,  and  hawked 
it  about  amongst  his  tenants.  Ue 
hung  with  rapture  over  its  high  farm- 
ing. It  was  acceptable  to  him  as 
provision  to  a  besieged  and  starving 
city.  But  he  has  been  rudely  shocked 
by  your  late  lecture  on  the  liberal 
covenant.  He  is  appalled  at  the 
extent  and  multiplicity  of  your  de- 
mands, and  he  has  dismissed  you 
from  his  counsels  as  a  most  dangerous 
and  revolutionary  practitioner.  The 
farmer  approves  of  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  your  liberal  covenant,  as 
fair  and  equitable  ;  but  he  sees 
very  well  that,  before  your  prescrip- 
tions can  be  compounded,  and  pro- 
cured, and  administered,  the  poor 
patient  will  expire. 

Before  inquiring  whether  the  liberal 
covenant,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Auchness  husbandry,  will  meet  the 
emergency,  wo  must  look  a  little 
at  your  further  illustrations  of  high 
farming.  You  seem,  now,  not  so 
very  confident  of  the  propriety  and 
prudence  of  devoting  such  a  dis- 
proportionate extent  to  the  culture 
of  pototoes.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  potato  has  been  for  many  years 
the  most  uncertain  and  precarious 
of  all  crops ;  that  again  and  again, 
in  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  under  all 
kinds  of  treatment,  it  has  utterly 
perished  in  the  earth,  and  entailed  a 
grievous  loss  upon  the  farmer.  Ac- 
cordingly,, the  cultivation  of  it  was 
very  properly  all  but  abandoned ;  and 
it  only  now  is  being  resumed  upon  a 
limited  scale,  and  with  the  caution 
that  reiterated  and  dear-bought  expe- 
rience inculcates  upon  all  but  inveto* 


rate  and  incurable  ^[>6ciilakora.  While, 
then,  in  reference  to  the  potato,  audi 
was  the  feeling  and  practice  of  the 
whole  body  of  British  agricuUnriats, 
flowing  from  an  experience  irreaiatiblj 
cogent,  and  founded  on  the  dictates 
of  the  commonest  prudence,  we  find 
Mr  M^Cttlloch,  on  a  farm  of  260  acres, 
devoting  60  acres  in  1848,  and  9S 
acres  in  1849,  to  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes.  There  never  was  snch  a 
purely  gambling  speculation  in  agri- 
culture! The  experiment  was  con- 
demned by  all  but  universal  experi- 
ence. No  calculation  of  prob^iUties 
warranted  the  trial;  and  prndoice 
repudiated  the  attempt.  Neverthe- 
less, the  factor  at  Anchness  bravely 
runs  the  risk,  and  stakes  his  £1200 
upon  the  throw.  The  capricious  root 
finds  some  peculiar  virtue  in  the  anti- 
septic moss  of  Anchness,  to  be  found 
in  no  other  soil,  and  flourishes  in  all 
its  pristine  vigour.  The  factor  adven- 
tures a^ain  and  again,  and  fortune 
smiles  upon  him.  Well,  then,  what 
is  to  be  said?  Why,  merely  that 
Mr  M^CuUoch  is  a  lucky  fellow. 
That  is  alL  He  had  potatoes  un- 
tainted when  there  were  few  in  the 
land,  and  he  got  the  high  price  for 
them  which  scarcity  caused.  Here  is 
the  source  of  his  profits.  Had  he 
lost  his  potato  crop  this  season,  as  in 
past  seasons  thousands  have  done, 
instead  of  being  a  theoretical  gainer 
by  the  farm  of  Auchness  to  the 
extent  of  £718,  6s.,  he  would  have 
been  a  practical  loser  to  the  extent 
of  £481,  14s.  In  1848,  had  the 
potatoes  failed,  there  would  have 
been  a  loss  of  £419.  What  then,  in 
this  department,  are  the  merits  of  the 
Auchness  system  ?  Did  Mr  M^Cnl- 
loch  grow  more  potatoes  per  acre  than 
Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon  did, 
when  nature  permitted  them  to  grow 
them  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  Mr 
M^CuUoch  had  no  merit,  unless  a 
perilous  love  of  speculation  be  meri- 
torious, or  the  fortunate  accident  of 
holdmg  a  large  extent  of  moss,  of 
unparalleled  potato-mwlng  virtue. 
Is  It  a  proof  of  want  of  skill  and  enter- 
prise in  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon, 
and  Scottish  farmers,  that  they  do 
not  happen  to  possess  such  precious 
moss?  or  is  Scottish  agriculture  to 
assume  generally  the  character  of  an 
immense  gambling  speculation  ?  Un- 
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less  this  dootiine  is  meaDttobe  incul- 
cated, it  b  worse  than  idle  to  hold  up 
the  high  farming  of  Anchness  as  a 
model,  and  it  is  ridiculous  in  the  last 
degree  to  speak  of  it  as  a  substitute 
for  Protection.  Relinquish  the  pota- 
toes, as  other  farmers  have  been 
obliged  to  do,  and  the  Anchness 
profits  are  obliterated. 

BUukwood^  in  his  January  number, 
(p.  106,)  sajs  that  he  had  '*been  in- 
formed, on  the  best  authority,  that 
disease  has  attacked  the  potatoes  at 
Anchness  this  very  year."  You  stout- 
ly deny  the  statement,  and  reply, 
you  have  been  imposed  upon,  Mr 
M^Cnlloch  has  at  this  moment  400 
tons  of  perfectly  sound  potatoes,  the 
produce  of  his  own  farm,  for  which  he 
would  not  accept  £1200;  and  seed 
besides,  to  plant  his  next  year's  crop. 
Well,  he  has  on  92  acres  400  tons, 
and  enough  for  seed  according  to  your 
own  allowance.  He  ought,  with  an 
average  good  crop,  to  have  had  800 
tons.  Competent  judges,  who  saw 
these  potatoes  when  growing,  esti- 
mated them  at  12  tons  per  acre ;  and, 
in  this  view,  it  would  appear  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  them  have  disap- 
peared. As  far,  then,  as  the  potato 
crop  at  Anchness  is  concerned,  there 
has,  in  1849,  been  either  miserable 
fanning,  or  there  has  been  something 
else.  Tonr  own  figures  prove  this. 
Yon  speak  of  400  tons  sound  potatoes. 
Were  there  any  unsound  ?  Why  not 
have  stated  that  Mr  M'Cnlloch  had 
lost  about  half  of  his  potatoes  this 
season,  by  the  taint  ?  This  would  have 
homologated  Blackwood's  statement 
that  disease  had  attacked  the  Anch- 
ness potatoes.  But  surely  the  cause 
of  high  farming,  and  the  interests  of 
agricnltnre,  cannot  be  promoted  by  a 
suppression  of  the  truth,  and  by  such 
alack  of  controversial  candour.  How- 
ever, the  scanty  crop  of  potatoes,  or 
the  loss  by  disease,  curtails  mate- 
rially the  huge  profits  at  Anchness. 
In  1848,  when  potatoes  were  much 
higher  priced  than  now,  Mr  M^Culloch 
was  content  to  take  £2  per  ton ;  and 
although  he  marks  them  down  in  his 
Balance-sheet  for  1849  at  £3  per  ton, 
you  tell  us  that  he  would  not  accept 
that  for  them.  Not,  Indeed,  that  he 
has  got  the  £3  per  ton,  or  been  offered 
it.  But  he  thinks  that  they  are 
worth  that  money ;  and  according,  not 
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to  the  purchaser's  estimate,  but  to  the 
seller's,  they  stand  for  £1200  on  the  re- 
ceipt side  of  the  Balance-sheet.  This 
is,  upon  the  whole,  the  simplest,  most 
convenient,  and  felicitous  mode  of 
keeping  up  the  profits  that  we  remem- 
ber of;  and  proves,  incontestibly,how 
sensible  Mr  M'Cnlloch  is  that  every- 
thing at  Anchness  turns  upon  the  po- 
tato speculation.  And  yet,  with  400 
tons  only  on  92  acres,  let  us  inquire  if 
this  was  really  a  profitable  crop.  Let 
us  see  what  was  the  expense  of  gi'ow- 
ing  them.  In  your  first  pamphlet  you 
state  that  50  carts  of  dung  and  4  cwt. 
guano  are  allowed  per  acre,  (p.  18.) 
Let  us  say  that  the  dung  is  worth  5s. 
per  load,  and  the  guano  9s.  6d.  per 
cwt ;  there  will  then  be— 

For  dang  to  the  92  acres,  £1150    0  0 

For  guano,  to  the  92  acres,    174  16  0 
For  eeed  at  7  owt.,  (p.  S3,) 

at  £2  per  ton,      .  64    8  0 

Rent,       .        .        .        .        92    0  0 


Ck>8t  of  prodaction, 
Produce  raised, 

Loss, 


£1481    4     0 
1200    0    0 

£281     4     0 


I  do  not  calculate  the  value  of  the 
horse  and  manual  labour,  which  in 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  by  no 
means  trifilng.  Let  that  eo  to  meet 
the  seed  potatoes  reservea,  and  the 
nnexhausted  manure  in  the  soil :  and 
yet  the  factor  at  Anchness  seems  a 
loser  in  1849,  by  his  potato  crop. 
And  yet  it  is  undeniable,  neverthe- 
less, in  consequence  of  the  extremely 
depreciated  price  of  grain,  that  the 
safe  even  of  this  potato  crop  does  add 
a  larger  present  return  in  money  to 
the  profit  side  of  the  Balance-sheet 
than  a  crop  of  wheat  would  have 
done.  But  as  the  potato,  when  sold 
off  the  farm,  leaves  no  pabulum  for 
future  manure,  the  prosperity  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  Unless  a  much 
larger  quantity  than  400  tons,  even  at 
£3  per  ton,  can  be  raised  on  92  acres, 
the  crop  must  ultimately  entail  loss, 
which  the  Balance-sheet  will  not  be 
able  to  conceal. 

You  sneer  at  Mr  Gibson  of  Wool- 
met's  potato  cultivation.  Why  he,  as  , 
yon  yourself  stated  the  case,  after 
allowmg  for  manures,  seed,  and  rent, 
left  himself  a  profit  of  £15  on  50  acres 
of  potatoes ;  while  at  Anchness,  on  92 
2g 
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acrofl,  u  tb07e  Bliown,  the  profit,  altar 
allowing  for  maniirea,  seed,  and  rant, 
uSL^^i^  4a,  Uuihan  nothing!  Mora- 
over,  70a  keep  oat  of  sight  that,  on  the 
fonr-oonrse  rotation  of  Aurmiag,  which 
Mr  Gibson  most  follow  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  a  large  town,  it  is  not 
alone  to  the  profit  firom  the  vary  ex- 
pensivelj  manored  green  crop  of  the 
tirtt  year  that  the  farmer  looks  alone 
for  a  return  of  his  outlay,  bat  chiefly 
to  that  firom  the  produce  of  the  three 
succeeding  years,  which  can  be  raised 
after  the  preparation  the  land  has  un-i 
derffone  K>r  the  green  crop,  without 
farther  manuring.  You  are  yery  rio- 
lent  about  Mr  Giba<m*s  growing  beans. 
Had  you  examined  Mr  Gibson's 
statements  carefully,  you  would  have 
perceived  that  the  difference  in  the  re- 
sult, cimsequent  on  his  substituting 
25  acres  of  beans  and  turnips  for  the 
same  quantity  oi  land  in  potatoes,  is 
only  £81,  17s.  6d.,  instead  of  the 
much  larger  sum  which  you  mention. 
Did  you  ever  see  Mr  Gibson's  farm  of 
Woolmet  ?  I  have,  and  beg  to  inform 
you  that  I  know  no  better  specimen 
of  well  manured  and  highly  cidtivated 
land  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian. 
There  is  no  farmer  in  Scotland  who 
has  received  so  many  prizes  for  the 
fioest  specimens  of  seed-corn  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  Highland  and  other 
agrioultural  societies,  as  Mr  Gibson, 
This  is  the  gentleman  whose  fanning 
you  ignorantly  sneer  at. 

But  you  are  ready  to  abandon  the 
peculiar  position  that  you  had  taken 
up  in  reference  to  the  exorbitant  cul- 
tivation of  the  potato,  and  to  meet 
your  opponents  upon  their  own  ground, 
as  you  believe.  J*  SuiH;>ose,  however," 
you  say,  ^*that  nature  had,  (as  you 
asserted,)  annihilated  the  potato, 
would  Mr  M^CuUoch  not  be  able  to 
draw  any  other  kind  ai  produce  firom 
his  90  acres  of  highly  manured  land?'* 
(p.  7.)  Why,  certainly  not,  in  the 
same  year.  Had  nature  annihilated 
the  potato  at  Auchness  in  1849,  Mr 
M^CuUoch  would  have  lost,  by  his  own 
■calculation,  £1200,  and  could  have  had 
no  other  crop— unless,  indeed,  there  be 
two  summers  at  Auchness  within  the 
year.  ^^  Had  these  90  acres  been 
sown  with  wheat,  thoy  would,  at  Mr 
Stephens'  own  estimate,  have  pro* 
duced  no  leas  than  £810."  Mr  Ste- 
phens did  not  meditate  growing  wheat 


onthemoM.  Do  you  mean  to  say  tiiaft 
you  can  grow  whmU  on  the  moaa,  aai 
profitably,  year  afteryear  insnooesakB, 
as  was  done  with  the  potatoes?  Bat 
snppoae  the  90  acres  in  wheat — tkat, 
added  to  the  55  acres  already  in  wheat, 
would  make  145  acres  in  wheat  en  a 
£urm  of  260  acres ;  and  this  moat  cm* 
tinue,  if  there  is  anything  in  yovr 
theory,  and  if  your  annual  profits  are 
to  be  muntained.  If  these  ^oefiioaa 
yen  do  not  mean  to  maintain,  your 
ease  falls  to  pieces.  In  the  meaa 
tune  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  untried 
and  unproved:  and  all  agricultural 
experience  and  sciemw,  aa  &r  as 
known,  compels  us  to  believe  that  it 
would  turn  out  a  total  failure.  But, 
admitthig  the  hypothesis,  atfil  tiM 
tenanf  s  profits  (seed  deducted)  would 
be  reduced  ftom  £718,  6s.,  to  £398, 
6s.  Ton  propose  another  suggea- 
tion,  however-^to  allocate  the  90 
acres  partly  to  an  extenaimi  of  gnea 
crop,  and  partly  to  an  incnaaed 
breadth  of  wheat.  "Will  turnips  aasd 
clover  grow,  year  after  year  sueeea- 
£dv^y,  on  the  moss ?  Thten  another 
hypotibesis  about  as  vinonary  as  the 
preceding.  But  allow  45  acres  of  the 
90  on  turnips  and  grass  for  hooae- 
foeding,  at  your  nett  profit  of  £6,  lis. 
fid.  per  acre,  (p.  12,}  tlus  will  give 
£295,  178.  fid. ;  and  the  other  46 
acres  in  wheat,  at  88  bushels  per  acre, 
and  at  5s.  per  bushel,'Oo«ir  01011  qwim-' 
tUy  and  price^)  and,  seed  deducted, 
they  give  £398, 15s.,  being,  m  aummh^ 
£689,  128.  6d.— 1.«.  less  tiurn  the 
profit  of  the  potatoes  by  £510, 7s.  fid., 
and  bringing  down  the  tenant's  renm- 
neration  firom  £718,  6s.  to  £207, 188. 
fid.  But  this  is  very  far  from  [exhi- 
biting the  realities  of  the  position 
which  you  have  ventured  to  take  m. 
You  assume  56.  per  bu^iel  aa  the 
price  of  tiie  wheat.  The  Wigtonshfav 
fiaia,  as  lately  struck,  make  v^eat 
only4s.  4d.perbushd.  Tothatpriee 
you  cannot  object.  You  oourt  a  com- 
parison with  Messrs  Watson  and 
Dudgeon,  and  in  that  case  you  will 
allow  us  to  raise  the  rent  of  Audmeas 
to  82s.  per  acre,  (tiie  rent  ^irsn  in 
their  statistics,)  more  especially  aa 
you  contend  that  it  is  now  worth  £2 
peraore,  (p.41,'4thedit)  Upon  these 
equitable  premises,  let  us  see  how  the 
Auchness  mdance-aheet  iercrop  1849 
wiUr 
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55  MMS  whea^  33  boBhels  per  acMy 
OffMod. 


45  acres  wheat,  additional. 
Off  seedy 


2090 
168 

1922  at  49.  4d.  £416 
1710 
1S5 


d  a 


1575at4fl.4d.  841    5    0 

45  aeres  additional  gnen  crop,  at  £9, 1  Is.  6d.  &ett  profiti  995  17    6 

1  aero  Italian  ryegrass,  per  balaneo-eheoi,  ....  500 

4N)  ames  green  crop,  per  balanoOHrtioet,     *  •  684    6    0 


Income, 
Expenditare,  as  per  balance-sheet, 


Income  at  present  rent, 

Bnt  a  rent  of  32b.  per  acre  adds  to  the  expenditure. 


£1942  17 
1851  10 


Tenant's  loss, 


91    7    2 
156    0    0 

£94  12  10 


Bat  even  yet  we  are  allowing  yoti 
•dyaatages  which  are  inadmissible. 
The  SQi^osititioiis  price  pat  apon  the 
cattle,  so  fieur  beyond  the  corrent  pro« 
fit,  ooght  to  be  largely  redaoed,  and 
mn  aTorage  of  38  bushels  wheat  oyer 
100  acres,  a  portion  of  these  bdng 
moas,  is  certainly;  mach  too  hi^. 
Neyertheless,  giving  yon  the  ben^ 
of  these  onosoal  deinands,  and  the 
advantai^  of  a  saperior  dimate,  ad- 
mirable acc(«imodi^on,  and  an  an- 
noal  bmtas  of  500  loads  of  sea-weed,  it 
appears,  that  when  yonr  new  mode 
of  ftaning  Anchness  (the  potato 
being  abandoned)  is  pat  to  the  teat, 
that  instead  of  having  a  remane« 
ration  of  £718,  60.,  Sir  MHDalloch 
loses  £64,  128.  lOd.  Shuffle  the 
land  as  yon  please  crep  it  as  yon 
ploaso  opecalate  as  wildly  as  yon 
please  on  the  patience  and  powers  of 
Had  BdSLf  and  grant  tiie  most  perfect 
anecess  to  attend  yonr  specalations, 
jet  it  is  as  certain  as  arithmetic  can 
make  it,  that,  the  moment  yon  depart 
from  the  potato  coltore,  the  peeoidary 
nanrels  at  Anchness  wholhr  vanish. 
It  was  rash  to  throw  down  the  gaunt- 
let as  yon  have  done.  Ton  ought  to 
have  ^^  stack  to  yoar  text,"  (the 
potato,)— as  long  as  the  text  will 
stldL  to  yoa.  According  to  yonr  new 
mode  of  arranging  the  cnltore  at 
Anchness,  there  most  amraally,  on  a 
tern  of  260  acres,  be  100  acres  wheat, 
and  110  acres  green  crop.  How  long 
tlie  land  wJOl  endnre  this  remains  to 
be  proved.  I  have  not  a  shadow  of 
a  doabt  that  not  veiy  many  yean 
woold    eli^se  before    tiie  radioed 


qnantity  of  wheat  par  acre,  and  the 
rodaced  value  of  the  tuniip  crop, 
would  place  the  factor  at  Anchness  m 
a  worse  categoiy  than  Messrs  Wat- 
son and  Dudgeon ;  and  that  he  would 
awake  to  the  conviction  that,  as  he 
has  fbund  there  is  something  in  the 
potato  rot,  so  there  mav  be  some- 
thing, too,  in  arotation  of  crops. 

8^  i^n  your  new  hypothesis,  at 
the  present  rent,  there  would  be  a 
margin  of  profit.  Let  us  examine 
into  this  matter  somewhat  more  nar- 
rowly. ^*  Deducting  Mr  M'Oulloch's 
92  acres  of  potatMS,  55  acres  of 
wheat,  and  22  acres  of  oats,  we  have 
91  acres  left;  50  of  which  are  in 
turnips,  and  41  in  clover  and  grass. 
The  nett  produce  vidded  by  the 
stock  fbd  on  these  91  acres,  (besides 
the  keep  of  the  fiurm-horses,)  this 
very  year,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
dquression,  will  not  be  less  (after 
deducting  purchased  food)  than  £600, 
which  is  equal  to  £6,  lis.  6d.  an 
acre,  besides  the  valuable  stock  of 
manure  which  has,  at  the  same  time, 
been  accumulated,"  (p.  12.;  In  this 
statement  there  are  sundry  sIum  of 
the  memonr.  If  the  ke^  of  the 
horses  at  Aadmess  consisted  solely 
of  turnips  and  the  succulent  clover,  as 
you  seem  toTsi^,  thev  must  be  pecu* 
liaxly  constituted  animals,  and  en- 
dowed with  most  singular  peristaltic 
powers.  On  such  liquescent  diet 
they  might,  perhaps,  at  one  and  the 
same  &ne,  woriL  theb  work,  and 
thoitnufaly  manura  the  Adds.  There 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  so  ttaiinff 
the  oeojoised  operations,  one  wouM 
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think,  as  to  avoid  waste  as  well  as 
danger.  Mr  Hnxtable^s  pies,  I 
fancy,  would  be  pleasant  and  sa- 
Yoory  company  compared  to  the 
Anchness  horses.  However,  yon  for- 
get that,  by  the  17th  January  last, 
these  horses  had  consumed  1100 
bushels  of  oats,  and  that  £105  worth 
more  of  oats  had  been  bought  to  sup- 
ply their  wants,  and  those  of  the 
senrants.  (See  Auchness  Balance- 
sheet,  pp.  46,  47.)  Moreover,  the 
horses  must  surely  have  been  allowed 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  oat-straw, 
(there  is  no  hay,)  if  not  the  whole  of 
it.  The  feeding-stock  had  the  whole 
straw  and  chaff  grown  upon  the  farm, 
with  the  exception  of  what  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  horses :  and  thus  £600  uhu 
not  the  nett  produce  of  these  91  acres  of 
green  crop,  out  along  with  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  mder  grown  upon 
the  farm.  Asain,  you  deduct  *^the 
purchased  food  ;"  but  why  not  deduct 
the  purchased  manures,  before  yon 
speak  of  "the  nett  produce  yielded 
by  the  stock?'*  Still,  with  these 
qualifications,  £6,  lis.  6d.  per  acre, 
for  the  green  crop  and  fodder,  is  a 
remarkable  profit ;  so  remarkaUe  for 
1849-50,  in  my  estimation,  as  to  be 
unparalleled.  Let  us  look  at  the 
memorable  Balance-sheet  for  a  little : 
44  cattle  bought  in  June  are  sold  out 
at  £5,  5s.  of  an  advance  per  head: 
208  wethers  are  sold  at  9s.  per  head 
advance ;— all  this  before  17th  Janu- 
ary last.  We  are  not  told  what  the 
animals  were  bought  in  at.  We  are 
not  told  what  they  toought  per  stone. 
Mystery  envelops  the  whole  trans- 
action, and  we  are  left  to  grope  and 
guess  at  the  mode  in  which  this  re- 
markable result  was  arrived  at.  An 
average  of  £5,  5s.  per  head  upon  44 
cattle,  and  of  9s.  per  head  upon  208 
wethers,  is  so  extraordinary  a  profit 
In  these  times,  that  I  doubt  if  two 
other  agriculturists  In  the  island  could 
record  a  similar  experience.  The 
fact  is,  that  everywhere  the  elemehts 
of  incredibUity  are  apparent  on  this 
part  of  the  Auchness  Balance-sheet. 
None  would  question  it  more  lustily 
than  Mr  Mechi.  Bullocks  which  cost 
him  £249  gave  him  a  profit  of  £37, 
and  sheep  which  cost  him  £382  a 
profit  of  £95,  during  the  past  season  I 
No  wonder  that  be  describes  bullocks 
as  "  ungrateful  fellows  f  and  that  in 
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spite  of  Pordus  and  his  Attic  salt  be 
is  in  love  with  the  Rector's  piss.  Bat 
indeed  Mechi  seems  to  differ  with 
von  totocedo.  So  far  from  advocmt- 
mg,  along  with  you,  a  more  ext«i- 
sive  cultivation  of  green  crops,  he  is 
^^  quite  satisfied  that  they  mnst  be 
made  secondary  and  subsorient  to 
the  larger  oonsnmption  of  com  or 
cake."— (See  his  kve-stock  aocomit 
for  1849,  of  2d  Feb.  in  Gardemen^ 
Chromcle.)  How  are  such  *^  discor- 
dant utterances"  to  be  reoondled? 
Methinks  you  high-fiurming  gentie- 
men  should  agree  mwe  neariy  with 
one  another,  before  you  dictate  so 
dogmatically  to  others.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  result  at  Auchness  could  not 
arise  fh>m  the  exquisite  quality  of  the 
animals;  fbr  it  is  demonstrable  that 
oxen  and  wethers,  as  fine  and  fat  as 
anv  ever  fed  there,  or  as  ever  were 
led  to  the  shambles,  have  this  season 
produced  to  their  owners  no  such  pro- 
fit. Had  8  or  10  of  the  44  cattie 
brought  such  a  profit,  the  thing  would 
have  been  intelligible.  It  is  the  im- 
mense profit  per  head,  over  such  a  lot 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  that  has  excited 
the  universal  scepticism.  But  if  we 
remember  that  these  44  cattie  may 
have  been  fed  during  a  period  of 
seven  months,  then  the  profit  per 
head  is  more  intelligible.  But  if  so, 
of  how  tnany  months  does  the  agricul- 
tural year  at  Auchness  consist? 
Looking  at  the  two  Balance-sheets 
rendered,  they  seem  to  run  into  one 
another  in  an  inextricable  fashion; 
and  I  suspect  that,  in  a  cycle  of  three 
or  four  years,  one  year  with  its  pro- 
fits will  have  disappeared  and  been 
absorbed.  If  this  does  not  explain 
the  mystery,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  stock  was  bought  in  at  an  unusual- 
ly favourable  rate,  and  that  they  were 
sold  out  fat,  at  a  larger  sum  per  stone 
than  anv  other  feeder  has  got.  This 
would  indicate  >  that  the  factor  at 
Auchness  is  a  market-man  of  unrival- 
led dexterity — the  luckiest  wight  in 
driving  a  bargaui  that  ever  handled 
nowt.  In  fact,  nis  good  luck  here  seems 
as  singular  as  it  was  in  the  matter  of 
the  moss  and  its  potatoes.  But  what 
has  this  to  do  with  high  fanning  ?  Is 
the  success  of  agriculture  to  depend 
upon  happy  accidents,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  genius  for  marketing  opera- 
tions unrivalled  and  unapproachable? 
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Bat  flomeihing  more  astonishing 
remains.  Look  at  this  item  of  in- 
come,— ^*86  cattle  in  cowru  of  feed- 
ingy  at  £5,  5s.  per  head  advance/' 
The  cattle  are  not  fed — they  are 
in  course  of  feeding.  Thej  are  not 
sold — no  price  has  been  offered 
for  them.  Thej  may  be  '^  deci- 
mated" by  the  murrain;  prices  may 
fall — they  have  fallen;  the  factor's 
good  luck  as  a  seller  may  leave  him ; 
Bat  the  sanguine  Mr  M^Cnlloch  has 
resolved  that  the  profit  per  head  shall 
be  £5,  58.,  and  down  he  puts  to  the 
income  side  of  the  balance-sheet  the 
neat  aditament  of  £451 ,  10s.  He  has 
400  tons  of  potatoes;  they  may  perish 
in  the  pits,  as  in  many  places  they  are 
doing.  It  matters  not.  Mr  M^Cul- 
loch  has  made  up  his  mind  that  they 
are  worth  £3  per  ton,  and  he  trans- 
fers to  his  profits,  as  received,  the  sum 
of  £1200.  We  wonder  if  the  factor's 
books  are  kept  in  the  same  fashion  as 
the  farm  books?  If  so,  they  must 
contain  some  pleasant  entries — such 
as,  A.  B,'s  rent,  £1200— not  paid— 
intended  to  be  paid— gave  him  a  dis- 
charge in  fuU.  Why,  the  balance- 
sheet  at  Auchness  is  avawedfy  sup- 
patkOimts — a  mMiificent  Califomian 
fiction.  Mr  M'Cnlloch  seems  one  of 
those  blessed  visionaries  who  riot  in 
the  prospect  of  profits  to  be  realised, 
and  whose  strong  imagination  gives 
existence  and  reality  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  ideal  gain.  Upon  the  authority 
of  its  framer,  we  see  now  that  the 
Auchness  balance-sheet  is  professedly 
pictorial  and  factitious ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  stable  foundation  that  the  farmers 
of  Britain  are  asked  to  invest  more 
i»pital  in  thehr  business,  and  to  prac- 
tise the  Auchness  mode  of  husbandry. 
Are  you  and  Mr  M^Culloch  in  ear- 
nest? I  can  scarcely  believe  it. 
Cicero  tells  us  that  one  augur  meeting 
another  could  scarcely  hcSp  smiling ; 
and  one  can  scarcely  help  thinking 
that  you  and  Mr  M^Culloch  must 
have  many  a  quiet  laugh  at  the  bound- 
leas  gaUibiUty  of  the  free- trade  press 
and  the  Free-trade  proprietors,  swal- 
lowing your  high  fanning  as  the  sub- 
stitute for  Protection,  and  the  remedy 
for  the  sufierings  entailed  on  the  king- 
dom by  Free-trade  legislation. 

Ton  tell  us,  however,  that  you  have 
'Aplenty  more"  of  as  profitable  in- 
stances of  high  farming,  "  for  the  in- 


struction of  Messrs  Dudgeon  and 
Watson,  and  the  edification  of  the 
Author  o(  the  Book  of  the  Fctrm.  From 
Ireland  even,  I  could  instance  a  small 
farm  within  my  own  knowledge, 
where,  by  the  practice  of  house-fee- 
ing, an  annual  return,  in  dairy  pro- 
duce, of  at  least  £400  is  obtained 
from  less  than  60  imperial  acres;" 
(p.  11.)  When,  in  your  first  pamph- 
let, (see  prefatory  note,  fifth  edition,) 
you  wrote  that  you  had  selected  for 
exhibition  a  single  example  in  the 
ease  of  Auchness,  implying  that  yon 
had  many  moi'e  such  cases  to  pick 
and  choose  from,  I  confess  that  I  felt, 
at  the  time,  that  the  statement  was 
disingenuous.  I  utterly  deny  that 
you  can  produce  one  other  casejsimilar 
to  Auchness,  and  that  can  parallel  it 
in  its  advantages  and  in  its  profits, 
unless,  indeed  its  balance-sheet  is 
framed  after  the  Auchness  model.  If 
you  have  plenty  more  such  cases,  why 
not  mention  them  ?  Why  keep  them 
secret — a  terra  incognita — ^when  the 
agricultural  world  is  panting  for  infor- 
mation? You  are  like  the  cruel 
alchemist  who  discovered  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  but  who,  in  sulky  ob- 
stinacy, resolved  to  die  without  di- 
vulging the  invaluable  secret,  and  did 
so  accordingly.  Your  present  vaunt, 
I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  as  idle 
braggadocio.  In  your  gallop  through 
Ireland,  a  case  is  reported  to  you  of 
£400  being -obtainea  from  less  than 
60  acres  in  dairy  produce.  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  this  was  not  a  bit  of 
blarney  dropped  into  your  credulous 
ear?  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an 
Irishman  to  refrain  from  '*  humbug- 
ging a  Saxon  bosthoon ;"  and  that  yon 
were  sometimes  crammed  and  hum- 
bugged by  the  **  wild  Irish,"  is  unde- 
niable. (See  Dublin  Evening  Mail  of 
6th  February  last.)  £400  was  the 
annual  return:  you  do  not  tell  us 
what  was  the  annual  expenditure. 
The  profit,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
only  for  one  year.  And  it  is  by  such 
isolated,  unsupported,  and  apodrvphal 
illustrations,  that  you  now  vindicate 
your  high  farming  so  called !  Indivi- 
dual instances  of  extraordinary  profit 
are  within  the  knowledge  of  every 
farmer.  In  two  several  cases,  I  have 
known  £100  sterling  being  got  for  one 
acre  of  carrots.  The  260  acres  at 
Auchness,  at  this  rate,  would  give  a 
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grand  asttiiilresiili  of  £26,000.  Thera 
k  a  balanee-fiheet  for  yon !— tlioro  is 
»  brave  speenlatioQ.  Try  it,  and 
neyer  fear  tke  worm. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  there  is  only 
the  one  solitary  ease  of  Anchnese 
which  you  have  exhibited,  and  on 
this  narrow   basis  yon   baild  yoor 
theory,  and  denounce  all  who  ques- 
ikm  its   antheoticity,  and   who,   if 
accepted  as  given,  deny  its  fitness 
for  universal  adoption.    You  have 
"plenty  more,^'  you  say,  but,  with 
a   rdentless    tadtumity,    you    de- 
dine  to  tell  us  where  they  are  to  be 
found.    And  thus  you  fancy  that  you 
have  met  and  overthrown  the  agricul- 
tmul  statistics  published  by  Blacks 
wood  in  Januaiy  last.    You  misun« 
derstand  or  misrepresent  the  value  of 
these  statistics.    Blackwoods  statis- 
tics are  applicable  to  the  fEuming  of 
the  districts  to  which  they  severally 
refer,  and  not  for  one,  but  Ua  the 
average  of  years  of  an  ordinary  lease, 
and  %Mdmr  exiatmg  covenants.    If  they 
had  been  tiie  literal  results  and  ex* 
perigee  of  the   reporters  on   their 
own  farms,   as  you,  with  reckless 
inattention,    persist  in  representing 
them  all  to   be,  they  would  have 
been  of  litUe  value,  and  they  never 
could   have  been  attested  as  they 
have  been ;  and,  on  the  other  hano, 
they  would  have  possessed  as  little 
value   had   they    not   been    drawn 
vp  from  the  results  of  tiieir  own  expe* 
rience  and  practical  knowledge.  They 
have  all  the  force  of  those  tabular 
accounts  of  sales  which  mercantile 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  transmitting 
to  their  correspondents — containing 
not  tiie  exact  dealings  of  any  one 
merchant,  which  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  useless,  but  communicatiDg 
the  actual  state  of  the  existing  mar- 
ket.   The  tables  in  Bladmeod  were 
not  intended  to  exhibit  generally  the 
highest  ascertained  capabilities  of  the 
best  qualities  of  the  soil,  not  to  depict 
«( the  possible  of  agnonltnral  develop- 
ment;** but  to  show  how  much  agricul- 
tural knowledge,  capital,  and  skill  had 
actually  acoomidisbedott  average  soils, 
in  an  average  of  years.    In  this  very 
ftiot  consist^  the  valueof  their  results : 
otha*wiae,  theynever  could  have  proved 
the  effects  of  Free  Trade  on  Scottish 
agriculture  generally.    And  then,  the 
lespective  reporto  in  Bhchoaod  are 
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examined  by  othen  m  the  Mme  db- 
trkts.  The  examinaUMn— gentkman 
of  known  capacity  and  undoubted 
honour— having  tested  the  reports  bj 
tiieir  own  knowledge  and  ezperieaoe, 
certify  them  as  correct.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  vast  import- 
ance which  has  been  attached  t» 
Biaekwood*s  statistics,  and  at  the 
eountleds  and  futile  attempts  whioh 
have  been  made,  by  those  hoetile  to 
the  interests  of  British  agriad^no, 
to  contradict  and  deny  their  aocaracy-. 
How  very  different  is  your  case! 
You  give  a  sditaiy  instanoe  of  a  Cuaa 
&rmed  by  the  factor  of  the  estate, 
under  a  covenant  so  unbonndedlj 
liberal  that  it  leaves  the  tenant  to  do 
anythiBg  he  i^eaaes,  if  he  pays  % 
moderate,  in  fact,  a  low  rent  fat  the 

Sound.  The  lease  was  prtMbkw 
awn  by  the  factor  himself;  and,  if 
it  wera  not,  the  farmer  ccmkL  not 
wish  it  mora  liberal  and  in^bilgent. 
The  rdative  position  of  the  psrtiss 
throws  snspidon  sad  doubt  upon  the 
whole  case.  Every  one  f&da  this. 
When  the  pn^rietor  expended  so 
large  a  sum  <^  money  in  impreving  tiie 
farm  of  Auchneas— -raceiving  no  rise 
of  rent,  but  bare  interest  for  his  oot- 
lay— did  he  not  mean  to  make  it  a 
suitaUe  residence  for  his  £ulor,  and 
to  constitute  it  a  kind  of  experimental 
farm  in  the  district?  In  the  liberd 
covenant,  is  the  factor^  reasuneralioii 
in  part  not  indnded  ?  Is  the  Andi- 
ness  liberal  covenant  the  exoeptioa, 
and  not  the  rule,  amongst  the  teaant- 
farmers  of  Wigtonshke  ?  And  then, 
while  many  have  bone  their  teati- 
mony  to  the  excellence  of  the  on^is, 
and  to  the  management  of  the  stod:, 
not  one  has  certiorated  the  Audmsii 
balance-sheet,  but  yourself.  In  ttJs 
branch  of  the  case  yon  ara  a  tmik 
smffmlans.  Yon  seem  to  hint  tiMt 
Mr  Stephttis  mi^t  certify  to  year 
competency  as  &  witness.  But 
that  gentleman  maintains  an  omineas 
silence^  The  whole  rests  upon  year 
91M  duai.  And  when  As  hM^oirer 
drops  a  goitle  svrmlse,  yon  tnn 
round  in  arage,  and  storm  and  stamp^ 
proclaimiog,  at  the  top  of  your  voiee, 
^*  I  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I  ope 
my  lips  let  no  dog  bark.'' 

With  regard  to  Btachimod^  sta- 
tistics, yon  again  and  again  ad- 
mit  their  um^aUengeable    oorreet^ 
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nMi.  Their  ''ftiets,**  yon  Mjt  ^^nre 
loo  w^  yovehed  to  be  dUpnted; 
^er  will  be  admiUed  at  once  bjr 
any  candid  mind/'  (p.  5.)  If  it  be 
80^  tfaeBv  ^  their  poeition,  the  coo* 
duBioft  from  the  facts  ie  ineritablo. 
When  joa  aide  them  to  meet  tlie 
altered  times  bj  growing  wlieat  erery 

Kon  the  same  gronnd^-or,  at 
biennially,  m^  nearly  the  half 
of  ^eir  fom--aad  by  extending  their 
qiutttity  of  green  crop,  and  feeding 
m  six  times  the  quantity  of  stock, 
tMr  answer  is,  that  they  cannot  and 
dare  not.  The  ordinary  oonditiona 
of  a  lease,  and  the  principles  of  any 
ICBOwn  system  of  rotation,  are  set  at 
vlter  defiance  at  Anchaess.  When 
tiia  moes  sickens  of  the  perpetual 
poCatoi,  its  rebellion  is  punished  by 
scarittcation.  It  is  skinned  of  its 
ealiflle  to  the  depth  of  **  a  few 
Inches,**  which  is  transported  to  the 
red-land  fields,  (p.  7,  fint  pamph.) 
If  it  doee  not  mend  its  manners,  the 
inralnable  moss  will,  after  a  period, 
disappear  bodily,  and  the  rent  of  the 
generoos  Col.  M^Donall  will  be  left 
to  repose  on  the  **  lower  sUnriaa  for- 
mation.** 

Bku^wooiTs  farmers  are  tied  up 
by  leases  which  they  dare  not  rio- 
lato—nnderpendties  which  the  Anch- 
neas  profits  would  not  cover*-and 
tfaer  have  no  accommodation  for 
fteoing  tlie  enormous  quantity  of 
stedc  which  you  prescribe  for  them. 
Bat  if  th^  could  farm  thehr  hind  ae 
Vmy  please,  I  question  much  if  they 
would  think  it  expedient  to  adopt 
the  incessant  ciopi^g  and  the  exces- 
slre  stirring  and  stimulating  of  the 
soil  by  enormona  and  rapidly  renewed 
doaea  of  manure,  as  exemplified  at 
Aodmess.  This  system  does  admir- 
aUy  ./br  a  few  yean  on  untried  soil^ 
baiHag  all  its  rude  Tirghi  vigour  in 
iiy  like  the  Andmess  tern,  when  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  Mr  M*Cnl- 
locb.  But,  after  a  certain  time,  the 
iaIdliUe  result,  as  fkr  as  the  cereals 
are  ooacemed,  is  a  mass  of  rank  yege- 
tation  and  miserable  grain,  hi  mpect 
both  of  quanti^  and  weiffhtw  When 
the  ultimate  profits  of  Uie  nineteen 
years*  lease  aro  regarded,  and  the 
desire  to  grow  for  a  series  of  years 
tna,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prolific 
corn  crops  is  entertained,  a  prudent 
and   skilfol   agricalturist  may  well 


pause  befors  he  plunges  into  the 
Auchness  experiment.  Mr  M*Cnllocb 
may  find,  ere  long,  that  his  vexed  and 
wearied  land  will  demand  more  rest 
and  repose  than  Mr  Caird,  by  his 
further  illustrations  of  high  fhrming, 
would  give  it. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Messrs  Watson 
and  Dudgeon,  unlike  Mr  M*CaU 
loch,  are  breeders  of  stock  as  well 
as  feeders.  Mr  Watson,  particu- 
larly, is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
breeders  in  the  kingdom.  Although 
you  may  never  have  heard  of  them,  bis 
polled  Angusshire  cattle  are  somewhtt 
celebrated.  They  have  excited  uni- 
versal admiration  over  all  the  island, 
on  the  pastures  at  Windsor  Castle,  in 
Smithfield,  and  in  the  show-yards  of 
the  Highland  and  Anicultural  Society. 
Most  {MPobably  Mr  Watson,  like  most 
men  who  have  devoted  much  money 
and  time  to  the  improvement  of  our 
various  breeds  of  stock,  may  not  have 
profited  largely  by  his  enterprise :  but 
who,  yourself  excepted,  can  doubt 
that  he  has,  in  this  depa^ment,  con- 
ferred more  importmt  benefits  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  kingdom  than  a 
hundred  such  experiments  as  the 
Auchness  potato  culture  can  possibly 
efl^ct?  But  if  there  is  a  breeding 
stock  upon  a  farm,  then  the  stock- 
foeding  system,  to  the  extent  that 
is  carried  on  at  Auchness,  is  impos- 
sible. The  young  stock  which  are  to 
be  bred  from,  if  they  are  to  have 
healthy  and  sound  constitutions,  must 
be  allowed  the  range  of  the  open  field 
for  many  months  in  the  year.  Yon 
boast  of  the  stock  fed  at  Auchness ;  I 
venture  to  say  that  more  admirable 
specimens  of  cattle  and  sheep  can  be 
produced  at  Keillor  or  Spylaw-^ani- 
mals  of  more  exquisite  symmetry,  size, 
and  quality— than  Mr  M*Culloch  ever 
has  exhibited,  or  ever  will  exhibit^ 
if  he  adheres  to  his  present  system. 
Cattle  must  be  bred  by  some  other 
party,  or  the  Auchness  feeding-sys- 
tem must  stop  for  want  of  animals. 
Mr  M^Cnllocb  subsists  upon  the 
breeders  of  the  country.  He  requires 
several  farms,  of  the  same  extent  as 
his  own,  to  supply  him  with  animals. 
It  is  highly  unwise  of  you  to  urge 
upon  this  class  the  adoption  of  a  dif- 
ferent system,  for,  without  their  aid, 
there  would  be  empty  stalls  at  Auch- 
ness. 
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Bat  in  the  prodaction  of  grain  Ton 
try  to  demonstrate  that  Messrs  Wat- 
son, Dudgeon,  and  Gibson  have  sadly 
degenerated  fh>m  their  predecessors. 
In  proof  of  this,  yon  addace  the  evi- 
dence of  Messrs  Brodie,  East-Lotbiau, 
and  Tnmball,  Sontb  Belton,  Dnnbar, 
as  given  before  a  committee  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  and  quoted  in  the 
Farmer's  Magazuie  for  1814.  You 
have  siven,  however,  a  partial  and 
one-sided  sample  of  the  evidence  taken 
by  this  Parliamentary  Committee. 
There  are  five  gentlemen  who  gave 
evidence  regarding  the  average  pro- 
duce of  wheat  per  acre,  two  of  whom 
only  depone  to  the  quantifies  of  oats 
and  barley  grown  per  acre.  It  is  in 
the  article  of  wheat  alone  that  the  evi- 
dence can  enable  us  satisfactorily  to 
ascertain  whether,  since  1814,  there 
has  been  an  agriculturfd  progress  or 
an  agricultural  declension.  Five  of 
the  agricultural  tables  in  Blackwood 
state  the  average  produce  of  wheat. 
Wheat  is  the  great  staple  article  of 
the  nation's  farinaceous  food — that 
grain  upon  which  the  Free-traders 
repose  all  their  calculations,  and  to 
the  selection  of  which  yon  cannot 
object,  as  it  is  the  only  grain  you 
grow  at  Auchness  for  the  people. 
Well,  let  us  put  the  five  agriculturists 
quoted  by  Blackwood  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  five  agriculturists  whose  evi- 
dence appears  in  the  Parliamentary 
Report  of  26th  July  1814. 

1814. 

Bushels  Wheat 
per  Acre. 
Mr  £.  Wakefield,  DeTonshire, 

improYed  husbandryi  .  24 
Mr  J.  Beonet,  WUtshire,  do.,  24 
Mr.  J.  Bftilejy  Northumberland, 

rent  £2  per  acre,  .  .  80 
Mr  Brodie,  East-Lothiao,  .  S2 
MrTombull,     do.        .        .        SO 

Produce  of  fire  acres,  .        140 

On  an  average  of  jears  prerions  to  1848. 


[April, 


Mr  Wation,  Foffartkirtt 
Mr  Dadgeon,  Roxburgk^ire, 
Mr  Roberton,        do., 
Mr  Sadler,  Mid- Lothian, 
Mr  Gibson,  do., 


82 
38 
88 
82 
82 

162 
140 

22 


That  is,  the  fsrmers  qnoted  by  B&Ksft- 
wood  have  on  an  average  of  good  aod 
bad  years,  on  average  limd,  b^grow- 
ing  nearly  4^  bnshels  wheat  more  per 
acre,  than  the  farmers,  on  the  most 
fertile  soils  in  the  country,  qnot«d  in 
the  Parliamentary  Beport  of  1814. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Messrs  Brodie 
and  TumbuU  grow  more  oats  mad 
barley  per  acre  than  Messrs  Watsan 
and  Dudgeon,  on  their  average   of 
years;  and,  you  miffht  have  added, 
more  than  Mr  M^Culloch  did  with  his 
boasted  high  farming  in  the  abundant 
crop  of  1849.  You  say  that  the  fignres 
of  Messrs  Brodie  and  Tumbull  give 
**  thebr  average  produce  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  elaborate  extracts  from 
their  books  are  adduced  to  oorrobo* 
rate  them,"  (p.  14.)    Now,  in  giving 
his  evidence,   Mr  Brodie   pointedly 
states  that  be  had  taken  bis  farm 
*^  two  years  ago ;"  and  therefore  it 
could  not  be  **  for  a  series  of  years" 
that  he  gave  the  average  produce  of 
his  farms.    Mr  Brodie  produced  no 
extracts  from  his  books,  and  altogether 
yon  misstate  his  case.    Mr  TumbuU^s 
evidence  is  more  copious.    To    the 
question — "What  is  your  course  of 
cropping?"   bis  answer   is  — "My 
heavy  land   in  a  rotation  of  six — 
remainder,  of  about  80  acres,  is  in  a 
rotation  of  four ;  384  acres  are  under 
the  plough ;  the  remainder  (20  acres) 
always  in  grass."    And  he  describes 
his  six-shift  course,  which  applies  to 
250  acres  of  the  whole  arable  land,  to 
be  —  "  Fallow,  wheat,  grass,    oats, 
beans,  and  wheat."    Mr  Tumbull  did 
grow  more  com  crops  than  Messrs 
Watson  and  Dudgeon ;  but  yon  forget 
to  tell  your  reader  that,  during  yonr 
"  cycle  of  thirty  years,"  he  had  three- 
fourths  of  his  farm,  for  five  several 
years,  in  fallow,  absolutely  barren,  and 
not  producing  a  mouthful  of  bread 
or  anything  e^e,  for  the  people.  If  the 
loss  incurred  during  these  five  years 
of  bare  fallow  b  considered,  and  if 
regard  is  had  not  only  to  cereal  pro- 
duce, but  to  the  cattle  grown  and  fed 
on  their  pasturage,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  Messrs  Watson  and  Dud- 
geon are  at  least  as  large  benefiictors, 
in  supplying  food  to  the  people  from 
inferior  soib,  as  Messrs  Brodie  and 
Tumbull  were,  on  the  yery  best  lands 
in  Scotland.    You  seem  to  fancy,  be- 
cause Mr  Brodie  valued  his  clover  at 
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£6,  68.  per  acre,  and  his  turnips  at 
from  £8  to  £10  per  acre,  that,  in  the 
department  of  stodc,  he  greatly  ex- 
celled Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon. 
Ton  forget,  acain,  to  tell  jronr  reader 
that  it  was  the  Scotch  acre  that  Mr 
Brodle  spoke  of:  was  this  accident 
or  ignorance?  If  this  error  is  cor- 
rected, and  if  the  exorbitant  prices 
of  bntcher-meat  at  the  period  referred 
to  are  remembered,  the  valne  of  the 
green  crop,  as  assnmed  by  Mr  Brodle, 
will  surprise  no  one. 

Yonr  whole  case  is  based  upon  a 
garbled  and  partial  collation  of  the 
evidence  taken  by  Parliament;  and 
independently  of  this,  yon  totally 
misoonoeiye  and  misinterpret  the 
case,  as  quoted  by  you.  The  two 
farms  referred  to  by  yon  are  about 
the  very  best  in  North  Britain.  Kor 
is  this  all :  they  were  among  the  ear- 
liest and  oldest  cultivated  soils  in 
Scotland,  according  to  the  improved 
methods  of  husbandry  then  in  practice. 
Previous  to  1814,  they  were  Jet  at 
three  times  the  rent  of  Keillor  or  Spy- 
law.  There  is  a  pohit  beyond  which 
yon  cannot  raise  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil — ^when  it  revolts,  and  visits 
your  avarice  with  sharp  reprisals. 
This  you  admit  in  yonr  first  pamphlet, 
(p.  17.)  The  real  question  is  this,  had 
not  Messrs  Brodle  and  Tnmbnll 
raised  the  prodnctive  powers  of  their 
farms  nearly  or  altogether  to  the 
maximum  of  the  soil's  fertility?— or, 
as  yon  say,  could  they  have  insured  a 
larger  bulk  of  crop  without  the  danger 
of  lodging  it?  In  the  articles  of  barley 
and  oats,  most  unquestionably  they 
could  not.  Mr  Brodle  grew  48  bushels 
bariey,  and  57  bushels  oats,  per  im- 
perial acre ;  and  Mr  Tnmbull  45 
bushels  barley,  and  54  bushels  oats, 
per  imperial  acre.  On  the  very  best 
soils,  and  by  any  kind  of  culture,  and 
with  as  large  an  application  of  manure 
as  you  please,  I  defy  you  to  grow,  on 
an  average  of  years,  larger  quantities 
than  these. 

Look  now  at  the  farms  with  which 
yon  compare  Messrs  Brodie*s  and 
TumbulPs.  Take  Spylaw.  Previ- 
ous to  1814,  that  rarm  was  well- 
nigh  in  a  state  of  primitive  sterility : 
although  ploughed,  it  was  a  quagmire ; 
and  the  agriculture  was  what  you 
poetically  call  according  to  *'  nature, 
which  has  no  rotation  of  crops."    Mr 


Dudgeon  entered  on  the  farm  In  1824 ; 
and  since  that  time  he  has  doubled 
the  produce  of  the  grain,  and  quadru- 
pled the  quantity  of  the  stock.  Call 
you  this  nothing,  young  man ! — no- 
thing in  the  way  of  providing  food  for 
the  million  ?  Since  1814  or  1824,  has 
the  produce  of  grain  been  doubled,  and 
the  quantity  of  stock  quadrupled,  on 
the  farms  of  Messrs  Brodie  and  Turn- 
bull  ?  Nay,  has  there  been  any  per- 
ceptible advance  in  the  quanuty  of 
grain  grown?  Has  the  produce  of 
the  grain  not  remained  stationary — 
and  not  from  any  want  of  skill  or 
enterprise  upon  the  part  of  the  farmer, 
but  simply  because  the  soil,  previous 
to  1814,  had  about  reached  the  limit 
of  its  productiveness?  By  an  enormous 
outlay,  and  by  admirable  skill  and 
mansgement,  Mr  Dudgeon  has  thus 
raised  the  productive  powers  of  a  soil 
naturally  of  a  very  inferior  descrip- 
tion— and  not  in  abundant  seasons, 
but  on  an  average  of  years — up  very 
nearly  to  the  highest  mark  of  the  best 
land  in  the  kingdom  previous  to  1814. 
The  very  same,  I  have  no  doubt,  is 
the  history  of  the  agricidtural  progress 
that  has  taken  place  upon  Mr  Wat- 
son*s  farm;  and,  on  the  question  of 
agricultural  progress  generally,  the 
evidence,  fortunately,  is  accessible 
to  all  inquirers.  The  volume  of  the 
Farmer's  Magazine  for  1814,  which 
you  refer  to,  might  have  instructed 
you  on  this  subject.  An  apparently 
well  qualified  writer  in  that  volume, 
states  *^  22|  bushels  wheat  per  acre 
as  a  high  enough  average  for  clay 
land  in  the  best  cultivated  counties  of 
Scotland,"  (p.  151.) 

Tour  contrasting  two  of  the  choi- 
cest farms  in  all  Scotland  with  the 
average  soil  of  Forfarshire  and  Rox- 
burghshire, indicates  a  want  of  fair- 
ness, and  destroys  the  value  of  your 
criterion.  Intending  to  depreciate, 
yon  unwittingly  have  pronounced  a 
panegyric  on  the  farming  of  Messrs 
Watson  and  Dudgeon.  Yon  have 
the  hardihood  to  say,  "that  the 
annual  produce  reaped  by  Messrs 
Watson  and  Dudgecm  has  actuallv 
fallen  off  nearly  a  thhrd  from  what  it 
was  in  the  days  of  their  grandfathers !" 
This  is  a  ridiculous  blunder,  and  we 
have  seen  that  yonr  whole  speculation 
on  this  subject  is  constructed  on  a 
series  of  wild  errors,  and  illustrated 
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by  a  Gotliic  ignoranee  of  tiie  past 
bistoiy  of  Scotch  hoBbandry.  Your 
poor  taunt  recoils  upon  yonraelf. 

In  somming  up  resnlti,  you  tell  as 
^^  that  Mr  Watson,  at  present  prices, 
dmves  a  gross  return  of  £920  from 
340  acres  under  wheat,  grass,  and 
tunips.  MrDodgeonhas  £1087, 10s. 
£rom  360  acres  under  the  same  crops. 
And  Mr  M'Cullodi  has  £1369,  16s. 
from  146  acres,  (p.  17  J  Now,  sup- 
posing the  hypothetical  balance-sheet 
is  to  be  received  into  court,  there  yet 
luriLS  under  this  summary  a  gross 
misstatement  MrM^GnUoch  had  no 
sneh  return  from  his  wheats  gnosy 
and  turnips  on  the  146  acres :  £284 
was  expended  for  purchased  food  for 
the  stod^  and  this  contributed  largely 
to  the  result,  birt  reduces  the  return 
from  the  146  acres  to  £1065, 16e.  As 
well  might  the  distiller  who  rents  40 
acres,  but  who  anmurily  fattens  hun- 
dreds of  cattle  upon  the  feeding  stuflfa 
fttmished  by  Ms  distillery,  put  down 
the  immense  sum  of  profit  receiyed 
frtMn  his  eattle,  as  the  return  from  the 
portion  of  the  40  acres  under  wheats 
grass,  and  turnips.  The  error  may 
be  nninteutional,  but  a  more  loose 
or  falladous  statement  of  the  fact  la 
scarcely  conceivable.  You  are  guilty 
of  asiinilar  dereliction  in  p.  43>  whero 
you  say  that  Mr  Christopher,  "  from 
270  acres  under  grass  and  green  crops, 
derived  under  Protection  a  return  in 
money  of  £710,  much  less  than  Mr 
Mcculloch's  return  under  Free  Trade 
frtm  91  acres  of  grass  and  green  crop." 
In  fact,  Mr  M'CoUoch's  return  from 
the  91  acres  mag  be,  (&>r  it  is  not  re* 
alised,)  £600, 

In  this  veradous  fa^non  you  illus- 
trate the  *c  resnltsof  high  farming  under 
Free  Trade,  and  ordinary  farming 
nnder  Protection."  A  most  extraor- 
dinary simpleton  will  he  be  who  re- 
ceives without  hesitation  the  Anefanesa 
balance-sheet,  and  your  rose-coloured 
illttstrations  of  high  farming.  ''What 
would  haTc'  been  the  position,"  you 
ask,  *'  of  the  country,  if  the  food  of 
the  people  had  depended  exclouvely 
on  such  exertions  as  those  of  Messrs 
Dudgeon,  Watson,  and  Low?  By 
their  rules,  the  hatf  of  the  population 
onght  to  have  been  starved  long  ago; 
and  if  the  produce  of  the  cointiy  has 
in  any  degree  hept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease ef  its  population,  we  are  not 


mdebted  for  it  to  them,"  (p.  16.)  To 
whom,  then,  are  yon  indc&ed?  Koi 
to  the  Auchness  hu^Mndry,  whidh  is 
a  prodigy  of  yesterday's  growth— noi 
to  Mr  M'Culloch  and  his  attendant 
satellite ;  for  it  is  only  six  months 
since  these  lumkarles  agpeaied  in  tha 
western  hemisphere,  xon  are  in- 
debted, and  could  be  indebted,  for  the 
result,  to  no  other  parties  bot  Biack^ 
woodi  formers  and  their  contenpor- 
aiies.  The  people  on^tto  have  beeo 
starved,  you  say ;  yes,  but  th^  hsvn 
not  been  starved,  and  that  faet  de- 
monstrates the  falsehood  of  yoor  pre- 
mises, and  renden  their  refhtatioo 
unnecessary. 

But,  not  content  with  thus  stnlti** 
i^uig  your  own  allegation,  you  de« 
liver  yowself  a  fow  pages  alter,  in 
a  happy  forgetfohiess  ol  what  yov 
had  just  written,  in  tlie  following 
terms, — "  Here,  then,  were  seme  re* 
marhat^  phenomena.  A  popnlatioH 
douldedy  the  demand  for  food  vastly 
increasoi,  the  foreigner  praetieaUy 
excluded,  and  yet  a  steady  foil  in  thii 
price  of  our  prodnce.  How  is  this 
explained?"  (p.  23w)  Most  inexpli- 
cable phenomena,  indeed!  Seottisb 
formers  of  the  present  generatioa 
growing  a  third  less  food  than  their 
grandfothers,  (p.  15 ;)  and  yet,  witil 
a  doubled  population,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  home^^prown  food,  and  a 
"  steady  foil  in  the  price  of  our  agri- 
ci^nral  prodnce,"  (p.  38.)  You  pn>» 
oeed  then  manfully  to  refote  yonne^ 
to  demolish  your  own  theory,  and  to 
rebut  and  expose  what  yon  had  writ- 
ten a  fow  pages  before ;  and  all  this 
yon  aecom^iafa  with  a  very  creditahio 
success.  This  proceeding  on  yoar 
part  was  in  the  highest  dmce  hind^ 
clever,  and  considmte.  There  caa 
be  no  doubt,  as  you  show,  (p.  24^) 
that  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  ths 
progressive  improvement  in  domeslis 
agricalture,.  that  the  suppiy  of  foo4 
has  hept  pace  with  the  increasing  po» 
pulation  ;  and  there  can  be  no  donbl 
that  ^is  would  have  conthraed  to  bo 
the  case,  without  mahingus  dependent 
on  foreigners  for  o\a  daily  bread,  had 
not  Free-trade  legislation  laid  a  fatal 
arrestment  on  the  pnegreis  of  BriHsli 
agricnltnre. 

You  talk  wisdy  oa  the  advan- 
tages attending  the  mtrodnetioa  of 
bones  and  guano,  and   eontemptn-^ 
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oobIj  of  MettiB  Wateoft  aad  Dudgeon, 
aa  adhering  sU^iiAixto  some  obscdete 
mftem  of  forming,  **  ftereoljped  for 
liiem  jtars  ago  in  tlie  books  of  Pro- 
fiMBor  Low  or  Mr  Stephens."  Yoa 
write  this  in  great  igneraaee,  or  in 
imhaj^perreiBity  of  temper.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  Mr  Watson  erected 
eoetly  macUierf  for  omsking  bones, 
jnd  was  at  great  trouble  aid.expease 
Ml  testing  fiidr  yabie  as  a  nuurare, 
and  reeemmending  them  to  his  brother 
fiurmers ;  siad,  in  appreciatioa  <tf  his 
aenrieea,  they  presented  has  with  a 
▼alnable  piece  of  plate.  (Bee  JbunNil 
qfAgnailbire.)  Mr  Dudgeon  was  the 
Teiy  first  to  imx^  praeScally  to  the 
Htghlaad  and  Agricidtiiral  Society,  in 
18£2,  iip(m  the  value  of  guano  as 
applied  to  the  turnip  crop,  and  in  the 
fbOowing  year  had  neariy  100  acres 
of  thia  crop  mamred  with  goano^ 
when  otherwise  the  whole  breadth  of 
tamips,  iathe  conntyof  Roxburgh, 
vaised  with  this  manorecBd  not  readi 
to  this  extent.  In  fact,  the  yery 
parties  whom  yon  affect  to  sneer  at, 
and  their  eompeen,  are  the  rery 
pailies  iriiohaye  raised  tiie  character 
of  Scottish  farmmg,  and  rendered  it 
famooa  oyer  the  w^id.  Itisnoeran- 
Mom  trial  of  the  patience  to  hear  them 
leyiled  by  an  inexperienced  adyen- 
tarer,  whom  the  foment  of  the  times 
hasthrown  apon  tiie  sarface  of  sode^. 

Yoa  disparage  the  amount  expead- 
ed  by  BlackmootFa  fomers  on  laboor, 
but  yoQ  forget  that  they  give  it  as  an 
average  expenditare  over  a  series  of 
years,  and  not  for  a  year  or  tWo  dnr- 
kg  tile  coarse  of  expensive  improy»- 
mente;  and  yoa  expatiate  on  the 
tendency  ef  the  high  fommg  at  AudH 
aesB  to  give  emi&yment  te  an  in- 
trearing  populatbn ;  and  yet  jon  UHk 
as  that,  at  Anchnesa,  ^^macbiaery 
has  been  applied  to  every  parpose  in 
whidi  laboar  can  be  eoonooiised  about 
the  steading,"  (pw  11.)  Thetendeney 
to  eeoaomise  mannal  labour,  and  the 
tSBdeney  to  increase  employment  for 
the  agriealtaral  labourers,  seem  some- 
what ootttradktory  and  self-destroe- 
tive  featares  la  the  Auchneas  system. 

Fnan  the  aceonat  which  yon  have 
givett  in  your  first  pamphlet,'  of  the 
agrknltoral  condition  of  Auchness 
when  It  first  fell  into  the  hands  <tf  Mr 
M^ullodi,  it  iqppears  to  have  been  m 
a  state  of  tiie  most  primitive  and  un- 


paralleled barbarity.  Beoeivittg  un- 
wonted encouragement  finom  the  pro* 
prietor,  he  commenced  a  process  of 
vigorous  improvement,  which  he  is 
accompli^ing  regardless  of  expense. 
By  and  by  he  wiU  have  achieved  hia 
ob|ect,  and  the  outlay  will  be  greatly 
diminished.  We  are  not  left  to  coo* 
jecture  on  this  subject,  for,  in  a  note 
appended  to  his  balance-sheet,  Mr 
M'Culloch  tdls  us,  that,  ''  next  year 
the  large  sum  for  purdiased  manures 
will  be  reduced  at  least  one-half ; "  and 
that  he  '^  will  be  able,  in  a  year  or  two,, 
to  dispense  altogether  with  the  expen- 
ditare for  purclnsed  manures.'*  The 
plain  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Mr 
M^GnUoch  is  in  course  of  doing  what 
BladkuHKHTs  farmers,  Mr  Dudgeon, 
and  thousands  of  other  farmers,  have 
already  done.  What  is  the  meaning, 
then,  of  all  this  ridiculous  rant  about 
the  hi|^  farming  at  Anchness?  If, 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  Mr 
MK^ulloch  can  grow  the  crops  which 
BtaekwoofTi  formers  are  now  growing, 
and  gets  his  focts  attested  as  they 
have  got  thehrs,  it  will  prove  very 
creditiSble  management. 

Ton  ask  what  BiaekmootPt  fimnera 
have  done  to  multiply  bread-stafib  for 
a  growing  population  ?  That  la  a  most 
singular  question  for  the  eulogist  of  the 
Auchness  poteto-hosbandry  to  have 
hasarded.  Towards  the  production 
of  cereals  there  are  only  66  acrea 
set  apart  at  Auchness— a  smaller  pro* 
portion  than,  perhaps,  on  any  form  of 
similar  extoit  and  soil  in  the  kingdom. 
The  poteto  is  the  sheet-anchor  of 
your  weal^,  and  the  staple  food  you 
grow  for  the  people ;  and  to  this  fickle 
root  you  devote  more  than  a  third  of 
tiie  whole  farm.  And  yet  is  not  tiie 
potato,  as  the  main  source  of  a  people's 
food,  which  your  system  makes  it,  tho 
very  root  of  pliysical  degradatfon, 
and  the  very  type  of  moral  wretdied- 
nees?  Was  not  the  excessive  calti- 
vation  of  the  potato  the  main  cause 
of  Ireland^s  misery,  and  of  the  fomino 
that  desolated  her  shores  ?  And  waa 
not  the  lesson  derived  by  every 
thoughtful  man,  fnm  the  dread  visi- 
tation, a  conviction  of  the  folly  and 
peril  of  making  this  precarious  root 
the  mamstey  of  a  people's  food  ?  and 
was  not  the  hope  cherished  that  the 
Great  Ruler,  whose  prerogative  it  is 
to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  might  oyep» 
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rnle  the  pestilence  and  the  famine  to 
advance  the  improvement  of  Irish 
husbandry,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
Irish  people?  Bat,  in  infatuated 
defiance  of  the  warnings  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  stem  lessons  proclaimed 
by  famine,  yon  hold  np,  as  a  model 
for  British  farmers,  a  system  of  agri- 
cnltnre  in  which  the  most  prominent 
feature  is  an  excessive  cultivation  of 
the  potato.  Had  British  farmers,  the 
growers  of  the  nation's  food,  persisted 
after  1846,  and  in  face  of  Parliamen- 
tary instructions,  in  growing  the  po- 
tato—not to  the  extent  grown  at  Auch- 
ness,  but  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
themselves  grew  it  formerly  —  they 
would  have  deserved  to  have  been 
cognosced  and  sent  to  Bedlam.  Tour 
agricultural  economy  is  undeniably, 
in  this  respect,  retrogressive;  and 
its  tendency,  if  generally  adopted, 
is  to  plunge  our  couptry  into  the  abyss 
of  Irish  misery.  And  yet  you  write 
magniloquently  about  the  production 
of  bread-stuffs  and  food  for  the  peo- 
ple !  You  wonder  that  Mr  Gibson  of 
Woolmet,  **  commanding  a  metropo- 
litan market,  so  little  appreciates  the 
advantages  and  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion that,  instead  of  raising  vegetable 
produce  for  that  market,"  he  persists 
in  growing  grain.  Your  wonder  is 
the  daughter  of  ignorance.  You  seem 
not  to  be  aware  of  what  is  notorious, 
that  there  is  already  more  ground 
cultivated  by  market-gardeners  than 
Is  required  to  supply  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh.  No  class  of  the  commu- 
nity feel  the  effects  of  Free  Trade  more 
than  they  do,  as  their  early  crops,  on 
which  they  principally  relied,  are 
entirely  forestalled  by  supplies  from 
Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  other 
foreign  ports.  Forgetting  your  advo- 
cacy of  "bread-stuffs,"  you  are  high 
in  your  praises  of  ^^  edible  roots ;"  and 
vegetable  productions  must  now,  it 
appears,  be  the  source  of  agricultural 
prosperity.  Where  could  a  market 
be  found  for  table  roots,  if  generally 
cultivated  by  the  farmers  of  the  king- 
dom? Man  does  not  belong  to  the 
herbivorous  tribes.  Cabbages  and 
colewort  won't  sustain  him*  Bread, 
to  him,  is  the  staff  of  life.  Boots  are 
a  windy,  watery  diet;  they  breed 
melancholy  and  send  vapoury  fumes 
to  the  brain.  We  must  have  **  cakes 
and  ale"  in  spite  of  yon. 
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You  have  favoured  the  woiid,  in 
your  present  pamphlet,  with  some 
singularly  original  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rent,  which  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  your  theory  of  high  farmiog 
and  the  liberal  covenant,  and  which  i 
think  dissipate  all  the  mystery  and 
difficulty  in  which  otherwise  yon  had 
Idt  these  subjects  surrounded.  Black" 
wood's  farmers,  you  say,  *'  give  us 
estimates  of  what  they  lose  by  Free 
Trade;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  drcnm- 
stance  that,  in  every  case,  the  e^- 
mated  loss  might  be  converted  into  a 
profit,  simply  by  changing  the  figure 
which  they  put  down  for  rent!"  (p. 
28,  29.)  Most  notable  discovery! 
Instead  of  being  S2s.  per  acre,  had 
Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon's  rait 
been  12s.  or  2s.  per  acre,  all  would  be 
right,  says  the  new  amcnltural  orade. 
Who  ever  doubted  tlus?  And  so,  after 
much  idle  chaffering,  and  most  weari- 
some circumlocution,  the  truth  at  last 
leaps  to  the  light— the  loss  which  the 
farmer  incurs  by  Free  Trade  is  to  be 
converted  into  a  profit  simply  by 
changing  the  figure  of  the  rent.  The 
idea  is  admirable,  and  it  is  enunciated 
with  exquisite  coolness;  and  it  pos- 
sesses the  sublime  simplicity  that  dis- 
tinguishes all  the  happy  discoveries  of 
genius.  Lower  the  rent — bring  it 
own  to  zero,  if  need  be — and  thus 
convert  the  tenant's  loss  by  Free 
Trade  into  a  profit.  Most  prepos- 
terous is  it  for  the  nation  to  be  pes- 
tered with  these  Protection  meetings, 
and  to  be  disturbed  by  the  agricul- 
tural depression,  with  so  ready  a  re- 
medy lymg  at  the  door.  Agricultural 
distress  flies  the  kingdom,  simply  by 
changing  the  figure  of  the  rent.  When 
once  divulged,  we  wonder  that  we  did 
not  ourselves  discover  the  grand 
truth.  I  am  not  exaggerating  your 
prescription  for  agricultural  difficulty 
— nor  has  it  dropped  fh>m  your  p^ 
per  incvriam — ^you  reiterate  the  same 
view  in  your  remarks  upon  Mr  Mnnro's 
pamphlet,  to  indicate  the  importance 
you  attach  to  it.  Mr  Munro,  you 
write,  *^  of  course  had  to  use  his  own 
discretion  only  as  to  the  rotation  of 
cropping,  and  might  exterminate 
every  liead  of  game  on  his  estate. 
He  could  have  reduced  the  rent  to 
please  himself.  Yet,  possessing  all 
these  advantages,  Mr  Munro  was 
unable  to  farm  at  a  profit,"  (p.  dl.) 
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Mr  Monro  had  fixed  a  rent  on  hU 
land,  Boch  as  he  coold  have  easily  got 
fh>m  a  competent  tenant ;  bnt  the  in- 
teryention  of  Free  Trade  annihilated 
his  profit.  Ton  are  astonished  at  his 
Bimplicitj.  He  conld  reduce  his  rent 
to  please  himself;  and,  hj  changing 
the  figure,  transmute  his  loss  into  a 
profit.  Being  both  proprietor  and 
tenant,  he  could  plaj  with  impunity 
the  game  of  ^^  change  the  figures." 
He  never  conld  lose,  for  what  the 
laird  lost  the  tenant  gained.  Biack^ 
wood's  formers,  in  their  unsophisti- 
cated simplicity,  never  seem  to  have 
dreamed  of  chanjging  the  figure.  They 
may  have  been  prevented  by  qualms 
of  conscience.  They  may  have  ques- 
tioned the  morality  of  the  proceeding, 
or  doubted  the  propriety  even  of  its 
political  economy,  lis  a  pity  you 
did  not  sooner  publish  this  part  of  the 
Auchness  specific.  It  would  have 
saved  much  profitless  discussion.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  vital  element  in 
your  liberal  covenant,  and  completes 
its  perfect  devebpment.  It  happily 
explains  and  illustrates  the  Auchness 
balance-sheet.  By  this  time  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  kingdom  will  under- 
stand the  pleasant  position  in  which 
Ton  are  to  put  them.  With  the  right  of 
hypothec  abrogated,  a  rotation  of  crops 
exploded,  and  their  rent  lowered  until 
it  meets  the  depreciated  prices,  and 
converts  the  tenant's  loss  into  profit, 
they  will  fall  into  a  veiy  enviable 
predicament.  I  sympathise  with  the 
Pree-trade  lairds.  Sad  and  dismal 
are  their  meditations,  and  deep  and 
bitter  their  murmurs.  They  say  they 
are  betrayed,  and  that  they  have 
reared  up  and  cherished  an  enemy  in 
their  camp. 

There  is  another  question,  how- 
ever, which  your  philosophy  does  not 
seem  to  embrace.  Ton  never  seem 
to  have  inquired  whether  the  im- 
mense reduction  of  rents  which  must 
take  place  to  meet  the  present  prices, 
(which  are  yet  daily  falling,)  so  as 
to  convert  the  farmer's  loss  into  a 
profit,  is  to  be  a  national  benefit. 
It  is  certain  that  the  reduction  of  rent 
requisite  to  efi)ect  your  avowed  object, 
must  infallibly  effect  a  revolution  in 
the  structure  of  society,  and  entail 
upon  our  country  a  train  of  suf- 
ferings unheard  of  and  unparalleled. 
It  is  most  creditable  to  the  discem- 
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ment  and  patriotism  of  your  brother 
farmers,  that  they  reject,  as  a  perma- 
nent cure  for  Uieir  difficulties,  the 
lowering  of  rent,  so  as  to  turn  their 
present  loss  into  profit.  T^ey  know 
that,  over  a  large  proportion  of  the 
arable  soil  of  the  kingdom,  rent  can- 
not so  fall  without  being  insufficient 
to  meet  the  present  burdens  on  land, 
and  the  great  outlay  required  to  main- 
tain the  farm-buildings,  and  to  liqui- 
date the  other  innumerable  demands 
made  on  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 
You  call  loudly  for  liberal  cove- 
nants, for  expensive  buildings,  and  for 
more  dramage,  and  at  the  very  time 
you  are  depriving  the  proprietor  of 
the  means,  and  crippling  him  in  his 
finances.  Falling  rents,  farmers  may 
well  know,  are  the  certain  index  of  a 
retrograde  agriculture ;  and,  whatever 
you  may  fancy,  yon  cannot  reduce 
rent  to  the  extent  you  have  now 
pointed  out,  without  inflicting  misery, 
not  only  on  the  tenant-farmers  and 
agricultural  labourers,  but  sooner  or 
later  on  every  class  in  the  community. 
The  certain  tendeuQr  of  your  agricul- 
tural speculation,  and  bv  no  long  dr- 
cumduction,  is  to  sink  the  agriculture 
of  Britain  to  tiie  condition  of  Irish 
husbandry,  and  to  overrun  the  nation 
with  pauperism.  The  landed  interest 
will  not  suffer  with  impunitv;  and 
between  it  and  the  moneyed  mterest 
an  internecine  war  will  ensue.  There 
is  a  set  of  pestilent  demagogues  and 
pretended  patriots,  flourishing  at  this 
moment  in  the  kingdom,  who  are 
busy  instilling  into  the  masses  the  re- 
volutionary idea  that  the  landlord's 
rent  is  a  robbery  of  the  community, 
and  that  it  ;na^  be  dealt  with  as  con- 
veniency  requires.  In  your  latest 
essay  you  have  pandered  to  this  per- 
nicious delusion.  I  do  not  blame  yon 
for  so  doing.  I  believe  that  you  write 
in  a  chilmike  innocence,  and  with 
total  blindness  to  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  your  own  doctrines. 

I  have  been  exceedingly  edified  and 
amused  with  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  expounded  the  theory  of 
roUtion.  *'  The  slavish  adoption  of 
fixed  rules  of  rotation  are  suited  only 
to  a  comparatively  low  state  of  agri- 
culture. Nature  has  no  rotation  of 
crops— the  plant  bursts  from  the  earth, 
grows,  bears  its  produce,  and  drops 
the  matured  seed  to  reproduce  itself 
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beside  tiie  root  of  tiM  pirent  ttenu 
The  skilfiil  girdaner  lays  none  of  his 
land  to  rest  in  grass,"  (p.  17.)  This 
niaj  be  fine  writing,  bnt  it  is  unmiti- 
gated nonsense.  Nature  has  a  rota* 
tion  of  crops;  and  from  nature  the 
affricaltnrist  took  the  hint,  and  got 
bis  teaching.  The  distribution  of  that 
part  of  the  indigenous  flora  of  a 
conntrj  whidi  constitutes  its  annuals, 
is  erer  liable  to  vary.  Nature's  an- 
nual weeds  flourish  for  a  while  in  tiie 
aame  spot;  but,  haying  exhausted 
the  peculiar  nutriment  in  the  soil 
which  sustained  them,  they  degenerate 
and  migrate  to  a  fresh  locality.  The 
plants  which  the  farmers  grow  are 
diiefly  annuals.  Bnt,  in  met,  two 
crops  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  on  the 
same  soil  is  not  according  to  the  ar- 
boricoltnre  which  nature  teaches. 
*^The  plant  bursts  from  the  earUi, 
grows,  bears  its  produce,  and  drops 
the  matured  seed  to  reproduce  itself.*' 
Well,  and  what  then  ?  Can  the  fax- 
met  take  the  lesson  ?  Is  it  not  with 
this  very  habit  of  nature  that  his  art 
must  wage  an  isoessant  warfare? 
The  skilful  gardener  has  a  rotation  of 
crops,  although  he  grows  none  of  the 
cereal  tribes,  which  especially  rejoice 
in  the  altematiYe  system  of  hus- 
bandry ;  and  if  the  skilful  gardener 
does  not  lay  down  **  his  land  to  rest 
in  grass,**  his  costly  substitute  isto 
trench  his  plot  every  fourth  or  fifth 
year  to  the  d^th  of  three  or  four  feet, 
and  thus  to  inyigorate  the  wearied 
8oO,  by  amalgamating  it  with  fresh 
mould.  The  esdiausted  surface,  the 
AuchnesB  experimenter  is  compieUed 
to  remore.  It  is  not  very  accurate 
to  speak  of  the  farmer  *'  laying  his 
land  to  mt  m  grass."  He  puts  it 
under  grass  as  an  improring  at>p,  and 
one  which  a  iyttem  of  agriculture  can- 
not dispense  witii— a  crop,  too,  which 
in  many  situations  yields  a  larger  free 
profit  than  he  could  otiierwise  raise 
from  the  land. 

I  do  not  remember  <^  ever  meet- 
ing with  more  ignorance  of  botany, 
TegetaUe  physiology,  and  horticul- 
ture, condensed  into  a  shorter  space 
than  yon  have  succeeded  in  cram- 
ming into  the  few  sentences  just 
quoted.  But,  in  a  brave  contempt  of 
what  3rou  had  written,  you  t^  us,  on 
the  very  next  page,  that  yon  «' do  not 
mean  to  say  that  tiie  system  of  n)ta- 
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tions  has  been  witkout  its  1 
yon  add,  that  "  the  average  agiical- 
tore  of  Scotland  has  ndonbiedty  been 
improved  by  it**  And  it  is  with  sndi 
absurd  and  solenm  see-iaw  tiiat  yon 
enlighten  the  agiicnltnral  werid.  if  a 
rotation  of  crops  has  improved  tiie 
average  agriculture  of  Scotland,  ttoft 
demonstrates  the  excellence  nnd 
neoenity  of  the  system.  It  is  average 
results  that  anything  deserving  tlm 
name  of  a  system  can  alone  leeare. 
Agricultural  reformer  as  yon  are,  I 
woiM  req>ectfhlly  sugmt  that  yon 
must,  if  you  wish  to  eDect  any  good, 
legislate  for  an  average  measure  of 
a^imltural  character  and  skiU.  The 
farmers  of  the  kingdom  are  an  im- 
mensdy  numerous  Iwdy,  and  yon  can* 
notexpeot  them  to  be  aU  men  of  gHdm 
Let  your  philanthropy  prompt  you  to 
8to<^  for  a  time  from  yonr  transcoB* 
dental  hbight,  that  you  mav  minister 
to  the  wants  of  average  nmanitgr. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  you  axe 
angry  with  Peter  Ploush.  This  ia 
very  excusable.  Tou  had  said  in 
yonr  first  pamphlet,  (p.  38,)  tiiat  it 
was  demonstrable  that,  if  all  tlie 
arable  land  in  tiie  same  paridi  were 
cultivated  as  the  Anchness  fium  was, 
immense  benefits  would  aecroe  to 
the  people.  Mr  Plourii's  expansive 
patriotism  was  not  to  be  limited  by 
the  parochial  boundaries,  and  he  de- 
termined, if  possiUe,  to  give  the  bene- 
fits of  the  system  to  the  whole  of  the 
king^mi.  With  this  view,  he  insti- 
tuted an  inquny,  for  the  purpoee  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  AnchneH 

rm  was  capable  of  general  adop- 
Nothing  could  be  more  fiaor. 
Tou  had,  in  liot,  ^allenged  the  in- 
quiry, by  representing  high  teming 
as  the  substitute  ibr  Protection.  Pet^ 
Plough,  by  a  cogent  and  ornshinf 
demonstration,  proved  the  utter  in«>- 
plicability  of  the  Auchness  system  mr 
general  adoption.  He  has  impaled 
you  on  the^  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and 
no  wonder  that  you  are  writhinf  in 
auffuish.  You  try  to  smile,  but,  das! 
it  u  too  evident  that  your  laugh  is 
like  that  of  the  third  ndkn  hi  the 
melodrama,  when  the  skeleton  is  dis« 
covered  in  the  closet,  and  supplies 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  Manitotiytte 
salt  tean  are  seen  to  tckkle  over 
yoarabashed( 
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Peter  PloQgli  nndentated  his  case. 
Indnde  LreUad  ia  his  caloolation,  and 
adopt  the  mora  recent  statistics  of 
Porter,  fiving  the  increaee  in  the 
meroaatile  navy,  and  Mr  Plough's 
^emoDStnition  remauM  intact  and  im- 
pregnable. He  had  shown  that,  to 
mffplj  the  Anehness  system  to  British 
iinslMUidry,  thirty-eigfat  millions  of 
additional  caitttal  wonld  be  xeqnhred 
by  British  fiumers,  finr  the  feeding 
atofb  and  artificial  manures ;  and  hi 
naturally  asked  where  this  ^'  snm  oi 
snoney  wastobegot?"  '^Andpn^, 
good  Peter,  ^Hiere  is  it  to  go?**  yon 
respond.  Why,  certainly,  the  mat 
question  in  order  of  time  and  of  pm- 
denoe  is,  where  is  the  money  to  be 
got?-*nnles8,  indeed,  it  be  part  of 
Tomr  ^tem  to  make  yonr  moncnr  go 
befiore  it  be  got  I  When  3ron  teU  ns 
that  every  ounce  of  the  feeding  stnffii 
used  at  Aodmess  was  raised  on  Brit- 
ish soil,  yon  forget  and  misstate.  The 
lintseed,  (p.  21,  first  pamphlet,)  and 
the  oilcake,  (p.  28,  second  pamphlet,) 
•re  not  of  British  production.  The 
bruised  oats  and  bean  meal  for  tiie 
cattle,  and  the  supplemental  quantity 
of  oats  for  tiie  servants  and  horses, 
may  be  indeed  of  British  production 
—-although  not  grown  on  the  farm  of 
Anehness.  But  how  long,  think  you, 
are  fimnen  to  grow  these  grains  at  a 
loss,  to  benefit  the  Auchness  factor? 
He  is  dependent  upon  others  for  his 
fluppHes^of  these  feeding  stufb. 

Peter  Pkyngfa  has,  in  net,  compdled 
you  to  eat  ^nr  leek,  for  you  now  tell  us 
that  the  high  farming  at  Auchness  is, 
^^  as  an  example,  to  be  taken  in  the 
^urit  more  than  in  the  letter.**  What! 
nave  you  forgotten  that  you  set  it 
forth  ''as  the  Substitute  for  Protec- 
tion?" and  that,  if  TOur  language  had 
any  meaning,  you  mtimated  that  its 
virtue  would  be  equipollent  and  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  plundered 
crutch?  And  now,  forsooth,  vou  veer 
about,  with  slippery  versatility,  and 
teil  us  that  you  are  to  be  ''  read  in 
tiie  spirit  more  than  in  the  .letter.** 
When  such  grave  interests  are  at 
stake,  tids  semns  to  me  intolerable 
trifilng,  altiMUgh  no  doubt  it  provides 
a  door  cf  escape  for  you,  whatever 
disaster  may  attend  the  ad(^)4ion  of 
your  expedient  In  every  such  case 
the  model  will  have  been  copied  with 
a  servflity  too  Hteral,  or  a  Mberality 
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too  latitudinarian ;  and  there  seems 
nothing  for  it  but  that  the  bewildered 
husbandman,  before  he  embarks  on 
the  career  oi  high  forming,  and  runs 
<3ie  risk  of  mistaking  the  letter  for  the 
spirit,  idiall  make  a  i^lgrimage  to 
Baldoon  and  consult  the  oracle,  ai^ 
ask  the  author  to  interpret  hfe  im- 
penetrable text. 

Whether  it  pleases  yon  or  not, 
thk  question  must  be  agitated  and 
tested,  and  sifted  and  probed  to 
the  very  bottom — namely,  la  the 
mode  of  form  management  pursued 
by  Mr  M'Culloch  upon  Auchness 
capable  of  being  adopted  in  the  gene- 
ral cultivation  of  the  land  of  the 
country?  This  is  the  only  questioa 
at  all  interesting  to  the  agricidturists 
of  the  kingdom — ^the  only  question  at 
all  germane  to  theur  present  position. 
If  this  is  not  meant,  your  high  form- 
ing is  a  childish  bauble.  Its  value, 
not  only  as  a  substitute  for  Protection, 
but  as  an  instructive  lesson  in  hus- 
bandry, must  be  determined  by  a  cor- 
rect solution  of  the  preceding  quay. 
We  find,  then,  upon  a  farm  of  260 
acres,  that  crops  1848  and  1849  give 
an  average  extent  of  81  acres  under 
grain,  48  acres  in  grass,  and  131  acres 
in  green  crops ;  and  of  the  latter,  78}^ 
acres  are  potatoes  all  to  be  sold  o£P. 

We  also  find  that  ISO  cattie,  and 
about  190  sheep,  are  annually  fot- 
tened  upon  the  farm.  The  lai^  ex- 
tent of  the  green  crop,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  cattle  fed,  are  the  salient  and 
prominent  features  of  the  system. 
This  you  admit.  I  am  therefore 
taking  you  in  the  spirit  more  &an  in 
the  letter.  Is  a  system,  embracing 
such  a  disproportion  between  its  root 
and  grain  crops,  adapted  for  extension? 
Try  its  efiects  upon  a  small  scale- 
extend  it  over  a  district  of  the  ave- 
rage extent  of  Scotch  counties,  and 
inquire  what  would  be  the  result. 
You  will  find  that  there  would  be  a 
produce  of  about  801,417  tons  of  po- 
tatoes, 114,845  fot  cattle,  and  167,788 
8heep--a  produce  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  supply  every  town  in  Scotiand 
with  potatoes  and  butcher  meat.  Or, 
to  indulge  your  parochial  partialities, 
let  us  inquire  what  would  be  the  re* 
suits  if  (Hie  yorm  in  6o«yy  jMimA  in  the 
Idngdom  were  formed  according  to  the 
4uchBessfoshion.  In  England,  Wales, 
and    Scotlaad,    there    are    11,588 
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parishes.  We  would  liaye  of  *^  edible 
roots''  t.  €.  potatoes,  4,688,200  tons, 
after  allowing  an  eqoal  quantity  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  rot,  as  apparently 
happened  at  Anchness  last  year.  Of 
wheat,  2,782,816  qrs.  Of  fat  catUe, 
1,605,790.  Of  fat  sheep,  2,409,264— 
and  a  snag  little  money  profit  from 
hoggets  and  cows,  young  horses  and 
ewes,  of  some  ten  millions.  A  small 
modd  farm  in  each  parish  of  the  island 
can  snpply  its  present  popolation  with 
beef  and  potatoes,  and  leaye  of  the 
latter  a  liberal  snpply  to  the  Rector's 
«i  generous  pigs."  Donble  our  popu- 
lation, and  add  another  model  farm  to 
each  parish,  and  the  wants  of  ^^  the 
million  "  are  forUiwith  supplied.  A- 
vaunt  Malthus !  all  hail,  Caird !  ''  A 
plethora  of  beef;  a  plethora  of  vege- 
tables," yon  facetiously  exclaim,  lou 
have  not  considered  that  there  may 
be  a  plethora  of  food,  with  concomi- 
tant destitution,  nay  starvation,  a- 
mongst  the  poor  and  unemployed. 
Bead  the  Irish  correspondence  of  the 
Momina  Chronicle^  and  the  Clare 
Jaumaf  for  Februaiy,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  two  things  actually  co- 
exist at  this  moment  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland.  But  the  next  Inquiry  is. 
Would  there  be  a  plethora  of  profit 
as  well  as  of  food?  Would  the  bal- 
ance-sheet do,  and  would  '<  change 
the  figure "  not  be  the  instant  cry  ? 
Suppose  the  potato  epidemic  to  pass 
awayrX>r  allow  even  the  present  sup- 
plies of  that  root  and  of  butcher-meat 
from  other  sources  to  be^  continued, 
would  potatoes  bring  80s.  per  ton, 
and  beef  4d.  per  lb?  It  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  probable.  Is  it  not  cer- 
tain, too,  that  there  would  be  such  a 
demand  for  foreign  manures  as  would 
raise  their  price  beyond  the  possibility 
of  profitably  using  them  ? 

But  perhaps  this  is  copying  the  model 
too  servilely.  Well,  modifyit  tosuch  an 
extent  as  to  preserve  in  operation  the 
leading  principles  of  the  system— 
which  is  based  upon  cattle-feeding 
and  potato  culture  to  an  extent  wholly 
out  of  proportion  with  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm— and  the  system 
will  still  prove  self-destructive,  inas- 
much as  its  tendency  must  be  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production,  and  to 
lower  the  value  of  the  produce  raised. 
With  regard  to  the  cost  of  production. 
Table  U.  in  your  "  addiUon  "  (4th  ed. 


p.  40,)  enables  us  readily  to  test  the 
question.  It  a{^>ear8  that  Mr  MKIhil- 
loch's  *^  expeniditnre  per  acre  ibr 
labour,  artifidal  manures,  ptnvbased 
food,  and  expenses  of  manaraDent," 
exeeeded  the  average  expenditure  of 
Messrs  Watson,  Dudgeon,  and  Chrk- 
topher  by  £8,  lis.  7fd.  Now  yon 
tell  us  from  Porter  that,  of  garden 
and  tiiUge  lands  in  Great  Britain, 
there  are  18,687,820  acres.  To  bring 
up  these — which,  however,  indodie 
Anchness — to  the  marii  of  the  Anch- 
ness system  at  a  farther  expendltore 
of  £8,  lis.  7}d.  per  acre,  an  additional 
capital  of  £48,852,857,  would  be  re- 
quired by  British  farmers.  And  tliis 
is  ^'Hi§^  Farming  farther  illustra- 
ted !"  and  yon  correct  Peter  Plough 
by  adding  eleven  millions  to  bis  estimate 
of  the  new  capital  required !  I  am  here 
stealing  a  leaf  firom  tiie  book  of  Peter 
Plough ;  but,  if  yon  will  not  allow  ns 
to  look  at  your  case  in  this  light,  it  is 
not  worth  a  moment's  notice.  If  the 
system  cannot  be  reduced  to  practice, 
why  tantalise  the  farmer  by  bringing 
the  cup  to  his  lips,  but  denying  him 
thepower  of  slaking  his  thirst  ? 

Ton  seem  to  think  that  yon  have 
communicated  new  and  invaluable  in- 
formation to  the  practical  fanner,  and 
you  ^*  challenge  Mr  Stephens,  within 
the  whole  compass  of  his  two  thousand 
pages  of  letterpress,  to  exhibit  an  in- 
stance equally  instmctive,"  (p.  27.) 
What  is  it  that  is  so  new?  Is  it  the 
value  of  manure  and  its  extensive  ap- 
plication that  constitutes  the  novelty, 
now  for  the  first  time  made  known  ? 
The  ancient  Romans  anxiously  col- 
lected their  manure  from  as  many 
sources  as  the  modems  do.  They 
liberally  employed  liquid  manure  and 
pigeons'  droppings,  (your  guano,)  then 
esteemed  of  in^mable  value.  Or, 
is  it  the  stall-feeding  system  that  yon 
pubUsh  as  something  so  new  and  in- 
structive? Why,  the  Metojfers  of 
Lombardy  have  long  fed  their  cattle 
in  a  somewhat  simdar  fashion,  but 
with  more  extraordinary  care.  They 
feed  them  in  stalls— they  bleed  them 
— they  brush  them  twice  a-day,  whe- 
ther with  **  a  dandy  brush"  or  not 
is  not  recorded,  ana  Uievmb  them 
over  with  oil.  The  oleaginons  ap{]li- 
cation  is  something  more  exquisite 
than  the  Anchness  system  administers. 
There  is,  in  truth,  nothing  new  in 
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what  yoa  have  written,  as  every  eda- 
4»ted  agricnltarist  knows;  and  .yon 
might  have  found  your  *^  instrnctive 
instances**  almost  in  any  history  of  ag^- 
cnltnre  in  any  one  of  onr  Cyclopedias. 
When  I  consider  this,  I  have  been 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  valorons  ex- 
ploits of  the  immortal  hero  of  one  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott*s  best  poems,  which 
the  bard  thns  commemorates, — 

**  Donald  Caird  finds  om.thingg, 
Whure  Alan  Grigor  Cand  the  tings." 

Ton  apparently  now  stand  alone 
and  unsupported  in  your  advocacy  of 
high  farming,  foolishly  so  called,  as 
the  substitute  for  Protection,  and  as  a 
source  of  profitable  investment  under 
the  depressed  prices  of  agricultural 
produce.  ^^  The  leading  organ  of  the 
Protectionists,'*  is  so  heterodox  in  your 
estimation,  that  one  cannot  expect 
yon  to  imbibe  wisdom  fh>m  such  a 
source.  But  perhaps  you  may  listen 
more  benevolently  to  the  other  power- 
ful and  accredited  or^  of  political 
opinion  in  North  Britain  on  the  ques- 
tion of  high  farming,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  adoption  as  9l  present  re- 
medy for  the  clamant  evils  under 
which  the  agricultural  community  now 
labours.  You  will  do  well,  before  you 
write  again,  to  ponder  over  and  in- 
wardly to  digest  the  following  preg- 
nant sentences,  which  embody  an  ad- 
mirable synopsis  of  the  troth.  The 
italics  are  mine. 

'*  It  is  true,  that  high  farming  can 
maintain  a  large  labouring  population ; 
but  high  farming  requires,  not  only 
that  high  scientific  knowledge  which 
is  of  slow  growth^  but  also  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  capital.  It  is  the  posses- 
sion of  great  skilly  habitual  energy^  and 
vast  capital^  which  alone  renders  pos- 
sible such  a  system  of  farming,  horti- 
cultural rather  than  agricultural,  as 
has  grown  up  in  Belgium  in  the  midst 
of  abundant  markets,  wealthy  towns, 
and  flourishing  manufactnres, — a  sys- 
tem the  origin  and  growth  of  whidi 
has  been  favoured  by  every  circum^ 
stance  thai  can  promote  industry  and 
protect  its  fruits.** — Edinburgh  Review^ 
January  1860,  (p.  18.)  Mr  Mechl 
speaks^  problematically  of  the  profit 
of  high  farming ;  that  amiable  experi- 
menter, Mr  Hnxtable,  ingenuously 
confesses  his  losses,  and  allows  that 
last  year  he  was  minus  £32  of  his 
rent ;  Mr  M^Culloch  even  seems  half 
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disposed  to  leave  vou  in  the  lurch. 
He  is  reported,  in  the  Scotsman  of  the 
13th  February  last,  to  have  said  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Newton-Stewart, 
on  the  1st  February,— "  That,  before 
the  improved  system  could  be  pro- 
perly carried  out,  the  landlords  must 
give  encouragement  particularly  in 
draining  and  buildings.**  Millions  of 
money,  which  the  proprietors  have 
not,  must  be  expended ;  and  millions 
of  additional  capital  must  be  at  the 
command  of  the  fanners,  which  they 
have  not,  before  the  system  can  be 
carried  out.  Enthusiast  although  he 
be,  Mr  M^Culloch  begins  to  see  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  scheme. 
Moreover,  before  the  improTcments 
could  be  effected,  supposing  the  re- 
quisite capital  to  be  had,  and  before 
any  profit  could  accrue  from  them, 
years  would  elapse.  For  the  improve- 
ments and  profits  of  agriculture,  un- 
like those  in  manufactures,  cannot  be 
realised  in  a  few  months.  The  far- 
mers, with  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
sent prices,  will  in  the  mean  time  be 
ruined,  unless  rents  are  diminished 
one-third,  and,  on  the  poorer  soils, 
extinguished  altogether — in  which 
event,  again,  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  kingdom  would  be 
ruined.  These  are  the  immediate  ac- 
companiments attending  your  cheap 
food  for  the  people,  your  plethora  of 
potatoes,  and  your  plethora  of  beef. 
The  ultimate  issue  will  speedily  reach 
the  people  whom  yon  delude,  and  the 
Manchester  Free-traders  whose  sweet 
voices  you  court. 

Bat  you  have  further  shown  us, 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the 
compulsitor  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
to  nullify  existing  leases,  and  to 
establish  the  conditions  of  the  libe- 
ral covenant,  and  that  a  change  of 
the  figure  in  the  rent  is  imperiously 
called  for.  In  other  words,  you  pre- 
scribe not  for  the  existing  condition 
of  agriculture,  but  for  an  imaginary 
case  of  your  own  construction.  Yoitr 
views  are  based  on  hopes  and  con- 
tingendes  vague  and  visionary.  Your 
theory,  as  further  illustrated,  avow- 
edly  contemplates  a  possible  case, 
which  not  only  does  not  exist,  but 
which  is  a  moral  impossibility.  That 
such  views  should  have  attractetl  any 
notice,  and  raised  any  serious  discus- 
sion, the  critical  emergency  of  the 
2h 
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tlm60,  ifi  alretdj  stated,  sniBcieiitlj 
expUdns.  Drowning  men  catch  at  . 
BtrawB ;  and,  daring  Uie  prevalence  of 
an  inscrntable  pest&ence,  the  afflicted 
and  excited  snfierer,  loth  to  relinqnish 
the  hope  of  life,  flees  to  any  doctor, 
however  qnackish  and  empirical.  The 
practical  agricnltarists  of  the  kingdom 
nave  made  np  their  mind  npon  the 
practicability  and  general  utility  of 
yonr  schemes ;  and,  while  frankly  al* 
lowing  that  mocfi  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  ftirther  advancement  of  agri- 
cnltnre,  and  that  high  fanning,  in  any 
profitable  or  practicable  sense,  is  in- 
dispensable, they  nnanimonsly  repu- 
diate the  ntopianism  of  yonr  theory 
as  a  care  for  the  dire  evils  into  which, 
by  no  faah  of  tiieir  own,  they  have 
been  plunged.  The  Perthshire  farmer, 
the  only  brother  tenant  of  whom  yon 
have  8p(^en  in  the  language  of  civility, 
and  who,  in  his  judicious  pamphlet, 
had  shown  that  Mr  M'Cnlloch,  in 
1848,  must  have  lost  by  his  farm, 
repels  your  advances,  and  scorns  your 
supercilious  compliments.  He  writes, 
that  "  he  would  far  rather  have  re- 
ceived Mr  Caurd's  buffet  than  his  em- 
brace." {StirUng  Jowmal^  15th  Feb- 
ruary.) 

Ton  are  now  *4eft  alone  in  your 
glory;"  but  that  glory  is  neither 
small  nor  contemptible.  By  that  por- 
tion of  the  press  who  are  fired  with  a 
hatined  of  landlordism,  and  who  have 
taken  a  vow  to  sacrifice  the  agricul- 
tural classes  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
master  manufiicturers,  you  are  praised 
and  flattered  as  the  only  man  of  mark 
and  likdihood  in  North  Britain.  Al- 
though Adam  Smith,  and  more  re- 
cently M.  de  Tocqueville,  have  given 
it  as  their  opinion  that  the  agricultural 
classes  are  more  intelligent  and  intel- 
lectual than  the  manufacturing,  yet 
there  is  a  section  of  ^*the  fourth 
estate"  in  the  realm,  who  cannot  speak 
of  fanners  without  employing  insult- 
ing epithets  derogatory  to  their  intel- 
ligence and  education.  With  this 
fraternity  you  are  an  especialfavonrite; 
and  not  without  cause.  They  are 
wise  in  their  generation,  and  they  see 
well  enou^  that  your  speoalatioos, 
as  those  of  a  farmer,  serve  their  par- 
pose  better  than  any  of  their  own 
could  possibly  do.  They  perceive  that 
your  Georgical  essays  are  raiskig  dela- 
sioDs  in  the  minds  of  tiie  ignorant,  aad 


bolstering  vp  the  vak  hopes  of  Ree- 
trade  proprietors,  and  pandering  to 
the  agrarian  passions  of  the  nopm- 
df^ed,  and  are  thus  admirably  cak«- 
lated  ta  divert  attention  fin^m  the 
clamant  sufferings  of  the  agricnltaral 
community,  and  to  stifle  any  attempt 
to  devise  a  real  remedy  ixx  thena.  I 
am  sure  that,  in  your  heart,  yo«  mean 
none  of  these  things ;  bat  it  is  sar- 
prising  that  the  folsome  praises  of 
such  parties,  and  their  ailistment  of 
yon  into  their  ranks,  have  not  raised 
a  suspicion  in  your  mind  regarding 
the  tendenQT  of  your  writings,  and 
the  somewhat  dubious  and  equivocal 
poeiticm  which  you  now  occupy. 

That  powerful  print,  tiia  Tnmet^  dis- 
parages the  intelligenoe  of  farmers^ 
and  writes  with  levity  cm  the  sabyect 
of  their  present  sufferings.  If  land- 
lords and  tenants  cannot  prosper  un- 
der present  prices,  it  tells  them  cava- 
lieriy  to  sdl  off,  and  to  emigrate. 
Surveying  them  and  tiieir  fields,  It 
kindly  intimates — 

**  Hicc  mea  srint ;  Teteres  mignde  eoloni.** 

Seated  beside  the  Thunderer,  you  are  ta 
dispense  the  award  to  agricultural  mor- 
tals. Have  pity  on  your  firail  and  er- 
ring brethren,  and  wield  not  the  giant*s 
strength  tyrannically.  But  your  facul- 
ties are  as  great  as  your  fame ;  and 
as  Julias  Ciesar,  in  the  midst  of  pre- 
parations for  battle,  marked  the  re- 
volutions of  the  stars,  so  yoa,  in  the 
interval  that  elapses  betwixt  Uie  pub- 
lication of  your  high  fanning  essavs, 
take  a  glance  at  Ireland,  and  solve 
the  enigma  that  had  puzzled  all  pre- 
ceding statesmen,  and  prescribe  the 
cure  for  the  chronic  ailments  of  our 
ui^appy  neighbour.  With  a  few 
flourishes  of  your  pen,  you  have  slain 
Blackwood  and  all  his  allies.  The 
mind  is  proud  of  its  triumphs  in  pro- 
portKm  to  the  reputed  creatneas  of 
what  it  has  overcome,  rlutarch,  in 
his  life  of  Artaxerxes,  tells  us  of  a 
soldier  who  wounded  King  Cyrus  in 
battle,  and  who  grew  thereupon  so 
arrogant  that  in  a  short  space  i^ter  he 
lost  his  wits.  I  fear  for  you,  even  in 
the  midst  of  yonr  triumphs,  for  yon  are 
manifestly  perturbed.  At  a  time  when 
eveiT  one  had  treated  von  with  nnex- 
ampled  gentleness  and  courtesy,  yoa 
complain  of  being  upbraided,  and  of 
having  lost  the  smiles  of  sien  of  rank. 
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Can  it  bd  that  the  monitor  within  is  destroyer,  I  mean — as  yonr  ''  gnide, 

pricking   you  for   your   left-handed  philosopher,    and   friend."     By   his 

advocacy  of  the  fanners*  interest  ?  nimble  manipnlations,  he  will  easily 

The  taint  of  a  preen  and  yellow  melan-  effect  the  happy  exorcism  of  every 

choly  is  on  yon.    That  curious  old  obstruction ;  and,  having  him  as  your 

writer,  Felix  Plater,  tells  us,  with  high  Mseenas,  well  may  you  feel 

humour,  of  a  certain  one  who  fancied  « ^x.  .  ,.     .., .        ,     ,. 

ttjat  he  had  some  of  ArjstoplumeB;  "^'^^'^^^^{^7:^3..^' 
frogs  m  his  belly,  and  who  studied 

physic  seven  years,  and  took  the  tour  If  I  have  contributed  in  any  degree, 

of  Europe,  with  a  view  of  relieving  by  this  agreeable  epistle,  to  abate  and 

himself.    Tour   itinerancy   may  be  dissolve  your  present  flatulency,  it 

salubrious,  and  tend  to  evacuate  the  will  be  a  source  of  delightful  reflec- 

croaker.    But  if  not,  happy  are  you  tion  to  me  in  the  evening  of  life, 

to  have  such  a  doctor — the  crutch-  Cato. 
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They'll  speak  of  him  for  many  a  year, 

In  Britain's  sad  decline, 
In  other  lands,  perchance,  than  this. 

Across  the  weltering  brine. 
They'll  speak  of  him  who  drove  them  forth 

In  alien  fields  to  toil. 
Who  forced  them  from  their  Others'  hearths, 

The  children  of  the  soil  I 

n. 

Amidst  the  deserts  of  the  West 

When  evening  shadows  fall. 
Around  their  aged  grandsure's  knees 

The  babes  will  gather  all — 
And  **  Tell  us,  grandsiro,"  thus  they'll  speak, 

"  O  tell  us  yet  again. 
Of  that  dear  native  land  of  yours 

That  lies  beyond  the  main. 

ui. 

**  Why  did  you  leave  that  happy  land, 

And  seek  a  shelter  here. 
Where  keenly  sweeps  the  northern  wind 

Through  frozen  forests  drear? 
And  why  forsake  the  purple  hills 

Where  Scotland's  heather  grows. 
To  shudder  in  this  dreary  waste 

Of  cold  Canadian  snows  ?  " 

IV. 

^*  Ah,  children — Te  recall  the  time 

When  I  was  young  and  strong ; 
When  never  roebuck  on  the  brae 

More  swiftly  raced  along. 
I  dwelt  within  a  bieldy  hut 

Far  up  a  Highland  glen. 
With  forty  more,  our  name  that  bore^ 

All  tme  and  loyal  men. 
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V. 

*^  We  sowed  the  seed,  and  reaped  the  grain, 

With  thankfnl  hearts  and  kind ; 
Our  cattle  grazed  upon  the  hill 

That  rose  our  homes  behind. 
Each  Sabbath-day  we  worshipped  God 

Within  the  homely  fane, 
All  circled  by  the  blessed  graves 

I  ne*er  shall  see  again. 

VI. 

**  Onr  chief— ah,  me !  how  prond  were  we 

That  honoured  name  to  hail. 
Was,  like  his  fathers,  true  and  just — 

In  heart  and  soul,  a  Gael. 
His  lands  were  narrowed  in  their  range 

Since  dark  Culloden*s  day. 
But  o*er  our  hearts  the  ancient  name 

Still  bore  iU  ancient  sway. 

VII. 

'*  He  loved  us :  Ay !  he  did  not  leave 

His  old  ancestral  home, 
As  many  did,  with  stranger  friends 

In  foreign  lands  to  roam. 
God*s  blessing  rest  upon  his  head, 

Alive  or  dead,  say  I ; 
For  'midst  his  clan,  though  dwindled  sore, 

He  looked  to  live  and  die ! 

VIII. 

"  And  so  we  dwelt,  in  peace  and  rest. 

For  many  a  changing  year : 
Not  rich ;  but  riches  never  made 

A  home  so  donbly  dear. 
From  kindly  earth,  from  verdant  hill, 

From  river,  loch,  and  wood, 
We  drew  the  stores  that  kept  us  still 

In  raiment  and  in  food. 

IX. 

**  One  year — I  know  not  which  it  was. 

For  it  was  long  ago, — 
The  summer  had  been  cold  and  wet. 

And  early  fell  the  snow ; 
A  heavy  blight  came  down  from  heaven 

On  plant,  and  root,  and  grain. 
And  what  the  pestilence  had  touched, 

Ne'er  rose  to  life  again. 

X. 

"  It  was  an  awful  winter.    Want 

And  famine  raged  around ; 
Yet  little  felt  we  of  their  power, 

Within  our  master's  ground. 
Onr  debts  were  few,  our  rents  were  small, 

And  these  were  all  forgiven — 
No  heavier  burden  did  we  bear 

Than  that  which  fell  from  heaven ! 
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*^  The  spring  came  round— the  primrose  doomed 

Upon  tbe  bank  and  brae, 
And  blythesome  looked  the  bonny  glen 

Within  the  light  of  May. 
The  lowing  of  a  hundred  herds, 

The  voices  of  the  rills, 
The  bleat  of  flocks,  the  glad  bhrd's  song 

Bang  o*er  our  Highland  hills. 

3UX. 

"  The  blade  was  sprindng  in  the  field 

Right  healthily  and  green. 
With  promise  of  the  fairest  yield 

That  eye  had  ever  seen. 
And  jov  rose  np  within  onr  hearts, 

We  feared  no  more  decay, 
Bnt  thanked  oar  Maker— who  had  ta'en 

The  grievooa  corse  away. 

xiu. 

*^  O  little  knew  we  of  the  men 

Who  mled  within  the  land ; 
The  days  were  sone  when  Scottish  hearts 

O'er  Scotland  held  command. 
The  days  were  gone  when  valiant  sonls. 

Who  knew  their  country's  right. 
Stood  foremost  at  the  cooncil  &ard 

As  they  were  first  in  fight. 

XIV. 

«« The  spirit  of  the  olden  time. 

That  blazed  so  bright  of  yore. 
Had  died  away,  and  no  one  spoke 

Of  faith  or  honour  more. 
They  deemed  this  glorious  earth  was  made, 

And  vaulted  with  the  sky, 
For  nothing  but  to  gather  gold — 

To  traffic,  fawn,  and  lie ! 

XV. 

*^  And  so  they  reared  the  chimney-stalk, 

And  so  thev  laid  the  keel. 
And  trampled  on  the  labouring  poor 

With  hard  and  heavy  heel. 
A  cold  and  crafty  Southron  carle 

Was  lord  and  master  there : 
No  gentle  blood  had  he  who  stood 

Beside  the  monarch's  chahr. 


**  He  made  his  laws — ^I  wot  not  how — 

But  this  I  know  full  well, 
That  ruin  like  a  biting  frost 

Upon  the  country  fell. 
It  mattered  not  how  bright  the  sun. 

How  bountiful  the  rain. 
The  wickedness  of  man  had  made 

The  gifts  of  God  in  vain. 
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xrn. 

<^11ieM  were  sore  dajB.    Witbin  the  towns 

Was  mtughl  bvt  foreign  bread ; 
B7  foreign  serfe  beyond  the  sets 

The  people  now  were  fed. 
No  work  was  there  for  ns  to  do, 

No  labour  far  or  near ; 
We  dared  not  render  thanks  to  Him 

Who  sent  a  froitfol  year. 

xvni. 

*^  The  plough  lay  rusting  in  the  field : 

We  drove  our  cattle  down, 
We  sold  them — *twas  our  last  resouroe. 

Within  a  distant  town. 
The  poor  dumb  creatures  I  when  they  went 

I  knew  the  hour  must  come 
For  the  like  woeful  journey  next. 

To  those  that  were  not  dumb. 

xxz. 

**  And  so  it  fell.    One  weary  day 

The  bitter  news  was  told, 
That  the  fair  land  we  loved  so  w^ 

Was  to  a  stranger  sold. 
The  race  that  for  a  thousand  years 

Had  dwelt  within  the  glen, 
Were  rudely  summoned  Arom  their  homes, 

To  beg  as  broken  men. 

XX. 

^*  Some  would  not  leave— the  rufllaiiB  tore 

The  crumbling  thatch  away ; 
They  plucked  the  rafters  from  the  wall, 

And  bade  them  starve  and  stay  I 
The  old,  the  bedrid,  and  the  sick, 

The  wife  and  new-bom  child — 
I  thank  my  Qod  I  did  not  strike. 

Although  my  heart  was  wild! 

XXI. 

*^  We  parted— -kinsfolk,  clansmen,  friends. 

With  heavy  hearts  and  sore ; 
We  parted  by  the  water-side. 

To  meet  on  earth  no  more. 
The  sun  was  sinking  to  his  rest 

Amidst  a  lurid  sl^, 
And  from  the  darkooing  hill  above 

We  heard  the  falcon^s  cry." 

xxu. 

<'  O  wicked  deed,  O  cruel  men ! 
O  sad  and  woeful  day ! 
But,  grandsire,  tell  us  of  your  friends 
And  kinsfolk,  where  are  they?" 
*^  They  lie  withhi  the  festering  heaps, 
Among  the  city  dead — 
Scant  burial  had  they  for  their  bones, 
No  gravestone  marks  theh:  head ; 
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^*  Some  died  of  want,  of  sorrow  some, 

And  some  of  broken  age : 
They  who  lived  on  were  sad  as  birds 

Cooped  in  a  narrow  cage. 
O  children,  with  the  savage  beasts 

rd  rather  lay  me  down, 
Than  dwell  among  the  stifling  lanes 

Within  a  factory  town  1 

ZZIT. 

*'  Sharp  hnnger  forced  as  to  the  milk ; 

We  slaved  for  scanty  food 
'Midst  flashing  looms,  and  bnazing  wheels, 

And  strangers  rongh  and  mde. 
From  mom  to  night  we  toiled  and  aipwk 

Like  beasts  to  laboar  driven, 
And  only  through  the  dingy  panes 

We  saw  the  light  of  heaven. 

xxr. 

''Ay,  there  was  room  for  all !    The  child 

That  scarce  could  walk  alone. 
The  little  ones  we  loved  so  well. 

The  stripling  and  the  grown ; 
The  modest  maiden  f(»ced  to  bear 

The  coarse  and  scnrril  jest ; 
The  old  man  with  his  silver  hairs — 

The  wife  with  babe  at  breast. 

XXVI. 

''All,  all  might  work— for  England  ne'er 

Had  borne  so  high  a  name. 
Though  not  for  Christian  chivalry 

She  strove  to  keep  her  fame. 
No  longer  streamed  Saint  Greoige's  cross 

The  foremost  in  the  air, 
Her  glory  lay  in  cotton  bales 

And  yards  of  flimsy  ware. 

XXVII. 

"  For  this  we  toiled,  for  this  we  span ; 

For  this  all  round  and  round 
Ten  thousand  chimney-stalks  were  reared 

Above  the  blackening  ground. 
For  this  they  made  the  reaper's  song, 

The  ploughman's  whistle  cease ; 
And  'midst  the  clanking  of  the  chains 

Proclaimed  the  reign  of  peace  I 

xxvin. 

"But  we— the  Highland-bom,  the  free, 

How  could  we  straggle  there  ? 
Still  in  our  hearts  we  felt  the  breath 

Of  our  fresh  mountain  air — 
We  saw  the  shadows  of  the  hilli 

Hang  in  the  waters  clear, 
The  purling  of  the  distant  rills 

Was  sounding  in  our  ear. 
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XXIX. 

*^  We  sang  the  old  f&milUr  songs — 

We  BEDg  them  at  the  loom ; 
We  saog  of  light,  and  lore,  and  joy, 

When  all  around  was  gloom. 
O  then,  O  then—the  bitter  tears 

Rose  to  each  aching  eye — 

0  were  we  bnt  once  more  at  home, 
Though  only  there  to  die ! 

XXX. 

*^  Death  came,  bnt  came  not  quickly.    Pale 

And  weak  my  sister  grew ; 
With  sharpened  pain  and  wasting  sobs 

Her  heavy  breath  she  drew. 
At  last  I  laid  her  in  her  bed 

When  she  could  work  no  more. 

1  kissed  her  poor,  thin,  wasted  cheek — 
I  prayed— and  all  was  o*er  1 

XXXI. 

**  I  laid  her  in  a  stranger^s  grave. 

And  then  I  turned  and  fled, 
I  cared  not  whither— anywhere— 

To  earn  my  honest  bread  ; 
In  any  land  where  flesh  and  blood 

Were  redLoned  more  than  gain — 
Where  tyrant  masters  did  not  wring 

Their  wealth  from  woe  and  pain." 

XXXII. 

O  England— England  I  many  a  heart 

Is  sad  and  sore  for  thee, 
Though  basely,  meanly,  falsely  driven 

To  dwell  beyond  the  sea. 
O  England  I  if  the  bonny  Rose 

Was  drooping  on  your  crown. 
Why  did  you  stretch  a  cruel  hand 

To  pluck  the  Thistle  down  ? 

XXXIII. 

There^s  many  a  name  of  noble  fame 

Writ  in  your  ancient  roll ; 
There*s  many  an  honest  statesman  yet 

Of  free  and  generous  soul : 
Why  stoop  to  those  who  cannot  walk 

With  high  and  upright  head, 
Whose  living  souls  no  kindred  own 

With  thy  time-honoured  dead? 

xxxrv. 

The  worst  of  all— the  thrice-forsworn — 

The  gamester  of  thy  fame- 
How  dares  he  deem  that  aftertAies 

Will  give  him  aught  but  shame? 
Let  monuments  be  reared  above — 

Of  marble  heap  a  bill — 
The  peasant^s  curse  upon  his  head 

Shall  weigh  the  heavier  still  I 
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No.  VI. 
CHBISTOPHEB  UNDER  CANVASS. 

Camp  at  Ciadich, 
Scene  I.— 7%^  Wren's  Nest. 

TufB— 5tr  A.M. 
North— Talboys—Sewakd. 


NORTH. 

You  recollect  the  words  of  Edmnnd  in  Lear— 

**  A  credaloas  father,  and  a  brother  noble 
Whose  natore  is  so  far  from  doing  harm, 
That  he  snspects  none;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
One's  practices  ride  easy." 
This  is  exactly  lago  with  Othello— believiog  in  virtne,  using,  despising  it. 
These  idolators  of  self  think  the  yirtnons  worship  imaginary,  unreal  Gods. 
Bat  they  never  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  worship ;  and  therein  show  a  larger 
intelligence,  a  clearer  insight,  than  those  other  idolators  who,  shut  up  in  their 
own  character,  ascribe  their  own  motives  to  all ;  and  in  virtues  can  see  only 
different  shapes  of  hypocrisy. 

TALBOTS. 

The  Devil  himself  knows  better,  sir.  He  knows  that  Virtue  exists;  only 
he  flatters  himself  that  he  can  undermine  its  foundations.  **  And  ofttimes 
does  succeed"— seeking  Evil  "  as  contrary  to  His  High  Will  whom  we  resist !" 

NORTH. 

The  Evil  Principle  at  war  with  the  Good. 

TALBOYS. 

In  what  war  soever,  sir,  you  are  once  engaged,  you  soon  feel  yourself 
pledged  to  it.  A  few  blows  given  on  both  sides  settle  you  fast,  and  you  no 
longer  inquire  about  the  cause. 

NORTH. 

To  an  evil  soul  all  good  is  a  reproach ;  therefore  he  wars  on  it.  To  the 
self-dissatisfied  the  happiness  of  the  good  is  a  reproach ;  therefore,  if  he  be 
thoroughly  selfish,  he  pulls  it  down. 

TALBOYS. 

Every  one's  impulse  is  to  throw  off  pain ;  and  if  no  pity^  no  awe,  no  love 
be  there  to  stay  him,  he  pulls  down  of  coarse. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Talboys,  believe  me,  that,  for  a  moment,  every  man  has  motives 
fit  for  a  fiend,  rerhaps  he  obeys— perhaps  rejects  them.  The  true  fiend 
is  constant. 
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TALBOTS. 

Every  man  has  motiTes  fit  for  a  fiend  I  I  beg  70a  to  speak  for  yonrseif; 
my  dear  sir. 

NORTH. 

I  speak  of  myself,  of  yoa,  and  of  lago.  What  is  the  popular  apprehension 
or  theory  of  the  malice  disclosed  in  *^  mine  Ancient" — ^not  the  Old  One,  but 
the  Standard-bearer? 

TALBOTS. 

Why,  the  prompt,  apt,  and  natural  answer  wiU  be,  he  is  a  Devil. 

NORTH. 


And  pray  what  is  a  Devil  ? 

lago. 

Don*t  reason  in  a  drde,  sir. 


TALBOTS. 
NORTH. 


TALBOTS. 

rd  rather  reason  in  a  circle,  sir,  than  not  reason  at  all.  I  like  reasoning  in 
a  circle — ^it  is  pleasant  pastime  in  a  cold,  raw  morning— far  preferable  to 
ascending  Craachan ;  for  yoa  are  never  far  from  home,  and  when  tired  can 
leap  out  at  yonr  own  pleasure,  and  take  some  reasoning  in  a  straight  line. 

NORTH. 

Yon  are  always  so  pleasant,  Talboys,  circular  or  ziz-zag.  Whence  is  the 
malice  in  the  heart  of  a  Devil? 

TALBOTS. 

I  want  data,  sir.  Milton  has  given  some  historical  elucidation  of  it; 
but  the  People  reason  less,  and  are  no  philosophers. 

NORTH.    , 

Hate  in  a  devil  is  like  Love  in  an  Angel — ^uncaused,  or  self-causing ;  it  is 
his  natural  function— his  Essence,  his  Being.  Herein  the  seraph  is  a 
seraph — the  fiend  is  a  fiend. 

TALBOTS. 

^  Evil !  be  Thou  my  good  1    Bj  Thoe  at  l«Mt 
Diyided  Empire  with  Heaven's  King  I  hold. 
By  Thee,  and  more  periiaps  than  hiSf  will  reiga*" 
Reason— Motive— -Cause. 

NORTH. 

Prospero  calls  CaUban  a  devil— a  bom  Devil. 

TALBOTS. 

Also,  a  demi-Devil— as  Othello  calls  lago. 

NORTH. 

The  Philosopher  knows— ui  hwnanity— of  no  bom  deviL  He  follows,  or 
tries  to  follow,  the  causes  which  have  turned  the  imperfect  nature  into  the 
worst.  The  popular  sense  takes  things  as  it  finds  them,  and  acknowledges 
**  bom  devils,"  lago  being  one,  and  "  of  the  prime."  The  totality  of  mon- 
ster in  the  moral  world  seems  to  that  unphilosophical,  sinc^  and  mnch- 
to-the-purpose  intuition,  expressed  under  the  image  of  a  nativity.  The  popu- 
lar sense  recognises  a  tempcar  of  man  which  elects  evil  for  evil's  sake — which 
inflicts  pain,  because  it  likes  to  see  pain  suffered— which  destroys,  because  it 
revels  in  misery. 

TALBOTS. 

Ck>leridge  caUs  Iago*s  ^^  a  motiveless  malignity."  He  hated  Othello  for  not 
promoting  him,  but  Cassio.  That  seems  to  me  the  real,  tangible  motive — m 
haunting,  goading,  fretting  preference— an  affront— an  insult— a  curbing  of 
power — wounding  him  where  alone  he  is  sensitive — in  self-esteem  and  pride.  See 
his  contempt  for  Cassio  as  a  book- warrior— and  **  for  a  fair  life"  —simply  like 
our  notion  of  a  ^^  milksop."  Why  Othello,  who  so  prises  him  for  his  hones^ 
as  to  call  him  ever  ^^  honest  lago,"  keeps  him  down,  I  have  not  a  guess — 

NORTH. 

Haven^t  you?  And  pray  what  right  have  you  to  interfere  with  the  prac- 
tice of  promotion  in  the  army  of  the  Venetian  State? 
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TALBOTS. 

I  cannot  approve  of  this  particular  instance— it  looks  like  favouritism. 
Othello  fancied  Cassio— Cassio  was  the  genteeler  young  fellow  of  the  two — 
the  better-bom — ^lago  had  risen  from  the  ranks— and  was  a  stout  soldier — 

NORTH. 

You  don't  take  your  character  of  Cassio  from  lago? 

TAI.B0T8. 

I  do.  lago  was  a  liar— but  here  I  think  be  spoke  truth—there  is  nothing 
in  the  Play  indicating  that  Cassio  had  seen  mocb  service — he  had  never  been 
at  Cypms~<nor  anjrwhere  else — he  had  nev^seen  a  Turk— he  had  never — 

KOKTH. 


Hold  your  tongue. 

A  more  disgraceful  Jtowl — 

Hold  your  tongue,  I  say. 


TALBOTS. 
NORTH. 


TALBOTS. 

Don't  keep  pouring  out  your  excuses  for  him,  sir,  with  such  overwhehning 
volubility — ^it  won^t  do.  He  knew  his  own  wretched  head.  '*  I  have  very 
poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking,"  yet  drink  he  would, — "  I  have  drunk 
but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was  craftily  qualified  too" — ^worse  than  shirk- 
ing— ^^  behold  what  innovation  it  makes  here," — and  yet  he  would  not  join 
the  Teetotallers.    Out  on  such  a  Lieutenant  t    lago  was  an  ill-used  man. 

NORTH. 

Talboys— 

TALBOTS. 

O  that  ceaseless  volubility !  Shakspeare  afterwards  makes  lago  say  that 
Cassio  ^'  has  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life."  Where  do  we  see  it?  In  his  Hauon 
with  that  '^  fitchew  ?  "  From  pleading  with  the  Divine  Desdemona  on  a  qnes- 
tion  to  him  of  life  or  death,  to  go  straight  to  sup — and  sleep  with  Bianca ! 

NORTH. 

OtheUo's  "  Now  thou  art  my  Lieutenant,"  shows  the  importance  meant  by 
Shakspeare  to  be  attached  to  the  previous  oppression— or  "  holding  down " 
of  lago.  Alas  I  how  that  allocution  instigating  lago  to  murder  by  more  than 
a  promise  of  promotion,  sadly  lowers  Othello  to  me — I  hardly  know  why.  I 
feel  a  descent  from  his  own  passion  to  a  sympathy  with  lago's  desire  to  step 
into  his  superior  officer's  shoes.  I  can  fancy  that  Shakspeare  meant  this.  Ay, 
that  he  did ;  for  I  believe  that  turbulent  passion,  in  some  of  its  moods,  lowers — 
degrades — debases  a  great  and  generous  nature. 

TALBOTS. 

lago  was  jealous  of  Othello.  He  says  he  was,  and  either  believes  it,  or 
tries  to  believe  it.  His  own  words  intimate  the  donbt,  and  the  determination 
to  believe.  Malignity  and  hate  indulge  in  giving  acceptance  to  slight  grounds 
—such  he  says,  in  his  own  coarse  way,  was  the  rumonr — and  perhaps  it  was 
tone — 

NORTH. 

Certainly  it  was  false.  High  characters,  as  Coriolanus,  Hotspur,  Othello, 
are,  by  a  native  majesly  of  spirit,  saved  and  exalted  from  the  pursuit  of  illicit 
pleasure. 

TALBOTS. 

They  are.  But  let  his  jealousy  of  Othello— sincere  or  assumed— or  mixed 
or  alternating — enter  as  an  element  into  the  hatred. 

NORTH. 

I/Ct  it.  lago  was,  you  said  truly,  a  stout  Soldier— and  I  add,  a  hard,  un- 
feeling, unprincipled  Snoldier.  Of  all  trades  in  the  world,  that  of  a  Soldier  is 
the  worst  and  the  best — witness  an  lago — an  Othello.  The  same  trade 
helped  to  make  both.  In  Othello  we  almoet  see  Wordsworth's  Hcgrpy  War* 
rior—m  lago  one^ 

'^  Yet  ill  he  lived,  mnch  e?il  saw, 
'MoDgBt  men  to  whom  no  better  law 
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Nor  better  life  was  known  ; 
Deliberately  and  undeceiTed, ' 
Those  bad  men's  Tices  he  receired 
And  gave  them  back  his  own  I" 

Ton  are  convinced,  without  a  hint,  that  be  is  infidel — ^atheist :  eyerything 
shaped  like  religion,  like  moral  conscience — ^his  mind  shakes  off  and  r^ects 
with  scorn.  He  does  not,  however,  as  I  said,  disbelieve  in  Virtnes.  fie 
believes  in  tbem,  and  nses  them  to  tbe  destmction  of  the  havers.  What  he 
disbelieves  is  the  worth  of  Virtnes.  To  that  savage  Idol,  Self,  the  more 
bleeding  and  noble  victims,  the  more  grateful  the  sacnfice. 

TALBOYS. 

A  singular  combination  in  him,  sir,  is  his  wily  Italian  wit — like  lachimo's — 
and  his  rough — soldierlike — ^plain,  blunt,  jovial  manners — the  tone  of  the 
Camp,  and  of  the  wild-living,  reckless  Camp — aplenty  of  hardihood — ^fit  for  toil, 
peril,  privation.  Yon  never  for  a  moment  doubt  his  courage — his  presence 
of  mind — his  resources— he  does  not  once  quail  in  presence  of  Othello  at  his 
utmost  fury.  He  does  not  stir  up  the  Lion  from  without,  through  the  bars  of 
his  cage,  with  an  invisible  rod  of  iron — that  is,  a  whip  of  scorpions ;  he  lashes 
up  the  Wild  Beast,  and  flinches  not  an  inch  from  paw  that  would  smite,  or 
tusk  that  would  tear— a  veritable  Lion  Quelier  and  Kmg. 

NORTH. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  Othello  of  Shakspeare  is  black,  and  all  black. 
I  cannot  conceive  the  ethnography  of  that  age  drawing — on  the  stage 
especially — the  finer  distinction  which  we  know  between  a  Moor  and  a 
Blackamoor  or  Negro.  The  opposltiop,  entertained  by  nature,  is  between 
White  and  Black — not  between  White  and  Brown.  You  want  the  opposition 
to  tell  with  all  its  power.  ^^  I  saw  Othello^s  visage  in  his  mind"  is  no- 
thing, unless  the  visible  visage  is  one  to  be  conquered — to  be  accepted  bj 
losing  sight  of  it.  I  say  asain,  that  I  cannot  myself  imagine  the  contemporary 
audience  of  Shakspeai-e  deciding  colour  between  a  Moor  and  a  Negro.  The 
tradition  of  the  Sti^^e,  too,  seems  to  have  made  Othello  jet  black.  Sndi,  I 
opine,  was  the  notion  of  the  Moor,  tken^  to  the  People,  to  the  Court,  to  the 
Stage,  to  Shakspeare. 

TALBOYS. 

Woolly. headed? 

NORTH. 

Why,  yes— if  you  choose— in  opposition  to  the  "  curled  darUngs.^' 

TALBOYS. 

Yet  Coleridge  has  said  it  would  be  *^  something  monstrous  to  conceive  this 
beautiful  Venetiah  girl  falling  in  love  with  a  veritable  Negro.^^ 

NOKTH.  • 

Coleridge  almost  always  thought,  felt,  wrote,  and  spoke  finely,  as  a  Critic 
— ^but  may  I  venture,  in  all  love  and  admiration  of  that  name,  to  suggest  that 
the  removal  which  the  stage  makes  of  a  subject  fix)m  reality  must  never  be 
forgotten.  In  life  you  cannot  bear  that  the  White  Woman  shall  marry  the 
Black  Man.  You  could  not  bear  that  an  English  Lady  Desdemona — Lady 
Blanche  Howard — should — ^under  any  imaginable  greatness — ^marry  General 
Toussaint  or  the  Duke  of  Marmalade.  Your  senses  revolt  with  offence  and 
loathing.  But  on  the  Stage  some  consciousness  that  everything  b  not  as 
literally  meant  as  it  seems — that  symbols  of  humanity,  and  not  actual  men 
and  women,  are  before  you — saves  the  Play. 

TALBOYS. 

I  believe  that  Wordsworth's  line — 

*^  The  gentle  Lady  married  to  the  Moot,** 

expresses  explicitly  the  feeling  of  the  general  English  heart— pity  for  the 
contrast,  and  a  thought  of  the  immense  love  which  has  overcome  it. 

NORTH. 

White  and  Black  is  the  utter  antithesis— as,  at  intensity,  Night  and  Day. 
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Yes— Talboys— Ereiy  jot  of  soot  you  take  from  his  complexion,  you  take 
an  iota  from  tlie  signified  power  of  love. 

TALBOTS. 

As  yon  say,  sir,  the  gap  which  is  between  the  Stage  and  Reality  must 
prevent,  in  our  hearts,  anything  like  loathing  of  the  conjunction. 

NORTH. 

The  touch  of  such  an  emotion  would  annul  the  whole  Tragedy.  A  dispa- 
rity, or  a  discrepancy,  vast  as  inysterious — but  which  love,  at  the  full,  is 
entitled  to  overlook — overstep !  Whether  Fate  dare  allow  prosperity  to  a 
union  containing  so  mighty  an  element  of  disruption,  is  another  question.  It 
seems  like  an  attempt  at  overruling  the  *^  Sterna  foedera  rerum.** 

TALBOY8. 

For  half  an  hour  after  her  death,  Othello  believes  her  guilty.  Ton  must 
take  it  for  a  representation  of  what  his  feelings  would  have  been,  if  she  had 
really  been  guilty. 

NORTH. 

Unless  the  fact  of  her  innocence  have  a  secret  potency  that  reaches,  through 
all  appearance  and  evidence  of  her  guilt,  into  his  innermost  soul.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  is,  after  the  deed,  perplexed  and  unmanned,  totally  unlike  a  man 
who  has  performed  a  great  sacrifice  to  the  offended  gods.  You  may  say  that 
the  convulsion  of  uptom  love  is  too  fresh,  and  that  he  would  in  time  have 
regained  his  strength — that  had  she  been  guilty,  the  first  half-hour  must  have 
been  just  what  it  was.  All  I  know  is,  that  his  mind  first  becomes  dear,  when  he 
knows  her  innocent.  Then  he  is,  in  a  measure,  himself,  and  sees  his  way.  Had 
she  been  guilty,  he  would  have  lived  two  years  with  a  stem,  desolate  soul — 
not  harsh,  perhaps,  to  honest  folks,  though— and  have  then  fallen  in  battle. 

TALBOYS. 

But  how  is  lago  affected  by  the  blackness?  No  doubt,  with  more  hate 
and  aversion  at  l^ing  commanded  bv  and  outshone  by  him.  High  military 
rank  and  command — high  favour  by  the  Senate — ^high  power  and  esteem  in  the 
world — ^high  royalty  of  spirit — ^happiness  in  marriage — all  these  in  Othello  are 
proper  subjects  of  envy,  and  motives  of  bate  in  lago.    The  Nigger  I 

NORTH. 

Antipathy  of  bad  to  good— of  base  to  noble— exacerbated  by  physical  anti- 
pathy of  colour  I  But  I  never  could  fathom  the  hate  and  malice  and  revenge 
of  lago. 

TALBOYS. 

It  is  unfathomable— and  therefore  fit  agent  in  Tragedy. 

NORTH. 

Even  so.  I  don't  believe  that  Shakspeare  always  means  yon  to  be  able  to 
lay  motives  in  the  balance  and  weigh  them.    Far  othenvise. 

TALBOYS. 

Ay— Think  how  the  Murder  of  Duncan  leaps  up,  Hell-bom,  into  the  heart 
of  Macbeth— at  the  breath  of  the  Weird  Sisters ! 

NORTH. 

Perhaps.  Poetry  shaping  out  an  action,  distinguishes  herself,  amongst 
other  points  of  distinction  herein,  from  History,  that  while  she  shows  lucidly, 
and  of  her  own  clear  knowledge,  the  concatenation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  yet 
passion  and  imagination  require  the  indefinite.  There  is  then  a  conflict  of 
claims  and  powers ;  and  the  part  of  logic  is  hence^mperfectly  rendered.  You 
see  the  river  sweeping  by  you,  without  knowing  all  the  springs  that  have 
fed  it. 

TALBOYS. 

Say  that  again,  sir. 

NORTH. 

T^ere  is  the  hatred— a  tragical  power,  which  the  Poet  is  principally  con- 
cerned to  use — ^less  to  explain. 

TALBOYS. 

You  said,  sir,  the  noble  Moor  must  have  been  much  disennobled  ere  he 
conld  have  cried  to  lago,  *^  Now  thon  art  my  lieutenant." 
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H(»tTH. 

I  did,  and  70a  think  so  too. 

TALBOT8. 

I  do.  Othello  and  Ia|;o  are  joint  conspirators  to  two  doable  mvden.  Can 
you  conspire  to  a  murder — a  private  assassination — ^without  lowering  yourself 
— even  on  the  Stage  ?  Othello  takes  on  himself  the  murder  of  Desdemona — 
%ct,  responsibility,  consequences ;  but  does  he  not  seem  to  hire  lago  to  aasas- 
sinateCassio? 

NOBTH. 

What  did  Othello  intend  to  do— after  all  was  accomplished?  Conaequencea 
indeed  I  He  was  stone-blind  to  the  future.  What  does  he  expect?  that  when  he 
has  killed  his  wife,  everything  is  to  go  on  as  smoothly  as  before  ?  That  no 
notice  will  be  taken  of  it  ?  ox  that  he  will  have  to  make  another  speech  to  the 
Senate?  He  has  told  them  how  he  married  he1^-the  counterpart  will  be  to 
relate  ^^  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  my  whole  course"  of  smothering  and 
stabbing  her  with  bolster  and  dagger.  "  Now  thou  art  my  lientenanV — shows 
— if  not  stone-bUndnesa — a  sin^^lar  confidence  ki  the  future. 

TALBOTS. 

The  Personages  who  come  in  at  the  End  look  at  the  matter  contrariwise. 
Othello  exalts  the  killing  of  his  wife  into  a  sacrifice  to  Justice.  But  Cassio? 
That  is  mere— pure  Revenge.  ^^  O  that  the  slave  had  forty  thonaand  lives, — 
one  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge." 

NOBTH. 

Upon  what  pedestal  does  Othello  stand  ihmo— engaging  aaodier  to  kill 
Cassio  in  the  dark,  for  his  own  revenge?  I  repeat  it,  surely  the  Noble  Moor 
is  now  very  much  disennobled. 

TALBOTS. 

I  rejoice,  my  dear  sir,  that  yon  have  so  completdy  got  rid  of  that  nasty 
cough— your  voice  is  as  dear  as  a  belL    Lungs  sound — 

NOBTH. 

As  those  of  a  prize  bagpiper.  Talboys,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Shak- 
speare  shows  up  in  Othello  foul  passions — that  you  see  in  him  two  natures 
conjoined — the  moral  Caucasian  White,  and  the  animal  tropical  Black.  In 
the  Caucasian,  the  spiritual  or  angdical  in  us  attains  its  manifestation. 
In  the  offspring  of  the  tropics,  amongst  the  sands,  and  under  the  suns  of  Africa^ 
the  animal  nature  takes  domination.  The  sands  and  suns  that  breed  lions, 
breed  Men  with  Lion's  hearts  in  them.  The  Lion  is  for  himself  noble,  but 
blood  of  the  Irrational  in  the  veins  of  the  Rational  is  a  contradiction.  The 
noblest  moral  nature  and  the  hot  blind  rage  of  animal  blood ! 

TALBOYS. 

Ay,  the  noblest  moral  nature,  and  high  above  every  other  evidence  of  it,  his 
love  of  Her- which,  what  it  was,  and  what  it  would  have  remained,  or  be- 
come—and what  he  was  and  would  have  been,  had  lago  not  been  tiiere— we 
may  imagine !  With  all  the  power  of  a  warrior,  and  a  ruler,  he  has  the 
sensibility  of  a  Lover — ^with  all  spontaneous  dignity  and  nobility,  he  has  the 
self-mastery  of  reason— before  his  overthrow. 

FORTH. 

Wherefore,  my  dear  Sheriff,  I  prefer  Othello  as  a  specimen  of  the  EMcal 
McarveUota,  like,  as  in  another  kingdom,  a  Winged  Horse  or  a  Centanr — 
the  meeting  of  two  natnrevwhich  readily  hold  asunder.  All  this  has  under 
the  .£(iiiop  oomplexioD  its  full  foroe— less  if  you  mitigate— if  not  mitigate 
merely,  but  take  away,  where  are  we  all?  The  innate  repugnance  oi  the 
White  Christian  to  the  Black  Moorish  blood,  is  the  ultimate  tragic  substra- 
tum—the "  musr  of  all  that  follows.  Else— moAc  Othello  Whit&— and,  I  say 
again,  su  where  we  are  I 

TALBOTS. 

Shakspeare,  sir,  is  not  one  to  flinch  from  the  utmost  severity  of  a 
Case. 

Nonm. 
Not  he,  indeed-4tenl6c«  I  $wear  OthcUo  is  a  Blackamoor. 
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tAI^BOTS. 

And  I  take  it,  sir,  that  Othello's  natand  demeaDonr  is  one  of  great  graWty^ 
to  which  the  passionate  moods  induced  are  in  extremity  of  contrast.  I  con- 
ceive that,  by  these  mixtures  and  contrasts,  he  is  rendered  pictnresqne  and 
poetical. 

NORTH. 

I  flwear  Othello  was  a  Blackamoor— and  that  Desdemona  was  the  Whitest 
Lady  in  Enrope. 

TALBOTS. 

Had  he  lived  to  be  tried  for  murder,  I  think  his  counsel  might  have  success- 
fully set  up  the  plea  of  insanity. 

KORTH. 

Tliey  might  have  sncoesafally  set  it  up— but  I,  the  Judge,  would  have  suc- 
oeaBfully  put  it  down.  Honestly,  I  don't  thmk  Othello  mad ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, that  the  thought  never  before  came  into  my  head.  An  incident  that 
appears  to  me  most  wonderful  in  dramatic  invention  is — the  Swooning.  Look 
at  the  precise  words  preceding  his  falling  down.  To  me  it  has  no  other  effect 
or  sense,  than  that  of  the  blood  being  driven  up  into  the  head,  and  oppressing 
with  physical  {nressure  that  bodily  organ— the  brain.  The  soul  strikes  the 
body  like  a  hammer,  and  knocks  it  down. 

TALBOTS. 

Ay,  how  his  words  waver—"  That's  not  so  good  now  "—from  a  man  believ- 
ing, or  on  the  point  of  believing.  There  is  to  me  a  physical  faintness  in  these 
words,  and  in  the  play  upon  the  words  "  lie  with  her,"  <&c.,  intellect  rediog 
to  fall. 

NORTH. 

Good.  But  I  believe  body  and  soul  of  Othello — or  the  relation  between 
body  and  soul — to  be  physiologically  right  and  sound.  The  swooning  goes 
soon  off— the  accident  of  an  hour— ^e  mind  is  else  in  full  vigour,  sound,  and 
misled.  Yon  must  recollect  that  a  mind  of  supereminent  physical  (may  one 
say  so  ?)  and  moral  power— a  mind  that  would  have  been  strong  and  calm 
through  the  Russian  Campaign  of  Napoleon — ^is  not  in  a  day  stridden  into  a 
state  which  requires  the  medkal  skill  and  attention  of  Dr  Willis.  Othello  had 
an  immensely  strong  physical  constitution  undoubtedly — had  he  not,  the  adven- 
tures related  would  long  ago  have  extinguished  him.  This  is  one  meaning  of 
that  sudden  and  strange  narrative  which  children  are  taught  by  rote,  and 
which  men  may  not  have  quite  fathomed ;  but  a  strong  body  and  strong  soul 
conjoined,  do  not  lightly  admit  of  disjunction.  Madness,  properly  so  called,  ia 
a  disjunction,  in  some  way  or  kind,  of  the  natural  union  between  soul  and 
body.  A  few  days  disrupt  the  ties  in  the  aged  Lear.  You  may  think  that 
in  Othello— I  suppose  ^tat.  40  or  45— the  ties  would  bear  some  wrenching  of 
the  rack,  ere  snapping.    I  think  that  they  held  firm. 

TALBOTS. 

True,  sh*,  insanity  would  even  detract  from  the  moral  majesty  and 
splendour  of  Othello. 

NORTH. 

It  woBld.  The  time  oomes  back  to  me  when  I  did  not  care  far  the  Play  w 
ike  Man.  The  Play  now  seems  to  me  wonderful,  more  even  than  Hamlet  or 
Lear— «nd  the  Man,  in  poetical  invention,  a  match  for  Achilles  or  Satan. 

TALBOTS. 

1^— sir. 

NORTH. 

Passion  in  the  blood  like  that  of  a  Negro— and  right  ui  the  soul  as  of 
Socrates  or  Epaminondas.  Yes,  Talboys,  the  Majesty  of  the  Moral  soul  in 
Othello  seems  to  me  the  most  prophetic,  or  divining,  or  inconceivable  of 
Shakspeare's  conceptions. 

TALBOTS. 

Nay — ^nay— my  dear  sir.  

NORTH. 

veiy  thing  else  might  seem  to  offer  its  own  reason- 
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TALBOT8. 

Nay— nay— mj  dear  sir.  Compare  the  gross  Hamlet  of  Saxo  Grammaticiu 
with  Oars. 

KOBTH. 

Well,  do— bat  Othello— yoa  don't  know  whence  he  is  derived.  He  is  a  tro- 
pical animal— kindred  to  the  lion— the  tiger— the  dragon— and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  the  rational  equipoise  of  the  facolties  that  stamp  the  Philceopber 
— and  he  is  everything  between  the  two. 

TALB0Y8. 

An  Eloge,  indeed— perhaps  a  leetU  too  eologistic. 

NORTH. 

No.  AVliat  a  simple  sincerity  colonrs  the  narrative  of  his  love-making  I 
Is  yonr  imagination  bewitched  by  the  wild  story  of  his  adventaroas  life  ? 
Hers,  doabtiess,  was  fascinated.  Bat  yoor  jou/,  methinks,  is  won  to  ap- 
proving the  Venetian  Maiden's  choice  by  a  profonnder,  a  more  legitimate 
charm.  Who  ever  heard  Othello  relate,  and  hang  back  from  believing  him  ? 
He  is  honest,  and  she  is  honest.  That  is  the  bond  whereby  the  Pares  united 
their  seals  and  their  threads.  Why  they  disunited  both— how  that  infernal 
intervention  of  Lachesis  and  Atropos  crossed  their  pnre  sools  in  their  pnre 
conjanction,  let  Clotho— if  she  can — tell. 

TALBOY8. 

Let's  be  more  cheerful. 

KOBTH. 

Ay— let's. 

TALBOYS. 

Othello  shows  that  oar  Good — onr  excellence— oar  capacity  of  happiness 
— lies  all  in  Love.  That  onr  light  in  which  we  walk — our  light  which  we  give 
forth— is  Love.  He  declares  this,  by  cleaving  to  this  Good— by  having  it— 
by  losing  it— by  recovering  it.  The  self- consciousness  of  Othello  returns  to  its 
unison  with  universal  being — with  heaven's  harmony  of  the  worlds.  lago 
denies  this  Good — never  acknowledges  it — although  he  serves  involnnt^ly 
to  demonstrate  the  truth — of  which  Othello  perishes  the  self-sacrificed  witness. 
It  is  great,  sir,  in  the  Tragedy,  but  in  him  the  House  of  Love  is  divided  against 
itself.  His  jealousy,  child  of  his  love,  lifts  up  a  parricidal  hand,  wounds  and  is 
wounded— but  only  unto  its  own  death.  And  what  is  the  feeling  left  by  the 
catastrophe? 

NORTH. 

Say,  my  friend,  say. 

TALBOYS. 

Peace— rest— repose— depth  of  tranquillity— like  the  sea  stilled  from  storms. 

NORTH. 

The  charmed  calm  that  reflects  heaven. 

TALBOYS. 

Peace  grounded  in  this  proved  thought— that  Love  is  Best.  Of  all  the 
Persons,  whose  stars  will  you  accept  to  be  your  own  ?  If  yon  are  a  man, 
Othello's ;  if  woman,  the  wronged  and  murdered  Desdemona's.  Study  for 
ever  the  two  closing  and  summing  up  verses — "  I  kissed  thee  ere  I  killed  thee ; 
no  way  but  this— Killing  .;^myself  to  die  upon  a  kiss !"  To  gather  up  all  the 
terror  that  is  past,  as  if  not  only  the  winds  were  upgathered  like  sleeping 
flowers,  but  upgathered  into  the  sleeping  flowers.  I  don't  know  how  to  avoid 
comparing— all  nnlike  as  the  characters  are— the  end  of  Romeo  and  Juliet- 
Lear  and  Cordelia— Othello  and  Desdemona.  I  never  can  separate  them. 
Love  the  mightiest  torn  asunder  in  life — reunited  in  death.  Love — the  solace 
of  lapsed  and  mortal  humanity. 

NORTH. 

Lend  the  Old  Hobbler  your  arm. 
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Scene  U.-^PavUion, 

TmB— 4/)ter  Breakfast 

North— Talboys—Seward—bulleb. 

NORTH. 
NOW  FOR  THE  GRAND  INQUIRT. 

How  loDg,  think  you,  was  Othello  Goyernor  of  Cyprus,  and  Desdemona  the 
General's  wife? 

TALBOYS. 

How  long?  Why,  some  weeks,  or  some  months ;  qnarter  of  a  year,  half  a 
year,  a  year. 

NORTH. 

A  most  satisfoctory  answer  indeed  to  a  simple  question.  How  long  have  I 
been  Commander  of  the  Forces  at  Cladich? 

TALBOYS. 

Tents  pitched  on  the  14th  May  1849— This  is  the  24th  of  Jane  Ditto. 
Yon,  like  Michael  Cassio,  are  ^*  a  great  arithmetician  " — and  can  calculate 
the  Days. 

NORTH. 

That's  precise.  Let's  have  some  small  attempt  at  predsion  with  respect  to 
the  time  at  Cypms. 

TALBOYS. 

Well  then— a  Month— Two  Months. 

NORTH. 

And  yon  are  a  Student— a  Scholar— in  Shakspeare  I 

TALBOYS. 

What  the  ace  do  you  mean  ? 

NORTH. 

Just  Two  Days. 

TALBOYS. 

What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?    The  Man  has  lost  his  Senses. 

NORTH 

Who?    Shakspeare? 

TALBOYS. 

BeaUy,  sir,  you  are  getting  daily  more  and  more  paradoxical — and  I  begin 
to  tremble  for  your  wits. 

NORTH. 

See  that  your  own  haye  not  gone  a  wool-gathering,  Talboys.  Two  Months  f 
For  two  Months  read  two  Days— I  insist  on  it. 

TALBOYS. 

Gentlemen,  the  case  seems  serious.   What  would  you  propose? 

8KWARD. 

Let's  hear  the  Sage. 

NORTH. 

Open  Shakspeares.    Act  H.— Scene  I. 

BULLER« 

All  ready,  sir. 

NORTH. 

A  Sea-port  Town  In  Cypms— not  Nicosia,  the  capital  of  the  Island,  which  is 
inland— thirty  miles  from  the  Sear— but  Famagusta. 

TALBOYS. 

So  says  in  a  note  Malono— what's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

NORTH. 

I  wish  to  be  precise.    Ship  ahoy  I 

TALBOYS. 

^  The  ship  is  here  put  id, 
A  Veronese;  Michael  Cassio, 
VOL.  Lxvn.— NO.  ccocxiv.  2  r 
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Lientenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Ii  come  on  shore  ^ — 

NORTH. 

^  A  sail— a  tail — a  saill 
My  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  GoTemor.** 

BULLEK. 

**  Tlfl  one  lago,  Ancient  to  the  QeneraL'' 

TALBOTS. 

''  The  riohae  of  the  ship  is  coMe  o&  shore!" 

BULUCR, 

<^  Ye  men  of  Cypms,  let  her  hare  your  knees. 

NORTH. 

The  Moor!  I  know  his  trompei." 
There's  the  power  of  poetry  for  you— I  do  pity  poor  prose.  The  set- 
beach— town— fortifications — all  crowded  with  people  on  the  gaze-ont-^/br 
houri.  For  ships  on  the  stormy  sea.  Bat  not  a  ship  to  be  seeiL  Obedient  to 
the  passion  of  the  people,  one  ship  after  another  appears  in  the  offing— salnteB 
and  is  saluted— is  within  the  Bay— inaide  the  Breakwater— drops  andior — 
the  divine  Desdemosa  has  landed— Othello  has  her  in  his  anna — 

*Omy  wmllsjoy! 

If  after  eyery  tempest  comes  such  calms. 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  haye  waken'd  death! 

And  let  the  labouring  bari[  climb  hUk  of  seat 

Olympns-high;  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  hell's  from  heayeni" 
all  in  Jive  mmti^eff- in  three  minutes— ia  one  minute— in  no  tittfr— jn  lew  tiban 
no  time. 

TALB0T8. 

What's  your  drift? 

NORTH. 

Handle  Shakspeares !  Scene  n.— A  Street— On  the  day  of  Othello's 
arrival- the  Proclamation  is  Issued  "  that  there  is  full  liberty  of  feasting  for 
this  present  hour  of  Five^  till  the  bdl  has  told  Eleven" — for  besides  tiie  mere 
perdition  of  the  Tutkish  Fleets  it  is  the  ^^celebratioii  of  Mi  m^^tiaUJ^ 

TALBOT0. 

We  all  know  that — go  on. 

SEWARD. 

Hid  nuptials  I    Why,  I  tluyoght  he  bad  been  married  at  Venice! 

NORTH. 

Who  cares  what  you  think?  Scene  HL— a  Hall  in  the  Castle— and  enter 
Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  attendants.    Othello  says— 
''  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to-n^^: 
Let's  teach  ourselyes  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  eotspofft  discretion." 
And  before  retiring  for  the  night  with  Desdemona,  he  says — 

*'  Michael,  good  night:  To-morroVy  u>Uh  our  earUeit,^ 
Let  me  hate  tpeech  wUh  fou," 
TALBOTS. 

Why  lay  you  such  emphasis  on  these  unimportant  words  ? 

NORTH. 

They  are  not  unimportant.  Then  comes  the  Night  Brawl— as  schemed  by 
lago.  Othello,  on  the  spot,  cashiers  Cassio— and  at  that  very  moment,  Des- 
demona entering  disturbed,  with  attendants,  lie  says — 

^  Look  if  my  gentle  love  is  not  rais'd  np. — 
Come,  Desdemona;  His  the  soldiers'  nte, 
To  have  their  balmy  slombers  wak'd  with  strife." 

lago  advises  the  unfortunate  Cassio  to  **  confess  himself  freely"  to  Desde- 
mona— who  will  help  to  put  him  in  his  place  again— and  Cassio  replies — 
^*  betimes  in  the  morning  I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Iksdemona  to  fmdertahe  for 
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me:  I  am  desperate  of  my  fortmis^  \f  Mjf  €htek  me  Aere;"— aad  the  Scene 
€(Acliides  with  these  words  of  lago's— 

^  Two  things  sre  to  be  done,— 

My  wife  most  moye  fiNr  Cksaio  to  her  aistress; 

111  set  her  ob; 

Myself^  the  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart. 

And  bring  him  mmp  fihen  he  way  Cauio  find 

Solieiting  hie  wtfe ;  Au,  that^e  the  way ; 

DfiU  not  device  oy  ooldnete  and  ddayJ* 

*^  By  the  mass^  'tb  morning,"  qnoth  lago— and  Act  IL  closes  with  the  dawn 
of  the  Second  Day  at  Cypros.    Yon  don^t  deny  that? 

TALBOTS. 

•Nobody  denies  it*-nobody  ever  denied  it— nobody  erer  w31  dei^  it. 

KOBTH. 

ActHiird.   Now  for  Act  III. 

TALBOTS. 

Oar  six  eyes— and  oir  six  ears  are  all  wide  awake,  sur. 

MOBTH. 

It  opens  before  the  Castle — as  the  same  momma  is  pretty  well  advaneed— 
and  Cassio  is  ordering  some  Mnsiciaas  to  play  ^^  Good-morrow,  General." 

TALBOTS. 

On  the  same  momisg  ?    I  am  b<^  so  snre  oi  that,  sir. 

NOBTH. 

Nobody  denies  it— nobody  ever  did  deny  it— nobody  ever  will  deny  it. 

TALBOTS. 

Not  so  fast,  sir. 

NOBTB. 

Why,  yon  slow  Coach  I  Cassio  says  to  the  Clown,  who  is  with  the  Mnsi- 
cians,  **  There's  a  poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee :  if  the  G«itlewoman  that 
attends  the  General's  wife  be  stirring,  tdl  her,  there's  one  Cassio  entreats 
her  a  little  favonr  of  speech ;"— and  as  the  Clown  goes  off,  lago  enters— and 
says  to  Cassio— 

^  Tom  hate  not  been  a-hed,  then  % 
And  Cassio  answers — 

Why,  no;  the  day  had  broke 

Before  we  parted,    I  haye  made  bold,  lago, 

To  send  in  to  your  wife.    My  suit  to  her 

Is,  that  she  wUl  to  Tirtnoms  Desdemona 

Frocore  me  some  acoess. 
lago.  ru  send  her  to  yon  presently ; 

And  111  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 

Oat  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business 

May  be  more  free.** 
Emilia  then  enters,  and  tells  Cassio  that  all  will  soon  be  well—"  the  General 
and  his  Wife  are  talking  of  it— and  she  speaks  for  yon  stontly."— 

TALBOTS. 

All  this  does  not  positively  imply  that  the  preceding  night  was  the  night  of 
the  Brawl.  Cassio,  though  originally  intending  it,  on  reflection  may  have 
thought  it  too  precipitate  to  apply  to  Desdemona  the  very  next  day ;  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  his  having  been  with  lago  till  daybreak  on 
some  subsequent  night.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  Third  Act  com- 
mences on  the  mommg  after  Cassio  s  dismissal. 

NORTH. 

O  rash  and  inconsiderate  manl 

TALBOTS. 

Who  is? 

KORTH. 

Yo?-  it  is  not  quite  clear  I  I  say  'tis  dear  as  nrad  or  amber.  lago 
has  with  such  hellish  haste  conceived  and  executed  his  machinatiohs,  that 
Cassio  has  been  cashiered  some  few  hours  after  landing  in  Cyprus.    In  tiie 
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pride  of  success,  be  urges  on  Cassio  to  apply  without  dday  to  Desdemoiui 
in  the  morning.  We  see  the  demi-deril  determined  to  destroy — ^^  By  the 
mass,  'tis  morning  —  pleasure  and  action  make  the  honrs  seem  short." 
lago  may  have  gone  to  bed  for  a  few  boors — Cassio  had  not — "Yon 
have  not  been  a- bed,  then." — *^Why,  no;  the  day  had  broke  before  we 
parted."  The  Time  of  the  end  of  Second  Act,  and  of  the  beginning  of  Third 
Act,  are  thns  connected  as  firmly  as  words  and  deeds  can  connect.  Yon  say 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  Cassio's  having  been  with  lago  till  daybreak 
on  some  subsequent  night !  Why,  who  the  devU  cares  to  know  that  Cassio 
had  not  been  to  bed  on  some  other  night  ?  His  not  having  been  to  bed  on  eftu 
night  is  an  indication  of  his  anxiety,  and  Iago*8  question  is  a  manifestation  of 
hu  malevolence  cloaked  with  an  appearance  of  concern.  In  each  case  an  ap- 
propriate trait  of  character  is  brou^t  before  us ;  but  the  main  purpose  of  the 
words  is  to  fix  the  time,  which  they  do  without  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
They  demamtraie  that  the  Third  Act  opens  on  the  morning  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  night  on  which  Act  Second  closes.  This  morning  dovetails 
into  that  night  with  an  exactness  which  nothing  could  improve. 

TALBOTS. 

Why  so  fierce,  my  good  sir? 

NORTH. 

Fierce !  I  may  well  be  fierce.  What !  Cassio's  desire  to  see  Desdemona 
cool  before  morning— lago's  desire  to  drive  him  on  to  his  destruction  cool 
too — and  both  walk  away  without  further  heed — and  when  next  seen,  after 
an  interval  of  some  weeks  or  months,  talking  about  not  having  been  in  bed 
during  some  other  night  on  which  nothing  particular  has  happened !    Bah  I 

.      TALBOYS. 

Sir,  I  do  not  like  to  see  you  so  much  excited.  You  mistake  me^ — I  was 
merely,  at  your  bidding,  assisting  you  in  your  expiscation  of  the  Timo— we 
are  at  one  about  it — 

NORTH. 

Mj  dear  Talboys,  forgive  me— my  irascibility  is  a  disease— 

TALBOYS. 

Health— health— exuberant  health  of  mind  and  body— May  you  live  a 
thousand  years. 

NORTH. 

The  Third  Act,  then,  you  allow,  opens  on  the  mormng  of  the  day  following 
the  night  on  which  the  Second  Act  closes  ? 

TALBOY8. 

I  not  only  allow,  my  dear  Sir,  I  insist  on  it.  Let  me  hear  any  man  deny 
it,  and  I  will  knock  the  breath  out  of  his  body !    Proceed,  Sir. 

NORTH. 

Obstinate  ?  I  never  called  you  obstinate,  my  dear  Talboys.  Well— let 
me  proceed,  with  yon  for  an  ally.  In  this  same  scene,  First  of  Act  Third, 
Cassio  says  to  Emilia, 

«  Yet,  I  beseeeh  you, 
If  yon  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  disconree 
With  Desdemona  alone." 

And  Emilia  says  to  bun, 

"  Pray  yon,  come  in  ; 
/  wUl  butow  jfou  vdkert  you  thaU  have  timt 
To  tpeah  your  bo$om  freely, 
Cattio.  I  am  much  bound  to  yon." 

And  off  they  go  to  sue  to  the  gentle  Desdemona. 

TALB0Y8. 

Alas!  somewhat  too  gentle. 

NORTH. 

Then  follows  Scene  n.  of  Act  IBL— a  very  short  one— let  me  read  it  aloud. 
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"  A  Bo<m  in  the  CattU, 
EnUr  Othbllo,  Iaoo,  and  OtnOetngn, 

OtkiUo.    These  letters  gire,  lago,  to  the  pilot ; 
And^  by  him,  do  my  duties  to  the  StAte  ; 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works  ; 
Repair  there  to  me. 

laao.  Well,  my  good  Lord,  I'll  do't. 

OtheUo,    This  fortification,  gentlemen,— shall  we  see't ! 

QenU    We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.  [EseeunJt,*^ 

That  this  Scene  is  on  the  same  daj  as  Scene  Second — and  with  little 
intermission  of  time — is  too  plain  to  reqnire  proof.  Othello  here  sends 
off  bis  ftrst  dispatches  to  Venice  by  the  pilot  who  had  brought  him  safely  to 
Cjprns,  and  then  goes  oat  to  inspect  the  fortification.  That  is  in  the  natural 
coarse  of  things — such  a  scene  at  any  subsequent  time  would  be  altogether 
without  meaning. 

TALBOYS. 

I  cannot  see  that,  sir. 

NORTH. 

None  so  blind  as  they  who  will  not  see. 

TALBOYS. 

There  again. 

NORTH. 

What  do  you  want,  Talboys  ? 

TALBOTS. 

Have  the  goodness,  my  dear  sir,  to  pause  a  moment— and  go  back  to  the 
close  of  the  Scene  preceding  this  short  one.  Then  and  there,  Cassio,  as  we 
saw,  goes  into  the  Castle  with  £milia,  ^^tobe  butowed^^  that  he  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  asking  Desdemona  to  intercede  for  him  with  Othello.  But 
'^  to  be  bestowed*'  may  mean  to  haye  apartments  there — and  he  may  have 
been  living  in  the  Castle  for  several  days,  with  or  without  Othello's  know- 
ledge, before  that  short  Scene  which  you  have  just  now  quoted. 

NORTH. 

Living  in  the  Castle  for  several  days  I  With  or  without  Othello's  know- 
ledge !  Prodigious !  All  that  Cassio  asked  was,  **  the  advantage  of  some 
brief  discourse  f^  and,  that  he  might  have  that  advantage,  Emilia  gave  him 
apartments  in  the  Castle !  And  there  we  may  suppose  him  living  at  rack 
and  manger,  lying  perdu  in  the  Governor's  House  I  Emilia  was  a  queer 
customer  enough,  but  she  could  hardly  have  taken  upon  herself  the  responsi- 
bility of  secreting  a  man  under  the  same  roof  with  Desdemona,  without  the 
aanc^n  of  her  Austress — and  if  with  her  sanction,  what  must  we  think  of  the 
^*  gentle  Lady  married  to  the  Moor  ?"  Talboys,  you  are  quizzing  the  old 
Gentleman. 

TALBOTS. 

I  give  it  up. 

NORTH. 

The  short  Scene  I  quoted,  then,  immediately  follows  the  preceding— in  time ; 
and  that  short  Scene  is  manifestly  introduced  by  Shakspeare,  merely  to  get 
Othello  out  on  the  ramparts  with  lago,  thai  lago  may  bring  the  Moor 
"  plump  on  Cassio  soliciting  his  wife."   Scene  Third  of  Act  III.  I    Unfurl. 

TALBOYS. 

Ay,  ay,  sir.    Scene  Third  of  Act  III,    That  is  the  Scene  of  Scenes. 

NORTH. 

Scene  Tburd  of  Act  III.,  accordingly,  shows  us  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and 
Emilia  before  the  Castle— and  while  Cassio  is  "soliciting  his  wife"—"  enter 
Othello  and  lago  at  a  distance." 

^  EmUia,  Madam,  here  oomet 

My  Lord. 
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Canto,  Madam,  111  take  my  leaTe. 

De$d€nu>na.  Why  stay, 

And  hear  me  speak. 

Ccuiio,    Madam,  not  now*;  I  am  tery  Ul  at  eate — 
Unfit  for  mine  own  porpoiea. 

I>e$d€mona.    WeU^well— 
Do  yonr  diforetion.  [EaU  CiKio." 

Down  to  this  exit  of  Cassio,  we  are  on  the  momfaig  or  forenoon  of  the  Second 
Day  at  Cyprus.  Every]  wwd  said  proyes  we  are.  Cassio's  parting  words 
prove  it  "  Madam,  not  naw—Vm  veir  ill  at  ease— nnfit  for  my  own  pur- 
poses.^* He  had  beien  np  all  night — ^had  been  dnmk— cashiered.  He  sees 
Othello  condng  —  his  heart  sinks  —  and  he  retreats  in  shame  and  fear— 
«(  nnfit  for  his  own  pniposes." 

TALBOTS. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

In  Scene  Tknt  of  Act  DI.,  Emilia  teUs  Cassio  that  she  will  do  a  paiticiilar 
thing — do  it  of  course — auamprimum — as  a  thing  that  requires  no  delay,  and 
demands  haste — and  in  Scene  m.  she  appears  having  done  it  In  Scene  First 
she  tells  Cassio  that  she  will  bring  him  to  speak  with  Desdemona  about 
his  replacement — ^and  in  Scene  TMrd,  before  the  Castle,  we  find  that  she 
has  done  this.  The  opportunity  came  immediately — it  was  made  to  her  hand 
— all  that  was  necessary  was  that  Othello  should  not  be  present— and  lie  was 
not  present.  He  had  gone  out  on  business.  Now  was  just  the  nick  of  time 
for  Cassio  to  bespeak  Desdemona^s  intercession,  and  now  was  jnst  the  aii^of 
time  on  which  that  intercession  was  by  him  bespoken.  Nothing  could  be  more 
nicely  critical  or  opportone. 

TALBOTS. 

Between  ns,  sir,  we  have  tied  down  Scene  m.  of  Act  Third  to  tiie  Fore- 
noon of  the  Second  Day  at  Cyiunu. 

NOBTE. 

We  have  tied  down  Shakspeare  thus  far  to  SncmT  TmE  at  Cttsits— and 
to  Short  Time  we  shall  tie  him  down  till  the  Cataatr^[»he.  OxBSUiO  hub* 
PEBED  Desdemona  that  vebt  nio&t. 

TAUIOTS. 

No— no—no.    Impossible. 

NOBin. 

Inevitably— and  of  a  dead  certamty. 

TALBOTS. 

How— how,  sir? 

NOBTH. 

Why  will  an  Eagle  be  an  Owl? 

TALBOTS. 

A  compliment  and  a  banter — 

NOBTH. 

Why,  you  Owl  I  we  have  just  seen  Cassio  slink  away— all  is  plidn  sailing: 
now— TiJboys — for  lago  by  four  words  seals  her  doom. 
*"  Ha/  lUkemtAati 
(MheUo.    What  dost  thou  say  I 
la^.    Nothing,  xny  lord  :  or  if— I  know  not  what. 
OtkeUo,    Was  not  that  Caseio  parted  from  my  wife ! 
lago.    Cassio,  my  Lord !    No,  sure ;  I  cannot  think  it. 
That  he  would  steal  away  to  guiUy-likc 
Seeing  you  coming.** 

Mark  what  follows— there  is  not  a  moment  of  Intermission  in  ^e  Action 
down  to  end  of  this  Scene  Third  of  Act  Third,  which  you  well  call  the  Scene 
of  Scenes,  by  which  time  Othello  has  been  coovinced  of  Desdemona's  gulH^ 
and  has  resolved  on  her  Death  and  Cassio's. 

TALBOYS. 

Not  a  moment  of  intermission  I    Let's  look  to  it— if  it  indeed  be  so- 
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See— hear  Desdemona  pleading  for  Cassio— see,  hear  Oihelle  Mnring— ^  Not 
now,  sweet  Desdemona  ;^'  and  then  again — ^^  Prythee,  no  more :  let  him  come 
wben  he  wilWI  will  deny  thee  nothing."    And  again-^ 
^  I  will  deDy  thee  nothmg; 
Whefeon,  I  do  beeeech  thee,  grant  me  tibie, 
To  leave  me  bat  a  httle  to  atyielt 
Dt$.  6haU  I  deay  yon!  no:  Favewell,  my  lord. 

Tnm  over  leaf  after  leaf-— without  allowing  yourself  to  read  thai  dieadM  cxA' 
loqny  between  the  Victim  and  his  Destroyer— bat  letting  it  glimmer  luridly 
by — tni  Desdemona  comes  back— and  Othello,  under  tiie  power  of  the  Angel 
InnocencOi  ezclaim&— 

^  If  she  be  flUse,  0,  then  hearen  mocks  itself  1— 
lOlnotbeUeTeit.** 

TALBOTS. 

I  behold  her!  I  hear  her  voice—"  gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  hi 
woman." 

.^  Why  is  yonr  qpeeoh  so  faint?  are  yon  not  well! 
Otk,  I  haTo  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  hen.** 
She  drops  that  fatal  handkerchief— 

^  I  am  Tery  sorry  thai  yen  ave  not  well.** 
What  touclnng  words!    They  go  out  together— ignorant  she  that  her  hus- 
band hath  heartache,  worse  than  any  headache — 

KORTH. 

Both  to  be  effectually  cured  that  night  by— bleeding. 

TALBOTS. 

Bjr  bleedhig? 

NOBTV. 

Yon  Owl— yea. 

TAIAOVB. 

A  SBddeB  though  strikes  me,  sir.    DesdeMona  has  said  to  Othello*- 

^  Yonr  dinner,  and  the  generous  Islanders 
By  yon  inyited,  do  attend  yonr  presenee.'* 

How's  this  ?    This  looks  like  long  tune— 

J^ORTH. 

It  may  look  like  what  it  chooses— but  we  have  prm)ed  that  we  are  now  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  Second  Day  at  Cyprus. 

TALBOTS. 

Would  it  not  have  been  treating  them  too  imeeremoniously  to  have  sent 
round  the  cards  of  invitation  only  the  night  before  ?  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  they  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  not  less  than  a  week's 
invitation  to  dinner  at  Cyprus.  In  Glasgow  it  is  commonly  three  weeks.  And 
why  *^  generous  t^  Because  they,  the  Islanders,  have  givea  a  series  of  splen- 
did entertainments  to  Othello  and  his  Bride. 

KORTH. 

No  Bonsenie,  sir.  Otiidlo  had  done  wMyou  or  I  would  have  done,  had 
dther  of  us  been  Governor  of  Cyprus.  £Le  had  invited  the  ^  gefieross 
Islanders,"  immediately  on  his  landing,  to  dine  at  t^  Castle  '*  next  day." 
Had  he  not  done  so,  be  had  been  a  hunks.  ^^  Generous,"  you  know,  as  weU 
as  I  do,  means  high-bom— men  of  bbrth^not  generous  of  entertainments. 

TALBOTS. 

True,  too.    But  how  comes  it  to  be  the  dinner  hour? 

NORTH. 

People  dined  in  those  days,  all  England  over,  about  eleven  a.m.— probablv 
they  dmed  stiU  earlier  in  the  unfashionable  region  of  Cyprus.  You  are  still 
hankering  after  the  heresy  of  long  time— but  no  mora  of  that  lunr— let  us 
keep  to  our  demonatration  of  short  tune— by-a&d-by  you  shall  see  the  Gentle- 
man with  the  Scythe— the  Scythian  at  full  swing— as  long  as  yourself.  -^ 
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TALBOTB. 

I  sit  oorreetod.    Go  on. 

NOSTH. 

Othello  and  Desdemonii  have  jost  gone  out— to  do  the  honours  at  the  Din- 
ner Ti^le  to  the  generous  Islanders.  He  most  have  been  a  strange  Chairmaii 
—for  though  not  yet  absolutely  mad,  his  soul  was  sorely  dianged.  Perhaps 
he  made  some  i4)ology,  and  was  not  at  that  Dinner  at  aU— pwhaps  it  was 
never  eaten — ^bnt  we  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  little  while ;  and  En^lia,  who 
remains  behind;  picks  up  the  fatal  handkerchief,  and,  with  a  strange  wilMness, 
or  worse,  says — 

''  I'll  hare  the  work  ta'en  oat. 
And  giToH  lago.'* 

lago  snatches  it  from  her— and  in  soliloquy  says — 

**  I  will  in  C&ssio's  lodgings  lose  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it." 

'^  This  may  do  something, — 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  the  p<^son  : 
Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natores,  poisons, 
Which  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste  ; 
Bat,  with  a  little,  act  upon  the  blood, 
Bum  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. — I  did  say  so  : — 

Enter  Othbixo. 
Look  I  where  he  comes  !  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  Ihe  world. 
Shall  cTer  medicine  thee  to  that  sieeet  deep 
Wkick  thou  ow'd$t  yetterday:* 

Then  follows,  without  break,  all  the  rest  of  this  dreadful  Third  Scene.  The 
first  dose  of  the  poison — the  second,  and  third,  and  fourth — are  all  g^ven  on 
one  and  the  same  day.  The  mineral  has  gnawed  through  all  the  coats  of  the 
stomach — and  He  /mm  swam  to  murder  Her—9M  in  one  day.  We  have  lago's 
word  for  it.  Yesterday  his  sleep  was  sweet — how  happy  he  was  then  we  can 
ima^e— how  miserable  he  is  tuho  we  see— *^  what  a  difference  to  Am,"  and 
in  hmi,  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  I 

^O, blood!  lago, blood! 

*  •  « 

Now  by  yond'  marble  heaven, 

In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  tow, 

I  here  engage  my  words. 

logo.    Do  not  rise  yet.  [Kn«d$. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  ! 
Yon  elements,  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witness,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up. 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart. 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  service  !    Let  him  command. 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse. 
What  bloody  work  soever." 

TALBOTS. 

Thon  Great  original  Short-Timeist !    Unanswerable  art  Thoa.    Bat  let  ns 
look  at  the  close  of  this  dreadful  Third  Act 
Otkdlo.    I  greet  thy  love. 
Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bonnteoosy 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  toH : 
Within  tkete  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say. 
That  Cassio's  not  alive. 

lapo.    My  friend  is  dead ;  'tis  done- at  your  request : 
But  let  her  live. 

Othdlo,    Damn  her,  lewd  minx  !  0,  damn  her ! 
Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw, 
To  fdmish  me  vrith  some  swift  means  of  death 
•  To  the  ftor  devil.    Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant, 

/o^    I  am  your  ovm  for  ever. 
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In  three  da3rs— at  the  longest— for  Cassio ;— bat  lago  understood,  and  did  it 
that  very  night.  And  swift  means  of  death  for  the  faur  deyil  were  in  OtheAlo^s 
own  hands— ay — ^he  smothered  her  that  night  to  a  dead  certainty — a  dead 
certainty  at  last— though  his  hands  seem  to  have  faltered. 

NOBTH. 

In  the  next  Scene — Scene  lY.— we  find  Desdemona  anxions  about  the  loss 
of  the  handkerchief,  but  still  totally  unapprehensive  of  the  Moor's  jealousy — 

•  Who — ^he  ?    I  think  the  boo,  where  he  was  bom, 
Drew  all  such  humoura  from  him." 

Othello  enters,  saying,  "  Well,  my  good  Lady,"— and  mutters  aside,  "  Oh  I 
hardness  to  dissemble" — and  very  ill  he  does  dissemble,  for  he  leaves  Desde- 
mona and  Emilia  amazed  at  his  mad  deportment,  the  latter  exclaiming — ^^  Is 
not  this  man  jealous?  "  lago  had  told  Othello  of  Casslo*s  possessing  the  hand- 
kerchief in  toe  previous  Scene,  and  Othello  takes  the  first  opportanity,  that 
same  aJUmoon^  to  ascertain  for  himself  whether  she  had  parted  with  it. 
Would  he  have  let  an  hour  elapse  before  making  the  inquiry  ?  Can  it  be  for 
a  moment  imagined  that  he  passed  days  and  nights  with  Desdemona  without 
attempting  to  sound  her  regarding  this  most  pregnant  proof  of  her  guilt  ? 
This  Scene  concludes  the  Third  Act — and  the  time  is  tiot  long  after  dmna-, 

TALBOY8. 

All  this  heingpravedy  it  is  unnecessary  to  scrutinise  the  consecution  of  the 
Scenes  of  Acts  Fourth  and  Fifth — lagoi's  worh  is  done^one  day  has  sufilced — 
and  what  folly  to  bring  in  long  time  after  this — when  his  presence  would  have 
been  unsupportable— had  it  not  been  impossible.    Death  must  follow  doom. 

NORTH. 

Death  must  follow  doom.  In  these  four  words  you  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  time.  Long  time  seemed  necessary  po  change  Othello  into  a  mur- 
derer—and all  the  world  but  you  and  I  believe  that  long  time  there  was ;  but 
you  and  I  know  better— and  have  demonstrated  short  time — for  at  the  end  of 
the  ^^  dreadful  Third  Act"  Othello  is  a  murderer— and  what  matters  it  now 
when  he  really  seized  the  pillow  to  smother  her,  or  unsheathed  the  knife? 

TALBOTS. 

It  matters  not  a  jot.  But  he  did  the  deed  that  same  night— or  he  had  not 
been  Othello. 

NORTH. 

There  again— or  he  **  had  not  been  OtheOo,^^  In  these  four  words,  you 
have  settled  the  question  of  time — ^now  and  for  ever. 

TALBOTS. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  words,  sir,  to  seek  to  prove  by  the  consecution  of 
the  Scenes  in  Acts  Fourth  and  Fifth— though  nothing  could  be  easier— that 
he  did  murder  her  that  very  night. 

NORTH. 

Very  few  will  suffice.  Act.  lY.  begins  a  little  before  supper-time.  Bianca 
enters  in  Scene  I.  inviting  Cassio  to  supper—"  An  you'll  come  to  supper  to- 
night,  you  may."  If  anything  were  wanting  to  connect  the  closing  Scene  of 
Act  In.  with  this  opening  Scene  of  Act  lY.  it  is  fully  supplied  by  Bianca, 
who  at  the  end  of  Act  III.  gets  the  handkerchief,  in  order  that  she  may  copy 
it,  and  in  the  scene  of  this  Iv th  Act,  comes  back  in  a  fury.  "  Let  the  devil 
and  his  dam  haunt  you — ^what  did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief  you 
iS^y^  m^  even  now  f  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it"  Cassio  had  given  it  to  her 
a  little  after  dinner,  and  Bianca,  inviting  him  to  supper,  says  he  had  given  it 
to  her  BYEN  NOW.  This  Scene  I.  of  Act  lY.  ends  with  Othello's  invitation 
to  the  newly  arrived  Lodovico— "  I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together." 
Scene  11.  comprehends  the  interview  between  Othello  and  Emilia ;  Othello 
and  Desdemoni^— Desdemona,  Emilia  and  lago.  The  whole  do  not  occupy 
an  hour  of  time — ^they  follow  one  another  naturally,  and  the  action  is  con- 
tinuous. Scene  III.  shows  Lodovico  and  the  Noble  Yenetians  still  at  the 
Castle— but  now  it  is  after  supper.  Lodovico  is  departing— 
^  I  do  beteeoh  joa,  sir,  trouble  yoanelf  no  fSvtker. 
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OAeUo.    OpacdoBM;*fewyi<laM0OOdUvmlk. 
OPawiflBMnil 
Dftdewuma.  My  Lq(4! 

OtMello.  Gtt^MtobcdoMtke  iMiUna,  IwUlh^  returned  fortitmtJC* 

Desdemona  obeys— the  bed-scene  firilowp    and  she  is  murdered.    What  say 
yon,  Sewafd? 

•CWAED. 

«« I  say  ditto  to  Mr  Bnrke." 

KOBTH. 

BnUer? 

BUIXSB* 

I  say  ditto  to  Mr  North. 

^^  NOSTH. 

Why  have  both  of  you  been  so  silent? 

SEWABD. 

I  knew  it  all  beHvre. 

TALBOTS. 

What  a  bonnoer  I 

BUIXEB. 

I  nerer  speak  when  I  am  bnsking  Flies.  There's  a  ProflBSBor  fbryQii--(six 
red  and  six  black)— piretty  full  in  the  body— long- winged— liker  eagle  than 
insect— shaiper  than  needle— and  with  barb  "  mextricable  as  the  gored  lion's 
bite.'*    Lmdi-gong.    To  the  Deeside. 

NORTH. 

Verdict :  Dbsdemona  Mxtbdebed  bt  Othello  on  the  Beoond  Kiort 
IN  Cypbus. 


Scbve  m.— 2)«ia^. 

Time— il/  mnd  ofitr  Lunch, 

NoBTH — ^Talbots — Skwabd — Bulleb. 

sroBTH. 
Having  demonstrated  Sbobt  Tofs  at  Ctfrits,  letns  no«r,  if  it  please  yov, 
gentlemen,  show  forth  Long  Time  at  Oypbus. 

TALBOYB. 

With  all  our  heart    We  bave  d^MiMiirata/ the  one,  let  «s  «Aot9>Sprll  the 

other. 

NOBTH. 

And  as,  in  oar  Demonstration  oi  Short  Time,  we  kept  Long  Time  out  of 
sight— excluded  him  from  the  Tent— 

BITIXEB.  • 

Pardon  me,  air.    I  for  one  was  beginning  to  feel  his  inflnenoe. 

IfOfiTH. 

How? 

BUZXBB. 

Li  thai  oontraction  and  expanaion  of  the  jaws  denoted  by  thai  moai 
expressiye  and  charaoteosiic  word  Yawn  ;  for  Seward  and  I  wen  but 
listeners. 

NOBm. 

I  don't  heikfwt  yon  heard  one  word. 

BUIXBB. 

I  did— several ;  and  spoiled  a  promlsmg  Pafaner  in  idly  tiying  to  andii 
yonr  discourse  ai  the  interesting  pobut  of  quarrel— jost  as  yoa,  sir,  threw 
yourself  back  on  yonr  Swing,  with  an  angnr  jeric,  and  Talbm  stuied  Bp> 
*^  like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas  reoMmd,"  endangenng  the  stability  of  the  Tent 
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iKmix. 
My  deir  Xilbojs,  I  was  ttyisg  to  yon,  wlien  rnddy  interrnpted  by  Btilla*^ 
that  as  in  our  demonstratiofi  <^  Short  Time  at  Cyprns,  we,  purposely  and 
determinedly,  and  wisely  kept  Long  Time  out  of  sight,  on  account  of  the  inex- 
tricable perplexity  and  comusion  that  would  otherwise  have  involved  the 
argument,  so  now  let  us,  in  showing  forth  Long  Time  at  Cyprus,  keep  out 
of  sight  Short— and  then  shall  we  finally  have  before  our  ken  Two  Tiues 
at  Cyprus,  each  firmly  established  on  its  own  ground — and  imperiously  de- 
manding of  the  Critics  of  this  great  Tragedy— Beconcilement.  Reconcilement  it 
may  be  beyond  their  power  to  give— but  lei  them  first  see  the  Great  Fact 
which  not  one  of  the  whole  set  have  seen^HAKD  in  hakd  oks  Day  A2a> 
TTNASSiGKED  Wesks  I    The  couditiou  is  altogether  anomalous — 

TALBOYS. 

A  Day  or  the  calendak,  and  a  Month  of  the  calendab  I  No  human 
aoid  ewm  dreams  of  the  dreadful  sayings  and  doings  idl  coming  off  in  a  day  t 
till  he  looks— UU  he  is  made  to  look— as  we  have  made  Seward  aad  Bnller 
to  look— 4br  tiMy  heard  every  word  we  said— and  finds  himself  nailed  by  Act 
and  Scene. 

NORTH. 

To  some  fifteen  hoxtrs. 

BUIXEB. 

I  thought  you  were  going  to  show  forth  Long  Time  at  Cyprus. 

north. 
Why,  there  it  is,  staring  you  in  the  fece  everywhere— you  may  see  it  with 
your  eyes  shut— and  as  most  pe(^  read  with  th^  eyes  shut,  they  see  it— and 
they  see  it  only— while — 

buller. 
Why,  sir,  since  you  wonH  get  on  a  little  faster,  Talboys  and  I  must  be 
Ushers  to  Long  Time. 

NORTH. 
B^-4[0. 

TALBOYS. 

Long  Hme  cunningly  insinuates  itself,  serpentwlse,  throughout  Desde- 
mona*s  first  recorded  conversation  with  Cassio,  at  the  beginning  of  Scene 
m..  Act  m.— the  "  Dreadful  Scene."    Thus— 

"  Assure  thee, 

If  I  do  TOW  a  friendship,  I'll  perform  it 

To  the  last  article  :  my  lord  shall  neTer  rest ; 

111  watoh  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patienoe  ; 

His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shzifit ; 

ni  intermingle  eyerything  he  does 

With  Cassio's  suit :  Therefore  be  mezry,  Cassio ; 

For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 

Than  give  thy  cause  away.*' 

This  pomts  to  a  protracted  time  in  the  future— and  though  announcing  an  inten- 
tion merely,  yet  somehow  it  leaves  an  impression  that  Desdemona  carries  her 
intention  mto  effect— that  she  does  **  watch  him  tame,"  does  make  his  ^^  bed 
seem  a  school"— does  "  intermingle  everything  she  does  with  Cassio's  suit." 
!Die  passage  i^ecarred  to  my  mind,  I  recollect,  when  ^ou  first  hinted  to  me 
the  question  <tf  tune;  and  no  doubt  it  tells  so  cm  the  nunds  of  many — 

NOSTH. 

Inconsiderate  people. 

TALBOYS. 

All  people  are  more  or  less  inconsiderate,  sir. 

NORTH. 

True. 

TALBOYS. 

Then  Desdemona  says — 

*  How  now,  my  lord  ! 

I  hare  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 

A  man  that  languuh€$  in  your  di^hcuureJ* 
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I  cannot  listen  to  that  line,  even  now,  without  a  feeling  of  the  heart-8ickne» 
of  protracted  time — *^  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick" — languishes  f  erea 
unto  death.    I  think  of  that  fine  line  in  Wordsworth — 

"  So  fades — so  Umguitka'-gtown  dim,  and  dies," 

SEWARD. 

Pool 

NORTH. 

Seward,  the  remark  is  a  fine  one. 

TALBOTS. 

Far  on  in  this  Scene,  Othello  says  to  lago— 

'^  If  more  thoa  dost  peroeiye,  let  me  know  more  : 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  obserre." 

lago  has  not  said  that  he  had  perceived  anything,  but  Othello,  greatly  dis- 
turbed, speaks  as  if  lago  had  said  that  he  had  perceived  a  good  deal ;  and  we 
might  believe  that  they  had  been  a  long  time  at  Cyprus.  Othello  then  says — 

"  This  honest  creature,  doubtless, 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds." 

In  all  this,  sir,  we  surely  have  a  feeling  of  longish  time. 

SEWARD. 

Poo! 

KORTH. 

Heed  him  not— English  manners.    We  have— 

TAJLBOTS. 

^  O  curse  of  marriage  I 
That  we  can  call  those  delicate  creatures  ours — 
And  not  their  appetites." 

This  is  the  language  of  a  some  time  married  man— not  of  a  man  the  momiog 
after  his  nuptials. 

NORTH. 

Tlie  Handkerchief. 

TALBOTS. 

Ay— Emilia's  words. 

^  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin  ; 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  fVom  the  Moor— ^ 
Mx  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  steal  it ;  but  she  so  lores  the  token, 
(For  he  coi\jur*d  her,  she  would  ever  keep  it,) 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her, 
To  kiss,  and  talk  to." 

Here  we  have  long  time,  and  no  mistake.  lago  has  wooed  her  to  steal  it  a 
hundred  times  I    When  and  where  ?    Since  their  arrival  at  Cyprus. 

SEWARD. 

I  don't  know  that. 

TALBOTS. 

Nor  do  I.  But  I  say  the  words  naturally  give  us  the  impression  of  long 
time.  In  none  of  his  soliloquies  at  Venice,  or  at  Cyprus  on  their  first  arrival, 
has  lago  once  mentioned  that  Handkerchief  as  the  chief  instrument  of  bis 
wicked  design— and  therefore  Emilia's  words  imply  weeks  at  Cyprus, — 

**  What  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  same  handkerchief! 

logo.  What  handkerchief  t 

Emilia.    Why,  that  the  Moor  fint  gave  to  Desdemona ; 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal." 


Oo  on. 


NORTH. 
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TALBOY8. 
**  What  sense  hftd  I  of  her  stolen  honrs  of  lust  t 
I  SAW  it  not — thought  it  not — ^it  h»rm*d  not  me — 
/  iUpt  the  nejBt  night  well — was  free  and  merry  ; 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips." 

Next  night— night  after  night— many  nighta— many  wedded  nights— long 
time  at  Cypms. 

NORTH. 

And  then  Cassio's  dream. 

TALB0Y8. 

"  I  lay  with  CassicK— te(«fy."  Where,  but  at  Cypms  ?  "  Cursed  fate  I  that 
gave  thee  to  the  Moor.^^ 

Of  that  by-and-by. 

Of  that  now.    What? 

By-and-by. 

NORTH. 

Better  be  a  dumb  dog,  Seward,  than  snarl  so. 

TALBOYS. 

And  on  Othello  going  off  in  a  rage  about  the  handkerchief— what  saith 
Desdemona? — 

*'/  ne'er  iaw  tkii  be/are." 
These  few  words  are  full  charged  with  long  time. 

NORTH. 

They  are.  And  Emilia's-"  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man." 
True,  that  is  a  kind  of  general  reflection— but  a  most  foolish  general  reflec- 
tion indeed,  if  made  to  a  Wife  weeping  at  her  husband's  harshness  the  day 
after  marriage. 

TALBOYS. 

Emilia's  "  year  or  two  "  cannot  mean  one  day — it  implies  weeks— or  months. 
Desdemona  then  says, — 

**  Something,  sure,  of  state, 
Either  from  Venice,  or  some  unhatch'd  practioe,"  &c. 
Does  not  that  look  like  long  time  at  Cyprus  ?    Unlike  the  language  of  one 
who  had  herself  arrived  at  Cyprus  from  Venice  but  the  day  before.    And  in 
continuation,  Desdemona's 

**  Nay,  we  most  think,  men  are  not  gods  ; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  snch  obserrances 
JtJU  the  bridal:' 
And  that  thought  brings  sudden  comfort  to  poor  Desdemona,  who  says 
sweetly — 

^  Beshrew  me  mnoh,  Emilia, 
I  was  (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am,) 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul ; 
But  now,  I  find,  I  had  subom'd  the  witness^ 
And  he's  indited  fklsely." 

That  i&— why  did  I,  a  married  woman  some  months  old,  fbrget  that  the  honey- 
moon is  gone,  and  that  my  Othello,  hero  as  he  is,  is  now— not  a  Bridegroom 
— ^but  a  husband  ?    '^  Men  are  not  gods." 

NORTH. 

And  Bianca  ?    She's  a  puzzler. 

TALBOYS. 

A  puzzler,  and  something  more. 

''  Bianco.    Sate  you,  friend  Cassio  ! 

Cbmo.  What  make  you  fh>m  home  t 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  most  fair  Biaaoa  t 
Ifkitb,  sweet  lore,  I  was  ooming  to  your  honu. 
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Bianea,    And  I  wm  fong  to  yonr  lodgingi  Ctasio. 
What !  keep  »week  ^wmy  t  se?ea diyt  ftadnig^? 
Ei^  seere  elghi  lioiin  I    And  kflreo^  tbunt  knKS, 
More  tedious  thaa  the  dial  eifl^  Mafft  tiBM  I 

0  weary  reckoning  I 

CoMtio.  Pardon  me,  Bianca ; 

1  hare  this  wliHe  witii  leaden  thon^te  been  pressed ; 
Bat  I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate  time, 
Strike  off  the  score  of  i  ~ 


Here  the  reproaches  of  Bianca  to  Cassio  develop  long  time.    For,  besides  his 
week's  absence  from  her  house,  there  is  implied  the  preceding  time  necessary 
for  contracting  and  halntnallj  canTing  on  the  illidt  attachment.    Binca  is  a 
Cyprus  householder;  Cassio  sups  at  her  house;  his  intimacy,  whidh  has 
various  expressions  of  continuance,  has  been  formed  with  her  tiiere ;  he  has 
found  her,  and  grown  acquidnted  with  her  there,  not  at  Venioe.    I  know  it 
has  been  suggested  that  she  was  his  mistress  at  Venice — that  she  came  with 
the  squadron  from  Venice ;  and  that  her  last  cohabitation  with  Cassio  had 
taken  place  in  Venice  about  a  week  ago — but  for  believing  this  there  is  here 
not  the  slightest  ground.     *^What!  keep  a  week  away?"  would  be  a 
strange  exclamation,  indeed,  from  one  who  knew  that  he  had  been  but  a  day 
on  shore—had  landed  along  with  herself  yesterday  from  the  same  sh^i— and 
had  been  a  week  cooped  up  from  her  in  a  separate  berth.  And  Bianca,  seaog 
the  handkerchief,  and  bemg  told  to  **  take  me  this  work  out,"  cries — 
^'  0  Cassio !  whence  came  this ! 
This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend. 
To  iheftU  absence  now  I  fed  a  ca'Mc^* 
^'  To  the  felt  absence,"  Eight  score  eight  hours  I  the  cause  ?    Some  new 
mistress  at  Cyprus — not  forced  separation  at  sea. 

NOKTH. 

Then,  Talboys,  in  Act  IV.,  Scene  L,  Othello  is  listening  to  the  conv^sation 
of  lago  and  Cassio,  which  he  believes  relates  to  his  wife.    lago  says — 

^'  ^e  giyes  it  out  that  you  shall  marry  her ; 
Do  you  intend  it ! 
Vassio,    Ha !  ha !  ha  I 

Othello.  Do  you  triumph^  Roman  I    Do  yon  trini^h  I 
logo.    Faith  !  the  cry  goes,  that  you  shcUl  marry  her, 
Catfio,    IVythee,  say  true. 
logo.    I  am  a  yery  yillain  else. 
Othello*    Haye  you  scored  me  !    Well.** 

That  is,  have  you  marked  me  for  destruction,  in  order  that  you  may  marry 
my  wife?  Othello  believes  that  Cassio  is  said  to  entertain  an  intention  of 
marrying  Desdemona,  and  infers  that,  as  a  preliminary,  he  must  be  pat  out 
of  the  way.  This  on  the  first  day  after  marriage?  Wo,  surely— long  time 
at  Cyprus. 

TALBOYS. 

lago  says  to  Cassio, 

"  My  Lord  is  fkllen  into  an  epilepsy : 
This  is  his  second  fit :  he  had  one  yesterday, 

Cktmo,    Rnh  him  abont  the  tem^s. 

laao.  No,  fi>rbear ; 

The  lethargy  must  haye  his  quiet  course : 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth  ;  and,  by-and-by. 
Breaks  out  to  sayage  madness." 

This  is  a  lie— but  Cassio  believes  it.  Cassio  could  not  have  believed  it,  and 
therefore  lago  would  not  have  told  it,  had  "yesterday"  been  the  day  of  the 
triumphant,  joyful,  and  happy  arrival  at  Cyprus.  Assuredly,  Cassio  knew 
that  Othello  had  had  no  fit  (^  day ;  that  day  he  was  Othello's  lieutenant— 
lago  but  his  Ancient— and  lago  ccnild  know  nothing  of  any  fits  that  Cassio 
'-new  not  of— therefore— Long  Time. 
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NOSTB. 

'^  For  I  win  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  aad  when, 
He  hath — and  is  again  to—" 
He  does  so— and  Othello  befieves  what  he  hears  Cassio  tell  of  Bianca  to  be 
of  D^emona.    Madness  any  way  we  take  it— but  madness  possible  only — 
on  long  time  at  Cypnis. 

TALBOYS. 

Then,  sir,  the  trompet  announcing  the  arrival  of  LodoTico  from  Venice,  at 
the  close  of  Iago*s  and  OtheBo^s  mnrderons  coUoqny,  and  Lodoyico  gtying 
OtheUo  a  packet  containing — ^his  recall ! 

^  They  do  command  him  home. 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  goremment." 
What  are  we  to  make  of  that  ? 

KORTH. 

The  Keeall,  except  after  considerable  time,  wonld  make  the  policy  of  the 
Senate  frivolous— a  thing  Shakspeare  never  does,  for  the  greatness  of  poli- 
tical movements  lies  everywhere  for  a  support  to  the  strength  and  power 
€f  his  tragical  foble.  Half  that  we  know  of  Othello  out  of  the  Scenes  is, 
that  he  is  the  tmsted  General  of  the  Senate.  What  gravity  his  esteem  with 
j(m  derives  hence,  and  can  we  bear  to  think  of  him  superseded  without 
csiee  ?  Had  Lodovico,  who  brings  the  new  commission,  set  off  the  day 
after  Othello  from  Venice?  No.  Ton  imagine  an  intercourse,  which  has 
required  time,  between  Othello,  since  his  appointment,  and  the  Senate. 
Why,  m  all  the  world,  do  they  thus  suddenly  depose  him,  and  put  Cassio  in 
his  pUce  ?  Too  cannot  well  think  that  the  very  n^t  measure  of  the  Senate^ 
after  entrusting  the  command  of  Cyprus,  their  principal  Island,  to  their  most 
tried  General,  in  most  {)eriIous  and  critical  times,  was  to  displace  him  ere 
they  hear  a  word  from  hhn.  They  have  not  had  time  to  know  that  the 
Tttridah  Fleet  \s  wrecked  and  scattered,  unless  they  sit  behind  Scenes  in  the 
Green-Foonu 

TALB0T9. 

We  nnst  conclude  that  the  Senate  must  give  weeks  or  months  to  this 
Neir  Governor  ere  interfering  with  him. — ^To  recall  him  before  they  know  he 
has  reached  Cyprus— nay,  to  send  a  ship  after  him  next  day— or  a  day  or  two 
following  his  departure  —  would  make  these  ^*  most  potent,  grave,  and 
reverend  Signors,"  enigmas,  and  the  Doge  an  Idiot.  What  though  a  steamer 
had  brought  tidhigs  back  to  Venice  that  the  Turks  had  been  "banged"  and 
*^  drowned?"  That  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  order  Othello  back  before  he 
could  have  wen  set  his  foot  on  shore,  or  taken  more  than  a  look  at  the  state 
of  the  fortifications,  in  case  the  Ottoman  should  fit  out  another  fleet. 

NORTH. 

Then  mark  Lodovico's  language.  He  asks,  seeing  Othello  strike  his  wife— 
as  weU  he  may—"  Is  it  his  use?^*  Or  did  the  letters  "  work  upon  his  blood, 
and  new-create  this  fault  ?"  And  lago  answers,  "  It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to 
speak  what  I  have  seen  and  known,^^  Lodovico  says,  "The  noble  Moor, 
whom  our  Senate  call  all  in  all  sufficient."  Then  they  have  not  quarreUed 
with  him,  at  least— nor  lost  their  good  opinion  of  hhn  I  lago  answers,  "He 
Is  much  dianged?"  What,  fai  a  day  ?  And  agiun— "  It  is  not  honesty  m  me 
to  n>eak  what  I  have  seen  and  known."  What,  in  a  day?  Lodovico  comes 
evidently  to  Othello  after  a  long  separation — such  as  affords  room  for  a  moral 

transformation ;  and  lago's  words lies  as  they  are — and  seen  to  be  lies 

by  the  most  unthinking  person— yet  refer  to  much  ^at  has  passed  in  an 
ample  time — to  a  contmued  course  of  procedure. 

NORTH. 

But  in  all  the  Play,  notldng  is  so  conclusive  of  long  time  as  the  Second 
Scene  of  the  Thhd  Act. 

*  OtheUo.    Ton  have  seen  nothing,  then  f 
JMluK    Nor  ever  hea^ ;  nor  erer  did  snspeet. 
OUMo*    YtSy  yon  hare  seen  CasBiQ  and  she  together. 
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BmUia,  Bat  then  I  saw  no  hftrm  ;  and  then  I  heard 
Each  syllable,  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

OAeUo.  What,  did  thej  never  whisper  t 
Emlia.  Nerer,  my  Lord. 

Othello,  Nor  send  yon  out  o'  the  way  I 
BmUia.  Nerer. 

Otkdlo.  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  glores,  her  mask,  nor  nothing  f 

Emilia*  Never,  my  Lord. 
OMlo,  That's  strange.** 

If  all  tbiB  relates  to  their  residence  at  Cjpms,  it  indicates  many  weeks. 

SEWARD. 

Ay — ^Ir. 

NORTH. 

What  wicked  whisper  was  that  ?    Did  yon  whisper,  Boiler  ? 

BULLER. 

No.  I  have  not  once  whispered  for  a  quarter  of  a  century— My  whispering 
days  have  long  been  over. 

NORTH. 

Then  a  word  about  Emilia.  ^^  I  prytbee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her,"  says 
Othello,  going  on  board  at  Venice,  to  lago.  In  the  slight  way  in  which  such 
arrangements  can  be  touched,  this  request  is  conclusive  evidence  to  Emilia's 
being  then^rs^  placed  about  Desdemona's  person.  It  has  no  sense  else ;  nor 
is  there  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  a  prior  acquaintance,  at  least  inti- 
macy. What  had  an  Ensign*s  wife  to  do  with  a  Nobleman's  daughter  ?  and 
now  she  is  attached  as  an  Attendant.  Now,  consider,  first,  Emilia's  charaetar. 
She  seems  not  very  principled,  not  very  chaste.  She  gives  you  the  notion  of  a 
tolerably  well-practised  Venetian  Wife.  Hear  lago's  opinion, who  suspects  her 
with  two  persons,  and  one  on  general  rumour.  Yet  how  strong  her  affection 
for  Desdemona,  and  her  faith  in  her  purity !  She  witnesses  for  her,  and  she 
dies  for  her  I  I  ask,  how  long  did  that  affection  and  that  opinion  take  to  grow  ? 
a  few  days  at  Venice^  and  a  week  while  they  were  sea-sick  aboard  ship  ? 
No.  Weeks — ^months.  A  sentle  lady  once  made  to  me  that  fine  remark, — 
**  Emilia  has  not  much  worth  in  herself,  but  is  raised  into  worth  by  her  contact 
with  Desdemona — into  heroic  worth !"  **  I  care  not  for  thy  sword — riL  make 
thee  known,  though  I  lost  twenty  lives.''  And  that  bodeful  ^^  Perchance,  lago, 
I  will  ne'er  go  home" !  what  does  it  mean  ?  but  a  dim  surmise,  or  a  dear, 
that  what  she  will  disclose  will  bring  the  death  upon  her  from  his  dagger,  which 
it  brings.  The  impure  dying  a  voluntary  martyr  for  the  pure  is  to  the  highest 
degree  affecting— is  the  very  manner  of  Shakspeare,  to  express  a  principal 
character  by  its  influence  on  subordinate  ones — has  ita  own  moral  sublimity : 
but  more  than  all,  for  our  purpose,  it  witnesses  time.  Love,  and  Faith,  and 
Fidelity,  won  from  her  in  whom  these  virtues  are  to  be  first  created  I 

SEWARD. 

Very  fine.    My  dear  sir,  you  are  not  angry  with  me  ? 

TAI30T8. 

Angry?  Not  he.    Look  on  his  face — how  mild! 

NORTH. 

Othello,  in  his  wrath,  calisEmilia  ^*a  doset-lock-and-key  of  villanous secrets : 
and  yet  she'll  kneel  and  pray ;  I  have  seen  her  do't."  Where  and  when  ?  It 
could  only  have  been  at  Cyprus ;  and  sudi  language  denotes  a  somewhat  long 
attendance  there  on  Desdemona. 

SEWARD. 

Ingenious—and  bett^  than  so. 

NORTH. 

"  Some  of  your  function,  mistress,"  renewed  to  Emilia — when,  after  con- 
versing with  Desdemona,  Othello  is  going  oat—is  his  treatment  of  one  whom  lie 
supposes  to  have  been  serviceable  to  his  wife's  and  Cassio's  amour*  W1mi«? 
There,  only  there,  in  Cyprus,  by  aU  witnessing,  palpably.  She  could  not 
befbre.  He  speaks  to  her  as  pr^eseumal  in  such  semces,  therefore  long  deal- 
ing in  them ;  but  this  all  respects  this  one  intrigiie,  not  her  previous  fife.  The 
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wicked  energy  of  the  forced  attribation  vanishes,  if  this  respects  anything  bnt 
her  lielpfolness  to  his  wife  and  her  paramour,  and  at  Cypms — ^there-— only 
there.  Nothing  points  to  a  farther  back  looking  sospicion.  lago's  "  thousand 
times  committed  **  can  only  lengthen  out  the  stay  at  Cyprus.  Othello  still 
believes  that  she  once  loved  him—that  she  has  fallen  to  corruption. 

BULLER« 

Antenuptial? 

NORTH. 

Faugh!  Could  he  have  the  most  horrible,  revolting,  and  loathsome  of  all 
thoughts,  that  he  wedded  her  impure?  and  not  a  hint  given  of  that  most 
atrocious  pang?  Incredible— impossible  I  I  can  never  believe,  if  Shakspeare 
intended  an  infidelity  taking  precedency  of  the  marriage,  that  he  would  not  by 
word  or  by  hint  have  said  so.  Think  how  momentous  to  our  intelligence  of  the 
jealousy  the  date  is ;  not  as  to  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  bnt  as  to  before  or  after 
the  nuptial  knot — before  or  after  the  first  rdigious  loosing  of  the  virgin  zone. 
That  a  man^s  wife  has  turned  into  a  wanton— hell  and  horror  1  But  that  he 
wedded  one — Pah !  Faugh  I  Could  lago,  could  Othello,  could  Shakspeare  have 
left  thii  point  in  the  chronology  of  guilt  to  be  argued  out  doubtftilly  ?  No.  The 
greatest  of  Poets  for  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,  must  have  written  intelligibly  to  pit, 
boxes,  and  gaherj ;  and  extrication,  unveiled,  after  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  by  studious  men,  in  a  fit  of  perplexity,  cannot  be  the  thunderbolt  which 
Shak^>eare  fiung  to  his  audience  at  the  Globe  Theatre. 

TALBOTS. 

Yon  remember  poor,  dear,  sweet  Mrs  Henry  Siddons— <Ae  Desdemona — 
how  she  gave  utterance  to  those  words 

^  It  WM  his  bidding — therefore,  good  Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu  ; 
We  must  not  now  displease  him. 

Emilia,—!  would  yon  had  never  seen  him  ! 
Detdemana, — So  would  not  I;  my  loTe  doth  so  approve  him. 
That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks,  and  fh>wns,— 
Pr'ythee,  unpin  me,— have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

JEmilia. — I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me  on  the  bed. 
Deademona. — ^All's  one :  Good  fkther !  how  foolish  are  our  minds ! 
If  I  do  die  before  thee — pr'ythee  shrond  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets.** 
The  wedding  sheets  were  reserved.    They  had  been  laid  by  for  weeks — 
months— time  long  enough  to  give  a  saddest  character  to  the  bringing  them 
out  again — a  serious,  ominous  meaning^ — disturbed  from  the  quietuae,  the 
sanctity  of  their  sleep  by  a  wife's  mortal  presentiment  that  they  may  be  her 
shroud. 

NORTH. 

Long  time  established  at  Cyprus, 
Fi^c/ilc/— Desdsmoka  murdered  by  Othello  heaven  knows  when. 


Scene  TY,—The  Grove, 

TxWBr^After  Lunch. 

North— Talbovs — Sewari>— Duller. 

SEWARD. 

On  rising,  sir,  to 

north. 
Sit  down— no  gentleman  speaks  on  his  legs  belbre,  at,  or  after  meals  in  a 
private  Party. 

SEWARD 

Except  in  Scotland.    On  sitting  down,  sir,  to  state  my  Theory,  I  trust 

that  I  shall  not  lay  myself  open  to  the  im 
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JffOBTB. 

Soeak  with  yoor  ni^tnnd  tone  as  if  you  were  sitting,  Sawurd,  wid  ii»t  with 
thSp«rUameEt«y  aing-wig  in  wkich  Statewaea,  with  their  cou-lmla  jarW 
up  behind,  declaim  on  the  State  of  Bnrope— 

ABWABP. 

I  ncAOiKB,  am,  that  Shakspkabe  assumed  the  mabriagb  to  have 

TAEEN  PI.ACK  8OIO:  TIME  B«PORK  THE  COMMiMCEMmrr  OF  THE  Pl-AY^aBWI- 

ciEinxy  uxsQ  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  gguRSB  of  quit^  befqee 
THE  PIA.Y  OPENS.  I  imagine  that,  with  this  ^eral  idea  in  his  muia,  he  gave 
his  full  and  unfettered  attention  to  the  working  out  of  the  Flot,  whfchhas 
no  reference  to  the  time,  drcumstances,  or  histoiT^  of  the  Marriage,  m 
relates  exclusively  to  the  Moor's  Jealousy.  Therefore  the  indicaUona  of  pa^ 
time  at  Venice  are  vague,  and  rarely  scattered  through  the  Walogue. 

TALBOTS. 

A  more  astounding  discovery  indeed,  Seward,  than  any  y^  annonnoi^rby 
that  Stunner,  Christopher  Korth,    Pardon  me,  sir. 

NORTH. 

We  have  said  our  say,  Shirra;  let  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  his  County  say 
his— 

TAiaOYS.  ,      .; 

And  the  Chairman  of  the  Quarter-Sessions,  and  President  of  the  Agnfeur- 
turalSodety  of  the  Land's  End  say  his.  .  . 

BUXXEB. 

I  can  beat  you  at  Chess. 

TAJ30YS. 

YouIII 

NORTH.  ,  ,     J 

Grentlemen,  let  there  be  no  bad  blood. 

SEWARD. 

Supposing  that  this  was  Shakspeare's  general  Idea  of  the  Plot,  1  would  first 
beg  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  marriage  has  taken  ptage— none  of  us 
know  how  long— before  ^  b^ffinning  0/ the  Plm^, 

TALBOYS. 

The  same  night— the  same  night. 

SEWARD. 

I  said— none  of  us  know  how  long;  and  as  you  are  a  Lawydi',  Mir  Tal- 
boya—  ,        , 

TALtoOYS.  .     ^  17         • 

For  goodness^  sake,  my  dear  Seward,  donH  mister  me— 

SEWARD.  y 

The  only  evidence,  my  dear  Talboys,  as  to  the  history  of  the  marriage  is 
that  given  by  Roderigo  in  the  Fhist  Scene.  He,  with  the  most  manUiBst 
anxiety  to  prove  himsdf  an  honest  witness,  declares  that  noW,  at  i^ianigfat, 
Desdemona  had  eloped  —  not  wtth  the  Moar^  but  with  no  "worse  nor 
better  guard,  but  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier,  *t>,"  &Cl,  fee. 
She  has  fled  ahne  from  her  father's  house ;  and  '^-^  ---  *-- —  *-* *--" 


) :  and  Roderigo,  being  interrogated, 
i,  *•  Truly  I  th&k  they  ire.^  ^  '  ^, 


"Are  they  married,  think  ye?"  answers,     ^ „ 

TALBOYS.  ^    ' 

What  do  you  say  to  lago's  saying  to  Cassio —  ,- ,   .    ; 

Taith  he  to-Ill^  hM  boarded  a  land  Camiok  : 
If  it  prove  Jawftil  priz^,  he*0  laade  for  oT^r. 

CaMto.  I  do  not  nndecstaad.  '   *' 

logo,  He*8  married."  *  '  t,      1,  - 

•BWARA.         .    I 

It  cannot  be  iniinted,  isaOk  theto  wosda,  that  this  Jwaa  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Deademona  andOthallo'  bad  ooMe^iogatiaiMaa'fmaii  and  wifo.  The 
words  are  quite eonslBlMitliriA  the suppoaitioii that thinr iiarriage  had  taken 
place  some  time  before ;  alM  qt^  «0BstoMai<wtth  lBgo%' knowledge  of  that 
event.  It  was  not  his  cue  or  Ms  humour  tef  tsytdoite  flan  he  did.  Why 
should  he  7 
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xXtBOYS. 

It  eaunot  be  nrfferredl    It  cart— I  Infer  it.    And  pray,  tow  do  fou  acocmnt 
9ot  Olhelio  Eiajring  to  Desdemona,  on  the  day  of  tfceir  arrival  aC  Cyprns, 
^  The  parchase  made— the  fhiits  are  io  enstie ; 
That  profit's  yet  to  eome  Hwixt  me  and  you." 
*'  '  SEWARD.  '    ' 

**The  purchase  made"— refers  to  the  price  which  Othdllo  had  paid  fbr 
t^nnnbial  delight  with  Desdemona  awaiting  Mm  at  Cypras.  That  price  was 
th^  peril  which  he  had  nnderjgone  dnring  his  stormy  voyage.  In  bis  exube- 
rant satisfkc^on.simplv  expn^ssing  a  self-evident  tmtn,  that  his  happiness 
was  wt  before  him.  Had  Desdemona  been  then  a  virgin  bride,  Othello 
wonla  hardly  have  used  snch  language.  lago  speaks  in  his  usual  charac- 
teristic coarse  way— so  no  need  to  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject. 

TALBOY8. 

Very  well.  Be  it  so.  Bat  why  should  such  a  private  maniag6  have  been 
resort^  to ;  and  if  privacy  was  desirable  at  first,  what  change  had  occurred 
to  cai^  tb^  pivblic  dedaratbn  of  it  f 

SEWARD. 

Othello  had  been  nine  months  unemployed  in  war— the  Venetian  State  was 
at  peaos — ^and  he  had  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Brabantio^ 

"Her  father  lov'd  me — oft  invited  me ;" 
and  he  **  took  once  a  pliant  hour"  to  ask  Desdemona  to  be  his  vrifb.    That  ^ 
»« once"  cannot  refer  to  the  day  on  which  the  Play  commences ;  iwd  that  their 
marriage  took  place  some  time  before,  is  alike  reconcileable  with  the  character 
of  the  *^  gentle  Lady,"  and  with  that  of  the  impetuous  Hero. 

TALBOTS. 

Trulyl 

SEWARD. 

Still,  a  private  marriage  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a  questionable  ]prO' 
ceeding;  and  our  great  Dramatist  was  desirous  that  as  little  of  the  question- 
able as  possible  should  either  be  or  appear  in  the  conduct  of  the  *'  Divine 
Desdemona;"  and  therefore  he  has  left  the  private  marriage  very  much  in 
the  shade. 

TAI30TS. 

Yer^  mn.ch  In  the  shade  indeed. 

SEWARD.  * 

Her  dnplidty  must  be  admitted,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  it.  It 
was  wrong,  but  not  in  the  least  unnatural,  and  perfectly  excusable — 

TALBOYS. 
,,  .  8RWARD, 

I .  And  grievously  expiated. 

,    J.  TALBOYS. 

,  \t  was  indeed*   Poor  dear  Desdemona  I 

,         '  ,  SEWARD. 

It  Is,  you  know,  part  of  the  proof  of  her  capacity  for  guilt,  that  she  so  inge- 
niously deceived  her  father. 

TALBOYS. 

But  why  reveal  it  now? 

SEWARD. 

Circumstances  are  changed.  The  Cyprus  wars  have  broke  out,  and  Othello 
is  about  to  be  commission^  to  take  the  command  of  the  Venetian  force. 

<<  I  do  know,  the  SUte 
>    ;,r        ^^'  Oiiitiiot%ithsallU;y  «afithim,ftir'he'8eBib»rkBd 
:  ^     Wihh nobloiid  nasfl^  to  fbeCyp^m^  wui^. 
'if;;  irr  i^i   :  /Whaoh  evm  now  stand  in  Mt^^hat  #Dr  their  wtda 

tr:<h  '' <  '*^><^'//  .  :AiMytl^:ofhi*l|iAKonihave  thiBynot  ... 

IV'      i..t  v    . /ilff  lead  thi#  buainew."  ,     i 

It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  marriage  should  be  declared,  if  Desdemona 
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was  to  accompany  her  husband  to  Oyprns.    And  the  elopement  from  her 
father  to  her  husband  did  take  place  just  in  time. 

TALBOYS. 

Is  that  what  people  call  plausible? 

SEWARD. 

All  the  diflSculticfl  ofTlme  are  thus  removed  in  a  moment.  In  a  blase  of 
light  we  see  Long  Time  at  Venice— Short  Time  at  CrrfLVB. 

BULLER. 

Long  Time  at  Venice— Short  Time  at  Cyprus.  That's  the  Tldiet 
Yon  Scotsmen  are  not  wholly  without  Insight ;  but  for  seeing  fbto  the  keart 
of  the  bole— or  of  the  stone— 

taiaoys. 

Give  me  a  Devonshire  Oider-swiller  or  a  Cornish  Miner. 

NORTH. 

What  I  Can't  we  discuss  a  Great  Question  in  the  Drama  without  these 
unseemly  personal  and  national  broHs.    For  shame,  Talboys. 

TALBOY8. 

You  Scotsmen  indeed ! 

*' Kay,  but  he  prated, 
And  B^ke  Boeh  senrvy  and  proToking  terms 
Against  tour  Honour." 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Seward,  let's  hear  how  you  support  your  Theory. 

SEWARD. 

A  great  deal  of  weight,  my  dear  Mr  North,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  calm 
tone — the  husbandlike  and  matronlike  demeanour  of  Othello  and  Desdemona 
when  confronted  with  the  Senate.  That  scene  certainly  impresses  one  with 
the  conviction  that  they  had  been  man  and  wife  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

NORTH. 

Very  good,  Seward — very  good. 

SEWARD. 

I  do  indeed  think,  sir,  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  show  much  more 
composure  throaghout  the  whole  of  that  Scene,  than  is  very  reconcileable  with 
the  idea  that  this  was  their  nuptial  night.  Othello^  "  natural  and  proriipt 
alacrity**  in  undertaking  the  wars  was  scarcelv  complimentary  to  his  virgin 
Spouse  upon  this  supposition ;  and  Desdemona^s  cool  dlstinguisfiings  between 
the  paternal  and  marital  claims  on  her  duty  seem  also  somewhat  too  matronly 
for  the  occasion. 

NORTH. 

Very  good— very  good— my  dear  Seward,  I  like  your  observation  much, 
that  the  demeanour  of  the  married  pair  before  the  Senate  has  a  dtampof 
composure.  That  is  finely  felt ;  but  I  venture  to  aver,  my  dear  friend,  that 
we  must  otherwise  understand  it.  The  dignity  of  their  sptifts  it  Is  that 
holds  them  both  composed.  Invincible  self-collectedncss  is  by  more  than 
one  person  in  the  Play  held  up  for  a  characteristic  quality  of  Othello.  To  a 
mind  high  and  strong,  which  Desdemona's  is,  the  exigency  of  a  grand  crisis, 
which  overthrows  weaker  and  lower  minds,  produces  composure;  from  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  for  self-possession ;  and  involuntary  Irom  the  tendon 
of  the  powers — their  sole  direction  to  the  business  that  passes — which  leaves 
no  thought  free  to  stray  into  disorder,  and  the  inquietude  of  personal  regiu^s. 
Add,  on  the  part  of  Othello,  the  gravity,  and  on  that  of  De^knonathe 
awe  of  the  Presence  in  which  they  stand,  speak,  and  act ;  and  you  bave 
ennobling  and  sufficing  tragic&T,  that  is  loftily  and  pathetically  poetical, 
motives  for  that  elate  presence  of  mind  whiph  both  show.  Now  all  the  great- 
ness and  g^ace  vanish,  if  you  suppose  them  calm  simply  because  they  have 
been  married  these  two  months,  lliat  is  a  reason  fit  for  Thidia,  not  for 
Melpomene. 

TA1B0Y6. 

.   Let  any  one  Engli^  among  all  the  tWo  of  3^  aindwer  that. 
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SBWABB. 

The  Duke  says— 

^  Yoa  moBt  hence  to-night. 
Detdifnona,    To-night,  my  Lord  I 
Othello.    With  aU  mx  heart." 
Tbis  flunt  expression  of  Desdemona's  slight  snrprise  and  reloetance,  and  no 
more— is  I  allow— natural  and  delicate  in  her— whether  wife,  bride,  or  Maid 
— bnt  Othello's  "  with  all  my  heart"  is— 

TAJLBOYS. 

Equally  worthy  of  Othello.    You  know  it  is. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Seward— do  the  Doge— Brabando — the  Senate  understand  and 
believe  what  Othello  has  been  telling  them — and  that  he  has  now  disclosed 
to  them  the  fact  of  a  private  marriage  with  Desdemona,  of  some  weeks'  or 
nionths'  standing  ?    Is  that  their  impression  ? 

SEWARD. 

I  cannot  say. 

NORTH. 

I  can.  Or  has  Othello  been  reserved-'^caatious — crafty  in  all  his  apparent 
candour— and  Desdemona  equidly  so  ?    Are  they  indeed  oldish-married  folk  ? 

TALBOYS. 

Shocking— shocking.  That  Scene  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  itself  deals 
your  "  Theory  I "  its  death-blow. 

SEWARD. 

I  look  on  it  in  quite  another  light  I  shall  be  giad  to  know  What  you  think 
U  meant  by  Desdemona's  to  the  Duke 

"If  I  be  left  behind, 
7ke  riUgfor  vhiek  I  tote  him  are  denied  me." 
What  are  the  rites  which  are  thus  all  comprehensive  of  Desdemona's  love  for 
Othello?   The  phrase  is,  to  the  habit  of  our  ears,  perhaps  somewhat  startling ; 
yet  five  lines  before  she  said  truly  *'I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind" — a  love 
of  spirit  for  spirit.    And  again — 

"  To  his  honour  and  his  valiant  parts 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 
I  think  they  had  been  married  some  time. 

TALBOYS. 

The  word  rites  is  the  very  word  most  fitting  the  Lady's  Ifps — ^used  in  a 
generous,  free,  capacious  sense-— as  of  the  solace  enth^  which  the  wife  of  a 
soldier  has,  following  him ;  as  to  dress  his  wounds,  wind  his  laurels,  hear  his 
counsels,  cheer  his  &rker  mood,  smile  away  the  lowering  of  the  Elements — 

SEWARD. 

Ton  won't  understand  me. 

NOJITH. 

No— no — no.  It  won't  go  down.  I  have  opened  my  mouth  far  and  wide, 
and  it  won't  go  down.  Our  Mend  Isaac  Widethroat  himself  could  not  bolt  it. 
The  moral  impossibility  would  choke  him— that  Othello  would  marry  Des- 
demona to  leave  her  at  her  Father's  House,  for  which  most  perilous  and  en- 
tangling proceeding,  quite  out  of  his  character,  no  motive  is  offered,  or  imagin- 
able, ^e  love- making  might  go  on  long— and  I  accept  a  good  interval  since  be 
drew  from  her  the  prayer  for  his  history.  The  pressure  of  the  war  might 
Kive  a  decisive  moment  for  the  final  step,  which  must  have  been  in  agitation 
for  some  time — on  Desdemona's  behalf  and  part,  who  would  require  some 
persuasion  for  a  step  so  desperate,  and  would  not  at  once  ^ve  up  bW  hope  of 
her  father's  consent,  who  ^*  loved"  Othello. 

TALBOYS. 

If  they  were  married,  how  base  and  unmanly  to  steal  one^s  wedded  Wife 
<mi  of  one's  Father-in-law's  house  I  The  only  course  was  to  have  gone  in  the 
mlddi^  of  the  day  to  Brabantio  and  say,  "  this  we  have  done" — or  ^^  this  I 
have  done.  Forgive  us,  if  you  can — we  are  Man  and  Wife."  Men  less 
kingly  than  Othello  have  often  done  it.    To  steal  in  order  to  marry  was  a 
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temptation  with  a  circumstantial  neoes^— a  gallant  adventure  in  usual 
estimatioii. 

NORTH. 

The  thing  most  preposterona  to  me  in  a  long  marriage  at  Venice,  is  the 
continued  lying  position  in  which  it  pktoes  Othdlo  and  Desdemona  towards 
her  father.  Two  monttMHHjay-**or  three  or  four— <>f  difficnlt  deception! 
when  the  uppermost  charaoteristic  of  both  is  clear^sonledfiess^the  most  mag- 
nanimous sinoeritj^.  By  that,  b^ors  anything  else,  are  they  kindred  and  fit 
for  one  another.  On  that,  before  anything  else,  is  the  Tn^dy  grounded— 
on  his  unsuspicious  openness  which  is  drawn,  against  its  own  nature,  to  sus- 
pect her  purity  that  lies  opeh  as  earth's  bosom  to  the  sun.  And  she  is  to  be 
killed  for  a  dissembler  I  In  either,  immense  contrast  between  the  peisou 
an4  fate.    That  These  Two  should  truckle  to  a  domestic  lie  I 

tALBOYB. 

No.  The  Abduction  and  Marriage  were  of  one  stroke— one  eflRort — one 
plot.  Wh«i  Othello  says,  **  That  I  have  ta*en  away— that  I  have  nnuried 
her  ^'**-he  tdls  literally  and  simply  that  which  has  happened  {is  It  happened, 
in  tbe  order  of  events. 

BSWARD. 

Why  skeuld  not  Othelio  marry  Desdemona,  and  keep  her  at  her  Other's, 
aa  theorised  ? 

NORTH. 

It  is  out  of  his  character.  He  has  the  spirit  of  command,  of  lordsldp, 
of  dommion-««n  animm  impeiriosiu^  This  element  must  be  granted  to  ^t 
him  for  his  place ;  and  it  is  intimated,  and  is  consistent  with  and  essential 
to  his  whole  fabric  of  mind.  Then,  he  would  not  put  that  which  belonged 
to  him  out  of  his  power^  in  hostile  keepfaig-^his  wife  and  not  his  wife.  It  is 
contrary  to  his  great  love,  which  desures  and  would  feed  upon  her  continual 
preaenee.  And  against  his  discretion,  prudence,  or  common  sense,  to  ri^ 
that  Brabantio,  discovering,  might  in  fary  take  sudden  violent  measures — 
shut  her  up  in  a  convent,  or  turn  her  into  the  streets,  or  who  knows  what — 
kill  her. 

TALBOYS. 

Then  the  insupportable  consideration  and  question,  how  do  they  come 
together  as  man  and  wife  ?  Does  she  come  to  his  bedroom  at  his  pri- 
vate Lodgings,  or  his  quarters  at  the  Sagittary?  Or  does  he  go  to  hers  at 
her  father's,  olimbtng  a  garden  ^all  every  night  like  Romeo,  bribing  ^he 
porter,  or^trosting  Ancilla?  Ton  cannot  figure  it  out  any  way  vithont  degra- 
dution^  and  something  ludicrous;  and  <a  sense  of  being  entangled  in  the 
impraetlcable* 

NORTH. 

The  least  that  oaa  be  said  is,  that  it  invests  the  sanctimony  of  marriage 
with  the  air  of  an  illicit  amoar. 

TALBOYS. 

Then  the  high**minded  Othello  running  the  perpetual  and  Imminent  lisk  of 
being  oaus^  thievins^-^pping  through  loop-holes— mouse-boles^-key-boles. ' 
What  in  Itomeo  ana  Juliet  is  romance,  between  Othdk)  and  Desdemona  is 
ahno^t  polln^n. 

NORTH. 

What  fcikadatiog  of  the  Manners  of  the  Play !  Wfll  you  then,  in  order  to 
evade  a  diflScnby  of  the  mechanical  constHieMon,  clog  and  whelm  thb  poetry, 
and  moral  ^laatneas  of  the  Play,  with  a  prelhninaiy  debasement?  Introduce 
your  Hero  and  Heroine  under  a  cKnid  ? 

TAIBOYB. 

And  how  can  you  show  that  Othello  conld  not  at  an^rtnoment  have  taken 
her  away,  as  at  last  you  suppose  him  to  do,  having  a  mbtive?  Mind— he 
knows  that  the  wars  are  on — ^he  does  not  know  he  shall  be  sent  for  that 
nightu  He  does  not  know  that  he  may  not  have  to  keep  her  a^^reek  at  hi^ 
quarters. 
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MOBTBL 

My  dear  Seward — pnr7,  meditate  bnt  for  a  moment  on  these  words  of  Des- 
demona  in  the  Council  Chamber— 

«Myiio*leTathfer, 
I  do  ^ereeite  h«i«  i  dividbo  Btrrr : 
My  ItfB  and  edMation  both  do  learn  dm 
How  to  rttpoet  jou;  yov  sre  the  LoftD  <of  Dlmr, 
I  am  hUherto  your  0aafhtor:  Buy  hbrs's  mt  Uvbbaud; 
And  80  much  duty  at  mff  wmtk4r  A^tted 
To  yon,  preferring  you  before  her  Father, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profeae 
Due  to  the  Moor|  my  Lord." 

These  are  weighty  wordSf--of  grave  and  solemn  imporfr-*-'and  the  time  has 
come  when  D'esdemona  the  Daughter  is  to  be  Desdemona  the  Wife.  She  tells 
simplj  and  sedately-^afifeotionatelj  and  gn^«fblly**^he  great  primal  Truth  of 
t^oor  human  and  social Ufe.  Hitherto  her  Father  baa  been  to  her  the  Ldrd 
of  Duty— the  Lord  of  Duty  benc^orth  is  to  be  her  Hnsband.  Othello,  up  to 
that  night,  had  been  but  her  Lover;  and  up  to  that  nlflfat^fin- the  hicMen 
wooing  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  or  repented— there  had  been  to  her  no 
^*  diviae4  ^aty  *'— to  her  Father's  happinesB  had  beemdsifOted  her  wlu>le  flUal 
heart.  But  had  she  been  a  married  woman  for  weeks  or  months  before,  how 
insincere— how  hypocritical  had  that  appeal  been  felt  by  herself  to  be,  as  it 
isaaed  &om  her  lips  I  The  ]>uty  had>  in  thiMicase,  been  ^  divided"  before^ 
and  in  a  way  not  pleasant  for  us  to  think  o^-4o  her  FathM*  violated  or 
extinct. 

TALBOTS. 

I  engage,  Seward,  over  and  above  what  ow  Master  has  made  maniieet,  to 
show  that  though  this  Theory  of  vonrs  would  remove  some  difficnlties  attend^ 
ing  the  time  in  Cyprus,  it  would  leave  others  jnsi  where  ih^  are^and  create 
many  more, 

NOBTH. 

Grant  that  Othello  and  Desdemona  must  be  married  for  two  months  before 
he  murders  her— that  our  hearts  and  imagiaations  require  it.  The  resemblance 
to  the  gx^$fy  cohrse  of  human  affiurs  asks  »U  We  cannot  bear  that  he 
shaJl  eytingiish  her  and  himself—both  having  s4)ped  only,  and  not  quaflRdd 
from  the  cup  of  hymeneal  felicity.  Your  aonl  w  ostraged  by  so  harsh  and 
malignant  a  proceoure  of  the  Three  Sisters*  fieeides,  in  proper  poetical  equUl- 
bratlpQ,  he  soould  have  eiyoyed  to  the  falli  with  soul  and  with  body,  ttie 
happin^ess  which  his  soul  annihilates.  iUid  men  do  not  kOl  their  wlveff  the 
firsi  week.  It  would  be  too  exceptional  a  case.  Extended  time  is  refidred 
for  the  probability— the  steps  of  change  in  the  heart  of  Othello  require  it — 
thi^  poostfueljJoiaaAd  ac<mmnlatioB  of  proofs  require  it— tiM  wheel:  of  events 
usttiiQy  rolls  with  something  of  leisure  and  measure.  So  is  It  in  the  real  World 
— so  must  it  seem  to  be  on  the  Stage-^else  no  verisimilitude — no  ^^  veluti  in 
spf;culunu"  ^^  Two  months  shall  elapse  between  marriage  and  mtrder,*^  says 
Sha)i8peare^goinA  to  write.  They  must  pass  at  Venioe,  m^ihey  oMst  pass  at 
Cyprus,  f  lace  Sbgkiipeaf^  in  this  position,  and  which  will  he  choose  ?  If  at 
Venice,  a  main  requiring  condition  is  not  satisfied.  For  in  the  fits  and  snatehea 
of  the  clandestme  marriage,  Othello  has  never  possessed  with  full  embrace,  and 
heart,  overflowing)  the  hiqn[>iness  whi«h  he  deatreys.  If  aneartiHi«ake  is  to 
ruin  a  pahu^,  it  must  be  built  up  to  the  hattiemenis  and  pinnadeB ;  fdmbbed, 
occupied,  made  the  seat  of  Fleaaure*  Pompf  and  Power;  and  then  siMken 
into  neapsH-or  you  have  bnt  half  a  story.  Only  at  Cyprna  Othello  po$$48Be» 
Desdemona.  There  where  he  is  Locd-of  his  Office,  Lord  over  the  Allegiance 
of  seller  apd  ^jmiuir*A^  a,  whole  i)i9iuUatioa«^Lord  of  the  laland,  wUoh,  set- 
sui;r|ouud|94i  IS  as  a  worl^  of  itself— iLord  of  .hia  wUi^Lord  af  his  Wtfe. 

\    ,      ,  ,  TAIiBaVB* 

%  lee}^  jliiV  la  this  view  .much  p^tical  demonstratWn^alUiougli  uMithema* 
ticid  none— and  in  such  a  case  Poetry  is  your  only  Prfaicipia. 
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NORTH. 

Yonr  hand.  Bat  if,  my  dear  Seward,  Shakspeare  elects  time  at  Venice,  he 
wilMly  clouds  his  two  excellent  Persons  with  many  shadows  of  indecomiB, 
and  clogs  his  Action  with  a  procedure  and  a  state  of  affairs,  which  your  Ima- 
gination loses  itself  in  attempting  to  define— with  improbabilities — ^with  im- 
practicabilities—with impossibilities.  If  he  was  resolute  to  have  a  well-sus- 
tained logic  of  Time,  I  say  it  was  better  for  him  to  have  his  Two  Months 
distinct  at  Cyprus.  I  say  that,  with  his  creatiye  powers,  if  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have  Two  Calendar  Months,  from  the  First  of  May  to  the  first  of 
July,  and  then  in  One  Day  distinctly  the  first  suspicion  sown  and  the  murder 
done,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  to  him  than  to  have  imagined,  and 
indicated,  and  hurried  over  the  required  gap  of  time ;  and  that  he  would  have 
been  bound  to  prefer  this  course  to  that  inexplicable  marriage  and  no  mar- 
riage at  Yenioe. 

BULLER. 

How  he  clears  his  way ! 

NORTH. 

But  Shakspeare,  my  dear  Boys,  had  a  better  escape.  Wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, he  exempted  himsdf  from  the  obligation  of  walking  by  the  Calendar. 
He  knew— or  he  felt  that  the  fair  proportionate  structure  of  tiie  Action 
required  liberal  time  at  Cyprus.  He  took  it ;  for  there  it  is,  recognised  in 
the  consciousness  of  every  sitting  or  standing  spectator.  He  knew,  or  he 
felt,  that  the  passionate  expectation  to  be  sustained  in  the  bosoms  of  his 
audience  required  a  rapidity  of  movement  in  his  Murder-Plot,  and  it  moves 
on  feet  of  fire. 

SEWARD. 

Venice  is  beginning  to  fade  from  my  ken. 

NORTH. 

The  first  of  all  necessities  towards  the  Criticism  of  the  Piay,  Seward, 
is  to  convince  yourself  that  there  was  not— could  not  be  a  time  of  conceated 
marriage  at  Venice— that  it  is  not  hinted,  and  is  not  inferable. 

BULLBR. 

Shall  we  give  in,  Seward? 

SEWARD. 

Yes. 

NORTH. 

You  must  ^  to  the  Tremendous  Double  Tdce  at  Cyprus,  knowing 
that  tiie  solution  is  to  be  had  there,  or  nowhere.  If  you  cast  back  a  longing 
lingering  look  towards  Venice,  you  are  lost.  Put  mountains  and  waves 
between  ^ou  and  the  Queen  of  the  Sea.  Help  yourself  through  at  Cyprus, 
or  perish  in  the  adventure. 

TALBOYS. 

Through  that  Mystery,  you  alone,  sir,  are  the  Man  to  help  us  through— and 
you  must. 

NORTH. 

Not  now— to-morrow.  1111  then  be  revolving  the  subject  occasionally  in 
your  minds. 

TALBOYS. 

Let's  off  to  the  Pike-ground  at  Kilchum. 


Prirnhdhy  Wiiliim  Blackwo^QmdSomt,£dmbmffk. 
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FREE-TRADE  FINANCE. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  brought  forward  the  Budget, 
aod  the  Financial  Measures  of  Gov- 
ernment are  before  the  public.  It 
contains  matter  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration.  It  is  hard  to 
sa^  whether  the  admission  it  con- 
tarns,  or  the  measures  it  proposes,  are 
most  condemnatory  of  the  system  of 
Class  Government  which  the  Beform 
Bill  has  imposed  on  the  country. 

The  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  a  few  words,  is 
this : — *^  Last  year,  I  calculated  upon 
a  small  surplus  of  L.  104,000  fbr  the 
year  ending  5th  April  1850,  but  that 
snri^ns  has  swelled  to  L.2,250,000, 
by  rise  in  the  produce  of  the  taxes, 
and  reductions  of  the  expenditure.  Of 
this  sum  L.1,500,000  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  real  surplus  to  be 
relied  upon  for  the  measures  of  this 
year."  Assuming  this  as  the  surplus 
to  be  dealt  with,  ne  proposes  to  apply 
L.750,000  in  reduction  of  the  last 
contracted  part  of  the  debt,  and 
L.750,000  in  reduction  of  taxation ; 
L.400,000  a-year  being  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  bricks,  and 
L.350,000  to  that  of  stamps  on  convey- 
ances. It  is  thus  that  he  proposes  to  al- 
leviate the  agricultural  distress  whidi, 
he  admits,  prevails  in  the  country. 

Three  things  are  especially  worthy 
of  observation  in  this  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  it  afibrds  another 
illustration,  if  another  was  needed,  of 
the  present  deplorable  subjection  of 
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Government  to  the  pressure  from 
without,  which  has  so  often  and  pain- 
fully been  exhibited  since  the  new 
system  of  government  began.  It  is 
well  known  that,  during  the  three 
disastrous  years  that  preceded  the 
present  one,  debt  to  a  large  amount 
was  contracted.  To  mention  two 
items  only :  eight  millions  were  bor- 
rowed in  1847  to  relieve  the  Irish 
famine;  L.2,000,000  in  the  succeeding 
year,  to  carry  on  the  current  expenses 
of  the  year;  and  in  1841  the  defi- 
ciency had  been  such,  that  no  less 
than  L.5,000,000  was  borrowed  to 
meet  the  ordiiuury  expenses  of  the 
year.  One  would  suppose,  that  when 
a  surplus  arose  in  the  year  1849,  the 
natural  course  would  have  been  to 
have  applied  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  extinguish,  so  far  as  it  would  go, 
the  additional  debt  so  recently  con- 
tracted. Has  this  been  done?  Not 
at  all.  Only  L.750,000  out  of  a  real 
surplus  sdd  to  amount  to  L.1,500,000, 
is  to  be  applied  in  this  way;  and 
L.750,000  is  to  be  devoted  to  reduc- 
tion of  taxes.  L.10,000^000  is  bor- 
rowed during  two  years  of  distress; 
L.750,000  onlv  has  been  devoted  to 
its  reduction,  m  a  year,  we  are  told, 
of  unparalleled  commercial  prosi)erity. 
In  the  next  place,  to  what  object  is 
the  L.750,000  a-year  of  surplus  avail- 
able to  reduced  taxation,  discovered 
for  the  first  time  after  three  vears  of 
deficit,  to  be  applied?  Is  it  to  be 
devoted  to  remission  of  taxes  pressing 
2l 
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upon  the  agricnltoral  interest,  whom 
the  measores  pnrsned  for  behoof  of 
towns  have  redaced  to  snch  a  state  of 
depression  ?  Not  at  all.  It  is  to  be 
applied  to  reduction  of  the  dnty  on 
stamps  and  bricks.  The  first  may  be 
admitted  to  be  desirable,  because,  as  so 
large  part  of  the  landed  f r«pertj  i& 
the  kingdom  will  soon,  to  all  appear- 
ance, change  hands,  it  is  an  object  to 
render  the  transfer  as  little  costly  as 
possible.  Bkit  of  what  use  is  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  bricks  to  the 
suffering  cultiTators?  That  it  is  a 
boon  to  the  master-bnilders  in  towns,, 
may  be  conceded ;  though  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  it  wM  ever  cause 
a  reduction  of  price  to  the  purchasers 
from  them.  But  what  the  better  will 
the  farmers  and  ploughmen,  the  land- 
lords and  yeomen,  be  of  the  change? 
Additional  houses  are  not  wanted  in 
the  country  ;^  on  the  oontnvy,  there 
will  in  ail  probability  not  be  iamatce 
ibr  those  that  already  are  there,  from 
the  certain  and  experienced  effect  of 
Free  Trade  is  diminishkig  tito  demand 
for  rural  hibour.  It  is  hi  tiie  towns 
and  Tillages  that  thebnHdiBg  is  going 
on;  because  Free  Trade  policy  is 
daily  more  and  more  forcing  the  rural 
inhabitants  veAo  the  towns  in  quest  ef 
employment  or  reQef.  In  London, 
200  miles  of  new  streets,  and  66,000 
houses,  are  said  te  have  been  con- 
structed, or  to  be  is  course  of  eon- 
stmction^  during  the  last  two  years; 
Is  there  any  ki^ease  of  houses  in  the 
rural  districts?  Herein,  then,  lies 
the  ibjustloe  of  the  present  measures 
of  Goyemment,  that,  thovgh  prefoced 
with  professions  of  a  desire  to  reKeve 
all  parties,  they  in  reality  benefit  one 
class  only ;  and  that,  introduced  at  a 
time  when  it  is  admitted  the  agricul- 
turists are  in  a  state  of  extreme 
depression,  and  the  manufocturers  are 
asserted  to  be  in  a  state  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  they  are  mainly  calcu- 
lated to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
latter,  and  take  nothm^from  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  former.  It  is  not  diffi* 
cult  to  see  where  the  Reform  Bill  has 
practically  lodged  the  power  of 
Grovemment  in  the  British  Empire. 

In  the  third  place,  and  what  is 
most  material  of  all,  the  speech  of 
the  Chancellor  of  tile  Exchequer  con- 
tains an  admissfoB  in  regard  to  the 
present  state  and  past  direction  (tf 


[May, 

our  finances,  since  we  have  fidlen  under 
liberal  direction,  of  such  moment,  that 
we  regard  it  as  the  most  important 
statement  that  has  ever  yet  been  giyen 
in  regard  to  the  efibct  of  the  new  mea- 
sures on  the  national  fortunes.  It  most 
be  given  in  his  own  words,  as  rep<Mted 
ia  the  nncB  of  March  16:— 

''  If  honourable  gentlemen  will  refier  U> 
what  has  taken  place  daring  the  Ust 
iweatj  Stan — ^tha  aam»  which  hare  beea 
berrowed  on  the  mm  hasd,  and  the 
amounts  which  haye  been  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  on  the  other— I 
think  they  will  see  that  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  not  being  indifferent  on  this  subject* 
In  1835  and  1836,  a  sum  of  L.20>d00^00e 
was  borrowed  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
West  Indian  slaye  population ;  to  defiay 
the  deficiency,  in  the  year  1841^ 
L.5,000,000  were  borrowed ;  I  was 
obl^^  to  borrow  L.8,000,000  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  sister  country  in 
1847 ;  and  when  the  Hovm  roflMd  to 
ismsmm  tha  meooM^tsx  in  184«»  I  ww 
obliged  te  bocrow  a  ftirtter  sam  of 
L.2,000,0009  to  meet  the  •xtnaffdinary 
ezpend^oro.  Sinee  the  period  I  have 
mentioned^  then,  a  sum  of  L.35,000,000 
has  been  added  to  the  national  debt. 
When  I  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the^ 
account,  I  find  that  all  the  money  which 
has  been  applied  from  surplus  income  to 
the  reduction  of  debt^  hi  tiie  course  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  amounts  to  only 
L.8,000,000;  so  that,  in  apsriod  of  pro- 
found psace,  cm  inoreass  of  debt  of  mo  Uu 
tkan^j^lS^m^iWikastakem place.  (Ha«r, 
hear.)  When,  in  1848»  the  Howe  r«- 
fuaed  to  aeitde  to  the  proposal  I  made 
for  an  iaozeased  tax  upon  income^  I  oer- 
tainly  did  hope  that,  when  a  turn  took 
place  in  our  financial  affairs,  they  would 
not,  the  moment  there  was  a  surplus  of 
income,  instantly  press  that  the  whole  of 
that  surplus  should  be  deroted  to  the  re*- 
duction  of  taxation.  What  should  we 
think  of  a  prfrate  iniWidoal  who  aeted 
in  such  a  manner  (hear,  heai^a  iuhi 
who,  whenever  he  fooad  his  ineome  QJt 
short  of  his  eapenditure,  bonowed  the 
money  neeessary  to  meet  his  Mabihtiei, 
bat  who  never  tiiou^t  of  paying  off  that 
debt  when»  by  a  fortunate  tun  of  affiurs, 
he  happened  to  be  in  receipt  of  an  excess 
of  income  1  (Hear,  hear.)  I  must  say 
that  it  win  be  hopeless  for  us  to  maintain 
that  character  as  a  nation  which  we 
think  indispensable  in  an  Indlridtml,  if, 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  invtoad  of 
reducing  our  public  debt,  we  go*  en  addU 
iag  to  it  fton  year  to  year." 

Here  it  is  admitted,  by  the  Whig 
Chaoc^ior  of  the  Izeheqver,  that 
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after  twen^  years  of  profound  peaee 
and  unlumen  Liberal  goyemment, 
(Sir  Boberi  Fed  was  essentially  Libe* 
ral,)  Boi  only  has  there  been  no  re- 
dnctiMi  of  the  public  debt,  but  an 
mcBXASK  OF  rr  TO  the  bxtent  of 
TwunT-sayiN  mLuoirs.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that,  if 
thanobleainkinf-fiiBd  of  L.15,000,000 
a-year,  whichMrFitt'spcdicy  left  to  the 
Administraticm  at  the  dose  of  the  war 
in  1815,  had  been  presented  anim- 
paored  by  keeping  np  tiie  indireet 
taxes  from  which  it  arose,  the  whole 
national  ddbt  woold  haye  been  extin- 
gnished  in  1845.  When  the  rainons 
aonetaiy  act  of  1819,  and  the  increas- 
ing concession  of  sucoessiye  Adminis- 
trations to  nrban  damonr  had  ren- 
dered that  impossible^  the  semi-libe- 
ral seni-Toiy  Goyemmoits  from  1815 
to  1880  still  contriyed  to  pay  off 
L.82,000,000  of  the  pnUic  debt  in 
fifteen  years ;  and  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  resigned  in  November 
1830,  he  left,  hy  the  admission  of  all 
parties,  a  real  sinking-fimd,  arising 
from  an  excess  of  income  above 
expenditure,  of  L.2,900,000  a-year  to 
his  sncoenoTS.  But  since  that  time, 
under  his  Liberal  successors,  not  only 
has  that  surplus  on  an  average  of 
yean  disappeared,  but  during  twenty 
years  of  profound  peace  L.27,000,000 
has  been  added  to  the  total  amount 
of  the  debt.  Well  may  Sir  Charles 
Wood  say,  "  What  should  we 
think  of  a  private  individual  who 
acted  in  such  a  manner  ?  "  8ncb  is 
the  rule  of  the  urban  constituencies, 
to  hnnuHir  whose  fancies,  and  appease 
whose  clamour,  the  whole  efforts  of 
Government  for  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  directed. 

The  important  thing  in  the  state- 
ment oi  the  Chancellor  ci  the  Exche- 
quer is,  that  it  gives  us  the  result  of 
Whig  goyemmeot  and  Free-trade 
inance  during  so  long  a  period. 
Bveiy  successive  quarter,  during  these 
twenty  years,  we  have  been  told  by 
the  Liberal  press  that  the  finances 
were  in  the  most  flourishing  conditioa ; 
that  any  defideui^that  appeared  was 
Bore  apparent  than  real ;  and  at  any 
rate,  in  the  most  nnfovonrable  view, 
it  was  suffidently  explained  hy  tem- 
porary causes,  and  afforded  no  ground 
whaieverfbr  despondency  in  theratnre. 
Every  successive  Session,  the  Minis- 


ters came  down  to  Farliament  with 
the  most  flourishing  accounts  of  the 
state  of  the  country  and  of  the  public 
finances,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
satis&ction  of  every  reaa<mable  man 
in  the  nation  that  both  never  were  in 
more  hq>eful  and  ptoeperoos  circum- 
stances. Even  when  a  deflclen(7  of 
one  or  two  millions  stared  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  face, 
which  was  not  unfreqaently  the  ease, 
there  was  alwiqrs  some  temporary  or 
transient  cause  to  which  it  was  to  be 
re£arred.  The  China  tribute  had  ceased, 
or  some  reduction  of  daties  had  come 
into  operation,  or  revelations  in 
Europe  had  diminished  our  expcnts  to 
the  adjoining  states.  The  Irish  potato- 
rot  was  a  perfect  godsend  to  the 
Liberal  financiers.  It  constituted  their 
stock  in  trade  for  the  next  three  years. 
The  nun  of  L.15,000,000  worth  of 
agricultural  prodnee  in  Ireland,  out  of 
at  least  L.260,000,000  worth  in  the  two 
islands,  explained  the  whole  distress 
oi  the  country  and  the  exchequer  for 
the  next  three  years ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  very  men  who  paraded  so 
ostentatioBsly  the  ruinous  eiEBCts  of 
this  comparatively  trifling  d^ciency 
in  a  smrie  year,  made  a  boast  soon 
after  of  their  having  destroyed 
L.90,000,000  of  agricultural  remune- 
ration by  the  importations  they  in- 
duced of  foreign  grain. 

But  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  error  and  delusion  cannot,  by  any 
human  effort,  be  prolonged  for  a  very 
long  period.  With  the  advent  of  the 
time  when  the  interest  to  deceive  has 
ceased,  or  a  new  generation  of  deceiv- 
ers has  succeeded,  the  whole  fabric 
faUs  to  pieces.  As  certainly  and  mer- 
cilessly as  the  vices  or  follies  of  pre- 
ceding monarchs  are  portrayed  by 
those  who  have  sncoeeded  to  the  inhe- 
ritance of  their  results,  are  the  ruinous 
conaequences  of  former  delusions  in 
democratic  Crovevnmei^  exposed  by 
succeeding  Administrations  who  find 
themsdves  hampered  by  their  effects. 
Many  a  popular  Nero  is  cast  down 
f^nem  his  pedestal,  afanost  before  the 
vital  warmth  has  left  his  body ;  many 
a  rqmblicaa  Necker  is  exposed  by  a 
repuMicaa  Baiily,  when  he  finds  the 
public  finances  ruidered  desperate  by 
the  measures  wl^ch  had  been  pursued 
with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
whole  liberal  party  in  the  state.    It 
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is  the  same  with  our  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  He  finds  the 
public  finances,  in  the  midst  of  boasted 
commercial  and  manufactoring  pros- 
perity, in  so  deplorable  a  condition, 
that  he  is  fain  to  lay  the  whole  blame 
upon  his  predecessors ;  and,  after  de- 
ploring the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
during  twenty  years  of  profound  peace, 
liberal  government,  and  retrenching 
Administrations,  we  have  not  only 
made  no  reduction  whatever  in  the 
public  debt,  but  added  twenty-seven 
millions  to  its  amount,  he  very  natu- 
rally and  justly  observes,  "What 
should  we  say  to  a  private  individual 
who  should  conduct  his  affairs  in  this 
manner?" 

We  have  been  so  accustomed,  du- 
rhig  twenty  years  of  Liberal  and  po- 
pular rule,  to  see  every  successive  Ad- 
ministration live  only  from  hand  to 
month,  and  to  be  content  if  they  can 


get  over  present  difficulties,  without 
bestowing  a  thought  on  the  fatore, 
that  the  nation  has  almost  forgotten 
what  it  was  to  have  a  prudent  and 
foreseeing  Government  at  the  head  of 
atfiedrs  :  or  rather,  nearly  the  whole 
generations  who  have  risen  to  man- 
hood have  come  to  think  that  such  a 
system  of  government  is  impossible, 
and  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  £1 
Dorado  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  or  the 
Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  To 
enlighten  their  minds  on  this  sulject, 
we  subjoin  two  Tables,  showing  what 
was  done  by  the  corrupt  old  Tory 
Governments — even  during  the  anxie- 
ties and  expenditure  of  a  most  pro- 
tracted and  costly  war,  or  when  the 
national  finances  were  slowly  recover- 
ing from  its  effects— to 'put  the  finances 
on  a  good  footing,  and  lay,  in  present 
fortitude  and  sacrifice,  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  ftiture  relief  and  prosperity. 


Table  I.,  showing  the  growth  of  the  Money  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  Debt, 
and  the  Sums  paid  off  f^m  1792  to  1815,  being  twenty-three  years  of  war. 


1792,  . 

£1,558,504 

Brought  forward. 

£61,347,378 

1793,  . 

1,634,972 

1805,  . 

9,406,866 

1794,  .    . 

1,872,957 

1806,  . 

9,602,658 

1795,  . 

2,143,697 

1807,  . 

10,125,419 

1796,  . 

2,639,956 

1808,  . 

10,681,579 

1797,  . 

3,393,210 

1809,  . 

11,859,691 

1798,  . 

4,093,164 

1810,  . 

12,095,977 

1799,  . 

4,528,568 

1811,  . 

18,073,677 

1800)  . 

4,908,379 

1812,  . 

.   14,098,842 

1801,  . 

5,528,315 

1813,  . 

.   16,064,057 

1802,  . 

6,114,083 

1814,  . 

14,830,957 

1803,  . 

6,494,694 

1815,  . 

.   14,241,397 

1804,  . 

6,436,929 

£186,928,399 

£51,847,878 

-PoBTEa*8  Par 

ITa 

Ue$,i.l. 

It  is  a  total  mistake  to  allege,  as  is 
often  done,  that  this  immense  and 
growmg  sinking-fund  was  obtained 
entirely  by  borrowing  with  the  one 
iiand  what  was  paid  off  with  another. 
The  Junds  thus  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  debt  were  obtained  from  the 
indirect  taxes  set  apart  on  the  con- 
traction of  each  loan,  in  amount  ade- 
quate not  only  to  defray  its  annual 
interest,  but  also  to  extinguish,  within 
forty-five  years  after  it  was  con- 
tracted, the  principal  of  the  loan 
itself.  That  part  of  the  loan  was 
iipplied  in  each  year,  especially  du- 


ring the  latter  years  of  the  war,  to 
keep  up  the  sinking-fond,  is  true,  but 
is  immaterial.  That  was  only  because 
the  taxes  set  apart  for  its  support  were 
absorbed,  in  great  part,  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  contest;  and  when  the 
contest  and  loans  ceased,  these  taxes 
were  amply  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
sinking-rand  without  any  extraneous 
aid.  This  appears  from  the  following 
Table,  also  taken  from  Mr  Porter, 
exhibiting  what  was  actually  paid  off 
of  the  public  debt  during  the  next 
fifteen  years  of  Tory  peace-govern- 
ment :— 
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Table  showing  the  Money  applied  to  the  reduction  of  Debt,  Funded  and  Unfunded, 

from  1815  to  1832. 


1816, 

.     £13,945,117 

Bronght  forward,  £131,821,080 

1817, 

14,514,457 

1825, 

6,093,475 

1818, 

15,889,483 

1826, 

5,621,231 

1819, 

16,305,590 

1827, 

6,704,766 

1820, 

17,499,773 

1828, 

4,667,965 

1821, 

17,219,957 

1829, 

2,559,485 

1822, 

18,889,319 

1830, 

4,545,465 

1823, 

7,482,325 

1831, 

1,663,093 

1824, 

10,626,059 

1832, 

5,696 

£131,821,080 

£162,682,256 

orteb's  Pari.  Tablet,  i.  1. 

Bat  the  Reform  Bill,  passed  in 
1 832,  has  entirely  put  an  end  to  the 
redaction  of  the  debt.  Since  that 
time,  as  Sir  Charles  Wood  tells  as, 
tbo  debt,  so  far  from  having  dimi- 
nished, has  increased  £27,000,000. 

That  there  was  a  substantial  redac- 
tion of  debt  going  on  daring  the  period 
indaded  in  the  above  table,  and  not  a 
mere  j  aggie,  by  transferring  debt  from 
one  denomination  to  another,  thoagh 
not  to  the  amoant  which  these  figares 
woald  indicate,  is  decisively  proved  by 
the  following  Table,  showing  the  ge- 
neral resalt  of  the  financial  operations 
from  1816  to  1832,  when  the  Whigs 
intiodnced  the  Reform  Bill : — 

Funded  Debt  on  5th  Jan. 

1816,      .        .        .      £816,311,940 
Unfunded  do.,    .        .  48,510,501 


Total,    . 

Total  Debt  on  5th  Jan. 
1832— 
Funded,    £754,100,549 
Unfunded,     27,762,660 


£860,822,441 


781,853,199 


Paid  off  in  sixteen  years,       £82,969,242 
—Porter's  Pari.  Tablet,  ii.  6. 

In  the  next  eighteen  years,  since 
the  Reform  Bill  changed  the  Consti- 


tation,  it  has  been  seen  the  debt  was 
increased  by  £27,000,000. 

So  prodigions  and  fatal  a  change 
in  oar  financial  system  woald  be 
wholly  inexplicable,  considering  the 
many  able  and  patriotic  men  who, 
since  that  period,  nave  been  intrasted 
with  its  direction,  if  we  did  not  recol- 
lect the  vital  change  made  since  that 
time  in  the  constitntion  of  the  conntrj, 
and  the  new  class  which  was  brought 
np  in  overwhelming  nambers  to  retam 
representatives  to  the  Hoase  of  Com- 
mons. That  dass  is  the  boroagh  and 
shopkeeping  interest,  with  whom  the 
main  object  is  to  bay  cheap  and  sell 
dear.  liTot  only  has  this  principle, 
since  that  time,  formed  the  sole  rega- 
lator  of  Government  measures  in 
general  or  commercial  policy,  bat  it 
has  operated  decisively  on  oar  finances, 
and  is  the  main  cause  to  which  their 
present  hopeless  condition  is  to  be 
ascribed.  To  cheapen  everything  be- 
came the  great  object ;  and  this  was  to 
be  done,  it  was  thought,  most  effec- 
tually by  taking  taxes  off  articles  of 
consumption.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  principle,  indirect  taxes  to  the 
following  enormous  amount  have  been 
repealed  since  the  peace,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  renders  it  noways  sur- 
prising that  the  sinking-fund  has 
disappeared : — 


Table  showing  the  Taxes,  Direct  and  Indirect,  Repealed  and  Imposed  from 
1816  to  1847,  both  inclusive. 


Repealed. 

Yetr. 

Direct. 

Indirect. 

1816, 

£16,000,000 

£2,647,000 

1817, 

• 

36,496 

1818, 

9,664 

1819, 

705,846 

1820, 

4,000 

1821, 

471,309 

Direct. 


Indirect. 

Year. 

£320,058 

1816 

7,991 

1817 

1,336 

1818 

3,094,902 

1819 

119,602 

1820 

43,642 

1821 
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Imposed. 

r«MK 

Dinet. 

iDdteoL 

Direct                Indirect. 

Y«tf. 

isiri. 

.       £2,139,101 

•             •             .             • 

1822 

i5':s, 

i^mfm          2,190,050 

£18,596 

1823 

i8:*» 

1,704,724 

45,605 

1824 

l^t.S 

5,689,651 

43,000 

1825 

i*t>:j6, 

1,978,812 

188,000 

1826 

ifcj;. 

4,038 

21,402 

1827 

ISiW, 

51,998 

1,966 

1828 

ise^ 

126,406 

. 

1829 

iss^ 

4/)93,955 

696,004 

1830 

1531, 

1,698,536 

627,686 

1831 

1S32,        . 

747,264 

44,626 

1832 

1833, 

1,526,914 

«            •            • 

1833 

1834, 

\y 

200,000 

891,516 

198,394 

1834 

1SS5, 

165,817 

75 

1835 

ISM, 

989,786 

•            •            • 

1836 

1887, 

234 

3,991 

1857 

1838,        . 

289 

100 

1833 

1835,        . 

66,268 

1,783 

1839 

1S40,        . 

18,959 

2,155,678 

1840 

1841,     : 

27,176 

. 

1841 

1842, 

1,596,366            £5,529,989 

184S 

1848, 

•             • 

•            • 

1843 

1844, 

•             •             . 

•            •            • 

1844 

1845, 

4,635,561 

23,720 

1845 

1846, 

•             •             • 

<            •            • 

1846 

1847,        . 

. 

. 

1847 

£18,060,000 

£33,528,623           £6,529,989      £7,743^2 

Iflipoflwl, 

.       5,529,989 

7,743,962 

Taxation  r< 

B- 

daced, 

£12,^ 

131,011 

£25,779,061 

Thus  the  balance  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion, reduced  since  the  Peace,  has  been 
above  £25,000,000— of  direct,  above 
£12,000,000  annuaUy;  and  tin  1842, 
it  was  £15,000,000  yearly.  Had  the 
sinking -fund  been  kept  np  at  its 
amoont  as  it  was  in  1815— that  is, 
at  £15,000,000  sterlmg  ont  of  the 
indirect  taxes,  there  might  have 
been  repealed  £15,000,000  of  direct, 
and  £14,000,000  of  indirect  taxes,  and 
still  enery  skiUing  of  the  public  debt 
would  have  been  paid  off'  by  1846. 
Why  has  this  most  desirable,  most 
vital  object  for  the  national  sajfety  in 
intnre  times,  not  been  gained  ?  Simply 
because  the  mania  of  cheapenmg 
evei^hing  has  roled  the  State.  Suc- 
cessive Administrations,  which  have 
succeeded  to  the  helm  of  affairs,  have 
endeavoured  to  gain  a  fleeting  popu- 
J*ri^»  by  bidding  agamst  each  other 
in  the  race  for  popularity,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  best  interests  of  their 
country;  and  because  Parliament — 
composed,  so  far  as  its  majority  goes 
once    1832,    of    the    members    for 


boroughs — have  shut  their  eyes  en- 
tirely to  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
their  actions,  and  looked  only  to  the 
gratifying  their  buying  and  selling 
constituents  by  the  inoeasant  reduc- 
tion of  the  indirect  taxes,  and  lower- 
ing the  remuneration  of  industry  of 
every  kind  throughout  the  country. 

In  truth,  the  chasm  made  in  the 
finances  of  the  country  by  this  incess- 
ant, uncalled-for,  and  ruinous  reduc- 
tion of  the  indirect  taxes,  in  pursuance 
of  the  mania  to  cheapen  everything, 
under  which  the  nation  has  been  la- 
been  far  greater  and  more  disastrous 
than  the  preceding  figures,  formidable 
as  they  are,  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
The  taxes  repealed  are  of  course  set 
down  at  the  amount  they  were  at  the 
time  of  their  repeal.  But  that  is  very 
far  from  what  they  would  have  pro- 
duced if  they  had  been  kept  up;  be- 
cause, in  that  case,  of  course  they 
would  have  shared  in  the  vast  increase 
of  wealth  and  population  which  has 
since  taken  place.    At  the  time  when 
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«  large  part  of  these  taxes  were 
repealed,  the  British  isles  did  not 
contaiii  above  from  20,000,000  to 
24,000,000  of  inhabitants— fiow  they 
<)ontain  29,000,000.  Our  exports 
and  imports  have  more  than  doubled 
in  amomit  since  the  income  tax  was 
taken  off  in  1816,  Beyond  all  doubt, 
4tt  its  original  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  it 
would  now  have  produced,  at  the 
vetry  least,  £20,000,000  a-year.  The 
daly  on  spirits,  so  fiUally  lowered 
in  1826,  would  now  have  produced, 
not  £2,000,000,  but  £3,000,000  or 
£3,500,000  annually.  There  cannot 
be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  taxes, 
which  in  1815  produced  £72,000,000 
«-y^ur,  would,  if  continued  at  the  same 
rates,  have  been  now  producing  50 
Mr  oent  more,  or  £110,000,000. 
Tliere  is  no  man  in  his  senses  who 
would  think  that  the  nation  either 
•could  have  borne,  or  ought  to  have 
bome,  such  a  load  of  taxation.  Belief, 
on  the  return  of  peace,  was  indispen- 
aable.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  give 
relief  in  a  reasonable  and  prudent  de- 
gree ;  it  is  another,  and  a  very  differ- 
ent thing,  to  throw  away  the  public 
revenue  with  a  reckless  prodigality, 
without  either  principle  or  foresight, 
and  f(^  no  other  reason  but  to  win  a 
iemponry  popularity  for  wasteful 
Administrations. 

Indeed,  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
xAeapening  system,  and  espedally  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  in  render- 
ing the  taxes  unproductive,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  even  of  the  public 
debt  ere  long  impossible,  was  distinctly 
foreseen  and  foretold  not  only  by  our- 
selves in  this  Magazine,  but  by  the 
most  decided  apostles  of  the  opposite 
aet  of  opinions.  Hear  Mr  Cobbett 
on  the  subject,  in  Vol.  LI.  of  his  Re- 
gisUr^  No.  2,  July  JO,  1824— a  qnoU- 
tion  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
ihat  able  and  consistent  journal,  the 

"*Tho  commeroial  world*  will,  I  be- 
lieve, find  it  rather  difiOouU  to  persuade 
the  landlords  to  '  modify  and  alter  the 
Corn-laws,'  much  less  to  '  do  away' 
with  those  laws :  bat  what  now  is  to  be- 
come of  all  the  pretty  doctrine  about  the 
inseparable  interests  of  manuf)M:tare  and 
agricnUare !  I  trust  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  that  soft  nonsense 

*'  Now  mind,  I  do  not  say  that  the  ma< 
aafSMturers  onght  not  to  be  permitted  to 


get  fbod  fipom  abroad ;  but  I  say— «nd 
what  man  in  his  senses  does  not  say,  that 
in  whatever  degree  this  cotton  body  is 
supplied  with  food  from  abroad,  it  must 
and  win  dispense  with  food  f^om  our  own 
lands.    ..... 

**  I  would  ftbin  then  see  the  two-legged 
animal  who  is  quadruped  enough  still  to 
contend  that  the  hiterests  of  Ihe  land- 
lords and  those  of  the  oottoa-lords  are 
iBseparabie.  l^y  aM  dircotly  opposed 
to  each  other;  and  opposed  to  each  other 
they  must  be  as  long  as  this  debt  shall  last. 

'*  It  will  be  curious  enough  to  observe 
how  '  the  manufacturing  mind '  wiU  work 
upon  'the  agrioulturid  mind.'  These 
two  minds  will  now  come  into  direct 
contact  with  each  other.  It  will  be  the 
business  of  the  cotton  mind  to  convince 
the  landlords  that  bringing  in  foreign 
com  will  not  make  their  English  com 
wtXi  cheaper;  or,  fkiling  in  this,  to  con- 
vince them  that  wheat  at  4s.  a  bushel 
vrill,  *  in  the  loag  run,'  be  better  ftut  the 
landlords  than  wheat  at  Ss.  a  bushel.  A 
very  long  run,  I  believe,  indeed!  la 
sh<^  it  is  a  question  of  rents  or  ne  rents. 
With  the  present  debt  and  taxes,  and 
with  wheat  at  4s«  a  bushel,  there  can  be 
no  rents;  so  that,  when  the  cotton  mind 
comes  forward  to  get  a  repeal  of  the 
Oom-bill,  it  comes  in  fttct  to  pray  that 
there  shall  no  longer  be  rents  in  England. 

'^  The  cotton-lords,  and  indeed  all  the 
lords  of  the  loom  and  anvil,  are  bestimng 
themselves,  uid  collecting  all  their  forces 
for  a  desperate  assault  upon  the  jolter- 
heads (the  landlords)  who  cry  idoud  for 
national  faith.  I  wish  them  success* 
I  will  not  absolutely  join  them ;  but  I 
wish  them  success ;  because  that  success 
would  destroy  the  vhok  system  (the  sys- 
tem of  paper-money,  national  debt,  and 
oppressive  taxation)  root  and  branch* 
The  Com  Bill,  the  Small-Note  Bill,  the 
laying  out  of  public  money  in  Ireland,  the 
lending  of  money  occasionally  to  manu- 
focturers  and  merdiants,  the  Bank  ad- 
vancing money  upon  big  estates — all 
these  shifts  and  tricks  just  keep  the  thing 
agoing ;  but  come  a  war,  or  repeal  the 
C^m  Bill,  and  you  will  soon  see  what  is 
to  become  of  the  system.  Everything 
seems  strained  to  its  utmost :  and  when 
that  is  the  case,  something  must  soon  give 
way." 

The  alleged  advantage  which  the 
Free-  trade  party  oppose  to  the  obvious- 
ly calamitous  effects  of  this  incessant 
surrender  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
the  now  admitted  abandonment  of  all 
attempts  to  pay  off  the  public  debt,  is, 
that  commodities  have  been  cheap- 
ened thereby,  and  the  weight  which 
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oppressed  them  taken  off  the  springs 
of  industry.  We  ntterly  deny  this 
advantage.  What  is  the  good  of  this 
constant  cheapening,  when  confessedly 
yon  cannot  cheapen  our  debts  and 
obligations?  Is  it  anything  else  but 
diminishing  the  funds  from  which  the 
interest  of  these  debts  and  obligations 
is  to  be  discharged,  and  running  the 
nation  into  the  most  imminent  hazard 
of  incurring  a  general  bankruptcy, 
public  and  private  ?  Do  not  salaiies 
and  incomes  fall,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  in  consequence ;  and  if  so, 
what  good  does  the  fall  of  prices  do, 
even  to  the  individuals  who  appar- 
ently profit  by  it?  Suppose  we  gamed 
our  object,  and  rendered  everything 
as  cheap  here  as  it  is  in  Poland  or 
Norway — what  should  we  gain  by  it, 
but  that  we  should  speedily  become 
as  poor  08  them^  and  that  the  realised 
wealth  of  this  nation,  now  for  the 
most  part  invested  in  situations  where 
its  interest  is  paid  by  the  industry  of 
the  people,  would  be  lost  by  that 
industry  having  ceased  to  receive  a 
sufficient  remuneration  ?  And  is  that 
an  object  for  which  the  national  secu- 
rity should  be  endangered,  and  the 
moans  of  maintaining  our  indepen- 
dence destroyed? 

In  truth, — with  the  exception  of 
some  manufactured  articles,  such  as 
cotton  and  calicoes,  in  which  the  fall 
of  prices  has  been  prodigious,  owing 
to  the  successive  improvement  of  the 
machinery  employed  in  their  forma- 
tion,— we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  that  this 
immense  remission  of  indirect  taxes, 
which  has  evidently  been  fatsd  to  the 
national  finances,  has  been  attended 
with  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try generally.  We  say  the  country 
generally — because  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  a  very  great 
advantage  to  the  master-manufacturers 
engaged  in  the  trades  affected  by  the 
taxesy  who  have,  in  most  cases,  con- 
trived to  put  the  whole  tax  lost  to  the 
public  into  their  own  pockets.  That 
is  the  real  secret  of  the  remission. 
Individual  selfishness,  the  thirst  for 
gain,  was  iii  most  cases  the  moving 
spring.  The  parties  interested  be- 
sieged the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer with  memorials,  setting  forth 
the  hardships  they  sustained  from  the 
tax  affecting  their  branch  of  industry, 
immense  benefit  the  public 


would  derive  from  ita  abolition ;  but 
the  public  was  the  very  last  thing 
they  were  really  thinking  of.  It  wtff 
their  own  profits  to  whidi  they  were 
looking ;  and  but  for  that,  they  never 
would  have  stirred  in  the  matter. 
The  immense  fortunes  made  in  many 
branches  of  manufactures,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  bees 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  tax  remit- 
ted having  been  wholly  gained  to  the 
master  -  manufacturers  engaged  in 
them.  We  pay  the  same  now  for  our 
shoes  and  beer  as  we  did  thirty  years 
ago,  though,  since  its  termination,  the 
whole  tax  on  leather  and  the  war  tax 
on  malt  have  been  repealed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  prices  have 
declined  in  most  articles  of  consump- 
tion to  a  gi'eat  degree  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  in  some  to  a 
most  extraordinary  extent.  But 
where  the  decline  has  been  great — as, 
for  example,  in  cottons  or  calicoes, 
which  are  now  selling  for  a  fifth  of 
what  they  cost  during  the  war — it  is 
not  owing  to  the  remission  of  taxa- 
tion, so  much  as  to  the  extraordmary 
perfection  to  which  machmery  and  the 
division  of  labour  have  been  brought. 
The  proof  of  this  is  decisive.  The  fall 
of  price  has  been  folly  as  great  in 
branches  of  manufactures  in  regard  to 
which  no  remission  has  taken  place, 
or  in  a  very  slight  degree,  as  in  those 
in  which  it  has  been  most  consider- 
able. And  in  regard  to  all  commodi- 
ties, the  effect  of  the  monetary  bills 
of  1819,  1826,  and  1844,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Those  bills, 
by  contracting  the  currency  to  one 
halfoi  what  it  previously  had  been  in 
proportion  to  the  industry  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  have  effected  a 
revolution  of  prices  so  great,  that 
nearly  the  whole  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  articles  prior  to  the  last  year  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  it.  The  great  organ 
of  the  money  interest,  the  limes^ 
boasts  that  recent  legislation  has 
doubled  the  value  of  the  sovereign. 
Unquestionably  it  has ;  and  of  course 
it  has  also  doubled  the  whole  debt  of 
the  country,  public  and  private.  It 
has  turned  the  national  debt  of 
£800,000,000  into  £1,600,000.000; 
it  has  made  the  annual  taxation  of 
£62,000,000  as  burdensome  as 
£100,000,000  would  have  been  during 
the  war.  Prices  have  generally  fallen  \ 
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but  it  is  the  contraction  of  the  cairency 
which  has  done  that.  As  to  the  romis- 
sion  of  taxation,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  articles,  such  as  salt  and  spirits, 
in  which  the  remission,  beine  very 
large,  was  immediately  felt  bj  the 
consumer,  the  redaction  of  prices  has 
not  been  greater  than  necessarily 
flowed  from  the  artificial  scarcity  of 
money,  and  would  have  been  the  same 
though  no  reduction  of  public  duties 
had  taken  place.  Generally  speaking, 
the  tax,  lost  to  the  public,  has  been 
entirely  gained  by  the  master-manu- 
facturer. 

Had  the  system  of  cheapening,  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  contracUon  of 
the  currency  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
extensive  remission  of  duties  on  the 
other,  been  attended  by  beneficial  con- 
sequences to  the  people,  and  resulted 
in  general  happiness  and  prosperity, 
there  would  at  least  have  been  some 
set-off  against  the  ruin  of  our  financial 
prospects  which  it  has  occasioned; 
and  we  miffht  have  consoled  ourselves 
for  the  evident  imposition  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  as  a  hopeless  burden  upon 
the  nation,  by  the  reflection  that  at 
least  temporary  wellbeing  had  resulted 
from  the  change.  Has  this  been  the 
case?  Alas!  the  fact  is  just  the  re- 
verse ;  and  amon^^  the  many  mournful 
reflections  which  the  present  hopeless 
condition  of  our  finances  awakens,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  moumfol,  that  the 

Erice  paid  for  it  has  been,  not  public 
appiness,  but  general  and  unprece- 
dented misery.  In  the  long  and  varied 
annals  of  English  history,  there  is 
beyond  all  question  no  period  which 
has  been  marked  by  such  repeated  and 
widespread  suffering  as  the  thirty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
cheapening  system  was  begun,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  in  1819, 
and  the  present  time,  when  it  has  been 
carried  into  full  effect  by  Sir  R.  Peel's 
Free-trade  policy  in  1846.  The  three 
dreadful  monetanr  crises  of  1825, 
1839,  and  1847,  followed,  as  each  of 
them  was,  by  several  years  of  devas- 
tation and  rum  to  the  trading  dasses; 
the  repeated  recurrence  of  agricultural 
distress,  especially  from  1832  to  1836, 
and  in  1849 ;  the  unheard-of  agonies 
of  the  Irish  £eunine  of  1846;  perpe- 
tuated by  the  fall  of  prices,  which 
rendered  agriculture  unremunerativo 
ever  great  part  of  that  country,— are 
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some  of  the  leading  features  of  an 
epoch  which  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
at  once  the  most  momentous  and  the 
most  disastrous  which  the  British  Em- 
pire has  ever  known. 

It  has  left  its  traces  deeply  fur- 
rowed and  for  ever  marked  in  English 
annals.  It  has  produced  consequences 
which  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  to 
which  the  historians  of  future  times 
will  point  as  the  tuming-pomt  of 
British  story,  an  eternal  warning  to 
future  ages.  It  has  produced  the  Re- 
volution of  1832;  disfranchised  our 
whole  Colonies;  displaced  the  govern- 
ment of  property,  talent,  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  ruling  island,  and  in- 
stalled that  of  buying  and  selling  in 
its  stead.  It  has  severed  the  public 
policy  from  the  protection  of  the  Land 
and  Native  Industry,  the  real  inheri- 
tance and  only  sure  patrimony  of  the 
nation,  and  anchored  it  instead  on  the 
shifting  quicksands  of  Commercial 
Prosperity.  It  has  destroyed  the 
West  Indies  beyond  the  possibility  of 
redemption,  and  spread  discontent  so 
widely  through  our  other  Colonies,  that 
it  is  universally  known  they  are  all 
only  waiting  for  some  serious  disaster 
to  the  parent  state,  or  the  Advent  of 
a  protracted  and  hazardous  war,  to 
declare  themselves  independent.  It 
has  rendered  every  seventh  man  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  taken  to- 
gether, a  pauper.  It  has  driven  from 
250,000  to  300,000  industrious  citi- 
zens, for  the  last  three  years,  annually 
into  exile  from  their  native  land.  It 
has  raised  the  poor-rate  in  both 
islands  to  an  unprecedented  height, 
and,  when  measured  by  its  true  stan- 
dard, the  price  of  subsistence  to  double 
what  it  ever  was  before.  It  has  im- 
planted the  seeds  of  ruin  in  our  Mer- 
cantile Navy,  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
foreign  shipping  as  compared  with 
British  in  carrying  on  our  own  trade. 
It  has  rendered  our  shores  defenceless 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy;  and  made  one  of  our 
first  admirals.  Sir  Charies  Napier, 
thankful  when  the  winter  frosts  closed 
the  Baltic  harbours,  and  secured  our 
capital  from  the  insulting  visits  of  the 
successors  of  the  sea-kings  of  the 
north.  It  has  rendered  our  means  of 
raising  a  revenue  so  hopeless,  that  the 
**  greatest  bill-broker  m  the  world," 
Mr  Gumey,  has  declared  that   we 
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must  end  in  iiatioiud  bankruptcy;  and 
tke  leader  of  tbe  Free-traders  him- 
self, Mr  Cobden,  has  poblidy  said  that 
there  is  no  retonroe  but  to  disband 
our  troops,  sell  our  ships  of  war,  and 
trost  the  national  security  to  the  jus- 
tice and  moderation  of  our  enemies, 
and  the  total  absence  of  envy  in  our 
rivals.  Such,  and  not  puUic  and 
passmg  £dicity,  is  the  price  which  the 
nation  has  paid  for  the  ruin  of  its 
finances,  the  abandonment  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  aad  the  imposing  of  the 
public  ddyt  f^r  ever^  as  a  bniden, 
bopeleas  of  redemption,  on  the  comi- 

The  destruction  of  property  iHiidi 
has  taken  place  in  tiie  British  Empire 
during  the  thirty  years  that  this 
cheapenmg  process  was  going  on, 
exceeds  probably  anything  recorded 
during  a  similar  poiod  in  the  annals 
of  Tnankiud.  It  has  much  exceeded 
all  that  was  produced  by  the  confis- 
cations of  the  Conyention,  or  the 
deyastation  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 
Each  of  the  three  great  monetary 
crises  of  1826,  1839,  and  1847,  oc- 
casioned the  destruction  at  once  of 
two  or  three  hundred  millions  wortii 
of  mercantile  property,  and  halved  the 
fortunes  of  persons  to  double  that 
extent  The  intervals  between  them 
were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
brief  gleams  of  perilous  prosperity, 
periods  of  anxiety,  gloom,  and  depres- 
sion, during  which  all  persons  engayged 
in  business,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  capitalists,  who  were  daily 
getting  richer,  found  their  property 
melting  away  under  the  ceaseless 
and  progressive  fall  of  prices.  It 
was  exactly  the  obverse  of  the  vast 
impulse  given  to  industry  over  the 
whole  world  by  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the 
conse<pient  rise  of  prices  which  every- 
where ensued.  One  class,  and  one 
only,  flourished  amidst  the  general 
distress ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  that 
class  the  government  of  the  nation 
for  the  time  was  vested,  viz.,  the 
numejftd  interut.  So  immensely  had 
this  interest  grown  under  the  pro- 
tective policy  of  the  preceding  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  that  it  was  able  to  set 
all  other  interests  in  the  State  at  de- 
fiance, and  to  pursue  the  system  of 
makin|^  the  sovereign  worth  two 
sovereigns,  despite  the  evident  ruin 


which  that  system  was  brigging  om 
all  the  industrious  classes  in  tfae  stste. 
Ftttwe  ages  will  ask  what  wen  tte 
devastating  wars,  the  stmitting  cala- 
mities, the  loss  of  provinoBB,  tha 
severance  of  colomea,  which  inflicaftwt 
each  deep  and  irreaMdiable  w<niBds 
OB  the  British  nation  during  theaa 
memorable  periods?  aod  ihej  will  be 
answered,  it  was  thkty  yean  of  aa- 
bt^ken  peace  at  hoaie,  a  series  d 
brilMaat  ookmial  coaqaeats  abroad, 
aadoNs  ststeu. 

But  that  one  mtem  was  amply 
sufficient  to  break  down  the  zamt 
wisely-conceived  system  of  fioanoe, 
to  ruin  the  most  fiourishing  revenne, 
to  render  beggariy  the  richest  natkm, 
to  destroy  the  greatest  empire.  It 
is  the  system,  originatmg  with  tte 
Bomaa  empire,  as  a  necessary  and  jast 
oimsequence  of  its  anivvrsal  ooaqaestt 
of  universal  free  tmde — a  system 
which  rained  the  empire.  Itis  the  more 
dangerous  that  it  recommrads  itself  to 
the  people  in  the  first  instanoe  by  tte 
alluring  prospect  of  dieapeaing  ereix- 
thiag,of  making  money  daily  gofiuther, 
rendering  every  one  apparently  ridier 
and  more  comfortable  than  he  was 
before.  It  is  readily  adopted  by  tibe 
shop-keeping  and  trading  dass,  be- 
cause it  enaUes  them,  in  the  first 
instanoe,  to  purchase  the  goods  at  a 
lessoost;  forgetting  that  if  they  buy 
dieap  they  must  also  sell  ^eap,  and 
that  thdr  cust(»ners'  means  of  pay- 
ment are  melting  away  from  the  efinots 
of  that  very  cheapness.  It  is  long, 
however,  before  this  truth,  how  obvions 
soever,  is  generally  understood.  It  is 
by  slow  degrees,  and  after  much 
su£^ng  only,  that  it  is  disoovered 
that  this  system  of  general  cheapenhag 
does  not  stop  short  with  people's  er- 
pemdUure;  that  it  speedily  oomes  to 
afiect  then*  imxmes  also,  and  timt  in 
a  still  greater  degree ;  that,  if  shop- 
keepers buy  cheap,  they  must  sell 
little  or  sell  cheap  also;  that  wases 
must  fall  with  tiie  decline  in  the  pnoe 
of  commodities ;  and  that  the  lastcondi- 
tionof  the  people  is  worse  than  the  first. 
But  while  this  great  and  eternal  trath 
is  in  the  course  of  being  brought  home 
to  the  naUon  by  suffering,  the  national 
pre-eminence  is  lost,  the  national 
security  is  endangered,  the  national 
spirit  IS  weakened.  Multitudes  be- 
come desperate  in  regard  to  thehr  own 
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aad  their  eonaUfa  fortunes,  torn  the 
scenes  of  sofieriDg  and  distress  wiuch 
tfaey  perpetually  see  around  them; 
the  selfish  feeUngs  aoqnire  a  f atal  pre- 
ponderance, from  the  general  experi- 
eneed  impossibility  of  indulging  in 
thegenerons.  Meanwliiie  the  national 
income  melts  away  nnder  the  effects 
of  the  gmerai  cheapening  of  the  re- 
mnneration  of  indostry— all  steady  or 
fnreseeing  system  of  finance  is  aban- 
doned, and  erery  sttocessive  Gorern- 
ment,  like  a  needy  spendthrift,  deems 
itself  happy  if  it  can  ^et  through  the 
year  without  a  financial  crisis,  never 
bestowing  a  thought  on  the  future, 
either  as  regards  the  national  security, 
its  finances,  or  its  means  of  defence. 

One  memorable  instance  of  the  way 
in  which,  nnder  the  cheapening  sys- 
tem, the  pablic  revenue  has  been  reck- 
lessly and  needlessly  thrown  away,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Penny  Postage.  It 
is  well  known  that,  prior  to  the  (£ange, 
the  Post-office  income,  after  pa3ring 
the  whole  charges  of  the  Packet  Service^ 
yielded  a  dear  surplus  revenue  to  the 
nation  of  £1,500,000  or  £1,600,000 
a-year.    The  postage  of  letters,  how- 
ever, was  deddedly  too  high ;  a  reduc- 
tion was  londly  called  for  by  the 
{mblic;  and,  if  cantiously  and  judi- 
eionsly  applkd,  the  increase  of  letters 
mi^t  have  compensated  the  reduction 
of  rates  of  posUge,  and  a  boon  have 
been  conceded  to  the  community,  with- 
oot  any  detriment  to  the  pnblic  service. 
A  uniform  2d.  or  3d.,  or  even  4d.,  post- 
age wonld   have  been   hailed  with 
nnmixed  satisfaction  by  the  people, 
who  had  been  paying  lOd.  or  Is.  for 
their  letters,  and  no  material  diminu- 
tion of  that  important  branch  of  the 
revenue  experienced.  Instead  of  this, 
what  did  the  Government,  urged  on 
by  the  cheapening  party,  actuaBy  do  ? 
Why,  they  reduced  the  postage  at  once 
to  a  penny  for  all  letters,  firom  all  dis- 
tances within  the  two  islands.    We 
were  told,  that  not  only  would  there 
be  no  loss,  but  a  certain  gain,  after  a 
few  years  had  elapsed,  from  the  vast 
and  certain  increase  in  the  number  of 
letters   that  would  be  transmitted. 
How  have  these  expectations  been 
realised?    The  revenue  set  down  as 
coming  from  the  Post-office,  imme- 
diately after  the  change,  was  only 
£500,000  or  £600,000  a-year;  and, 
iifter  having  been  nine  years  in  opera- 


tion, it  has  only  risen,  in  the  year 
ending  5th  April  1850,  to  £803,000; 
much  less  than  half  of  what  it  would 
have  been  under  the  former  system, 
when  the  increased  population  and 
transactions  of  the  country  are  taken 
into  consideration,  if  either  the  old 
rates  had  been  continued,  or  a  reason- 
able reduction  to  2d.  or  3d.  had  taken 
place.  It  is  to  the  embarrassment 
produced  by  tiiis  great  defalcation  that 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  renewal 
of  the  income-tax. 

But  this  defalcation,  great  and  se- 
rious as  it  thus  appears  on  the  face  of 
the  public  accounts,  was  little  more 
than  a  half  of  what  really  occur- 
red in  consequence  of  the  change. 
To  conceal  the  effects  of  this  great 
innovation,  the  Free-trading  party, 
who  had  now  got  entire  possession  of 
the  Government,  had  the  address  both 
to  get  the  expense  of  the  Packet  Ser- 
vice, previously  borne  by  the  Post-office^ 
thrown  vpon  the  Navy,  and  to  keep 
that  important  change  a  secret  among 
the  Government  officials.  In  this  way 
a  double  object  was  gained.     The 
disastrous  e^t  of  the  reduction  was 
kept  out  of  view,  and  the  increased 
charges    of    the  Navy   afforded    a 
plausible  ground  for  demagogues  to 
assail  the  Government  for  aUeged  ex- 
travagance in  that  department.    But 
that  which  one  demagogue  had  done, 
another  demagogue  brought  to  light. 
Mr  Cobden  made  so  violent  a  clamour 
about  the  increase  of  expenditure  in 
the  Navy  since  1835,  when  it  had 
been  reduced,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  Beform  mania,  to  its  lowest  point, 
that  the  Admiralty,  in  their  own  de- 
fence, let  out  the  important  fact,  that, 
since  the  penny-postage  system  be- 
gan, they  had  been  saddled  with  the 
whole  cost  of  the  Packet  Service, 
which  they  never  had  been  before; 
and,  in  the  debate  on  the  Estimates, 
Lord  John  Bussell  stated  that  this 
cost    now    amounted    to    £737,000 
a-year.     Thus   the  real  Post-office 
accounts  stand  thus : — 

Apparent  BoxploB  for  year 
ending  5th  April  1850,    £808,000 

Deduct  cost  of  Packet  Ser- 
vice, thrown  on  Nary,       737,000 


Heal  Post-office  revenue,      £66,000 

And  it  has  been  raised  to  this  level 
only  during  a  year  of  extraordinary 
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manufacturing  activity,  when  our 
exports  turned  £60,000,000.  On  the 
whole,  since  the  postage  was  reduced 
in  1841,  the  Post-office  has  not  yielded 
a  farthing  to  the  country,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  occasioned  a  loss  of  some 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

We  have  heard  enough  from  the 
Free-traders  of  the  disasters  which 
accumulated  on  the  year  1848,  and 
commencement  of  1849,  when  a  mone- 
tary crisis,  the  Irish  famine,  the 
European  revolution,  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion, and  the  Chartist  sedition,  com- 


bined to  reduce  the  revenue  to  an  un- 
precedented degree.  We  have  heard 
enough,  also,  of  the  unexampled 
prosperity  of  the  year  1849,  when 
these  extraneous  disasters  had  ceased, 
and  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade  and 
the  cheapening  system  were  still  in 
undiminished  lustre.  Be  it  so.  Let 
us  compare  the  public  revenue  of  this 
year  of  unprecedented  disaster  with 
that  obtained  in  the  next  year  of  un- 
exampled prosperity,  as  appearing 
from  the  finance  accounts  of  ^ril  5, 
I860:— 


Year  ending  5th 
April  1849. 

Year  ending  5th 
April  ISSO. 

Ordinary  revenue, 
China  money. 

Imprest  and  other  monies,  . 
Repayment  of  advances, 

• 

£48,490,002 

84,284 

665,298 

427,761 

£48,648,042 

'656,855 
553,849 

£49,667,430 
49,853,246 

£49,853,246 

Increase  in 
— r«m«#,  April  1860. 

1849, 

£185,816 

So  that  the  increase  in  a  year  of 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, as  we  are  told,  over  one  of 
unexampled  and  overwhelming  suf- 
fering, is  only  £185,000,  for  £128,000 
of  which  we  are  indebt^  to  an  excess 
in  the  repayment  of  advances  in  184:9 
over  1848.  We  care  not  to  what  this 
extraordinary  fact  is  to  be  ascribed, 
whether  reduction  of  duties,  the  con- 
tinuance of  distress,  or  any  other 
cause.  We  rest  on  the  fact  that  Free- 
trade  finance  and  the  cheapening 
system  have  brought  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  in  a  year  of  what  the 
Free-traders  call  its  highest  prosperity ^ 
to  a  level  with  what  it  had  been  in  a 
year  of  Us  greatest  adversity.  His- 
toiy  cannot,  and  will  not,  overlook 
these  facts.  The  leaders  of  the  Free- 
traders say  they  live  for  posthumous 
fame.  Let  them  not  be  afraid.  Pos- 
terity will  do  them  fall  justice. 

The  financial  problem  of  the  Free- 
traders is — "  Given  a  cheapened  na- 
tion, to  extract  an  adequate  revenue 
out  of  their  unremunerated  industry." 
We  recommend  this  problem  to  the 
study  of  the  Free-trading  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  If  ho  solve  it, 
we  shall  assign  him  a  place  superior 
"  •■■**     ^     'n  physical— to  Bacon 

ibis  mournful 


decay  of  the  national  resources,  and 
ruin  of  the  national  strength,  fi^m  the 
eflTects  of  a  theory  acted  upon  by  the 
Legislature  under  the  influence  of  a 
class  majority  in  Parliament,  wonld  a 
truly  catholic  and  national  policy,  pro- 
tective alike  to  all  inter^ts,  have 
afforded!  An  adequate  but  not  re- 
dundant currency,  cautiously  adminis- 
tered, and  relieved  from  the  fatal 
liability  to  abstraction  from  a  great 
increase  of  imports  in  any  particular 
year,  would  at  once  have  afforded  fi^je 
scope  to  national  industry,  and 
avoided  the  frightful  vicissitudes  in 
the  demand  for  labour,  which  the 
opposite  system  of  making  the  cor- 
rency  entu^ly  dependent  on  the  most 
evanescent  of  earthly  things — ^gold— 
of  necessity  occasioned.  The  terrible 
monetary  crises  of  1825,  1839,  and 
1847,  would  have  been  unfelt.  They 
would  have  been  surmounted,  as  that 
of  1810  had  been,  by  an  extended 
issue  of  paper  when  the  gold  was  for  a 
time  abstracted,  without  theur  exist- 
ence being  known  to  the  nation.  In- 
dustry, protected  in  every  department 
by  adequate  but  not  oppressive  fiscal 
duties,  would  have  generally  and 
steadily  flourished.  Periods  of  extra- 
vagant speculation  and  exorbitant 
wages,  followed  by  commercial  depres- 
sion and  general  suffering,  would  have 
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been  unknown.  The  national  reve-  isles  and 
nnca,  sustained  by  an  adequate  cur- 
rencj  and  unbroken  industry,  would 
bave  afforded  an  ample  surplus  to 
Government,  both  for  the  public  ser- 
vice and  the  promotion  of  objects  of 
general  utility,  after  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  sinking-fund. 
Emigration,  supported,  so  far  as  the 
destitute  are  concerned,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment resources,  and  conducted  in 
Government  vessels,  would  have 
poured  a  ceaseless  and  prolific  stream 
into  the  Colonies,  at  once  vivifying 
their  industry,  and  converting  the 
paupers  of  England  and  Ireland  into 
consumers  of  our  manufactures,  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  pounds  a-head 
per  annum.  Pauperism  at  home, 
relieved  in  the  classes  where  it  ori- 
ginates by  this  wise  and  paternal 
policy,  would  have  been  arrested. 
Crime  itself  would  have  been  made 
(0  mhiister  to  the  general  good :  the 
jails  of  Great  Britain  would  have 
been  converted  into  industrial  acade- 
mies for  behoof  of  the  Colonies.  The 
industry  of  the  Colonies,  encouraged 
by  the  protective  poliqr  of  the  mother 
country,  and  supported  by  the  cease- 
less streams  of  its  emigration,  would 
have  advanced  with  rapid  strides, 
and  afibrded  a  rising  and  inexhaust- 
ible mart  for  domestic  manufactures. 
The  ocean  would  have  become  a 
British  lake :  the  navy  of  England, 
the  floating  bridge  which  at  once 
nnited  and  protect^  its  distant  depen- 
dencies. 

Colonial  discontent  would  have 
been  unknown.  The  West  Indies, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  would  have 
been  the  most  loyal  and  contented, 
because  the  most  flourishing  and  justly 
sovemed  parts  of  the  Empire.  The 
foreign  trade  of  the  world  would  have 
been  to  the  British  Emphre  what 
Adam  Smith  Instly  called  the  most 
profitable  of  aU  trades,  a  home-trade. 
We  should  have  raised  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  all  our  staple  branches  of  in- 
dnstiy  within  ourselves ;  wool  from 
Australia,  cotton  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  grain  from  the  British 
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Canada.  Agriculture  at 
home  and  abroad  would  have  ad- 
vanced abreast  of  manufactures; 
commerce  and  shlppmg  would  have 
risen  with  the  increase  of  their  pro- 
ductions ;  the  Navy,  fed  by  an  ample 
and  protected  commercial  marine,  and 
sustained  at  an  adequate  amount  by 
a  well-filled  treasury,  would  have 
secured  our  independence,  and  enabled 
us  to  attend  to  the  interests  and  an- 
ticipate the  wants  of  our  remotest 
dependencies.  We  should  have  been 
alike  independent  of  foreign  nations 
for  the  materials  of  pacific  industry, 
and  superior  to  them  in  warlike  re- 
sources. Great  Britain,  though  grey  in 
years  of  renown,  would  have  retained 
for  centuries  the  vigour  of  youth, 
because  she  would  have  been  continu- 
ally renovated  by  the  energy  of  her 
descendants.  The  paternal  hall  would 
have  been  constantly  cheerful  and 
happy,  because  it  would  have  been 
always  filled  with  children  and  grand- 
children, or  enlivened  by  their  ex- 
ploits. Amidst  general  prosperity 
and  unceasing  progress,  the  National 
Debt  —  constantly  encroached  on 
by  a  sustained  i^king-fund— would 
have  disappeared.  Before  this  time 
it  would  have  been  all  extinguished ; 
and  the  taxation  of  the  Emphre,  re- 
duced to  £80,000,000  or  £85,000,000 
a-year,  would  hietve  enabled  us  for  ever 
to  maintain  thenational  armaments  on 
such  a  scale  as  would  have  qualified  us 
to  bid  defiance  alike  to  the  covert  en- 
croachments of  our  rivals,  or  the  open 
hostility  of  our  enemies.  Under  the 
opposite  or  cheapening  system,  the 
public  debt  has,  on  the  admission  of 
its  ablest  supporters,  been  virtually 
doubled ;  the  sinking-fund  has,  amidst 
general  and  ahnost  constant  dis- 
tress, disappeared ;  Colonial  discon- 
tent threatens  the  Empire  with  dis- 
memberment ;  agricultural  distress 
will  speedily  render  it  dependent  for 
its  dally  bread  on  its  enemies;  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  inde- 
dence,  if  the  present  system  is  per- 
sisted in,  has  been  rendered,  for  any 
length  of  time,  impossible. 
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Of  oosfliet  ma*  will  hear,  or. 

This  YdcQ  from  oat  the  wildemcM,  tb*  sin 
Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelings  be  aqr 


Gsxacs  is  a  most  anfbrtmiate  ooon- 
tiy.  She  has  011I7  Q0ci4>ed  tke  Tories 
to  be  plosderecl  by  ber  mien  sad 
ndned  by  ber  pvoteetors.  Sewieen 
yean  SLgo,  Lord  Palmeraton  placed 
KiogOtibooiikuitbnNie;  behasaiiiee 
been  oeespied  in  makiBg  tiiat  ^lone 
aa  QBeasy  seat.  Kmg  Otbo  refiises 
to  answer  Lord  Palmmton^s  letters ; 
in  revenge,  Great  Britain  rmas  a 
nmnber  of  Greek  slttfiownerSf  and 
leaves  tke  Grreek  ministers  unpunished. 
The  Doke  of  Wellington  has  said  that 
be  never  bombarded  a  town,  and  never 
mw  the  necesdty  for  oommitting  such 
an  act  of  cruelty ;  and  t^esayiag  does 
him  even  more  honoar  than  his  long 
career  of  victory.  We  bad  hoped  that 
no  £i^i£^an  woald  ever  have  for- 
gotten this  saying ;  yet  Lord  Pahner- 
ston  bombards  ^e  merdiantsof  Greece 
fortiie&nltsof  EingOtho^  ministers. 
We  are  irresistibly  reminded,  by  thte 
last  disfday  of  onr  Foreign  Secretary's 
warlike  propossities,  of  Mr  Wmkle's 
fight  with  tiie  small  b^. 

Though  maeh  has  been  writtm  on 
the  SQl|ect  of  this  qnarr^  both  at 
borne  and  on  the  Continent,  no  dear 
Statement  of  the  exact  relations  be^ 
tween  England  aaul  Ghreece  has  been 
pablished;  nor  can  it  be  gathered 
even  from  the  papers  recently  laid  be- 
fore Parliament.*  We  bdieve,  ti^re- 
fore,  that  onr  readers  will  thimk  ra 
for  devotiag  a  fow  pages  to  a  serio«B 
exasiination  of  the  political  relations 
between  the  two  conntrws,  whkh  will 
tend  to  phice  the  recent  coercive  nwa- 
snres  ia  their  tme  light.  This  is  the 
m(Mre  necessary,  beeanse  Ministers, 
both  in  debates  and  PariiameBtary 
papers,  have  it  in  their  powder  to  eon- 
oeal  everything  relatiDg  to  tke  past ; 
and  the  Opposition  mast  hnnt  long 
before  they  can  spring  a  single  truth 
in  the  thickets  of  official  deception. 


A  view  of  the  nkgoety  nnder  tiie  gmtf- 
anoe  of  tmth  and  ocnuaon  aeaaa,  free 
both  from  party  views  and  national 
pn^a^oesy  has  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  speech  of  Mr  Piaeatory, 
the  late  French  Ifinister  in  Greece. 
The  spoken  ptmpkki  o€  Mr  Piacatery 
was  pr^Mored  with  cQBsidcraUe  skin ; 
bat  it  comnuMucatea  hardly  a  sin^ 
fact  that  has  net  bem  perverted  by 
being  removed  from  its  troe  oonftext* 
or  by  halving  only  half  its  concoButaat 
cireaBstaBoes  nanated.  Indeed,  Mr 
PiscateiT'  having  bass  beHows-blower 
in  the  duBUles  between  Sir  E.  Lyons, 
the  Eai^ish  mvoy  at  Atkena,  and 
Kmg  Otbo's  mhusteffs,  for  foar  years, 
is  not  a  £uBoaa  witnev ;  he  has  hia 
own  secrets  te  conceal.  Hia  oratoriesl 
di^)lay  did  not  imfMMe  on  tke  good 
sense  of  General  Cavaignac,  wko  pa- 
rodied Sjdla's  need&to  a  wordy  Axe- 
man ambassador,  by  Mating  to  tke 
Froidi  ex-miniat«  pleaipoteBtiary, 
^^  that  it  seemed  Fraaee  had  sent  him 
to  Athens  to  i^dy  rhetorie^  not  to 
collect  hBLformatkm.'' 

The  papers  laid  before  Psriiameat 
prove  ^  wortidessaesB  of  Mr  Pisca- 
tory's  diplomacy ;  but  the  condact  oT 
Lord  Palmersten  caanot  be  coneetly 
appreciated,  unless  we  trace  the  con- 
nexion of  England  and  (keece  since 
tiw  eonvenlimi  of  1832,  appointing 
Prince  Otko  of  Bavaria  King  of 
Greece^  mider  the  protection  tadgna- 
rantee  of  Eaf^aad,  France,  and  Bos- 
sia.  That  treaty,  it  murfi  be  recol- 
lected, was  the  work  of  Lord  Pakoer- 
ston.  King  Otho  was  sekKted  by 
Lord  Pafanentos;  he  was  conveyed 
to  Greece  by  Lord  PalmentMi^a 
fifivoorite  dipiomatiBt,  Sir  £.  Lyons; 
md  it  was  under  Lord  Pahnerstea's 
special  protection  tiat  tito  Angifr- 
Bavarian  Regency  was  fomished  with 
£2,400,000,  and  allowed  to  destroy 


*  Corre$pondenee  respeeting  t^  demands  mcuie  upon  the  Cheek  Chvemmeni,  and 
respecting  the  lUande  of  Cerri  and  Sapvenza,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  command  of  Her  Mi^esty.    Febroary  1850. 
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tiie  iuilituUqMB  «f  the  Greek  nation. 
TlMie  iKts  raibrace  the  hialorj  of 
Britisii  eomiexioii  with  Grreece  from 
189»  to  1887.  Great  Brkam,  or,  to 
spMk  more  correct];^,  o«r  Foreign 
Secfetofji,  is  mondtjr  reepoM^  for 
tito  RO^Of  smoBt  of  the  Greek  kngdoa 
b^  CovBt  Armanpergrf  ^^^  '^^  ^^ 
more  ahiofartely  tham  King  Otbo  has 
over  ^ne,  Ibr  the  etm^  reaoen  that 
he  had  a  bettor  filled  pvsok  Sir  E. 
Irjons  supported  him  with  Tigonr 
alike  aganiat  BmaiaB  aad  iVmh 
ufipoiilioB,  6ffeekpatrk>tisB,  aod  con- 
atkatiomrf  priraples^  aa  vasj  be  seen 
bjr  a  refereaee  to  the  papers  kid  be-  • 
ftm  ParManHDl  in  Joly  1886v 

£b  1887,  ArmaBsperg  was  dieauBsed 
from  oflfeo ;  bat  Greece  »  stiD  snflRor- 
iflf  from  tiM  loss  of  theioititatioBS  he 
d^fawyed,  and  tiMpolidcal  corraption 
Ita  irtrodneed.  Coleiti,  it  is  tme, 
&iittate«l  his  poMtlcal  system  in  the 
latemal  coferameiit  witii  slMoIar 
a^tiHtov  bat  with  dimtnisbed  rands 
and  fcfouroos  for  eocroption.  Where 
AfUMiiflperg  eoaid  appoint  an  amnes- 
tied brigai^  a  captain  ef  infinitiy, 
Golet^  eonhl  mAj  make  some  old 
friead  %  potteemaii,  or  peradventare  a 


la  1887  the  C^overameat  of  Greeee 
broke  oif  its  intimate  eanaexion  with 
En^aad,  and  the  EngAsh  Minister  at 
Athens  beeame  iivfolved  in  a  sncces- 
sion  of  qnarrels  with  the  court.  It  is 
not  necoboaiji  far  as  to  prove  that  the 
Bararian  Administration  from  1887 
to  1843  was  bad.  All  parties  agree 
tiMt  it  was  iatolerabte ;  and  the 
Greeks  were  ouiversafly  applanded 
when  they  expelled  ^e  whole  tribe  of 
Bavarian  officials.  King  Otho  had 
frdlen  intoanerrorthatmighthayebeen 
expected  from  a  Whig>^reated  king ; 
he  had  neglected  aB  the  real  dtaties  of 
royalty,  and  transacted  the  banness 
of  iMs  aadvHTOcretaries  of  state. 

The  cifcamBtaaees  that  have  deter- 
mined the  position  of  oar  relations 
with  Groooo,  since  the  ConetltntioB  of 
1844,  occnrred  in  the  precedfaig  pe- 
riod, ixyrd  Palmerston's  first  qtianel 
with  the  Greek  eoart  dates  fhmi  1887, 
and  originalied  in  the  dissatisfaction 
then  f^  beeaase  the  British  Mbiister 
at  Athens  did  not  possess  as  mnch 
inflnenee  with  King  Otbo's  Goyem- 
meat  as  he  hod  posMssed  with  Oonnt 
Arman^rg^.   The  avowed  object  of 


British  diplomacy,  at  that  period,  was 
to  force  the  adherents  of  the  English 
parfy  into  office ;  aad  King  Otho  in- 
corred  the  enmity  of  Eo^and  fbrpre- 
ferrisg  the  covnsels  of  France  and 
Bnssm.  The  first  pitcted  battle  be- 
tween Grreece  and  En^aad  was  fonght 
about  the  waistcoat  of  the  British 
minister^  groom.  The  qaestion  was^ 
whether  the  waistcoat  worn  by  Sir  K 
Lyons*  groom  in  his  stable  dress,  and 
in  whack  he  had  bees  carried  off  to 
prison  for  squirting  water  on  apolice* 
man,  was  or  was  aot  a  livery  waist- 
coal.  After  several  weeks'  deHbera- 
tioa,  the  Crreek  court  decided,  that, 
al^oagh  they  ^d  not  consider  the 
waistcoat  in  question  to  be  a  livery 
waistcoat,  yet,  in  consideration  of  the 
fKt  that  the  British  Minister  called  it 
his  livery,  the  Gov«*nmeat  of  Greece 
was  ready  to  make  eveiy  concession 
tiiat  coidd  be  roquived  to  heal  the 
wounded  hononr  of  Great  Kitain. 
Parliament  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
seeing  the  waistcoat  laid  befbve  both 
Houses.  Now  this  is  veiy  siMy.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  arrest  of  the 
groom  was  an  intentional  insult. 

This  afi^r  was  enacted  to  lower  the 
English  minister  in  the  eyes  of  t^ 
populace,  and  compel  the  English 
Govennnent  to  change  him.  Every- 
body m  Crreece  knew  tiiat  the  groom 
was  sent  to  prison ;  few  Greeks  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  had  apolo^ 
gised  fbr  the  insult ;  indeed,  nothing 
but  the  sight  of  a  policeman  chained 
before  the  British  legati<m  for 
twenty-four  hours  could  have  rein- 
tegrated the  name  of  England  at 
Athens,  so  stoutly  did  aQ  Govern- 
ment officials  declare  that  no  apology 
was  ever  made.  Another  scene  was 
exhibited  for  the  satisfhction  of  the 
court  and  the  corps  diphmati^ue.  At 
a  private  theatrical  representation  in 
King  Otho*s  palace,  the  British  minis- 
ter was  left  without  a  chair  in  the 
circle,  and  remahied  standing  during 
a  long  comedy.  Some  ambassadors 
woukt  have  been  sorely  distressed 
by  this  species  of  physical  torture; 
but  the  ambassador  in  question  is 
said  to  have  consoled  hhnself,  during 
this  public  exhibition  of  the  fiselrngs 
of  protected  Greece  to  protectmg 
En^and,  by  the  refiection  that  his 
turn  came  next. 

A  Uow  was  shortly  after  inflicted 
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on  the  royalty  of  Greece,  front  which 
it  can  never  recover;  bat  Lord 
Fahnerston  is  accused  of  tolerating 
the  nse  of  forbidden  weapons  by  some 
of  his  adherents,  in  his  eagerness  to 
make  the  Grreek  monarch  sensible  of 
the  impolicy  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Hellenic  court.  Attacks  on  the  per- 
son of  King  Otho,  more  bold  and 
unsparing  than  the  most  malignant 
vituperation  of  Junius,  appeared  in 
a  London  morning  papner,  then  snp- 
posed  to  be  allowed  to  imbibe  some  of 
its  inspiration  from  Downing  Street. 
These  communications  pretended  to 
come  from  an  anonymous  corres- 
pondent in  Athens,  but  it  was  evident 
the  unknown  writer  was  aware  of 
many  things  that  could  hardly  be 
known  beyond  the  Bavarian  court  and 
the  sanctuaries  of  Downing  Street. 
At  least,  King  Otho  drew  this  con- 
clusion, and  apparently  on  good 
grounds.  This  correspondent  in- 
formed the  world,  that  his  Hellenic 
Majesty,  who  had  been  selected  by 
Lord  Falmerston,  and  supported  with 
a  loan  of  £2,400,000,  was  neverthe- 
less unfit  to  govern  his  kingdom; 
and  that  a  certificate  to  this  e£fect 
had  been  signed  by  several  officers, 
civil,  military,  and  medical,  who  were 
then  at  Athens  in  the  service  of  King 
Otho,  and  that  this  certificate  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  King 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  This  strange  com- 
munication would  have  passed  un- 
noticed in  Greece,  had  it  not  been 
made  the  subject  of  conversation  by 
all  the  English  officials,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  Greek  statesmen  called  to  it 
by  tiie  British  legation  and  con- 
sulates. At  last,  it  was  publicly 
noticed  by  the  Greek  press,  and  ui 
outcry  produced.  Three  of  the  Bava- 
rians named  as  having  signed  the 
certificate,  published  a  declaration 
contradicting  the  statement,  in  a 
document  bearing  date  the  11th-23d 
June  1839,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Greek  newspapers.  The  medical 
and  military  officers  who  signed  this 
counter -certificate  were  dismissed 
from  all  their  places,  and  imme- 
diately quitted  Greece.  Very  little 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  since. 
All  parties  seem  heartily  ashamed  of 
their  share  in  the  transaction,  and 
the  public  never  discovered  the  key 
ct  the  mystery.    It  is  certain,  how- 
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ever,  that  King  Otho  has  given  Lofil 
Falmerston  and  Sir  £.  Lyona  good 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  certaficate, 
if  they  were  ever  led  into  Uie  b^ief 
that  such  a  document  really  existed ; 
for,  during  ten  years,  he  baffled  tl^m 
both  in  every  diplomatic  move,  and 
made  their  vaunted  constitutioiial 
policy  tend  more  to  the  injury  of 
their  own  reputation  than  to  the 
diminution  of  his  power. 

This  episode  of  the  certiflcate, 
whether  its  existence  be  a  fact  or  a 
fable,  placed  an  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween Lord  Falmerston  and  King  Otha 
Right  or  wrong,  his  Hellenic  Majesty 
held  the  English  foreign  secretary 
responsible  for  the  publication,  for  he 
believed  that  the  English  Government 
possessed  the  power  of  dragging  the 
calumniator  to  light,  and  that  it 
would  have  used  the  newer  had  the 
anonymous  correspondent  not  been 
protected  by  a  powerful  patron.  Be- 
sides, the  King  of  Greece  might  wdi 
ask,  who  in  England  could  have  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  which  enaUed 
this  correspondent  to  attack  the  per- 
son of  a  monarch  under  the  special 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  without 
fear  of  investigation  or  reply,  unless 
the  information  came  diiectly  from 
some  high  diplomatic  authority.  We 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  when  we 
find  that,  from  June  1839,  hatred  to 
England  was  the  prominent  feeling 
displayed  by  the  Greek  court  ih  all 
its  relations  with  the  British  calnnet. 
Lord  Falmerston,  finding  all  hope  of 
acquiring  influence  in  the  Greek  court 
vain,  changed  his  policy,  and  became 
the  advocate  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

The  revolution  in  1843  afforded  the 
British  cabhiet  an  opportunity  of 
putting  our  relations  with  Greece  on 
a  proper  footing ;  but  the  opportunity 
was  lost.  Instead  of  English  Influenoe 
bemg  employed  to  restore  the  national 
institutions  destroyed  by  the  Bava- 
rians, it  supported  the  establishment 
of  what  is  called  the  constitutional 
form  of  government.  One  of  those 
compilations  of  political  common- 
place which  the  lawgivers  of  our  age 
are  ready,  at  a  week's  nodce,  to  pre- 
pare either  for  Greenland  or  Chwa, 
was  translated  from  French  pamph- 
lets, and  entitled  the  CcmtUuiion  qf 
Greece,    Lord  Aberdeen,   who  was 
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then  foreigQ  secreUiy,  oommitted  as 
mat  a  blander  in  engaging  Great 
Britain  to  stand  godfather  to  this 
oonstitntion,  as  Lord  Palmerston  had 
done  in  making  Old  England  guardian 
to  King  Otho.  The  following  are 
the  words  in  which  the  British 
GoTemment  thought  fit  to  record  its 
approbation  of  this  inane  waste  of 
time  and  paper, — ^^  Her  Malesty^s 
Government  have  viewed  with  no 
less  satisfaction  the  admirable  temper 
which  appears  to  have  generally  pre- 
vailed in  the  Ck)nstitaent  Assembly, 
tbronghont  the  whole  of  her  delibera- 
tions on  the  deeply  interesting  and 
important  act  on  which  they  have 
been  engaged.  Such  self-command 
in  a  popular  Assembly,  convoked 
nnder  very  exciting  ana  critical  cir- 
cumstances, is  highly  creditable  to 
the  Greek  nation,  ^or  is  the  result 
of  their  labours,  as  a  whole,  less 
entitled  to  credit  for  the  general 
soundness  of  the  constitutionfd  prin- 
ciples therein  established." 

This,  being  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  a  British  statesman  of  high  cha- 
racter, not  supposed  to  be  infatuated 
by  a  blind  love  of  revolutionary  doc- 
trines, demands  serious  examination. 
Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  are  the 
principles  which  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  Government  on 
this  occasion.  In  our  opinion,  they 
are  precisely  those  principles  that 
lead  with  certainty  to  political 
anarchy  and  national  demonuisation. 
Thb  vaunted  constitution  revived  no 
local  habits  of  business,  re-established 
no  parochial  usa^,  improved  no 
provincial  institutions,  corrected  no 
political  immoralities,  restored  no 
religious  authority,  and  insured  no 
education  to  the  clergy.  It  proclaimed 
universal  suffrage  to  an  armed  people, 
and  vote  by  ballot  to  a  mob  that  can- 
not write;  and  these  are  the  prin- 
ciples held  up  to  public  approbation 
for  their  general  souncbuss  I  While, 
as  to  the  proofs  of  admirable  temper 
and  self-command  displayed  by  this 
assembly,  these  feelings  were  surely 
not  expressed  in  the  decree  by  which 
this  good-tempered  assembly  ex- 
cluded all  thehr  countmnen,  who  had 
immigrated  to  the  Greek  territory 
since  the  year  1828,  from  official 
employments.  There  are,  perhaps, 
some  who  may  feel  indinea  to  ob- 
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serve  to  us,  as  Rob  Rov  did  to  his 
kinsman,  Bailie  Nicol  tfarvie,  when 
they  met  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Glasgow, 
'^  Hout,  tout  1  man,  let  that  flee  stick 
in  the  wa* ;  when  the  durt*s  dry  it  will 
nib  out"  Be  it  so ;  but  there  are 
political  blunders  that  leave  a  stain, 
which  neither  time  nor  repentance 
can  efface. 

We  believe  that  the  source  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  error  arose  from  his  wish 
to  treat  Greece  as  an  independent 
state.  But  Greece  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  three  powers,  and  loaded 
with  debt,  could  not  be  an  indepen- 
dent power.  False  appearances 
always  produce  evil  consequences. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  been  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  make  the  bantling 
monarchy  of  the  treaty  of  1832  walk 
without  a  baby-jumper,  and  his 
rivalry  with  Warwick  the  kin^-maker 
was  not  more  glorious  than  his  emu- 
lation of  Mr  Winkle.  He  ought  to 
have  perceived  that  sundry  Klephto- 
piratic  excrescences,  like  the  pro- 
tuberances on  the  body  of  a  young 
bear,  required  to  be  carefully  licked 
into  shape.  Our  Foreign  Secretary 
delayed  the  operation  too  long ;  and, 
when  he  perceived  the  dangers  that 
had  resulted  firom  his  negligence,  he 
erroneously  fancied  that  a  licking 
of  a  different  kind,  applied  by  Ad- 
mural  Parker  to  King  Otho*s  Grovem- 
ment,  would  set  all  right. 

When  the  Greek  ^monarchy  was 
founded  in  1832,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Lord  Palmerston  to  have  laid  before 
Parliament  detailed  answers  to  the 
following  questions,  as  a  justification 
of  the  course  he  had  pursued  in 
engaging  Great  Britain  to  protect 
the  new  state,  and  furnish  it  with  a 
loan  of  £2,400,000.  The  questions,  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  which  the  charac- 
ter of  England  was  compromised,  and 
the  money  wasted,  were: — 

1.  What  were  the  actual  means  of 
government  in  the  country,  and  the 
nature  of  the  parochial,  communal, 
borough,  provincial  and  central  ad- 
ministrative institutions,  which  had 
enabled  the  Greeks  to  maintain  a 
war  against  Sultaun  Mahmoud  and 
Mahommed  All  for  seven  years? 
Enthusiasm  and  patriotism  are  good 
words  in  a  debate,  and  may  explain 
the  events  of  a  single  campaign ;  but 
common  sense  tells  every  one  that  a 
2m 
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people  mUBt  possess  some  administim- 
tive  institotions,  in  order  to  persist  in 
a  desperate  straggle  for  many  sno- 
cessive  years.  If  Greeoe  had  no 
institati<Mis  in  1S32,  she  was  clearly 
unfit  to  recdve  a  king;  and  the  duty 
of  the  Three  Protecting  Powers  was 
to  frune  a  system  of  administralion, 
not  to  choose  a  monarch.  Bat  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  fonndations  of 
political  goyemment  abready  existed, 
it  was  especially  the  doty  of  Great 
Britain  to  see  that  these  fonndations 
<a  local  institntions  were  improved, 
and  not  deBt»>yed,  by  the  new  Goy- 
emment. 

2.  What  were  the  land  and  sea 
forces  necessary  to  maintain  order  on 
shore,  and  guard  the  Grecian  seas 
fix>m  piracy;  and  how  coold  these 
forces  be  immediately  subjected  to 
the  system  of  discipline,  which  tiie 
protecting  powers  xai^t  consider  in- 
dispensable? 

8.  What  measores  were  requisite, 
in  order  to  enalde  the  mass  of  the 
popolation  to  torn  their  attention  to 
profitaMe  branches  (tf  indnstry  with- 
out loss  of  time  ? 

And  4.  WhiU;  were  the  financial 
resources  of  the  country?  What  was 
the  amount  of  the  debts  ccmtracted 
by  the  Government  dodng  the  revoln- 
tionary  war?  What  sum  would  be 
required  to  supply  the  deficit  in  ^ 
annual  expenditure  for  the  first  year 
of  the  new  mon|ith*s  reign ;  and  what 
sum  wouM  be  required  to  be  set 
apart  annually  for  paying  the  inter- 
est of  the  debts  of  the  Greek  state, 
now  converted  into  a  European  king- 
dom? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  information  on  tiiese 
important  questions  in  the  pikers  laid 
before  Parliament  in  1832 ;  and  we 
believe  that,  had  Lord  Pahnerstcm 
taken  the  trouble  to  collect  even  tiie 
limited  information  we  have  specified, 
before  he  involved  Great  Britain  in  a 
guarantee  of  King  Otho's  throne,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  burden  Greece  either 
with  a  new  debt  or  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  army.  Great  Britain  would 
ihea  have  pevented  the  regency 
from  destroying  the  existing  institu- 
tions, and  saved  the  countrv  from  the 
administrative  coiruption  that  rained 
the  de&|>otic  royalty  of  King  Otho, 


and  prcoiises  very  soon  to 
his  ooni^tational  monarchy. 
•  One  advantage  might  have  hem. 
obtained  for  Greeoe  by  the  coostte* 
tion  of  1844,  if  ^^her  tiie  Qreda  ar 
their  sovereign  had  known  bovr  to 
profit  by  it  Tto  direct  mflaeooe  of 
tiie  protecting  powers  in  Ike  inteniil 
affairs  of  iht  oountcy  was  greatly  di- 
miniiriied.  Unfortunate^,  Mr  Cdetti 
did  not  avail  hims^  of  tfais  drcsm- 
stance  to  lead  the  Greeks  to  make  ana 
single  imiKtyveaMnt  in  tte  interior. 
Not  a  road  was  made,  or  a  packst 
established.  Coietti  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  ikvourite  minister  with  King 
Otho,  for  he  fomented  the  Kins'a  sv* 
sion  to£ngland,  and  caniea  on 
active  warfare  with  Sir  £.  Lyono. 

When  Mr  Wyse  anived  at  Atheia 
last  year,  as  Britidi  minister,  he  femd 
tiie  train  laid  to  the  mme  Lord  Palmer- 
stem  was  about  to  ^ring.  Hie  tiiei 
in  vain  to  persnade  the  Greek  minia* 
tens  to  make  such  oonoesskms  as  wonM 
prevent  an  open  rapture.  His  oonci* 
aat<Hy  conduct  misted  the  Greek  oourt 
into  a  beUef  Oat  Loid  PalmoatOB 
was  afraid  to  oome  to  blows,  and,  la 
an  evil  hour,  it  deemed  itself  seoore  of 
victoiy.  Hie  mAy  alternative  left  to 
Great  Britabi,  inKfaigOtho^opinioii, 
was  to  withdraw  tiie  Bagtish  minister 
from  Athens.  Bnt,  even  if  Lord 
Palmerston*s  diG^Kwtion  had  made 
him  indined  to  take  this  course,  Kiog 
OUio  ought  to  have  remen^boed  that 
the  convention  of  18S2,  whkfa  created 
the  Gre^  kingdom,  boond  England  to 
watch  over  it.  So  infotuated  was  the 
court  of  Atiiens  at  this  time,  that  the 
modifications  which  it  woold  be  pos- 
sible to  make  in  the  Gredc  constitu- 
tion, after  the  departore  of  the  Englisk 
minister,  became  a  sut^ect  of  eonver- 
sation.  Yet  when  the  hour  arrived, 
and  Lord  Pafanerston'S  demands  were 
communicated,  the  Greek  ministen 
felt  the  folly  ik  lesistanoe ;  and  they 
woold  have  cai^tuhited,  had  the  mi- 
nister of  the  French  B^ubBc  not 
availed  Inms^  of  the  conjuncture  to 
flatter  King  Otho's  private  prqjudioes, 
and  assumed  the  dnection  of  affun. 
The  Greek  mhiister  of  foreign  affairs, 
Mr  Londos,  was  a  man  utiSeri^  unfit 
for  the  place.  His  communicatioas  to 
the  Chambers,  on  the  subject  of  the 
quarrel,  are  a  tissue  of  ernmeoos 
statements.  M.  Thouvenel  persuaded 
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tins  miliKky  ttinister  to  brave  Lord 
PalmonUm,  and  trust  to  the  protec- 
tion of  France  and  the  European 
press.  Tbe  FroMh  minister  knew 
ttttt  lie  would  gain  for  himself  the 
etar  and  the  bnMd  bine  ribbon  of  King 
Otho'8  Order  of  tiie  Redeemer,  and  he 
knew  equally  well  tiiat  he  woold  in- 
flict a  anions  injmy  on  the  commeroe 
and  reyenues  of  Greece,  and  that  he 
would  cause  the  min  of*  many  Greek 
m^TsiiaBts.  There  can  be  no  donbt, 
that  ambassadors  ought  nererto  be 
allowed  to  receive  CMers  from  the 
sovereigns  to  whose  court  they  are 
accredited.  Tbe  intereets  of  nations 
are  often  sacrificed  by  honoorable  men 
ibr  stars  and  ribbons.  In  finally  com- 
ing to  an  open  rupture  with  Greece, 
Lwd  Palmerston  proba^  only  did 
what  any  other  mMBter  who  had 
placed  himself  in  a  similar  position 
Bttst  havedone.  BntHiough  we  believe 
that  It  was  King  Otiio  who  made  the 
cap  run  ov^,  we  have  shown  our 
readers  that  Lord  Palmerston  had 
already  filled  it  pretty  ftdl ;  and  we 
are  far  from  i^ponovlng  of  the  mea- 
sures he  adopted  for  we  coercion  of 
the  Greek  Government.  In  our  opi- 
nion, it  was  cruel  to  punliA  the  Greek 
people  for  the  faults  of  their  rulers, 
since  those  rulers  were  selected  and 
protected  by  the  Three  Powers,  of 
which  England  is  one.  The  coercion 
onght  to  have  been  C(mfined  to  mea- 
smes  that  would  have  directly  affected 
the  Kmg  and  the  Government. 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers 
the  history  of  all  the  causes,  samKwed 
and  real,  of  Lord  PalmeiBton^s  war 
with  Greece.  It  was  neither  the  livery 
waistcoat  of  Sir  £.  Lyon*s  groom,  the 
misskig  chair  at  the  rmral  comedy,  Mr 
Pacifico's  frtmiture,  Mr  Fhilay's  gar- 
den, DO,  nor  the  constitutional  policy 
of  tbe  EagUdi  Government,  that 
brought  our  fleet  to  Salamis.  It  was 
the  anonymous  correspondent  ai  the 
Mcmmg  Ckramcle  in  1839,  be  that 
mdividual  who  he  may.  Lord  FtA- 
moiBton's  conduct  to  Greeoe  dnce  that 
period,  it  is  true,  has  been  generally 
unwise,  and  often  unjnst ;  but  that  cor- 
respondence having  been  once  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  British  OaUnet 
by  tiie  King  of  Greece,  he  conse- 
quently acted  in  sudi  a  ^lilrit  towards 
Ban^aDd,  that  we  acknowledge  a 
coQiBion  became  unavoidaUe,  without 


a  sacrifiee  of  the  dignity  of  the  British 
Crown.  The  papers  laid  before  Par- 
liament diow,  that  the  oonmianica* 
tions  of  the  Enfllish  Government  were 
left  unanswered  for  years. 

We  are  bound  also  to  observe,  that 
the  conduct  of  King  Otho  has  so  com- 
pletely disorganised  the  finances  of 
Greece,  that  his  throne  is  in  imminent 
danger,  and  a  great  change  in  tiie 
govemmentof  Greece  must  take  place 
in  the  present  year.  In  the  year  1848, 
aaerions  rebellion  took  place  in  Greece. 
The  diplomacy  of  Engltuid  was  accmsed 
of  encouraging  the  insurgents,  and,  for 
some  days,  the  ffight  of  Khig  Otho 
from  Athens  was  an  event  hourly  ex- 
pected. When  the  foil  extent  of  the 
evil,  and  the  anarchy  which  threatened 
the  country  in  oonsequence  <^  the 
insane  conaact  of  the  Greek  Opposi- 
tion, was  known  in  England,  Lord 
Palmerston  frmnkly  ^angeid  his  policy, 
and  sent  our  ablest  and  best  English 
diplomatist,  Sa  Stratford  Canning,  to 
save  King  Otho*s  tiirone.  If  a  tlmme 
be  of  any  value,  the  King  of  Greece 
owed  some  thanks  to  Englattd  for  the 
great  services  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
who  had  to  encounter  a  virulent  and 
mifoir  opposition  firom  the  English 
officials  at  Athens  during  his  exertiona 
to  save  Greece  firom  anurchy. 

We  have  no  time  to  p<Hnt  out  tbe 
connexion  of  the  events  we  have  no- 
ticed with  the  genmd  movement  of 
European  diplomacy  pince  1833.  Oar 
space  compels  us  to  confine  our  obser- 
vations to  Greece ;  and  we  must  now 
hastily  examine  the  state  of  society 
in  the  country,  in  order  to  enable  onr 
readers  to  judee  of  tbe  manner  in 
which  the  civilisation  of  the  people 
affiocts  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  The  Greeks  themselves  think 
that  their  great  political  want  is  a  good 
systOTaatic  central  administration.  We 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  their 
great  politioal  deficiracy  is  the  want 
of  municipal  institutions,  that  would 
admit  of  tnehr  making  some  exertions 
to  hnprove  their  own  condition.  Every 
one  who  has  traveled  mudi  in  Greece 
must  have  se^,  tiiat  every  little  town 
and  island  contains  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals capable  of  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  a  local  magistracy  with  honour  to 
their  country;  while  everybody  who 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  mi- 
nisters of  King  Otho,  or  with  the 
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members  of  his  couicil  of  state,  knows 
that  there  is  not  a  statesman  in  Greece 
capable  of  filling  a  ministerial  post,  in 
a  period  of  poliucal  difficulty,  without 
disgracing  his  country.    It  would  be 
invidious  to  name  respectable  men  as 
instances  of  incapacity;   but   every 
one,  who  has  followed  the  political 
history  of  Greece,  is  aware  that  eveiy 
Greek  statesman  has  had  opportuui- 
ties  of  disgracing  it,  and  repeating  the 
same  blunders  several  times.     The 
despotic  government  of  King  Otho 
failed  from  the  utter  incapacity  of  his 
ministers;  the  constitutional  monarchy 
is  hastening  to  ruin  from  the  same 
cause.  In  the  present  state  of  Greece, 
it  is  not  possible  to  find  men  capable 
of  conducting  the  King's  Grovemment 
with  the  necessary  ability.  The  people 
are  greatly  in  advance  of  their  rulers. 
The  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary 
war  left  the  nation  divided  into  seve- 
ral classes  of  society,  as  different  in 
their  ideas  and  habits  of  life  as  if  they 
had  formed  parts  of  different  nations. 
These  classes  were,   first,  the  pea- 
santry-^or  so  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  are  generally  called,  though  a 
large  portion  of  them  are  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  often  the  only  persons  of 
substance  in  the  provinces.    Second^ 
the  primates,  or  proprietors,  who  did 
not  cultivate  their  own  lands.    These 
men  managed  public  business,  and 
acted  as   collectors  of  the  revenue 
under  the  Turks :  they  frequent  cof- 
fee-houses, and  form  political  socie- 
ties under  the  centralised  constitu- 
tional system  of  government    This 
class,  however,  possesses  some  educa- 
tion, but  its  moral  character  is  viti- 
ated by  a  firm  conviction  that  it  is 
entitled  to  be  maintained  in  a  state 
of  idleness  at  the  public  expeuse.    It 
has  gained  considerable  political  in- 
fiuence  by  means  of  the  election  law 
of  1844.    Coletti,  by  intimidating  the 
weak,  bribing  the  active,  and  creating 
innumerable   places,  purchased  this 
class  wholesale,  and  rendered  himself 
master  of  nearly  all  the  electoral  dis- 
tricts in  Greece.    The  third  class  is 
composed  of  that  numerous  body  of 
Greeks  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
Hellenic  territory  from  different  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey.  This  class  includes 
the   greater  part  of  the  ablest  and 
best  educated  men  in  the  country; 
but  the  abject  principles  of  the  Fha- 
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nariotes,  or  Greeks  edncated  for  the 
public  service  in  Turkey,  and  the  baae 
avidltv  displayed  by  this  class  in 
]^ace-nunting,  which  is  their  princi- 
pal means  of  Ufe,  rendered  them  very 
unpopular,  and  enabled  their  rivala, 
the  primates,  to  exclude  them  from 
official  employments  by  a  decree  of 
the  national  assembly  of  1844.  The 
fourth  class  is  the  militaiy.  This 
class  is  very  numerous,  as  its  ranks 
are  swelled  by  crowds  of  individuals 
who  never  served  in  a  military  capa- 
city, but  who  have  received  military 
rank  as  a  payment  for  political  ser- 
vices. King  Otho  makes  generals  of 
secretaries,  and  colonels  of  commis- 
saries ;  while  farmers  of  the  revenue^ 
muleteers,  and  officers*  servants,  form 
about  one  half  of  the  unattached  offi- 
cers of  an  army  which  counts  an 
officer  for  every  two  privates  and  a 
quarter,  if  we  can  trust  the  Greek 
Budget  and  the  Greek  newspapers. 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  the  sodal  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  of 
the  towns ;  and  this  difference  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  esti- 
mating the  political  state  of  Greece. 
The  prkicipal  towns  contain  as  many 
persons  of  education,  and  as  high  a 
degree  of  mental  cultivation,  as  can  be 
found  in  any  towns  of  a  dmilar  sise 
in  other  countries ;  but  in  the  rural 
districts,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
want  of  material  civilisation,  a  degree^ 
of  rudeness  in  every  process  of  indus- 
try, which  places  the  agricultural 
population  far  below  the  people  of 
every  other  European  country,  even 
including  the  Greek  population  in 
Turkey.  The  Hellenic  peasant 
cultivates  his  zevgari^  or  yoke  of  land, 
in  a  manner  that  only  enables  him  to 
live,  to  rear  a  family  to  replace  his 
own,  and  to  pay  his  taxes.  No  im- 
provements take  place  on  his  farm — 
nor,  indeed,  can  any  take  place  under 
the  system  of  taxation  and  adminis- 
tration actually  in  force.  Fruit  trees 
are  annually  destroyed,  and  forests 
are  burnt  aown,  but  none  are  ever 
planted.  The  depopulation  caused  by 
the  war  of  the  revolution  may  still 
admit  of  the  location  of  some  addi- 
tional families  on  uncultivated  land ; 
but  no  improvement  has  yet  been 
commenced  m  agricultural  industry  or 
transport,  that  will  give  one  family 
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the  means  or  the  time  to  caltivate 
more  land  than  its  predecessors  have 
coltivated,  or  that  will  make  the  same 
extent  of  land  to  yield  any  additional 
produce. 

Here,  then,  we  find  precisely  the 
state  of  things  which  produced  the 
stationary  condition  of  £nropean  so- 
ciety during  the  middle  ages,  and 
which  still  keeps  the  greater  part  of 
the  East  in  its  immutable  condition. 
The  land  under  the  windows  of  King 
Otho*s  palace,  and  the  fields  around 
the  university  of  Athens,  are  more 
mdely  cultivated  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  soil  of  Europe ;  yet  neither 
king,  senators,  deputies,  nor  profes- 
sors, appear  to  have  perceived  that 
the  turning  point  of  national  civilisa- 
tion is  not  marked  by  the  splendour 
of  court  balls,  the  regularity  of  the 
pa3rment  of  oflScial '  salaries,  or  the 
number  and  quality  of  scholastic  lec- 
tures, but  by  the  creation  of  a  state  of 
things  in  which  capital  is  advanta- 
geously employed  in  augmenting  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  When  this  is 
not  the  case,  generations  of  agricultu- 
rists succeed  one  another  for  ages, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  same  numbers,  and 
in  the  same  state  of  barbarism. 

Coexistent  with  this  rude  pea- 
santry, there  is  an  educated  class 
whose  numbers  are  also  limited  by 
the  fixed  amount  of  rent  and  taxes, 
on  which  they  depend  for  their  sup- 
port, and  by  means  of  which  they 
perpetuate  themselves  by  the  side  of 
the  rude  agriculturists,  giving  the 
towns  all  the  appearance  of  civilisa- 
tion. This  unrortunate  state  of  so- 
ciety is  not  new  in  the  history  of  the 
Greek  nation :  it  has  now  existed  for 
more  than  1000  years,  and  it  forms 
the  prominent  feature  in  the  internal 
orguiisation  of  the  Byzantine  emphre. 
Jndging^  from  the  records  of  that 
government,  it  is  a  state  of  society 
that  presents  greater  obstacles  to 
change  than  any  social  combinations 
whi<£  the  history  of  the  human  race 
reveals  to  the  west  of  China.  The 
cultivators  of  the  soil  cannot  improve 
their  condition  or  increase  in  number ; 
the  educated  classes  are  interested  in 
opposing  change,  and  have  influence 
enough  to  prevent  it :  poverty  in  the 
country,  and  meanness  in  the  towns, 
render  the  universal  moral  degrada- 
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tion  an  element  of  stability  in  the  po' 
litical  condition  of  a  nation  whose  so- 
cial state  is  such  as  we  have  described. 

There  remams  an  important  class 
of  society  in  Greece,  which  we  have 
not  yet  mentioned,  because  it  has  been 
excluded  from  all  political  influence 
since  the  formation  of  the  Hellenic 
monarchy.  This  is  the  mercantile 
class.  Before  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  during  the  contest  with  the 
Turks,  it  was  the  Greek  merchants 
and  shipowners  who  formed  the 
aristocracy  of  the  nation;  but  this 
dass  is  now  almost  null  in  the  move- 
ment of  political  affairs  at  Athens. 
The  greater  part  of  the  able,  respect- 
able, and  wealthy  merchants  have 
quitted  the  country,  and  are  to  be 
found  at  Odessa,  Trieste,  Marseilles, 
London,  and  Manchester,  not  in  King 
Otho's  dominions.  A  small  fraction 
of  shipowners  remain,  but  the  small 
schooners  thnt  now  compose  the 
mercantile  navy  of  Greece  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  fine  ships  that 
Hydra,  Spetzia,  and  Psara  formerly 
sent  out  to  engage  the  Turkish  fleet ; 
and  the  comparative  increase  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  trading  vessels  of  large 
size  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  since  1840, 
shows  that  the  trade  of  the  Levant  is 
extending  more  rapidly  under  the 
Turkish  than  under  the  Grreek  flag. 

We  have  now  described  the  state  of 
society  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
enable  us  to  examine  the  value  of  the 
measures  adopted  for  founding  a  mo- 
narchy in  Greece.  From  what  we 
have  said,  it  must  be  evident  that 
constitutional  government,  as  the 
Gontmental  liberals  and  English  poli- 
tical lecturers  understand  the  term, 
could  not  be  an  object  of  much  interest 
to  those  classes  that  were  called  upon 
to  exercise  universal  suffrage.  It  pro- 
bably never  engaged  their  attention 
more  seriously  than  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation or  the  number  of  the  fixed 
stars.  They  felt  that  they  wanted 
permanent  and  systematic  adminis- 
tration, in  place  of  the  inconstant  and 
arbitrary  measures  from  which  they 
suffered;  they  demanded  security  of 
property,  liquidation  of  the  public 
debt,  and  employment  for  labour,  but 
they  knew  not  how  to  arrive  at  the 
consummation  of  their  wishes.  In- 
stead of  attending  to  these  common- 
place matters,  the  British  Government 
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and  its  alfioB  g»Te  the  Greeks  a  king, 
a  court,  a  regency  less  united  thim 
their  own  Capitam,  civil  wars,  addi- 
tional debts,  and  an  order  of  knight- 
hood to  cofTupt  foreign  diplomatists ; 
but  not  a  road,  a  bridge,  or  a  ferry- 
boat, was  introduced  into  a  country 
full  of  mountains  and  dangerous  tor- 
rent-beds, and  consisting,  in  great 
part,  of  peninsulas  and  islands.  King 
Otho,  who  has  spent  £3,000,000  ster- 
ling on  ciyil  wars,  and  £1,000,000  on 
palaces,  does  not  possess  fifty  miles 
of  road  practicable  for  a  donkey-cart, 
in  his  whole  dominions.  There  is  not 
a  carriage-road  from  Athens  to  Co- 
rinth, nor  a  ferry-boat  to  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  Need  we  wonder, 
then,  if  the  Greeks  despise  their  pwn 
Government,  and  suspect  the  inten- 
tions of  the  three  protecting  powers 
that  support  it  in  its  evil  conduct? 
The  consequence  is,  that  fifteen  thou- 
sand military  and  police  officials  fail 
to  preserve  order  in  a  populaticm  of 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
fiouls.  The  result  of  this  political 
experiment,  in  the  foundation  of  mo- 
narchies, certainly  reflects  little  credit 
on  the  statesmen  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia. 

We  must  examine  the  error  that 
was  committed,  in  giving  the  counte- 
nance of  Great  Britain,  as  a  protecting 
power,  to  the  absurd  constitution 
established  in  1844;  and  while  we 
blame  what  was  then  badly  done,  we 
shall  point  out  what  common  sense, 
when  not  warped  by  party  interests, 
dictated  ought  to  have  been  done. 
Of  course,  we  can  only  ofier  the  sug- 
gestions urged  by  a  wise  minority  at 
Athens.  The  nation,  in  making  the 
revolution  in  1843,  did  not  want  a 
constitutioB,  for  they  possessed  insti- 
tutions which  a  written  constitution  is 
only  valuable  as  a  means  of  attaining. 
The  Greeks,  as  wo  have  said  before, 
sought  to  reform  the  system  of  admi- 
nistration. The  method  of  carrying 
on  the  executive  government,  imder 
the  hourly  control  of  an  elective 
chamber,  called  constitutional  govern- 
ment, was  forced  upon  them  by  acci- 
dent, as  France  lately  became  a 
republic.  Without  the  assistance  of 
this  pons  atinomm  of  French  poli- 
ticians, the  Greeks  had  saved  the 
liberty  of  the  press  fix>m  the  attacks 
b£  Const  Aimansperg,  and  established 
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trial  by  jury  in  spite  oC  Austria  and 
Bnssia. 

The  e<Mi6titat]onal  system  of  go- 
vernment, as  it  has  laid  hold  of  the 
public  mind  on  the  Continent,  is  a 
veiy  Imperfect  political  cootrivaiice : 
practically,  it  has  prov A  a  delusion — 
a  mere  form,  figured  in  empty  quMe 
by  a  mass  of  thick  douds,  impdled 
hither  and  thither  by  unseen  CQirenta 
of  wind,  the  precurs<»'  of  an  approach- 
ing storm,  not  the  source  of  benefictal 
showers.  When  examined  in  detafl, 
with  its  tribunes;  its  orators,  pam- 
phlet in  hand ;  its  galleries,  and  its 
ministers  playing  at  see-saw  betwea 
social  democracy  and  court  comp* 
tion,  what  hope  does  it  hold  out  of 
establishing  a  sense  ^  moral  respea- 
aibility  and  firmness  of  purpose  hi 
individual  statesmen,  or  the  deep 
conviction  that  creates  patriotic  feel- 
ing, and  the  power  ofsdf-sacrifice,  ia 
a  whole  peoj^?  What  oollectioB  of 
men,  chosen  by  a  mob  which  can 
never  hear  the  names  of  the  wisest 
and  best  ia  their  immediate  vidnily, 
can,  in  tiie  actual  state  of  edncaitinn, 
morality,  and  religion,  either  possess 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  make 
laws,  w  the  experieace  reqaired  U> 
control  and  direct  the  exeeative  gOT- 
emment?  EngliA  institationa,  or 
what  we  call,  in  convefsation,  the 
En^ish  constitution,  is  even  now 
something  totally  diffiurent  tiNon.  this 
spawn  of  modem  p(4itical  qnadtery* 
Yet  evCT  among  men  of  edaeatlon*  at 
home  as  well  as  among  dimagognea 
and  itinerant  orators,  we  now  find 
some  who  pretend  that  our  politieal 
system  would  be  improved  by  allowing 
Gregory  the  poacher,  and  Herman  the 
tinker,  to  take  an  active  ahare  in 
legislation,  by  the  adoption  ef  muier- 
sal  suffrage,  annual  PartiaaMBta,  aad 
the  vote  by  ballot.  We  doubt  whether 
a  British  Codex  Grefforiamu  o^  Her-- 
mogemamtSj  so  framed,  wmdd  do  our 
country  much  honour.  Things  are 
bad  enough  as  they  are.  We  alrea47 
make  laws  faster  than  lawyers  can 
read  them;  and  the  electors  care 
very  little  about  ^  legishitive  Isbouia 
of  the  elected.  They  seem  contented 
to  know  that  the  w<HHk  has  been  done 
in  such  a  hurry,  that  half  of  it  mast 
be  done  over  agam  next  year.  The 
pe<^e  of  England,  like  the  Conti- 
nental coastitutionalistcs  are  begin- 
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Bing  to  iiui^  tbat  the  ptcfper  fanotkm 
of  oar  legislators  is  to  make  them- 
selveB  the  real  executive.  A  true 
constitntional  chamber,  aceorduig  to 
the  modem  theory  of  goyerament, 
ought  to  use  the  king's  ministav  as 
its  own  head-derks.  The  evil  is 
manifest.  Ministers  know  that  their 
masters,  the  chambers,  hare  no  admi- 
nistrative  plans,  and  a  Y&ry  defective 
memory,  so  they  themselves  remain 
without  any  settled  policy.  This 
state  of  things  is  a  vice  of  onr  age. 
It  is  as  apparent  in  the  embryo  con- 
stitotionalism  of  Greece,  as  in  the 
prematnre  decrepitude  of  Liberalism 
In  France. 

Constitutional  government,  where 
BO  educated  and  independent  dass 
exists  in  the  provinces,  must  always 
turn  out,  as  it  has  done  in  Greece^  to 
be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  llb^ty, 
unless  it  be  neutralised  by  powerful 
municipal  institutions,  and  an  able 
and  dimnterested  monarch.  The  pro- 
minent vices  of  the  Greek  constitution 
are,  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot, 
and  a  servile,  ignorant,  and  useless 
S^iate,  as  a  satire  on  a  House  (tf  Peers. 
Without  entering  into  any  general 
examination  of  the  value  of  shnilar 
measures  in  other  countries,  we  shall 
show  that  they  are  unsuited  to  the 
actual  state  of  society  in  Greece. 
Universal  suffrage  evidently  supposes 
that  the  peqple  intrusted  with  it  is 
entitled  to  self-govemment ;  yet  the 
oonstitntion  of  Greece,  whSkih  gives 
the  people  universal  suffira|^,  does 
not  allow  them  any  practical  mffuence 
even  in  the  affairs  of  their  smallest 
towns  and  rural  districts.  £very 
person  in  Greece  is  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  choosing  legislators,  but 
not  mayors,  aldermen,  wad  provincial 
councillors.  The  Greeks  possessed 
great  power  in  the  local  administration 
under  the  Turks.  This  power  contri- 
buted in  ahigh  degree  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  national  existence,  but  it 
alarmed  the  weak-minded  Bavarians ; 
and,  under  the  shield  of  the  tiiree 
protecting  powers,  the  Greeks  were 
robbed  of  their  municipal  institutions 
bv  the  Regency.  A  system  of  local 
oligarchies  was  introduced,  which 
prevails  at  present. 

The  election  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  is  vested  in  an  electoral 
ooDege,  one  half  (^  which  is  composed 
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of  the  persons  who  pay  the  greatest 
amount  of  taxes.  Here  is  an  element 
of  respectability;  but  in  order  to 
dilute  It  with  one  of  servility,  a  certain 
number  of  individuals,  decorated  with 
crosses,  is  admitted.  Even  this  re- 
spectably servile  body  is  not  allowed 
to  elect  the  mayor;  it  is  only  em- 
powered to  name  three  candidates, 
nrom  which  the  King  chooses  the 
individual  who  is  to  direct  the  inte- 
rests of  the  little  community.  The 
mayor  so  chosen  enjoys  his  office  for 
three  years,  and  receives  a  good 
salary  from  the  municipal  funds.  Let 
us  now  examine  how  this  system  is 
worked,  in  conformity  with  constitu- 
tional principles,  in  the  capital  of  the 
Hellemc  kingdom.  Attica,  it  must 
be  observed,  sends  four  deputies  to  the 
Legislative  Chamber;  and  as  these 
deputies  receive  two  hundred  and 
fifty  drachmas  a-month,  and  have 
succeeded  in  making  the  sittings  of 
the  Greek  Chambers  perpetual,  the 
place  of  deputy  is  worth  as  much  as 
the  best  estates  in  Greece.  Now,  as 
these  interminable  sitters  are  chosen 
by  universal  suffraffe,  but  are  reqmred 
to  support  the  nunister,  it  became 
absdutely  necessary  to  job  the  elec- 
tions, by  means  of  the  oligarchy  hold- 
ing office  in  the  munidpiuities.  This 
was  not  very  difficult,  n>r  the  number 
of  persons  who  can  read  and  write 
among  the  Albanian  population  of 
Attica,  which  outnumbm  the  Greek, 
is  very  small.  Even  among  the  Greek 
population  of  the  city  of  Athens,  the 
pn^fXMrtion  of  government  officials  and 
street  porters,  who  pay  no  taxes, 
exceeds  the  number  of  the  indepen- 
dent citizens.  The  middle  classes,  and 
the  friends  of  order,  are  excluded  from 
all  local  kiffnence,  by  being  excluded 
from  any  share  in  themunicipal  govern- 
ment. A  town-council  party  is  form- 
ed, and  this  party  is  allowed  to  employ 
the  whole  local  revenues  of  Attica, 
amounting  to  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thonsand  drachmas  annually, 
in  jobbing,  on  condition  that  they 
support  t&  ministerial  candidates  at 
the  elections. 

The  constitutional  system  of  politi- 
cal corruption,  to  make  universal  suf- 
thkge  profitable  to  the  court,  runs 
thus :  The  mayors  are  selected  from 
men  without  character  or  local  influ- 
ence.    This   is  brought   about   by 
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naming  the  third  candidate  major,  he 
being  generally  some  insignificant 
person,  whom  both  the  le&ding  parties 
agree  to  admit  on  the  list.  This  indi- 
vidaal,  when  appointed,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  creature  of  the  prefect  or 
of  the  conrt,  which  alone  possesses  the 
power  of  protecting  him  m  ofiSce,  and 
in  the  receipt  of  a  good  salary  for 
three  years.  The  duty  of  the  mayor 
is  to  bribe  the  aldermen,  by  allowing 
them  to  arrange  with  the  mnnicipiu 
councillors  how  to  divert  the  revenues 
of  the  city  into  their  own  pockets,  or 
that  of  their  relations,  by  the  creation 
of  places.  The  extent  to  which  the 
conrt  have  brought  jobbing,  is  testi- 
fied by  the  shifts  and  tergiversation 
employed  to  prevent  the  publicalion 
of  any  regular  accounts  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  municipalities ; 
and  the  municipal  revenues  exceed  the 
sum  of  two  millions  of  drachmas. 
Athens,  with  a  revenue  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  drachmas  a-year, 
would  be  the  filthiest  town  in  Europe, 
were  nature  not  kinder  to  it  than  its 
magistrates. 

A  single  instance  of  how  matters 
are  carried  on  in  the  provinces,  is  suf- 
ficient to  describe  the  whole  system. 
A  rural  commune,  placed  on  an  im- 
portant line  of  communication,  wished 
to  make  a  good  mule  road  over  a 
mountain  pass.  It  voted  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  drachmas  in  its  budget, 
hoping,  by  its  example,  to  produce 
similar  votes  in  the  neighbouring 
communes.  The  central  government 
was  then  invited  to  send  an  engineer, 
to  trace  the  best  line  of  road.  The 
deputy  of  the  province  was  a  creature 
of  the  court ;  he  and  the  minister  of 
the  interior  put  their  heads  together, 
and  sent  down  an  inspector  of  the 
road,  before  it  was  surveyed  or  com- 
menced, with  an  order  on  the  com- 
mune which  had  put  six  hundred 
drachmas  in  its  budget,  to  pay  him  a 
salary  of  fifty  drachmas  monthly  for 
a  year.  This  ministerial  exploit  put 
an  end  to  all  projects  of  road-making 
on  the  part  of  the  municipalities. 

The  vote  by  ballot  is  converted  into 
a  constitutional  method  of  counteract- 
ing any  evil  efiects  that  might  other- 
wise arise  to  ministerial  candidates 
from  the  use  of  universal  suffrage ;  for 
man  is  fallible^  and  the  Greeks  felt 
inclined,  in  some  places,  to  oppose  the 


spiem  of  ColettL  We  reoommend 
the  plan  adopted  to  the  attention  of 
an  eminent  historian  of  ancient  Greece, 
wiio  has  more  faith  in  the  wood  of  the 
ballot-box  than  in  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  the  elector.  Wh^i  the 
number  of  electors  in  a  district  was 
about  five  thousand,  and  it  was  feared 
that  three  thousand  might  vote  against 
the  government  candidates,  and  only 
two  thousand  in  their  favour,  the 
ballot-boxes  were  doctored  before- 
hand, by  having  one  thousand  votes 
placed  in  them  before  the  process  of 
the  public  ballot  commenced.  Inti* 
midation  was  resorted  to,  to  prevent 
at  least  one  thousand  of  the  real 
voters  fi^m  attending,  and  it  was 
generally  successful  with  the  middle 
cUsses ;  but,  in  one  unlucky  district, 
which  contained  only  about  four  thou- 
sand voters,  six  Ihousand  tickets  were 
found  in  the  ballot-box.  At  times, 
the  success  of  the  opposition  was  so 
great,  that  nothing  could  be  done  at 
the  time  of  voting.  The  persons 
charged  to  convey  the  ballot-box  to 
the  place  appointed  for  the  scrutiny, 
were,  in  such  cases,  waylaid  by  armed 
bands,  and  the  ballot-boxes  were  de- 
stroyed. These  scenes  were  enacted 
even  in  Attica.  We  believe  that,  in 
order  to  secure  firee  institutions  to  any 
people,  it  is  more  necessary  to  create 
a  feeling  of  moral  responsibility,  than 
to  protect  the  electors  from  the  efifects 
of  intimidation  and  fraud  merely  when 
they  exercise  the  franchise.  National 
liberty  cannot  be  protected  by  a 
wooden  box;  it  must  be  fought  for 
boldly  before  the  face  of  all  mankind. 
The  vote  b^  ballot  injures  the  nation 
more  than  it  protects  the  individual ; 
and  it  can  only  cease  to  do  harm  in  a 
state  of  society  where  perfect  equality 
reigns  among  the  electors  themselves, 
and  between  the  electors  and  the 
elected. 

With  regard  to  the  Greek  Senate, 
we  have  little  to  say.  In  a  country 
where  not  one  single  element  of  an 
aristocracy  exists,  and  where  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  superior  educa- 
tion in  the  members  of  a  chamber 
appointed  for  life,  it  was  evident  that 
one  chamber  would  afford  a  better 
guarantee  against  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion than  two.  No  nobles,  no  inde- 
pendent gentlemen,  no  dignified  clergy, 
no  learned  lawyers,  can  enter   the 
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Greek  Senate.  The  qualification  of  a 
senator  is  a  certain  period  of  service 
in  official  appointments,  which  have 
been  genendly  held  by  men  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  conse* 
qnence  is,  that  the  Senate  is  utterly 
useless  as  a  legislative  body,  from  the 
ignorance  of  its  members ;  while  the 
nature  of  the  materials  from  which  it 
is  composed,  render  it  a  more  servile 
instmment,  in  the  hands  of  every  mi- 
nister, than  the  elective  chamber.  It 
was  yesterday  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
Ooletti — to-morrow  it  may  become 
one  in  those  of  Mavrocordatos.  It 
would  be  an  object  of  contempt,  were 
it  not  an  expensive  instmment  of 
oppression. 

We  have  now  shown  what  the  consti- 
tution has  efiected ;  let  us  turn  to  consi- 
der what  measures  Great  Britain  ought 
to  have  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  the  national  assembly,  when  it  was 
occupied  in  framing  this  constitution. 
The  first  great  national  question  was 
municipal  reform.  Unless  the  people 
could  be  intrusted  with  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  their  own  districts,  it 
was  unwise  to  entrust  them  with  a 
direct  control  over  the  national  legis- 
lation and  expenditure.  Men  take  a 
more  lively  interest  in  the  trifling  de- 
tails of  their  own  households,  and  in 
affairs  that  pass  under  their  own  eyes, 
and  with  which  they  are  perfectly 
cognisant,  than  they  do  about  more 
distant  though  more  important  mat- 
ters. Had  the  people  in  Greece  been 
allowed  to  administer  their  local  af- 
fairs, they  would  have  drawn  much 
of  their  attention  from  party  struggles 
about  which  they  knew  very  little,  to 
devote  it  to  business  they  perfectly 
understood.  No  guarantee  for  the 
permanent  existence  of  Greece,  as  an 
Independent  and  free  state,  can  exist, 
until  the  present  oligarchical  constitu- 
tion of  the  municipalities  throughout 
the  country  is  destroyed.  The  may- 
ors must  be  annually  elected  by  the 
people,  and  not  removable  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  The  accounts 
of  the  municipal  expenditure  must  be 
published  quarterly. 

The  next  step  towards  giving 
Greece  some  practical  liberty  is  to 
abolish  universal  suffrage.  In  a  coun- 
try where  the  election  of  provincial 
councillors  is  regulated  by  a  census, 
«urely  the  same  guarantee  ought  to  be 


required  in  the  election  of  legislators^ 
In  Greece,  everybody  is  expected  to 
know  how  to  read  and  write  except 
the  national  le|;isUtors  and  the  Eing*s 
ministers.  Ohgarchy  prevails  in  the 
municipal  institutions,  aristocracy  in 
the  provincial,  democracy  in  the  legis- 
lative, and  ignorance  in  the  execu- 
tive; and  British  statesmen,  under 
whose  protection  matters  have  arrived 
at  this  condition,  express  surprise  at 
the  anarchy  thev  have  themselves 
nourished,  instead  of  blushing  at  their 
own  negUgence  or  political  incapa- 
city. The  vote  by  ballot  had  better 
be  abolished,  and  the  senate  replaced 
by  a  deliberative  council  of  state, 
composed  of  men  of  education  capable 
of  preparing  laws.  The  actual  repre- 
sentative chamber  must  only  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  for  two  months  annually, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  jobbing 
in  which  its  members  have  acquired 
an  alarming  degree  of  experience. 

The  question  arises.  How  are  the 
changes  necessary  to  save  Greece  to 
be  effected?  We  believe  that  there 
is  not  moral  force  in  the  country  to 
produce  the  necessary  reforms.  Greece 
is  now  very  much  in  the  situation  in 
which  England  was  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. ;  she  is  exhausted  with 
civil  war  and  party  struggles.  Be- 
sides, she  does  not  possess  a  body  of 
statesmen,  or  any  statesman,  of  supe- 
rior abilities  or  commafiding  character. 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  any 
ministry  that  attempted  to  clean  the 
Augean  stable  of  the  administration, 
would  create  a  degree  of  opposition,  on 
the  part  of  the  court  and  of  the  offi- 
cials in  Athens,  that  would  drive  him  or 
them  from  office  in  less  than  six  months. 

If  Lord  Paknerston  desire  to,  save 
Greece,  and  secure  her  a  place  among 
independent  states,  he  must  lose  no 
time  in  convoking  a  conference  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia;  and 
this  conference  must  decide  on  a  prac- 
tical scheme  of  administration  for  the 
Greek  government,  and  impose  a 
budget  on  the  ministers.  The  army 
must  be  i*educed ;  a  uavy  of  packets 
must  be  created ;  roads  must  be 
made ;  ,  the  taxes  in  kind  must  be 
gradually  commuted ;  and  a  field  must 
be  opened  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
first  great  convulsion  in  the  East  ^viil 
put  an  end  to  the  monarchy  created 
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bj  Urd  PafanaEBton  is  1883,  and 
Oreece  will  s^Murate  into  a  niunber  of 
BQuU  cantons,  like  ancient  HeUas  and 
inodem  Switaeriand,  or  fidl  under  tke 
^ominatkHi,  direct  or  indirect,  (tfaooie 
foreign  power.  The  reputation  of 
Great  Britain  for  political  wisdom  is, 
throDghoBt  tbe  £ut,  connected  with 
tiie  growth  and  pro^>erity  of  the 
SKHitfchjahefoanded:  hitiiertoshehas 
gained  yery  little  honoor  by  the  share 
she  has  taken  in  the  afiairs  of  Greece. 

We  cannot  oonclnde  withoot  mak- 
ing a  few  observations  on  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  attempt  to  conquer  the 
islets  of  Cervi  and  Sapiensa  for  the 
Ionian  repnblic.  We  nerar  knew 
Lord  Palmerston  undertake  a  worse 
case,  nor  condact  one  in  a  worse 
manner.  Whether  the  islands  in 
qnestion  belong  to  King  Otho  or  Sir 
H.  Ward,  is  a  matter  about  which 
neither  can  feel  very  poaitire,  as  it 
tnms  on  the  interpretation  of  obscure 
treaties  tiiat  m»k&  no  mention  of  the 
thing  in  dispute;  and  these  treaties 
w»«  in  part  frained  before  either  of 
the  states  now  appearing  as  claimants 
had  an  existence. 

The  fiicts  are,  Greece  la  in  possea- 
non  of  two  islands.  The  Ionian  re- 
public advances  a  claim  to  them. 
Greece  takes  no  notice  of  this  daim, 
even  when  backed  bj  the  powerful 
intervention  of  England.  Lord  Pal- 
merston, considering  the  Bri^sh  Gov- 
ernment is  not  treated  with  proper 
oourtesj  by  King  Otho,  gives  orders 
to  seize  the  islands  and  ^iver  them 
to  Sir  H.  Ward;  but,  before  these 
<Hrder8  are  executed,  he  receives  an 
answer  from  the  Greek  Government, 
and  recalls  his  (M^ers.  Still  he  boldij 
tells  the  world  that  he  had  given  these 
orders,  as  maj  be  seen  in  the  last 
despatch  printed  in  the  Pariiamentaiy 
papers.  Now  this  announcement  was 
quite  uncalled  for,  and  has  very  natu- 
rally given  great  offence  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  for  it  was  a  gra- 
tuitous violation  of  the  diplomatic 
courtesy  due  to  our  allies,  the  joint 
protectors  of  Greece.  When  Eng- 
land found  that  Greece  was  withhdd- 
ing  int^)erty  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  Ionian  republic,  it  was  clearly  her 
duty,  as  protector  of  the  Ionian  repub- 
lic, to  lay  tbe  case  before  Russia, 
Pi*ance,  and  En^^d,  tbe  three  pro- 
tectors of  Greece.    Ko  want  of  cour- 


tesy  on  the  part  of  Greeee,  in  leaTiw 
the  oomaunicatiotts  of  ^r^gland  nn- 
amwerod,  could  ever  wanant  Eogiaad 
foresting  what  was  due  to  RnaBui 
and  France,    and  even   to  hen^L 
En^and  akme  could  not  pretend  W 
deode  whether  Cenri  and  SapieBsn 
belong  to  Grreeee  or  to  tha  towS^ 
republic.     Russia,  from  her  earlier 
^ntufc-riftti  witii  ^K^  Timlfln  Ifllandfl,  *»4 
her  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Turiush  affairs,  was  the  porar 
best  qualified  to  decide  the  queatioa  ; 
and  both  Russia  and  France  had  a 
right  to  take  part  in  deciding  it.    Had 
the  imprudent  order  of  Lwd  Pakner- 
ston  been  unfcMrtunately  carried  into 
execution,  it  might  have  serionaly 
troubled  oar  relations  with  Raasia; 
even  as  it  is,  the  unnecessary  publicity 
given  to  the  foct  that  such  an  order 
had  been  issued,  has  been  viewed  as 
an  intentional  slight. 

Hiese  two  isljmd8,it  must  be  re- 
membered, have  be^  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Greek  Govanm^t  ever 
since  its  formation.  King  Otho  found 
them  a  part  of  the  Gr^  territoiy 
when  it  was  delivered  over  to  him  by 
the  iBX>tecting  powers  in  1833;  and  as 
they  are  within  cannim-shot  (^  the 
shores  of  Greece,  he  could  har^  doubt 
that  he  was  their  lawful  sov^vign. 
But,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  under- 
stand what  object  could  be  gained  l^ 
Great  Britain  taking  forcible  posses- 
sion of  these  paltry  little  islands,  when 
it  was  evident  that  the  final  decision 
concerning  their  property  could  only 
be  given  by  Russia  uid  France. 

We  hope  Lord  Palmerston  hassome 
better  ai^^ument  to  plead  before  these 
two  powers  than  he  has  communicated 
to  Greece  in  his  despatch  of  the  9th 
Felnmary  last,  as  given  in  the  oorre- 
spondence  presented  to  Parliament. 
If  not,  his  case  is  lost.  Thegeography 
and  tiie  logic  of  this  docunent  are 
equally  defective.  As  a  proof  tiiat 
these  islands  bekmgto  the  Ionian  state, 
he  cites  an  act  of  the  Ionian  legisU^uie 
dated  in  the  year  1804,  in  which  they 
are  enumerated  as  porticms  (tf  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  republic  This  act,  how- 
ever, does  not  even  prove  that  they 
were  ever  oc(^ied  bv  the  Ionian 
government  The  legislature  of  Great 
Britain,  wh^  Lord  Palmerston  was  a 
young  man,  was  in  the  habit  of  enu- 
merating France  as  an  appendage  of 
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the  crown  of  England ;  the  King  of  This  imprndent  attack  on  Greece 

France  nsed  to  boast  of  himself  as  lays  the  despatch  open  to  reply ;  for 

King  of  Navarre,  without  Eorope  at-  though  Lord  Palmerston  is  proved  to 

taching  much  importance  to  the  enn-  be  wrong  when  he  says  that  no  island, 

ineration  of  territory  'm  the  possession  except  those  expressly  numerated  in 

of  others.      The   Saltan   does    not  the  protocol  of  Sd  February  1830,  can 

trouble  his  head  about  the  pretensions  belong  to  Greece,  he  is  right  in  main- 

of  the  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Naples  to  taining  that  the  legislative  act  of  the 

the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  so  that  Ionian  republic  in  1804  cannot  advance 

King  Otho  may  be  excused  for  not  a  daim  to  any  island  not  enumerated 

paying  more  attention  to  the  Ionian  in  it.    Now  only  one  island  of  Cervi 

claim  to  Cervi  and  Sapienza,  than  he  is  mentioned  in  that  act,  and  that 

does  to   the   Spanish  claim  to   the  l^and  will  be  found  laid  down  on  the 

Duchy  of  Athens  and  New  Fatras.  west  side  of  Cerigo,  with  the  Greek 

NordoesLordPalmerstonstrengthen  name  of  Elaphonisi,  which  is  identi- 

his  argument  when  he  declares,  that  cal  with  the  Italian  name  Cervi,  in 

no  island  belongs  to  Greece  except  the  map  of  Greece  published  by  Ar- 

those  expveisly  enmnented   in  the  rowsmith,  which  we  believe  was  the 

protocol  of  the  3d  of  February  1830.  one  used  at   the   conference  on  the 

If  this  dictum  of  his  lordship  be  cor-  3d  February  1830.     It  corresponds 

rect,  neither  Hydra,  Spetzia,  Poros,  in  size,  form,  and  value,  with  the 

iBgina,  nor  Salamis,  would  belong  to  island  of  Dragonera,  situated  on  the 

Greece,  which  is  manifestly  absmrd ;  east  »de  of  Cerigo,  which  is  enume- 

unless,  indeed.  Lord  Palmerston  sup-  rated  immediately  before  it  in  the 

poses  these  islands  are  included  under  legislative  act  of  1804.    The  island  of 

the  name  of  Cyclades,  which  would  be  Cervi  on  the  coast  of  Greece  does  not> 

still  more  absurd,  for  it  is  wiser  to  quar-  therefore,  bdong  to  the  Ionian  re- 

rel  with  King  Otho  than  with  Strabo.  public. 

THE  MODERir  ▲ROONAUTS. 

X. 

You  have  heard  the  ancient  stovy^ 

How  the  gallant  sons  of  Greece, 
Long  ago,  with  Jason  ventured 

For  the  fated  Golden  Fleece  ; 
How  thev  traversed  distant  regions. 

How  they  trod  on  hostile  shores ; 
How  they  vexed  the  hoary  Ocean 

With  the  smiting  of  their  oars ; — 
Listen,  then,  and  yon  shall  hear  another  wondrous  tale^ 
Of  a  second  Argo  ste&ing  before  a  prosperous  gale! 

From  the  southward  came  a  rumour, 

Over  sea  and  over  land ; 
From  the  blue  Ionian  islands, 

And  the  <M  Hellenic  strand ; 
That  the  sons  of  Agamemnon, 

To  their  faith  no  longer  true. 
Had  confiscated  the  carpets 

Of  a  black  and  bearded  Jew ! 
Helen's  rnspey  compared  to  this^  was  but  an  idle  toy^ 
Deeper  gmtt  was  that  of  Athens  than  the  crime  of  haug^  Troy. 

And  the  mmonr,  winged  by  Ate, 

To  the  lofty  diamber  ran^ 
Where  great  Palmerston  was  sitting 

In  the  midst  of  his  Divan : 
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Like  Satoniias  triumphant, 

In  his  high  Olympian  haU, 

^        Unregarded  by  the  mighty, 

Bnt  detested  by  the  small ; 

Overturning  constitutions — setting  nations  by  the  ears, 

With  divers  sapient  plenipos,  like  Minto  and  his  peers. 

.      IV. 

With  his  fist  the  proud  dicUtor 
Smote  the  table  that  it  rang — 
From  the  crystal  vase  before  him 
The  blood-red  wine  upsprang ! 
^^  Is  my  sword  a  wreath  of  rushes, 
Or  an  idle  plume  my  pen, 
V     That  they  dare  to  lay  a  finger 
On  the  meanest  of  my  men  ? 
Ko  amount  of  circumcision  can  annul  the  Briton^s  right — 
Are  they  mad,  these  lords  of  Athens,  for  I  know  they  cannot  fight  ?  * 

V, 

'^  Had  the  wrong  been  done  by  others, 
By  the  cold  and  haughty  Czar, 
I  had  trembled  ere  I  opened 

All  the  thunders  of  my  war. 
But  I  care  not  for  the  yelping 

Of  these  fangless  curs  of  Greece — 
Soon  and  sorely  will  I  tax  them 
For  the  merchant*s  plundered  Fleece. 
From  the  earth  his  furniture  for  wrath  and  vengeance  cries — 
Ho,  Eddisbury !  take  thy  pen,  and  straightway  write  to  Wyse !" 

VI. 

Joyfully  the  bells  are  ringing 

In  the  old  Athenian  town. 
Gaily  to  Piraeus  harbour 

Stream  the  merry  people  down ; 
For  they  see  the  fleet  of  Britain 

Proudly  steering  to  their  shore. 
Underneath  the  Christian  banner 

That  they  knew  so  well  of  yore. 
When  the  guns  at  Navarino  thnndered  o'er  the  sea, 
And  the  Angel  of  the  North  proclaimed  that  Greece  again  was  free. 

vn. 

Hark ! — a  signal  gun — another ! 

On  the  deck  a  man  appears 
Stately  as  the  Ocean-shi&er— 

*^  xe  Athenians,  lend  your  ears ! 
Thomas  Wyse  am  I,  a  herald 

Come  to  parley  with  the  Greek ; 
Pahnerston  hath  sent  me  hither. 

In  his  awful  name  I  speak — 
Ye  have  done  a  deed  of  folly— one  that  ye  shall  sordy  rue ! 
Wherefore  did  ye  lay  a  finger  on  the  carpets  of  the  Jew  ? 

viu. 

"  Don  Padfico  of  Malta ! 

Dull,  indeed,  were  Britain's  ear, 
If  the  wrongs  of  such  a  hero 
Tamely  she  could  choose  to  hear ! 
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Don  Padfico  of  Malta! 

Sjught-commander  of  the  Fleece—^ 
For  bis  sake  I  harl  defiance 
At  the  haughty  towns  of  Greece. 
Look  to  it— For  by  my  head  I  since  Xerxes  crossed  the  strait, 
Ye  never  saw  an  enemy  so  yengefnl  at  yonr  gate. 

IX. 

"  Therefore  now,  restore  the  carpets, 
With  a  forfeit  twenty-fold ; 
And  a  goodly  tribute  offer 

Of  your  treasure  and  your  gold : 
Sapienza,  and  the  islet 

Cervi,  ye  shall  likewise  cede ; 
So  the  mighty  gods  have  spoken, 
Thus  hath  Palmerston  decreed  1 
Ere  the  sunset,  let  an  answer  issue  from  your  monarches  lips ; 
In  the  meantime,  I  have  orders  to  arrest  your  merchant  ships/^ 

X. 

Thus  he  spake,  and  snatched  a  trumpet 

Swiftly  from  a  soldier^s  hand. 
And  therein  he  blew  so  shrilly. 

That  along  the  rocky  strand 
Rang  the  war-note,  till  the  echoes 

From  the  distant  hills  replied ; 
Hundred  trumpets  wildly  wailing. 

Poured  their  blast  on  every  side ; 
And  the  loud  and  hearty  shout  of  Britain  rent  the  skies, 
"  Three  cheers  for  noble  Palmerston !— another  cheer  for  Wyse ! " 

XI. 

Gentles  I  I  am  very  sorry 

That  I  cannot  yet  relate, 
Of  thb  gallant  expedition, 

What  has  been  the  final  fate. 
Whether  Athens  was  bombarded 

For  her  Jew-coercing  crimes. 
Hath  not  been  as  yet  reported 
In  the  columns  of  the  Times, 
But  the  last  accounts  assure  us  of  some  valuable  spoil : 
Various  coasting  vessels,  laden  with  tobacco,  fruit,  and  oil. 

XII. 

Ancient  chiefs !  that  sailed  with  Jason 

O'er  the  wild  and  stormy  waves- 
Let  not  sounds  of  later  triumphs 

Stir  you  in  your  quiet  graves ! 
Other  Argonauts  have  ventured 

To  your  old  Hellenic  shore, 
Bat  they  will  not  live  in  story. 

Like  the  valiant  men  of  yore. 
O I  'tis  more  than  shame  and  sorrow  thus  to  jest  upon  a  theme 
That,  for  Britain's  fame  and  glory,  all  would  wish  to  be  a  dream  f 
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I 


Early  in  the  morning  I  was  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  firom  Mr  Chesterfield. 
He  had  received  information,  which 
he  wished  to  communicate.  From 
other  British  officers,  then  in  the 
town,  he  had  learned  that  the  state 
of  the  conntiy  through  which  we  had 
to  pass  was  ficu*  tnm  satisfactory; 
and  one  or  two  had  even  told  him  that, 
in  the  course  of  this  day^s  march, 
we  should  certainly  be  attacked. 
Mr  Chesterfield  added  that  he  had 
attempted,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  obtain  bxl  addition  to  our  escort, 
but  without  success ;  there  were  but 
few  troops  in  the  place,  and  none 
•ould  be  spared.  He  wished,  there- 
fore, to  know  what  course  I  thought 
preferable ;  whether  to  wait  till  freati 
parties  bound  to  headquarters  came 
up,  or  to  proceed  at  once. 

I  was  quite  for  proceeding.  Begged 
to  ask.  Did  he  Imow  what  was  the 
character  of  the  road  we  should  have 
to  travel? 

Mr  Chesterfield  had  inquired.  It 
was  for  the  most  part  through  an  open 
country.  "  Any  villages  ?  "—If  there 
were,  no  doubt  parties  of  troops  were 
stationed  in  them,  and  their  presence 
would  be  a  check  on  the  population. 

These  replies  confirmed  my  previous 
views;  and,  as  my  orders  were  to 
conform  to  the  written  route,  not  only 
with  regard  to  places,  but  with  regard 
to  time,  I  gave  my  voice  decidedly 
in  favour  of  going  on.  If  plans  against 
us  were  in  process  of  concoction, 
delay  on  our  part  would  both  give 
encouraffement,  and  afford  time  for 
themisdiieftocometoahead.  With 
a  convoy  like  ours,  holding  out  so 
many  temptations  to  irregular  enter- 
prise, it  seemed  far  better  to  pass 
quickly  on,  ere  reports  could  spread, 
and  an  attack  be  orcanis^.  Admit- 
ting that  there  was  danger  if  we  pro- 
ceeded, there  was  also  danger  if  we 
remained  stationary.  If  we  incurred 
anv  disaster  by  remaining,  we  incurred 
it  by  a  breach  of  orders ;  if  by  pro- 


ceeding, we  met  it  in  the  path  of 
duty. 

FuSy  concurring  in  these  views, 
and  agreeing  that  we  should  proceed^ 
Mr  Chesterfield  then  suggested — 
viight  it  not  be  proper  to  adopt  some 
precautioiis  ?  He  thought,  as  soon  as 
we  were  out  of  tiw  town,  the  men 
should  load. 

This  I  fully  concurred  in,  not  only 
as  a  defence,  but  as  likely  to  keep  the 
men  steadier,  by  letting  them  see  that 
we  were  preparing  for  business  in 
earnest.  Here  were  two  inexperienced 
youths,  the  one  raw  from  college,  the 
other  from  school,  thrown  on  their 
own  resources,  and  laying  their  heads 
together  to  meet  an  emergency,  by 
the  most  prudent  measures  thar 
united  stocfc  of  wisdom  could  suggest. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  we  both  spoke  with 
oracular  gravity;  and  gave  dignified 
evidence  of  our  perfect  self-possession, 
by  blowing  copious  puflfo  of  fragrant 
smoke. 

The  conference  between  our  two 
high  mightinesses^  though,  was  sud- 
denly interrupted.  Enter  Corporal 
Fraser,  evidendy  in  a  little  bit  of  a 
flurry.  The  sight  of  Mr  Chesterfield 
brought  him  at  once  to  a  halt.  He 
saluted,  and  seemed  to  dieck  himself 
in  something  that  he  was  going  to  say. 
In  short,  he  looked  unshed  and 
anxious — not  altogether  himself — 
breathed  hard  between  his  clenched 
teeth— stood  silent.  The  visit  being 
to  me,  Mr  Chesterfield  gave  me  a 
look;  so  I  asked  the  corporal  wha^ 
he  wanted. 

"  I  am  B<Mrry,  air,"  said  he,  "  to  be 
the  bearer  of  disagreeable  intelli- 
gence." 

"  Well,  corporal,  out  with  it." 

"The  men,  shr,  I  regret  to  say, 
are  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication." 

The  corporal,  it  was  dear,  wishing 
to  shield  the  men,  had  come  to  my 
billet,  intending  the  information  for 
my  ears  only.  But  finding  Mr  Ches- 
terfield with  me,  and  not  being  at  tho 
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time  im  the  abfolnte  possession  of  his 
facoltifls,  (for,  thoogh  quite  xmcon- 
scious  of  the  fact,  he  was  himself  par- 
tiaUy  under  the  influence  ;of  liquor^) 
he  had  no  resource  but  to  tell  out  aU, 
though  not  bj  anj  means  one  of  those 
pettj  etteers  ^as  likes  to  get  poor 
fellers  into  trouble." 

Beastly  intoxication?  \Vliat!  at 
this  mtIj  hour  of  the  day?  It  was  a 
fltrange  circumstanoe,  and  excited 
n^  apprehensions.  How  could  tiiey 
hnTe  become  so  ?  Who  made  them 
<hrank?  Under  other  offoumstanoes, 
I  should  have  applied  to  the  cor- 
poral for  an  explanation  fbiihwith; 
but  I  saw&idications,  in  tiie  corporal's 
eye,  that  it  would  not  be  kind  to 
qoestion  him  at  the  moment  before  an 
oficer— so  proposed,  instead,  that  we 
flhoiddgo  aiidlookforo«iseh«s.  We 
went.  The  case  was  much  as  Fraser 
had  staled  it.  We  reached  a  larce 
old  house  with  Aparte  eockire^  withm 
which  was  a  couit.  On  entering  this 
court  we  fonnd  tin  men— hiH[)pily  the 
in£uitry  only,  for  the  carahy  had 
quartecB  just  by— all,  with  one  excep- 
tion, more  or  less  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. Some  were  laughing ;  others 
were  wrangling;  one  or  two  were 
crying— msaadiin  drunk.  Some  were 
making  a  show  of  deankig  anns  and 
nocontrements,  with  profound  bows 
and  sagadons  nods.  AU  tried,  on  our 
anriral,  to  look  as  sobor  as  they  could. 
On  any  moanmg  this  would  haye  been 
a  serious  state  of  things,  at  the  hoar 
<^ mustering  to  start;  butnow,  wfaoi 
we  expected  hostility,  it  was  worse 
than  erra*.  Neither  £d  I  like  the 
look  of  the  inhabitants.  There  was 
no  exact  throng,  indeed ;  but  parties 
were  standing  near  in  groups,  evi- 
dently cognisant  of  our  present  fix, 
watching,  and  making  their  remarks 
among  thenselyes.  In  that  old  house, 
guarded  by  tiiose  drunken  soldierB, 
were  six^  mule-loads  of  ailyer  and 
gold  I  Iiiings  locked  stiU  worse, 
thon^  when  we  entered  the  (puurters. 
Three  or  four  men,  who  were  most 
OTeroome,  had  deUberateiy  laid  them- 
seiresdownagakiforasnoose.  There 
they  were,  wrapped  up  in  Iheir  bian- 
kets,  stretched  and  snoring  on  the 
floor;  wfaOe  Corporal  Fraser,  himself 
a  little  "^  disguised,*'  flashed  in  the 
face,  and  in  a  high  state  of  indigna- 
tion and  exoltement,  was  atonning 


and  kicking  than  up;  nd  a  fellow, 
who  found  it  easier  to  lean  against 
the  wainscot  than  to  stand  upright, 
was  expostulating-^  Yon  haven't  no 
business  to  kick  a  poor  soger  in  that 
'ere  way." 

To  this  general  boskineas,  I  have 
said,  there  was  one  exception.  Itwas 
Jones.  In  fi^t,  with  all  his  flinlts,  I 
never,  on  any  cme  occasion,  saw  Jones 
ovifcome  witii  liquor;  ^riiich  was  the 
more  romarkaMe,  because  he  got  more 
than  any  other  soldier  oi  the  detach- 
ment. SBs  own  ration— all  that  he 
could  appropriate  of  mine-H>ocaBfonai 
contributions  from  Goosey — all  he 
could  get  from  every  quarter,  (and  he 
never  missed  an  <^iportunity,)  all  went 
down  his  throat  witiuwt  visiMe  e£fect. 
In  short,  he  seemed  brandy-proof. 
I  never  saw  hhn  afibcted,  nor  had  to 
the  appearance  of  a  hard  drinker. 
Observing  that  he  looked  much  as 
nsaal,  wlule  all  around  were  looking 
so  diflSorent,  I  applied  to  him  for  an 
explanation.  "  Why,  Jones,  whafs 
the  cause  of  this  disgracefol  scene? 
How  did  the  men  set  It?" 

^Please,  sir,  &e  fellns  is  rtrj 
sorry  for  it,  sir.  Hadn't  no  intentions 
to  get  drunk  now,  sir." 

''Well,  but  how  dkl  it  happen, 
man?" 

^Please,  sir,  the  jeddleham  stood 
treat,  sir;  treated  'em  all,  A.'' 

''What  gentleman?" 

"Please,  sir,  the  same  as  treated 
me  the  night  before  last,  sir:  give  me 
a  tumbler  of  hot  punch  what  was  all 
a-fire,  sir;  brou^t  it  out  into  the 
inn-yard  all  of  a  Uaae,  sir.  Told  me 
the  French  soldiers  got  that  twice  a- 
day,  sir.  Said,  if  the  Hinelish  sol- 
diers  had  tiiefr  rights,  they'd  get  the 
same,  sir." 

^The  night  before  last?  What 
treated  you  the  night  be- 
last?" 

"  Please,  sir,  it  was  iht  same  jed- 
dl^am  as  aast  to  q>eak  to  yon,  sfr; 
die  jeddleham  what  you  went  into  the 
house  to  speid^  to  him,  shr." 

"Oh,  tiiat  feUowJ  Why,  jou 
micht  have  seen  him  again  yesterday. 
Dmnt  you  notice  hhn  among  the 
people  at  the  fony?" 

"  Please,  sir,  when  we  come  to  the 
ferry,  I  was  hi  the  rear,  sir;  halted 
there,  and  remained  till  we  turned  the 
hmnimy  over  the  ford,  sir.     Didn't 
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it  a  sight  on  him,  sir.  Only  wish  I 
ad,  sir." 

**  WeU,  but  how  comes  it  some  of 
the  other  men  didn't  know  him  again? 
They  most  haye  seen  him  yesterday, 
if  you  didn't." 

'*  Please,  sir,  I  s'pose  it's  'canse 
this  morning  he  was  dressed  different, 
sh*.  Had  a  large  hat  polled  over  his 
eyes,  sir;  and  mnffled  np  in  a  Ions 
€loak,  sir.  Shouldn't  not  have  knowed 
him  myself,  sir,  only  if  it  hadn't  not 
a-been  for  his  nose,  sir." 

"Stood treat, though?  How?— did 
he  treat  the  whole  party?" 

"  Please,  sir,  I  won't  tell  you  no  lie, 
sir.  Jest  after  the  fellers  turned  out 
in  the  morning,  sir— jest  as  I  was  a- 
washing  my  face  in  this  'ere  horse 
trough,  sir— there  come  along  a  man 
with  a  couple  of  barrils,  sir ;  which 
the  barrils  was  slnug  on  a-top  of  a 
donkey,  sir.  So  he  took  and  stopped 
the  donkey  close  to  that  'ere  gateway, 
sir,  which  some  of  the  fellers  was 
standing  at  it,  sir.  So  they  knowed 
at  once  it  was  wine,  sir— in  course 
they  did,  by  the  look  on  it,  sir — so 
they  got  a-bargaining  with  him  for  a 
drink,  sir.  So,  jest  as  they  was  a- 
bargaining  come  along  that  'ere  Xosey, 
sir;  whidi,  as  soon  as  he  see  the 
fellers  a-talking  to  the  man  what  be- 
longed to  the  donkey,  sir,  he  looked 
very  pleasant,  and  stopped  and  spoke 
to  him,  sir.  Then  he  spoke  to  the 
fellers,  sir,  and  told  'em  they  might 
drink  as  much  as  they  pleased,  sir; 
might  drink  it  all,  if  they  liked,  sir ; 
and  he'd  stand  it,  sir." 

"  Did  he  spei^  English,  then?" 

"  Yes,  he  did,  sir ;  sitch  Hlnglish  as 
they  speaks  here,  sir ;  not  sitch  as  you 
and  I  speaks,  sir.  I  won't  tell  you  no 
lie,  sir." 

The  case  was  too  dear.  Hookey 
was  still  on  our  traces.  Disappomted 
in  his  two  previous  attempts  to  turn 
us  from  our  route,  he  meant  to  keep 
near  us,  watch  his  opportunity,  and 
act  accordingly.  Making  the  men 
drunk  just  when  we  were  about  to 
start  on  a  dangerous  part  of  the  road, 
was  as  unquestionably  part  of  some 
more  extensive  plot  as  it  was  pal- 
pably Hookey's  doing.  I  briefly 
stated  the  matter  to  Mr  Chesterfield, 
adding,  "  We  shall  see  that  fellow 
again  to-day." 

"  If  he  comes  once  more  within  the 


range  of  a  firelock,"  said  Mr  Chester- 
field, "  we  must  not  let  him  get  off  so 
easily." 

Meanwhile,  the  immediate  qnestioQ 
was  a  practical  one :  What  coarse  was 
best,  under  existing  drcomstanoes? 
In  spite  of  the  state  of  Uie  men,  I  was 
still  for  proceeding. 

"  Very  weU,"  said  Mr  Chesterfield ; 
**  then  let  the  packing  commoioe.  We 
will  take  all  the  infantry  who  are  fit 
to  march  when  the  mules  are  loaded^ 
and  go  on  with  them  and  the  cavalry. 
Such  as  are  too  bad  nmst  remain  be- 
hind, and  come  up  afterwards  with 
other  parties,  as  they  can." 

Mr  Chesterfield  then  went  to  see 
after  his  own  men ;  the  mules  arrived, 
and  the  muleteers  began  loading. 
Jones  stepped  up  to  me :  he  hid 
apparently  overheard  our  conversa- 
tion. 

'*  Please,  sir,  none  of  the  fellers 
won't  not  stay  behind,  sir." 

"  How  do  yon  know?" 

'^  'Cause,  sir,  when  the  mules  is 
ready,  they'll  be  ready,  sir." 

" Ready?  How  resdy,  if  they  're 
beastiy  drunk?" 

^*  Please,  sir,  they  won't  be  beastiy 
by  that  time,  sir." 

"  How  can  yon  tell  tiiat?" 

**  Please,  sir,  'cause  I  knows  they 
won't,  sir ;  'cause  it's  only  that  'ere 
wine,  sir.  Please,  sir,  that  'ere  hasn't 
not  got  no  varchy  in  it,  like  the  sperrits 
has,  sir.  'Cause,  please,  sir,  when  a 
feller  gets  ^-unk  on  sperrits,  sir,  they 
makes  him  rale  drunk,  sir;  but  that 
'ere  wine  only  jest  makes  him  dronk- 
ish-like,  sir;  'cause  it's  only  jest  for  a 
time,  sir,  and  then  it  goes  off  agahi, 
sir ;  'cause  there's  no  good  in  it,  sir, 
if  you  drink  a  butt  of  it,  sir.  Hope  no 
offence,  sir." 

"  Common  country  wine,  was  it?" 

"  Please,  sir,  it  was  new  wine, 
sweetish-like,  sir.  That's  what  did 
it,  sir.  Sitch  new  wine  gits  into  a 
feller's  headpiece  at  once,  sir ;  makes 
him  silly  drunk  directly  instant,  sir; 
but  then  he  soon  gits  sober  agin, 
sir.  Consickvent,  I  considers  the  fel- 
lers will  all  be  sober  agin  in  an  hour 
or  two,  sir;  and  then  they'll  be  able 
to  fall  in,  sir.  'Cause  I  knowed  it 
was  new,  sir ;  'cause  it  nmrkled  like 
cider  do  when  it's  drawed  frish  from 
the  barril,  sir." 

Jones's  prognosis,  though  not  very 
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dearly  expressed,  was  yerified  by  the 
result.  Ere  the  loading  was  com- 
pleted, all  the  men  had  become  either 
sober  or  nearly  so.  Even  those  who 
bad  been  most  afifected  fell  in,  and 
mastered  with  the  rest ;  and  though 
our  rank  and  file  displayed  some  set 
and  gummy  eyes,  only  two  or  three 
of  the  worst  betrayed  the  disaster  by 
their  gait.  Hookey  had  thus  out- 
witted himself.  By  dosing  the  men 
with  new  wine,  (which,  as  all  persons 
acquainted  with  the  wine  countries  are 
well  aware,  flies  at  once  to  the  head, 
even  if  taken  moderately,)  he  had, 
indeed,  succeeded  in  making  them 
drunk  at  once;  but  not  in  making 
them  drunk  for  a  continuance.  '^  Let 
alone  it's  new,"  said  Jones,  ^^  it 
isn't  no  wine,  sitch  as  the  fellers  gits, 
as  would  make  'em  rale  drunk ; 
nayther  Spanish  wine,  nor  yit  Frinch 
wine,  except  it's  the  jinny- wine." 

The  men  having  somehow  discov- 
ered that  they  were  likely  to  be  put 
on  their  mettle  during  the  day's 
march,  were  all,  in  appearance,  truly 
sorry  for  what  had  occurred.  They 
became  aware,  through  Jones,  of 
Hookey's  real  character ;  saw  through 
his  contrivance  to  make  them  all 
drunk;  and,  feeling  that  they  had 
been  in  a  measure  his  dupes,  were 
savage  at  the  artifice,  and  burned  for 
an  opportunity  to  retrieve  their  char- 
acter in  the  course  of  the  day.  Mr 
Chesterfield  now  returned:  he  glanced 
at  the  men,  and  afterwards  took  an 
opportunitv  of  speaking  to  me. 

"  That  fellow  with  the  nose,"  said 
he,  ^^  according  to  your  account  of 
him,  must  be  a  dangerous  character. 
Should  not  steps  be  taken  for  his 
apprehension?" 

'^  If  you  like,  I  will  go  to  the  Mairie, 
and  make  inquiries  about  him." 

"  I  fear,"  said  he,  "  you  will  not  be 
very  cordially  seconded  in  that  quar- 
ter. Judging,  at  least,  from  my  own 
last  night's  experience,  when  I  applied 
for  biUets.  However,  it  can  do  no 
harm." 

^^  Well,  then,  the  sooner  I  go  the  bet- 
ter. I  will  take  with  me  the  Spanish 
Capataz.  As  soon  as  we  have  gone  in, 
be  80  kind  as  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  en- 
trance. If  Seilor  Boque  puts  his  head 
out,  send  me  three  or  four  dismounted 
dragoons.  We  must  see  if  we  can't 
teach  those  fellows  good  manners." 
VOL.  Lxvn.^NO.  ccccxv. 


I  took  with  me  Seilor  Roqne,  and 
explained  to  him,  by  the  way,  what  I 
wished  him  to  do.  If,  after  we  entered 
the  bureau  of  the  Mairie,  I  gave  him  a 
look,  he  was  to  go  down  to  the  door, 
and  bring  up  the  dragoons. 

We  entered ;  and,  as  at  a  previous 
interview  the  night  before,  found  three 
gentlemen  busily  employed  in  writing, 
each  at  his  desk.  The  interval  had 
wrought  no  improvement  in  their 
manners.  When  I  saluted  them, 
neither  of  the  three  took  the  least 
notice — all  went  on  writing.  I  ad- 
dressed the  head  man  of  the  party. 

**  I  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
you,  Monsieur,  for  the  purpose  of  soli- 
citing your  co-operation." — Still  he 
writes.    Wait  awhile.    Try  again. 

'*  I  must  soon  be  leaving  this  place^ 
Monsieur,  and  have  duties  which  will 
occupy  me  in  the  interval.  May  I 
claim  a  moment's  attention?"  — 
Scribble,  scribble,  scribble. 

One  or  two  similar  attempts  were 
similarly  met.  I  then  gave  Mend 
Roque  the  concerted  look;  and  he, 
nothing  loath,  went  off  to  fetch  the 
dragoons.  Meanwhile,  no  seat  having 
been  offered  me,  I  took  one,  and  re- 
mained quiet.  The  three  official  gen- 
tlemen, though  so  dreadfully  busy, 
just  before,  that  they  could  not  notice 
my  application,  now  began  jabbering 
amongst  themselves  upon  some  indif* 
ferent  topic,  as  if  no  one  else  had  been 
in  the  room.  When  a  Frenchman 
really  wishes  to  treat  you  with  inso- 
lence, I  must  say  he  has  a  neat,  quiet 
way  of  doing  it,  which  no  other  people 
on  earth  can  equal.  An  Englishman, 
I  admit,  can  beat  him  in  vulgarity; 
but  for  elegance  of  execution,  there  is 
no  intentional  rudeness  like  the  rude- 
ness of  a  Frenchman. 

Presently  was  heard  on  the  stairs 
a  stumping— ha  I — a  hoof-like  tread ! 
^the  tramp  of  heavy  feet !  With  it 
ascended  the  clatter  of  accoutrements  I 
Four  scabbards  were  mounting  the 
stairs,  each  scabbard  marking  each 
step  bv  a  bang  I  The  three  officials 
started— exchanged  looks— wrote  on 
in  silence  with  redoubled  energy, 
while  their  faces  twitched. 

The  door  opened  I  Four  big  fellows 
entered  the  bureau,  with  clattering 
accoutrements  and  resounding  steps. 
SeHor  Roque,  his  face  burnished  with 
exultation— for  he  hated  the  French 
2n 
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^followed,  and  closed  the  door.  The 
bold  dragoons  ranged  themselyes  in 
line,  wit£  their  backs  to  the  wall. 
Nay,  more:  their  four  right  hands, 
probablj  by  a  hint  from  the  Capatas, 
moved  simnltaaeoosly  towards  their 
left  sides;  foor  enormous  swords 
leaped  from  thebr  scabbards,  flashed 
in  the  air,  and  slumbered  on  the 
bearers*  shoulders.  The  writing  was 
now  intense. 

The  display  of  arms  in  sach  a  place, 
thoogh,  might  compromise  ns  with 
onr  own  anUiorities.  I  made  a  sign, 
and  the  swords  were  sheathed. 

Having  so  often  spoken  in  vain,  I 
was  determined  that  the  civic  dignities 
should  speak  first.  I  therefore  quietly 
took  out  a  cigar.  Quick  as  lightning, 
my  friend  the  Capataz  whipped  out 
his  smoking  gear,  and  went  to  work 
with  flint,  steel,  and  junk.  At  the 
first  click,  my  three  polite  entertain- 
ers almost  jumped  from  their  stools. 
The  twinkle  of  the  jolly  old  Spaniard's 
eye,  as  he  handed  me  a  Ught,  was 
worth  a  dollar  any  day.  The  four 
dnigoons,  much  to  their  credit,  main- 
tained the  most  perfect  gravity 
throighout    I  lit,  and  blew  a  cloud. 

The  panic  of  the  three  writers  in- 
creased. They  were  evidently  tde- 
graphing.  At  length  the  chief  turned 
round  on  his  seat,  and,  with  alarm 
and  courtesy  comically  mingled  in  his 
visage,  begged  to  be  informed  in  what 
way  he  could  be  of  service  to  me. 

"  I  interrupt  you.  Monsieur.  Pray, 
finish  the  business  you  have  in  hand." 

**  Monsieur,  I  have  no  business  so 
cherished  as  to  expedite  yours." 

I  then  told  my  object — that  there 
had  been  in  the  pUce  a  suspicious 
sujet^  whom  I  described.  Should  he 
again  make  his  appearance,  he  must 
be  apprehended  Umi'de-suiee^  and  kept 
in  safe  custody,  till  he  was  surrendered 
to  the  normal  authorities.  ^'Messieurs, 
has  he  presented  himself  here  ?" 

Three  voices  answered  simulta- 
neously—" Yes"—**  No"—**  Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  him  ?  " 

'*  He  is  an  Englishman — ^a  courier 
fromMadrid."—*'Hebears  despatches 
to  the  British  headquarters." — **  No- 
thing whatever." 

"  He  is  neither  an  Englishman  nor 
a  courier;  consequently,  he  must  be 
provided  with  a  passport.  Has  he 
presented  it  IIJSB9?" 
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'*  Viewing  him  as  attaebed  to  tbe 
British  service,  we  did  not  oonsider  it 
oar  affair." 
**Whereishenow?" 
**  He  IS  not  here.**—**  He  didat 
state  bis  intended  roote."— **  He  has 
left  this  place." 
**  By  what  route?" 
**We  don't  know."— »*  He  wont, 
within   the   last   hour,   towards  St 
Sever." 
**Is  that  an  ascertained  fact  ?" 
**  Yes,  Monsieur,  yes,"  they  aU  an- 
swered ;  **  he  is  gone  in  the  directkA 
of  St  Sever." 

**  If,  Messieurs,  what  yon  have  now 
stated  should  prove  connect,  and  if  I 
find  that  yon  have  told  me  all  yoa 
know,  I  trust  I  shall  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  report  the  matter  to  oar  com- 
mander-in-diiefl" 

These  gentlemen,  I  felt,  could  have 
told  me  more,  had  they  chosen ;  and 
I,  with  time  at  my  command,  oonld 
have  extracted  more.  Bat  in  our  case 
it  was  touch  and  go.  We  could  not, 
with  such  a  diarge,  stop  to  pome 
investigations.  So  I  took  my  leave, 
deeming  it,  at  any  rate,  something  to 
have  ascertained  that  friend  Hookey, 
in  aooerdanee  with  my  anticipations, 
though  not  in  accordance  with  his  own 
.  statements,  had  preceded  as  by  the 
route  which  we  were  so  soon  to 
follow. 

The  dvic  trio  were  as  oonrteons  at 
my  departure  as  they  were  rode  at  my 
entry.  First  stumped  out  the  cavaliy 
—who  had  really  done  the  busmen; 
then  followed  the  old  unctuous  Capa- 
taz ;  and  I,  with  a  horizontal  tripar- 
tite bow,  closed  op  the  rear.  Ero  I 
had  fiurly  quitted  the  room,  the  three 
were  all  at  work  again,  intently  scrib- 
bling. The  **die6eing"  of  a  procks- 
verbal^  with  formal  and  ML  details  of 
the  whole  transaction,  was  probably 
their  oocnpation  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning.  I  was  sorry  that  we  had 
compromised  onrsdves  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  cold  steel.  But,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  I  felt  little  a]H>re- 
hension,  to  borrow  an  expresskm  from 
Jones,  of  their  **  telling  that  'ere  to 
my  Lord  Valentine." 

The  mules  were  loaded,  the  men 
fell  in;  and,  though  some  of  them 
were  still  a  little  the  worse  for  the 
disaster  of  the  nuuning,  wo  were  quite 
in  a  c<mdition  to  lidc  any  Frendunen 
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that  might  come  across  ns,  and  made 
a  very  respectable  march  of  it  to  the 
ootsidrts  oi  the  town.  There  we  were 
again  jcnned  by  Pledget  and  Gingham ; 
and  shortly  after,  Fraser,  by  Mr 
Chesterfield's  direction,  made  the  in- 
fantnr  load,  and  saw  that  each  had  a 
eapfiy  of  cartridges—a  process  which 
eansed  the  nmleteers  to  look  a  little 
queer.  We  then  proceeded  on  onr 
march. 

Passing  thronsfa  an  open  conntry, 
Mr  Pledget  and  Mr  Chesterfield  rode 
on  side  by  side  in  conversation,  at  the 
head  of  the  line ;  while  Gingham  and 
I  followed  close,  in  similar  enise. 
Snddenly  was  heard,  in  the  re«r,  the 
crack  of  a  mnsket  I  A  ball  whistled 
close  over  our  heads,  and  stmck  the 
road,  a  few  yards  before  ns.  Mr 
Chesterfidd  immediately  called  a  halt 
of  the  whole  party ;  and  he  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  tiie  rear.  As  we  were 
riding  back.  Corporal  Fraser  came 
rmming  forward  to  meet  us,  and  soon 
explained.  Cor  Yorkshire  lad,  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  larking  with  another 
soldier,  one  of  those  whose  eaiiy  so- 
briety the  wine  had  most  distorbed. 


and  had  got  him  into  a  scrape.  The 
result  was,  that  the  mnsket  of  the 
half-tipsy  soldier  had  gone  off,  and 
had  so  nearly  done  execntion  amoDgst 
ns  in  front.  It  was  evident  onr  in- 
fimtry  were  not  yet  in  a  state  to  be 
tiiisted  with  loaded  arms;  it  wouldn't 
do.  Mr  Chesterfield  gave  directions 
at  once,  that  they  should  all  draw 
their  charges.  And  as  our  rente  for 
some  distance  appeared  perfectly  level 
and  open,  so  as  to  afford  no  cover  for 
a  sadden  attack,  (it  was  that  sort  of 
country  so  common  in  France,  culti- 
vated to  the  road-side,  but  totally 
bare  of  hedges,  copse,  or  trees,)  it 
was  settled  that  they  should  not  load 
again  till  circumstances  rendered  it 
necessary.  The  man  whose  musket 
had  caused  the  alarm  looked  stupid 
and  bewildered-— could  give  no  expla- 
nation, but  that  "  it  went  off."  I 
observed,  however,  that  Mr  Chester- 
field quietly  spoke  a  few  words  to  the 
Yoikshireman.  What  they  were,  I 
did  not  hear ;  but  they  certainly  had 
the  effect  of  making  that  worthy  a 
better-behaved,  though  not  a  merrier 
man,  during  the  rest  of  our  march. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Finding  no  fbe  to  fight  withal,  we 
began  to  suspect  that  Mr  Chesterfield, 
as  a  new*  comer,  had  been  hoaxed,  in 
our  last  halting-place,  by  some  mili- 
tary wag;  and  Gingham  and  I  fell 
into  a  long  conversation,  which  he 
commenced  by  reminding  me  of  onr 
arrangement  to  campaign  together, 
entered  into  a  year  before,  at  Fal- 
mouth. All  obstacles,  he  said,  were 
remove€;  he  hoped,  therefore,  the 
plan  would  now  be  carried  out.  To 
this  I  readily  consented ;  the  advan- 
tages, indeed,  were  all  on  my  side. 
Gtegham  then,  in  his  own  way,  iutro- 
dnced  a  discussion  respecting  his  plans 
and  mine.  Be  it  however  premised, 
we  had  dined  together  the  night  be- 
fore; and  I  had  shown  him  some 
methods— more  expeditious  than  those 
in  common  use,  which  were  the  only 
ones  he  knew—of  reducing  one  deno- 
mination of  coin  to  another:  e.^., 
dollars  to  pounds  sterling,  pounds 
steriing  to  finuics,  &c  He  expressed, 
as  before,  his  high  gratification ;  and 
begged  my  MS.  calculations  ^^  m  the 


strictest  confidence,"  depositing  them 
in  the  recesses  of  his  writing-desk. 
He  now,  as  we  were  riding  along, 
commenced  an  important,  and,  on  his 
part,  highly  diplomatic  conference, 
by  a  friendly  examination  as  to  the 
nature  of  my  official  duties  at  Lisbon. 
I  described  them,  as  I  have  described 
them  to  the  reader  a  few  chapters 
back. 

"  Then,  in  fact,"  said  Gingham, 
"your  last  yewr  has  been  employed 
to  as  good  purpose  as  it  could  have 
been  in  any  London  counting-house." 
(That  was  Gingham's  standard.) 
"  You  have  had  the  keeping  of  a  dis- 
tinct account,  and  that  in  all  its  parts, 
fh)m  the  items  to  the  account  current. 
Of  course,  it  occupied  your  whole 
time." 

"  Not  the  whole,"  said  I.  "  There 
was  some  to  spare,  for  which  I  had 
other  employment." 

"  Indeed  I "  said  Gingham,  with  in- 
terest. **  Will  you,  MrY—,  as  a  parti- 
cular favour,  permit  me — confidentially 
of  course— to  make  an  inquiry  ?  " 
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"  Make  any  inqairy  you  like :  I 
shall  feel  pleasure  in  answering  it." 

*'  Would  you,  then,"  said  Gingham, 
"have  the  kindness  to  inform  me — 
that  is,  unless  you  feel  it  a  violation 
of  official  confidence — what  were  your 
other  duties  ?" 

"No  violation  whatever.  I  kept 
the  letter-books ;  managed  the  corre* 
spondeuce :  not  the  whole  correspon- 
dence of  the  department,  but  that  of 
the  branch  I  belonged  to — the  account 
office." 

"  Your  duty,  then,"  said  he,  "  was 
to  arrange  and  enter  all  letters  re- 
ceived, and  to  keep  copies  of  all  letters 
sent?" 

"  Sometimes  to  copy,  sometimes  to 
make  the  draughts.  A  man  soon  gets 
into  the  way,  you  know." 

"  One  entire  account,"  said  Ging- 
ham, speaking  to  himself,  "  and  one 
whole  branch  of  correspondence! 
What  an  excellent  introduction  I" 

Not  understanding  in  what  sense  he 
used  the  word  "  introduction,"  I  made 
no  reply. 

"  Of  course,"  he  proceeded,  "  the 
correspondence  was  in  English  ?" 

"  Almost  exclusively.  I  should 
scarcely  feel  equal  to  any  other,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Portuguese." 

*'  Might  I  not,"  said  Gingham, "  add 
Spanish  and  French  ?" 

"  Well,  if  I  get  a  little  polishing, 
perhaps  you  might.  Italian  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  add  ere  long ;  and,  in  due 
time,  German." 

Gingham  now  turned  half  round  in 
his  saddle,  and  addressed  me  with 
great  gravity.  "Mr  Y — ,  my  dear 
sir,  I  venture,  as  a  friend,  to  offer  one 
suggestion.  If  a  prson,  not  older 
than  yourself,  applied  for  an  engage- 
ment in  the  corresponding  line,  I 
would  say  to  him— that  is,  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  speaking  as  a 
friend — *Say  only  three  languages; 
wouldn't  advise  you  to  say  more.' 
The  principal,  however  unjustly,  might 
suspect-- excuse  me,  I  speak  candidly 
— might  suspect  a  little  romancing. 
In  short,  if  a  person  under  eight-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  said  five  languages, 
it  might  prevent  an  engagement" 

Gingham,  I  should  observe,  talked 
just  as  he  always  did.  There  was 
still  the  touch  of  mannerism,  the  quiet 
earnestness  blended  with  courtesy.  I 
never  viewed  any  man  with  more  un- 


feigned respect  and  esteem ;  and  jH 
there  were  moments,  in  the  course  of 
our  present  conversation,  when  I  ooiild 
scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  in  bis 
£Eice.    True,  I  was  one  year  fortfaer 
removed  from  boyhood  than  when  our 
acquaintance  commenced;  and  mora 
than  one  incident  had  taught  me,  in 
the  interval,  the  necessity  of  respect- 
ing "  time,  place,  and  drcnmstances." 
But  the  trial  was  great;  a  gniTity 
that  even  Listen  could  not  shake, 
would  have  been  shaken  by  Gingham. 
Still  there  was  his  comical  solemnity. 
Still  thei%  was  his  pditeness,  tonched 
off  with  formality.    Still  tliere  were 
his  gfeen  barnacles,  and  his  two  little 
winky-pinky  eyes.     Still,  still  there 
was  his  irresistible  nose.  Stand  every- 
thing else,  I  would  defy  yon  to  stand 
that.    Great,  please  to  observe,  was 
the  difference  between  Gingham^s  noee 
and  Hooke/s,  though  both  arrested 
the  beholder.     When  Hookey  and 
Gingham  met  on  board  the  packet, 
each  observed  of  the  other  that  be 
had  a  very  odd  nose.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  two  noses,  and  the  look 
exchanged  by  the  two  wearers,  beat 
anything  in  Molifere — so  much  more 
comical  IS  nature  than  fancy.  Hookey^s, 
unquestionably  the  most  marked  fea- 
ture of  a  very  marked  countenance, 
did  nevertheless  so  far  maintain  the 
unities,  that  it  perfectly  harmonised 
with  the  rest  of  his  physiognomy.    It 
was  an  eagle's  beak,  and  his  whole 
face  was  aquiline.   Gingham's,  on  the 
contraiy,  was  conspicuous  by  contrast. 
It  had  no  appearance  of  belonging  to 
his  face.    You  might  &ncy  him  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  Talicotins — ^a  man 
(on  which  subject  see  Lavater)  with 
a  false  nose.    Neither  broad  ntr  mas- 
sive, yet  prominent  and  conspicuous, 
it  was  slightly  crooked,  fiattened  on 
one  side ;  as  if,  when  a  baby,  he  had 
slept  too  much  on  his  right  dieek,  and 
his  nose,  from  its  thinness,  had  got 
bent  towards  his  left.    This  nose,  I 
say,  from  its  peculiar  expression,  or 
rather  want  of  expression,  appeared 
no  part  or  parcel  of  the  face  in  which  it 
stood.    And,  what  was  unfortunate, 
its  extraneous  appearance  was  most 
marked  when  Gingham  was  most  in 
earnest;  so  that  it  provoked  yon  to 
laugh  just  at  the  time  when  a  man  is 
least  disposed  to  be  laughed  at. 
Well,  Gingham  having  thus  aceom- 
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Elkbed  his  first  object,  by  asoertain* 
ig  all  that  he  i/mhed  to  ascertain 
concemiDg;  myself,  now  went  on,  in 
the  second  place,  to  develop  his  own 
plans. 

"  You  are,  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  to 
a  certain  extent  aware  of  the  scheme 
'which  brought  me  out  from  England. 
By  the  public  prints,  and  still  more  by 
my  private  coiTespondence,  I  am  now 
led  to  conclude  that  Napoleon's  day 
is  near  its  dose,  and  that  the  war  will 
soon  be  terminated.  In  that  event, 
my  plan  falls  to  the  ground.  But 
should  we  carry  on  the  war  here 
another  twelvemonth,  I  shall  have 
time  to  try  it ;  and,  if  we  go  on  per- 
manently, I  mean  to  carry  it  out." 

^^  I  have  some  general  idea  of  your 
plan,  and  that  is  all.  You  wish  to 
meet  the  monetary  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  operations  of  our 
army,  by  a  method  which  yon  have 
concocted;  and  which  you  intend  to 
atart,  for  self  and  friends,  as  a  private 
speculation.  Don't  see  how  you  can 
make  a  beginning :  where's  the  open- 
ing?" 

^^An  opening  is  afiforded  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,"  replied  he ; 
"  which  necessity  my  plan  will 
meet." 

^^  Don't  see  how.  Look  here ;  the 
difficulty  is  just  this :  Here  are  cer- 
tain headquarters  transactions,  which 
require  ready  money;  and  that  ready 
money  must  be  current  coin.  Credit 
will  not  do;  bank  notes  will  not 
answer  the  purpose ;  no,  nor  yet  bills, 
nor  any  kind  of  available  security. 
It  must  be  specie,  minted  gold  and 
silver,  hard  cash.  For  example,  the 
troops  have  hitherto  been  usually 
paid  in  dollars.  When  we  have  got 
dollars  in  the  military  chest,  the 
troops  can  bo  paid ;  when  our  dollars 
are  gone,  they  must  wait  till  we  get 
more.  And  though  we  had  power  to 
draw  at  will  on  the  British  treasury, 
for  three  months'  pay  to  the  whole 
army,  not  a  stiver  can  the  army 
receive  till  we  have  more  dollars." 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Gingham; 
"  and  I  beg  to  ask,  is  such  a  state 
of  things  desirable  ?  The  efficiency  of 
onr  army  depends,  not  on  the  solvency 
of  our  Government,  but  upon  the 
activity  of  money- dealers  in  raking 
up  specie  in  the  four  quarters  of« 
the    globe.      That  is  the   state  of 


things  which  my  plan  proposes  to 
remedy." 

^^Do  that,  and  you  will  effect  a 
great  object.  The  mode,  though,  is 
quite  beyond  me." 

^^  I  mean  to  do  it,  sir,"  said  Ging- 
ham, almost  sternly,  (for  the  little  man, 
as  he  sat  on  his  splendid  horse, 
swelled  with  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
ceptions)—" I  mean  to  do  it,  sir,  by  a 
twofold  method  :  not  by  two  indepen- 
dent methods,  operating  simultan- 
eously ;  but  by  the  united  operation 
of  two  systems  combined  in  one." 
His  eyes  looked  full  in  mine ;  but  his 
nose  pointed  at  Pledfl;et,  who  was 
riding  before.  I  didn't  laugh — ^in 
face  at  least  I  didn't — though  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  dreadful  twitch- 
ing of  the  intercostal  muscles.  "  I 
shall  effect  my  object,  sir,  partly  by 
paper,  partly  by  hard  cash .  I  shall  issue 
notes  payable  at  sight;  and  I  shall 
get  all  the  dollars  I  can  into  my  own 
keeping.  You,  when  you  want  dollars 
to  pay  the  troops,  come  to  me.  I,  on 
receiving  what  I  deem  an  equivalent, 
let  you  have  them.  What  will  be  the 
result?  Instead  of  requiring  a  fresh 
supply  of  dollars  from  the  coast  every 
time  you  give  the  soldiers  their  pay, 
you  will  pay  them  with  the  same  dol- 
lars twice  over,  nay,  over  and  over 
again." 

"  Why,  that 's  a  bank  1  You  will  be 
banker  to  the  British  army ! " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Gingham,  subsid- 
ing all  at  once  into  his  ordinary  style 
of  speech :  "  I  mean  to  establish  a 
headquarters  bank.    Suggest  a  title." 

"  Suppose,"  said  I,  "  as  of  course 
you  will  move  with  the  army,  you 
borrow  a  suggestion  from  the  militaiy 
hospitals  of  the  French,  and  call  it 
"  The  Ambulatory  Bank."  No,  that 
title  doesn't  go  well.  Let  me  see.  A 
good  title  requires  time  and  considera- 
tion." 

"  To  be  candid,  sir,**  said  Gingham, 
"you  need  not  tMoble  yourself :  the 
title  is  already  decided.  I  won't  tell 
it,  ru  show  it  you.  Have  the  kind- 
ness to  draw  up  by  the  roadside." 

Wo  halted,  the  convoy  passed,  the 
cart  came  on  in  the  rear,  and  was 
stopped  by  Gingham.  He  then  dis- 
mounted, gave  the  bridle  to  Goosey, 
stepped  up  into  the  cart,  opened  the 
tarpaulin  at  its  back,  raised  a  lid,  and 
exhibited  a  green  baize  frame  fitting 
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into  the  top  of  a  box,  which  frame 
contained  a  large  and  splendid  brass 
plate. 

"It  wouldn't  exactly  do,"  said 
Giogham,  "to  borrow  this  title  at 
home.  Here,  though,  I  mean  to 
make  free  with  it." 

In  bold,  broad  letters,  excavated 
in  the  burnished  brass,  I  read 

"THE    BANK    OP    ENGLAND." 

Really  the  largeness  of  Gingham's 
plans  was  too  much  for  my  Umited 
capacities.  We  rode  forward  again  to 
the  head  of  the  column ,-  and  I,  for  a 
while,  rode  on  in  silence,  digesting. 
At  length,  one  idea  leadiug  to  another, 
I  ventured  to  say  something  about 
"  authority— concurrence." 

Gingham,  big  with  his  scheme,  was 
now  Uke  a  gladiator  prepared  for 
every  thrust.  "  At  home,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  all  the  concurrence,  all  the 
authority  I  need,  with  many  good 
wishes  to  boot ;  and,  as  to  pecuniary 
support,  I  can  have  whatever  amount 
is  required.  All  that  I  settled  before 
I  left  Falmouth,  or  have  since 
arranged  by  correspondence.  Here 
I  ask  for  countenance  only  so  far  as 
my  plan  is  found,  on  trial,  to  aid  the 
public  service.  Let  that  once  become 
manifest,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall 
find  all  the  favour  we  want." 

"Only  sorry  your  plan  was  not 
thought  of  before.  It  might  have 
spared  our  Commander  much  anxiety, 
and  our  soldiers  many  privations." 

Swelling  with  the  plenitude  of  his 
anticipations.  Gingham  began  to  dog- 
matise. "  In  London,"  said  he, 
"  credit  is  equivalent  to  cash.  Here, 
at  headquarters,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. In  London,  so  long  as  my 
banker  will  honour  my  cheques,  I  have 
cash  at  command.  Here,  I  may 
possess  unlimited  power  to  draw 
bills,  yet  not  be  able  to  raise  a  rap. 
What  makes  the  difference  ?  " 

"  Here,  your  resource  is  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  there,  your  banker  is  dose  at 
hand."  I  was  more  disposed,  though, 
to  chew  upon  Gingham's  ideas  than 
to  discuss  them,  and  we  again  rode 
on  in  silence.  At  length  I  bolted 
out  a  difficulty. 

"  Well,  we  make  an  issue  in  cash — 
say  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  pay  of  the  troops.  These  dollars 
are  distributed,  and  spent ;  the  whole 
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sum  evaporates.  How  do  you  get 
them  togeUi^  again,  for  a  soooaad 
payment?" 

"  I  don't  expect  to  get  th^n  all,*^ 
said  Gingham,  scornfully.  "  Bat 
suppose  I  can  get  a  part  of  them,  say 
half.  That,  I  think,  I  shall  manage  ; 
for,  observe,  ten  dollai-s  are  quite  aa 
many  as  you  can  earry  about  your 
person  wiUiout  annoyance.  Un- 
doubtedly, then,  many  individoals, 
receiving  a  payment  in  dollars^  will 
be  glad  enough  to  lodge  them  in  a 
bank,  when  there's  a  bank  at  band. 
And  when  I  have  tesned  my  paper, 
payable  at  demand,  many,  I  make  no 
question,  will  much  rather  take  it, 
than  burden  themselves  with  a  k>ad 
of  specie." 

The  reasonableness  of  GiDgham's 
expectations  was  fully  borne  out,  by 
scenes  which  I  afterwards  witnessed, 
when  accompanying  the  military 
chest,  as  it  moved  from  place  to  place 
with  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
army.  A  gentleman,  say  a  French- 
man or  a  Spaniard,  has  a  claim  lor 
payment,  on  account  of  provisioiifl, 
forage,  or  other  necessaries,  supplied 
for  the  service  of  the  troops — the 
amount,  suppose,  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. After  long  following  bead- 
quarters  from  place  to  i^ace,  till  he  is 
far  distant  from  his  own  home,  he  has 
at  length  established  his  claun :  it's  all 
right,  he  has  got  a  written  order  for 
payment,  and  enters  our  office  elated, 
bearing  it  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  eager  to  receive  the  cash. 
The  cashier  takes  the  bill,  points  to 
five  deal  boxes,  each  containing  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  tdls  him, 
"  There's  the  money."  I  have  seen  a 
man,  under  suda  circumstances, 
knocked  down  in  a  moment,  perfectly 
dumfounded.  He  has  not  bvonght  a 
horse  and  cart,  and  every  avaUaUe 
conveyance  has  been  impreiased  bjr  the 
troops.  One  of  the  five  boxes  is  as 
much  as  a  man  can  carry ;  two  are  a 
load  for  a  mule.  If  he  has  a  lodginf 
in  the  place,  he  possesses  no  means 
even  of  taken  tiiem  there ;  bat  pro- 
bably he  has  none — the  whole  town 
is  full  of  soldiers.  Bat  to-morrow  it 
will  be  worse:  the  army  will  have 
swept  on ;  headquarters  will  be  three 
or  four  leagaes  in  advance ;  and  the 
troops  will  be  socceeded  by  ^traggler^ 
camp-followers,  marauders,  and  all 
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the  lawless  tribe  that  dose  np  the  rear 
of  an  advaociog  host.  Poor  man! 
what  an  alteration  in  his  looks!  He 
sees,  in  an  instant,  the  fall  amount 
of  his  difficnlties.  Two  minutes  ago, 
be  was  dying  to  realise;  now,  he 
has  got  the  cash,  and  doesn^t  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  I  remember  an 
instance  when  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  a  Frenchman,  came  to  receive 
five  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  an  attendant,  he  removed  from 
the  office.  Presently  he  reappeared 
at  the  door,  caught  my  eye,  inti- 
mated by  bows  and  simpers  his  re- 
quest for  a  private  interview.  It  was 
easy  to  guess  the  subject  of  his  com- 
munication, but  I  followed  him  out. 
He  had  got  his  five  bags  in  a  cow- 
house. His  home  was  distant  a  two 
days'  joimey.  How  was  he  to  get 
them  there?  Could  he  have  gold 
instead  of  silver?  Would  gladly 
make  any  sacrifice  in  the  way  of  offio. 
Couldn't  I  arrange  it?  —  How  he 
managed  at  last,  I  never  learned — 
whether  he  got  his  dollars  to  a  place 
of  safety,  or  was  robbed  and  mur- 
dered <m  the  road.  Sometimes  the 
claimants  would  come  eageiiy  de- 
mandiug  their  money,  and,  the  next 
moment,  would  most  earnestly  en- 
treat permission  to  leave  it  in  onr 
keeping.  If  a  man  so  drcumstaneed, 
instead  of  hard  dollars,  could  have 
had  paper  securing  him  cash  at  de- 
mand, at  a  time  more  convenient  for 
receiving  it — in  short,  Gingham'^ 
plan  just  meets  a  case  like  this.  And 
Gingham,  who  knew  headquarters 
well,  especially  in  respect  to  financial 
details  and  the  attendant  difficulties, 
had  devised  his  scheme  as  a  practical 
remedy.  The  claimant  gives  his  bill 
to  Gingham,  and  takes  Gingham's 
bank-notes,  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  part 
notes  and  part  spede.  Gin^iam,  at 
his  own  convenience,  gets  the  official 
doUars  on  the  bilL  Then  comes  the 
other  advantage.  So  much  hard 
cash  as  has  not  been  paid  away  to 
the  claimant  remains  at  headquarters, 
availaUe,  by  monetary  arrangements 
with  the  authorities,  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops,  or  for  any  other  head- 
quarters purposes.  What  an  improve- 
ment from  the  state  of  things  when 
cash  was  so  low,  that,  the  commander- 
in-chief  wishing  to  communicate  with 
a  distant  pohut,  it  was  necessary  to 


raise  a  private  loan  for  the  expenses 
of  the  courier ! 

In  short,  twenty  practical  difficidties 
occurred  to  my  mmd,  all  which  Ging- 
ham took  off,  as  fast  as  I  started  them. 
''  After  all,"  said  he,  ''  the  only  real 
difficulty  will  be  this :  tiiat  whereas 
now,  at  headquarters,  there  some- 
times is  not  a  dollar  disposaUe  for 
public  purposes,  we  shall  then,  espe- 
cially if  the  army  is  on  the  move,  have 
more  dollars  than  we  know  what  to 
do  with."  His  {dan,  indeed,  contem- 
plated a  large  concern,  for  the  cash 
transactions  of  headquarters  were 
immense ;  but  it  was  clear  he  had 
viewed  the  scheme  in  every  light, 
and  was  prepared  to  carry  it  out. 
No  question,  Gingham  would  have 
made  a  good  thing  of  it,  both  for 
himself  and  for  his  backers  in  London. 
Yet  it  was  a  concern  which  Govern- 
ment could  not  undertake ;  and  which, 
if  Grovemment  had  undertaken  it^ 
would  have  infallibly  broken  down. 
Private  enterprise  alone  could  pros- 
perously conduct  the  scheme. 

Gingham  had  laid  out  our  confor- 
ence  in  three  parts,  and  two  were  now 
di^Msed  of.  First,  he  had  ascertained 
the  progress  of  my  financial  edncatioa 
in  the  past  year;  secondly,  he  had 
developed  his  own  plans ;  but  there 
yet  remained  the  third  topic  <3i  dis- 
cussion, into  which  he  now  led  with 
all  his  usual  elegance,  straightfor- 
wardness, and  gSod  feeling.  The 
long  and  the  short  of  it  was  this, — 
he  had  two  gentlemen  in  London, 
ready  to  come  out  to  Bordeaux 
whenever  he  commenced  operatioBS ; 
they  would  arrive,  like  a  letter,  by 
return  of  post ;  but  there  was  a  ques- 
tion respecting  myself.  Did  I  fed  so 
far  interested  in  his  plan  that  I  might 
be  willing,  on  due  reflection,  to  relin- 
quish my  actual  appointment,  and 
work  with  him  ?  He  asked  it  ^^  in  the 
strictest  confidence,"  and  begged  me 
to  consider  all  that  now  passed  '^  as 
mereW  conversation." 

"  Have  the  kindness  to  excuse  me 
for  a  few  moments.  I'll  presently 
tell  you  just  exactly  my  own  prospects 
and  plans,  and  then  we'll  Ulk  the 
matter  over.  In  the  mean  time,  ac- 
cept my  beet  thanks  for  this  proof  of 
cadence." 

While  listening  with  the  pro- 
fouttdest  attention  to  Gingham,  I  had. 
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It  mnst  be  confessed,  been  taking  a 
look,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  country 
round.  Hitherto  our  route  had  been 
across  an  open  level,  and  we  had 
always  seen  the  road  before  us.  Now, 
first,  we  reached  a  spot  were  we  could 
not  discern  what  was  in  front.  The 
table-land,  over  which  we  had  been 
marching,  terminated  in  a  brow  or 
declivity.  The  road  dipped,  and  dis- 
appeared ;  where  it  led  us  there  was 
no  perceiving.  The  road  itself  also 
became  hollow — that  is,  it  descended 
between  two  high  banks,  and  these 
were  covered  with  underwood.  This 
was  the  part  of  our  way  on  which  we 
were  now  about  to  enter. 

Just  at  this  moment,  while  I  was 
debating  with  myself  whether  we 
ought  to  go  on  without  a  little  ex- 
ploration, Jones  stepped  up  to  me 
rather  hastily.  "Please,  sir,"  said 
he,  "Tm  a-thinking  Nanny  siz  some- 
thing as  we  doesn't  see."  I  should 
mention  that,  in  the  course  of  our 
inarch,  when  we  approached  any 
eminence  that  afforded  a  view  of  the 
road  and  country  in  front,  Nanny 
would  trot  off  from  the  party,  run  to 
the  summit,  and  make  her  observa- 
tions— in  short,  see  all  that  was  to  be 
seen.  Goats,  if  you  observe,  never, 
unless  compelled,  venture  on  new 
ground,  till  they  have  first  halted,  and 
taken  a  view  of  it.  £ven  sheep,  if 
not  over-driven,  will  not  turn  down  a 
lane,  till  they  have  stopped  and  turn- 
ed their  heads,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  look  with  both  eyes.  Cows, 
on  the  contrary,  look  and  advance  at 
the  same  time;  and  your  nag,  con- 
tenting himself  with  a  one-eyed  view, 
appears  to  advance  without  looking 
at  all.  Your  dog,  who  has  more 
sense  than  all  the  others  put  together, 
when  you  come  to  a  place  where  the 
road  forks— dear  old  Burruff ! — looks 
up  in  your  face.  Well,  Nanny,  in  the 
present  instance,  had  done  as  she 
always  did.  The  ground  rose  to  our 
left,  and  the  elevation  commanded  the 
valley  in  front.  On  that  elevation 
Nanny  was  now  standing,  and  Jones's 
observation  was  evidently  correct.  She 
saw  something,  or  somebody,  unseen 
by  us.  There  she  stood— not,  though, 
as  on  previous  occasions,  quietly  tak- 
ing a  survey  of  the  road  before  us : 
her  tail,  the  "  upward  curl"  of  which 
was   more   than   perpendicular— re- 


trovssi— from  time  to  time  vibrated 
rapidly.  She  uttered,  at  intervmis, 
a  sharp,  anxious  bleat,  and  ever  and 
anon  stamped  with  a  movemoit  99 
quick,  the  eye  could  scarce  discern  it. 
''What  d'ye  think,  then,  she  sees 
down  there?"  said  I  to  Jones — "other 
goats?" 

"Please,  sir,"  said  Jon^  "Pni 
a-thinking  it's  not  goats,  sir ;  'caas« 
then  she  wouldn't  stop  up  there,  sir. 
Please,  sir,  she'd  come  back  at  once, 
and  keep  dose,  sir ;  'cause  she  know? 
as  how  rd  protect  her  varchy,  sir; 
'cause  for  fear  the  Billies  should  make 
too  free,  sir ;  'cause,  when  the  Nan- 
nies  is  in  milk,  sir,  they  doesn't  not 
pemit  hinnersint  libbiUes,  sir." 

Nanny  now  adopted  a  new  style  of 
attitude — ^rearing,  as  when  at  play, 
with  arched  neck  and  combative  front, 
still,  at  times,  subsiding  into  the  qua- 
druped ;  now  bleating,  now  stamping, 
now  wagging  her  tail  with  intense 
vivacity ;  then  walking  back,  stamping 
again,  advancing;  gazing  all  the  while 
on  the  low  ground  in  front.  "If 
Nanny  takes  a  view,  why  shouldn't 
Sancho?"  I  cantered  np,  and  speedily 
cantered  down  again.  "  Mr  Chester- 
field, I  think,  sir,  we  had  bett^ 
halt." 

Indeed  there  was  reason.  In  front 
was  the  enemy,  drawn  np  to  receive 
us,  in  military  array.  The  road,  I 
mnst  explam,  led  down  to  a  lower 
level.  Just  at  the  bottom,  another 
th)ad  crossed  it ;  and,  where  the  two 
roads  cut,  thev  spread  out  round  a 
large  pond.  About  this  p<md,  but 
principally  in  advance  of  it,  appeared 
a  large  concourse  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation. "  Tout  Frank's  est  sokht,'' 
I  never  felt  the  force  of  the  phrase  as 
I  did  at  that  moment.  They  were 
armed,  and  stood  in  line ;  their  num- 
ber formidable,  their  aspect  decidedly 
pugnacious.  Oh,  you  plucky  villains! 
won't  we  be  down  upon  you  present- 
ly ?  I  stated  to  Mr  Chesterfield  what 
I  had  seen,  and  he  immediately  halted 
our  whole  party.  "  If  you  will  ride 
up  with  me,"  said  I,  "  you  may  se» 
the  whole  lot  of  them." 

I  returned  to  Nanny^s  look-out 
post,  but  Mr  Chesterfield  did  not  fol- 
low. Had  I  known  what  he  was 
about  to  do,  I  should  certainly  have 
remonstrated.  He  chose  to  take  a 
nearer  look  at  the  enemy,  and  fbr  that 
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pnrpoee  rode  forward  alone.  On  the 
eminence  on  which  I  stood,  I  heard 
the  rattle  of  his  horse^s  hoofd  in  the 
hollow  way ;  and  presently  I  saw  him 
emerge  below,  at  its  farther  extre- 
mity. He  then  reined  in  his  horse, 
and  sat  viewing  the  foe,  who  greeted 
his  appearance  with  shouts  and  yells. 
Having  quietly  made  his  observations, 
he  turned,  and  began  to  come  back  at 
a  walk.  As  he  withdrew,  three  or 
four  shots  were  fired  after  him  from 
below,  but  without  effect.  After  he 
again  disappeared  in  the  hollow  road, 
thouch,  on  his  way  to  rejoin  us,  I 
heard,  with  great  uneasiness,  other 
shots  fired — the  report  much  nearer. 
They  were  evidently  from  rascals 
ambushed  in  the  underwood  of  the 
two  banks,  between  which  he  was 
passing.  I  rejoined  the  convoy  just 
as  he  rode  up.  His  look  was  per- 
fectly calm  and  self-possessed,  but 
pale  as  ashes.  He  held  the  bridle  in 
bis  right  hand,  while  his  left  hung 
helpless  at  his  side.  Pledget  at  once 
tumbled  off  his  mule,  stepped  up,  and 
addressed  him  with  a  tone  and  aspect 
of  unfeigned  concern— ^^  Not  serious, 
sir,  I  hope?" 

^'  Oh,  nothing,"  said  he,  his  man- 
ner a  little  hurried;  *^  a  mere  gnize^ 
nothing.  Corporal  Eraser,  the  mfan- 
try  must  load  immediately.  Let  them 
fix  bayonets,  though.  We  must  begin 
by  clearing  those  two  banks." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his 
lips,  when  his  face  became  ghastly 
like  death,  his  eves  half  closed,  his 
mouth  half  opened.  His  head  droop- 
ed ;  and  speechless,  almost  fainting, 
he  sank  down  gradually  from  his 
saddle  into  Eraser's  arms.  The  cor- 
poral carried  him  to  the  roadside — 
whv,  he  was  but  a  boy — and  seated,  or^ 
rather  laid  him  upon  the  bank.  Pled- 
get was  promptly  in  attendance,  got 
off  the  patient's  coat,  and  examined 
the  wounded  arm,  amidst  the  clatter 
of  fixing  bayonets  and  ramming  down 
cartridges.  *^  Oh,  ain't  we  going  at 
it  in  yamest,  though  ?"  said  Jones. 

*'The  system,"  said  Pledget,  with 
all  his  usual  deliberation — *'  the  sys- 
tem has  received  a  severe  shock ;  that 
is  the  cause  of  these  alarmhig  symp- 
toms—they  will  not  hist.  So  it  often 
happens  with  gunshot  wounds.  The 
wound  itself  is  not  dangerous.  The 
ball  has  gone  clean  through  the  arm, 


and  at  short  distance  too,  but  with- 
out fracturing  the  bone  or  injuring  aily 
important  vessel." 

Ob,  had  yon  seen  that  lad  languish- 
ing on  the  sod,  with  the  black  blood 
trickling  firom  two  holes  at  once,  and 
joining  in  a  sluggish  stream  which 
went  rippling  down  his  arm,  and 
dripped  into  the  grass  I  I  don't  know 
what  he  thought  of ;  I  thought  of  hfs 
mother.  Enough :  the  foe  is  in 
front. 

But  affairs  now  assumed  a  new 
phase.  While  I  was  anxiously  sur- 
veying our  wounded  commander,  Cor- 
poral Eraser  stepped  up  to  me,  salut- 
ing in  due  form,  h  la  militaire  /  He 
stood  waiting  and  looking  at  me,  as  if 
he  expected  to  receive  directions. 

The  nature  of  the  position  in  which 
I  was  so  unexpectedly  placed,  broke 
upon  me  in  a  moment.  I'll  tell  yon 
just  everything,  exacthr  as  it  occurred. 
Mr  Chesterfield  was  nors  de  combat. 
Pledget,  in  discharge  of  his  profes- 
sioufd  duty,  was  wholly  occupied  in 
attending  upon  him.  The  corporal, 
and,  it  was  clear,  the  men  also,  looked 
to  me  for  direction  in  our  present  fix. 
Gingham,  when  the  corporal  ap- 
proached me,  backed  his  horse.  Erom 
many  persons  such  an  action  might 
have  gone  for  nothing.  But  Gingliam 
had  a  reason  for  all  he  did  ;  and,  from 
him,  it  seemed  to  say,  "Now,  Mr 
Y— ,  take  the  management  of  this 
little  business,  and  go  through  with  it. 
Don't  you  see,  my  dear  sir  ?  It  has 
devolved  upon  you." 

**The  men  are  ready,  sir,"  said 
Corporal  Eraser ;  **  shall  we  now 
proceed  to  clear  the  banks?" 

It  was  evident  I  must  direct,  or 
nothing  could  be  done.  ^^Wait  a 
minute.  Eraser." 

I  beckoned  to  the  cavalry  sergeant, 
and  desired  him  to  place  a  few  of  his 
men,  with  swords  drawn,  in  the  rear 
of  the  convoy,  giving  them  strict  direc- 
tions to  suffer  no  one  to  fall  behind, 
mule  or  muleteer.  He  was  then  to 
divide  the  rest  of  our  mounted  force 
into  two  equal  parties,  under  his  two 
corporals,  who,  when  the  Infantry  ad- 
vanced, were  to  descend  along  the  top 
of  the  banks,  and  halt  at  its  extre- 
mity. I  then  gave  the  word  to  Cor- 
poral Eraser  to  move  forward  at  onco 
with  the  infantry,  and  clear  the  under- 
wood, but  to  halt  where  the  cavalry 
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halted,  and  by  no  means  to  go  be- 
yond. 

"  Then,  to  prevent  that,"  said  the 
corporal,  "  I  will  go  first  myself,  sir." 

He  dashed  forward,  and  the  infan« 
try  followed,  with  a  shont  Thus  we 
moved  down  to  the  extremity  of  the 
hollow  road.  The  infantry  led  the  way, 
gallantly  headed  by  General  Eraser, 
and  dislodged  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
fellows  from  the  banks,  who  bolted 
sncccssively,  and  cat  away,  making 
good  their  retreat  to  their  own  party 
below.  This  movement  was  not 
effected  without  some  firing  on  both 
sides,  but  nobody  was  hurt  on  either. 
The  cavalry,  supporting  the  infantry, 
walked  quietly  down  the  two  edges  of 
the  cutting :  and  I  put  the  convoy  in 
motion  to  follow.  Mr  Chesterfield 
now  rallied  for  a  few  moments,  and 
was  eager  to  remount.  But  the  faint- 
ness  returned ;  it  was  evident  he 
could  neither  ride  nor  walk  ;  so  he 
was  brought  down  in  Gingham's  cart, 
with  every  attention  both  from  Ging- 
ham and  Pledget. 

While  we  were  thus  moving  down 
through  the  hollow,  I  heard,  close  be- 
hind, an  angry  shout  from  our  dragoons 
on  the  banks  above.  Then  followed 
three  shots  in  quick  succession,  one  from 
the  underwood,  on  the  side,  two  from 
the  summit.  A  bullet  whizzed  by  my 
head,  and  spat  into  the  opposite  bank. 
A  rustling  was  then  distinguishable 
among  the  bushes,  and  presently  a 
peasant,  in  a  blue  gabardin,  slid  down 
stiff  into  the  road,  and  there  doubled 
up.  Eluding  Fraser  and  the  foot 
soldiers,  he  had  remained  in  ambush 
till  we  came  along,  when  he  had 
selected  me  for  a  passing  compliment, 
as  the  head  of  the  party,  intending 
no  doubt  to  climb  up  the  bank,  if 
pursued,  and  escape  above.  Just  as 
he  was  taking  aim,  though,  he  was 
seen  by  the  dragoons,  who,  unheard 
by  him,  were  quietly  moving  down  at 
a  walk  over  the  ploughed  ground. 
Two  of  them  fired  their  carbines,  and 
one  or  both  of  their  shots  taking  edSect, 
prevented  the  effect  of  his. 

Too  green  to  know  that  it  was  un- 
military,  I  returned  a  few  paces  to 
take  a  view  of  the  dying  foe.  A 
Frenchman  to  the  last,  he  must  needs 
find  something  to  say,  though  life  was 
now  ebbing  apace.  Slowly,  and  with 
apparent  difilcnlty,  he  raised  his  eyes 


till  they  were  fixed  fall  on  mine ;  and 
then,  with  quivering  featnreB,  and  a 
strange  snapping  of  the  jaw,  began  to 

speak.      "  Ah^   Monsieur   fm 

penU^voHsy He  was  dead ! 

We  now  gained  the  extremity  <d 
the  h<^ow  way,  and  stood  kM^dng 
down  on  the  enemy  ranged  in  order  of 
battle  at  the  pood.  Fraser  had  drawn 
up  the  inlutry  across  the  road,  and 
the  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rearguard,  formed  on  oar  two  flanks. 
Our  first  movement  was  thos  efiTected. 
All  onr  men  were  perftctlj  steady, 
but  burning  to  faU  to,  and  savage  on 
acconnt  of  Mr  Chesterfield's  casoahy. 

Gingham   now  suggested,  as  the 
enemy  were  sonameroas—twohundred 
and  fifty  at  least,  if  not  three  hundred 
— that  it  might  be  prudent  to  watt  a 
while,  in  the  hope  that  other  parties, 
bound  to  headquarters,  migbt  come 
up.    But  I  happened  to  know  tkat 
none  were   coming  that  day ;    and 
Gingham,  on  hearing  this,  withdrew 
his  motion.     What,  then,  was  our 
course  ?    How  were  we  to  deal  witii 
these  Mounseers?  No  donbt  we  could 
lick  them ;  and,  had  fighting  been  onr 
object,  nothing  would  have  given  our 
men  gi^eater  satisfaction.    But  we  had 
dollars  in  charge,  and  onr  first  care 
must  be  to  get   safe  through,  and 
deliver  them  safe   at  headquarters^ 
My  decision,  then,  was  taken.    We 
must  advance — ^we  must  continoe  our 
march — and  we  mustn^  let  those  fel- 
lows hinder  us;  bat  we  most,  if  pos- 
sible, effect  our  purpose,  without  com- 
ing to  close  quarters.    A  m^l^  we 
must  shun ;  for,  though  the  issoe  would 
be  glorious— no  doubt  of  that — yet,  if 
once  mixed  up  with  oar  convoy,  the 
enemy,   when   they  XwAl   to  flight, 
might  p^^nade  some  of  our  mules  to 
go  with  them.     Our  object,  then,  re- 
duced itself  to  this :  wemust&perse 
the  foe,  without  commg  to  dose  quar- 
ters  with    them.      G^gham    quite 
adopted  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
now  prepared  for  further  operations  \sf 
drawing  his  pistols  firom  the  holsters, 
and  examining  their  priming.     He 
next  called  to  Goosey  to  get  him  bis 
sword  out  of  the  cart,  girded  it  on,  and 
drew  it  forth  firom  the  scabbarcMi 
formidable  Andrea  Ferrara,  equally 
available  for  cut  and  thrust.    He  bore 
it  bolt  upright,  with   great  gravity, 
and  with  an  air  half  military,  half 
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cItic,  which,  on  hiB  showy  Spanish 
horse,  wonld  have  rendered  him  a 
hi^y  ornamental  addition  to  a  Lord 
Mayers  prooeseion. 

We  were  now  immediately  in  front 
of  the  enemy ;  and  I  rode  a  few  yards 
forward,  to  take  a  foil  yiew  of  their 
position,  previoos  to  onr  advance. 
They  faronred  me  with  a  great  deal 
of  noise,  and,  <m  my  tmning,  with  a 
few  shots,  which  I  acknowledged  by 
taking  off  my  hat.  Many  of  them  re- 
turned the  compliment ;  while  others 
expressed  their  civility  by  a  conrteons 
gesture,  vemaenlar  in  most  civilised 
countries. 

The  enemy,  it  was  clear,  had  no  idea 
that  we  marched  with  a  Nanny-goat  in 
company,  and  had  intended  that  we 
ahoidd  walk  into  them  unawares.    In 
that  case,  we  should  probiU>ly  have 
oome  off  second  best.    As  matters 
stood,  our  position   ^vas   far   more 
favourable :  and  thebrs,  leas  advanta- 
geous in  the  same  degree.    The  worst 
of  it  was,  though,  that  to  the  Mt  of  the 
main  road—that  is,  on  the  enemy's 
ri^t — a  wood  came  down  to  within 
two  hnndred  yards  of  them ;  which 
same  wood,  further  on,  extended  dose 
up  to  the  road  we  were  to  proved  by, 
and  seemed  to  akurt  it  for  some  dis- 
tance.   The  danger  was  that,  when 
we  attadLod  the  enemy,  and  drove 
them  before  us,  some  of  them,  perhaps 
the  greater  number,  might  escape  into 
this  wood ;  in  whkh  case  we  might 
afterwards  find  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
their  agreeable  company.    These  con- 
siderations, then,  indicated  the  plan 
of  our  attack.    I  desired  the  sergeant 
of  cavalry  to  select  seven  or  eight  of 
his  steadiest  men,  and  gain  at  once 
the  skirts  of  the  wood,  at  the  point 
nearest  the  enemy.    He  was  to  ad- 
vance  at  first  as  if  intending  to  attack 
their  right ;  bat,  when  he  got  nearer, 
was  to  quicken  his  pace,  ai^  make  at 
once  for  the  wood.   Immediately  after, 
when  he  saw  the  general  attack  com- 
mence, his  party,  also,  were  to  ad- 
vance and  fire ;  but  not  to  advance  so 
far  that  fugitives,  escaping  from  the 
enemy's  rear,  might  be  able  to  enter 
the  wood.    The  infantry  were  to  ad- 
vance, firing,  down  the  road ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  cavalry  was  to  spread 
out  on  our  flanks,  and  act  in  concert . 
with  us:   our  whole  party  pressing 
more  on  the  enemy's  right  than  left. 


in  order  that  their  retreat  might  be 
from  the  wood,  not  to  it.  These 
matters  I  ezidained  distinctly.  One 
other  point  remained. 

"Corporal  Fraser,  step  this  way. 
Your  dnty  is  the  most  respimsible  of 
any."  I  knew  it  would  be  a  bitter 
pill  for  the  corporal,  so  endeavoured 
to  gild  it. 

"  I  am  read^  for  any  duty  you  may 
assign  me,  sir,"  said  the  corporal, 
whose  blood  was  up. 

"You  must  take  two  or  three  of 
the  infantry  to  the  rear—  we  shall 
want  all  the  cavalry— and  see  that  no 
muleteer  loiters  behind,  or  £all6  out — 
bring  all  np." 

"  As  you  please,  sir,"  said  Fraser ; 
"bat  in  action,  the  rear  is  not  the 
place  to  which  I  have  been  most  ac- 
customed." The  poor  fellow  looked  so 
dismally  blank,  I  really  felt  for  him. 

"  Never  mind  that,  corporal.  Be- 
memberyoa  have  had  your  torn  akeady, 
and  have  done  well.  Depend  upon 
this,"  I  added,  with  a  consolatoiy  wink, 
"  should  there  be  any  real  bosiness  in 
front,  though  I  don't  expect  it,  you,  if 
possiUe,  shall  have  your  share."  The 
clouds  were  now  dispelled  firom  the 
corporal's  £ace,  and  he  retired  to  hia 
station  in  the  rear. 

Oar  preparations  being  thus  com- 
pleted, I  forthwith  sent  forward  the 
cavalry  sergeant  with  his  party,  to 
gain  the  wood.  The  movement  was 
well  ezecnted.  Theyadvancedsteadily 
down  upon  the  enemy's  right,  without 
answering  his  fire ;  then  turned  sud- 
denly to  the  left,  and  trotted  <^  to  the 
trees.  Having  reached  the  point  as- 
signed them,  they  pulled  up,  £aced 
round,  and  formed  in  line.  Immedi- 
ately upon  this  commenced  our  general 
movement  in  advance,  Fraser  follow- 
ing the  train  of  mules  and  muleteers, 
and  "  keeping  them  up  behind."  In- 
fantry and  cavahry  marched  down  to 
the  attack ;  while  both  the  contending 
armies  maintained  a  brisk  fusillade. 
As  far  as  I  then  discovered,  none  of 
the  enemy's  shots  took  effect,  while 
some  of  ours  appeared  to  tell.  The 
foe  stood  his  ground  manfully  at  first ; 
but,  as  wo  got  closer,  some  of  them 
began  to  run  from  the  rear,  and  all 
soon  joined  in  the  flight  The  retreat 
was  as  rapid  as  it  was  general ;  and 
we,  as  the  convoy  could  not  be  left, 
abstained  from  pursuit.    The  cavahy 
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adraodng  from  the  wood,  tbongfa,  got 
a  little  too  forward.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  few  of  the  foffitlTes,  run- 
ning down  the  main  road,  attempted 
to  escape  into  the  wood.  Bnt  a  few 
carbine  shots  soon  tnmed  them  back 
on  the  main  body;  and  the  whole 
mass  then  made  their  escape  down  the 
road  to  onr  right,  which  was  jnst  what 
I  wanted.  I^ng  after  we  had  ceased 
to  fire,  they  continued  to  run,  without 
stopping  to  look  behind,  alarmed  pro* 
bsbly  by  the  apprehension  of  a  cavalry 
pursuit.  Half  a  mile  off,  in  remark- 
ably short  time  for  the  distance,  I 
saw  some  of  them,  like  a  scattered 
flock  of  sheep,  scampering  up  a  hill, 
and  disappearing  over  its  summit. 
What  execution  was  done  by  our  fire, 
did  not  immediately  appear.  Some 
decamped  slower  than  others ;  one  or 
two  were  earned.  Some  made  their 
escape  through  the  pond;  and  of 
these,  some  fell  over  in  the  water,  as 
if  they  had  been  hit.  One  fell,  the 
men  said,  and  didn^t  get  up  again.  A 
few  of  the  enemy  baited  awhile  to 
take  a  look,  in  their  run  down  the 
cross-road,  as  if  they  would  like  to 
make  an  attempt  on  the  extremity  of 
our  convoy,  which  probably  appeared 
to  them  unprotected.  But,  receiving 
the  fire  of  our  rearguard,  thev  again 
took  to  flight.  We  assembled  at  the 
pond,  and  there  halted  in  a  body,  con- 
voy and  escort. 

Mr  Chesterfield  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  first  shock  of  his 
wound ;  and  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  cart,  unable  to  sit  up.  Gingham 
administered  some  brandy,  with  good 
effect.  We  had,  however,  one  other 
wounded  man.  I  noticed  several  of 
our  fellows,  horse  and  foot,  assembled 
in  a  group,  from  which  proceeded 
loud  Jeers,  and  shouts  of  laughter. 
There  was  something  in  the  midst  of 
them,  the  occasion  of  their  mirth, 
which  I  could  not  see.  Presently, 
however,  I  caught  a  sight  of  poor 
Jones,  the  picture  of  woe.  He  was 
standing  in  a  posture  very  far  from  up- 
right, and  leaning  with  his  elbows  on 
the  back  of  a  spare  mule— his  aspect 
cadaverous.  Advancing,  I  heard  the 
talk. 

"Why,  Taffy,  old  feller,  how  come 
ye  to  get  hit  there?"  A  roar  of 
laughter  drowned  Jones's  Indignant 
reply. 


"  Tafiy,  my  lad,  why,  I  didn*t  think 
yon  voe  the  diap  as  vonld  torn  taiL** 

"  It*8  a  lie,"  roared  Joaea,  in  a  voice 
of  extreme  agony  and  exaspecalioiu 
"  I  didn*t  turn  tail ;  nor  I  haven't  noc 
never  tnmed  tail.  Onlyjeet  turned 
round  to  load,  and  felt  all  at  wanee 
jest  as  if  somebody  had  bin  and  give 

me  a  kick "     A  universal  roar 

drowned  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence. 

"  Mr  Pledget,"  said  I, "  there  seems 
to  be  here  another  case,  soliciting  your 
attention." 

The  men  made  way.  Pledget  ad- 
vanced with  great  seriousness;  and 
the  laughter,  though  less  vociferoos, 
became  tenfold  in  intensity,  at  the 
rich  idea  of  Pledget's  investigating 
and  doctoring  Jones's  wound.  Jones, 
at  the  sight  of  the  doctor,  in  his  alarm 
and  anguish  set  up  a  regular  hullaba- 
loo, almost  running  into  a  cry.  The 
doctor,  regardless  of  Joneses  fears  and 
lacerated  feelings,  began  gravely  to 
question  him— made  serious  attempts 
and  approaches  to  ascertain  particu- 
lars. Two  or  three  of  the  fellows, 
positively  overcome  with  the  scene, 
threw  themselves  down  by  the  road- 
side in  an  agony.  One,  I  really  thought^ 
would  have  laughed  himself  into  a  fit 
He  turned  red,  crimson,  purple,  al- 
most black  in  the  face ;  still,  in  his 
bursts,  casting  his  eyes,  from  time  to 
time,  towards  Jones  and  the  doctor. 
Jones,  leaning  on  the  mule's  back, 
screwing  and  twisting  first  this  way 
then  that,  evaded  and  defeated  all 
the  doctor's  approaches;  while  the 
men,  taking  a  little  extra  freedom 
after  our  ^orious  victory,  renewed 
their  vociferous  merriment  Pledget, 
at  length,  began  to  lose  his  patience. 
^^Come,  my  good  feUow,"  said  he; 
♦*  this  won't  do,  you  know." 

He  then  looked  round  at  the  sol- 
diers, and  made  a  sign.  Four  of  them 
stepped  forward,  seized  Jones  by  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  bore  him  off  to  the 
road-side — struggling,  fighting,  kick- 
ing, roaring,  screeching,  his  agony  in- 
creasing as  he  saw  Uie  moment  at 
hand  when  he  must  be  doctored. 
Pledget  humanely  pointed  to  some 
bushes  dose  by,  and  the  men  carried 
Jones  behind  them.  There  the  bullet 
was  extracted  at  once.  But  how 
Pledget  proceeded,  or  what  was  tho 
precise  character  of  the  wound,  of 
course  we,  who  remained  in  the  road^ 
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Ladnoopporttinitjofperoeiviog.  The 
progress  of  the  operation,  however, 
was  marked  by  occasional  shouts  and 
veils  from  Jones ;  and  in  five  minntee 
tie  hobbled  forth  with  a  mefal  aspect, 
bnt  lookinff  "  as  well  as  conld  be  ex* 
pected."  rledget  almost  immediately 
followed,  and  handed  the  ballet  to 
Jones.  '*  There,  my  man,'*  said  he ; 
'^  pat  that  in  yoor  pocket." 

There  still  was  something,  though, 
upon  Jones's  mind.  He  limped  down 
to  the  edge  q(  the  pond  with  an  eager, 
anxions  look;  and  began  prowling 
abont,  examining  among  the  reeds  and 
bnshes,  right  and  left. 

^*  Jones,  hadn't  yon  better  keep 
yourself  quiet  ?    Sit  down,  man.'' 

"  Please,  sir,  if  you've  no  objections, 
sir,  I'm  noways  inclined  to  sit  down 
jest  at  present,  sir,  'cause  it  would  be 
raytber  ill-colvelielt,  sir;  rayther  be 
excused,  sir.  Hope  no  offence,  sb." 
He  continued  on  the  prowL 

'^  What  are  yon  looking  for,  Jones? 
Lost  any  part  of  your  kit  ?" 

^'  Please,  sir,  I'm  a-looklng  for  that 
'ere  Nosey,  sir." 

"  What  I  the  man  that  stood  treat 
this  morning?  You  don't  expect  to 
find  him  here." 

'*  Please,  sir,  I  see  him  here,  sir;  and 
I  marked  him  too,  sir.  See  him  drop 
somewhere  hereabouts,  sir." 

This  intelligence  was  ^Mmportant, 
if  true ;"  and  I  also  began  to  look. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  on 
this  part  of  the  field  of  combat,  to 
indicate  that  a  wounded  man  had 
fallen.    Jones,  though,  was  positive. 

'*  Sure  yoa  were  not  mistaken,. 
Jones?" 

'^No,  sir;  it  wasn't  no  mistake, 
I'm  sartain,  sir.  I'm  sartain  as  I  see 
him,  and  I'm  sartain  as  I  marked  him, 

sir.     Knowed  him  by  his Oh, 

there  he  is,  sir." 

Jones  pointed  to  something  in  the 
pond  that  looked  like  a  package  or 
bundle,  half  immersed  in  the  water,  at 
the  edge  (tf  the  reeds,  a  little  out  torn 
the  side. 

A  soldier  stepped  in,  and  examined 
more  closely.  ^'  It's  a  dead  man,  sir." 

^^Dead!  Get  him  out,  that's  a  good 
fellow.  Perhaps  he's  only  wonided, 
and  not  past  recovery." 

^^  He's  past  that,  sir,"  said  the  sol- 
dier, as  he  tnraed  him,  face  upwards, 
on  the  bank. 


The  face  had  a  mask  of  mud.  The 
soldier  knelt  down,  felt  in  the  dead 
man's  pockets,  brought  out  a  white 
handkerchief  of  French  cambric— 
wiped  away  the  mud.  Yes,  it  was 
Hookey !  The  features  retained  their 
general  expression — harsh  by  tem- 
perament, but  composed  to  blandness. 
Oh,  what  a  look  was  that !  Hookey 
shot  through  the  neck!  The  brow 
was  slightly  knit ;  the  lips  were  parted ; 
the  teeth  clenched.  His  perpetual 
smile  had  set  his  face,  at  last,  in  a 
fixed,  unmeaning  smirk — the  dead 
man's  simper!  The  two  comers  of 
his  semicircular  mouth,  drawn  up  high 
on  the  cheeks,  were  flanked  hj  two 
fturrows,  rigid  and  profound  I  It  was 
the  sort  of  look  which,  seen  but  for  a 
moment,  stamps  on  the  memory  an 
impression  that  we  can  recall  at  will, 
and  that  sometimes  comes  unbidden  I 

^^  Just  hold  up  that  handkerchief, 
my  man.  Spread  it  out,  will  you? 
Oh,  there's  the  mark— CArM/c;jpA«." 

"Any  papers?"  said  I  to  Jones, 
who  was  rummaging  in  the  dead  man's 
pockets. 

"  Only  this  here,  sir,"  said  Jones, 
holding  up  an  envelope,  which  had 
been  emptied  of  its  contents.  It  was 
the  cover  of  my  letter,  which  Hookey 
had  undertaken  to  deliver  at  head- 
quarters. The  letter  itself  he  had  pro- 
bably sent  in  a  different  direction. 

Jones,  meanwhile,  had  found  a 
leathern  purse,  which,  without  any 
remarks,  he  was  quietly  secreting  about 
his  own  person.  The  soldier,  though, 
who  had  landed  the  dead  man,  de- 
tected this  act  of  conveyance,  and 
demanded  "snadui."  A  discussion 
arose,  and  a  squabble  seemed  inevi- 
table. ''Corporal  Eraser,"  said  I, 
''  just  see  all  fair  here."  I  then  turned 
Sancho's  head,  and  withdrew  from 
the  scene.  Sancho  had  more  tiian 
once  brought  down  his  nose,  slowly 
and  cautiously,  into  close  proximity 
with  the  object  that  lay  stretched  out 
before  him.  He  now,  ere  he  obeyed 
the  bridle,  pawed,  tossed  his  head, 
and  snorted ;  as  though  fain  to  get  rid 
of  the  very  air  that  he  had  just  been 
inhaling,  and  to  blow  out  of  his  nos- 
trils the  smell  of  blood  I 

Mr  Chesterfield,  now  considerably 
recovered,  stood  by  the  cart,  with  bis 
arm  slung  in  a  silk  handkerchief.  He 
thought  he  was  able  to  sit  his  horse — 
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at  any  rate,  wished  to  try.  Pledget 
objected— wanted  him  to  come  on  in 
the  cart.  A  discussion  aroee ;  and  it 
was  settled  at  last,  that  Pledget  should 
monnt  the  horse,  while  Mr  Chester- 
field rode  Pledget's  male.  Gingham 
then  gave  directions  to  Goosey  and 
Joaqnun,  who  helped  Jones  into  the 
cart.  Goosey  had  already  been  woo 
npoD  by  Jones.  Bat  now,  when  Jones 
came  ont  fresh  from  the  field,  with  a 
memorial  of  the  combat  that  would 
follow  him  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
Goosey's  admiration  knew  no  bounds. 
I  saw  him  pass  something  to  Joaquim, 
who  took  an  eaiiy  opportunity  of  pass- 
ing it  to  Jones.  "You  don't  think," 
said  I  to  Gingham,  "  Goosey  will  give 
^m  more  than  will  do  him  good  ?" — 
'^  No,  no,"  said  Gingham ;  "  yon  may 
depend  on  Goosey's  discretion." 

It  was  time  to  be  getting  on  again. 
First,  howeTer,MrGhesterfielddeemed 
it  advisable  to  see  all  right  respecting 
the  wood.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent 
forward  Corporal  Fraser  with  part  of 
the  infiuitry.  After  they  entered  the 
wood,  we  heard  a  single  shot.  In 
aboot  ten  minutes  the  whole  party 
returned,  the  Corporal  riding  a  clumsy 
French  cart-horse,  with  a  rope  bridle. 
They  had  found  a  horse  and  cart. 
The  shot  was  fired  to  bring  up  the 
driver,  who  had,  however,  got  offl 
The  object  of  the  horse  and  cart  was 
pretty  evident.  It  no  doubt  had  oc- 
curred to  Hookey  that,  in  case  of  his 
making  a  snooessfnl  foray,  and  secur- 
ing part  of  oar  dollars,  such  a  convey- 
ance might  do  good  service  ui  carry- 
ing off  the  ^'swag."  There  was  no 
convenient  way  of  getting  the  cart  to 
ns  out  of  the  wood;  it  appeared  to 
have  been  brought  firora  another  direc- 
tion; so  Fraser  had  taken  out  the 
horse,  which  he  considered  his  own 
lawfhl  prise.  All  being  now  arranged, 
we  proceeded  on  our  march. 

Jones  rode  on  in  the  cart.  He  lay 
along  at  foil  length ;  not  on  his  bade, 
thoufih,  but  in  the  oroosite  position, 
whidn  he  preferred  under  existing  dr- 
cnmstanoes.  I  observed  him — l&e  a 
recumbent  bull-terrier,  with  muzzle 
protruding  firom  his  keonel— keenly 
watching  as  we  proceeded— now  for- 
wards, now  right,  now  left,  looking 
out  for  the  kinmmy^  and  eager  to  have 
another  slap  at  a  I^chman. 

With  regard  to  the  enemy's  posi- 
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tion,  it  win  probably  ocemr  to  the  mi* 
litaiy  reader,  that  they  might  have 
chosen  a  better.  A  more  skQfol  op- 
ponent, probabljTf  would  have  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  forest,  and 
attacked  ns  in  flank;  and  a  bolder 
one  might  have  ventured  to  ooeupy 
the  hollow  wav  with  all  his  forces— a 
plan  which,  if  detected,  would  have 
been  attended  with  greater  risk  to 
himself,  bat,  if  suoeessM,  with  greater 
damage  to  us.  As  it  was,  the  am- 
buscade was  too  hr  in/ront  of  the 
main  body,  and  we  were  able  to  deal 
with  it  before  we  were  fhrther  en- 
gaged. Still,  I  think,  it  mnst  be 
admitted,  on  the  whole,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  enemy  were  not  badly 
made.  Had  we  not  kept  a  good  look- 
out—or  rather,  had  not  our  four-legged 
attendant  providentially  put  us  on 
our  guard — ^we  might  not  have  dis- 
covered our  opponrats  till  it  was  too 
late  to  avoid  a  conflict  at  dose  quar- 
ters, the  probata  oonseqnenoe  of 
which  would  have  been  the  loss  d 
some  of  our  mules ;  while  the  cross- 
roads afforded  facilities  for  driving 
them  off,  witti  the  choice  of  four  direc- 
tions. And,  some  of  their  party  being 
concealed  in  the  two  banks  between 
which  we  had  to  pass,  we  might  have 
discovered  an  enemy  at  hand  only  by 
finding  oursdves  ui»Aer  fire.  On  the 
whole,  we  had  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  our  loss  was  so  small. 

With  regard  to  our  ftdlen  o^Mment, 
Hookey  or  Christophe,  in  latdy  turn- 
ing over  Colond  Gurwood's  volumes, 
I  met  with  something  whidi  appears, 
cnrioudy  enough,  to  identify  him. 
In  a  letter  from  onr  Commander-in- 
Chief,  bearing  date  2d  January  1814, 
that  is,  two  or  tiiree  months  before 
onr  rencontre,  I  find  that  a  person, 
calling  himself  Christophe,  had  been 
arrested  and  sent  to  Grieneral  Freyre, 
to  be  forwarded  to  Madrid ;  that,  in 
the  November  previous,  this  Chris- 
tophe was  at  Bilbao ;  that  he  had  let- 
ters firom  Khig  Ferdmand;  that  he 
showed  a  draft  or  order  on  the  Bis- 
cayan  Provinces  to  pi^  him  seventy 
thousand  dollars;  that  be  was  advised 
to  present  himself  to  the  Crovemment ; 
andtiiat,  as  the  oi^nion  entertained  of 
him  was  not  veir  favourable,  and  he 
remained  at  St  Jean  do  Luz,  he  was 
at  length  arrested,  and  sent  off. 

Now,  I  am  not  pi^pared  to  assort 
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that  this  was  the  same  individual 
with  my  Christophe  or  Hookey ;  but, 
supposing  it  so,  we  may  give  some 
such  sketch  of  his  services  as  the  fol- 
lowing. In  the  early  pari  of  1813, 
the  period  of  my  voyage  from  Fal- 
month  to  Lisbon,  the  French  authori- 
ties in  Spain,  dvil  and  military,  were 
not  a  little  perplexed  as  to  our  Com- 
mander's plans  for  Ike  ensuing  cam- 
paign. This  mystery  he  solved  ere 
loBg,  by  breaking  forth  from  the 
noith  of  Portugal,  advancing  on  the 
line  of  the  Dowt>,  marching  across  the 
north  d  Spain,  winning  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  investing  San  Sebastian  and 
Fampelnna,  libeniting  the  Peninsula, 
crowning  tiie  Pyrenees,  completing 
the  great  circle  that  was  closing  round 
Napoleon,  and  menacing  the  south  of 
France.  Precisely  wtoi  we  may 
suppose  the  curiosity  of  the  Gallic 
leaders  to  have  been  most  intense, 
that  is,  in  the  early  spring  of  1813, 
just  previous  to  Lord  Wellington's 
advance,  Hookay — Christophe,  said 
bis  cambric  handkerchief-Hsame  off 
to  Bs  in  the  Oporto  boat,  and,  under 
the  assumed  character  of  a  courier, 
obtamed  a  passage  by  the  Falmouth 
packet  from  Oporto  to  Lisbon — in 
other  words,  from  the  left  to  the  right 
of  the  position  then  occupied  by  the 
British  troops.  Subsequently,  a 
Christophe  makes  his  appearance  at 
Bilbao,  in  the  November  of  the  same 
year;  and,  on  account  of  his  suspi- 
cious conduct  there,  and  afterwards  at 
headquarters,  is  arrested,  and  deli- 
vered over  to  the  Spaniards,  for  trans- 
mission to  Madrid.  The  Spaniards, 
of  course,  let  him  escape;  and  he  then 
retoms  to  his  old  trade.  He  cannot, 
however,  appear  again  at  headquar- 
ters, therefore  hangs  abont  the  line 
of  march  on  the  look-out  for  a  job; 
falls  in  with  a  greenhorn  in  charge  of 
treasure ;  gets  out  of  him  all  the  in- 
formation he  can ;  tries  to  divert  hun 
from  his  route ;  tampers  with  his  per- 
sonal attendant ;  opposes  his  passage 
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of  a  river ;  makes  his  escort  drunk ; 
and  musters  a  rural  force,  with  the 
aid  of  which  he  hopes  to  realise  more 
by  ready  cash,  than  he  did  by  his 
cheque  on  the  "  Biscayan  provinces." 
Thus  he  went  on,  prying,  plotting, 
and  meddling,  till  he  found  his 
end. 

We  proceeded  quietly  on  our  march, 
Gingham  and  I  riding  side  by  side, 
while  Pledget  and  Mr  Chesterfield 
preceded  us. 

**  Yes,"  said  Gingham,  resuming 
the  thread  of  our  conversation  where 
our  rencontre  with  the  enemy  had 
broken  it  off;  "  I  know  that  you  have 
formed  schemes  connected  with  mili- 
tary service;  and  those,  I  presume, 
are  the  plans  you  allude  to."  ^ 

I  really  did  not  understand,  at  the 
moment,  what  Gingham  meant ;  and, 
fancying  he  referred  to  our  recent 
operations  in  the  presence  of  the  foe, 
answered  wide  of  the  mark. 

^^  No,  no,"  said  he ;  '^  I  was  not 
speaking,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  little 
affair  whidi  has  just  come  off;  though, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  Mr  Y — ,  vou 
acquitted  yoursdf  in  a  way  that  does 
you  credU.  I  allude  to  what  fell  from 
you  within  the  last  hour,  when  you 
mentioned  some  plans  that  you  had 
formed,  and  which,  you  were  kind 
enough  to  say,  you  would  communi- 
cate ion  tolj  information." 

We  now  resumed  the  conversation, 
which  the  ''  little  affair"  had  inter- 
rupted. I  stated  my  plans,  hopes, 
di^culties,  without  reserve ;  and 
Gingham,  in  reply,  from  hiis  own 
knowledge  and  observations,  drew, 
with  equal  force  and  feeling,  a  not 
very  agreeable  picture  of  the  discou- 
ragements, disappointments,  toils, 
bvdships,  sufienngB,  privations, 
wrongs,  and  snubbings,  incidental 
to  the  life  <^  a  marching  officer  on 
actual  servtee.  He  was  still  elo- 
quently descanting  on  these  topics, 
when  we  reached  the  termination  of 
our  day^s  journey. 
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GERMAN    POPULAR    PROPHECIES. 


LETTER  FROM  PROFESSOR  GRSOORT  TO  TEE  EDITOR. 

Dear  SiRt~The  following  notice  of  certain  popnlar  prophetic  traditions, 
widely  carrent  in  the  country  to  which  they  refer,  may  peniaps  prove  intecest* 
iog  to  yoor  numerous  readers. 

All  widely-spread  opinions,  however  apparently  absurd,  have,  or  have  hai 
at  some  time,  a  foundation  in  nature  or  in  historical  fact ;  and  it  cannd  be 
uninteresting,  with  a  view  to  the  history  of  popular  traditions,  to  place  on 
record  those  which  I  have  here  collected,  even  although  we  cannot  at  present 
trace  them  satia£actorily  to  their  origin.  The  whole  subject  of  trances,  and 
the  various  phenomena  connected  with  them,  including  the  seeond-sight,  is 
one  hitherto  very  imperfectly  studied,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  not  entered 
into  detail  on  that  part  of  the  question ;  but  I  may  pos»Uy  do  so  at  a  fntme 
period.— Belieye  me,  very  truly  yours,  William  Grsgobt. 

«       EoiiTBUROH,  April  IS,  1850. 


It  is  well  known  that  in  all  ages, 
and  in  most  countries,  prophetic  tra- 
ditions have  been  said  to  exist ;  and 
although  it  may  often  have  happened 
that  such  traditions  have  arisen  from 
spurious  prophecies,  written  after  the 
event,  and  falsely  said  to  have  existed 
before  it,  yet  it  would  also  appear 
that  genuine  prophecies  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared,  and  become 
traditions  before  the  events  took 
place.  Of  course,  we  do  not  here 
allude  to  the  Scriptural  prophecies, 
but  to  such  as  have  no  pretensions  to 
a  divine  origin.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Sybilline  Books  con- 
tained prophecies  of  the  future  fate  of 
Rome ;  and  althou^  we  cannot  now 
ascertain,  even  if  this  were  the  case, 
whether  they  were  accurate  predic- 
tions, or  merely  sagacious  guesses, 
nor  whether  the  event  confirmea  them, 
jret  the  tradition  of  their  existence  is 
m  itself  curious.  We  cannot  here 
enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the  vari- 
ous prophecies  which  are  said  to  have 
existed,  in  ancient  or  roodefn  times, 
before  the  events  occurred,  but  on 
some  future  occasion  we  may  return 
to  that  subject:  in  the  mean  time 
we  may  allude,  as  a  modem  example 
of  popukr  prophecy  in  our  own 
countiy,  to  the  prediction  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line  of  the  house 
of  Seaforth,  in  the  person  of  a  deaf 
Caberfae  — a  prediction  which  Mr 
Morritt  of  Rokeby,  the  friend  of  Scott, 
beard  quoted  in  Ross -shire  at  a  time 
when  the  last  Lord  Seaforth,  who  be- 
came quite  dea^  had  several  sons  in 


perfect  health.  We  have  no  doubt 
our  Highland  readers  are  acquainted 
with  many  analogous  cases.  ^ 

Our  present  object  is  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that  in  Germany, 
more  especially  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
Westphalia,  there  exist  many  remark- 
able popular  prophecies  concerning 
public  events,  of  various  dates,  and 
originating  in  various  quarters,  but 
exhibiting  a  remarkable  coincidence 
in  many  of  the  chief  points.  Many  of 
these  have  been  printed  at  various 
times;  others  exist  as  traditions 
among  the  peasantry ;  others,  again, 
are  said  upon  good  evidence  to 
have  been  in  m<Kiem  times  taken 
down  from  the  lips  of  the  prophets 
themselves,  all  or  most  of  whom  are 
now  dead.  Yet  they  generally  pre- 
dict, and  often  with  strange  minute- 
ness of  detail,  events  which  were  to 
occur  about  this  time,— viz.  in  1848, 
1849,  and  1850.  Political  and  re- 
ligious convulsions,  wars,  and  finally 
peace  and  prosperity,  form  the  burden 
of  them ;  and  we  shall  see  that  the 
events  of  1848  and  1849  supply  ap- 
parently  strong  confirmation  of  their 
truth,  their  previous  existence  being 
admitted. 

Having  spent  some  months  in 
Rhenish  Prussia  during  the  summer 
of  1849,  we  made  many  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  and  found  everywhere, 
and  among  all  classes,  a  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  genuineness  of  many  of  the 
popular  prophecies ;  while  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  long  been  known 
and  believed  by  the  people.    As  the 
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matter,  considered  under  any  point  of 
view,  is  a  cnrions  and  interesting  one, 
we  procured  the  latest  work  on  the 
subject,  which  in  fact  appeared  while 
we  were  in  Germany.  It  is  entitled, 
"Prophetic  Voices,  with  Explana- 
tfons.  A  collection  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, of  all  Prophecies,  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  date,  concerning  the 
Present  and  Future  Times,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  obscure  parts,**  by 
Th.  Beykirch,  licentiate  in  Theology, 
and  (R.C.)  curate  in  Dortmund.  The 
worthy  Curate  is  often  too  brief  in  his 
accounts  of  the  prophecies  themselves, 
and  very  dififhse  in  his  explanations, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  tend  to  ex- 
tract from  the  predictions  the  com- 
fortable assurance  of  the  complete  re- 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
Protestantism.  He  even  treats  his 
readers  to  a  disquisition,  altogether 
out  of  place,  on  Scriptural  prophecies, 
and  an  interpretation,  by  Holzhatiser, 
of  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  he  ap- 
plies to  Protestantism  the  same  pas- 
sages which  Protestants  apply  to  the 
Papacy,  and  does  so,  apparently,  very 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction.  We 
shall  not  touch  on  these  parts  of  his 
work,  but  use  it  as  a  storehouse,  from 
which  we  may  draw  the  predictions 
themselves,  without  regarding  them 
through  the  theological  medium  of 
the  reverend  author. 

The  first  we  shall  mention  is  of  an 
ancient  date.  It  is  the  vaticination 
of  Brother  Herrmann,  a  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  Lehnin,  who  flourished 
circa  a.d.  1270,  and  died  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity.  It  is  written  in  a  hundred 
leonine  hexameters,  rhymiug  in  the 
middle  and  end  of  each  verse,  and  was 
printed  in  1723  by  Professor  Lilien- 
thal,  from  what  was  said  to  be  an  old 
MS.  His  prophecies  chiefly  concern- 
ed the  future  fate  of  his  own  monas- 
tery of  Lehnin  in  Brandenburg,  and 
of  the  monastery  of  Chorin  m  the 
Uckermark,  a  part  of  Brandenburg. 
But  as  that  fate  depended  on  public 
events,  more  especially  on  the  history 
of  the  princes  of  that  country,  his 
vaticination  assumes  the  form  of  a 
brief  prophetic  history  of  the  house  of 
Hohenzollem,  that  is,  the  now  royal 
house  of  Prussia.  Our  readers  will 
probably  readily  dispense  with  the 
whole  of  the  original  hexameters  of  the 
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good  monk,  but  we  shall  give  a  few 
specimens:  he  begins — 

1.  "  Nnne  tibi,  cam  cara,.Lehiiia  ! 
eano  fata  fatnra, 

2.  QasB  mlhi  mouBtraTit  DominaBi  qui 
cuncta  creayit/'  &o. 

"  Now,  oh  Lehnin  !  I  sing  with  sorrow 
to  thee  thy  fhtnre  fates, 

Which  the  Lord,  the  creator  of  all,  has 
shown  to  me." 

He  proceeds  to  describe  the  pros- 
perity of  Lehnin  under  the  race  of 
Otto  I.,  and  its  decay  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  fomily,  which  took 
place  in  the  person  of  Henry  HI., 
1320.  These  princes  were  from 
Anhalt,  of  the  race  called  the  Aska- 
nier  in  German  history. 

At  verses  14  ei  seq.^  he  describes 
Brandenburg  as  becoming  a  den  of 
lions,  while  the  true  heir  is  excluded. 
After  Margrave  Henry  III.,  the 
Dukes  of  Pomerania,  Mecklenburg, 
Brunswick,  Anhalt,  Electoral  Saxony, 
and  Bohemia  attacked  the  Mark, 
(Brandenburg,)  and  committed  hor- 
rible devastations.  The  Emperor 
Louis  of  Bavaria  seized  it  for  himself, 
excluding  the  princes  of  Saxony,  the 
nearest  heirs  to  the  former  princes. 

After  various  details  concerning 
the  fate  of  Brandenburg,  plundered  by 
robber  knights  and  barons,  who  were 
to  be  put  down  by  a  strong  emperor, 
as  happened  under  Charles  lY.  who 
died  in  1378,— he  comes  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Hohenzollems,  and  de- 
scribes the  first  prince  of  that  family 
as  rising  to  distinction  by  holding  two 
castles  or  Burgen.  The  Emperor 
Sigismund  sold  Brandenburg  to 
Frederick,  Burffgraf  of  Nuremberg,  of 
the  house  of  Hohenzollem.  He  be- 
longed to  the  lower  nobility,  but  now 
became  more  important  by  the  pos- 
session of  two  castles  —  those  of 
Nuremberg  and  Brandenburg.  These 
examples  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea 
of  that  part  of  Brother  Herrmann's 
prophecy,  concerning  events  which 
preceded  the  printing  of  it  in  1728, 
and  in  which  he  describes  seHatim, 
without  giving  the  names,  and  very 
briefly,  but  in  striking  language,  the 
fate  and  character  of  the  successive 
Margraves,  Electors,  and  Kings,  till 
he  comes  to  Frederick  William  I., 
who  died  in  1740,  seventeen  years 
after  the  prophecy  was  printed,  and 
whose  character  and  death   he  de- 
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scribes.  Then  follows  Frederick  the 
Great,  whose  career,  with  its  vicissi- 
tudes, is  iadicated  with  tolerable 
clearness.    One  line  is  carious, 

84.  '^  Flantibos  hino  AnstriB,  ritam 
Yult  credere  olaoBtris." 

**  When  the  south  wind  blows,  he  trusts 
his  life  to  the  cloisters." 

In  fact,  Frederick,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  Austrians,  was  once 
compelled  to  conceal  himself  in  a 
monastery. 

Amter  signifies  south  wind,  but  is 
probably  here  used  for  Austria. 

After  his  successor,  Frederidk  Wil- 
liam IL,  whom  the  good  monk  truly 
describes  as  vicious,  sensual,  and  op* 
preesive,  bat  not  warlike,  comes  this 
line — 

89.  ^  Natus  florebit ;  quod  non  speras- 
sethabebit.'' 

^  The  son  shall  flourish  ;  he  sball  pos- 
sess what  he  did  not  hope  for.** 

The  application  of  this  to  the  late 
king,  Frederick  William  IIL,  is  ob- 
yioas.  Under  him,  Prnssia,  after 
having  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb  by  Napoleon,  became,  unexpect- 
edly, far  more  powerM  than  it  had 
ever  been. 

90.  '^Sed  populus  tristls  flebii  tern- 
poribus  istis. 

92.  **  Et  princeps  neacit  quod  noTa 
potentia  crescit." 

^But  the  sad  people  shall  mourn  in 
these  times ; 

**  And  the  King  knows  not  that  a  new 
power  is  arising." 

These  lines  also  apply  well  to 
Frederick  William  m. 

98.  ^Tandem  sceptra  g«rit,  qui  ulti- 
mu8  stemmaiis  erit." 

'^  At  length  he  bears  the  sceptres^  who 
shaU  be  the  last  of  his  raoe." 

Now  this  is  very  remarkable.  In 
line  49,  he  had  said— 

49.  ^  Hoe  ad  undeaum  duiabit  etemma 
venenum." 

"This  poiBon  •  shall  last  to  the  eleventh 
generatioiL" 

^  Thepresent  king,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.,  is  the  eleventh  firom  Joachim 
m.,  the  first  Protestant  prince  of 


Brandenburg,  in  refm'enoe  to  whom 
the  above  line  is  written.  But  why 
did  the  writer  (even  supposing  ti]« 
prophecy  not  to  have  existed  earlier 
than  1723,  when  it  was  printed)  stop 
at  this  point?  We  shall  see  that 
other  prophecies  o^ncide  with  this 
one  in  predicting  that  the  present 
will  be  the  last  King  of  Prussia. 
Then  comes  the  remarkable  line — 

95.  *'  Et  pastor  gregem  reeipit,  Q«r- 
mania  regem." 

^  And  the  shepherd  reoeires  his  floek, 
G^erman  J  a  king." 

The  worthy  curate  of  Dortmund 
explains-  this  as  pointing  out  the  sub- 
mission of  Europe  to  the  Pope,  and  of 
Germany  to  one  sovereign.  Brother 
Herrmann  goes  on  to  pr^ct  peaceful 
times,  and  the  restoration  of  Chorin 
and  Lehnin  to  their  pristine  splen> 
dour. 

We  have  omitted  many  curious 
lines,  but  the  reader  will  probably 
feel  satisfied  that  the  brief  and  obscure 
vaticinations  of  Brother  Herrmann 
are  worthy  of  notice,  especially  that 
part  of  Uiem  relating  to  the  last 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  bearing  in 
mind  that  they  were  printed  in  1723. 

The  next  prophet  mentioned  by  our 
author  is  Joseph  von  Gorres,  who 
died  in  January  1848 — that  is,  before 
the  last  revolution  in  France,  whidi 
shook  the  thrones  of  Europe.  On 
his  deathbed  he  lamented  the  misfor- 
tunes about  to  come  on  Poland,  de- 
scribed Hungary  as  appearing  to  him 
one  huge  fidd  of  carnage,  and  wept 
over  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
European  monarchies.  The  events 
of  February  and  March  1848,  the  in- 
surrection m  Posen,  the  devastations 
committed  by  the  Prussians  in  sup- 
pressing it,  and  the  war  in  Hungary, 
would  appear  to  be  the  events  to 
which  he  referred.  But  he  was  a 
man  deeply  read  in  history,  and  there 
are  some  of  those  prophetic  hints 
which  may  possibly  have  occurred  to 
him  as  reflections  on  probable  events, 
and  have  assumed  a  certain  degree  of 
vividness  in  his  mind. 

We  now  come  to  a  peasant  prophet^ 
namely  Jaspers,  a  Westphaliaa  shep- 
herd, of  Deininghausen,  near  the 
ancestral  seat  of  the  Lord  of  Bodel* 
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schwing.  He  was  «  simple-minded  nearer  home,  to  apply  the  term  In- 
pions  man.  In  1830,  soon  after  which  -  fidel  somewhat  rashly.  Possibly 
time  he  died,  he  publicly  predicted  as  Eossia  and  the  Greek  church  may  be 
fbllows : —  here  alluded  to. 


''  A  great  road  (said  he)  will  be  carried 
through  our  country,  from  west  to  east, 
which  will  pa«8  through  the  forests  of 
Bodelschwing.  On  this  road,  carriages 
will  mn  iPttAout  hones,  and  cause  a 
dreadful  noise.  At  the  oommenoement 
of  this  woric,  a  great  soaroity  will  here 
prerail ;  pigs  will  become  Tory  dear,  and 
a  new  religion  will  arise,  in  which  wicked- 
ness will  be  regarded  as  prudence  and 
politeness.  Before  this  road  is  quite  oom- 
pletedy  a  fri^tful  war  will  br«ak  out.'' 

These  words,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  natives,  have  nearly  all  been 
folfilled.  The  railway  from  Cologne 
to  Minden  has,  since  his  death,  been 
carried  tiiroogh  the  very  district  he 
mentioned  in  1880,  before  the  first 
Enplish  railway  had  been  opeoed, 
and  when  the  primitive  sh^herds  of 
Westphalia  were  little  likdy  to  know 
anything  abont  railways.  The  scar- 
d^  took  place  at  the  time  flpeciOed; 
and  his  remark  as  to  a  new  rdigion 
is  supposed  to  apply  to  a  deteriora- 
tion of  manners  among  the  simple 
natives,  consequent  on  the  openmg 
up  of  their  district  A  personal 
friend  of  Jnspen  collected  the  follow- 
ing sayings,  which  the  author,  after 
minute  inquiry  on  the  spot,  considers 
as  genuine. 

1.  '^  Before  the  great  road  is  qwi$4 
>iNdM,  a  dieadfU  war  wiU  bnak  oui." 

The  railway  has  for  a  year  or  two 
been  in  operation;  but,  up  to  the 
end  of  1849,  as  we  saw  by  advertise- 
ments, the  second  line  of  rails  was 
not  laid  down.  It  is  probably  still 
only  in  progress.  Now  in  1848  and 
184i9,  we  have  seen  war  in  Sohleswig- 
Hc^tein,  Hungary,  Italy,  Posen,  and 
Baden. 

2.  *'A  small  norihem  pewer  will  be 
oonquexor." 

Probably  the  Danish  war,  and  the 
success  of  Denmark,  is  here  meant. 

a  '"After  this  aaoiherwar wiU  brMk  out 
— noi  a  rellgioas  war  aaioiig  CanisUaBi, 
but  between  those  who  beliere  in  Chrirt 
and  those  who  do  not  believe." 

Here  we  must  remember  that  the 
simple  and  ignorant  peasants  of  West* 
phaiia  have  strong  religious  ftetings 
and  prejudices,  and  are  apt,  like  some 


4.  *  This  war  comes  from  the  East.  I 
dread  the  East. 

5.  *  This  war  will  break  out  very  sud- 
denly. In  the  evening  they  will  cry 
*  Peace,  peaee  1'  and  yet  peace  is  not ; 
and  in  the  moming  the  eneay  will  be  at 
the  door.  Yet  it  shall  soon  pass,  and  he 
who  knows  of  a  good  hidii^-pUoe,  for  a 
a  Uw  days  only,  is  secure." 

'  The  probability  of  a  war,  in  which 
Russia  shall  take  an  active  share,  can- 
not escape  any  observer  of  the  signs 
of  the  times ;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
railways,  which  were  not  known  at 
the  date  of  Jaspers'  death,  the  sudden 
outbreak  is  quite  possible,  even  in 
Westphalia. 

6.  ^  The  defeated  eaeny  will  hare  to 
fly  ia  extrsMe  haste.  Let  the  people 
east  eart  and  wheels  into  the  water, 
otherwise  the  flyng  fbe  wiU  take  aU 
carriages  with  them. 

7.  "  Before  this  war,  a  general  fldth- 
lessness  will  prerail.  Men  will  giTC  out 
vice  for  virtue  and  honour,  deceit  for 
politeness. 

8.  ''In  the  year  in  which  the  great 
war  shall  break  out,  there  shall  be  so  fine 
a  spring,  that  in  April  the  eows  will  be 
Ibeding  in  the  meadows  on  hiznriant 
grass.  In  the  same  year,  wheat  may  be 
harvested,  (in  his  district,)  but  not  oats.'' 
(This  appears  to  be  likely  to  apply  to 
1850.— W.  G.) 

He  seems  here  to  hint  that  the  har- 
vest of  oats  will  be  interrupted  by  the 
war;  if  so,  the  waroccurs  in  autumn. 

9.  ^  The  great  battle  will  be  fought  at 
tke  bireh'tree,  between  Unna,  Hanim,  and 
Werl.  The  people  of  half  the  world  will 
there  be  opposed  to  each  other.  Qod  will 
terrify  the  enemy  by  a  dreadfhl  storm. 
Of  the  Emdam,  bat  fow  shiai  retnni 
home  to  tell  of  their  defeat.  Jaapers 
described  this  battle  as  terrific." 

We  shall  by  and  by  hear  more  of 
this  bfat2h-tree. 

10.  <<  The  war  will  bo  over  in  1850,  and 
in  1852  all  will  be  again  in  order. 

1 1.  ^The  Poles  are  at  first  put  down ; 
but  they  wiU,  along  with  other  nations, 
fight  against  their  oppressors^  and  at 
last  obtain  a  king  of  their  own. 

12.  ^  France  will  be  dirided  iatemally 
into  three  parts." 

It  is  curious  to  notice^  that  at  pre- 
sent, although  the  state  of  natters  ^ 
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1830  WIS  very  diffBrent,  there  are 
three  parties  in  France,  all  of  them 
powerrol :  namely,  the  Bnonapartiste, 
(with  at  least  a  part  of  the  Orleanists,) 
and  the  moderate  as  well  as  the  pro 
tempore  Republicans,  headed  bj  Lonis 
Napoleon ;  the  party  of  the  old  Bour- 
bons and  the  priests,  led  by  Falloox 
and  the  old  nobility,  sndi  as  Laroche- 
jaqnelein  and  Montalembert ;  and 
lastly  the  Red  Republicans,  Socialists, 
and  Communists.  These  three  parties 
hold  each  other  in  check,  and  no  one 
of  them  can  at  this  moment  do  much.  - 

13.  **  Spam  wUl  not  join  in  the  war. 
Bat  the  Spaniards  shall  come  after  it  is 
over,  and  take  possession  of  the  chorches. 

14.  ^Austria  will  be  fortunate,  pro- 
Tided  she  do  not  wait  too  long. 

15.  "The  papal  chair  will  be  Tacant 
for  a  time. 

16.  '^  The  nobility  is  much  depressed, 
bat  in  1852  again  rises  to  some  extent. 

17.  ^  When  asked  as  to  the  fntare  of 
Prussia,  he  maintained  an  obstinate 
silence,  saying  only  that  King  Frederick- 
WiUiam  IV.  would  be  the  last.** 

This  agrees  with  Brother  Herrmann, 
as  formerly  stated.  A  man  named 
Pottgiesser,  in  Dortmund,  long  since 
dead,  drew  up  a  genealogical  tree  of 
the  royal  house,  in  which  he  says  of 
the  present  Ung--to  whom  he  gives 
no  successor— "He disappears." 

18.  "  There  will  be  one  religion.  On 
the  Rhine  stands  a  church  which  all 
people  shall  aid  in  building.  From 
thence,  after  the  war,  shall  proceed  the 
rule  of  fikith.  All  sects  shall  be  united  ; 
only  the  Jews  shall  retain  their  old  ob- 
stinacy." 

The  dome  at  Cologne  is  obviously 
alluded  to.  We  shall  see,  hereafter, 
that  Cologne  is  expected  to  become 
the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  rule  by  other 
prophets. 

19.  <*ln  our  district  priests  shall  be- 
come so  rare,  that,  after  the  war,  people 
will  have  to  walk  seren  leagues  in  order 
to  attend  dirine  serrioe. 

20  "  Our  country  will  be  so  much  de- 
pHopuIated,  that  women  will  haye  to  cul- 
tirate  the  soil ;  and  seven  girls  shall 
fight  for  a  pair  of  inexpressibles. 

21.  ''The  house  of  Ikem  shall  be  set 
on  fire  by  shells. 

22.  <<The  soldiers  shall  march  to  bat- 
tle (or  to  war)  first,  then  return,  decked 
with  the  oheny  blossoms.  And  only  alter 
that  shall  the  great  war  break  out," 


In  spring  1848,  troops  marched  to 
•Baden,  at  the  time  of  the  first  insur- 
rection there,  in  which  war  General 
von  Gagem  was  killed;  and  they 
returned  home  decked  with  cheny 
blossoms. 

28.  *' Germany  shall  have  one  king, 
and  then  shall  come  happy  tinea. 

24.  "  He  spoke  also  of  an  approaching 
religions  change,  and  warned  his  childm, 
when  that  time  should  come,  to  go  to 
Mengede." 

When  jeered  on  his  pn^hetic 
powers,  Jaspers  often  said — 

^  When  I  have  long  been  in  the  grave* 
yon  will'  then  often  remember  what  I 
have  said." 

There  is  a  prophet  in  Dortmund* 
who,  among  other  curious  things,  said, 
in  1840,  ''  When  the  Prussian  sol- 
diers shall  be  dressed  like  those  who 
crucified  our  Lord,  then  war  shall 
break  out  with  great  violence.**  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  since  that  tim^ 
the  whole  Prussian  army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hussars,  have  been 
armed  with  helmets  of  Roman  form. 
Their  new  Waffenrock,  or  mllitaiy 
coat,  is  also  a  short  plain  snrtout, 
buttoned  to  the  throat,  and  probably 
not  unlike  a  Roman  tunic 

The  predictions  of  Jaspers  are  curi- 
ous— first,  on  account  of  their  minute- 
ness; secondly,  because  they  speafy 
dates  yet  fhture.  We  shall  see  that 
they  coincide,  in  many  of  the  chief 
points,  with  other  popular  prophecies. 

The  next  prophet  is  Spielbiihn, 
a  Rhenish  peasant.  '^  Spielb^**  sig- 
nifies, in  the  dialect  of  his  countrymen, 
^*  the  fiddler;"  and  this  name  was  given 
to  him  on  account  of  his  skill  as  a  rustic 
performer  on  the  violin.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  messenger  and  servant  In 
the  convents  of  Sic^burg  and  Heister- 
bach.  His  predictions  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Schrattenholz,  and  widely 
circulated;-  but,  as  we  could  not 
procure  this  work,  we  can  only 
give  such  extracts  as  our  author  has 
selected. 

Spielb^hn  died  in  1783  in  Cologne. 
He  IS  said  to  have  been  rather  addict- 
ed to  the  wine-flask,  and  to  have 
occasionally  indulged  in  predictions  of 
donbtlhl  authenticity,  possibly  from 
interested  motives.  But  he  is  thought, 
in  the  main,  to  have  uttered  what  he 
really  believed  to  be  true  predictions. 
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and  he  gare  them  out  as  visions.  He 
predicted  the  imprisonnieiit  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  whidi  took 

glace  a  few  years  ago,  with  many  less 
iterestlng  local  occmrrences,  which 
cor  author  passes  over.  Speaking  of 
the  present  time,  (18i8-50,)  and  of 
what  should  follow,  he  said— 

1.  "^  In  that  time  it  will  be  hardly  poe- 
aible  to  distinguish  the  peasant  Arom  the 
noble." 

In  Rhenish  Prussia,  where  the  Code 
Kapole(m  prevails,  there  is  hardly  a 
trace  of  the  splendour  of  the  old  ails- 
tocracy  to  be  found.  The  nobles  of 
old  family  who  remain  ha^e  lost  all 
exclusive  privileges,  and  are  poor. 

2.  **  Courtly  manners  and  worldly  va- 
Dity  will  reach  to  a  height  hitherto  un- 
eqnalled.  Yea,  things  will  go  so  far,  that 
men  will  no  longer  thank  God  for  their 
daily  bread. 

3.  **  Hnman  intellect  will  do  wonders, 
(or  miracles,)  and  on  this  account  men 
will  more  and  more  forget  God.  They 
will  mock  at  God,  thinking  themselres 
omnipotent,  because  of  the  carriages, 
which  shall  run  through  the  whole  world, 
(or  ererywhere,)  without  being  drawn  by 
animals. 

4.  "  And  because  courtly  yices,  sensua- 
lity, and  sumptuousness  of  apparel,  are 
then  so  great,  God  will  punish  the  world. 
A  poison  shall  fall  on  the  fields,  and  a 
great  famine  shall  afilict  the  country." 

In  Kos.  3  and  4,  railways  and  the 
potato  blight  seem  meant. 

5.  ''When  a  bridge  shall  be  thrown 
across  the  Rhine  at  Moadorf,  then  it  will 
be  adyisable  to  cross,  as  soon  as  possible, 
Co  the  opposite  shore.  But  it  will  only  be 
neeessary  to  remain  there  so  long  as  a 
man  will  take  to  consume  a  7  lb.  loaf  of 
bread;  after  which  (that  is,  in  less  than  a 
week,)  it  will  be  time  to  retom." 

This  coincides  with  Jaspers'  pre- 
diction of  the  shortness  of  the  last 
great  struggle. 

6.  "Thousands  shall  conceal  themselres 
in  a  meadow  among  the  seven  mountains, 
(opposite  Bonn.) 

7.  ^  I  see  the  "destruction  of  the  here- 
tics, with  dreadfVil  punishments;  of  those 
who  dared  to  think  their  pony  minds 
eould  penetrate  the  councils  of  God.  But 
the  long-sQiTering  of  God  is  at  an  end, 
and  a  limit  is  put  to  their  wickedness." 

The  worthy  curate  dwells  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  on  this  prediction. 

8.  **  Obserre  well,  thou  land  of  Berg  I 
Thy  reigning  Ikmily,  which  proceeds  from 


a  Blargrayiate,  shall  suddenly  h\\  from 
its  high  station,  and  become  leas  than  the 
smalleet  Margranate." 

The  grand-dnchy  of  Berg,  on  the 
Lower  Uhine,  of  which  Diisseldorf  is 
the  chief  town,  was  given  by  Napo- 
leon to  Mnrat,  and  was  afterwards 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
but,  since  the  peace,  has  formed  part 
of  Prussia,  the  royal  family  of  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  descends  from  the 
Margraves  of  Brandenburg;  but  in 
1783  all  this  was  as  yet  in  the  womb 
of  time.  See  also  Jaspers,  No.  17, 
and  Brother  Herrmann,  verse  93. 

'  9.  "The  false  prophets  (heretic  clergy!) 
shall  be  killed  with  wife  and  child. 

10.  «*  The  holy  city  of  Cologne  shall 
then  see  a  fearful  battle.  Many,  of  foreign 
nations,  shall  here  be  killed,  and  men  and 
women  shall  fight  for  their  finith.  And 
it  will  be  impossible  to  avert  from  Co- 
logne, up  to  that  time  spared  by  war,  all 
the  cruel  extremities  of  war.  Men  will 
then  wade  in  blood  to  the  ankles. 

11.  ''But  at  last  a  foreign  king  shall 
arise,  and  gain  the  victory  for  the  good 
cause.  The  survivors  of  the  defeated 
enemy  fiy  to  the  bWek'trte;  and  here  shall 
the  last  battle  be  fought  for  the  good 
oause." 

See  Nos.  9  and  33  of  Jaspers'  say- 
ings, as  to  the  birch-tree  and  the  6er  • 
man  king ;  also  verse  95  of  Brother 
Herrmann. 

12.  '^  The  foreign  armies  have  brought 
the  '  black  death'  into  the  land.  What 
the  sword  spares  the  pestilence  shall  de- 
vour. Berg  shall  be  depopulated,  and 
the  fields  without  owners;  so  that  one 
may  plough  from  the  river  Sieg  up  to  the 
hills  without  being  (Sootici)  challenged. 
Those  who  have  hid  themselves  among 
the  hills  shall  again  cultivate  the  land." 

See  No.  20  of  Jaspers'  predictions. 

13.  ''  About  this  time  Fjauoe  will  be 
divided  internally." 

See  Jaspers,  No.  12. 

14.  ''  The  (German  Empire  shall  choose 
a  peasant  for  Emperor.  He  shall  govern 
Germany  a  year  and  a  day." 

The  Archduke  John,  late  regent  of  the 
empire,  had  long  lived,  banished  from 
court,  as  a  Styrian  peasant,  adopting 
the  costume  and  manners  of  the  pea- 
santry. He  also  married  a  peasant 
girl.  His  regency  lasted  little  more 
than  a  year,  and,  indeed,  after  the 
year  had  expired,  he  only  returned  to 
Frankfort  in  order  to  resign  his  power 
to  the  present  commission. 
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15.  ^  Bai  he  who  after  him  shaU  wear 
the  imp^al  crown,  he  will  be  the  man 
for  whom  the  world  has  long  looked  with 
hope.  He  shall  be  called  Roman  Empe- 
ror, and  shall  give  peace  to  the  world. 
He  shall  restore  Siegbnrg  and  Heister- 
bach,  (two  conrents,  aboTO  mentioned.) 

16.  •*  Then  shall  there  be  no  more  Jews 
in  Germany,  and  the  heretics  shall  beat 
their  own  breasts. 

17.  "  And  after  that  shall  be  a  good 
hM>P7  thne.  The  praise  of  Qod  shall 
dwell  on  earth ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
war,  except  beyond  the  seas.  Then  shall 
the  fngitive  brethren  retam,and  dwell  in 
their  homes  in  peace  for  erer  and  erer. 

^'  Men  should  heed  well  what  I  haye  Ba\d, 
for  much  eyil  may  be  arerted  by  prayer; 
and  although  people  jeer  me,  saying  I 
nm  a  simple  fiddler,  yet  the  time  will 
come  when  they  shall  find  my  words 
true." 

See  Jaspm*  predietions,  Ko6.  18 
find  23.  Brother  Herrman,  also,  in 
verses  96-100,  prophesies  happy  times, 
And  the  restoration  of  the  convents  of 
Chorin  and  Lehnin. 

The  next  seer  is  Anton  (Anthony), 
called  tiie  Youth  of  Elsen,  a  village 
near  Paderbom,  in  Westphalia.  He 
had  the  gift  of  the  "  second  sight" — 
that  is,  he  saw  visions — and  has  a 
great  reputation  in  that  conntry  as 
a  tme  seer.  His  predictions  were  first 
collected  by  Dr  Kutscheit,  from  whose 
work  the  author  extracts  as  follows. 
The  date  is  not  given  by  our  curate. 

1 .  ^  When  the  eonyent  of  Abdinghof  is 
oeenpied  by  soldiers,  araed  with  kwg 
poles,  to  which  little  flags  are  attached, 
and  when  these  troops  leave  ihiB  eonyent^ 
then  is  the  time  near." 

At  this  time  (1849)  Prussian  lancers 
occupy  the  convent,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  barrack.  This  was 
not  the  case  when  the  prediction  was 
made. 

2.  ''From  Nenhans,  honses  may  be 
seen  on  the  Book,  (Buck,)  and  a  yiUage  is 
founded  between  Paderbora  and  Eken. 
Then  is  the  time  near." 

The  Bock  is  a  wooded  eminence 
near  Paderbom,  where  an  inn  was 
bailt»  To  obtain  a  fine  view  from  the 
inn,  the  wood  was  lately  cut  through, 
and  tiiua  the  boildingB  have  become 
visible  from  Neuhans.  The  village 
or  ihrf  is  a  newly-founded  country 
house,  or  rather  frtrm-honse,  with  its 
appurtenanees^iScolic^,  i  town. 

3.  **  When  people  see,  ia  the  Roman 


&ld,  houses  with  large  windows ;  wfaea 
a  broad  road  is  made  through  that  field, 
which  shall  not  be  finished  till  ike  g»od 
times  come,  then  shall  come  heayy 
times." 

In  the  Boman  field,  on  the  hi|^  roftd 
to  Erwitte,  the  Thoringian  Railway 
was  begun  in  1847,  and  a  terminiia, 
the  buildings  of  which  have  very  large 
windows,  has  been  laid  down  on  the 
spot.  The  works  have  been,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  sosp^ded  for 
the  present.  See  Jaspers,  i^o.  1,  and 
Sjuelbahn,  No.  8. 

4.  "When  barley  is  sown  on  the  Boek^ 
then  is  the  time  close  at  hand.  Then 
shall  the  enemy  be  in  the  land,  and  kill 
and  deyastate  eyerything.  Men  will 
haye  to  go  seyen  leagnes  to  find  an  ao- 
qnamtance.  The  town  of  Paderbon 
idiall  haye  eight  heayy  days,  dnring  whkk 
the  enemy  lies  there.  On  the  last  day, 
the  enemy  shall  giye  up  the  town  to  pfain- 
der.  But  let  eyery  man  cany  his  moat 
yaluable  property  from  the  ground  floor 
to  the  garret ;  for  the  enemy  will  not  hayt 
time,  eyen  to  ontie  his  shoestrings,  ao  near 
will  suooour  be." 

In  the  summer  of  1848,  the  fint 
iUtempt  was  made  to  grow  bariey  on 
the  Bock,  a  cold,  high-lying  district. 

5.  ^  The  enemy  ynll  try  to  bombard 
the  town  from  the  laboriberg,  (a  hiU 
close  to  Paderbom  ;  but  only  one  ball 
{oiT  shell)  shall  hit,and  set  on  flre  a  house 
in  the  Kampe.  llie  fire>  however,  AmSL 
soon  be  extinguished. 

6.  ^  The  French  shaU  amn  aa  frienk. 
French  oayalry  with  shining  breastplatea 
(cuirassiers)  shall  ride  in  at  the  Wester- 
gate,  and  tie  their  iM^rses  to  the  traea  in 
the  Cathedral  close.  At  tiie  Gknthor, 
(another  gate)  soldiera  with  giaj  uni- 
forms, fhced  with  light  blue,  shall  oobm 
in.  But  they  will  only  look  into  the 
town,  and  then  immediately  withdraw. 
On  the  Bock  stands  a  great  army,  wiUi 
double  insignia,  (or  marks — ^possibly  the 
two  cockades.  Imperial  German  and 
Prussian,  now  worn  by  the  Pmasiaaa^) 
whose  muskets  are  piled  in  heaps. 

7.  **  The  enemy  shaU-fly  towards  Salz- 
kotten,  and  towards  tiie  heath.  In  both 
places  a  great  battle  shall  be  fenght,  so 
that  people  shall  wade  in  blood  to  the 
ankles.  The  pursuers  from  the  town 
must  take  care  not  to  cross  the  Alme 
bridge  ;  for  not  one  of  those  who  cross  it 
shall  return  aHye. 

8.  "  The  yictorions  prince  shall  enter, 
in  solemn  procession,  the  caiNJe  of  Neu- 
bans,  which  shall  be  repaired  (for  the 
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oocMioii  I)  Moompanied  bj  many  paopto 
with  green  boughs  in  their  hats.  On  the 
Johannes  Bridge,  before  Neohans,  there 
shall  be  such  a  erowd  that  a  child  shall 
be  cmshed  to  death.  While  this  goes  on 
a  great  assembly  shall  be  held  in  and 
before  the  Rathhans  (Town  Honse.) 
Tbej  shall  hnrrj  (or  drag)  a  man  down 
from  the  Rathhans,  and  hang  him  on  a 
lamp-post  before  it. 

9.  **  When  all  these  things  shall  hare 
come  to  pass,  then  shall  there  be  a  good 
time  in  the  land.  The  conTent  (of  Ab- 
dinghof)  shall  be  restored ;  and  it  will  be 
better  to  be  a  swineherd  here,  in  onr 
land,  than  a  noble  yonder  in  Prossia 
(proper.)' 

Next  comes  an  old  traditionary 
prophecy  concerning  Monster. 

"  Woe  to  thee,  Munster  I  Woe  to  yon, 
priests,  doctors,  and  lawyers  !  How  shall 
it  be  with  you  in  the  days  of  sorrow  f 

"  For  three  days  they  shall  go  up  and 
down  thy  streets.  Three  times  shall  the 
city  be  taken  and  lost. 

''  Let  OTory  man  keep  in  the  garret ; 
thas  shall  he  be  safe.  A  dreadful  fire 
shall  break  out  in  and  destroy  Ueber- 
wasser,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  firom  the 
cathedral  plaoe  to  the  castle. 

^  The  enemy  shall  be  beaten,  and  shall 
fly  through  Kinderhaus  so  fast  that  they 
leave  their  cannon  on  the  street.  All  this 
shall  happen  in  tiie  same  year  in  which 
an  illustrious  person  dies  in  the  castle. 

^  The  conquering  prince  shall  make  his 
entry  through  the  SerTatii-Tbor,.(a  gate.y 

Part  of  this  prophecy  has  been  spread 
over  the  district  of  Munster  for  sixty 
years ;  part  of  it  comes  from  the  tailor 
at  Kindeitans,  who  also  prophesied 
mnch  to  Blncher.  He  was  one  of 
the  seers,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  that  country,  **  Spoikenkikers." 
**Spnck,"  in  high  €rerman,  signifies 
ghost  or  spirit;  ^^Kiker"  is  our  Scotch 
word  "  Keeker," — in  high  German, 
'*  Gkicker." 

The  next  is  an  old  prophecy  con- 
cerning Osnabriick. 

**  Osnabrttok  shall  suibr  much  Ibr  Ibar- 
teen  days,  and  see  a  bloody  contest  in  her 
streets. 

^  Even  the  serrioe  of  the  Greek  Church 
shall  be  performed  in  the  churches  of 
Osnabriick." 

This  is  quite  possible,  shonld  Russians 
enter  Westphalia.  SeeJaspers,No.  9. 

**  A  violent  contest  shall  arise  between 
Catholics  and  ProtesUnts.  All  the 
churches  shall  be  again  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Cathollc!». 


**  A  priest,  ia  the  aet  of  carrying  the 
most  Holy  (the  Host)  into  the  Lutheran 
Church,  shall  be  killed  by  a  baU  at  the 
church  door.'* 

The  three  preceding  prq[>hecie8  are 
very  remarkable,  from  the  minute  de- 
tails which  they  contain,  and  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  seers  de- 
scribed what  they  saw  in  visions  or  in 
dreams.  Of  course,  most  of  Uiese 
visions,  referring  to  events  yet  future, 
cannot  be  at' present  verified.  But 
the  signs  given  by  Anton,  to  know 
when  the  time  approaches,  have  come 
to  pass. 

The  following  traditionary  prophecy 
about  Cologne,  was  found  by  Magister 
Heinrich  von  Judden,  pastor  of  the 
small  church  of  St  Martin,  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  brethren  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin of  Cann^  (in  Cologne  ?)  : — 

**  O  happy  Cologne  !  when  then  art 
well  paved,  then  shalt  perish  in  thine 
own  blood.  O,  Cologne  1  thou  shah 
perish  like  Sodom  and  Gomorriia ;  thy 
streets  shall  flow  with  blood,  and  thy 
relics  shall  be  taken  away.  Woe  to  thee, 
Cologne !  because  strangers  suck  thy 
breasts  and  the  breasts  of  thy  poor, — of 
thy  poor,  who  therefbre  luignish  In 
poverty  and  misery,** 

Old  tradition  concerning  Coblenz : — 

^Woe!  woe!  Where  Rhine  and 
Moselle  meet,  a  battle  shall  be  fought 
against  Turks  and  Baschkirs,  (Russians!) 
so  bloody,  that  the  Rhine  idiall  be  dyed 
red  for  twenty-five  leagues.** 

Traditions  of  battles  in  West- 
phalia:— 

^  A  prodigious  number  of  people  shall 
come  from  the  east  towards  the  west. 

**  The  whole  west  and  sonth  shall  rise 
against  them. 

"  The  armies  shall  meet  in  the  middle 
of  Westphalia. 

''Adreadihl  Uttle  shaU  take  plaoe  on 
the  Striinheide,  (a  heath,)  near  Ahaus. 

^  At  Riesenbeck,  a  bloody  combat  shall 
be  fought. 

'<  At  LUdinghausen,"  said  a  seer,  ''  I 
saw  whole  hosts  of  white^Iad  soldiers. 
(Austrians  t) 

'' Ottmarsoocholt  will  have  much  to 
suffer. 

*'  On  the  lapperheide  (a  heath)  a  bloody 
battle  is  fought. 

''Also  in  Rittberg;  and  the  whole 
country  round,  a  battle  shall  be  fought. 

<'  But  the  chief  engagement  shall  be  <U 
tk€  Bireh'Tree." 

Every  one,  says  the  author,  who 
takes  the  trouble,  can  hear  all  this 
from  the  mouths  of  the  peasantiy.  In 
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many  places,  the  seen  have  even 
described  the  positions  of  the  troops, 
and  the  direction  in  which  the  cannon 
are  pointed. 

Prophecy  of  a  Capnchin  monk  iu 
Dlisseldorf,  of  date  1672:— 

''After  a  dreadftil  war  (Napoleon's 
wars !)  shall  there  be  peace  ;  yet  there 
shall  be  no  peace,  because  the  contest  of 
the  poor  against  the  rieh,  and  of  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  shall  break  ont 

"  After  this  peace  shall  come  a  heary 
time.  The  people  shall  hare  no  longer 
truth  nor  faith. 

**  When  women  know  not,  from  pride 
and  luxoriousness,  what  clothes  they  shall 
wear — sometimes  short,  sometimes  long, 
sometimes  narrow,  sometimes  wide ;  when 
men  also  change  their  dress,  and  wear 
everywhere  the  beards  of  the  Capuchins,* 
then  will  'God  chastise  the  world.  A 
dreadfiil  war  shall  break  out  in  the  south 
(Hungary!)  and  spread  eastward  and 
northward.  The  kings  shall  be  killed. 
Savage  hordes  shall  OTorflow  Germany, 
and  come  to  the  Rhine.  They  shall  take 
delight  in  murdering  and  burning,  so  that 
mothers,  in  despair,  seeing  death  every- 
where before  their  eyes,  shall  cast  them- 
selves and  their  sucklings  into  the  water. 
When  the  need  is  greatest,  a  preserver 
shall  oome  from  the  south.  He  shall  de- 
feat the  hordes  of  the  enemy,  and  make 
Germany  prosperous.  But,  in  those  days, 
many  parts  shall  be  so  depopulated,  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  climb  a  tree  to 
look  for  people  afar  off.*' 

An  old  prophecy  concerning  the 
battle  of  the  Birch-Tree  :— 

'^  A  time  shall  come  when  the  world 
shall  be  godless.  The  people  will  strive 
to  be  independent  of  king  or  magistrate, 
subjects  will  be  unfaithful  to  their  priuces. 
Neither  truth  nor  faith  prevails  more.  It 
will  then  come  to  a  general  insurrection, 
in  which  father  shall  fight  against  son, 
and  son  against  fkther.  In  that  time, 
men  shall  try  to  pervert  the  articles  of 
faith,  and  shall  introduce  new  books. 
The  Catholic  religion  shall  be  hard 
pressed,  and  men  will  try  with  cunning  to 
abolish  it.  Men  shall  love  play  and  jest, 
and  pleasure  of  all  kinds,  at  that  time. 
But  then  it  shall  not  be  long  before  a 
change  occurs.  A  frightful  war  shall 
break  out.  On  one  side  shall  stand 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  whole  north  ; 
on  the  other,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  whole  south,  under  a  powerfhl  prince. 
This  prince  shall  come  from  the  south. 
He  wears  a  white  eoat,  with  buttons  all 
the  way  down.     He  has  a  cross  on  his 


breast,  ridst  a  gray  horse,  whidi  he 
mounts  from  his  left  side,  bteaose  he  is 
lame  of  ose  foot.  He  will  bring  peseta 
Great  is  his  severity,  for  he  will  pat  dowa. 
all  dance-music  and  rich  attin.  He  will 
hear  flioniing  mass  in  the  ohareh  at  Bre- 
men. (According  to  some  kaditioM,  ha 
will  read  mass.)  From  Breaten  he  rides 
to  the  Haar,  (a  height  near  Werl;)  from 
thence  he  looks  with  his  spyglass  towards 
the  c;>untry  'of  the  Birch-Tree,  and  ob- 
serves the  enemy.  Next,  he  rides  past 
Holtum,  (  a  village  near  WerL)  At 
Holtum  stands  a  crucifix  between  twe 
lime-trees ;  before  this,  he  kneels  and 
prays  with  outstretched  arms,  for  some 
time.  Then  he  leads  his  soldiers,  clad  in 
white,  into  the  battle,  and,  after  a  bloody 
contest,  he  remains  victorious. 

''  The  chief  slaughter  will  take  place  at 
a  brook  which  runs  frx>m  west  to  east. 
Woe  !  woe  !  to  Bndberg  and  Sondem  in 
those  days  !  The  victorious  leader  shall 
assemble  the  people  after  the  battle,  and 
address  to  them  a  speech  in  the  church." 

So  runs  the  above  prophecy,  accord- 
ing to  the  concurring  testimony  of 
many  peasants  of  that  country.  It 
was  lonff  ago  printed  in  a  small  pamph  - 
let,  in  the  convent  at  Weri.  But,  at 
the  removal  of  the  convent,  all  its 
books  were  lost  or  destroyed.  Tlie 
tradition,  however,  remtuned  among 
the  peasantry,  and  has  even  pene- 
trated into  France ;  for  when  French 
(troops  ?)  came  to  Werl,  they  inquired 
for  the  Birch-Tree.  In  Pomerania 
also,  natives  of  Westphalia,  when 
quartered  there,  have  been  questioned 
about  its  position.  It  stood  long  be- 
tween Holtum  and  Kirch- Hemmerde, 
villages  lying  between  Unna  and 
Werl.  When  it  withered,  a  new  one 
was,  by  royal  order,  planted  on  the 
spot.  This  proves  that  the  Govern- 
ment knew  of  the  prophecy  or  tradi* 
tion,  and  felt  an  interest  in  it.  The 
people  believe  so  firmly  in  the  pro- 
phecy, that  the  peasantry  near  Werl 
even  opposed  the  introduction  of  new 
hymn-books,  under  the  impreesioB 
that  they  were  the  predicted  new 
books.  Bremen,  Holtum,  Budberg, 
and  Sondem  are  villages  near  Wen. 
A  crucifix  stands  at  Holtum  between 
two  young  lime-trees;  and  a  brook 
there  flows  from  west  to  east 

Another  old  prophecy  of  the  battle 
of  the  Birch-Tree.  This  prophepv  was 
printed  at  Cologne  in  1701,  in  Latin. 
The  title,  translated,  is  as  follows : — 


*  This  is  now  the  case  in  Germany. 
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*'  A  propheey  eoooeming  the  fHgfatftil 
foulest  between  South  and  North,  and  a 
ierrifte  battle  on  the  borders  of  the  daehy 
of  Westphalia,  near  Bodberg,(Badberg.) 
From  a  book,  entitled,  A  treatise  on  the 
heatenly  regeneration  (or  restoration,)  by 
an  anon jmoQS  author,  illuminated  (or  en- 
lightened,) bj  Tisions.  With  permission  of 
the  Offieialate  at  Werl.  Cologne,  1701." 

It  was  translated  and  printed  in 
German  by  the  monks  of  Werl,  bnt, 
as  already  stated,  their  library  was 
destroyed  or  dispersed. 

*^  After  these  days  shall  dawn  the  sad 
unhappy  time,  predicted  by  our  Lord. 
Men,  in  terror  on  the  earth,  shall  faint 
for  expectation  of  the  coming  erents. 
The  father  shall  be  against  the  son  and 
the  brother  against  the  brother.  Truth 
and  faith  shall  no  longer  be  found.  After 
the  nations,  singly,  hare  long  warred 
against  each  other,  after  thrones  hare 
crumbled, and  kingdoms  been  orerthrown, 
shall  the  entire  South  take  arms  against 
the  North.  (Auster  contra  Aquilonem.) 
Then  country,  language,  and  fkith  shall 
not  be  contended  for,  but  they  shall  fight 
for  the  rule  of  the  world." 

''They  shall  meet  in  the  middle  of 
Germany,  destroy  towns  and  Tillages, 
after  the  inhabitants  hare  been  compelled 
to  fly  to  the  hills  and  the  woods.  This 
dreadful  contest  shall  be  decided  in  Lower 
Germany.  There  the  armies  shall  pitch 
camps,  such  as  the  world  has  not  yet 
seen.  This  fearful  engagement  shall  be- 
gin at  tkiBirek'  Tree  near  Bodberg.  Woe  i 
woe  1  poor  Fatherland !  They  shall 
light  three  whole  days.  Even  when 
corered  with  wounds,  they  shall  mangle 
each  other,  and  wade  in  blood  to  the 
ankles.  The  bearded  people  of  the  seven 
stars  (!)  shall  finally  conquer,  and  their 
enemies  shall  fiy  ;  they  shall  turn  at  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  again  fight  with 
the  extremity  of  despair.  But  there  shall 
that  power  be  annihilated,  and  its  strength 
broken,  so  that  hardly  a  few  will  be  left, 
to  tell  of  this  unheard-of  defeat.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  allied  places  shall 
mourn,  but  the  Lord  shall  comfort  them, 
and  they  shall  say,  It  is  the  Lord's  doing." 

The  two  preceding  prophecies,  both 
old,  and  printed  long  since,  have 
probably  a  common  origin,  whatever 
that  may  be.  The  tradition  has  pro- 
bably come  to  the  people  from  the 
monks  of  WerL 

Some  predictions  or  visions,  con- 
nected with  the  prophecy  of  Werl : — 

A  seer,  named  Bolink,  of  Steinen, 
who  has  been  dead  some  time,  pro- 
phesied of  three  processions  in  Kirch- 
Hemmerde. 
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^  The  first  shall  be  ^  funeral  proces- 
sion. The  names  of  several  men  shall  be 
hung  up  on  the  ehnroh." 

This  happened  when,  in  the  war  of 
1813-15,  some  brave  men  of  this 
district  fell  in  battle. 

"  The  second  procession  shall  go  ftrom 
the  old  church  to  the  new  one." 

This  took  place  when  the  Catholics 
of  Klrch-Hemmerde  boilt  a  new 
chnrch;  and  the  Host  was  carried 
from  the  Simoltankirche  into  the  new 
edifice. 

<<  The  third  shall  be  after  a  dreadful 
war.  Then  shall  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants again  go  together  in  procession  into 
the  old  church,  and  have  one  religion." 

He  said  farther,— 

'^  When  two  towers  are  built  between 
Sondem  and  Werl,  then  shall  a  frightful 
war  soon  break  out." 

The  towers  are  now  there,  having 
been  lately  boilt.  One  is  a  chimney 
for  the  Salt -Works;  the  other  a 
Bobrthnrm,  (a  tower  over  the  pit 
whence  the  salt  spring  is  pamped  up.) 

Another  seer,  named  Ludolf,  saw 
the  whole  order  of  battle  of  both 
armies,  and  pointed  ont  in  a  coin-field 
near  Kirch-Hemmerde  the  spot,  near 
the  Birch-Tree^  where  he  saw  in  his 
vision  a  colonel  fall  from  his  horse, 
strnck  by  a  ball.  The  horse,  he  said, 
would  run  to  a  sheaf  of  oats,  (therefore 
late  in  autumn,)  snap  at  it,  and  in  the 
same  moment  fall,  also  pierced  by  a 
shot. 

A  third  seer,  Hermann  Kappelmann, 
of  Scheidengen,  near  Werl,  prophe- 
sied as  follows,  thirty  years  ago 
(1819,)  before  a  whole  company. 

**  The  times  are  yet  good,  but  they  shall 
change  much.  After  many  years  a  fright- 
ful war  shall  break  out.  The  signs  shall 
be  :  When  in  Spring  the  oovrslips  appear 
early  in  the  hedges,  and  disturbances  pre- 
vail everywhere  ;  in  that  year  the  explo- 
sion does  not  take  place.  But  when, 
after  a  short  winter,  the  cowslips  bloom 
very  early,  and  all  appears  quiet,  let  no 
man  believe  in  peace. 

**  When  great  wisps  of  straw  stand  on 
the  Birenwiese,  (Bear's  meadow,)  then 
shall  the  war  break  out." 

The  Barenwiese  is  a  large  common 
meadow  at  Scheidingen.  Soon  after 
the  French  and  Polish  revolutions  of 
1830  it  was  divided,  and  on  that 
account  wisps  of  straw  were  aaLam^ 
The  people  believed  Ihogref' 
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then  at  hand.  Now  there  are  once 
more  wisps  of  straw  set  up,  to  mark 
the  line  of  the  railway  to  Cassel, 
which  is  in  progress. 

*^  When  you  then  hear  camion  from  the 
side  of  Miiaster,  then  hasten  to  cross  the 
Ruhr,  and  take  bread  (a  loaf)  with  yon 
sufficient  for  three  days.  He  who  only 
puts  his  foot  in  the  water  shall  be  safe 
from  harm.  Then  you  may  retnm,  but 
whether  yon  shall  find  your  posts  (or 
poles)  again,  I  cannot  say.  (Probably 
marks  of  agricultural  snbdiTisions.)  After 
a  short  contest  shall  follow  peace  and 
quiet.  The  peace  shall  be  announced  at 
Christmas  from  all  the  pulpits.*' 

Nnmberless  traditions  speak  of  the 
Unming  of  the  town  of  Unna,  round 
which,  and  not  through  it,  the  armies 
will  march,  on  account  (^  the  con- 
flagration. Others  speak  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Dortmund,  on  the  east  side. 
Others,  again,  describe  how  the  re- 
mains of  the  enemy  fly  to  Erwitte 
and  Salzkotten,  and  are  there  totally 
cut  to  pieces.  All  the  towns  and 
villages  from  Paderbom  to  the  Rhine 
have  similar  traditions.  There  is  a 
very  old  one  concerning  the  Marien- 
heide,  (a  heath,)--namely,  that  there 
the  Whites  shall  drive  the  Blues 
before  them,  and  through  the  Lippe, 
in  which  many  shall  be  drowned. 

Traditions   concerning    the   years 
1846-1850  :— 
« 1846, 1  would  not  be  a  vine." 
<'  1847, 1  would  not  be  aa  apple-tree.*' 
"  1848, 1  would  not  be  a  king." 
^  1849, 1  would  ttoi  be  a  hare,  a  sol- 
dier, or  a  graredigger." 
'*  1850, 1  would  not  be  a  priest." 

In  1846,  the  crop  of  grapes  was  too 
heavy  for  the  vines. 

In  1847,  the  apple-trees  broke 
under  the  weight  of  their  fruit. 

In  1848,  as  we  know,  kings  were 
at  a  discount. 

In  1849,  the  hares  suffered  from 
the  suspension  or  abolition  of  the 
game  laws  in  Germany ;  the  soldiers 
had  much  to  suffer;  and  the  grave- 
diggers,  in.  consequence  of  war  and 
cholera,  were  overwhelmed  with  work 
in  many  places. 

As  to  the  priests  in  1850,  we  heard 
from  several  quarters,  of  an  old 
prophecy  that  there  shaH  be  a  fearful 
massacre  of  priests,  against  whom  the 
people   shall    be   much    embittered. 

i-»«« declares,  that  such  will  be 

'  of  the  peasantry  towards 


[May, 


the  priests,  that  a  peamaii,  attinc 
down  to  dinner  with  his  funOy,  and 
having  just  stuck  a  fork  into  the 
fowl,  shall,  on  seeing  a  priest  pass  by 
the  house,  lay  down  his  fork,  rush 
out,  beat  out  the  priest's  brains  with 
his  dub,  and  then  return  to  hla  meal 
with  satisfaction. 

Another  tradition,  of  which  we 
heard  from  sevotil  weU-infbrmed 
persons,  states  that  a  pope  shall  eome 
as  a  fugitive  to  reside  at  Cologne, 
with  four  cardinals,  and  there  exer- 
cise his  ecclesiastical  fnnctioDfl. 

A  prophecy,  of  date  1622,  conoeni- 
ing  certain  months  of  a  year  not 
named. 

"The  month  of  May  ahall  earatstlj 
prepare  for  war.  But  ft  is  not  yet  time. 
June  shall  alBO  invite  to  war,  but  stUl  it 
ifi  not  time.  July  will  prove  so  cruel, 
that  many  must  part  from  wife  and 
child.  In  August,  mendiall  eyerywhere 
hear  of  war.  September  and  0<^ober 
shall  bring  great  bloodshed.  Wonders 
shall  be  seen  in  NoTember.  At  this 
time  the  child  ia  twenty-eight  years  old, 
(the  powerful  monarch)  whose  wet  nurse 
shall  be  from  the  east.  He  shall  do 
great  things." 

Prophecies  of  the  "PowerM  Mon- 
arch :"— 

One  prophet  says, — ^He  shall  be  of 
an  ancient  noble  home,  and  descend 
from  the  top  of  the  rocks.  His  metiier 
shall  be  a  twin.  He  will  he  Emperor 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  (the  Germaa 
Empire.)  Holxhauser  says,  *  He  shall 
be  bom  in  the  bosom  of  the  Cathelie 
Church  ;*  his  name  diall  be,  *  The  Help  of 
God.'" 

See  the  preceding  prophecies,  paseinu 
We  have  now  given  a  sufficient 
sketch  of  some  of  the  more  corioos 
and  definite  popular  Grerman  pro- 
phecies. The  curate  of  Dortmund 
adds  a  ecmsiderabde  number  of  others, 
more  vague,  mystical,  and  in  some 
cases  theological,  which  we  omit,  as  not 
adapted  to  our  present  purpose ;  and 
others  not  bearing  on  Cr^nian  j,  of  soaie 
interest— especially  a  long  oaaeeon- 
ceming  Italy,  by  theFrandscan  monk, 
Bartolomeo  da  Salnazi — wfaidi  want 
of  space  prevents  us  from  discnasii^ 
at  this  thne. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  foregoiBg 
prophecies  in  general.  We  must 
admit,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  there 
exist  in  Germany  unfnlfiUed  pc^wlar 
prophecies,  the  authenticity  of  which 
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is  respeeUldy  attested  and  generallj 
admitted. 

Wefiirther  obserFe,  that,  taking  the 
whole  of  them,  as  far  as  known  to  us, 
we  can  trace  the  following  points  per- 
vading the  entire  series,  more  or  less : — 

1.  A  great  war  after  a  peace,  abont 
this  time. 

2.  It  is  preceded  by  political  con- 
vnlsions,  and  lesser  wars. 

8.  The  East  and  North  fight  against 
the  South  and  West. 

4.  The  latter  finally  prerail,  under 
a  powerful  prince,  who  unexpectedly 
rises  up. 

6.  The  great  struggle  is  short,  and 
occurs  late  in  the  year. 

6.  It  is  decided  by  the  battle  of  the 
Birch-Tree,  near  Werl. 

7.  After  horrible  deyastations,  and 
murders,  and  burnings,  caused  by  this 
war,  peace  and  prosperity  return. 

8.  Priests  are  massacred  and  be- 
come rery  rare  ;  but 

9.  One  religion  unites  all  men. 

10.  All  this  takes  place  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  railways  into 
Gennany. 

11.  The  present  King  of  Prussia  is 
the  last. 

12.  The  "powerful  prince"  from 
the  South  becomes  Emperor  of  Grer- 
many. 

13.  France  is,  abont  this  time,  in- 
wardly diyided. 

14.  The  Russians  come  as  enemies 
to  the  Rhine,  the  French  enter  Ger- 
many as  friends — without  entering 
into  further  details. 

We  see  moreover,  that,  admitting 
the  genuineness  of  the  prophecies, 
partial  fulfilment  has  in  several  cases 
taken  place.  Here  it  must  be  noted, 
that  our  curate  has  chiefly  confined 
himself  to  the  unfulfilled  parts,  and 
has  avowedly  omitted  many  fulfilled 
predictions.  While  we  attach  con- 
Biderable  importance  to  the  general 
impression  among  the  people  of  the 
truth  of  these  prophecies,  which  in 
part  depends  on  their  partial  fulfilment 
in  past  times,  our  chief  object  has 
been  to  put  on  record  the  more  re- 
markable of  the  nnftdfilled  predictions, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  compared 
with  future  events. 

If  we  seek  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
origin  of  these  prophecies,  we  find 
that  there  are  three  sources,  from 
which  the  people  may  have  derived 
the  traditions. 


1.  They  may  possibly  be,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  derived  from  therefiec- 
tions  of  sagacious  men.  Even  Napo- 
leon predicted  dreadful  wars,  and  that 
Europe  must  become  either  Cossadc 
or  Republican.  But  although  some 
things  may  thus  be  explained,  we  do 
not  see  how  the  minute  details,  in 
other  cases,  can  be  thus  accounted  for. 

2.  Scriptural  prophecies  may  have 
been  applied  to  modem  events,  which, 
indeed,  are  no  doubt  foretold  in 
them,  in  a  general  way.  We  cannot 
avoid  observing  the  tolerably  frequent 
occurrence  of  Scripture  language  in 
the  predictions;  but  this  also  does 
not  account  for  all  the  details. 

3.  The  seers  or  prophets  may  have 
had  genuine  visions,  or  dreams,  in 
which  they  saw  what  they  describe : 
it  has  been  seen  that  various  prophets 
use  language  implying  this.  And, 
while  the  general  resemblance  of  the 
different  visions  naturally  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  the  popular  traditions 
have  a  common  origin ;  we  can  at 
most  conclude  firom  this,  that  the 
original  seer  or  seers  lived  long  ago, 
which  only  increases  the  difficulty. 
They  were  probably,  like  Brother 
Herrmann,  monks  and  ascetics,  their 
imaginations  exalted  by  religious 
fervour:  in  other  words  they  were 
nervous  and  excitable,  and  predis- 
posed to  visions.  Supposing  theur 
visions  known  to  the  people,  the  feel- 
ing of  the  marvellous,  if  excited  along 
with  religious  sentiments,  may  have 
led  to  visions  or  second  sight  among 
the  peasantry,  and  thus  visions  may 
have  been  multiplied  and  expanded 
in  details. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  many  known 
instances  of  prophetic  dreams, 
and  on  the  alleged  and  respectably 
attested  ca9e9  of  aomnfimbnliflttc 
prevision,  we  aliall  see  reason  to  hesi- 
tate before  we  deny  the  possibility  of 
the  occurrence^  in  certain  individnals, 
of  prophetic  visions.  We  arc  far 
firom  imagining  that,  if  such  have  been 
the  case  with  onr  German  seers,  they 
have  enjoyed  direct  commnnications 
from  Heaven  ;  on  the  contrary,  were 
we  satisfied  of  tlie  fact,  wo  should 
regard  it  as  a  phenomenon  depend- 
ing on  some  obscnrc  physical  cause^ 
which  may  in  time  be 
traced ;  and  which,  at 
exists  by  Divine  permis  " 

Here  we  may  allude  1 
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able  prophecy  of  Monsieur  de  Cazotte, 
who,  some  years  previous  to  1787, 
predicted  to  a  large  company  of  per- 
sons of  rank,  science,  and  literature, 
with  much  detail,  the  atrocities  of  the 
Keign  of  Tensor.     He  likewise  told 
many  of  those  present,  both  male  and 
female,  that  they  should  perish  on 
the    guillotine.      To  Condorcet    he 
said,  that  he  should  die  in  prison,  of 
the   effects    of  a   poison   which  he 
should  long,  with  the  view  of  escaping 
a  public  execution,  have  carried  about 
his  person — which  happened.       He 
also  predicted  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  Queen.  This  prophecy  caused 
much  amazement,  and  soon  became 
known.    Persons  are  yet  alive,  both 
in  France  and  England,  who  heard  it 
detailed  before  1789.    We  have  seen 
one  of  them.    Now,  it  might  be  said, 
that  Cazotte  merely  exercised  a  rare 
sagacity,  in  judging  of  the  course  of 
events,  at  a  time  when  all  France 
was  enthusiastically  looking  forward 
to  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  while 
yet  no  one  dreamed  of  violence  or 
bloodshed.    But  this  would  hardly 
account  for  the  details  he  gave.    On 
the  other  hand,  he  often  uttered  pre- 
dictions ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
although  it  has  been  too  much  over- 
looked, that  those  who  report  his  pro- 
phecies, including   the    above   one, 
always  state  that,  when  about  to  pre- 
dict, he  fell  into  a  peculiar  state,  as  if 
asleep — yet  not  ordinary  sleep.    It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  this  was  a 
trance,    in   which   he  saw   visions. 
That  they  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter 
is  surely,  if  only  a  coincidence,   a 
most  wonderful  one.   If,  again,  it  was 
merely  the  result  of  sagacious  reflec- 
tion, how  came  it  that  Cazotte  alone, 
of  all  the  able  thinkers  then  in  Paris, 
made    these   reflections,    and     was 
laughed  at  for  his  pains? 

The  laborious,  minute,  and  con- 
scientious researches  of  the  Bai-on  von 
Beichenbach  have  proved,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  wo  are  far  from  being 
acquainted  with  all  the  physical  influ- 
ences which  surround  us ;  and  he  has 
even  referred  to  a  physical  cause — one 
source  of  the  belief  in  ghosts— by 
proving  that  lummous  appearances 
are  visible,  to  sensitive  persons,  over 
recent  graves.    No  one  can  fail  to 
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see  the  resemblance  betweoi  the  Soi- 
sitives  of  Baron  voci  Beichenbacb, 
who  are  fieur  from  rare,  and  the  Spoi- 
kenkiker,  or  ghost  seers,  of  the  curate 
of  Dortmund. 

We  consider  St  probable,  therefore, 
that  at  different  periods  seers  hare 
had  yisions,  more  or  less  distinct  and 
detailed,  of  what  appeared  to  their 
minds  likely  to  happen ;  that  these 
yisions  have  occurred  in  a  sute  of 
trance;  that  among  ascetic  monks, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  liable  to  sodi 
trances,  it  may  often  have  happened 
that  extensive  knowledge  of  histoiy 
and  of  mankind  has  envied  them  to 
foresee  the  probable  conrse  of  events ; 
that  their  predictions,  becoming  known 
to  the  peasantry,  have  given  a  tone 
to  their  visions,  in  vrhich  the  events 
are  generally  localised  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  seer ;  and  that 
thus,  by  degrees,  more  detailed  pre- 
dictions have  arisen.  Considering 
the  general  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  the  peasantry  in  all  countries,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  such  predictions, 
generally  bearing  on  violent  political 
convulsions,  war,  and  reli^on,  the 
subjects  most  interesting  to  their 
minds,  should  acquire  a  hold  o^xr 
them  such  as  is  found  to  exist  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  in  reference 
to  the  prophecies  above  described.  It 
is  even  probable  that  the  existence  of 
the  predictions  may  have  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  ui  preparing  the 
people  for  such  sadden  outbreaks  as 
those  of  1848,  and  may  thus,  in  some 
measure,  have  contributed  to  their 
own  fulfilment. 

We  must  admit  that  these  remarks 
do  noC  much  assist  in  explaining  the 
occurrence  of  minute  details  in  these 
predictions,  many  of  which  are  said, 
on  good  authority,  to  have  been  ful- 
filled. But  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
in  possession  of  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  us  in  arguing  on  the  alleged 
fulfilment  as  certain;  and  we  have 
therefore  satisfied  ourselves  with  lay- 
ing before  the  reader  a  brief  sketch  of 
these  predictions,  the  existence  of 
which,  as  an  artide  of  belief  with 
many  thousands  of  people  at  this  day, 
is,  under  whatever  point  of  view  it 
may  be  considered,  very  interesting. 
W.  G. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  RBOIMSNT  DUBINO  THE  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIQK. 


The  Russian  Campaign  of  Napo- 
leon is  nnqnestionably  the  most  won- 
derful episode  in  the  history  of  war. 
We  are  not  only  interested,  bot^ 
.astounded,  by  its  stody.  It  comprises 
a  series  of  events  gigantic  and  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  anniUs  of  hnman  stnfe. 
From  the  note  of  preparation  to  the 
final  wul  of  despair,  the  reader's  ima- 
gination is  continually  on  the  stretch 
to  realise  and  comprehend  the  prodi- 
gious scale  of  its  circumstances.  At 
Uie  word  of  the  great  militanr  magi- 
cian, half-a-miilion  of  men,  levied  from 
half  Europe,  mustered  in  arms  for 
aggression.  From  France  they  came, 
from  Italy  and  Poland :  Austria  and 
Prussia  dared  not  refuse  their  contin- 
gents ;  niyria  and  Dalmatia  sent  forth 
their  infantry ;  to  their  astonishment 
and  dismay,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
battalions  were  marched  into  the 
dreary  north  under  the  banners  of  the 
man  against  whose  generals  their  bro- 
thers and  fathers  were  at  that  moment 
contending  on  the  mountains  of  their 
native  peninsula.  The  West  was 
arrayed  against  the  East.  Since  the 
birth  of  discipline  and  civilisation, 
such  an  armv  had  never  been  seen. 
The  events  of  its  first  and  only  cam- 
paign were  in  proportion  to  its  unpre- 
cedented magnitude.  In  six  months 
the  mighty  armament  returned,  a 
shattered  wreck,having  fought  the  most 
desperate  battle  the  world  ever  saw, 
having  witnessed  the  self-destruction 
of  a  vast  and  wealthy  capital — suicide 
for  the  country's  salvation — and  hav- 
ing endured  sufierings  which  may  have 
b^  equalled  on  a  smaller  scale,  but 
which  certainly  never  before  or  since 
fell  to  the  lot  of  so  numerous  and 
powerful  a  host. 

After  reading  that  delightM  work 
of  Count  S^gur,  which  combines  the 
fascination  of  a  romance  with  the 
value  of  history,  few  persons  much 
care  to  consult  any  other  French 
account  of  the  great  campaisn.  It 
was  with  something  of  this  feeling, 
and  with  slender  expectation  of  inter- 
est, that  we  opened  Creneral  de  Fezen- 


sac's  recently-published  Journal.  But 
its  perusal  agreeably  disappointed  us. 
Narratives  of  personal  adventure  have 
a  peculiar  charm ;  and  the  unadorned 
tale  of  a  soldier's  hazards  will  often 
rivet  the  attention  of  those  who  would 
not  persevere  through  the  more  copi- 
ous and  important  history  of  a  great 
war.  M.  de  Fezeusac  has  not  at- 
tempted the  history  of  the  campaign. 
He  confines  himself  to  his  own  adven- 
tures and  those  of  the  regiment  he 
commanded.  At  most  docs  be  include 
in  his  delineations  the  exploits  of  the 
8d  (Ney's)  corps,  (to  which  his  regi- 
ment belonged,)  at  the  time  when 
cold,  famine,  fatigue,  and  the  sword 
had  reduced  it  to  little  more  than  the 
ordinary  strength  of  a  brigade,  and, 
subsequently,  to  a  mere  handful  of 
jaded,  frost-bitten  warriors.  By  a  few 
lines  here  and  there,  he  supplies,  with 
true  military  brevity,  that  outline  of 
the  operations  necessary  to  connect 
and  complete  the  interest  of  his  iour- 
nal.  He  avoids  controversy;  he  is 
slow  to  censure  acts  or  impute  motives; 
his  style  is  remarkably  free  from  that 
fanfarronade  into  which  many  French 
writers  unconsciously  run  when  re- 
cording the  military  achievements  of 
their  countrymen.  He  tells  only  what 
he  himself  saw,  and  he  tells  it  modestly 
and  well,  without  attempt  at  rhetori- 
cal adornment ;  rightly  believing  that 
the  events  he  witnessed  and  shared  in 
are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  need  no 
factitious  colouring. 

M.  de  Fezeusac  commenced  the 
campaign  upon  the  staff.  In  the  capa- 
city of  aide-de-camp  to  Berthier,  he 
joined  the  headquarters  of  the  Grand 
Army  at  Posen,  and  marched  with 
them  to  Wilna.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  June.  Already,  although  the  cam- 
paign had  been  opened  but  a  few  days, 
during  which  the  Russians  had  every- 
where receded  before  the  invaders, 
certain  ominous  circumstances  contra- 
dicted, to  observant  eyes  and  reflect- 
ing minds,  those  anticipations  of 
triumphant  success  so  confidently  and 
universally  entertained,  a  few  short 
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weeks  before,  at  Dresden.  The  fer- 
vent heat  was  succeeded  by  torrents 
of  rain ;  mortality  amongst  the  horses 
commenced ;  the  army,  living  upon 
the  countiy,  suflfered  from  want  of 
food  and  forage ;  already  the  number 
of  stragglers  was  great,  and  acts  of 
pillage  and  violence  were  frequent 
As  an  instance  of  these, when  the  Poles, 
with  Napoleon's  approval,  organised 
a  civil  government  of  Lithoania,  one 
of  the  sub-prefects,  repairing  to  his 
post,  was  plundered  by  the  French 
soldiers,  and  arrived  almost  naked  in 
the  town  he  was  sent  to  preside  over. 
The  French  Emperor's  seventeen  days* 
halt  at  Wilna,  so  severely  censured  by 
historians,  gave  M.  de  Fezensac  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  details  and 
composition  of  the  monstrous  staff 
and  retinue  that  attended  Napoleon, 
of  which  he  furnishes  the  following 
curious  account : — 

^^  The  Emperor  had  around  him  the 
grand  marshal,  (Dnroc,)  the  master 
of  the  horse,  (Caulaincourt,)  his  aides- 
de-camp,  his  orderly  officers,  the 
aides-de-camp  of  his  aides-de-camp, 
and  several  secretaries  attached  to  his 
cabinet.  The  major-general  (Berthier) 
had  eight  or  ten  aides-de-camp,  and 
the  number  of  clerks  necessary  for  the 
great  amount  of  woi^  occasioned  by 
such  an  army ;  the  general  staff,  com- 
posed of  a  vast  number  of  officers  of 
all  grades,  was  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral Monthion.  The  administration, 
dfrected  by  Count  Dumas,  intendant- 
general,  was  subdivided  into  the  ad- 
ministrative service  properly  so  called, 
comprising  directors,  inspectors  of  re- 
views, and  commissaries ;  the  service 
of  health,  including  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  apothecaries;  the  service 
of  provisions  inidl  its  brandies,  and 
workmen  of  every  kind.  When  the 
Prince  of  Neuchatel  passed  it  in  review 
at  Wilna,  it  looked,  from  a  distance, 
like  a  body  of  troops  ranged  in  order 
of  battle,  and,  by  an  nnfortnnate 
fatality,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  and 
talents  <^  the  intendant-general,  this 
immense  administration  was  almost 
useless  frt>m  the  very  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  and  became  noxious 
at  its  close.  Let  the  reader  now  pic- 
ture to  himself  Ite  assemblage,  at  («e 
pomt,  of  the  whole  of  this  staff;  let 
him  fancy  the  prodigious  number  of 
servants,  of  led  horses,  of  baggage  of 


all  kinds  that  it  dragged  along  with  it, 
and  he  will  have  some  |dea  of  the  spec- 
tacle presented  by  the  headquarters 
of  the  army.  Also,  when  a  movement- 
was  made,  the  Emperor  took  with  him 
but  a  vay  small  nnmber  of  oiBcen ; 
all  the  rest  set  out  b^rehand,  or  fol- 
lowed behind.  At  a  bivooae,  the 
only  tents  were  for  the  Empenv  and 
the  Prince  of  Neuchatel;  thegeoeralt 
uid  other  officers  slept  in  the  opea  ab, 
like  the  rest  of  the  army. 

^^  There  was  nothing  iiksome  ia 
our  duty  as  ai^ea-de-camp  to  the 
major-generaL  .  .  In  his  peraooal 
intercounse  with  ns,  the  Prinoe  of  Nea- 
ohatel  exhibited  that  mixture  of  good- 
ness and  roughness  which  composed 
his  character.  Often  he  appeared  to 
pay  no  attention  to  ns,  but,  npoo 
occasion,  we  were  sure  to  find  his 
sympathy ;  and  during  the  whole  of 
his  long  military  career,  he  neglected 
the  advancement  of  none  of  the  officers 
employed  nnder  his  orders.  The  best 
house  in  the  town,  after  that  takiai 
for  the  Emperor,  was  allotted  fbr  his 
accommodation ;  and  as  he  himadf 
always  lodged  with  the  Emperor,  the 
house  belonged  to  his  aides-de-canqi. 
One  of  these  was  chai^ged  witii  tiie 
household  details,  whose  regularity 
wasapattem;  the  Prince  of  Nenchatel 
himself,  m  the  midst  of  all  his  occn* 
pations,  fbnnd  time  to  give  his  thooghts 
to  these  matters;  he  wished  his  aides- 
de-camp  to  want  for  notiung,  and  had 
often  tiie  goodness  to  inquire  whether 
such  was  the  case.  .  .  We  saw 
little  of  him,  having  no  duty  to  do 
under  his  immediate  eye ;  he  passed 
almost  the  whole  day  in  his  cat^net, 
dispatching  orders  agreeably  with  the 
Emperor's  instmetions.  Never  was 
there  seen  greater  exactoess,  more 
complete  submission,  more  absolute 
devotion.  It  was  by  writmg  during 
the  night  that  he  reposed  from  the 
fiitigues  of  the  day;  often  he  was 
roused  from  his  sl^  to  alter  all 
that  he  had  done  on  tiie  previoas 
day,  and  sometimes  his  sole  recom- 
pense was  an  ui^t,  or,  at  least,  a 
very  severe  reprimand.  But  nothing 
sladcened  his  leal;  no  amount  (^ 
bodily  fatigue,  or  of  asddnity  hi  the 
cabinet,  exceeded  his  powera ;  no 
trials  wearied  his  patience.  In  sh<Mt, 
if  the  Prmee  of  Neocbatel^  position 
never  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
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develop  the  talents  essential  to  the 
commander-in-chief  of  great  armies, 
it  is  at  least  impossible  to  nnite,  in  a 
higher  degree,  the  physical  and  moral 
qaaKtias  adapted  to  the  post  he  filled 
near  soch  a  man  as  the  Emperor." 

The  pecoliar  talents  of  Berthier, 
his  patience,  indostry,  and  wonderfol 
habit  of  order,  have  been  often  ad- 
mitted, bnt  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  his  character  placed  in  so 
amiable  a  light  as  here  by  his  former 
aide-de-camp.  M.  de  Fesensac  con- 
tinned  npon  his  staff  natil  after  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted  bj  the  Emperor,  on  Berthier's 
recommesdation,  to  the  command  of 
the  4th  regiment  of  the  line^  vacant 
bj  its  ci^onePs  death  in  that  mnrder- 
ons  fif;ht  He  was  donblj  grateful 
for  this  promotion,  becaose  it  placed 
him  nnder  the  orders  of  Marshal  Nej, 
with  whom  he  had  served  some  years 
previoosly.  As  to  the  re^;iment  itself, 
it  was  in  no  very  flomnahing  state. 
Of  2800  nmi  who  had  crossed  the 
Rhine,  900  remamed,  so  that  the 
foor  battalions  formed  bat  two  npon 
parade.  The  equipments,  and  espe- 
(ually  the  shoes,  were  in  bad  repair ; 
sopplies  of  provisions  were  irregidar ; 
and  constant  change  of  place  was  in- 
dispensable, for  the  troops  ravaged 
within  twenty-fonr  hoors  the  ooantry 
they  traversed.  The  minority  of  the 
officers  were  raw  youths  from  the 
military  sdiods,  or  old  sergeants, 
whose  want  of  edncation  shook!  have 
retained  them  in  the  ranks^  bnt  who 
had  been  promoted  to  snstam  emula- 
tion, and  to  fill  the  enonnons  gaps 
occaisioned  by  destrvctive  campaigns. 
For  the  4th  was  an  old  regiment, 
formed  in  the  first  years  of  de  Be- 
vdntion,  and  had  fought  throogh  all 
the  German  wars,  and  numbered  Jo- 
seph Bnonaparte  amongst  its  o(rfonds. 
Its  present  shattered  and  nnprospe- 
nws  condition  extended  to  the  whole 
of  Ney's  corps,  which  was  redoced  to 
a  tUrd  of  its  original  numbers.  The 
losses  were  unparalleled,  and  so  was 
thedflfvessionofthesoldiecs.  Their 
saiety  had  disappeared ;  a  monrn- 
ful  sUence  replaced  the  songs  and 
pleasant  tales  with  which  they  for- 
moiy  benHed  the  fatigues  of  the 
mareh.  The  officers  themselves  were 
uneasy ;  they  served  for  duty  and  for 
honoiff's  sase,  bnt  without  ardoor  or 


pleasure.  After  a  victory  that  opened 
the  road  to  Moscow,  this  universal 
discouragement  was  strangely  omi- 
nous. 

With  his  regimental  command  com- 
mences the  interesting  portion  of  M. 
de  Fezensac's  journal,  of  which  his  staff 
experience  occupies  bnt  a  coui^e  of 
chapters.  Often  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed, he  yet  contrives  to  give  fresh- 
ness to  his  details  of  Moscow's  ap- 
pearance lUfter  the  terrible  conflagra- 
tion, at  whose  flame  was  sealed  the 
doom  of  the  Grand  Army. 

**  It  was  both  a  strange  and  a  hor- 
rible spectacle.  Some  houses  appeared 
to  have  been  raaed ;  of  others,  frag- 
ments of  smoke-blackened  waUs  re- 
mained ;  ruins  of  all  kinds  encumbered 
the  streets ;  everywhere  was  a  horrible 
smell  of  burning.  Here  and  there  a 
cottage,  a  church,  a  palace,  stood  erect 
amidst  the  general  destruction.  The 
churches  especially,  by  their  many- 
coloured  domes,  by  the  richness  and 
variety  of  their  constmotion,  recalled 
the  former  opulence  of  Moscow.  In 
them  had  taken  refoge  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  driven  by  our  soldiers 
from  the  houses  the  fire  had  spared. 
The  unhappy  wretches,  dothed  in 
rags,  and  wandering  like  ghosts  amid 
the  nuns,  had  recourse  to  the  saddest 
expedients  to  prolong  their  miserable 
existence.  They  sought  and  devoured 
the  scanty  vegetables  remainine  in 
the  gardens ;  they  tore  the  flesh  m>m 
the  animals  that  lay  dead  in  the 
streets ;  some  even  plunged  into  the 
river  for  corn  the  Rusaians  had  tiirown 
there,  and  which  was  now  in  a  state 
of  fermentation.  ...  It  was  with 
the  greatestdifficultyweprocnred  black 
bread  and  beer;  neat  began  to  be 
very  scarce.  We  had  to  send  strong 
detachments  to  seise  oxen  in  the 
woods  where  the  peasants  had  taken 
reftige,  and  often  the  detachments 
returned  empty-handed.  Such  was 
the  pretended  abundance  procured  ns 
t^  the  pillage  of  the  dty.  We  had 
liquors,  sugar,  sweatmeats,  and  we 
wanted  for  meat  and  bread.  We 
covered  ourselves  with  furs,  but  were 
almost  without  dothes  and  shoes. 
With  great  store  of  diamonds,  jewels, 
and  every  posdUe  object  of  luxury, 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  dying  of  hun- 
ser.  A  large  number  of  Bittsian  sol- 
ders wandered  in  the  streets  of  Mos- 
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cow.  I  had  fifty  of  them  seised ;  and 
a  general,  to  whom  I  reported  the 
captore,  told  me  I  might  have  had 
them  ^ot,  and  that  on  lul  fhtore  occa- 
sions he  authorised  me  to  do  so.  I 
did  not  abase  the  aathoHsation.  It 
will  be  easily  understood  how  many 
mishaps,  how  mnch  disorder,  charac- 
terised oar  stay  in  Moscow.  Not  an 
officer,  not  a  soldier,  bat  coald  tell 
strange  anecdotes  on  this  head.  One 
of  the  most  striking  Is  that  of  a  Bns- 
sian  whom  a  French  officer  foand 
concealed  in  the  ruins  of  a  house ; 
by  signs  he  assured  him  of  protection, 
and  the  Russian  accompanied  him. 
Soon,  being  obliged  to  cury  an  order, 
and  seeing  another  officer  pass  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment,  he  transferred 
the  individual  to  his  charge,  saying 
hastily — ^I  recommend  this  gentle- 
man to  you.'  The  second  officer, 
misunderstanding  the  intention  of  the 
words  and  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  pronounced,  took  the  unfortu- 
nate Russian  for  an  incendiary,  and 
had  him  shot.'' 

The  retreat  commenced.  After  the 
affair  of  Wiazma,  Ney's  corps  relieved 
the  1st  corps  as  rearguard,  and  the 
4th  regiment,  rearmost  of  Ney's  corps, 
had  to  repel  the  repeated  attacks  of 
the  Russian  van  and  of  the  swarm- 
ing Cossacks.  They  were  hard  pressed ; 
but  still  the  Emperor's  order  was  to 
march  slowly  and  preserve  the  bag- 
*gage.  In  vfun  Ney  wrote  to  him 
there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  he 
risked  being  anticipated  by  the  Rus- 
sians at  Smolensko  or  Orcha.  At 
Dorogobuje  the  marshal  formed  the 
design  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
Russians  for  a  whole  day;  but  the 
attempt  was  nnsnccessfol,  and  the 
French  rearguard  was  driven  on- 
wards. The  cold  had  set  in,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  troops  were  terrible. 
Famine  was  superadded  to  their  other 
miseries.  The  road  resembled  a 
battle-field.  Some,  with  ftozen  limbs, 
lay  dying  on  the  snow;  others  fell 
asleep  in  the  villages,  and  perished  in 
the  flames  lighted  by  their  comrades. 

^^  At  Dorogobuje  I  saw  a  soldier  of 
my  regiment,  in  whom  hunger  had 
produced  the  effect  of  intoxication. 
He  stood  dose  to  us  without  recog- 
nising us,  inquiring  for  his  regiment, 
naming  the  soldiers  of  his  company, 
and  at  the  same  time  speaking  to 


them  as  to  strangers ;  his  gait  was  tot- 
tering, his  look  wHd.  He  disappeared 
at  the  commencement  of  the  affair, 
and  I  saw  him  no  moM.  In  two  days 
from  Dorogobuje,  we  reached  Slob- 
pnowa,  on  the  bank  of  the  Dnieper. 
The  road  was  so  slippery  that  the  ill- 
shod  horses  could  hardly  keep  their 
legs.  At  night  we  bivouacked  amidst 
the  snow  in  the  woods.  Each  regi- 
ment in  turn  formed  the  extreme 
rearguard,  which  the  enemy  unceas- 
ingly followed  and  harassed.  The 
army  continued  to  march  so  slowly, 
that  we  were  on  the  point  of  overtak- 
ing the  1st  corps,  which  immediately 
preceded  us.  lie  encumbrance  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Dmeper  was 
extreme:  for  a  quarter  of  a  league 
beyond,  the  road  was  still  covered  with 
abandoned  carriages  and  ammunition- 
waggons.  On  the  morning  of  the 
10th  November,  before  crossing  the 
river,  measures  were  taken  to  dear 
the  bridge  and  bum  all  these  vehicles. 
In  them  were  found  a  few  bottles  of 
mm,  which  were  of  great  service.  I 
was  on  the  rearguard,  and  during  the 
whole  morning  my  regiment  defended 
the  road  leading  to  the  bridge.  The 
wood  through  which  this  road  passes 
was  full  of  wounded  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  to  their  fate,  and 
whom  the  Cossacks  massacred  almost 
by  our  sides.  M.  Rouchat,  sub-lieu- 
tenant, having  impradently  approach- 
ed an  ammunition- cart  that  was  to 
be  blown  up,  was  shattered  to  pieces 
by  the  explosion.  Towards  nifl4it  the 
troops  passed  the  Dnieper ;  the  oridge 
was  destroyed." 

It  was  important  to  delay  the 
enemy's  passage  of  the  river,  and  Ney 
prepared  to  do  so. 

^^  That  night  he  walked  for  a  long 
time  in  front  of  my  regiment  with 
General  Joubert  and  myself.  He 
pointed  out  to  us  the  unfortunate 
results  of  the  failure  at  Dorpgobuje. 
The  enemv  had  gained  a  day's  march ; 
had  forced  us  to  abandon  ammunition, 
baggage,  wounded :  all  these  misfor- 
tunes would  have  been  avoided  had 
we  held  Dorogobuje  for  twenty-four 
hours.  General  Joubert  spoke  of  the 
weakness  of  the  troops,  of  their  dis- 
couragement. The  marshal  replied 
quickly,  that  the  worst  that  could  have 
happened  was  to  be  killed,  and  that  a 
glonous  death  was  too  fine  a  thing  to 
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be  shanned.  For  my  part,  I  contented 
myself  with  renarking  that  I  had  not 
left  the  heights  of  Dorogobnje  till  I 
had  twice  received  the  oi^er/' 

The  "  bravest  of  the  brave  "  could 
see  no  terrors  in  death.  His  own 
insensibility  to  it  made  him  slow  to 
sympathise  with  others.  A  few  days 
later,  M.  de  Fezensac  learned  ti^e 
death  of  M.  Alfred  de  Noailles,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  brother  aides-de- 
campto  Berthier. 

^^  He  was  the  first  friend  I  had  lost 
in  this  campaign,  and  it  caused  me 
very  deep  sorrow.  Marshal  Key,  to 
whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  told  me, 
for  sole  consolation,  that  apparent^  it 
was  his  turn ;  and  that  at  any  rate  it 
was  better  we  should  have  to  regret  him 
than  if  he  had  to  regret  us.  In  similar 
circumstances  he  always  showed  the 
same  insensibility :  on  another  occa- 
sion I  heard  him  reply  to  an  unfortu- 
nate wounded  man,  who  begged  to  be 
carried  away — ^  What  would  you  have 
me  dof  You  are  a  victim  of  war ; ' 
and  he  passed  on.  Most  assuredly  he 
was  neither  cruel  nor  devoid  of  feeling ; 
but  the  frequency  of  the  misfortunes 
of  war  had  hardened  his  heart.  Pene- 
trated with  the  Idea  that  the  fate  of 
all  soldiers  is  to  die  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  he  thought  It  quite  natural  they 
should  fulfil  their  destiny ;  and  it  has 
been  seen  in  this  narrative  that  he 
prised  not  his  own  life  more  highly 
than  the  lives  of  others." 

The  passage  of  the  river  was  de- 
fended for  twenty- four  hours.  Two 
days  later,  those  of  the  weary  rear- 
guard who  were  not  prevented  by 
frozen  limbs  or  the  cold  hand  of 
death  from  rising  from  their  ice-bound 
bivouac,  joyfully  beheld,  at  half  a 
leaguers  distance,  the  towers  of  Smo- 
lonsko.  Joyfully,  because  they  had 
long  looked  for  that  town  as  the  term 
of  their  misery.  Repose  and  food,  so 
greatly  needed,  were  there  anticipated. 
But  there,  as  on  every  occasion  during 
the  retreat  where  alleviation  was  hoped 
for,  disappointment  ensued.  Wittgen- 
stein was  pressing  southwards  from 
the  Dwina,  Tchitchagoff  northwi^rds 
to  Minsk,  the  Austrians  had  retreated 
behind  the  Bug,  and  the  French  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  inter- 
cepted at  the  Beresina.  A  halt  at 
Smolensko  was  impossible,  and  orders 
were  given  to  continue  the  march. 
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Smolensko  contained  large  stores  o^ 
provisions ;  but  these  availed  little  to 
the  famished  troops,  for  the  general 
disorganisation  had  extended  to  the 
commissariat,  and  waste  was  the 
result.  The  Guard,  which  arrived  first 
with  Napoleon,  received  abundant 
supplies  of  all  kinds ;  but  then  came 
pouring  in  stragglers  and  undisciplined 
bodies ;  the  warehouses  were  broken 
open  and  plundered,  and  rations  for 
several  months  were  squandered  in  a 
day.  When  the  Sd  corps,  after  de- 
fending the  approaches  to  the  town, 
entered  in  its  turn,  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  at  an  end,  and  Colonel 
de  Fezensac  could  find  nothing  either 
for  his  regiment  or  himself.  But 
though  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  they 
were  expected  to  fight;  for  Ney,  the 
indefatigable,  prepared  obstinately  to 
defend  the  town.  On  the  15th  No- 
vember, a  severe  combat  occurred  in 
the  suburb,  in  which  the  4th  regiment 
was  alone  engaged,  and  during  which 
its  colonel  received  from  Ney  the  order 
that  daring  leader  was  most  rarely 
known  to  give— namely,  not  to  ad- 
vance too  far.  M.  de  Fezensac  records 
this  order  with  as  much  honest  pride 
as  he  does  the  warm  eulogium  which 
bis  regiment's  conduct  elicited  from 
the  marshal.  For  three  days  Smo- 
lensko was  held,  and  then  the  3d 
corps  resumed  its  march.  Meanwhile 
the  Emperor,  Eugene,  and  Davoust, 
with  the  Guard,  the  4th  and  Ist  corps, 
were  hard  prised  at  Krasnoi,  the 
two  latter,  especially,  suffering  most 
severely. 

^^  The  Emperor,  having  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose  to  reach  the  Beresina, 
saw  himself  compelled  to  abandon  the 
3d  corps,  and  precipitated  his  march 
to  Orcha.  During  the  three  days' 
fighting  (at  and  near  Krasnoi,)  no 
information  was  sent  to  Marshal  Ney 
of  the  danger  about  to  menace  him. 
...  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
November,  we  set  out  from  Koritnya, 
and  marched  upon  Krasnoi:  on  ap- 
proaching that  town,  a  few  squadrons 
of  Cossacks  harassed  the  2d  division, 
which  headed  the  column.  Wo 
attached  no  importance  to  this;  we 
were  aocustemea  to  the  Cossacks,  and 
a  few  musket-shots  sufficed  to  drive 
them  away.  But  soon  the  advanced 
guard  fell  in  with  General  Ricard's 
division,  belonging  to  the  Ist  corps, 
2p 
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which  had  remaioed  behmd,  and  had 
jiut  been  roQted«  The  marshal  rallied 
the  remains  of  this  division^  and  under 
oover  of  a  fog,  which  fayonred  onr 
march  by  concealing  the  smallness  of 
onr  nnmbers,  he  approached  the  enemj 
nntil  their  cannon  compdled  him  to 
panse.  The  Russian  army,  drawn 
np  in  order  of  battle,  barred  onr  fhr- 
ther  passage ;  then  onlj  did  we  feam 
that  we  were  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  that  our  sole 
chance  of  salvation  was  in  onr  des- 
pair." 

We  know  not  whence  M.  de  Feaen- 
sae  derives  his  statonents  of  numbers, 
but  they  frequently  require  correction. 
At  Borodino,  for  instance,  he  gives,  as 
an  exact  detail  of  the  French  loss, 
6547  kiUed,  and  21,453  wounded— 
makmg  a  total  of  about  28,000. 
Alison  and  other  historians  rate  it 
nearly  twenty  thousand  higher;  and 
certainly  nothing  in  the  events  c^  the 
battle  argues  it  as  much  less  than  that 
of  the  Russians,  which  M.  de  Feaensac 
estimates  at  about  50,000— figures 
confirmed  by  other  authorities.  In 
like  manner,  he  states  the  entire 
strength  of  the  dd  corps,  when  it  first 
entered  the  fire  of  the  Russian  bat- 
teries at  Erasnoi,  as  barely  6000  com- 
batants, with  six  guns,  and  a  mere 
picket  of  cavalry.  This  is  extraordi- 
narily discrepant  with  other  accounts, 
which  make  Key^s  loss,  in  the  imme- 
diatdy  ensuing  engagt^nent,  to  be 
n^irly  as  great  as  Uie  whde  number 
of  bayonets  allotted  to  him  by  M.  de 
Fezensac.  Doubtless  it  was  most 
difficult  to  ascertain  numbers  correctly 
during  that  confused  retreat,  whore 
there  can  have  been  little  question  of 
muster-rolls  and  morning-states,  and 
many  seeming  contradietions  may  be 
explained,  by  some  writers  estimating 
only  the  efli»ctiye  fighting  m^,  and 
others  indnding  the  unarmed  and 
stragglers  who  dragged  themselves 
along  vdth  the  columns.  But  we 
attach  no  importance  to  diff^arenees  of 
this  kind  as  regards  theJattmalj  which 
we  here  notice,  not  as  a  woric  ci  his- 
torical value— a  character  to  which  it 
makes  no  pretensiona — but  as  tiie  in- 
teresting memoir  of  a  bra'pe  gentleman 
and  soMier,  who  has  written  down, 
modesty  and  unaffectedly,  his  own 
and  his  regiment's  share  in  a  most 
extraordiaaiy  campaign. 


''  Hardly  had  Marshal  Ney  with- 
drawn  his  advanced  guard  from  under 
tiie  enemy's  guns,  when  a  flag  of  truce, 
sent  by  Gen^id  Miloradowitseh,  sum- 
moned him  to  lay  down  his  anna. 
All  who  ever  knew  him  will  under- 
stand with  what  disdain  the  proposal 
was  received.  .  .  .  For  sole  i^y, 
the  marshal  made  the  messenger  pri- 
soner ;  a  few  cannon-shot,  fired  during 
this  species  of  negotiation,  serving  as  a 
pretext ;  and  then,  without  considering 
tke  masses  of  the  enemy  and  thesmaU 
number  of  hisown  followecB,he  ordered 
tbe  attack.  The  2d  division,  formed 
in  columns  by  regiments,  marched 
straight  to  the  enemy.  Let  me  here 
be  aUowed  to  pay  homage  to  the  de- 
votedness  of  those  brave  soldierB,  and 
to  congratulate  mysdf  on  the  honour 
of  having  marched  at  their  head.  The 
Bnssians  beheld  them,  with  admira- 
tion, marching  towards  them,  in  the 
most  perfect  (»der,  and  with  a  steady 
step.  Every  cannon-ball  canned  away 
whole  files — every  st^  rendered 
death  more  inevitable ;  but  the  pace 
was  not  for  an  instant  slackened.  At 
^last  we  got  so  near  to  the  enemy's 
line,  tiiat  the  first  division  of  my  r^- 
ment,  crushed  by  the  grape-shot,  was 
tiux^wn  back  upon  that  which  foflowed, 
and  disordered  its  array.  Then  the 
Russian  infiintry  charged  us  in  its 
turn,  and  the  cayaky,  fafllng  on  our 
toiks,  c(»apletely  routed  us.  Some 
sharpshooters,  advantageously  posted, 
checked  for  an  instant  the  enemy's 
pursuit;  the  division  of  Ledru  de- 
ployed into  line,  and  six  guns  re^ed 
to  the  numerous  artilleiy  of  the  Hus- 
i^ans.  During  this  tune,  I  rallied  the 
remains  of  my  regiment  190a  the  high 
road,  where  the  cannon  still  readied 
us.  Our  attadL  had  not  lasted  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  but  the  2d  diviaim 
no  longer  existed :  my  regiment  lest 
several  officers,  and  was  reduced  to 
two  hundred  men;  the  regiment  of 
Blyria,  and  the  18th,  whic^  lost  its 
eagle,  were  still  worse  treated ;  Greneral 
Bttsout  was  wonnded,  and  General 
Lenchantain  made  prisoner.  The 
mazshal  now  made  the  2d  division 
retire  on  Smdensko;  at  the  end  <^ 
half  a  league,  he  turned  it  to  the  lefi, 
across  couitry,  at  right  angles  with 
the  road.  The  first  division,  having 
long  exhausted  its  strength  l^  sus- 
tahuag  the  shock  of  the  whole  hostile 
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anny,  followed  this  moYemoit  with 
the  guns  and  some  of  the  baggage; 
those  of  the  wounded  who  cooUl  still 
walk  dragged  themselyes  after  US.  The 
RnsHJanfl  caatoned  themselves  In  the 
Tillages^  sending  a  colamn  of  cavaby 
toot^enrens. 

^^The  day  declined:  the  Sd  corps 
marched  in  silence ;  none  knew  what 
was  to  become  of  ns.  But  Marahal 
Ney^s  presence  soffioed  to  reassure  is. 
Without  knowing  what  be  would  or 
could  do,  we  knew  he  would  do  some- 
thing. His  self-confidence  equalled 
his  courage.  The  greater  the  danger, 
the  BMMre  prompt  was  his  determina- 
tion ;  and  when  once  he  had  made  up 
his  mind,  he  nerer  doubted  of  success. 
Thus,  in  that  terrible  hour,  his  oounte- 
nanoe  expressed  neither  indecision  nor 
uneasiness;  all  eves  were  fixed  upon 
him,  but  none  dared  question  Mm. 
At  last,  seeing  near  him  an  officer  of 
his  sta£^  he  sittd  to  him  in  alow  yoke: 
We  are  mi  welL-^WAai  shall  wm  dot 
replied  the  ofiloer.— Pact  tke  Dnkper. 
^Wherei$ikeroadf'-'WeehaU,^it. 
— And  if  the  river  is  noifrozmf—It 
tMff6e.—iSt>foti^  said  the  officer.  This 
singular  dialogue,  which  I  here  set 
down  word  for  word,  revealed  the 
marshal's  project  of  reaching  Orcha 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  riyer,  and  so 
ra^dly  as  still  to  find  there  the  army, 
which  was  making  its  moyement  by  the 
left  bank.  The  plan  was  bold  and  ably 
oonoeiyed ;  it  will  be  seen  with  what 
yigour  it  was  executed. 

^*We  marched  across  the  fields, 
without  a  guide,  and  the  inexactness 
of  the  maps  contributed  to  mislead  us. 
Marshal  Ney,  endowed  with  that  pe- 
culiar talent  of  the  great  soldier  whidi 
teaches  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
slightest  indications,  observed  some 
ice  in  the  direction  we  were  following, 
and  had  it  broken,  thinking  it  must  be 
a  rivulet  that  would  lead  us  to  the 
Dnieper.  It  really  was  a  rivulet ;  we 
followed  it,  and  reached  a  village, 
where  the  Mardud  feigned  to  establM 
himself  for  the  night.  Eirea  were 
lil^ited  and  pickets  thrown  out.  The 
enemy  left  us  quiet,  expecting  to  have 
OB  che^>  the  next  dav.  Under  cover 
of  this  stratagem,  the  Marriial  fol- 
lowed up  his  idui.  A  gmde  was 
wanted,  and  the  village  was  deserted ; 
at  last  the  soldien  discovered  a  lame 
peasant ;  they  asked  him  where  was 
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the  Dni^[)er,  and  if  &oaen.  He  re- 
plied, that  at  a  league  off  was  the 
village  of  Sirokowietz,  and  that  the 
Dnieper  must  there  be  frosen.  We 
set  out,  conducted  by  this  peasant,  and 
soon  reached  the  vilLige.  TheDnieper 
was  sufficiently  fix^zen  to  be  traversed 
on  foot.  Whilst  they  sought  a  place 
to  cross,  the  houses  rapidly  filled  with 
officers  and  sddiers,  wounded  that 
morning,  who  had  dragged  themselves 
thus  far,  and  to  whose  harts  the  sur* 
geons  could  hardly  a|^y  the  first 
dressings;  those  who  were  not 
wound^  busied  themselves  in  seek* 
ing  pMx>vision8.  Marshal  Ney,  forget- 
ful alike  of  the  day's  and  the  morrow's 
dangers,  was  buried  in  a  profinmd 


^'  Towards  the  middle  of  the  ni^t 
we  eroeeed  the  Dnieper,  abandoning 
to  the  enemy  artillery,  baggage,  vehi- 
des  of  every  kind,  and  those  wounded 
who  could  not  walk.  M.  de  Briqne- 
ville,  (aide-de-camp  of  the  Duke  of 
Plaeentia,)  dangerously  wounded  the 
diQT  before,  passed  tb)  river  on  his 
httkds  and  knees ;  I  gave  him  in. 
duurge  to  two  saiHpers,  who  suooeeded 
in  saving  him.  ThA  ice  was  so  thin 
that  very  few  horses  could  pass;  the 
troops  re-formed  on  the  other  side  of 
tiM  stream.  Thus  Hur  success  had 
attended  the  marshal's  i^an ;  the 
Dni^Mr  wae  crossed,  but  we  were 
still  fifteen  leagues  from  OrduL  It 
was  essential  to  reach  it  before  the 
French  army  left ;  we  had  to  traverse 
a  'strange  country,  and  to  rcoel  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  with  a  handiul 
of  exhausted  infantry,  unrapported  bv 
cavahy  or  artillery.  The  march 
began  under  favourable  auspices,  with 
tiie  capture  of  some  Coflsacks,surprised 
asleep  in  a  village.  At  dawn  on  the 
19th  we  were  Allowing  the  road  to 
liubavitschL  We  were  scarcely 
ddayed  for  a  moment  by  the  passage 
of  a  torrent,  and  by  s(mie  Cossack 
detachments  which  retired  on  our 
approach.  At  noon  we  reached  two 
villages  situated  on  a  height,  and 
whose  inhabitants  had  sear«B^time 
to  escape,  leaving  us  their  pnmskms* 
The  aoldieffa  were  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  ioy  occasioned  bv  a  mo* 
ment  of  wbnndancey  when  tbere  was 
a  sudden  call  to  aims.  The  enemy 
was  advancing,  and  had  already  driven 
in  our  pickets.    We  left  the  vfflages^ 
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formed  colamn,  and  resumed  our 
inarch.  Bat  we  had  no  longer  to 
deal,  as  heretofbre,  with  detached 
parties  of  Cossacks;  here  were  whole 
squadrons,  mancBUvring  in  regular 
order,  and  commanded  by  General  Pla- 
tow  himself.  Our  skirmishers  made 
head  against  them ;  the  columns  ac- 
celerated their  march,  making  their 
arrangements  to  receive  cavalry. 
Numerous  as  these  horsemen  were, 
we  feared  them  little,  for  the  Cossacks 
never  ventured  to  charge  home  a 
square  of  infantry  ;  but  soon  a  bat- 
tery of  several  guns  opened  fire 
upon  us.  This  artillery  followed  the 
movements  of  the  cavalry,  upon 
sledges,  wherever  it  could  be  of  use. 
Until  nightfall,  Marshal  Ney  never 
ceased  to  struggle  against  idl  these 
obstacles,  skilfully  availing  himself  of 
the  least  advantages  the  nature  of  the 
ground  afforded.  Amidst  the  balls 
which  fell  in  our  ranks,  and  in  spite  of 
the  Cossacks'  yells  and  feigned  at- 
tacks, we  marched  at  the  same  pace. 
Darkness  approached ;  the  enemy  re- 
doubled his  efforts.  We  had  to  quit 
the  road,  and  to  throw  ourselves  to 
the  left  into  the  woods  fringing  the 
Dnieper.  But  the  Cossacks  already 
held  these  woods ;  the  4th  and  18th 
regiments,  under  command  of  Genend 
d'Henin,  were  directed  to  drive  them 
thence.  Meanwhile  the  hostile  artil- 
lery took  position  on  the  further  brink 
of  a  ravine  we  had  to  pass.  There 
General  Platow  reckoned  on  exter- 
minating us. 

"  I  entered  the  wood  with  my  regi- 
ment. The  Cossacks  retired  ;  but 
the  wood  was  deep,  and  tolerably 
dense,  and  we  had  to  face  every  way 
to  guard  against  surprise.  Night 
came,  we  no  longer  heard  anything 
around  us ;  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  Marshal  Ney  was  continuing  his 
advance.  I  advised  General  d'Henin 
to  follow  his  movement ;  he  refused, 
lest  he  should  incur  reproach  from 
the  marshal  for  quitting,  without  or- 
ders, the  post  assigned  to  him.  At 
this  moment  loud  shouts,  announcing 
a  charge,  were  heard  at  some  distance 
in  our  fit>nt ;  giving  us  the  certainty 
that  the  column  was  continuing  its 
march,  and  that  we  were  about  to  be 
cut  off  from  it.  I  redoubled  my  en- 
treaties, assuring  General  d'Henin 
that  the  marshal,  with  whose  way  of 


serving  I  was  well  acquainted,  would 
send  him  no  order,  because  he 
expected  commanding  officers,  thus 
detached,  to  act  accenting  to  dream- 
stances;  besides  which,  he  was  too 
far  off  to  be  able  to  communicate 
with  us,  and  the  18th  regiment  had 
assuredly  moved  on  long  ago.  The 
general  persisted  in  his  refusal ;  all  I 
obtained  from  him  was  to  move  us  oir 
to  the  place  where  the  18th  ought  to 
be,  and  unite  the  two  regiments.  The 
18th  had  marched,  and  in  its  place 
we  found  a  squadron  of  Cossacto. 
Tardily  convinced  of  the  justice  of  my 
remarks.  General  d'Henin  determined 
to  rejoin  the  column;  but  we  had 
traversed  the  wood  in  so  many  direc- 
tions, that  we  no  longer  knew  our 
way.  The  officers  of  my  regiment 
were  consulted,  and  we  took  the  di- 
rection the  majority  thought  the  right 
one.  I  will  not  undertake  to  describe 
all  we  had  to  endure  daring  that  cruel 
night.  I  had  but  one  hundred  men 
left,  and  we  were  more  than  a  league 
in  rear  of  our  main  body,  which  we 
must  overtake  through  a  host  of  ene- 
mies. It  was  necessary  to  marcb 
quick  enough  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
and  in  sufficient  order  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  Cossacks.  The  dark- 
ness, the  uncertainty  of  our  road,  the 
difficulty  of  making  way  through  the 
wood,  all  augmented  our  embarrass- 
ment. The  Cossacks  called  to  us  te 
surrender,  and  fired  pointblank  into 
the  midst  of  us :  those  who  were  hit 
remained  behind.  A  sergeant  had  his 
leg  broken  by  a  carbine  balL  He  fell 
at  my  side,  saying  coolly  to  his  com- 
rades— Another  man  done  for ;  take  my 
fuwresack,  you  will  profit  by  it.  They 
took  his  havresack,  and  we  moved  on 
in  silence.  Two  wounded  officers  had 
the  same  fate.  I  observed  with  un- 
easiness the  impression  our  position 
made  upon  the  soldiers,  and  even  upon 
the  officers,  of  my  regiment.  Men 
who  had  shown  themselves  heroes  in 
the  battle-field,  now  appeared  anxious 
and  troubled;  so  true  is  it  that  the 
circumstances  of  danger  have  often 
greater  terrors  than  the  danger  itself. 
Very  few  preserved  the  presence  of 
mind  that  was  then  more  necessary 
than  ever.  I  needed  all  my  authority 
to  maintain  order  and  prevent  strag- 
gling. An  officer  even  ventured  to  say, 
that  we  should  perhaps  be  obliged  ta 
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Burrender.  I  reprimanded  bim  alond, 
and  the  more  seyerely  that  he  was 
an  officer  of  merit,  which  made  the  les- 
«on  more  striking.  At  last,  after 
more  than  an  honr,  we  emerged  from 
the  wood  and  foand  the  Dnieper  on 
our  left.  We  were  in  the  right  track, 
therefore ;  and  this  discovery  gave  the 
men  a  moment's  joy,  of  which  I  took 
advantage  to  cheer  them  up,  and  in- 
cnlcate  coolness,  which  alone  conld 
save  OS.  General  d'Henin  moved  us 
along  the  river's  bank  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  turning  us.  We  were  far 
from  out  of  our  difficulties ;  we  knew 
our  way,  but  the  plain  over  which  we 
marched  permitted  the  enemy  to  fall 
on  us  in  a  large  body,  and  to  use  theur 
artillery.  Fortunately  it  was  dark, 
and  the  guns  were  fired  rather  at  ran- 
dom. From  time  to  time  the  Cos- 
sacks approached  with  loud  cries ;  we 
stopped  to  drive  them  away  with 
musketry,  and  then  set  off  again. 
This  march  lasted  two  hours  over  the 
most  difficult  ground,  across  ravines 
so  abrupt,  that  it  required  the  utmost 
efforts  to  ascend  the  opposite  side,  and 
through  half- frozen  rivulets,  where  we 
had  water  to  our  knees.  Nothing 
could  shake  the  constancy  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  the  utmost  order  was  pre- 
served ;  not  a  man  left  his  rank. 
General  d'Henin,  wounded  by  a  frag- 
ment of  shell,  concealed  his  hurt  m 
order  not  to  discourage  the  soldiers, 
and  continued  to  command  with  un- 
abated zeal.  Doubtless  he  may  be 
reproached  with  too  obstinate  a  de- 
fence of  the  wood,  but  in  such  difficidt 
circumstances  error  is  pu^donable ; 
and  what  cannot  be  disputed,  is  the 
bravery  and  intelligence  with -which 
he  led  us  during  the  whole  of  this 
perilous  march.  At  last  the  enemy's 
pursuit  slackened,  and  on  an  eminence 
in  our  front  fires  were  seen.  It  was 
Marshal  Ney's  rearguard,  which  had 
halted  there,  and  was  now  resuming 
its  march :  we  joined  it,  and  learned 
that  npon  the  previous  evenhig  the 
marshal  had  advanced  against  the 
Cossack  artillery,  and  forced  it  to 
yield  him  passage. 

"  Thus  did  the  4th  regiment  extri- 
cate itself  from  a  position  seemingly 
desperate.  The  march  lasted  another 
hour.  The  exhausted  soldiers  required 
repose,  and  we  halted  in  a  village 
where  we  found  some  provisions.  But 
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we  were  still  eight  leagues  from 
Orcha,  and  General  Platow  would 
doubtless  redouble  his  efforts  for  our 
destruction.  The  moments  were  pre- 
cious; at  one  in  the  morning  the 
assembly  sounded,  and  we  set  out. 
....  We  marched  unmolested 
till  the  dawn.  With  the  first  sun- 
rays  came  the  Cossacks,  and  soon  our 
road  led  us  over  a  plain.  Creneral 
Platow,  desirous  of  profiting  by  this 
advantage,  advanced  that  sledge-ar- 
tillery which  we  could  neither  avoid 
nor  overtake;  and  when  he  thought 
he  had  disordered  our  ranks,  he  com- 
manded a  charge.  Marshal  Ney  ra- 
pidly formed  each  of  his  two  divisions 
into  a  square ;  the  2d,  under  Ge- 
neral d'Henln,  being  the  rearmost, 
was  first  exposed.  We  forced  all 
stragglers  who  still  had  a  musket  to 
join  our  ranks;  severe  threats  were 
requhred  to  do  this.  The  Cossacks, 
but  feebly  restrained  by  our  skirmish- 
ers, and  driving  before  them  a  crowd 
of  unarmed  fugitives,  strove  to  reach 
the  square.  On  thehr  approach,  and 
under  fire  of  the  artillery,  our  soldiers 
hastened  their  march.  Twenty  times 
I  beheld  them  on  the  point  of  disband- 
ing and  fiying  in  all  directions,  leav- 
ing us  at  the  mercy  of  the  Cossacks; 
but  the  presence  of  Marshal  Ney,  the 
confidence  he  inspired,  his  calmness 
in  the  moment  of  such  great  danger, 
kept  them  to  their  duty.  We  reacned 
an  eminence.  The  marshal  ordered 
General  d'Henin  to  hold  it;  adding, 
that  we  must  know  how  to  die  there 
for  the  honour  of  France.  Meanwhile, 
General  Ledru  murchedto  Jokubow, 
a  village  on  the  edge  of  a  wood. 
When  ne  had  establbhed  himself 
there,  we  marched  to  join  him :  the 
two  ddvisions  took  up  a  position,  mu- 
tually flanking  each  other.  It  was 
not  yet  noon,  and  Marshal  Ney  de- 
clared he  would  defend  this  village 
till  nine  at  night.  General  Platow 
made  twenty  attempts  to  take  it  from 
us  ;  his  attacks  were  constantly  re- 
pulsed, and  at  last,  fatigued  by  such 
a  tenacious  resistance,  he  himself  took 
position  opposite  to  us. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  the  marshal 
had  sent  off  a  Polish  officer,  who 
reached  Orcha  and  described  our 
condition.  The  Emperor  had  left  the 
town  the  day  before :  the  Viceroy  and 
Marshal  Davoust  still  occupied  it. 
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At  nuM  tbst  night  we  resumed  ovr 
mafch  in  profoond  dleDce.  The  Cos- 
sack pk^ets,  distribsted  alosg  the 
road,  retired  at  onr  approach.  The 
mardi  continiied  with  nmch  order. 
At  a  league  from  Ordia,  our  Taognard 
fen  in  with  an  adranced  post,  whidi 
challenged  in  French.  It  was  a  divi- 
sion of  the  4th  cmps  coming  to  om* 
assistance  with  the  Viceroy.  One 
mist  haye  passed  three  dajs  between 
life  and  death  to  judge  of  &e  joj  tills 
meeting  gave  ns.  The  Viceroy  re- 
ceived ns  with  livehr  emotion,  and 
wannly  expressed  to  Hartal  Key  his 
admiration  of  Us  condnct.  He  con- 
gratulated the  generals  and  the  two 
remahiing  odonds.  His  aides-de- 
camp suriouuded  ns,  and  overwhelmed 
ns  with  questions  on  the  details  of 
this  great  drama,  and  the  part  that 
eadiofns  had  played  m  it.  Bnttime 
pressed ;  after  a  few  minntes  we  again 
moved  on.  The  Viceroy  formed  om* 
reargnard:  at  three  in  the  morning 
we  entered  Oroha.  Thns  termhiated 
this  bold  march,  one  of  the  most 
cnrions  episodes  of  the  campaign.  It 
covwed  Marshal  Ney  with  gloiy,  and 
to  him  the  Sd  ccnps  owed  its  salva- 
tion ;  if^  indeed,  the  tom  of  corp$  <f 
ixnrite  may  be  applied  to  the  800  (ht 
900  men  who  reached  Orcha,  rem- 
nant of  the  6000  who  had  fonght  at 
KrasnoL** 

Ftt- eighteen  days,  over  a  distance  of 
Bixty  leagnes,  the  Sd  corps  had  formed 
the  reai^inard.  Diminished  as  its 
numbers  now  were,  it  was  no  longer 
svaflable  for  that  dangerous  duty,  and 
It  jdned  ^e  main  body.  Scarody 
had  it  taken  three  hosts*  repose  hi 
s<mie  wretched  houses  of  the  fasbonrg 
of  Orcha,  when  the  Rnssians,  from 
the  other  iride  of  the  Dnieper,  set  fire 
to  the  town  with  shells,  wldch  were 
jnore  particnlariy  aimed  at  some  oon- 
i^cnons  buildings,  soring  as  provi- 
sion-stores. It  was  imposdMe  to 
nerve  ont  rations ;  at  the  riA  of  thcjr 
lives,  a  few  soldierB  brovght  off  some 
brandy  and  flonr;  bnt  Davonst^  now 
in  command  of  the  rMU|;nard,  hmried 
the  troops*  departure,  and  by  dght 
o^dock  the  unfortunate  8d  corps  was 
on  the  march  to  Borisow.  A  broad, 
good  road  facilitated  their  progress, 
and  Colonel  de  Fesensac,  no  tonger 
occupied  in  repUing  the  enemy,  was 
Able  to  investigate  the  state  of  his 


regimCTt.    ISghty  men  remained,  ont 
of  the  2800  that  began  the  campaign ; 
dghty  tattered,  fiunine-strick^i,  des- 
p<»dlng  wretches.    They  Kred  from 
hand  to  month,  almost  l^  a  miracle ; 
Bometimee  on  flour  steeped  in  water; 
at  odiers,  with  a  morsel  of  honejeonsb 
or  fragment  of  horsefledi ;  th^  sole 
drink  the  mdted  snow.    ^At  Bome 
distance  from  On^a,  I  fell  in  witii  M. 
Lanusse,  a  captain  of  my  regiment, 
who  had  lost  his  dght  by  a  shot,  at 
the  taking  of  Bmdensko;    a  sntler 
belongnig  to  his  company  was  lea^ng 
and  taking  the  greatest  care  of  him. 
He  told  me  that  itfter  having  been 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Coesacto 
at  Krasnoi,  he  had  contnved  to  escape, 
and  that  he  and  his  gmde  would  ^ 
thdr  utmost  to  ke^  up  with  us.  Soon 
afterwards  they  were  found  dead  and 
stripped  upon  the  road." 

Bad  as  the  state  of  things  already 
was,  it  became  worse  after  tiie  pas- 
sage of  the  Beresina;  for  the  cold, 
abated  foft  a  while,  resumed  all  Its 
sevmity,    and    heavy   snow   almost 
stifled  the  scanty  fires  kindled  by  the 
unhi^ppy  fugitives.     "  I  myself  was 
at  the  end  of  my  resources.  I  had  bnt 
a  horse  left ;  my  last  portmanteau  had 
been  lost  at  the  Beredna;  I  had  no- 
Ihmg  but  what  I  stood  in,  and  we 
were  still  fif^  leagnes  from  Wihia, 
dghty  from  the  Nieraen ;  but,  amidBt 
so  many  misfortunes,  I  took  little 
account  of  my  personal  sufferings  and 
privations.     Like  us,  Marshal  Key 
had   lost  eveiTthmg;  his;  aides-de- 
camp  were  dymg  c^  hunger,  and  I 
gratdhDy  remember  that  more  tkan 
once  th^  shared  with  me  the  scanty 
food  they  managed  to  procure."    On 
the  S9th  November,  during  a  brief 
halt  of  the  3d  coips,  a  confused  stream 
of  stragglers  poured  by,  all  of  iHwn 
had  to  teH  of  a  mh-aeulous  escq>e  at 
the  Beresina.    *'  I  remarked  an  Ita- 
lian officer,  who  scarcdy  breathed, 
bmne  by  two  soldiers,  and  acooB- 
panled  by  his  wife.    Greatiy  touched 
by  this  woman's  grief,  and  by  the 
care  she  lavished  on  her  hudMnd,  I 
yielded  her  my  place  at  a  fire  the  men 
had  lighted.    It  needed  aU  t^e  flln- 
sion  of  her  affection  to  blind  her  to 
the  inutil^  <tf  her  care.    Her  hus- 
band had  ceased  to  live,  and  stfll  she 
called  and  spoke  to  him ;  until  at  last, 
no  longer  able  to  doubt  her  mis- 
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triune,  she  fell  funtkig  upon  his 
corpse." 

*' There  weald  be  no  end  to  the 
task, "  coBftkiues  M.  de  Fezensac,  ^^  if 
one  attempted  to  relate  all  the  hor- 
rible, affecting,  and  often  inoedible 
anecdotes  that  signalised  that  terrible 
time.  A  general,  exhausted  with 
fatigne,  had  foUen  upon  the  road.  A 
passing  soldier  began  to  poll  off  his 
boots;  the  general,  raising  himsdf 
■with  dificoltj,  begged  him  to  wait 
till  be  was  dead  before  strippuig  him. 
*'  General,*  r^ed  the  so^er,  *I  would 
willin^y  do  so ;  bat  another  would 
take  them ;  I  maj  as  well  have  the 
benefit.'  And  he  continued  to  take 
off  the  boots. 

^^  One  soldier  was  being  plundered 
by  another ;  he  entreated  to  be  allowed 
to  die  in  peace.  '  Pardon  me,  com- 
rade,' was  the  reply,  'I  thought  you 
were  dead ;'  and  he  passed  on.  Far 
the  consolation  ai  humanity,  a  £bw 
traits  of  sublime  devotioa  contrasted 
with  the  mnnmenble  ones  of  egotism 
and  insensibility.  That  of  a  drum- 
mer of  the  7th  regiment  of  light  in- 
fuitry  has  been  partioularly  cited. 
His  wife,  sutler  to  the  regiment,  fell 
ill  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  retreat  The 
drummer  brought  her  to  Smdlensko 
in  her  cart  At  Smolensko  the  horse 
died;  then  the  husband  harnessed 
himself  to  the  cart,  and  dragged  his 
wife  to  Wihia.  At  that  town  she 
was  too  ill  to  ^0  any  farther,  and  her 
husband  remained  prisoner  with  her. 

^^  A  sutler  of  the  33d  regiment  had 
been  brought  to  bed  in  Prussia,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  She 
followed  her  regiment  to  Moscow, 
with  her  little  daughter,  who  was  six 
months  old  when  the  army  left  that 
city.  During  the  retreat  this  child 
lived  by  a  miracle :  her  sole  nourish- 
ment was  black  pudding  made  of 
horses'  blood :  she  was  wrapped  in  a 
fur  taken  at  Moscow,  and  often  her 
head  was  bare.  Twice  she  was  lost ; 
and  they  found  her  again,  first  in  a 
field,  then  in  a  burnt  village,  lying  on 
a  mattress.  Her  mother  crossed  the 
Beresina  on  horseback,  with  water  to 
her  neck,  holding  the  bridle  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  her  child 
upon  her  head.  Thus,  by  a  succession 
of  marvellous  circumstances,  this  little 
girl  got  through  the  retreat  without 
accident,  and  did  not  even  take  cold." 
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For  many  many  leagues  before 
reaching  the  Niemen,  the  harassed 
remnimt  of  the  great  French  anny 
had  looked  fonrard  to  that  river  as  tiie 
term  of  pursuit.  The  idea  that  the 
Bussians  would  not  pass  the  Niemen 
had  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  imagi- 
nations of  both  oteott^  and  soldiers. 
At  Kowno,  a  stand  was  made  by  the 
reaiguard;  no  very  steadfast  one, 
certidnly;  but  then,  as  ovot.  Key 
proved  equal  to  tiie  emergency.  An 
earthem  work,  hastily  thrown  up, 
seemed  to  hnn  sufficient  to  check  the 
foe  for  a  whc^e  day.  Here  were 
posted  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  some 
Bavarian  infantry;  and  the  marshal 
sought  a  moment's  repose  in  his 
quartos.  But  the  very  first  dis- 
diaige  of  the  Russian  artillery  dis- 
mounted a  French  gun  ;*  the  inlantry 
took  to  flight — the  gunners  were 
about  to  follow.  Another  minuto, 
and  tiie  Cossacks  might  enter  the 
streets  unopposed.  Just  then  Ney 
appeared  upon  the  ramparts,  musket 
in  hand.  His  absence  had  been 
nearby  f^al;  his  presence  restored 
the  fight.  Ite  troops  rallied,  and 
the  petition  was  held  till  night,  when 
the  retreat  recommenced.  The  bridge 
•was  crossed,  and  each  man,  as  he  set 
foot  south  of  the  Niemen,  deemed 
himself  safe.  Great  then  was  the 
consternation  of  all,  when,  at  the  foot 
of  a  lofty  hill,  over  which  winds  the 
road  to  Kbnigsberg,  an  alarm  was 
given,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
cannon-ball  plunged  into  their  ranks. 
The  Cossacks  had  crossed  the  river 
on  the  ice,  and  had  established  them- 
selves on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tam.  This  fresh  danger,  so  totally 
unexpected,  completed  the  demorali- 
sation of  the  troops.  Brave  spirits, 
which,  till  then,  had  steadfastly  held 
out,  lost  their  finnness  in  face  of  this 
new  calamity.  There  is  something 
very  affecting  in  the  following  pas- 


Generals  Marchand  and  Ledru 
succeeded  in  forming  a  sort  of  batta- 
lion by  uniting  the  stragglers  to  the 
dd  corps,  (again  on  rearguard.)  But 
it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  force  a 
passage;  the  muskets  were  unser- 
viceable, and  the  soldiers  dared  not 
advance.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  remain  under  fire  of  the  artil- 
lery, without  daring  to  take  a  step 
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backwards,  for  tbat  would  have  ex- 
posed ns  to  a  charge,  and  our  destrac- 
tion  was  then  certain.  This  position 
drove  to  despair  two  officers,  who  had 
been  a  pattern  to  my  regiment  daring 
the  whole  retreat,  bat  whose  coarage 
at  last  gave  way  under  long  physical 
exhaustion.  They  came  to  me  and 
said,  that  as  they  were  no  longer  able 
either  to  march  or  to  fight,  they  shonld 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks, 
who  would  massacre  them,  and  that, 
to  avoid  this,  they  must  return  to 
Kowno  and  yield  themselves  prison- 
ers. I  made  useless  efforts  to  dis- 
suade them,  appealing  to  their  feel- 
ings of  honour,  to  the  courage  of 
which  they  had  given  so  many  proofs, 
to  their  attachment  to  the  regiment 
they  now  proposed  abandoning ;  and 
I  conjured  them,  if  death  was  inevi- 
table, at  least  to  die  in  our  campany. 
For  sole  reply  they  embraced  me 
with  tears,  and  returned  into  Kowno. 
Two  other  officers  had  the  same  fate ; 
one  was  intoxicated  with  rum,  and 
could  not  follow  us ;  the  other,  whom 
I  particularly  loved,  disappeared  soon 
afterwards.  My  heart  was  torn:  I 
waited  for  death  to  come  and  reunite 
me  to  my  unhappy  comrades,  and  I 
shonld  perhaps  have  wished  for  it  but 
for  all  the  ties  which,  at  that  time, 
still  bound  me  to  life." 


Once  more  Ney  came  to  the  : 
No  accumulation  of  difficulties  coold 
cloud  his  brow  with  uneasiness.  Onoe 
more  his  promptness  and  ener^gy 
saved  his  shattered  corps.  A  flank 
march  was  the  means  resorted  to.  On 
the  20th  December,  the  3d  corps 
reached  Konigsberg.  It  then  con* 
sisted  of  about  one  hundred  men 
on  foot,  about  as  many  cripples  on 
sledges,  and  a  handful  of  officers. 

"  Monsieur  le  due,'*  wrote  Marshal 
Ney  to  the  Duke  of  Feltre,  Minister 
of  War,  from  Berlin,  on  the  23d  Ja- 
nuary 1813,  "  I  avail  myself  of  the 
moment  when  the  campaign  is,  if  not 
terminated,    at   least  suspended,    to 
express  to  you  all  the  satisfaction  I 
have  received  from  M.  de  Fezensac*s 
manner  of  serving.    That  young  man 
has  been  placed  in  very  critical  cir- 
cumstances, and  has  always  shown 
himself  superior  to  them.   I  commend 
him  to  you  as  a  true  French  cheva- 
lier,   (veritable    chevalier    Franf€usJ 
whom  you  may  henceforth  consider 
as  a  veteran  colonel." 

M.  de  Fczensac  almost  apologises 
for  subjoining  to  his  journal  this 
extract  from  a  letter  now  in  bis 
possession.  He  has  no  need  to  do 
so.  He  may  well  and  honestly  exult 
in  such  a  testimonial  from  such  a 
man. 
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THK  PXKITENT  ntSK-TBADBB. 

TuFMKLL !    For  the  love  of  mercj, 

Let  me  go  for  half  an  hour — 
ril  be  back  before  that  proser 

Hath  discussed  the  price  of  floor. 
Doa*t  yon  hear,  he*s  jost  beginning 

To  investigate  the  rate 
Of  the  Mecklenburg  quotations, 

Metage,  lighterage,  and  freight  ? 
Next,  I  know,  he*ll  pass  to  Dantsic, 

With  a  glimpse  at  Rostock  wheat — 
I  have  seen  the  whole  already 

In  his  Economic  sheet. 
See  1  npon  the  backward  benches 

There  reposes  stealthy  Peel- 
Dreaming,  doubtless,  that  he*s  smothered 

In  an  atmosphere  of  meal. 
Palmerston's  recumbent  yonder — 

Hawes  is  sleeping  by  the  door ; 
Even  Russeirs  tiny  nostril 

Quivers  with  a  nascent  snore. 
Let  me  go— nay,  do  not  hold  me 

So  intensely  by  the  coat ; 
I  assure  you,  on  my  honour, 

ru  be  back  in  time  to  vote. 

Oh,  the  night- winds  wander  sweetly 

0*er  my  hot  and  throbbing  brow ! 
What  a  contrast  is  the  moonlight 

To  the  scene  I  left  just  now ! 
Let  me  walk  a  little  onward 

Underneath  the  budding  trees. 
Where  the  faint  perfume  is  wafted 

On  the  pinions  of  the  breeze : 
Overhead  a  thousand  starlets 

Glisten  in  the  robe  of  night, 
And  the  earth  is  wrapped  in  slumber 

With  a  pure  and  calm  delight. 
By  your  leave,  good  Master  Tufnell, 

I  shall  sUy  a  little  here ; 
You  have  plenty  noodles  yonder 

Who  are  safe  enough  to  cheer 
Wilson*8  dunderhead  discourses, 

Or  the  cant  of  Labouchere ! 

What  a  dolt  was  I  to  credit 

All  these  wild  free-trading  schemea ! 
Cobden*s  calico  predictions, 

Porter's  importation  dreams ! 
For  I  loathed  the  mean  alliance. 

Even  when  I  choee  to  wheel 
In  the  wake  of  him  who  led  us, 

Pinning  foolish  faith  to  Peel. 
Was  I  mad,  to  place  my  honour 

In  this  most  disgusting  fix  ? 
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Half  the  world  was  rather  crazy 
Iq  the  days  of  Forty-six. 

0  the  happy  times  of  premiums ! 
O  the  balmy  touch  of  scrip  ! 

Would  thai  I  had  sold  my  bargains 

Ere  they  had  me  on  the  hip ! 
Every  day  a  new  alktment 

Promised  shining  heaps  of  gold ; 
Every  day  the  mounting  market 

Swelled  my  hopes  a  hondredfold. 

1  remembw  old  Sir  Robert, 

With  his  shirt-flleeyes  rolled  on  high, 
Lust  of  ^ecolatioa  gleaming 

In  his  gray  and  greedy  eye ; 
Turning  sods  with  silver  shovel, 

C^ebrating  that  event 
With  a  speech  on  competition 

At  the  opening  of  the  Trent 
I  have  dined  wiui  royal  Hudson, 

And  may  dine  again,  pexhaps, 
Should  another  exaltation 

Follow  on  this  drear  collapse. 
All  had  drunk  the  wine  of  gambling, 

All  had  quaffed  the  share  champagne, 
Wisdom's  warnings  were  rejected, 

Prudence  preached  to  us  in  vam. 
Madness,  firenEy,  lust  of  ridies, 

Reigned  within  the  minds  of  all, 
That,  we  thought,  must  answer  Peter 

Which  had  served  the  turn  of  Paul. 
If,  by  scorning  honest  labour. 

Men  made  fortunes  in  a  trice, 
What  might  be  the  luck  of  Britain, 

Casting  with  Free-trateB'  dioe  ? 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion — 

Lookmg  to  my  oountry'a  good — 
That  Tve  stuck  l^  him  of  Tamworth 

Rather  longer  than  I  ehonld. 
As  concerning  next  election, 

IVe  received  some  pregnant  liinta» 
Both  from  eoontiy  oorrespondeBts, 

And  the  leading  public  prints. 
Cultivation's  at  a  discount. 

Rents  are  very  slowly  paid : 
Some  aver  that  sly  Sir  Robert 

Has  ocmtrived  to  coin  his  qMde; 
Neither  is  there  much  progresskm 

In  the  wool  and  cotton  trade. 

What  the  deuce  would  men  be  alter? 

If  those  fellows  had  thehr  will, 
England  would  be  stra^  oonTerted 

To  a  monstrous  ootton-milL 
Everywhere  would  ghastly  ehiuBeys 

Vomit  forth  their  odious  mist, 
Settling,  like  the  breath  of  Sataa, 

O'er  this  island  of  the  bleet ; 
When  the  only  occupation 

Would  be  spinning  yam  and  twist ! 
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Spin  away,  my  brave  compatriots ! 

Spin  as  largiBly  as  yon  can ; 
Who  shall  due  to  set  a  limit 

To  the  sale  of  shirts  for  man? 
Whilst  the  raw  material's  granted, 

Spin  away  with  might  and  main ; 
Use  the  tune  tliat's  still  vouchsafed  yoa, 

For  it  may  not  come  again! 
There's  a  smartish  kind  of  notioa 

Banning  in  the  Yankees'  head, 
That  they  need  not  be  indebted 

To  your  kindness  for  their  thread. 
In  the  meanwhile  go  for  cheapness, 

Smite  the  farmers  hip  and  thigh — 
Making  honest  peo]^  bankrapt 

Is  the  way  to  make  them  bny. 
Starve  the  masses  of  tiie  nation. 

Drive  them  all  into  the  mills ; 
Clear  the  plains  and  sweep  the  valleys. 

Desolate  the  Highland  hills. 
Let  the  rough  hard-fisted  yeoman, 

All  too  clnmsy  for  the  loom. 
Migrate  to  the  western  prairies. 

Where  for  labour  still  there's  room. 
Let  the  peasant  and  the  cottar 

Quit  the  useless  plough  and  spade — 
Built  for  them  are  costly  mansions, 

Raised  for  them  are  rates  in  aid. 
To  the  workhouse  let  tiiem  gather^ 

Or  by  theft  attain  the  jail ; 
Honesty  has  bread  and  water. 

Crime  is  M  on  beef  and  ale. 
O  the  glorioos  consummation 

Of  this  truly  Christian  sdieme, 
Such  as  never  sidnt  or  prophet 

Witnessed  in  ecstatic  dream  1 
Wasted  fields  and  crowded  cities. 

Swarming  streets  and  desert  downs, 
All  the  light  of  life  concentred 

In  the  focns  of  the  towns  1 
Yea,  exult,  ye  foes  of  England ! 

In  the  downfall  of  the  raoe 
That  of  yore,  in  fiery  combat. 

Met  your  fitthers  face  to  fiuw: 
For  the  pride  of  tnsty  manhood. 

And  the  giant  Saxon  firame. 
Never  more  shall  be  embattled 

In  the  coming  fields  of  fame ; 
Shrunken  sinews,  sallow  fiuses. 

Twisted  limbs,  and  factory  scars— 
These  shall  mark  your  next  opponents 

In  the  European  wars. 
Not  such  yeomen  as  with  Alfred 

Won  their  jfreedom  long  ago- 
Such  as  on  the  plain  of  Crecy 

Triumphed  o'er  a  worthy  foe — 
Such  as  drove  invasion  backward, 

Have  their  homes  in  Britain  now  I 


This  at  least  our  sons  may  utter, 
Blushing  for  their  fathers'  shame — 
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Brain  me  with  t  billj-roller, 

If  I  longer  plt^  this  game, 
Either  for  the  cnmp  of  Tam worth, 

Or  his  first  lieutenant,  Graham ! 
No,  by  Jove !  I  will  not  soffer 

Degradation  of  the  kind — 
What  care  I  for  Johnny  Rossell, 

With  his  hungry  host  behind  ? 
Let  them  blunder  on  insanely, 

Diggiiig  holes  within  the  sand, 
Thinkmg,  like  the  stupid  ostrich. 

To  escape  the  hunter*s  hand. 
Let  them  shirk  the  facts  before  them, 

Comforting  themselves  the  while. 
That  their  Economic  asses 

Can  the  public  ear  beguile. 
Lord  I  to  hear  the  blockheads  braying. 

Spite  of  proof  before  their  eyes— 
''*•  I  assure  the  house,'*  quoth  Wilson, 

"  Wheat  must  very  shortly  rise. 
It  was  so-and-so  at  Dantzic 

More  than  twenty  years  ago ; 
Therefore  wait  a  little  longer — 

Twill  be  up  again,  I  know." 
Jolly  Villiers,  on  the  other 

Hand,  with  exultation  vows, 
More  than  one-and-ninety  millions 

Have  been  plundered  from  the  ploughs ; 
And  he  hopes  before  another 

Year  shall  run  its  destined  course. 
To  congratulate  the  public 

That  afiairs  are  worse  and  worse. 
I,  for  one,  am  sick  and  weary 

Of  these  everiasting  prigs ; 
Quite  disgusted  with  the  shufEling 

Of  the  miserable  Whigs ; 
With  their  impudent  averments. 
And  their  flagrant  thimblerigs ! 

Hark,  the  midnight  chimes !  I  fancy 

The  palaver's  nearly  over : 
For  to-night  let  Johnny  Russell 

And  his  colleagues  rest  in  clover. 
But,  upon  the  next  occasion, 

When  there's  talk  about  a  tax, 
Whether  it  shall  weigh  on  foreign 

Or  on  native  British  backs, 
,  Master  Tnfbeli  must  excuse  me. 

If  I  seek  another  lobby 
Than  the  one  that's  now  frequented 

hj  mj  former  chief,  Sir  Bobby  I 


CM«r. 
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TENOR  OF  THE  TRADE  CIRCULARS. 


Literpooly  April  19, 1850. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKW00D*8  MAGAZINE. 


Sir,— That  a  period  of  severe  com- 
mercial safTeriDg  is  approaching  ns,  in 
which  the  rninoos  condition  of  the 
ftgricoltnral  chisses  will  recoil  disas- 
tronsly,  not  only  upon  the  selfish 
Free-trade  agitators  in  the  manafac- 
turing  districts,  bat  also  npon  the 
importers  of  foreign  produce,  the 
broker,  the  factor,  the  shopkeeper, 
and  the  labourers  in  onr  towns,  has 
for  some  months  been  patent  to  all 
who  have  dispassionately  watched  the 
current  of  events,  and  been  able  to 
draw  correct  conclusions  from  what  is 
going  on  before  their  eyes.  It  is  not 
to  official  tables  of  exports  and  im- 
ports that  such  men  look  as  the 
indices  of  the  nation's  prosperity. 
They  turn  rather  to  the  resuUs  of  these 
operations,  as  disclosed  in  our  com- 
mercial circulars ;  to  the  degree  of 
confidence  displayed  by  bankers  in 
their  dealings  with  their  customers, 
and  by  merchants  in  their  transac- 
tions with  each  other ;  to  the  move- 
ments of  produce  in  onr  leading 
markets,  and  to  the  amount  of  activity 
which  characterises  the  internal  trade 
and  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
They  are  guided,  too,  very  materially, 
by  the  general  feeline  of  merchants 
and  traders,  expressed  in  their  daily 
communications  with  each  other,  on 
'Change,  or  in  the  intercourse  of 
private  life.  Such  a  mode  I  propose 
to  employ,  in  investigating  the  real 
condition  of  the  cotton  manufactnrinff 
districts  of  the  north  of  Enjr^land ;  and 
the  result  of  this  investigation,  which 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
your  readers,  will,  I  fear,  dissipate 
somewhat  rudelv  the  dream  of  pro- 
sperity    in     which    her    Mi^esty's 

I860. 
Sngtr,  .        .  87,006 

Coffee,  .        .        3,795,712 

Coc<NS  .        .  450,774 

Tea,  .        .        5,876,648 

The  drcolar  of  this  house,  dated 
the  4th  of  April,  has  since  been  pub- 
lished, in  which  they  confirm  their 
previous  statement ;  and  indeed  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  country,  as 
tested  by  its  consumption  of  imported 


Ministers,  and  their  supporters  in 
Parliament  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, are  just  now  indulging. 

In  pursuing  such  an  inquiry,  the 
condition  of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  the 
great  mart  of  this  portion  of  the  king- 
dom, naturally  suggests  itself  as  of 
prominent  interest  £i  this  port,  by  the 
result  of  onr  vast  operations  in  im- 
ported foreign  and  colonial  produce,  the 
actual  results  of  our  export  trade  in 
manufactures,  and  the  consuming 
power  of  the  large  population  which 
draw  their  supplies  from  it,  can  be 
tested  with  considerable  fairness.  In 
an  article  in  your  last  Number,  I  find 
a  quotation  from  the  monthly  circular 
of  Messrs  T.  and  H.  Littledale  &  Co., 
whom  you  truly  designate  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  brokers  in  the  world.  A 
portion  of  this  I  must  re-quote,  in 
order  to  enable  your  readers  the 
better  to  appreciate  some  later  ob- 
servations of  these  gentlemen.  On 
the  4th  of  March,  Messrs  Littledale 
wrote  :— 

'*  Great  oomplainti  are  made  of  the  bad 
ftate  of  the  country  thopkeepers  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  We  have  dofely 
(juestioned  some  of  our  wholesale  grocers 
and  tea-dealers,  who  assure  us  that  there 
is  no  disguising  the  fact,  that  such  is  the 
ea$e,  and  that  the  general  answer  received 
from  their  traveUers  is,  that  *  they  can 
get  Neither  money  nor  orders,*  The 
serious  falling  off  in  the  delireries  of 
sagar,  coffee,  tea,  and  coooa,  for  the  two 
months  of  this  year,  compared  with  those 
of  the  last,  bat  too  truly  confirms  these 
complaints,  and  are  perhaps  the  most 
alarming  features  in  our  present  pro- 
spects. As  given  in  Prince's  public 
prices  current  of  the  1st  inst.,  they  stand 
as  follows : — 

1849.  1848. 

48,408  42,868  tons 

4,907,691  pounds 

558,888      ... 
5,502,931       ... 

produce,  is  retrograding.    We  quote 
the  following  as  thehr  summary ; — 

**  General  Remarks,— Anoihet  month 
of  dull  spiritless  trade,  as  well  in  our  pro- 
duce markets  as  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire.    The  demand  for 
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consamptioii  hts  somewhat  improred  from 
exhanstioii  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  ;  bat  we  regret  to  find  the  defi- 
ciency in  deliveries  of  the  principal 
artaeba  noiieed  in  our  eirenlar  of  last 
month  (tea  excepted)  has  still  farther 
increased,  which  speaks  ill  for  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  eonntry ;  in  fiMt,  we 
heUeHtMemiudlhude$men(imd^^>pkeqiert 
in  the  rural  ditiriett  wert  »ddom  or  never 
ma  worm  poeUum  them  tU  the  jpre$ent. 

^Cem  has  fklkn  so  low  in  ralaey  that 
the  fotmen,  atkeioue  to  $ecmv  their  reuUf 
are  not  in  a  poiitiou  to  pay  their  trader- 
men*e  biUs  ;  and  we  have  been  aeeured  that, 
in  nnmberlest  inttancei,  their  Chridmae 
acamnts  for  Uut  year  are  etiU  unpaid. 
This  [fkHs  immediatelj  on  the  wholesale 
deakn,  from  them  on  the  importing  mer- 
chants, and  eTsntnall  jy  if  no  reriTal  take 
phuse,  mnsi  aet  with  (krable  fbroe  on  the 
HaniriBMtarerB  in  a  diminished  home 
trade  and  in  crippled  exports,  which 
latter  most  erer  depend  on  oar  power  to 
take  the  prodacts  of  other  ooontries  as 
retams  fer  oar  mannflictares.  To  what 
dass,.  then,  are  the  present  rainoos  low 
prices  of  grain  a  blessing  t  We  emphati- 
cally say  to  none;  indeed  it  is  quite 
impossible  fbr  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
commonity  as  that  connected  with  agri- 
coltnre  to  be  depressed,  and  the  other 
portions  long  to  eontinne  proeperoos;  and 
probably  the  beat  impulse  we  could  re- 
ceire,  in  the  present  inactire  state  of  our 
colonial  markets,  would  be  an  advance  of 
58.,  to  10s.  per  qr.,  in  the  price  of  wheat 
There  is  no  doabt,  also,  that  the  fearflil 
depreciation  of  railway  property,  which 
appears  a  bottomless  abyss  of  mismanage- 
ment and  ruin,  tells  cruelly  on  the  avail- 
able resources  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  people,  and  adds  seriously  to  the 
embarrassment  of  trade." 

In  glancing  over  this  drenlsr  in 
detail,  we  find  opposite  nearij  every 
important  item  the  words,  *'has 
moved  off  at  easier  prices,"  **  is  less 
inqoired  for,"  "  is  dnJl,"  or  some  other 
phrase  sigmfioant  of  commercial  de- 
pression; yet,  during  the  preceding 
month,  the  stocks  on  hand«  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  easterlj  winds, 
which  had  kept  a  lar^e  nnmber  of 
vessels  windbound  ontmde  the  Chan- 
nel, had  received  very  little  angmen- 
tation.  It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  dealBigs  of  this  finn  extend 
over  oeariy  ewy  description  ot 
foreign  prodnoe— certainly  every  large 
one,  timber  and  iron  excepted;— and 
that  the  money  amoont  of  their  annual 
transactions  may  be  reckmied  by  many 
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millions  sterling.  Further  inquiries 
amongst  other  nouses  enable  me  to 
state  confidently  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  tnfilng  artides,  the  mass 
of  the  produce,  wluch  is  pouring  into 
Liverpool,  arrives  at  an  unprofitable 
market  In  cotton  aloae,  amongst 
the  leading  imports,  a  BOttU  margin 
of  profit  may  at  present  be  aecared, 
the  abundance  of  uneB4>k>yed  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  banks  aUowing  U^ 
speculators,  for  a  short  crop,  to  ii^ate 
prices.  Such  a  case,  however,  teUa 
notiiing  in  £avomr  of  a  sonnd  state  <tf 
things.  The  qnesUoa  of  most  mate- 
rial Import  Is,  whether  either  the 
fi>reign  demand,  or  the  home  con- 
sumption, is  so  mnntly  reqniring 
snpj^y,  as  to  eaaUe  tibe  mana£utnrer 
of  cotton  goods  to  ooncede  the  ad- 
vanced rates  deoumded  te  the  st^^ 
by  the  American  newer,  or  the 
^peculator  at  home.  Present  i^pear- 
anoes  scarcely  warrant  suck  an  ex- 
pectation. The  following  qwiian 
upon  the  subject,  given  1^  a  leading 
firm  in  the  trade^  MeeinB  C^eorgo 
Holt  &  Ca,  in  their  circular  of  the 
12th  Ajpnk^  expresaes  the  ojanion  oi 
all  except  the  most  sanguine  :^ 

'^We  can  hardly  aoeoont  for  this  tcn- 
deney  of  priee8,''--(thev  had  slightly  ad- 
▼aaced  daring  the  week) — **  or  lay  before 
oar  readers  any  new  cirenmstaaees  afibet- 
ing  the  Talae  of  the  staple.  No  doubt 
confidence  in  the  shortness  of  the  Ameri- 
can crop  remains,  and  probablY  is  on  the 
increase.  We  may  add  also  that  stocks 
in  spinners' hands  are  at  a  low  ebb.  Still 
we  have,  from  dav  to  day,  dieetmragin^ 
reports  from  Memcketter  ae  to  the  state  and 
prospects  of  a  very  Utrtje  part  ^  dle«ptii- 
nimg  amd  w^amuxictmimg  trade.  This 
depressitm,  whieh  hsu  bem  so  long  tn 
eadstenes,  mmt  he  got  rid  qf,  or  ssod{/Mt 
hrfore  ws  eon  Aoee  envy  pcrmaimni  wdir 
dimg  in  the  raw  matsriak** 

^^  Depression  so  kmx  in  existencer' 
A  great  mi^fy  of  ue  ptdiiioy  with 
the  speech  tnm  the  Throne,  and  the 
prosperity -speeches  of  movers  and 
seconders  of  the  Address  before  them, 
imagined  that  the  cotton  dlatricts,  at 
all  events,  were  flourishing  I 

A  later  circular  of  the  produce 
market,  pobUshed  upon  the  authority 
of  the  entire  brohtts  of  the  port,  ex- 
hibits the  state  of  the  general  prodnca 
marlBBt  in  even  a  wsfse  Mght  tiiaa 
tiiat  of  Mesnre  littledale,  qaoted 
above.    I  append  M  hem  >- 
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&0.  for  the  week  ending  AprU  12, 
1850.  Arranged  by  a  Committee  of 
Brokers. — T.  M.  Mtbus,  Secretary. 
^'  SuoAB. — Holders  contiBttiiig  to  offer 
fireely,  there  has  beea  a  fair  amount  of 
bosineBS,  but  at  rather  lower  prices; 
450  hhds.  B.  P.,  of  which  300  were  new 
Barbadoes,  sold  at  34s.  6d.  to  41s.,  3500 
bags  Ben^  at  848.  to  40b.,  1600  bags 
Khaur  at  28s.  6d.,  and  3500  bags  Mauri- 
tius at  86s.  to  36a  6d.,  being  a  decline  of 
6d.  to  Is.  per  cwtr— Foreign, — ISI^hhds. 
Porto  Rieo,  of  tiie  new  erop,  sold  at  40t. 
perewtdntj  paid;  the  export  demand 
oontiAMS  slaek,  aad  sales  are  only  24 
caees,  150  bags  and  brls.  ^aul  and  100 
bozea  Hayanna. — MoLiwas. — The  new 
arrirals  coming  in  hare  iaduoed  holders 
of  last  year's  crop  to  take  much  lower 
prices  thuL  haTe  been  hitherto  accepted; 
the  sales  are  500  puns.  Porto  Rico  at 
159.  6d.,  400  Cuba  at  15s.  6d.  to  16s.,  and 
300  Barbadoes  at  15s.  per  cwt.;  the  two 
oargoes  of  new  Porto  Rieo,  just  arrired, 
haiTe  been  sest  to  store,  the  importers 
not  befaig  willing  to  aaocpt  the  lew  prioe 
oiBBred  by  the  Txade;  the  quotations  are 
xedueed  aoeordingly.— Covfbb. — The  re- 
cent import  of  Jamaka  has  been  freely 
offiered.  and  the  slight^  improvement  that 
existed  ten  days  ago  is  entirdy  lost, 
prices  being  now  as  low  as  ever.  80 
tierces  hare  been  sold,  at  46s.  9d.  to  54s. 
fbr  low  to  fine  ordinary,  and  62s.  to  100s. 
for  low  to  fine  middling — the  latter 
quotation  being  158.  below  the  rates  of 
January.  100  bags  natire  Ceylon  were 
sold  euiy  in  the  week  at  528.  6d.,  but 
that  prioB  is  not  now  obtaittable,  the 
nominal  value  being  about  48s.  per  owt. 
—A  ouOl  puoel  of  Bahia  Cocoa  sold  at 
S3s.percwt. — Nothing  done  in  Qimgkb 
or  Pxppmi,  but  a  small  lot  of  Pimento 
brou^t  6id.  per  lb.,  being  an  extreme 
price.— RicB. — No  sales  of  Carolina; 
18,000  bags  East  brou^t  7s.  6d.  for 
broken,  and  Ss.  6d.  to  9s.  9d.  for  low  to 
good  white,  bebg  a  decline  of  faHj  6d. 
per  owt.— Rmc  is  difficult  of  sale,  exeept 
at  lower  pikes ;  the  busineai  eoosists  of 
200  pm.  Deomaray  32  to  87  per  oent 
O.  P.  at  2s.  2d.  to  2a.  4id.  per  gaUoa." 

There  is  a  fiirther  decline,  it  will  be 
seen,  in  every  anportaat  article ;  and 
the  most  experieaced  bouses,  I  find, 
are  at  a  loss  to  tell  at  what  point  it 
will  8t(^.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that,  bat  for  the  accommodati<» 
which  the  large  holders  can  command, 
there  mnst  have  been  a  general  crash 
long  ere  this,  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed half  the  mercaatile 
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nitj  in  roia.  This  would  have  re- 
acted fearfoUj  upon  the  shopke^[)eiB 
in  the  interior  of  the  oonntiy,  whose 
credits  wovld  have  been  suddenly 
stoiq>ed,  whilst  their  overdue  accounts 
woold  necessarily  have  been  sternly 
exacted.  lafiictthebulkof  thisdass 
at  present  stand  iqum  the  verge  of  an 
abyss,  into  which  a  sudden  panic  may 
huny  them  at  any  moment. 

It  will  doubtless  be  urged  that  this 
state  of  tiie  produce  mari^et  is  only 
temporary ;  that  in^rtations,  having 
become  profitless,  will  be  discontinued, 
and  the  supply  thus  become  equal  to 
the  demand.  This  would  be  tiie  na- 
tural course  of  thmga  under  a  sound 
system ;  but  no  sign  of  cessation  of 
imp<ffts  is  at  present  to  be  sera ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether 
any  such  cessation  can  take  place, 
without  throwing  a  large  portion  of 
o«r  manufiMturing  popuhUion  into 
veiy  serious  distress,  if  not  into 
anarchy  and  outbreak.  If  importa- 
tion of  prodaee  is  restricted,  exporta- 
tion mnst  be  restricted  in  proportion. 
The  manufacturer  has  thrown  himself 
into  ahnoet  total  dependence  upon 
the  foreign  buyer  of  his  wares.  With  a 
flourishing  home  market  for  manufoc- 
tures,  a  ^ut  of  produce  might  be  got 
lid  (tfwithoot  difficulty.  Butthesune 
cause— an  inability  of  the  masses  to 
consume— which  depresses  the  prices 
of  produce,  «)w  exists  equally  with 
respect  to  the  home  market  fi»'  manu- 
flM^tured  goods ;  and  to  stop  prodnc* 
tioQ  and  expotts,  with  a  view  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  stocks  of  pro- 
duce already  received  in  remittance 
firem  the  fbreigMr,  woold  add  another 
element  to  the  peiitocity  in  which  the 
nation  is  lounged.  This  porti<m  of 
the  sul^ect,  however,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  discuss  here.  I  o^  refer  to  it  in 
(Hder  to  express  the  opinions  which 
are  beginniD^  to  be  mooted  in  kfluen- 
tial  oomnerctal  cirdes. 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  state, 
as  much  as  possible  upon  my  own 
knowledge,  the  extent  to  ^diich 
the  faiternal  mariieis  of  the  country 
are  depressed,  and  the  consumption 
of  promee  is  declining,  I  have  in- 
stituted inquiries  among  some  of  the 
lea(£ttg  houses  in  liverpool,  who 
send  travdlers  into  the  country, 
and  tiie  reports  given  are  fUly  aa  dis- 
cooraging  as  those  given  ' 
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Littledale,  as  to  the  difflcnlty  both  of 
making  sa^  and  coUecting  acooaots. 
From  a  gentleman  connected  with  a 
leading  firm  in  the  tea  trade,  I  learn 
that  in  the  country  over  which  their 
travellers  prosecute  their  business, 
the  orders  which  thej  receive  are  for 
very  limited  quantities,  and  are,  in 
fact,  demonstrative  of  what,  in  mer- 
cantile parlance,  is  styled  "  a  hand  to 
mouth"  business.  Excessive  caution 
and  want  of  spirit  characterise  the 
feelings  of  the  retail  trade  every- 
where. 

Some  of  these  parties,  he  suggests, 
may  have  locked  up  a  portion  of  their 
capital  in  railway  investments,  or  per- 
haps lost  it.  Still,  hand  to  mouth 
orders— orders  for  a  week's  instead  of 
a  month's  consumption,  would  tell  in 
the  long  run,  if  they  served  to  make 
up  the  aggregate  of  past  years.  But 
they  do  not.  The  consumption  of  this 
necessary  article  is  found  to  be  de- 
clining ;  and  the  objection  of  the 
retail  dealer  to  order  as  largely  as 
usual  is  accounted  for,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  by  the  inability  of 
the   farming  and  middle  classes  to 

gay  their  accounts  as  punctually  as 
eretofore.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  treating  of  the  consump- 
tion of  such  an  article  as  tea — and 
I  may  include  coffee,  sugar,  &c. — 
that  they  frequently  form  the  substi- 
tute for  the  poor  man's  meal.  When 
the  consumption  of  tea  declines,  in 
times  acknowledged  to  be  bad,  it  is 
the  worst  sign  of  the  condition  of  the 
community. 

Another  gentleman  connected  with 
an  extensive  firm  in  the  grocery  trade, 

?ves  still  more  discouraging  accounts, 
he  travellers  of  this  firm  extend  their 
operations  over  the  whole  of  the  Mid- 
land Counties  and  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. Their  reports  to  their  em- 
ployers are  most  lugubrious.  For 
example,'  one  of  them,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  remitted  home  £120,  whereas  his 
accounts  due  wereabout  £1500.  As 
to  sales,  these  are  most  difiicnlt  to 
make.  Consumption  is  gradually 
and  rapidly  declining.  Retail  dealers 
in  the  country  towns  complidn  that 
the  farmers  no  longer  expend  the 
money  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
do,  when  visiting  markets ;  but  con- 
fine their  consumption  of  food  more 
and  more  to  the  products  raised  upon 


their  own  lands.  One  of  the  travd- 
lers  of  this  firm  journeys  through  the 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, in  which  for  many  years  an 
extensive  trade  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  curing  of  bacon  and  hams. 
This  trade  he  represents  as  now 
almost  extinct,  or  rapidly  becoming  so 
— the  parties  engaged  in  it  being  un- 
able to  compete  with  the  importers 
of  the  low-priced  hams  and  bacon  of 
America.  Of  this  class  are  the  far- 
mers of  the  country  which  owns  Sir 
James  Qraham  as  their  feudal  lord, 
and  of  whom  that  distinguished  states- 
man asserted,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address,  that  they  must  be  in  a  state 
of  plethoric  prosperity,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  never  had  his  rents  better  paid 
than  at  his  last  rent-day.  The  worthy 
baronet  forgot  to  say  that  ruit  is  the 
last  debt  tnat  a  tenant  farmer  will 
omit  to  pay,  the  landlord  having  a 
power  which  overrides  the  claims  of 
all  other  creditors.  If  he  could  have 
added  that  his  formers*  tradesmen's 
bills  had  been  equally  well  paid,  he 
would  have  impivted  some  informa- 
tion most  gratif^g  to  the  commu- 
nity. Neither  this  house,  nor  any 
other  that  I  have  conversed  with,  can 
see  any  termination  to  the  present 
declining  state  of  things.  It  is  becom- 
ing admitted,  amongst  the  circles 
with  which  their  travellers  mix,  that 
reductions  of  rent  are  wholly  unequal 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  present 
crisis. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  refer  to 
one  trade  in  Liverpool  which  is  most 
prosperous — in  fact,  the  only  pros- 
perous one.  This  is  the  trade  of  the 
merchants  engaged  in,  and  others 
connected  with,  the  emigration  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  to  seek  a  home 
in  foreign  lands.  The  following  are 
the  statistics  of  this  trade,  kindly  fur- 
nished me  by  a  gentleman  officially 
connected  with  the  shipping  of  emi- 
grants from  Liverpool : — 

Bbipi.  EoHgimiila. 

EmigraUoniiil847    .    514  .    128,447 

Do.         1848    .    519  .     124^22 

Do.         1849     .    565  .     146,162 

During  the  present  year  the  emi- 
gration has  been — 
Jannarj,       .        .      6943  Persons. 
Febmary,      .  8779      „ 

Mareh,  .  .    16,788'     „ 

Cabin  emigrants,    .        705      ^ 
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At  the  present  momentt  notwith- 
standing the  large  increase  in  the 
flliippiDg  —  principally  American  — 
provided  for  the  trade,  berths,  and 
these  at  very  high  prices,  are  most 
difScolt  to  be  got,  unless  detention 
is  submitted  to.  Moreover,  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  kind 
of  persons  emigrating.  Last  year, 
the  same  gentleman  informs  me,  four- 
fifths  of  the  parties  emigrating  con- 
sisted of  substantial  small  farmers 
from  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  and 
skilled  artisans  from  this  country. 
This  year,  a  very  superior  class  of 
£nglish  farmers  are  leaving  a  land 
which  no  longer  affords  them  a  living 
in  exchange  for  their  honest  industry. 
The  quays  of  Liverpool  daily  present 
a  scene,  which  few  thinkiog  men  can 
rejoice  in,  and  which  the  country  will 
have  to  regret.  The  aged  as  well  as 
the  mature,  mothers  with  infants  at 
the  breast,  and  stidwart  youths  and 
maidens,  going  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
to  select  that  particular  one  whose  de- 
parture from  our  shores  will  cut  for 
ever  their  connexion  with  the  country 
which  they  have  loved,  and  in  which 
they  leave  behind  the  graves  of 
their  fathers.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  upon  the  misery  there  must  be 
amidst  all  this  activity,  with  the  mo- 
men  tary  absence  of  regret  for  old  scenes, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  new  ones,  into 
which  these  poor  people  find  them- 
selves thrown.  Yet  we  cannot  but 
feel  satisfied  that  they  are  about  to 
be  bettered  in  condition  by  the  change. 

The  depression  complained  of,  as 
existing  in  Liverpool,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  classes  immediately 
connected  with  the  staple  commerce 
of  the  port,  but  pervades  all  classes 
of  the  community  without  exception. 
The  produce  of  half  a  world  is  stored 
in  the  warehouses  of  Liverpool,  or 
floating  in  her  magnificent  docks. 
The  capital  of  her  merchants  is  em- 
barked in  .every  cUme,  i^^  her 
shipping  crowds  every  foreign  port; 
yet  her  industrious  population  are 
plunged  in  suffering  and  embarrass- 
ment, and*  a  portion  of  them — her 
labouring  classes,  pressed  down  by 
the  influx  of  pauper  competition  from 
the  hordes  of  immigrants  from  ruined 
Ireland  —  are  continually  upon  the 
verge  of  actual  starvation.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  witness  the  shifts  to  which 
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tradesmen  are  compelled  to  resort, 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  meet 
engagements,  and  to  stave  off,  by 
saorinces  of  their  goods,  the  day  of 
ruin.  "Selling  off"  announcements, 
under  all  kinds  of  pretexts,  meet  the 
eye  iiyeveir  dhrection,  and  yet  tempt 
in  vam.  The  whole  community  ap- 
pear to  be  economising ;  and  tardily 
paid  bills,  and  reduced  expenditure 
in  the  comforts,  and  even  in  some  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  is  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  The  extent  to  which 
this  is  carried,  and  the  suffering  exist- 
ing amongst  the  middle  classes,  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
already  affected  the  incomes  of  many 
of  the  clergy  of  the  town,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  numbers  of  their  congre- 
gations and  the  yield  of  pew-rents. 
In  one  instance  which  has  been 
mentioned  to  me,  the  income  of  a 
clergyman,  universally  beloved,  has 
been  thus  cut  down  from  £600 
a- year,  to  little  more  than  half; 
and  this  is  far  from  bebg  a  solitary 
case. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is 
already  being  felt  in  a  strong  reaction, 
amongst  those  once  the  loudest  in  its 
advocacy,  against  the  system  of  Free 
Trade.  Doubts  are  freely  hazarded 
with  respect  to  the  soundness  of  a 
policy  which  has  produced  such  fruit ; 
and  the  question  is  upon  the  lips  of 
numbei-s, — **  Where  is  the  prosperity 
which  was  promised  to  us  ?  "  If  Mr 
Cobden  or  Sir  Bobert  Peel  were  to 
present  themselves  in  Liverpool  at 
the  present  moment,  they  would  have 
to  answer  this  question,  not  to  the 
uninquiring  crowds  who  would  have 
cheered  their  fallacies  three  years 
ago,  but  to  men  who  have  reflected 
deeply,  and  had  deep  cause  for  such 
reflection.  The  Riffht  Hon.  Baronet, 
in  particular,  would  perhaps  have  to 
reply  to  another  question,  and  to  go 
a  tittle  back  in  the  history  of  his  poli- 
tical life.  He  wonld  be  asked  not 
only,  Who  had  benefited  by  his 
Fite  Trade  measures  ?— a  diflicnlt  one 
enough  to  answer — ^but  what  class  of 
the  community  had  been  aggrandised 
by  his  cterremcy  measures  of  1819  and 
1844.  To  this  vital  subject  the  minds 
of  the  intelligent  mercantile  commu- 
nity of  Liverpool,  of  all  shades  of 
politics,  are  being  rapidly  directed. 
The  Free-trader  sees,  in  the  operation 
2q 
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of  oar  monetary  Ukws,  one  leadng 
flonrce  of  the  eidl  bronght  upon  the 
country  by  the  carrying  o«t  of  his 
fovoorite  mesenre.  He  ia  prepaorad 
to  acknowledge  that  Free  Trade  and 
a  Restricted  Currency-  ara  incompat- 
ible things.  And  the  mercantile  body 
of  aU  polideat  parties  atiU  rememb^ 
the  disaaters  of  1847  and  1848 ;  and 
the  insnlting  manner  in  which  thek 
prayer,  in  the  October  of  the  pre>* 
Tious  year,  for  relief  inm  the  an^ 
exampled  money  pressure,  which  was 
then  prostrating  the  most  extensire 
and  solvent  firms,  was  denied  by  a 
flippant  and  shaMow  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  although  at  that  moment 
the  nation  was  within  a  few  days  of 
bankruptcy.  These  things  are  not 
forgotten ;  and,  from  the  impresmons 
which  I  have  been  able  to  form,  from 
a  dose  examination  of  popular  opinios, 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the 
influential  comaranity  of  Liverpool 
throwing  politics  and  party  to  the 
winds,  and  unitiBg  their  efforts  to 
procure  a  relief  from  the  monstreus 
system  which  at  present  withers  and 
strangles  in  its  grasp  the  industry 
of  England — which  tempts  us  one 
day,  by  its  lavish  kiadness,  to  erect 
vast  structures  of  commercial  en- 
terprise and  usefulness ;  uad  the 
next  day  dashes  them  into  wrecks 
before  our  eyes,  to  be  scrambled 
for  by  greedy  extortioners  and  selfish 
nsurei-s. 

It  is  the  fear  of  this  power  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  is  at  the  present 
moment  paralysing  the  enterprise  of 
the  commercial  communities,  which 
would  otherwise  have  succeeded  in 
neutralising  a  portion  at  least,  but 
certainly  only  a  portion,  of  the  ruin- 
ous effects  of  Free  Trade.  A  few 
years  ago,  no  commmiity  embarked 
more  largely  in  those  railway  invest- 
ments, so  strongly  recommended  to 
them  by  the  fosterer  of  the  system,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  than  the  mercantile 
people  of  Liverpool.  The  extent  to 
which  such  investments  were  encou- 
raged by  the  lavish  offer  of  banking 
facilities  to  merchants  and  others, 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that 
the  Directors  of  one  Liverpool  Bank 
were,  a  few  weeks  ago,  compelled  to 
JM^knowledge  to  their  shareholders, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  their  sub- 
Mcibed  capital  was  advaiced  upon 


raOway  stoA;  mA  that  thoR*  Se^, 
amounting  to  £100,000,  hsd  emtirelT 
di6a{q[)eared.     Thm  spedeo  of  wmesm- 
ritf   ia   now,   by  the  caatim    with 
which  capitalista  act,  rmiiered  totally 
una/vailafele  for  the  purpose  of  raleaig 
money,  when  rehired  for  legitiiBsie 
eonxnerdal    purposes.     Hemse     the 
timid  apprehensien  with  wliieh  Hiea, 
thuff  situated,  regani  the  accuiula- 
tioB  of  stocks  of  produce,  for  whkh 
no  remunerative  mariMt  at  pteeeat 
offers  itself;  and  the  coaaumptioii  of 
whidi  is  so  obviously  on  the  deeiiBe. 
Hence  also  the  pressor  to  sell,  when 
they  see  cargo  after  cargo  poaria^  ia 
to  angmeat  those  stocks ;  the  aawil- 
lingness  to  part  with  ftmda,  for  which 
the  shopkeeper  and   the  tra^csmaa 
are  eagerly  longing,  to  enabto  them 
to  sustain  their  tottering  credit ;  and 
that  total  suspension  of  ail  internal 
enterprise  aad  improyement,   which 
is  driving  so  many  tboasaads  of  oar 
skilled  workmen  to  other  coaotries, 
and  the  labourer  to   that   desolate 
resort  for  the  yery  poor — the  Union 
Workhouse.   To  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  a  Free  Trade,  invotving  the  hold- 
ing of  large  stocks  of  produce  aad 
extended  operations  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, with  a  currency  artificially  re- 
stricted  by   the   last  Banking  Act 
of   Sir   Robert   Peel,    aad    further 
restricted  by  the  caution  with  which 
bankers  are   now   eenduetiag   tkeh 
business,    since   the    severe   warn- 
ing inflicted  upon  them  is  1847,  is 
attributable  not  only  the  commercial 
depression  already  noticed,  but  also 
that  fearful  sacrifice  of  realised  capi- 
tal, which  has  taken  plaoe  from  the 
deetine  in  the  saleable  value  of  ndi- 
way  shares,  and  which,  in  Liverpool 
alone,  has  rradered  hundreds  of  enoe 
wealthy    men    comparatively    poor 
ones,    and   brought   many,    ia  the 
decline  of  their  &ys,  to  a  conation 
lower  than  that  even  ia  which  they 
began  the  world. 

Such  is  the  condition  generally  of 
the  mercantile  commani^  of  Liver- 
pool—that port  of  aH  others  in  the 
kingdom  which  was  most  largely  to 
be  benefited  by  the  advent  of  the 
Free-trade  system.  From  the  apex  to 
the  base  of  the  social  fhbric  aU  ism* 
certafaity,  fear,  and  sufiMng,  too  m- 
tense  any  longer  to  be  conoeaM  froi^ 
the  most  sap^Malohserrer;  aad  the 
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crisis  liflB  not  yet  beeik  readiecL   The  Hi^ ;  boft  (that  the  amount  of  akiti  and 

reaction  has  siiU  to  come  from  the  labonr  emplojed  in  k  is  e^al  to  that 

maauf^tming^  districts,  whidit  up  to  expended  upon  goods  consumed  in  the 

vithin  the  past  few  m(mths,  in  the  home  market  is  not  tnie.    In  order  to 

enjoyment  oi  a  Hkoderate  amount  of  arrive  at  an  idea  of  the  reiative  value 

activity,  caased  by  a  temporary  re-  of  the  two  trades,  it  will  be  necessary 

vival  of  the  export  demand,  are  only  ibr  me  to  brmg  before  the  reader  a 

now  begumiBg  to  feel  the  results  of  fow  figures  and  audiorities.    In  the 

the  system  which,  ia  their  selfishnessy  excdlent  Cammereicd  Olanee^  compiled 

they  invented  for  their  own  agrandise-  for  many  years  by  the  late  Mr  John 

rnent,  at  the  expense  of  the  indostry  Bnm  of  Mancheetor,  and  now  con- 

of  the  whole  empire.  tinned  by  his  son,  the  ic^owing  state- 

The  avowed  ol^ect  of  theFree-trader  meat  was  given,  as  the  mode  in  which 

wastostimnlatetheexporttradeincot-  tiie  cotton  spun  is  1845  was  disposed 

ton  goods,which  it  was  alw^B  boasted  of.    i  take  that  yearns  being  one  of 

was  the  BMSt  valuable  to  the  numu-  great  prosperity  in  tlie  home  market, 

factnrer.    So  far  as  regards  the  qnan-  and  as  showing  the  state  of  thiaas  an- 

tity  of  the  raw  material  consumed  for  tecedent  to  the  introdnctioA  ot  free 

the  export  trade,  this  is  an  undispnted  trade  in  com. 

Siatehentof  ths  Cotton  Spun  in  England  and  Scotulnd  in  1845^  and  ov  tb£ 

<^UANTITY  OF  YaBN  PRODUCED^  SHOWING  ALSO  BOW  THE  QUANTITY  STUN  IN  ENGLAND 
WAS  DISPOSED  OF. 

Lbs. 

Total  cotton  consumed,  in  lbs.,         .......        555^27,283 

Allowed  for  loss  in  spinning,  1]  oz.  per  lb., 60,760,796 

Totol  yam  prodnotd  in  England  uaA  Scotland,        ....        494^766,487 
Dedneti^on  in  Scotland  ia  1845, 27,737^22 

Total  spun  in  England  ia  1845, 467,029,465 

Lbs. 
Exported  in  yara  during  the  year,        ....        131,937,935 

Do.      in  thread   '    do., 2,567,705 

Do.      In  mannflictured  cotton  goods,  .        302,360,687 

Eatimated  quantity  of  yam  sent  to  SootUmd  and  Ireland,        10,734,859 
Exported  in  mixed  mannfeetutes,  consumed  fn  cotton  hand- 
iag,  heakb,  candle  and  lamp  wick,  waddings,  socks, 
ealeador  howls,  paper,  umbr^as,  hats^  and  loss  in  mann- 

CMturing  goods, 31,656,230 

Balaoce  left  for  home  consomption  and  stock,  1st  Jairaary 

1846, 87,773,049 

467,029,465 


I  haye  the  most  perfect  confidence 
in  the  correctness  of  Mr  Bum's  cal- 
culations,  bemg  penonally  acquainted 
with  that  gentleman,  and  knowing  the 
excelient  sources  from  which  he  de- 
rires  Ms  information,  and  the  care 
whidi  he  deTotes  to  the  accaracj  of 
all  his  facts.  The  result  to  which  the 
aboTO  statement  leads  is^  that  the  con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton  in  goods  sold 
in  omr  home  markets  is  18*36  per  cent 
only,  upon  the  total  quantity  of  yam 
spun  in  En^^d.  This,  a  superficial 
observer  inU  say,  is  a  yery  trivial 
qaantity  for  our  boasted  home  oon- 
sumptiim.  Let  us  see,  however,  in 
what  stage  of  mannfnctnre,  and  in 
what  d^oiptien  of  goods,  the  cotton 


taken  off  by  foreign  mnkets  princi- 
pal^ consists,  in  tiie  first  place, 
131,d»7,935  lb.,  or  28  per  cent  of  the 
total  cotton  spun,  was  exported,  as 
shewn  in  the  table  above,  in  the  shape 
of' yam,  an  article  but  one  remove 
frtnn  the  raw  material,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  which  employs  machinery 
principally,  and  leaves  <Mily  a  small 
margin  ef  profit  to  the  coontry.  With 
respect  to  the  descriptiott  of  goods,  in 
the  mamifiscture  of  which  for  the 
foreign  mailiet  the  remainder  of  the  raw 
materiid  is  consumed,  littie  difficulty 
is  felt  by  persons  acqnainted  practi- 
cally with  the  subject.  Mr  M'Cnl- 
loch,  in  his  Dktkmtay  of  Cmmnerce^ 
page  45d  of  the  editioa  of  1847^the 
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latest  I  hare  before  me— remarks  upon 
the  facts  as  striking,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  onr  ma- 
chinerj,  and  this  branch  tbns  bein^ 
one  in  which  we  most  greatly  excel 
onr  foreign  rivals,  the  proportion  of 
fine  to  coarse  yarns  spnn  has  materi- 
ally decreased ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
actnid  quantity  of  fine  yams  has  de- 
creased, whilst  the  total  consumption  of 
cotton  has  quadrupled  during  the  last 
twenty-five  y^ars.  That  the  quantity 
has  decreased  to  this  extreme  extent 
may  well  be  doubted,  although  the 
cheapening  which  has  taken  place  in 
silk  and  other  fabrics  during  this  pe- 
riod has,  we  know,  to  a  great  extent 
caused  the  disuse,  for  home  consump- 
tion,   of  many  once   highly  prized 
articles  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
We  may  accept,  however,  the  admis- 
sion of  Mr   M^Culloch,  as   beaiing 
upon  the  quality  of  those  goods  which 
are  taken  off  by  the  foreign  trade,  and 
of  which  the  great  increase  in  the 
manufacture  must  consist.  These  are, 
confessedly,  the  coarse,  heavy  fabrics, 
into  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
minimum  amount  of  skill  and  labour 
enters.  We  approach  then,  from  this 
point,  to  a  view  of  the  comparative 
value  to  the  country  of  the  home  and 
the  export  trade  in  cotton  goods.    In 
the  same  work,  Mr  M^Culloch  esti- 
mates the  total  annual  value  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  the  kingdom 
at    £36,000,000    sterling,   of  which 
£10,000,000  is  put  down  for  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material,  £17,000,000  for 
wages,  and  £9,000,000  for   profits, 
wages  of  superintendence,  and  cost  of 
machinery,  coals,  &c.    I  am  a  little 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  calcula- 
tion is  underdrawn,  the  leaning  of 
the  author  being  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  export  trade,  the 
declared  value  of  which  In  1845  was 
£26,119,281,  leaving  a  little  under 
£10,000,000     as     the    consumption 
of  the  home  market,  or  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  consumption  of  the  fo- 
reign.   In  estimating  the  yalue  to  the 
country,  however,  of  the  home  trade, 
we  have  a  right  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  the  great  com- 
ponent material  of  the  ^>ods  which 
we  consume  at  home  consists  of  la- 
bour ;  for,  whilst  the  proportion  of  the 
raw  material  consumed  in  the  home 
trade  was  little  over  one-fifth  of  that 


[Majr, 


consumed  in  the  foreign,  the  ralne  of 
the  goods  was  two-fifths. 

Admitting,  however,  Mr  M'Cul* 
loch*8  version  of  the  case  to  be  correct, 
but  at  the  same  time  bearing  in  mind 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  somewhat  pre- 
judiced authority,  let  us  apply  the 
figures  given  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  manufacturing  interest.  The 
average  quantity  of  cotton  taken 
weekly  from  Liverpool  for  consumers* 
use,  was,  from  1st  of  January  to  12th 
of  April  1849,  29,475  bales.  It  has 
been  this  year,  up  to  the  same  date, 
23,176  bales—a  falling  off  of  6299 
bales  weekly,  or  a  little  above  a  fifth  of 
the  preceding  year's  importations.  Per- 
haps aportion  of  this  decUne  in  apparent 
consumption  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  stock  in  the  hands  of 
spinners  has,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
been  allowed  by  them  to  become  ex- 
hausted, through  their  unwillingness 
to  pay  the  advanced  prices  recently 
demanded  for  the  raw  material.  With 
respect  to  the  prudence  "of  this  policy, 
and  its  probable  effect  in  stUl  fur- 
ther increasing  the  embarrassment  of 
affairs,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  by 
•and  by ;  at  present,  the  question  which 
presses  is—In  what  market  has  this 
decreased  consumption  occurred?  The 
answer  must  be— In  that  market  which 
pays  for  the  greatest  amount  of  labour 
expended  upon  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods->in  the  home  market. 
I  have  not  within  my  reach  the  most 
authentic  record  of  the  Cotton  Trade, 
for  the  period  up  to  which  I  should 
desire  to  extend  my  inquiries — viz.. 
Burn's  Commercial  Glance^  which  is 
only  made  up  half  yearly.  I  have, 
however,  before  me  this  gentleman's 
MontJihf  Colonial  Circ^ar^  dated 
March  the  18th,  in  which  I  observe  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  exports 
of  plain  calicoes,  printed  and  dyed 
calicoes,  and  cotton  yam  to  the  fol- 
lowing markets,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
for  the  first  two  months  of  the  present 
year :— Calcutta,  Bombay  (increase  in 
printed  and  dyed  and  in  yam,  and 
small  decrease  in  plain  only)  ;  Mad- 
ras (considerable  increase  in  plain  and 
Srinted  and  dyed,  and  small  decrease 
1  yam);  Singapore  and  Manilla 
(small  decrease  in  printed  and  dyed 
and  in  vara  only^  ;  Batavia  (large  in- 
crease in  all  kinas) ;  Hong  Kong  and 
Canton  Qwr^  increase  in  plain,  and 
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small  decline  in  printed);  Shanghae 
(trade  removed  to  other  Chinese  ports 
in  which  there  is  a  large  increase) : 
Australian  Colonies  (increase  in  ail 
kinds) ;  Mauritius  (stationary) ;  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (increase in  all);  Coast 
of  Africa  (decline  in  all) ;  Jamaica 
(decrease  in  plain  and  increase  in 
printed)  ;  Honduras  (increase) ;  other 
West  Indian  ports  (decrease)  ;  Cuba 
and  St  Thomas  (both  increase); 
French  West  Indies  (increase  in 
printed  and  small  decline  in  plain) ; 
Brazils  (laree  increase);  Chili  and 
Peru  (larjge  decrease) ;  Colombia  (de- 
crease) ;  River  Plata  (considerable 
decrease)  ;  Mexico  (increase  in  plain, 
and  decrease  in  printed) ;  British 
North  America  (season  for  shipments 
not  commenced)  ;  and  United  States 
(increase  in  both  printed  and  plain, 
and  a  large  business  done,  the  ship- 
ments for  the  two  months  being  up- 
wards of  half  of  the  entire  quantity 
exported  in  1849.)  Compared  with 
the  average  of  the  same  period  of  the 
preceding  three  years,  there  is  an  in- 
crease to  nearly  every  market.  With 
respect  to  the  shipments  to  European 
markets,  I  cannot  speak  with  precision 
as  to  quantities,  from  the  circumstance, 
which  I  have  named,  of  the  accounts 
not  having  been  yet  made  up.  From 
the  monthly  retura  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  however,  it  appears  that  a 
general  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
declared  value  of  cotton  manufactures 
to  all  markets,  the  amount  being  in 
1850,  £3,264,350  for  the  two  months, 
against  £2,837,300  last  vear.  There 
is  a  very  trifling  decline  In  the  export 
of  yams.  From  my  own  observation, 
I  should  augur  that  the  increase  has 
extended  over  March,  to  the  United 
States  and  the  markets  of  the  Pacific 
especially— an  unusual  stimulus  hav- 
ing been  given  to  the  consumption  of 
these  markets  by  the  Califomian  disco- 
veries. By  the  bye,  I  ought  to  men- 
tion, in  connexion  with  the  increase 
in  the  declared  value  of  our  exports 
this  year,  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, the  value  of  goods  exported  will 
be  rated  higher  than  last  year.  To 
some  extent,  however,  the  severe 
winter  of  this  year  preventing  the 
early  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  com- 
pared with  the  mild  season  last  year, 


may  be  a  set-off.  The  Mediter- 
ranean trade,  and  the  operations  of 
the  Greek  houses,  have  also  been 
limited  by  our  petty  quarrel  in  this 
part  of  Europe. 

Assiiminff,  however,  the  actual 
quantity  of  cotton  consumed  by  the 
Export  Trade  to  have  been  equal  to 
that  consumed  last  year  up  to  this 
period,  and  allowing  for  40,000  bales, 
alleged  by  spinners  to  have  been 
drawn  from  their  own  stocks  instead 
of  the  Liverpool  market,  there  will 
remain  a  d^dency^  as  compared  with 
last  year^  of  5000  bales  per  week,  or 
70,000  bales^  in  the  consumption  of  the 
raw  material  manufactured  into  goods 
for  the  Home  market.  When  it  is 
considered  that  these  goods  consist  of 
the  finer  fabrics,  in  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  labour  is  employed,  and 
upon  which  the  largest  percentage  of 
profit  is  realised,  whilst  those  con- 
sumed in  the  foreign  markets  are  sold 
at  the  lowest  margin  of  profit,  and 
when  exported  frequently  result  in 
heavy  losses  to  the  shipper,  the  extent 
of  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  manufac- 
turing community,  in  their  mad  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  which  has  destroyed 
the  Home  market,  may  readily  be 
seen. 

The  correctness  of  these  calcula- 
tions has  been  borne  out  by  the 
ffeneral  character  of  the  Home  Trade 
during  the  past  four  months,  in  which 
stagnation,  and  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishing sales  to  consumers  and  re- 
tailers throughout  the  country,  early 
manifested  themselves.  In  the  month 
of  January,  strong  hopes  were  enter- 
tained, by  the  majority  of  the  houses 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, that  the  worst  of  the  embarrass- 
ment which  had  so  long  hung  over  the 
cotton  manufacturing  districts  had 
passed  over;  and  that  a  wholesome 
and  active  trade  was  before  them. 
The  circulars  of  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, and  the  reports  given  week  by 
week  in  the  local  journals  published 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  re- 
sumed their  gloomy  statements ;  and 
the  home  demand,  it  became  clear, 
had  returned  to  its  previous  lethargic 
state.  From  communications  entered 
into  with  some  of  the  country 
houses,  I  have  derived  intelligence 
xespecting  the  result  of  their  opera- 
tions, almost  precisely  similai'  to  those 
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sent  borne  by  the  repreeentatives  of 
prodaoe  honses  is  giTen  Above.  The 
ooantrj  buyers  who  coae  to  the  mar- 
ket display  an  entire  want  of  their 
accnstomed  spirit,  and  boy  sparingly 
an  inferior  daat  of  goods  to  those 
which  they  have  been,  in  fomer 
years,  in  the  habit  of  consuming.  The 
univerBal  complaint  of  these  parties, 
and  of  commercial  travellers  engaged 
in  the  Hone  Trade,  is  of  declining 
oonsomption  and  ill-paid  accoonts, 
especially  throughout  the  purely  agri- 
ooltural  diatricU.  One  droomstance 
has  tended  in  eome  measure  to  pro- 
vent  the  trade  beoomiag  absolutely 
ruinous — ^via..,  the  fact  that  cotton 
fabrics  are  now  resorted  to  by  many 
classes  from  motives  of  economy.  The 
farmer's  and  the  tradesman's  wife  and 
daughters  make  a  fashioo  of  neoesnty, 
and  substitute  printed  cotton  dresses 
for  more  expensive  articles.  A  cotton 
shirt  supplies  moderatdy  well  the 
place  of  a  linen  one.  Articles  of  ele- 
gance and  luxury,  however,  even  of 
this  material,  are  complained  of  as 
most  difficult  of  sale.  In  some  of  the 
large  towns,  a  few  houses  are  doing  a 
£&ir  bnsmess  in  heavy  fabrics,  such  as 
fustians,  moleridns,  and  other  artides 
worn  by  the  artisans  and  other  wonk- 
ing  classes ;  and  in  some  fancy  goods 
of  the  same  description  for  the  middle 
dasses.  This  fact,  however,  is  in  a 
great  measure  an  exemplar  of  the  de- 
dining  condition  of  the  conntiy  gene- 
rally, the  artides  in  question  being 
worn,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  more  costly  woollen 
fabrics.  Moreover,  no  profit  accraes 
to  the  manufacturer  from  these  goods, 
thdr  production  at  existing  nttes  of 
the  raw  material  bdng,  on  the  con- 
trary, attended  with  absolute  loss. 

The  retail  trade  in  the  manufaotmr- 
ing  towns  themselves,  represented  as 
bdng  in  such  a  satisfactory  condition, 
is  anything  but  good,  a  condderable 
portion  of  the  population  bdng  em- 
ployed only  two  or  three  days  in  the 
week,  and  the  whole  having  been  com- 
pelled durifig  the  past  two  or  three 
years  to  submit  to  reduction  of  wages, 
as  the  price  of  their  boasted  boon  of 
Free  Trade.  This  is  particilarly  the 
ease  in  the  districts  of  Rochdale, 
(John  Bright*s  district^  Heywood, 
Bury,  Middleton,  &c.  The  effect  of 
preceding  years'  short-time  workmg 


is  still  severdy  ftlt,  last  year  hawis^ 
been  the  only  one  since  1846 — ^wli«n 
we  had  the  boasted  measure  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  ''  heavy  blow 
and  great  dtsconrageoMot"  was  in- 
flicted upon  British  agricakoro  nnd 
our  sugar-growing  cok)iNe6— €hai  tbe 
mannfactaring  popalntioB  have  boen 
fally  employed. 

Such  bdng  the  acknowledged  con- 
dition of  the  borne  maitet  for  maan- 
ftwtnred  goods,  the  question  natoraly 
presents  itseU^— what  has  been  the  re- 
sult, so  fur  as  profit  is  concerned,  oT 
the  operations  generally  of  the  mmnu- 
£Mtnring  community  during  the  past 
fonr  months  ?    In  fioply  io  this  qnes- 
tien,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  prove  tlmt 
thus  far,  in  the  present  jpear,  they  hsFS 
been   the   reverse  of  rennmefative. 
The  following  extract  from  the  circu- 
lar of  Messrs  M'Nair,  Greenhow,  and 
Irving,  of  Manchester — one  of  the  best 
publi^ed,  altliough  putting  rather  the 
best  face  i^xm  things— dated  the  3l8t 
of  December  last  year,  will  show  Ae 
prospects  with  which  manufacturers 
entered  upon  the  present  year : — 

"  Manchsstkr,  Dec  3i«  1849. 

"  Exactly  twdve  months  ago  we  repve- 
sented  the  transaetionfl  of  the  olotn^ 
month  a8  haTing  been  almost  un|ireoe- 
dented  in  extent^  considering  the  season 
of  the  year;  and  to-day  we  are  hap^y  to 
hare  in  our  power  to  communicate  a 
pretty  similar  statement  with  regard  to 
the  present  month,  repeating  what  we 
haTe  often  remarked,  that  December  in 
ordnary  years  is  generally  narked  by 
dolnees  and  inactirity. 

"The  position  of  the  market,  as  indi- 
cated in  our  last  (monthly)  circolar,  con- 
tinned  for  about  ten  days  afterwards 
gradually  acquiring  greater  force  and  de- 
pression, and  accompanied  with  a  decline 
in  the  value  of  many  descriptions  of 
doth  and  twist.  At  that  period,  from  a 
very  preralent  belief  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  year  would  be  characte- 
rised by  improvement,  an  active  and  vigo- 
rous demand  for  export  and  the  hmne 
trade  ensued,  which  has,  notwithstanding 
the  inteiTuption  of  the  holiday  season, 
continued  up  to  the  present  time,  render- 
ing the  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  light  goods, 
as  well  as  of  some  numbers  of  mule  twist, 
exceedingly  light,  and  placing  many 
manufacturers  and  spinners  under  con- 
tract for  some  time  hence.^ 

Another  authority,  Messrs  Hollins- 
head,  Tetley,  &  Co^  an  okj-establitbed 
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cotton  firm  of  Liverpool,  who  gre 
generaUy  in  the  poasessioQ  of  the  best 
iDformation,  reraarked  apon  the  pro- 
spects of  the  district  in  their  drcolar 
of  the  first  of  Jannaiy  as  follows  : — 

^  Prospeots  far  the  general  trade  of  the 
oetmtry,  at  leaat  as  regards  the  pnncipal 
articles  of  export,  moreparticalaiiy  oettoa 
fkbrics,  were  periiape  never  mere  preout- 
iag ;  and  it  is  eTklent  thai  the  late  dts- 
terbing  caassB,  poUtioal  and  seoial,  ia 
Europe  and  India,  with  the  effeote  pro- 
duced apon  other  countries,  reducing  the 
consumption  of  cotton  to  22,230  weekly 
uil847,aiKi  27.602  in  1148,  (prerieusly 
upwards  of  30,000  bales  weekly,)  created 
a  Taonom  which  has  fiei  been  fiUed  up  by 
the  inoceased  coasumption  ef  30,512  bales 
weekly  m  the  present  year ;  indeed  it 
would  seem  tiiat  this  lai^  qnaatity  (and 
it  has  been  proportionately  grea*  in  etlMr 
cotton  manufacturing  countries)  has  only 
been  sufficient  to  supply  the  increasing 
wanta  «f  the  world,  as  we  no  longer  hear 
of  glutted  markets,  bnt  4lhe  report  is  of 
light  stocks  almost  everywhere.  And 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  low 
price  of  all  articles  of  food,  corn  particu- 
larly, (a  questionable  advantage,  perhaps^ 
when  unnaturally  low^  if  the  home  mar- 
ket is  to  be  considered  of  any  value,)  the 
great  abundance  of  money,  its  low  value, 
not  exceeding,  perhaps,  24  per  cent  per 
annum  in  the  London  market,  with  a 
larger  amount  of  gold,  &;c.  (£17,000,000) 
in  the  Bank  of  England  than  was  ever 
known  before,  it  is  evident  that  a  great 
atimttlas  auty  be  given  to  the  trade  of  the 
ODuntry,  and  that  with  the  disfavour 
shown  to  railway  property  it  is  most 
likely  the  usual  effects  will  follow — w\z^ 
extensive  speculation  and  greatly  en- 
hanced prices  of  all  articles  of  import^ 
and  of  cotton  in  particular.** 

The  whole  of  the  trade  oircDlm, 
indaed,  both  from  Liverpool  and  Man- 
•chesier  henaes,  expreeeed  similar 
Tiewa  with  reapect  to  the  proapeots  of 
the  preaeat  year;  and  seemed  to  expect 
«a  joorease  in  the  aggregate  raaiw- 
fikotares  of  the  ooan  try.  in  reviewing 
the  aotaal  state  of  thbigs  whidi  has 
taken  plaoe,  I  wonM  direot  yoiH'  at- 
tendon  parfitcnlarly  to  the  faot  of  apia- 
ners  and  mamifactnrers  being  ^^  under 
contract"  at  this  period,  as  stated  in  the 
firstdroBlar  from  which  I  have  qaotod. 
Such  ceatrmctB  coold  only  have  been 
eotered  npom,  oooaistentiy  with  pm- 
deaoe  at  least,  ia  the  antidpatioa  of 
a  ooatiananoe  of  the  then  existing 
jpricea  of  the  raw  material,  or  upon 
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the  asaoranoe  of  a  stock  already  in 
haad.  To  a  ooasiderable  extent  spin- 
ners did  hold  stock  snfiicie&t  for  the 
folfilmeot,  profitaUy,  of  a  portion  of 
their  contracts,  as  is  shown  by  the  cir- 
cnmetance  that  they  have,  since  the 
oommeaceiBeot  of  the  year,  worked  vp 
about  40,000  bales  of  cotton  more 
than  they  have  drawn  from  the  Liver- 
pool market.  That  ia  ihc  ou^jodty  of 
cases,  however,  the  stocks  held  were 
only  snfficieiit  to  complete  a  portion 
of  the  contracts  entered  into  is  a  fact 
whidi  is  qoite  beyond  dispute;  and 
these  parties  have  consequently  been 
driven  into  the  market  to  purchase 
tike  raw  material  at  the  ruling  prices  of 
the  day.  Li  order  to  ascertain  their 
(KMitioa,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace 
the  relative  prices  of  cotton  and  «f 
goods  daring  the  interval  between 
JOeoember  1849  and  the  present  time. 
Up  to  the  commencement  of  that 
oionth,  the  prices  ef  the  raw  material 
had  been  gradually  rising;  and  the 
almost  universal  complaint  of  spinsecs 
and  manafactorers  had  been  of  the 
uawilUiigness  of  bnyem  to  pay  a  pra- 
portionate  advance  upon  goods. 
Thus,  on  the  1st  of  June  last  year,  the 
prhse  of  fair  bowed  cotton  was  4Jd. 
per  H).,  from  which  it  advanced  gra- 
dually, owing  to  reports  of  a  short 
yield  of  the  crop  in  America,  until  on 
the  1st  of  January  this  year  it  stood  at 
6}d.,  being  an  advance  of  2^d.  per  lb. 
The  price  of  best  seconds  water  twist. 
No.  20  was  on  the  let  of  June  €|d.« 
and  on  the  1st  of  Janaary  8^.  The 
prioe  of  beet  second  male.  No.  40, 
was  at  the  same  dates  respectively 
8Jd.  and  lOJd.  We  had  therefore- 
Advance  upon  cotton,  .  2id.perlb. 
Do.  upon  yam.  No.  20,  l^d.  t. 
Do.      uponyam^No.  40j2d.      ^ 

This  was  obviously  a  losing  trade ; 
and  it  is  acknowledged  that,  during 
the  whole  of  this  period  basiaess  was 
only  ^ofitaUy  carried  on  by  the  ftr- 
^naate  few  who  bad  laid  in  stocks  at 
the  low  prices.  On  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary the  highest  price  was  attained, 
fair  bowed  cotton  being  quoted  at  6}d., 
with  No.  20  yam  at  {^d.,  and  No.  40 
at  ll^d. — being  an  advance  of  ^  on 
the  raw  material  |d.  on  the  No.  20 
yam,andJd.onNo.40.  To  counteract 
the  upward  tendency  of  the  markai,  a 
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resort  to  the  working  of  short  time 
was  resolved  npon,  prmcipaUj  by  the 
spinners  of  coarse  nnmbers ;  and  the 
coosamption  was  thos  materially  re- 
ddced,  spinners  and  manafactnrers 
drawing  upon  theur  stocks  on  hand, 
and  thus  keeping  oat  of  the  markets 
for  the  raw  material.  A  gradual  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  cotton  was  the  re- 
sult— goods,  howerer,  sharing  in  the 
depression ;  and  on  the  1st  of  April 
fair  bowed  was  qaoted  at  6jd.,  or  f  d. 
per  lb.  lower  than  in  February.  ]No. 
20  yam,  the  stocks  having  been 
reduced  by  short-time  working,  had 
declined  only  ^  per  lb  ;  No.  40,  how- 
ever, had  fallen  to  the  same  extent  as 
cotton.  There  was  therefore  no 
increase  of  prosperity  brought  about 
thus  for  by  the  short-time  movement, 
the  price  of  goods  remaining  at  the 
same  unsatisfkctory  point  as  compared 
with  the  raw  material. 

At  this  date,  Messrs  Robert  B^- 
bour  and  Brother  of  Manch^ter,  in 
their  monthly  circular,  speak  as  fol- 
lows with  respect  to  the  general  trade 
of  the  cotton  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts:— 

•*  We  have  to  report  a  very  dull  and 
nnsatisfiietory  state  of  business  in  this 
district  daring  the  month.  There  has 
been  a  gradual  decline  in  prices  Tarying 
Arom  21  to  7^  per  cent,  so  that  some 
kinds  of  goods  can  now  be  bought  fully 
10  to  12  per  cent  under  the  rates  which 
were  demanded  in  January.  These  re- 
duced quotations  have  induced  some  par- 
ties to  enter  the  market,  but  still  the 
demand  has  been  much  under  the  arerage 
of  what  is  usually  experienced  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  working  of 
'  short  time'  is  now  generally  adopted 
by  the  producers  of  coarse  yam  and  heavy 
goods,  and  several  large  mills  continue 
closed.  The  drooping  tendency  of  some 
descriptions  of  the  finer  fabrics  has  been 
slightly  counteracted  during  the  last  week 
by  more  farourable  intelligence  from  Cal- 
cutta and  China  ;  still,  howcTer,  our  mar- 
ket is  unsteady,  and  it  is  more  than 
usually  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  fbture  course  of  prices. 

**  In  the  goods  market  a  general  quiet- 
ness has  prevailed  throughout  the  month, 
buyers  acting  with  extreme  caution,  pur- 
chasing only  in  small  parcels  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  more  pressing  wants :  prices, 
consequently,  hare  been  irregular,  and 
some  considerable  sales  have  been  made 
by  needy  manufacturers  at  very  low 
rates." 


The  dnlness  here  spoken  of  Is  par- 
ticularly observable  in  the  staple  arti- 
cles consumed  by  the  home  triMie. 
Messrs  Barbour  and  Brother  rtate 
that-- 

*  86-inch  shirtings  Iiave  participated  m 
the  general  depression,  and  stocks  mre- 
beginning  to  accumulate.  66-reeds,  7} 
lb.,  have  receded  in  value  6d.  to  9d.  per 
piece,  hariog  been  sold  in  Febrauy  st  Sc 
to  8s.  4^d.,  whilst  now  they  are  worth 
only  7s.  6d.  to  7s.  9d. 

Again  :— 

<<  Domestics  T  doths  and  stoot  loog^ 
cloths  continue  neglected,  notwithttaad- 
ing  the  curtailed  production,  and  can  bow 
be  bought  on  easier  terms.  Average  qua- 
lities of  domestics  have  been  sold  at  Bd, 
per  lb.,  which  is  by  no  means  remnneTm^ 
tive  to  the  maker." 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
circular  is  very  decisive  as  to  the  com- 
paratively profitless  nature  of  the  ma- 
nufacture : — 

**  Cotton  has  now  declined  about  Id. 
per  lb.  during  the  last  three  months.  It  is 
still,  however,  much  higher  than  is  war- 
ranted by  the  prices  which  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  manufactured  article.  In- 
deed, <U  ieteral  ptriodM  durimg  tkt  Uut 
few  fears,  pricet  of  yarns  and  goods  kare 
been  quite  as  high  as  those  mow  eurremt, 
with  cotton  at  Id,  to  2d.  per  lb,  lower  tkan 
at  present.** 

Since  the  date  of  the  drcular  con- 
taining these  gloomy  accounts,  an 
important  change  has  taken  i^cet 
and  the  tide  has  set  in  strongly 
against  the  manufacturing  commu- 
nity. Immediately  subsequent  to  its 
publication,  the  arrival  of  the  Ame- 
rican maiUsteamer  brought  news  con- 
firmatory of  the  anticipations  of  a 
short  crop  of  cotton,  and  prioes  im- 
mediately advanced,  leaving  the  spin- 
ners and  manufacturers  to  recruit  their 
exhausted  stocks  at  a  further  loss,  as 
compared  with  the  prices  of  goods. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  the  receipts  of 
cotton  at  the  ports  of  America  were 
shown  to  be  310,000  bales  less  than 
at  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year ;  whilst  the  stock  computed  to  be 
held  in  Liverpool  was  511,000  bales, 
as  compared  with  447,300  bales  held  at 
the  same  date  in  1849,  or  only  63,700 
bales  more  than  last  year,  although 
spinners  had  decreased  their  consump- 
tion by  6300  bales  per  week,  and  takea 
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40,000  bales  from  their  own  stocks. 
The  total  crop  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  estimated  m  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  at  from  2,260,000 
to  2,800,000  bales,  was  only  esti- 
mated in  the  advices  by  the  steamer 
at  2,100,000  bales. 

I  fear  that,  to  some  readers,  these 
statistics  may  be  rather  tedious. 
They  are  necessary,  however,  to 
eaable  ns  fnlly  to  nnderstund  the  po- 
sition in  which  this  important  branch 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  country, 
and  the  large  population  dependent 
upon  it,  have  been  placed  by  the  in- 
telligence brought  by  another  later 
mail  from  the  United  States,  which 
anived  in  the  Mersey  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  ult  I  have  stoted  that 
the  estimates  formed  of  the  probable 
crop  in  America,  at  the  beginning  of 
-the  year,  varied  from  2,260,000  to 
2,800,000  bales.  These  had  been 
reduced,  up  to  the  arrival  of  the 
steams*  in  the  first  week  of  April,  to 
2,100,000  bales.  With  this  progres- 
sive decline  going  on  in  the  amount  of 
the  crop,  as  estmiated  by  competent 
judges  upon  the  spot,  and  with  the 
fact  of  decreased  receipts  at  the  Ame- 
rican ports  before  their  eyes,  the  spin- 
ners of  this  country  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  resolutely  refused  to  give 
credit  to  the  representations  made  to 
them,  and  kept  further  exhausting 
their  stocks  on  hand,  or  buying  only 
to  supply  theur  immediate  wants.  The 
arrival  of  the  Niagara,  however,  has 
put  the  question  at  rest,  and  not  only 
confirmed  the  statements  as  to  the 
crop  being  a  short  one,  but  established 
the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  be  much 
shorter  than  was  by  anybody  antici- 
pated. The  following  is  the  startling 
disclosure  made  by  Mr  T.  J.  Stewart 
of  New  York,  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties in  the  United  Sutes,  upon  the 
subject,  in  his  circQlar  of  the  2d 
ult.:— 

**  The  crop  proves  to  be  a  short  one — 
and  if  measured  by  the  ability  of  the 
world  to  consume,  the  shortest  one  since 
'41— '42.  The  falling  off  in  the  receipts 
regularly  exceeds  the  progressive  esti- 
mate I  made  some  time  since,  and  on 
which  I  made  up  my  table  of  2,100,000 
bales.  It  will  close  under  two  miUion$  of 
halet.  How  far  below,  I  eannot  at  pre- 
sent say,  but  the  interior  of  the  country 
is  exhausted  of  supplies  to  ao  great  a 
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degree,  that  it  is  erident  that  such  a  figure 
is  totally  impracticable." 

The  decrease  in  the  stocks  arrived 
at  the  ports  of  America  is  put  down 
by  him  now  at  470,000  bales.  Of 
this  very  insufficient  crop  of  less  than 
2,000,000  bales— that  of  the  preceding 
year,  I  may  remark,  was  2,728,000 — 
Mr  Stewart  reminds  us  ihii  America 
will  require  above  600,000  bake  to  sup- 
ply her  own  tnillsy  or  nearly  two-fifthf 
of  the  total  quantity  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  hst  year.  This,  of  itself,  is  a 
somewhat  startling  fact,  and  proves 
the  rapid  strides  which  America  is 
making  toward  depriving  this  country 
of  its  manufacturing  pre-eminence. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  American  plan- 
ters, and  the  holders  of  cotton  in  that 
country  and  in  Liverpool,  have  the 
manufacturer  at  this  moment  within 
their  grasp,  and  will  be  enabled  to 
extort  from  his  necessities  still  higher 
prices  than  those  which  have  for 
months  past  rendered  his  business  a 
losing  one.  The  stocks  of  cotton  held 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  are  nn- 
precedentedly  light,  and  those  of  goods 
nave  been  of  late  considerably  re- 
duced. But  can  an  advance  be  secured 
on  the  manufactured  article,  corre- 
sponding with  that  demanded  for  the 
raw  material?  Few  people  believe 
this  to  be  practicable.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  temporary  activity 
in  the  demand  of  goods  for  the  East 
Indian  market,  towards  the  middle  of 
last  month,  the  gloomy  feeling  exist- 
ing in  every  branch  of  the  trMle  had 
deepened,  and  the  demand  for  nearly 
every  article  perceptibly  lessenea. 
The  accounts  received  by  export 
houses  from  foreign  markets  are  not 
of  a  character  to  encourage  further 
operations;  and  the  demand  for  the 
home  trade  remains  very  limited.  In 
broad  terms,  the  leading  foreign  mar^ 
hets  are  glutted  for  months  to  eome^ 
and  the  population  throughout  the 
agricuUural  districts^  and  in  the  large 
towns  of  the  hingdom  as  weXly  are  dimi- 
nishing their  consumption  of  cotton  and 
other  fabrics  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  With  respect  to  the  foreign 
trade,  the  worst  feature  is  the  fall- 
ing off  in  the  demand  from  the  United 
States,  to  which  I  showed  that,  in  the 
first  two  months  of  this  year. 
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shipped  goods  eqmd  to  the  oae-h^  of 
last  year's  exporta.  The  retornfi  for 
these  shipments  may  be  expected  to 
be  very  msft^factory.  On  this  smb- 
ject,  the  last  steamer  (the  Niagara) 
brought  tiae  foUowiag  report : — 

"  The  spring  trade  of  New  York  had 
dtBappoifited  iU  elasna.  Early  in  Janu- 
ary there  ivas  an  annraally  actire  de- 
mand. High  prices  -were  obtained,  vad. 
lazge  BaleB  were  made  ;  since  tiien  bori- 
neas  had  fallen  off^  and  the  momA  of 
March,  ithid^  ought  to  hate  been  the  ^at, 
had  been  extremely  dull — more  so  than^had 
been  known  for  many  years.  The  stock  of 
British  and  other  foreign  dry  goods  was 
not  large,  but  Che  demand  was  smalL" 

From  tins  market,  expectatioBB  of 
the  most  sangoine  character  had  been 
preyionaly  indulged  in,  whioh  are  thns 
mdely  dashed  to  the  ^nnd. 

As  yet  the  mannfoctaring  commn- 
Bity,  stunned  by  the  coQTiction  whidi 
has  be«i  forced  upon  them  of  HMr 
desperate  position,  have  formed  so 
definite  resolution  as  to  the  course  to 
bepnraned.  For  a  week  or  two  longer, 
it  is  possible  that  a  portion  of  them 
may  make  further  frintless  efforts  to 
keep  down  the  market  for  the  raw 
material,  which  will  now  be  held  by 
speculators,  aided  by  the  abundant 
funds  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  with 
tiie  certainty  of  ultimately  realising 
higher  rates.  In  the  opinion  of  par- 
ties acquainted  intimately  with  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  trade,  the 
only  available  course  for  spinners  is 
to  decrease  consumption  still  farther, 
by  aa  extension  of  the  system  of 
working  short  time,  or  by  closing  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  mills  alto- 
gether. Profitable  working,  even 
without  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  raw  material,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, with  markets  in  their  present 
depressed  condition.  But  with  audi 
an  advance  as  must  be  paid,  if  even 
the  present  reduced  rate  of  consump- 
tion is  to  go  on,  the  business  would 
be  perfectly  ruinons. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the 
severe  suffSoring  which  must  be  en- 
tailed upon  the  operative  and  middle 
classes,  throughout  the  manufacturing 
districts,  by  a  general  sospensioa  of 
operations,  or  even  by  an  increase  of 
short-t'mie  workmg.  These  classes, 
greatly  reduced  as  th^  wages  have 
been  daring  the  past  two  yean,  have 


not,  I  may  r^eart,  noovwed  aa  yet 
from  t^e  effect  «f  the  nBiipfii»Bn   cf 
maonfactoriaf  activity  to  -wiiaeh  thgy 
weceforoedin  1847 and  1648;  sad^ana 
conaeqnenily  In  a  much  w«ne  pasitiMi 
to  be  thrown  again  vpoa  tlntr  ows 
resources.    The  neatly  lomialMd  oot- 
tage  no  longer  raamins  to  te 
mantled  for  liie  pvpose^ 
food  for  their  fomiliea.      the  little 
savings'  bask  hoards  diwppeaTed 
those  yean,  and  have  w&i  aittoe  he 
rqilaoed.   A  fow  enplayeri,  bo  d«abt« 
may  be  diapoaod  t« 
hands  a  pittance  auAcient  4« 
against  actual  deprivatios ;  bat 
to  be  feared  that  the  Mass  wMl 
with  no^ooh  humane  i 
Another  result  of  such  *  oovEse  : 
be  sliU  farther  to  deoreaie  tint 
sami^ieii,  and  depwsa  the  yrioes,  ti 
oar  large  fitocks  <^  imperted  pradaoe, 
and  thus  toinfliet  heavy  Iomsb  19cm 
thdr  holders. 

It  is  to  me  pedeotly  dear,  aai  tim 
fact  is  tacitly  admitted  by  a  iagge 
portion  of  the  comnumily  engaged  in 
mercantile  imd   maanfiaotoriag  par- 
suits,  that  a  most  irying  cad  fsarfal 
crisis  is  at  hand ;  and  that  die  pre- 
sent summer  wiU  not  end  wslhent  her 
Majesty^s  Afinistera,  and  the   Free 
Trade  party,  being  •con^ieUed  to  ac- 
knowledge that  tSe  speech  fiam  the 
Throne,  and  the  represeatations  ef 
prospeiity   made   l^   them   at   the 
opening  of  Pariiaflaeot,  were,  if  not 
deliberate  perversions  of  the  trath,  at 
all  events   most  iUoaaaadeted   aad 
hasty.    We  had  la  Febrnary  lent,  it 
is  now  evident,  no  sach  thing  ae  area 
prosperous  mana&otures,  or  a  healthy 
state  of  commerce.    Whilat  these  re- 
presentations were  haiag  made,  and 
agiicul^iral  punraits  almie  pointed  Is 
as  being  in  a  state  <^  tenqporary  de- 
pression, the  leading  mannfactnre  «f 
the  oouotoy  wf^a  l^iog   earned  on 
without  profit,  and  our  merchants  aad 
traders  were  feeling  the  ground  shake 
beneath  their  foot.    It  is  of  no  use, 
however,  to  refer  to  the  past.    The 
questions  for  the  nation  now  to  oon- 
sider  are— first.  What  is  it  which  has 
brought  about  this  general  prostratioii 
of  the  country?  and  ncKt,  Where  is 
the  remedy  to  be  i4)pked?    It  Is  idle 
for  the    Free-iraden  44>    point  aay 
longer  to   potato   rota,   to   raUin^ 
■laniaa,  «r  to  hi|^  pnces  ef  oetton,  M 
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ib%  oaiue  of  the  faihDe  of  their  pre- 
^tions  of  coming  general  prospeiitj. 
The  tnrth  a  palpably  before  tiieirorld 
that  the  foreign  tzade,  atimalate  it  as 
we  may,  will  not  employ  the  indnstiy 
of  the  oeimtry ;  and  that  a  |m>8peF0W 
home  trade  is  indiapensabiy  neceseary 
to  render  the  foreign  trade  a  profitable 
one.  It  is  eqnadly  idle  te  tell  as  that 
the  present  «tate  of  things  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  that  a  difitureiit  result  of 
onr  reoeat  policy  will  be  attained  by 
and  by.  In  what  direction  are  we  to 
look  for  the  change?  Is  any  new 
world  aboot  to  be  disooYeredP  Is 
there  a  single  outlet  te  he  fonnd  for 
onr  mana&ctiiree,  whicfti  we  cannot 
dose  up  m  a  month  ?  I  confess  that 
I  cannot  discern  a  gleam  of  hope  for 
tiie  f  otnre,  or  a  prospect  of  the  restor- 
«tion  of  thw  great  nation  to  its  wonted 
inroeperity,  except  in  a  total  rexFersal 
of  the  legislation  of  the  past  €ew 
years,  by  which,  and  by  which  alone, 
has  been  caused  that  prostration  of  its 
industry  and  enterprise,  which  we  are 
now  witnessing  on  every  side — in  our 
own  once  happy  land,  and  tbroughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  that  vast 
colonial  empire,  once  the  pride  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  envy  of  the 
wiH'ld,  but  now  her  shame,  mioed 
and  Fobbed  as  it  has  been  by  the  legis- 
lation of  designing  or  incapable  states- 
men. With  our  agricultural  popula- 
tion fast  slaking  into  pauperism  and 
insolvency,  or  taking  flight  from  our 
chores,  as  from  those  of  an  infected 
land,  to  fertilise  with  their  capital  and 
•enterprise  other  soils,  which  own  pro- 
tective governments  and  a  kindred 
people ;  with  the  landed  aristocracy  of 
the  kingdom,  and  squirearchy  and  the 
yeomen,  stripped  of  half  their  posses- 
sions— the  baronial  hall  no  longer 
distributii^  its  hospitality  to  thou- 
sands, and  pinching  poverty  and  thrift 
marking  the  household  arrangements, 
where  of  old  there  was  plenty,  a  cup 
for  the  needy,  and  consolation  and 
succour  for  the  afflicted ;  with  the 
middle  classes  in  onr  towns  forced 
down  in  the  social  scale,  and  hovering 
over  the  gulf  of  insolvency  and  ruin, 
and  the  labourer  toroed  o«t,  a  despe- 
rate man,  to  wrest  with  the  strong 
hand  the  food  which  we  deny  him  the 
means  to  purchase,  whilst  we  mock 
him  with  its  cheapness — ^themansfao- 
tnring  body  will  strive  in  vain  for  the 
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oenasmmation  of  that  object  which, 
in  their  selfishness,  they  proposed  to 
themselves  as  the  result  of  the  boasted 
Free- trade  policy — viz.  the  Betting  np 
of  their  houses  over  those  of  thetime- 
honoored  names  of  the  land.  BUodly 
and  madly  they  have  detached  the 
hondfol  of  snow  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain ;  with  mocking  jeers  of 
hideous  and  idiotic  glee,  they  have 
seen  its  gathering  bulk,  and  watched 
its  pregrees  as  it  roHed,  prostrating 
the  cottage  and  tiie  farmstead,  and 
spreading  devastation  over  the  vine- 
yard and  the  waving  com ;  and  they 
stand  now  shuddering  at  the  mighty 
avalanche  which  is  thnndering  above 
the  tall  chimney  and  the  amo^  town, 
and  will  sherlily  involve  themaelves 
in  the  general  calamity  and  devaata- 
taon.  Yes,  the  feaos  of  these  men  are 
at  length  beginning  to  be  efiecdvely 
roused  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
woric  of  their  own  hands.  I  say 
bepmning^  because  the  day  of  retri- 
bution is  only  now  coming  upon  them, 
and  making  itself  felt.  The  phHoso- 
phers  of  the  loom  and  spindle  talk 
now  "  with  bated  breath "  of  the 
efficacy  of  their  universal  specific. 
There  are  doubting  anxious  faces  on 
^Change,  gloomy  greetings  as  they 
meet  in  the  streets,  and  idle  hands  in 
the  once  busy  salerooms  and  ware- 
houses. Many,  whose  voices  were 
lately  loud  in  cheering  the  flattering 
tales  and  sophistries  of  their  Cobdens 
and  Brights — some  of  those  even 
whose  subscriptions  enabled  the  for- 
mer to  buy  his  Woodland  fiarm,  and 
whose  votes  and  influenoe  hoisted  the 
blustering  Quaker  into  a  eeat  in  tho 
Legislature,  are  now  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  private,  that  ^*  there  is  some 
mistake ;  **  that  they  have,  perhaps, 
gone  too  far  ;  and  that,  after  all.  Free 
Trade  is  "only  an  experiment.** 
Alas!  it  is  one  whose  fatal  effects 
will  have  to  be  deeply  deplored,  and 
from  which  tlie  country  will  not  re- 
cover ibr  years  to  come.  A  ^luarter 
of  a  century  of  toil  will  scaroejy  re- 
place the  capital  which  has  been  swept 
away,  up  to  the  present  period.  More 
remains  to  be  swept  away  ;  but  now 
it  will  be  the  capital  of  the  authors  of 
the  calamity. 

And  this  portion  of  these  philoso- 
ffbers  are  busily  and  eagerly  striving 
to  peranade  the  farmer  that  he  is  fool- 
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ishly  nervous  nnder  the  a(^»reheii8ion 
of  permanent  low  prices;  and  that 
these  have  now  reached  the  level  at 
which  the  foreigner  can  no  longer 
supply  us  profitably.  Unfortunately, 
whilst  the^  are  sagely  assuring  the 
world  of  this  fact,  grain  and  flour  keeps 
steadily  pouring  into  our  ports,  at  still 
further  reduced  prices;  and  additional 
evidence  is  daily  being  afforded  of  the 
total  ignorance  of  the  subject  displayed 
in  their  statistics  and  calculations: 
supplies  are  reaching  us  daily  from 
countries  which  were  left  altogether 
out  of  the  catalogue  of  those  from 
whose  growers  we  were  lea  to  anti- 
cipate competition.  Thus  from  France, 
a  country  which  it  was  always  aald  was 
not  able  to  grow  sufficient  for  its  own 
consumption,  the  receipts  at  the  port 
of  Liverpool  during  two  weeks,  in 
which  alone  the  quantity  is  quoted 
separately,  were  as  follows : — 

French  floor. 
Week  ending  March  19,        6000  barrels. 

April  9,  6166      ... 

and  2419  American. 


CoASTiNo  and  Foreign  Fbeiohts  of  Wheat  to  LivEftPOOL. 


ZMmt, 


And  from  that  countnr,  and  the  iw^hole 
of  the  ports  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
distant  from  ns  by  only  «  few  day^ 
sail— by  a  voyage  made  in  less   time 
than  the  average  consumed  In  those 
made  from  port  to  port  on  our  own 
coasts — supplies  will  continue  to  come, 
at  rates  with  which  the  British  grower 
can  never  hope  to  compete.    £i  fact. 
the  farmer  of  the  North  of  Europe  may 
in  future  be  treated  as  a  British  sub- 
ject— enjoying  all  the  immunities  of 
one,  wiUiont  contributing  towards  his 
burthens.    He  is  nearer  the  London 
or  the  Liverpool  markets  than  a  Nor- 
folk or  a  Lincolnshire  farmer;    and 
that  he  frequently  pays  less  for  the 
conveyance  of  his  produce  than   it 
wUl  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
which  contains  the  rates  actually  paid 
in   Liverpool    by   importing   houses 
during  the  years  beginning  in  1847  to 
this  year,  such  farmer  pays : — 


1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

Per  qoftrter. 

P«r  quarter. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  quarter. 

#.  <L       t.  d. 

#.  d.       t.  d. 

8.  d.       9.d. 

$,d,       t,d. 

From  Stettin,     . 

5  0 

4  0  to2  9 

3  0 

„     Dantwg,   . 

i  6 

4  0   *" 

4  0 

3  0 

„     Rostock,  . 

6  0 

4  0 

i  0 

„    Hamburg, 

4  0  tod  6 

4  0  to3  0 

8  0 

1  9    '* 

„     Rotterdam, 

2  6 

2  0  to  1  9 

I  9 

„     Antwerp, 

3  0  to2  6 

2  6  tol  6 

1  3tol  0! 

„    Bremen, 

3  3  tod  0 

... 

1  6 

„    Bmgee,    . 

... 

1  6  "' 

1  6 

„     Ghent,      . 

... 

1  6 

1  6 

„    New  York,  (last  rates,) 

..• 

... 

3  0 

From  Cooitt  of  Englaji^  to 

Literpool. 

Colchester, 

2  0 

2  0 

... 

1  6 

Woodbridge, 

2  6 

26 

1    9 

1  6 

Saloombe, 

2  6 

2  6 

... 

2  0 

Kingsbridge,  . 

2  6 

26 

2    O' 

... 

Lynn,     . 

2  6 

2  1 

... 

Ipswich, 

2  3 

1  9 

1    9tol  6 

1  6 

Yarmouth,     . 

2  1 

... 

110 

... 

Yet  the  freight  on  wheat  was  to  be 
a  sufficient  protection  for  the  farmer  I 
I  must  here,  sir,  leave  the  subject 
to  your  own  powerful  pen.  I  have 
given  vou  the  facts  as  I  have  collated 
them  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 


and  the  observations  which  I  have 
made  personally ;  and  they  have  more 
than  confirmed  the  impressions  with 
which  I  entered  upon  this  inquiry. — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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Alison's  folitigal  essays. 


The  collection  of  scattered  periodi- 
cal essays,  especially  such  as  are  of 
a  strictly  political  character,  is  an 
adyentnre  far  more  perilons  to  the 
reputation  of  an  author  than  the 
issue  of  any  single  work  deliberately 
planned,  and  laboriously  executed  in 
the  closet.  The  historian,  dealing 
solely  with  the  records  of  the  past, 
reviving  or  recreating  pictures  which 
have  long  ago  appearea  upon  the  an- 
cient canvass,  may  without  difficulty 
arrange  his  scattered  portraits  and 
groups  in  such  an  order,  that  they 
shall  impress  the  public  mind  with  a 
feeling  of  absolute  novelty.  A  his- 
torical paradox,  if  ingeniously  con- 
ceived and  plausibly  conveyed,  is 
sure  to  command  attention.  The 
fickleness  of  the  Athenians  was  by 
no  means  idiosyncratic  to  that  vola- 
tile nation.  All  men  weary  of  hear- 
ing the  same  phrase  and  the  same 
judgment  invariably  i*epeated.  They 
suspect  the  justice  of  Aristides,  or 
the  perfidy  of  Crookback  Richard,  on 
account  of  the  unanimous  verdict, 
and  are  by  no  means  displeased  when 
any  daring  casuist  steps  forward, 
armed  with  a  tolerable  array  of 
proof,  to  detract  firom  the  rigid  virtue 
of  the  one,  or  to  palliate,  the  vices  of 
the  other.  In  truth,  the  materials  of 
all  history  are  so  various  and  con- 
flicting in  their  character,  that  an 
artist  of  consummate  skill,  who  is 
withal  not  over- scrupulous,  may 
easUy  pass  off  fictions  under  the  dis- 
guise of  broad  reality.  Historical 
sketches,  therefore,  which  relate  to 
past  events,  may  be  viewed  in  the 
light  either  of  lively  episodes  or  of 
profound  commentaries;  and  their 
republication,  after  a  term  of  yeai-s, 
can  in  no  way  affect  the  soundness  of 
the  author's  judgment. 

To  republish  criticisms,  especially 
such  as  relate  to  the  works  of  cotem- 
poraries,  is  certainly  a  more  delicate 
task.  It  is  easy  to  comment  upon  an 
author  whose  works  have  been  long 
before  the  public,  and  frequently  and 


diligently  scanned.  Hi&;h  criticism 
may  discover  beauties  or  detect  faults 
which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  less 
keen  and  scrutinising  observers ;  but, 
in  the  aggregate,  certainly  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  broad  opinion 
which  has  been  expressed  by  others 
is  allowed  to  remain  unchallenged.  The 
influence  of  previous  judgment  inva- 
riably sways  the  critic.  None  are  rash 
enough  to  deny  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare ;  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that,  were  another 
Shakspeare  to  arise  amongst  us  at 
this  moment,  there  would  be  no  kind 
of  unanimity  as  to  his  deserts.  In 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries  this  has 
been  the  rule.  Personal  spite,  un- 
acknowledged and  possibly  unper- 
ceived  envy,  party  difference  of 
opinion,  disparity  of  station,  preju- 
dice of  education — all  these,  in  their 
turn,  have  passed,  like  so  many 
clouds,  between  the  sun  of  living 
genius  and  the  critics  who  surveyed 
its  orbit.  Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the 
fact  that,  in  many  instances,  meteors 
have  been  mistaken  for  suns,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  critic  been  dazzled  by  a 
glare,  to  which  his  own  willing  imagi- 
nation lent  at  least  one  half  its  bril- 
liancy. Therefore  it  is  that  contem- 
porary criticism,  when  republished  in 
an  abiding  form,  rarely  satisfies  the 
expectation  of  the  reader.  His  own 
judgment  has  been  formed,  apart 
from  the  considerations  and  prejudices 
which  are  so  apt  to  beset  the  critic ; 
and  he  conceives  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  the  literary  acnteness  of 
the  writer,  when  he  finds  a  gross 
discrepancy  between  the  older  and  the 
later  estimate. 

But  far  more  trying  to  an  author 
is  the  republication  of  political  essays, 
composed  during  the  progress  of  great 
national  events.  This  li.iach  of 
composition  is  pecuHai*  to  our  own 
age,  in  which  periodical  literature  is 
so  marked  and  eminent  a  feature. 
Pamphleteering  is  of  venerable  date. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Milton,  Marvell, 
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Swift,  and  Defoe,  were  all  notable 
pamphleteers;  bat  periodical  writ- 
ing, in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
IS  the  invention  of  the  present  cen- 
tvaj.  That  great  and  iniuenlial  or- 
gaii9  of  pniilic  opimioii^  ranking  smon^ 
their  contributors  the  men  of  the 
highest  inteiiect  and  the  moat  labo- 
rious acqmremeBts,  should  hav«  been 
estttbli^ed  in  our  time,  marks  not 
oaly  the  derelopment  of  the  inte- 
ence  of  the  press,  b«t  the  importance 
of  the  events  which  sack  men  are  im- 
peratively snmmotted  to  discuss.  It 
marks  even  more,  for  it  has  estab- 
lished a  power  bejond  the  boundaries 
of  the  old  eonstitution,  which,  as  it  is 
used  or  misnsed,  cannot  fail  to  affect 
materiailj  the  destmiea  of  Great 
Britain. 

Every  pNoHtical  treatise  referring  ta 
events  which  have  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  the  day,  either  as  modifica- 
tious  or  as  changes  of  our  social  sys- 
tem, must  be  valuable  in  later  years. 
It  most  necessarily  recommend  or 
condemn  measures  on  account  of 
their  probable  operation  in  the  time 
to  come ;  it  must  in  some  degree  be  a 
prophecy,  or  else  it  is  practically 
worthless.  The  politician  studies  the 
past  merely  as  his  guide  for  the 
fhtmfe.  If  he  is  learned,  wise,  and  at 
all  an  adept  in  the  science  which  he 
professes — than  which  no  other  is  of 
80  momentous  an  import— he  will 
consider  past  history  as  the  barometer 
which  must  guide  him  in  predicating 
the  approach  either  of  a  tempest  or  a 
calm.  Temporary  clamour  or  occa- 
sional obstruction  will  not  lead  him 
to  forsake  clear  principles  of  action,  or 
to  recommend  a  grand  constitutional 
remedy  in  the  case  of  a  trifling  local 
disease.  He  must  k)ok  forward 
beyond  the  sphere  of  immediate 
action — resolute  in  this  belief,  that 
one  false  step,  however  small,  may 
upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  State. 
Expediency,  the  modem  idol,  finds 
little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  true 
and  sagacious  statesman.  He  tests 
measures  by  their  intrinsic  value, 
regardless  of  the  "pressure  from 
without;*'  and  he  looks  upon  Par- 
liamentary majorities  as  of  less 
moment  than  the  maintenance  of  the 
i-cal  interests  of  his  country. 

If  we  apply  these  remarks  to  om* 
lAter  political  history,  and  to  the  con- 
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duct  of  those   men  whom 
stances  have  elevated  to  the  bluest 
stations  m  Crovemment,  we  shall  at 
once  perceive  that  the    first    great 
prineiples  of  praetieal  sta^esHUMBidp 
have  been  abaodoned.    Tbe  welfiue 
and  integrily  of  the  Smpke  hasbeem 
BNde    a  subsidiary    ol^ect    to   tba 
ti-mniph    of  party    ambitiav ;    aad 
aoeerdnigiy,  ci>m  sis't kihc  y  ,  tfaat  graad 
test  of  a  poKticmii^s  sttcenfey  aad 
flonadaess,  is  the  veiy  quafitf  whiefa 
iswantng.    Tb  etoBistencj,  Indeed, 
■eteher  Lord  Jekn  BaeseU  nor  Sir 
Robert  Pe^  for  many  yean  tha  liial 
cblet^  of  jHHPty,  earn  lay  the  t^igktat 
daim.     They  hate  been  pls^m^  a 
long,  and,  donbllesB,  m  ineereetiBg 
game,  with  the  map  of  Britain  wmd 
its  dependeneies  before  than  aa  a 
chess-board :  they  have  dfareeted  tke 
whole  of  their  awrgies    t& 
dieckmate  to  ene  another ; 
this  view  they  have  agaia  a 
altered  the  relative  pesitiona  af  king 
aad  qneea,  bishops,  kaights,  easttes, 
and  pawns.    To  coimteract  tiie  last 
move  of  bis  adversary  was  tbe  great 
object   of  each  of  these   ingemoos 
players.     It  was  a  pretty  trial  of 
dexterity  aad  finesse ;  but  we  trart, 
for  the  sake  of  the  cheasoMa,  tint  tbe 
match  is  finaHy  omdaded.    Taleat 
of  this  kind  may,  indeed^  be  available 
when  it  is  necessary  to  contend  with 
a  foreign  adversary ;  bat  it  m  wone 
than    miBchievoiis    when    praeliMd 
systematically  at  hone. 

To  have  surveyed  the  political  evaato 
of  the  last  twenty  years  with  a  calm 
and  dispasBionate  eye — to  estiauite 
the  consequences  of  each  eoaceMien 
to  popular  clamov,  and  each  move 
for  ptfty  parposes— to  form  .nidae- 
tions  as  to  the  future  from  the  iodd- 
ible  history  of  the  past — to  tirace  tbe 
causes  of  sociai  miseiy  and  disqaiet 
to  their  remote  and  recondite  sooree 
—  to  decern  the  conda^  doad  of 
adversity  in  the  midst  of  af^Nuaat 
abaadance — required  more  tium  eem- 
mon  thought,  learnings  sagacity,  and 
preseteace;  and  the  man  who  has 
done  ail  this,  caaaot  foil  to  be  ranked, 
in  the  estimation  of  those  whose  jadg- 
ment  is  of  real  value,  among  the  first 
masters  of  political  and  eeonoo^ 
seieaee.  Many  brilUaat  coaunen- 
taries  upon  passing  events,  which  it 
the  first  biash  were  received  as  abso- 
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late  onudot  otf  wMom,  hanre  ntterlf^ 
failed  in  tMr  pvedietioM,  and  vn 
sow  eoeaigiied  to  oblipimi.  They 
failed-^  ton  BO  otiier  caaeOy  al  least 
assnaedly  from  Ala— that  tbej  flowed 
frontiiepeiisof  partiaoiuv  wteee  whole 
enexgiea  were  debated  to  the  advAKe- 
meai  of  tiieaeelvee  aod  tbelr  fadieii. 
Party  spirity  iadeed,  has  of  late  years 
aloioel  eitirely  e^enhadowred  that 
patriatisii  whkh  was  OMe  our 
highert  boast.  Tnitb  maj  be  spefcea 
ef  an  opponent — and  yery  often 
More  than  trath;  but  it  ie  seUoaa 
eaprcMad  with  ftgard  te  the  political 
eeodoct  ef  tfaoae  whem  men  are  ac- 
omstomed  to  regard  as  iMm  friends. 
Private  motiTes  are  allowed  to  in- 
terfere withr  the  morerigoroas  fane* 
tiooa  of  the  ceoMMr;  the  moralist  is 
ehanged  mto  the  apotogette  rhetori- 
cian; thejadgebeoomes  the  interested 
advocate. 

Were  the  psesent  crisis  ef  ear  poli« 
tical  history  less  memeatoos  than  it 
tmly  is  —  were  not  the  great  and 
fimu  straggle  for  a  retam  te  the  prin- 
ciples, by  means  ef  which  oar  national 
greatnesa  was  adueved,  so  near  at 
band— we  might,  from  motives  and 
consideratieDS  easiN*  appreciable,  have 
left  tUa  volnme  of  Mr  Alison's  collect- 
ed ptMical  essays  withoat  anyspecial 
notice.  For  a  lon|  period  oi  jtta^ 
embraciBgthe  most  impertaat  changes 
which  lorn  been  made  in  tbe  lasttta- 
tkms  and  relati<ms  of  this  cooatry, 
Mr  Alison  has  been  a  constant  coQtri- 
botor  to  tbe  Magaalae,  adopting  his 
own  views,  enforcing  his  own  opintons, 
without  reforeaee  to  the  disthKtioas 
of  party  or  the  positiea  of  iadividaal 
statesmen.  We  believe  that,  in  some 
respects,  the  attitade  of  the  Magarine 
has  differed  from  thatassamed  by  any 
periodieal  publication  in  the  ceimtry. 
It  has  never  been  the  organ  of  aParty, 
and  never  sobservient  to  a  Govern- 
ment* Many  tions  we  lunre  been 
compiled  to  diier  from  these  whose 
pc^tioal  of^nioas  have  been  thought 
most  closely  to  appreodmate  to  onr 
own ;  and  never  have  we  hesitated  to 
express  that  difference  in  dear  and 
onambicBoaB  terms,  kaowing  that  a 
tme  aad  benoaiable  oonvietioa  never 
eiaght  to  be  concealed,  or  can  be  witln 
ont  aflSsetfaig  the  integrity  of  those  who 
eatertaiait. 

The  present  poblicfttioQ  sottdently 


disctescfl  the  part  iMth  Mr  Alison 
has  taken  in  the  political  disoossions 
which  have  arisen  dming  tiiat  event- 
fnl  period.  They  are  valuable  to  tbe 
risiag  generation  for  two  especial 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
a  faithful  record  of  the  impressioas 
whtdi  passing  events  made  npen  the 
mind  of  a  highly-gifted,  generous,  and 
independent  man^  the  ol§eet  of  whose 
life  was  apart  from  those  pmvnits 
which  inflame  the  passions,  whilst 
they  warp  the  judgment,  of  the  mere 
partisan.  In  the  seccmd  place,  they 
will  enable  the  reader  to  trace,  step 
by  step,  the  innovatioBS  which  modem 
Liberalism  has  made  upon  the  older 
Hmits  of  the  constitution ;  and  te  esti- 
mate the  consistency  of  those  who  at 
one  time  atfected  to  be  the  opponents 
of  that  Liberalism,  and  at  another, 
whether  through  weidmess,  or  trea- 
chery, er  ambition,  came  forward  to 
assist  in  its  bMnd  and  inAhtuated  pro- 
gress. 

Perhaps  the  most  interestiag  papers 
in  the  present  vobme  are  those  which 
r^f&r  to  the  memoraUe  and  exciting 
era  of  the  Reform  Bill.  They  are  not 
only  interesting,  but  highly  instructive 
in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  as 
showing  tbe  utter  disregard  of  the 
Whig  faction  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  political  tntrnmrork.  which,  when 
in  power,  they  affect  to  w<M9hip  with 
almost  saperstitieus  veneration. 
Never,  probably,  was  there  a  period 
in  our  history  when  the  passions  of 
the  populaee  were  more  dexterously 
and  deliberately  exdted  by  men  of 
high  station,  and  by  no  meana  con- 
temptible intellect.  Treason  was 
then  in  vogue :  sedition  openly  encou- 
raged. Most  of  us  can  recollect  the 
ugly  and  ominous  emUeras  which 
were  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
the  larger  towns,  and  the  violence 
with  which  every  one  8iQ)posed  to  be 
hostile  to  the  popular  measure  was 
assailed.  Haughty  aristocrats,  like 
tiie  late  Earl  Grey,  condescended  to 
treat  with  Jacobin  dubs  and  political 
unions;  the  physical  power  of  the 
masses  was  appealed  to  as  an  argu- 
ment of  uresistible  weight,  and  Whig 
ofldals  were  privy  to  the  plan  of  a 
projected  Birmingham  insurrection. 
The  voice  of  reason  was  entirdy  stifled 
amidst  the  general  democratic  bowl, 
aad  all  soggestioos  as  to  a  modifica- 
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tioD  of  the  i^rftnd' electoral  scheme 
were  treated  with  fierce  hostility. 
The  frttDers  of  the  meaaare  had  no 
wish  that  its  details  should  be  nar- 
rowly silled,  or  sabmitted  to  the  test 
of  priociple.  There  was  a  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  phrase,  which  at  that  time 
passed  into  a  proverb,  "  The  Bill — the 
whole  Bill— and  nothing  but  the  Bill !" 
No  other  method  of  reform,  however 
large  and  comprehensive,  woold  have 
suited  the  junta  who  then  deemed 
themselves  secure  of  an  interminable 
lease  of  power.  And  why  ?  Because 
any  other  measure  which  might  have 
embraced  the  claim  of  the  Colonies  to 
a  share  in  the  Imperial  representation, 
would  have  interfered  with  their  spe- 
cial project  of  lowering  the  landed 
interest,  and  giving  a  decided  prepon- 
derance in  Parliament  to  the  votes  of 
the  urban  population. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  main- 
tain that  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  councils  of  the  Conservative  lead- 
ers of  the  day  was  in  all  respects  the 
most  prudent;  or  that  tbey  did  not  to 
a  certain  extent  accelerate  the  move- 
ment by  withholding  minor  conces- 
sions, which  might  have  been  grace- 
fully and  advantageously  given.  But 
in  justice  to  them  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  they  had  a  great  principle 
to  contend  for — i^  principle  too  little 
understood  then,  and  perhaps  only 
now  becoming  generally  appreciated  on 
account  of  the  pernicious  effects  which 
have  resulted  A*om  its  violation.  The 
older  Representative  system  of  Great 
Britain  might  appear  to  the  casual 
eye  artificial,  unequal,  and  therefore 
unjust;  but  it  had  this  grand  and  whole- 
some advantage,  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  its  successor,  that,  by  means 
of  it,  not  only  were  the  great  classes 
of  the  community  at  home  adequately 
represented,  but  our  fellow-subjects  of 
the  Colonies  could,  and  did,  exercise  a 
direct  influence  within  the  walls  of  St 
Stephen's.  To  allow  this  influence  to 
be  encroached  on,  however  covertly 
or  plausibly,  seemed  tantamount  to 
an  abandonment  of  the  principle  by 
which  the  Conservative  party  had 
been  guided  throughout ;  and  subse- 
quent events  have  shown  that  no 
exaggerated  estimate  was  formed  of 
the  tendencies  of  democratic  rule. 
This  conviction  of  the   prospective 

mger  of  the  Reform  measure  to  the 


integrity  of  the  Britiaii  &B|iire  was, 
we  know,  the  main  caose  of  thmt  eariy, 
though  periiaps  iojodicioin,  rgsiitince 
to  the  extension  of  the  electoral  saf- 
frage,  which  finally  gave  waj  befisre 
the  Impalae  added  to  popolar  excite- 
ment by  the  example  of  foreign  revo- 
Intion.  As  regarded  ^  wetfare  of 
our  Colonies,  the  Befoim  Bill  was 
virtnally  a  death-blow.  It  laid  the 
fonndadon  for  a  rapid  snooeasioo  of 
Bieasnres,  selfish  in  their  teadeocy 
and  grossly  impolitic,  which  have 
already  gone  hx  to  pervert  the  loyal 
feelings  of  the  Colonists,  by  teaching 
them  that  the  mother  conntiy  has 
decided  npon  a  policy  altogeth^  in- 
jurious to  their  interests  as  subjects  of 
the  British  Crown.  They  have  had 
no  voice,  no  direction  in  the  legisla- 
tive enactments  which  have  sinoe 
that  tune  so  deeply  affected  their 
prosperity :  they  have  been  governed 
rather  as  tribntariee  tiian  as  pcntions 
of  the  Empire ;  and  their  complaints 
have  been  too  often  treated  with 
undisguised  contumely,  or,  at  best, 
with  haughty  indifference.  Our 
opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
maintenance  of  our  Colonial  dominioDSv 
and  the  imminent  necessity  which 
exists  of  securing  that  mainten- 
ance by  giving  them  some  effective 
voice  in  the  legislative  councils  of 
Great  Britain,  has  been  repeatedly 
expressed.  No  other  step  will  suffice 
to  stay  the  tide  of  disaffecdcm ;  and 
happy  will  it  be  for  all  of  us,  if  the 
practical  refutation  of  the  Free- trade 
delusion,  now  becoming  eveir  day 
more  obvious  and  acknowledged,  shaU 
lead  to  such  prudent  measures,  with 
regard  to  our  dependencies,  as  may 
again  consolidate  into  one  great  and 
united  mass,  inspired  by  the  same 
feelings  and  actuated  by  the  same 
interests,  the  scattered  elements  of 
British  greatness  and  renown. 

But  apart  altogether  from  Colonial 
considerations,  the  Reform  Bill  has 
been  productive  of  the  most  serious 
consequences  to  the  Internal  economy 
of  this  country.  Under  its  benign 
operation  the  National  Debt,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  is  augmented; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  system 
of  ruinous  cheapness,  induced  by  the 
firee  admission  of  foreign  produce  to 
compete  in  the  home  mariiet  with  our 
own,  incomes  have  been  lowered  by 
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nearly  a  half,  and  ike  means  of  paying 
the  increased  taxation  have  been 
proportionably  curtailed.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  Whigs,  while 
straining  every  energv  to  carry  the 
Keform  Bill,  meditat^  the  possibility 
of  any  snch  results.  We  have  their 
own  statements — at  least  those  of 
Lords  Melboame  and  John  Rossell — 
to  the  contittry;  and  even  were  it 
otherwise,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
attribute  to  that  party  so  great  a 
share  of  political  prescience,  as  to 
assume  that  they  foresaw  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  deliberate  act. 

It  was,  however,  foreseen  by  others. 
In  1831,  Mr  Alison,  arguing  from 
historical  precedents,  predict^  that 
the  natural  effect  of  the  passing  of  the 
Bdbrm  Bill  would  be  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws. 

^  Whenlt  is reoolleoted,"  wrote  he,'' thai 
300  English  members  of  the  Reformed 
house  are  to  be  for  the  boroughs,  and  only 
160  for  the  eounties,  it  may  easily  be  anti- 
cipated that  this  effect  is  certain.  And  in 
vain  will  the  House  of  Peers  strive  to 
resist  such  a  result  :  their  power  must 
haTc  been  so  completely  extinguished  be- 
fore the  Reform  3iU  is  past,  that  any  resis- 
tance on  their  part  would  be  speedily 
OTcroome. 

^  This  first  and  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  this  great  change  will  at  once 
set  the  manufacturing  classes  at  variance 
with  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  then 
will  commence  that  fatal  war  between 
the  different  classes  of  society,  which  has 
hitherto  been  only  repressed  by  the 
weight  and  authority  of  a  stable,  and,  in 
a  certain  degree,  hereditary  goTcmment, 
composed  of  an  intermixture  of  the  re- 
presentatiTes  of  aU  interests.  When  it 
is  recollected  that  wheat  can  be  raised 
with  ease  in  Poland  at  prices  varying 
from  1 7s.  to  20s.  a  quarter,  and  that  it 
can  be  laid  down  on  the  quay  of  any 
harbour  in  Britain  at  from  38s.  to  40s., 
it  may  easily  be  anticipated  what  a  re- 
volution in  prices  will,  in  i\i»  first  inStamcSy 
be  effected  by  this  measure.  We  say  in 
the  f^nt  instance — for  nothing  seems 
clearer  than  that  the  uUimate  effect  will 
be,  by  throwing  a  large  portion  of  British 
land  out  of  cultivation,  and  in  its  stead 
producing  a  more  extensire  growth  of 
grain  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula,  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  between  the  sup- 
ply of  com  and  its  consumption,  and,  by 
means  of  destroying  a  large  portion  of 


British  agriculture,  raise  the  prices  again 
to  their  former  standard." 

We  have  lately  been  favoured,  from 
certain  quarters,  with  ingenious  dis- 
quisitions touching  the  probable  future 
price  of  gndn  in  this  country— dis- 
quisitions to  which  we  by  no  means 
object,  as,  i^art  altogether  from  their 
truth  or  their  falsity,  they  manifest  a 
growing  uneasiness  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  Free-trade 
system  for  many  months  longer.    We 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  take  some 
credit  to  ourselves  for  having  effected 
'  this  change  in  the  tone  and  sentiments 
of  gentlemen  who,  not  long  ago,  were 
clamorous  in  their  pnuse  of  cheap  food 
and  diminished   agricultural  prices. 
In  our  January  Number,  by  the  aid  of 
the  most  intelligent,  skilfril,  and  ex- 
perienced agriculturists  of  Scotland^ 
we  proved,  beyond  the  power  of  refu- 
tation, that  no  British  former  could 
stand  his  ground  against  the  present 
influx  of  foreign  com,  and  that  no 
possible  reduction  of  rent,  short  of  its 
annihilation,  would  enable  him  to  meet 
the  deficiency.     We  were  met,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  by  the 
double  weapons  of  rancorous  abuse 
anddeliberate falsification.*  But  these 
having  utterly  fdled  in  their  purpose, 
our  antagonists  have  since  changed 
their  ground  altogether,  and  are  now 
attempting  to  argue,  agidnst  the  ex- 
perience of  each  successive  week,  that 
the  present  fall  of  prices  is  merely 
temporary,   and   that   wheat    must 
again  rise  to  something  like  its  former 
level.    How  long  they  may  continue 
in  their  endeavours  to  propagate  this^ 
fresh  delusion  we  know  not.    They 
cannot  mislead  the  farmers,  at  whose 
door  ruin  is  at  present  knocking  with  ai^ 
unmistakeable  sound.   Tbe  only  men 
they  can  mislead  are  their  unhappy 
dupes,  who  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  prosperity  of  Britain  depends 
solely  upon  one  of  the  weakest,  most 
unstable,  and  most  precarious  of  its 
manufactures. 

In  the  same  article  from  which  we 
have  just  quoted,  Mr  Alison  wrote  as 
follows : — 

^  Now,  the  misery  arising  from  the 
reduction  of  the  resoureee  of  the  farmer 
could  not  be  confined  to  his  own  class  iu 
society  ;    it    would    immediately    and 


*  Vide  the  Eeonomist  newspaper  of  January  19, 1850. 
VOL.  Lxvn. — NO.  ccccxv. 
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aerioosly  affect  the  mattii£MtiiriD|[  and 
commercial  interests.  The  great  trade 
of  every  country,  as  Adam  Smith  long  ago 
remarked,  is  between  the  town  and  the 
country  :  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
produce  of  our  looms  is  consumed  by  those 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  fed  by  the 
British  plough.  Not  the  haughty  aristo- 
crat only,  who  spends  his  life  in  luxurious 
indolence  among  his  hereditary  trees,  hut 
the  innumerable  classes  who  are  main- 
tained by  his  rents  and  fM  by  his  expen- 
diture— the  numerMis  creditors  wh#  draw 
large  parte  ef  his  rents  tbrongh  their 
mortgi^s,  and  live  in  affloeaoe  in  distant 
towns  upon  the  produce  of  his  land — ^the 
fsirmers,  who  subsist  in  comparative 
comfort  on  the  industry  which  they  exert 
on  his  estates — the  tradesmen  and  arti- 
sans, who  are  fed  by  his  expenditure  or 
the  wants  of  his  tenantry — all  would  suffer 
alike  by  such  a  diange  of  prices  as  should 
serio«aIy  a£feet  the  industry  of  the  oulti- 
vatefs.  Erery  shopkeeper  knows  how 
modi  he  is  dqiendont  on  the  expenditareof 
those  who  dii^otiy  or  indirectly  are  Bain- 
tained  by  the  land,  and  what  &beral  par- 
chasers  landlords  are,  compared  to  those 
who  subsist  by  manufactures  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  firsiand  greatest  sufferers 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be 
many  of  those  very  persons  whose  blind 
cry  for  Reform  had  rendered  it  unavoidable. 

^  Now,  the  discouragement  of  British 
agriealtve  consequent  on  a  free  trade  in 
com  would  be  nermanenit,  altheni^  the 
benefit  to  the  inhabitaats  of  towns  could 
only  be  temporary.  After  the  destruction 
of  a  large  portion  of  British  agriculture 
had  been  effected,  by  the  immense  inunda- 
tion of  foreign  ^ain,  prices  would  rise 
again  to  their  former  level,  because  the 
monopoly  would  theu  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  growers  ;  and  the 
bulky  nature  of  grain  renders  it phmically 
impossible  to  introduce  an  ttn/imtted:  supply 
of  that  artide  by  sea  transport.  But  the 
condition  of  British  agriculture  would 
not  be  materially  benefited  by  the  change ; 
because  prices  would  rise  totdy  ia  eoa- 
sequeaoe  of  Uie  British  grower  being, 
for  the  Aost  part,  driven  out  of  the  field  ; 
and  could  be  maintained  at  a  high  level 
only  by  his  being  kept  from  an  extensive 
competition  with  the  foreign  cultivator. 
Should  the  British  farmers,  recovering 
from  their  consternation,  recommence  the 
active  agriculture  whidi  at  present  main- 
tains our  vast  and  increasing  population, 
the  eoBfequence  would  be,  that  prices 
woakl  imiwdiatdy  fidl  to  sacfa  a  degree, 
as  speedily  to  reduce  them  to  their 
natural  aad  aaaToidaUe  state  of  m- 
feriority  to  the  farmers  of  the  Continent. 

^  In  considering  ibis  subject  there  are 


two  imparttai  oireamBtances  to  be  kepi 
in  view,  preved  abundantly  by  experience, 
but  whieh  have  not  hitherto  met  with 
the  general  attention  which  they  deserve. 

"  The  first  of  these  is,  that,  Ia  agri- 
culture— differing  in  this  respect  I^hb 
manufactures— the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, or  the  division  of  labour,  can 
effect  no  reduction  whateter  in  the  price 
of  its  produce,  or  the  fheiHty  of  its  pro- 
duction ;  and  peihape  the  best  mode  of 
eoltiTatiea  yei  known  is  that  whkh  is 
earried  on  by  tiio  gvealest  pooiMo  ap- 
plication of  hnaum  lahenr,  in  the  form  of 
spade  cultivatioB.  The  proof  of  this  is 
decisive.  Great  Britain,  with  the  aid  of 
the  steam-engine,  can  nndezsoU  the 
weavers  of  Hindostan  with  mnsUas  ma- 
nufactured out  of  cotton  ^wn  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges ;  but  it  is  undersold 
in  its  own  markets  by  the  wheat-grower 
en  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  or  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  in  vain, 
therefore,  for  a  state  like  En^^d,  bur- 
dened with  high  priees  and  aa  exeewiie 
taxation— the  aatand  eonaefueaee  of 
eommeroiai  opaktteo*-4o  hope  that  its 
iadustry  can,  in  agricalture  as  in  UMttu- 
fhctares,  wtthetaad  the  oompotitien  of 
the  foreign  grower.  Machinery,  skill, 
and  capitid  can  easily  cooateraet  high 
prices  ia  all  other  artides  of  human  eoa- 
sumpiioB  :  in  agrionitare,  they  can  pro- 
dace  ao  such  offset.  This  is  a  law  of 
nature  which  will  subsist  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

^  The  second  is,  that  a  comparatively 
small  importation  of  grain  ^odaees  a 
prodigious  effect  on  the  prices  at  which 
it  is  Bold.  The  impertatieii  of  a  tenth 
part  ef  the  aunual  conaaBiptioa  does  not, 
it  is  calcukted,  lower  prices  a  tenth,  hut 
a  half—and  so  on  with  the  in^rtatien 
of  smaller  quantities.  This  has  alwi^ 
been  observed,  and  is  nnivereally  aekaow- 
ledged  by  political  eeoBomists.  Ahhongh, 
therefore,  the  greatest  possible  impoita- 
tion  of  foreign  grain  mast  always  be  a 
part  oaly  of  that  reqaired  for  the  ooo- 
snmpUon  of  the  whole  people,  yet  still 
the  effect  apon  the  oarreat  rate  of  prices 
would  be  most  dinatrons.  The  greatest 
importation  ever  known  was  in  1801, 
when  it  amounted,  ia  oeneequeaee  of  the 

aCgrcr ';  .      '    '  1     f^|^Ji'  t'Uth     -~-( 

annual  coasumptioa  ;  but  the  free  in- 
troduction of  much  less  than  that  qaanlitv 
would  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
first  instance,  in  an  ordinary  year,  to  45f. 
the  quarter. 

^  The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  Oew- 
fore,  is  calculated  to  inflict  a  ponaaawit 
wound  on  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  empire,  and  permanently  injure  all 
the  numerous  classes  who  depend  on  that 
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bnadi  of  indusiryi  tad  confer  mUj  % 
imporary  benefit,  bj  tiie  redsetioa  of 
piiees,  on  the  wiannfacturiBg  labooxezs. 
T\it  benefit  is  temporary,  and  mixed  up, 
eren  at  first,  with  a  most  bitter  portion  of 
aUoy ;  the  eyil  lasting,  unmitigated  by 
anj  benefit  whateyer.^ 

We  are  now  in  tiie  eonne  of  en- 
dmteg  that  prectse  phase  of  anffering, 
ariaiDg  from  the  T€^>eal  of  the  Com 
Lma,  whidi  was  predicted  by  Mr 
Alison  mote  than  eighteen  jeans  ago ; 
and  it  is  solelj  from  the  extent  of  thai 
snffeiing  tiiat  we  are  iadhied  to  form 
a  better  angmy  for  the  frrtare  than 
we  eonld  ha^e  YOitared  to  have  done 
in  the  comae  of  the  liygone  year. 
Three  months  have  not  passed  smcOf 
at  the  opening  of  Pariiament,  the 
Whig  Ministry  with  m^MMralleled  an- 
dad^  ventored  to  oonsratakte  the 
Gonndy  on  its  gOMraT  preK>6rons 
condition!  Theoottelves  indeed  they 
might  congratnlate,  that,  by  means  of 
an  income  and  pn^erty  tax,  imposed 
nnder  £edse  pret^ces  by  a  former 
Premier,  the  pnbUc  revenne  was  still 
wifBcient  to  meet  its  ordinary  engage- 
ments; bnt  what  other  gronnd  of 
congratulatioa  there  was,  no  host  of 
witnesses  conld  telL  Conld  they 
venture  to  amgratnlate  the  coontry 
now  on  the  state  of  tiie  mannfiftctnring 
distikto?  Has  this  Uttle  interval  of 
three  months,  at  a  time  of  nnfvereal 
peace  and  nnparalleied  dieapQess, 
snffieed  to  diange  nniversal  prosperity 
into  widespread  and  acknowledged 
depressfon?  Not  so.  The  depres- 
sion had  began  long  before— it  com- 
menced so  soon  as  foiling  prices 
warned  the  agricultnral  consuners  of 
the  fote  which  was  in  store  for  them ; 
and  if  Ministers  did  not  know  tiiis, 
they  are  utterly  unfit  to  retain  their 
places  longer.  The  continuance  of 
that  depressitm  can  be  only  measured 
by  the  existence  of  the  Free- trade  sys- 
tem. If  that  is  allowed  to  go  on,  and 
if  there  be  indeed,  as  is  now  the  com- 
mon cant  of  the  Liberal  journalists,  no 
.possibility  of  retracing  our  steps,  the 
next  move  will  be  one  of  phmder. 
No  foreign  tirade  can  compensate  for 
the  tithe  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
depredation  of  property  at  home. 
That  cheapness  in&xk  means  noihinr 
else  than  curtaikoent  of  individou 
profits,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
cannot  possibly  coexist  with  expen- 
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stve  government  jnd  enormous  tax- 
ation. The  public  creditor  will  be 
mariEcd  for  the  next  bk>w;  and  his 
situation  is  the  more  precarious  from 
the  peculiar  monetary  history  of  the 
country,  aad  the  first  imp<Hrtant  mea- 
susfr-^y  also  that  it  had  not  been 
the  lastl— which  Sir  Bobert  Ped  was 
instrameatal  in  carrying  through  the 
HoQse  of  Commtms. 

We  are  not  only  hopefhl  but  san- 
guine as  to  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
m  extricating  herself  from  a  difficulty, 
not  tnmatent  as  before,  but  setded  in 
its  character,  becanse  we  believe  tiiat 
the  downMcf  a  wretched,  presuming, 
and  ignoruit  faction  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed.  We  have  been 
cursed,  for  many  years  back,  by  the 
predominance  <tf  arace  of  quadu,  im- 
postors, sham  eccmomists,  and  politieal 
adveaturen,  w^  through  favour  of 
tiie  Beform  Bill,  have  foreed  their 
way  into  Parliament,  after  having 
fottod  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
trade,  aad  have  succeeded  in  palming 
their  crude  and  pestilential  doctrines 
upon  Ministers  too  occupied  with 
individual  ambition  to  care  mudi  for 
the  public  welfore.  Does  any  one 
bdieve  that  such  men  have  any  inter- 
est in  matntainfaig  the  public  credit, 
or  that  they  wouM  not,  did  an  oppor- 
tmity  occur,  attempt  to  defraud  t^e 
oredifabor,  as  they  have  already  suc- 
ceeded in  diiiluishing  t^e  means  of 
the  debtor?  Surdy  a  thoughtfol 
review  <^  the  political  events  which 
have  occurred  wHhin  the  last  five 
years  is  enough  to  remove  any  linger- 
ing credidity  on  this  pooit.  We  do  not 
ask  any  one  to  adopt  our  views,  or  to 
accq>t  our  construction.  Let  hhn  de- 
liberatdy  reflect  upon  the  language  of 
these  men  in  1845,  when  the  political 
and  commercial  fever  was  at  its  height 
— when  private  individnals  wwe  per- 
suaded that  they  might  rear  fortunes 
wiAout  the  dodgery  of  industry,  and 
when  statesmen  were  preparing  to 
recommend  the  same  false  principle 
for  the  general  guidance  of  the  nation. 
How  the  upstart  economists  swagger- 
ed, strutted,  and  cackled  then!  Not 
a  -wbit  less  mcompetent  and  treacher- 
ons,  as  guides  in  their  own  path,  than 
were  the  mushroom  clerks  and  pim- 
pled adventurers  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
dianges  hi  another,  they  stood  forth 
like  so  many  political  John  Laws, 
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proclaiming  that  anboanded  wealth, 
increased  demand  for  labonr,  and 
endless  inflnx  of  capital  wonld  be  the 
immediate  result  of  their  magnificent 
fi'ee-trading  schemes.  They  had 
figures  and  blue-books,  returns,  cal- 
colations  and  balance-sheets,  painfhlly 
concocted  by  plodding  theorists,  ready 
at  hand  to  back  up  their  asseverations, 
and  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  most 
sceptical.  This  is  peculiarly  an  age 
in  which  men  are  befooled  by  figures. 
A  century  ago,  it  was  enough  that  a 
statement  should  pass  firom  writing 
into  print,  and  be  included  in  the 
columns  of  a  journal,  in  order  to  secure 
its  currency  as  a  point  of  popular  be- 
lief. The  increase  of  journalism  has  in 
some  respects  remedied  this,  most 
men  being  now  alive  to  the  fact  that 
typography  possesses  no  peculiar  im- 
munity from  falsehood.  But  figures 
are— or  at  least  were  a  few  years  ago 
— untainted  in  their  reputation.  Few 
people  were  cautious  enough  to  resist 
a  tempting  calculation.  It  never  en- 
tered mto  their  heads  to  suppose  that 
there  lay  gross  error,  radical  &llacy, 
and  often  deliberate  fraud,  in  the  im- 
posing array  of  cyphers  which  were 
ostentatiously  paraded  for  their  inspec- 
tion. If  hsdf-a-dozen  unscrupulous 
swindlers  determined  to  start  a  rail- 
way, nothing  more  was  required  to 
secure  a  rush  for  the  scrip,  than  a 
summary  of  phantom  fhiffic,  exhibit- 
ing a  clear  return  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent  after  deduction  of 
the  working  expenses.  We  all  know 
what  has  been  the  result  of  that  wide- 
spread infatuation.  In  precisely  the 
same  manner  did  the  economists  con- 
coct their  accounts,  when  they  issued 
their  Free-trade  prospectus.  Less 
honest,  or  perhaps  more  daringly 
fraudulent  than  the  railway  projec- 
tors, they  did  not  propose  to  grant 
any  compensation  for  the  land  at  all, 
but  their  traffic  tables  were  undoubt- 
edly an  arithmetical  chef-cTcetwrel 
Two  millions  per  week  of  clear  gain  was 
about  the  smallest  estimate ;  and  to 
this  result  various  persons,  whose  pre- 
vious biography,  now  that  they  have 
emerged  as  public  characters,  might 
be  interesting,  pledged  their  valuable 
reputations  I 

That  they  imposed  upon  the  leaders 
of  party,  as  well  as  upon  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  nation,  is  no  matter  of 
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marvd.  Statesmen  are  not  exempt 
from  folly,  imprudence,  or  dduakm, 
any  more  than  private  persons.  One 
may  be  cold,  selfish,  and  greedy; 
another  rash,  unscrupulous,  and  obsti- 
nate ;  but,  as  there  are  few  fish  which 
will  not  take  a  bait,  so  there  seem  to 
be  fewmodem  statesmen  proof  against 
the  temptation  of  altering  their  policy, 
if,  by  doing  so,  they  beUeve  that  tbey 
can  secure  possession  of  an  nnliodted 
lease  of  power.  In  the  present  cas* 
the  bait  was  dexterously  spun  be- 
between  the  two  rivals,  and&e  an* 
xiety  of  both  to  secure  it  was  so 
great,  that  neither  took  the  precan- 
tion  of  examining  curiously  into  the 
nature  of  its  actual  texture. 

There  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  coun- 
try, from  the  peer  to  the  artisan,  who 
is  not  asking  himself  at  this  moment, 
what  he  has  gained  by  Free  Trade. 
So  far  as  the  agricultural  interest  is- 
concerned,  there  is  no  dubiety  on  the 
point.  The  landlord  is  dunned  for 
reduction  of  rent,  is  discontinning  his 
improvements,  reducing  his  establish- 
ment, and  setting  his^  house  in  order 
for  an  altered  style  'of  living.  The 
tenant  is  wellnigh  mined,  finious- 
that  he  has  been  betrayed,  economis- 
ing labour  as  he  best  can,  or  seriously 
meditating  emigration.  The  labourer 
finds  his  wages  reduced,  his  small 
comforts  curtailed  or  aboUshed,  work 
scarce,  and  the  workhouse  at  no  great 
distance.  Let  them  all  take  comfort 
According  to  our  hopeful  economists, 
this  is  a  mere  '^transition  state  of 
suffering.**  What  the  next  state  is  to 
be,  no  prophet  of  them  all  can  fbre- 
tell.  Meantime  certain  Solons  advo- 
cate a  wholesale  emigration — ^rather  a 
strange  panacea  for  a  nation  about  to 
be  so  prosperous  1 

Go  to  the  towns  or  the  mannfactnr- 
ingdistricts,  and  ask  how  they  are  pros- 
pering. The  cotton  trade  is  threaten- 
mg  to  shut  up.  The  travellers  are 
returning  disconsolate  to  their  em- 
ployers with  the  news  that  orders  are 
every  day  becoming  more  scarce,  and 
money  payments  even  scarcer.  There 
is  no  jov  or  exultation  now  in  Leeds 
or  Braaford.  The  journeymen  opera- 
tives are  combining  against  the  slop 
system.  The  Mommg  Ckrofdde 
harrows  up  the  feelings  of  its  readers, 
by  tearfnl  tales  of  the  miseiy  and 
destitution  which  prevails  throughout 
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the  large  towns  of  the  empire,  and  no 
iiaman  being  can  deny  the  tmtb  of 
the  appalling  statements.  Scottish 
philanthropists,  on  their  midnight 
visits  to  the  wynds  of  Edinburgh,  are 
strack  with  amazement  at  the  sqaalor 
and  vice  which  they  encounter,  and 
not  less  with  the  shoals  of  destitute 
creatures  who  are  hurrying,  with  per- 
verse infatuation,  from  the  free  open 
eountry  to  the  fated  atmosphere  of  a 
loathsome  city  garret.  They  want  to 
check  the  stream,  and  drive  the  cur- 
rent back  again.  But  whither?  In 
the  countiT  there  is  no  work  for  these 
people.  Machinery  has  forced  the 
hand-loom  from  the  villages;  Free 
Trade  is  reducing  the  wages  of  the 
spade  to  nothing.  From  the  Western 
Highlands,  and  from  Ireland,  those 
who  have  money  enough  left  to  secure 
a  passage  on  ship-board  are  emigrat- 
ing by  thousands —  it  is,  we  are  told 
by  a  correspondent,  the  briskest  trade 
in  Liverpool.  Those  who  have  no 
money  Idt  are  trooping  to  the  towns, 
vrith  the  proraect  berore  them  of  a 
fate  which  might  rend  the  heart  of  the 
most  callous.  Who  would  wish  to  be 
a  statesman,  if  for  the  consequences 
of  all  his  deeds  he  must  be  held  ac- 
countable hereafter  ? 

Ask  the  master  -  manufiacturers 
themselves  how  they  are  getting  on, 
now  that  they  have  succeeded  in  their 
darling  scheme  of  securing  cheap 
food,  and  paralysing  the  home  trade  ? 
You  may  ask  if  you  will,  but  you  will 
hardly  obtain  an  answer,  save  through 
the  medium  of  the  trade  circulars,  all 
£lled  with  dismal  forebodings.  Were 
another  Cobden  testimonial  to  be  pro- 
posed just  now,  the  subscriptions 
would  scarcely  purchase  many  shares 
in  the  most  depreciated  of  the  lines. 

Ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  railway 
interest,  what  cause  is  in  operation  to 
crush  down  theur  traffic  and  annihi- 
late their  dividends  ?  They  will  tell 
yon  to  a  man  that  it  is  the  universal 
agricultural  depression.  Ask  the 
iron-masters  how  they  are  thriving? 
At  this  moment  thev  are  trembling 
for  the  stability  of  their  colossal 
fortunes. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  this 
Btate  of  matters  can  continue  much 
lonser.  If  we  do  not  reverse  our 
mad  and  desperate'  policy— and  that 
aoon— the  pressure  of  taxation,  still 


retaining  its  former  money -levelt 
whilst  the  production  which  contri- 
butes to  it  is  depreciated  by  a  half, 
will  become  so  unendurable,  that  any 
remedy,  however  desperate,  will  find 
numerous  advocates;  and  amongst 
the  foremost  and  most  clamorous  of 
these  will  be  the  leading  sham  econo- 
mists. The  stateliest  wip,  when  the 
water  is  gainbg  upon  her  hold,  must 
perforce  part  with  her  guns — the 
parallel  case  is  being  practi<»klly  exhi- 
bited just  now,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
financial  reformers  to  get  ridof  our  war- 
like establishments.  Ifwe  cannot  part 
with  our  defences,  we  must  do  with- 
out something  else.  There  is  in  the 
mean  time  a  talk  of  reducing  salaries, 
paring  down  judicial  emoluments, 
and  retrenching  diplomatic  expenses. 
Lord  John  Bussell,  with  no  very 
good  grace,  has  been  forced  to  refer 
these  matters  to  a  committee,  for  the 
evident  purpose  of  securing  the  long- 
est possible  period  of  delay.  But  the 
tax-gatherer  will  not  be  idle  in  his 
fhncUon,  and  still  the  clamour  will 
increase.  Superfluities  will  go  first 
—but  no  surrender  of  superfluities 
will  meet  the  exigency.  Men,  when 
pressed  to  the  last  extremity,  become 
reckless  of  their  personal  obligations ; 
and  we  have  already  heard  from  vari- 
ous quarters  intimations  that,  if  the 
land  is  to  be  permanently  depreciated, 
the  creditor  who  has  lent  his  money 
on  the  security  of  that  land  must  be 
prepared  to  share  the  burden  of  the 
loss  with  the  owner.  There  is  a 
smack  of  wild  justice  in  this,  not  at 
all  unpalatable  to  the  taste  of  a  bur- 
dened debtor.  Sir  Robert  PeeFs 
favourite  question,  ^^  What  is  a 
pound?"  will  be  argued  afresh,  after  a 
fashion  little  likely  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  the  original  propounder  of 
the  query.  We  shall  be  told,  truly 
enough,  that  the  pound  is  the  mere 
conventional  representation  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  produce ;  and  a  very 
large  body  of  men  will  begin  to  talk 
of  paying  off  thehr  debts,  both  private 
ana  pubUc,  upon  a  principle  which,  if 
once  adopted,  would  destrov  the  whole 
credit  of  the  country.  Three  years 
ago,  Mr  Doubleday  demonstrated 
that,  if  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
shotdd  have  tJie  effect  of  reducing  the 
price  of  wheat  on  the  average  to  48. 
or  4s.  6d.  per  bushel,  only  two  conrsea 
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are  left— «kber  to  repeal  the  taxes 
down  to  fiye-and-twenty  millioais  at 
most ;  or  to  alter  the  ctirre&CY  law  of 
1819,  and  reduce  the  value  of  money 
to  half  the  present  value.  We  have 
now  idmost  touched  the  mark. 

All  this  was  dearlj  foreseen  and 
foreshadowed  by  Mr  Alison,  in  his 
memoraUe  paper  of  1831;  and  we 
beg  of  our  readers  to  peruse  with  at- 
tention the  following  extract,  as  of 
primary  importance  at  the  present 
juncture  of  affairs : — 

''Saeh  a  change  of  priees  might  be 
innociioaa^  if  iadiridaals  and  the  public 
oould  begin  on  a  new  basiSy  and  tharo 
were  no  subriBting  money  engagevkemU^ 
which  mn&t  be  proved  for  at  a  redooed 
rate  of  incomes.  But  how  is  such  a 
state  of  things  to  go  <m,when  indiriduals 
and  the  State  are  under  so  many  engage- 
ments, which  cannot  be  ayerted  witiiout 
prirate  or  public  bankmptcy  ?  This  is 
the  question  which,  in  a  complicated 
Btate  of  society  such  as  we  lire  in,  where 
industry  is  to  dependent  on  orcdit,  is 
the  Tital  oae  to  erery  interest. 

^  There  is  hardly  an  indiyidnal  possess- 
ed of  property  in  the  country  who  is  not 
immediately  or  ultimately  involred  iu 
mosey  engagements.  The  landlords  are 
notoriously  and  proyerbially  drowned  in 
debt,  and  it  is  circulated  that  two-thirds 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil  finds  its  way 
ultimately  into  the  pocket  of  the  public 
or  the  prirate  creditor.  Farmers  are  all 
more  or  less  iuTolred  in  engagements 
either  to  their  landlords  or  to  the  banks 
who  haTe  adTaneed  their  money  ;  mer- 
chants and  manuCftcturers  haye  t&ir  bills 
or  cash-aocounts  standing  against  thsa, 
which  must  be  piOTided  f^,  whatever 
ensues  with  regard  to  the  prioes  of  the 
articles  in  whidi  they  deal ;  and  private 
indiriduals,  even  of  wealthy  fortunes, 
have  proTisions  to  their  wiyes,  sisters, 
brothers,  or  children,  which  must  be  made 
up  to  a  certain  m<mey-amount,  if  they 
would  arert  the  erils  of  bankruptcy. 
Now,  if  the  views  of  the  Reformers  are 
well  founded,  and  a  great  reduction  is 
eil^ted  in  the  price  <^  grain,  and  eon- 
sequently  in  the  money-income  of  every 
man  in  the  kingdom,  through  the  free 
trade  in  com,  how  are  these  undisunished 
moDey-obligations  to  be  made  good  out 
of  the  diminished  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  debtors  in  themf  Mr  Bar- 
ing has  estimated  that  the  change  in 
the  value  of  money,  consequent  on  the 
resumption  of  cash-payments,  altered 
prices  about  25  per  cent ;  and  everybody 
knows  what  vridespread,  still  existing, 
and  irremediable    private   distress  th<U 


change  prodaeed.  Whai»  then,  may  bo 
anticipated  from  the  fkr  gvoaUr  change 
which  is  contemplated  as  likely  to  arise 
from  a  free  trade  in  grain  T 

**  But,  serious  as  Siese  erils  are,  they 
are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  would  re- 
sult to  jaublU  ertdU  frtnn  the  change,  and 
the  vndespread  desolation  which  nresl 
follow  a  serious  blow  to  tiie  natioBal 
fiuth. 

"<  It  is  well  known  with  iriiat  diileBtty 
the  payment  of  the  aaaual  diaige  of  the 
National  Debt  isprorided  lor,  even  «ader 
the  present  scale  of  prices ;  and  how 
much  these  difficulties  were  increased  by 
the  change  of  prices, 'and  the  goierai 
diminution  of  incomes,  oonsequent  on 
the  resumption  of  cash-payments.  In- 
deed, such  was  the  effect  of  that  dmnge 
that,  had  it  not  been  counterbalanced  bj 
a  very  great  increase,  both  of  our 
agricultural  and  manufitetnring  piod«oe 
at  the  same  time,  it  vroukl  have  rea- 
dered  the  maintenance  of  fiuth  with  the 
public  creditor  impossible.  Now,  if  sueh 
be  the  present  state  of  the  pablie  deb^ 
even  under  the  unexampled  general 
prosperity  which  has  pervaded  the  em- 
pire since  the  peace,  and  vrith  all  tiie 
security  to  the  public  faith  vfhich  arises 
frx>m  the  stable,  consistent,  and  unifSorm 
rule  of  the  British  aristocracy,  how  Is  tiie 
charge  of  the  debt  to  be  provided  for 
under  the  diminished  natiooal  iaeoae 
arising  from  the  nmeh  boped-lbr  change 
of  prices  eonse^uent  on  the  BeAm  Bfll 
and  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the 
increased  natienal  impatienee,'  arising 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  power  to 
cast  off  the  burden  fi>r  ever ! — Great  and 
reasonable  fear  may  be  fSelt,  whether, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  futh  inriolate  is  prac- 
ticable fbr  any  considerable  lengtili  of 
time  :  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that, 
under  a  Reform  Parliament,  and  a  free 
trade  in  grain,  it  will  be  impossible.'' 

We  forbear  quoting  the  pietsre 
which  our  anthor  has  drawn  of  the 
awful  consequences  which  must  in« 
stMitly  follow  on  a  cra^  of  the 
national  credit — not  because  we  oon- 
sider  it  in  any  degree  overehaiged, 
but  because  we  are  now  satisfied  tiiat 
the  country  is  alive  to  its  danger.  We 
are  too  w<dl  acciffitomed  to  the  brag- 
gadocio of  modem  journalism  to  at- 
tach much  weight  to  the  expiring 
vociferations  of  men  who  have  d<me 
their  utmost  to  lead  us  into  the  pre- 
sent dilemma ;  and  who  now,  finding^ 
themselves  powerless  to  advise,  am 
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vAlnly  attemptlBg  to  keep  up  «  dda- 
sion  which  the  experience  of  each 
succeeding  week  10  dissipating  with 
extraordinarr  rapidity.  The  most  ta- 
lented of  the  Free-trading  jonrnals  vir- 
tnalfy  confess  that  the  experiment  has 
altogether  failed.  They  are  not  able 
to  point  ont  one  single  iota  of  advan- 
tage which  has  resulted  from  it,  be- 
yond the  purely  supposititious  one 
that,  for  a  time,  it  secured  the  tran- 
qoiUity  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  at 
best  an  ignoble  argument  m  b^alf 
of  a  bad  measore ;  but  we  bdiere  it 
to  be  ntteriy  wkbontfoondation,  hias- 
much  as  there  probablr  nerer  was  a 
great  question  agitated  in  which  less 
interest  was  eyinced  by  the  masses  of 
the  nation  than  in  that  of  the  Com 
Laws.  But  we  rfiould  be  sorry,  in- 
deed, to  rank  the  loyalty  of  the  Bri- 
tish people  so  low,  or  to  suppose  that 
the  crown  of  these  realms  rested  upon 
so  weak  a  foundation,  as  the  adoption 
of  soch  a  Tiew  as  this  nnuit  neces- 
sarihri^iBr.  The  journals  to  which  we 
allude  are  by  bo  means  nnoonscions 
of  the  loss  which  we  haye  incurred, 
or  of  the  danger  in  whidi'we  presently 
stand.  The  insane  boast  of  Mr  Vil- 
Hers,  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
that  a  depreciation  of  ninety-one  mil- 
lions had  taken  place  in  the  annual 
produce  of  British  labour,  found  no 
echo  in  the  columns  of  our  more 
aharp-sigfatad  conteiiq[K>rarie8.  Thcj 
are  now  attempting  to  show  that  this 
ealcilatioB  was  an  utter  idisiake ;  that 
importations  are  gradually  diminish- 
ing; and  that  prices  must  necejssari^ 
ri^.  Most  giad  should  we  be  if  their 
Tiews  upon  dils  subject  were  sound ; 
but,  unfortunately,  stem  experience 
points  to  a  different  result.  We  com- 
plaln,  uid  that  with  perfect  justice, 
that  they  will  not  face  the  difficulty, 
and  tell  us  what  is  to  be  done,  sup- 
posing prices  remain  as  they  are. 
Agricultnral  quackery  has  done  its 
utmost,  and  has  been  extinguished 
by  the  shout  of  general  derision.  No 
man  in  his  senses  belieyes  that  pro- 
duction can  be  artificially  stimulated, 
or  the  earth  so  manured  as  to  yield 
double  crops  to  supply  the  Trightful 
deficiency  in  the  annual  balance-sheet 
of  the  farmer.  Both  arms  of  hus- 
bandry are  shattered.  Cattle-feeding 
has  been  made,  by  Sir  Robert  Peers 
tariff,  as  profitless  as  tillage ;  and  all 


eountries  haye  been  inyited,  and  are 
ayailing  tbemselyes  of  the  inyitation, 
to  inundate  our  markets  with  thdr 
produce.  Under  such  a  state  of 
things,  what  hope  is  there  of  recoyery 
— what  chance  of  manndACtures  re- 
yiying,  so  long  as  the  best  customers 
for  manufactures  are  borne  down? 
Are  they  not  borne  do?m?  Let  us  see. 
The  depredation  of  food  was  stated 
by  Mr  Yiliiers  at  £91,000,000.  The 
whole  land  rental  of  the  United  Kmg- 
dom  is,  acc(»'dmg  to  a  late  statistical 
antiiority,  £58,753,615.  Let  as  sup- 
pose that  rents  are  reduced  by  one- 
third — a  reduction  which,  consmering 
that  mortgs^es  and  public  burdens  still 
remain  undiminished,  win  cripple  the 
means  of  most  of  the  proprietors  in 
the  kingdom— and  the  rental  will  fall 
to  about  £39,169,000.  Still  there  will 
remain  a  loss  of  nearly  £52,000,000 
annually,  to  be  borne  by  the  tenan- 
try ;  in  other  words,  low  prices  will 
haye  to  that  extent  aiSected  their 
power  of  purchase.  The  real  case  is 
eyen  stronger  than  the  hypothetical 
one,  because  the  farmers,  who  consti- 
tute the  larger  consumhig  body,  are 
at  present  recelying  no  such  remission 
of  rent.  Of  £178,000,000,  the  esti- 
mated  amount  of  British  manufac- 
tures, we  export  £58,000,000,  and 
there  remain  for  home  consumption 
goods  to  the  yalne  of  £120,000,000. 
Upon  the  sale  of  these  depends  not 
only  the  prosperity,  but  the  existence 
of  the  nuinnf£cturers ;  and  yet  people 
are  astonished  that  their  wares  do 
not  go  off  as  formeriy  I  How,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  can  they  be 
expected  to  go  off,  when  no  margin 
of  profit  is  lefl,  in  his  own  trade,  to 
the  great  consumer?  What  these 
reasonable  geatlemra  anticipate  is 
this— that  the  propriet(tf  shall  haye 
BO  su^us  from  his  rent,  or  the  frur- 
mer  any  renumeration  from  his  toil 
and  capital ;  and  yet  that  they  shaH 
continue  to  purchase  all  articles  of 
manufacture  as  before ! 

We  observe  that  a  contemporary 
journal,  which  naturally  feels  rather 
sore  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws, 
has  twitted  Mr  Alison  with  a  failure 
of  prophecy,  in  not  having  allowed  for  a 
sufficient  lapse  between  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  and  the  notable  era 
when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  coalesced 
—when  Sir  Robert  Peel  finally  became 
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«  convert  to  the  damiling  diacoTeries 
of  Mr  Cobden.  Oar  resp^^ted  brother 
seems  to  think  that  Mr  Alison  most 
feel  disappointed  that  the  march  of 
democracy  has  been  so  slow;  that  the 
avatar  of^  Free  Trade  was  so  long  in 
coming ;  and  that  onr  fields  were  not, 
several  years  ago,  abandoned  bj  the 
disappointed  hnsbaiidman.  For  the 
sati^action  of  the  kindly  critic,  we 
shall  qnote  the  following  passage, 
penned  in  1882,  immediatelv  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
then,  perhaps,  refresh  his  memory  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  later  mea- 
sure was  carried : — 


CMaj, 


''  Dark  and  disastrous,  however,  as  is 
the  future  prospect  of  the  British  empire, 
we  do  not  think  its  case  hopeless,  or  that, 
after  having  gone  through  the  degrada- 
tion, distraction,  and  suffering  which 
must  follow  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  may  not  yet  witness  in  the 
decline  of  its  days  some  gleams  of  sun- 
shine and  prosperity.  The  laws  of  nature 
have  now  oome  to  aid  the  oanie  of  order; 
its  usual  suffering  will  attend  the  march 
of  revolution ;  experience  will  soon  dis- 
pel the  fumes  of  democracy;  the  reign 
of  Political  Unions,  of  Jacobin  Clubs, 
and  tricolor  flags,  must  ere  long  come  to 
an  end ;  the  suffering,  anxiety,  and  dis- 
tress consequent  on  their  despotic  rule, 
the  suspension  of  all  confidence,  and  the 
ruin  of  all  credit,  must  consign  them  to 
the  dust,  amidst  the  execrations  of  their 
country,  if  they  are  not  subverted  by  the 
ruder  shock  of  civil  warfare  and  military 
power.  The  distress,  misery,  and  stag- 
hation,  in  every  branch  of  industry, 
already  consequent  on  the  Reform  BiU, 
have  been  so  extreme,  that  they  must 
long  ago  have  led  to  its  overthrow,  not 
only  without  the  resistance,  but  vnth 
the  concurrence,  of  all  the  Reformers 
who  are  not  revolutionists,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  delusion  universally  spread 
by  the  revolutionary  journals,  that  the 
existing  distress  was  not  owing  to  Re- 
form, but  to  the  resistance  which  it  had 
«xperienced,  and  that  the  danger  of 
revolution,  great  in  the  event  of  the 
measure  being  thrown  out,  was  abso- 
lutely nugatory  in  the  event  of  its  being 
passed.  These  two  sophisms  have  alone 
carried  the  bill  through  the  resistance 
it  experienoed  from  the  property,  educa- 
tion, and  talent  of  the  ooun^,  and 
blinded  men's  eyes  to  the  enormous  evils 
which  not  onlj  threatened  to  follow  its 
triumph,  but  attended  its  progress*  But 
these  delusions  cannot  much  longer  be 
jnaintained.    Reform  is  now  victorious : 


the  bill  if  passed  munutUated 
impaired ;   and  its  whole  eonaeqii 
now  rest  on  the  heads  of  its  amik^rw, 
its  autkort  alorn.    When  it  is  di»c<rr< 
that  all  the  benefits  promised  fronai   it  ; 
a  mere  delusion;  that  stagnatkm,   dis- 
tress, and   misery   have    signal  iiwul    Hs 
triumph ;  that  trade  does  not  nrirm  urith 
the  contracted  expenditure  of  tiie    sick, 
nor  confidence  return  with  the  iactwrnwed. 
audacity  of  the  poor ;  that  the  aaeaeot 
and  kindly  relations  of  life  have    bs>o 
torn  asunder  in  the  struggle,  and     tibe 
vehemence  of  democracy  has  prorl^led 
no  substitute  in  their  stead ;  that  intas««t 
after  interest,  class  after  class,  is  necmm 
sively   expoMd   to  the  attacks  of    tlie 
revolutionists,  and  the  ancient  barrier 
which  restrained  them  is  removed:  tlsm 
eyes  of  the  nation  must  be  opened    to 
the  gross  fhiud  which  has  been  practised 
upon  it.    Then  it  will  be  discovered  th*t 
the  aristocratic  interest,  and  the  nomin*- 
tion   boroughs,   which   supported  their 
influence  in  the  Lower  House,  were  the 
real  bulwark   which  protected  all  the 
varied  interests  of  the  country  tnan,  the 
revolutionary  tempest,  and  Uiat  evet/ 
branch  of  industry  is  less  secure,  every 
species  of  property  is  less  valuable,  every 
enterprise  is  more  haxardous,  every  dis- 
aster is   more   irretrievable,  when   its 
surges  roll  unbroken  and  unresisted  into 
the  legislature. 

'^  It  is  upon  this  very  circumstance, 
however,  that  our  chief,  and  indeed  our 
only  hope  of  the  country  is  founded. 
Hitherto  the  great  body  of  the  middle 
classes  have  stood  aloof  fti>m  the  contest, 
or  they  have  openly  joined  the  refmning 
party.  They  were  carried  away  by  tha 
prospect  of  the  importance  wldch  they 
would  acquire  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, and  did  not  perceive  that  it  waa 
their  own  interests  which  were  defended, 
their  own  battle  which  was  fought,  their 
own  existence  which  was  at  stake,  in 
the  contest  maintained  by  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  Now  the  case  is  changed. 
The  old  rampart  is  demolished,  and, 
unless  these  middle  ranks  can  create 
a  new  one,  they  must  be  speedily  them- 
selves destroyed.  From  the  boU  of  their 
feet  to  the  crown  of  their  head,  the 
middle  classes  of  England  at  present 
stand  exposed  to  the  revolutionary  flre ; 
every  shot  will  now  carry  away  flesh 
and  blood.  Deeply  as  we  deplore  the 
misery  and  suffering  which  the  exposure 
of  these  unprotected  classes  to  the 
attacks  of  revolution  must  produce,  it 
is  in  the  intensity  of  that  suffering, 
in  the  poignancy  of  that  distress,  that 
the  only  oluuice  of  ultimate  deliverance 
is  to  be  found.    Periods  of  suffering  are 
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seldom,  in  ib«  end,  lost  to  nations,  any 
jnore  than  to  indmdnals ;  and  it  is  yean 
of  frngn<«h  that  expiate  the  sin,  and  tame 
the  paeeioniy  of  days  of  riot  and  licen- 


''  The  Constitntion,  indeed,  is  destroyed, 
but  the  men  whom  the  Gonstitation  formed 
are  not  destroyed.  The  institutions  which 
proteeted  all  the  classes  of  the  state,  the 
permanent  interests  which  coerced  the 
feTcrish  throes  of  democracy,  the  conser- 
vative weight  which  steadied  all  the 
BOTements  of  the  people,  are  at  an  end; 
ihe  peril  arising  from  this  sndden  remoTal 
of  the  pressure  which  hitherto  regulated 
all  the  moTements  of  the  machine  is  ex- 
treme, but  the  ease  is  not  utterly  hope- 
less.  It  is  impossible  at  once  to  change 
the  habits  of  many  hundred  years'  growth ; 
it  is  difiloult  in  a  few  years  to  root  out 
the  alfoctiona  and  interests  which  hare 
sprung  from  centuries  of  obligation;  it 
is  not  in  a  single  generation  that  the 
virtues  and  happiness,  foetered  by  ages 
of  prosperity,  are  to  be  destroyed.  As 
long  as  the  British  character  remains  un- 
ohanged;  as  long  as  religion  and  moral 
virtue  sway  the  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  the  people;  as  long  as  tranquil  indus- 
try forms  the  employment  of  her  inhabi- 
tants, and  domestic  enjoyments  constitute 
the  reward  of  their  exertion,^the  cause 
of  order  and  eirilisation  is  not  hopeless. 
Revolutions,  it  is  true,  are  always  effected 
by  reekless  and  desperate  minorities  in 
opposition  to  opulent  and  indolent  mino- 
rities ;  but  it  is  the  ennobling  effect  of 
civil  liberty  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  oppression,  which  outstrips  all  the 
calculations  of  those  who  ground  their 
views  upon  what  has  occurred  in  despotic 
monarchies." 

And  so  it  happened.  The  reaction 
thronghont  the  country  was  complete. 
The  Conservatiye  party  rallied ;  and 
rallied  so  effectively,  that,  with  many 
converts  in  its  ranks,  and  the  rising 
youth  of  the  new  generation  to  back  it, 
a  gi*eat  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  secured,  and  the  leadership 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  one  who,  in 
despite  of  previous  lapses,  appeared 
at  that  time  to  have  earned  the  dis- 
tinction by  his  zeal,  and  who  gained 
it  by  the  force  of  his  protestations. 
Had  the  leader  been  true  to  the  cause 
which  he  then  professed,  we  should 
have  been  spared  the  ungradons  duty 
of  commenting  upon  a  solemn  trea- 
chery, to  which  history  affords  no 
parallel,  and  the  memory  of  which 
will  live  long  after  the  grave  has  closed 
Above  the  head  of  the  principal  delin- 


quent. How  was  it  possible  that  such 
an  event  could  fail  again,  for  a  time, 
to  disunite  a  party,  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  old  one  by  a  rapid  and 
indiscriminate  conscription?  That 
dependence  and  faith  which  high  and 
chivabrous  spu-its  are  so  ready  to  place 
in  one  beneatii  whose  colours  they 
have  fought — the  ready  tmstingness 
of  youth — the  great  prestige  which 
surrounds  the  name  of  a  veteran  and 
successful  statesman — the  belief  in 
his  superior  sagacity — ^the  recollection 
of  blandishments  and  flattery,  so 
prized  by  the  young  when  proceeding 
from  the  lips  of  honoured  age, — aU 
these  things  combined  to  break  up 
the  Conservative  party,  and  to  place 
the  reins  of  igovemment  once  more  in 
the  hands  of  the  eager  Whigs.  Per- 
haps it  is  better  so.  There  is  no  risk 
now  of  a  second  betrayal,  whatever 
may  be  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
Country  Party;  and  on  the  head  of 
him  who  caused  the  social  change  let 
the  whole  consequences  rest.  Eng- 
land's political  annals  have  at  least 
gained  one  character  more  by  the  act. 
The  future  historian  who  shall  chron- 
icle the  transactions  of  the  last  five 
years,  whatever  be  his  creed  or  his 
politics,  will  speak  with  veneration 
and  honour  of  Lokd  Georoe  Bem- 
TiNCK,  for  whose  early  fate  more 
honest  tears  were  shed,  than  have 
often  been  paid  as  a  tribute  to  the 
patriot  who  has  fallen  in  battle,  the 
defender  of  his  country's  cause. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  much 
room  to  glance  at  the  three  interest- 
ing papers  in  this  volume,  on  the 
subject  of  the  two  French  Revolutions 
ofl8d0  and  1848.  They  will  be  read 
with  profound  attention  by  thousands 
who  may  have  passed  them  over 
cursorUy  in  their  anonymous  original 
form;  because  Mr  Alison's  profound 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing of  French  diplomacy,  of  the  tur- 
bulent and  dangerous  element  which 
lies,  like  molten  lava,  beneath  the 
surface  of  French  society,  and  of  the 
secret  causes  of  those  outrages  which, 
from  time  to  time,  have  shaken  that 
unhappy  country,  must  needs  give  an 
additional  assurance  of  their  value. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  entirely 
the  speculations  of  the  author,  as  to 
the  consequences  which  might  arise 
from  the  first  of  those  sudden  revolu- 
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ttons,  are  borne  out  by  ^  mBird- 
loos  isfiw  of  the  seeona.  The  falsUj 
of  the  system  which  made  the  stabUi^ 
of  a  government  and  the  existence  of 
a  dynasty  mainly  depemd  upon  the 
donbtfol  adherence,  and  still  more 
donbtfdl  yaloiir,  of  a  dvic  National 
Guard,  was  clearly  ported  ont  and 
exposed  at  the  time  whm  the  Liberal 
press  of  Enf^and  was  loud  in  its 
approbation  of  the  citiaen  soldiers 
who  had  violated  thar  oaths,  and  the 
citizen  king,  who^  more  fortnnate  than 
his  worthless  fiftther,  had  sncoeeded  in 
snpplaali]^  his  kinsman  and  rightM 
sovereign. 

*^  Of  the  mmennni  deloBiont,"  wrote 
Mr  Aliiov  IB  1831,^  which  hsve  OTer- 
spreftd  the  wtild  ia  soeh  pTofmfaHi  dor- 
ing  the  last  nine  months,  there  is  none  ao 
extrmordinurj  and  so  daageroiiB  as  the 
opinion  ineessantly  inoolcated  by  the 
reyolationary  press,  that  the  noblest  yir- 
tue  in  regulur  soldiers  is  to  prore  them- 
selres  tnutors  to  their  oaths;  and  that  a 
natiimal  ^uard  is  the  only  safe  and  eon- 
stitntional  fbree  to  which  arms  can  be 
intrusted.  The  troops  of  the  line,  whose 
rerelt  deeided  the  three  days  in  Joly  in 
faToar  of  the  rerolvtkttary  party,  hanre 
been  the  snlgect  of  the  meet  extiaTagant 
eulogiam  firaoi  the  liberal  pnei  throng 
out  Europe;  aad  eren in  this  eenntry,  the 
GoTemment  journals  haye  not  hesitated 
to  condemn,  in  no  measured  terms,  the 
Boyal  Guard,  merely  because  they  ad- 
hered, amidst  a  nation's  treason,  to  their 
honour  and  their  oaths. 

"*  Hitherto  it  has  been  held  the  first 
duty  of  BoMien  to  adhere,  with  im^ieit 
derotion,  to  that  JidelUw  whidi  is  the 
foundation  of  military  duties.  Treason 
to  hif  cokwn  has  been  oonaidexed  as 
Ibul  a  blei  on  the  ■eldier's  seutdieoB  as 
cowardice  ia  the  field.  Efea  in  the  moot 
repnblicui  states,  this  principle  of  mili- 
tary subordination  has  been  felt  to  be  the 
Tital  principle  of  national  strength.  It 
was  during  the  rigorous  days  of  Roman 
discipline,  that  their  legions  conquered 
the  world;  and  the  decline  of  the  empire 
began  at  the  time  tkat  the  PraBtorian 
Guards  Teered  with  the  mutable  popu- 
lace, and  sold  the  empire  for  a  gratuity 
to  theaiselTca.  Albeit  placed  in  power 
by  the  insurrection  of  the  people,  no  men 
knew  better  than  the  French  Republican 
leaders  that  their  salyation  depended  on 
crushing  the  military  insubordination  to 
which  they  had  owed  their  elevation. 
When  the  Parisian  leries  began  to  eyince 
the  mutinous  spirit  in  the  camp  at  St 
MenehouM  in  Champagne,  which  they 
had  imbibed  during  the  license  of  the 
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capital,  Damcaiicr  dnw  them  up  i 
ceatreof  hisintreBcluaea'  ,  ^ 

them  a  pownftd  lioc  of  cnraby  m  AmmT, 
with  their  »bres  diawa,  ready  ia  ekaxgpKy 
and  a  stem  array  of  artillery  aad   ran 
aooccn  ia  rear,  with  their  mitnhan    in 
their  haads,  soon  esoTiaetd  tka 
lioeatioac  that  the  boasted  i 
of  the  soldier  must  yield  to  the'       _ 
of  aetaal  warfiuw.      *  The  armed  finve,* 
said  Caraot,    <ia  caentiaUy  obcdwat  ;' 
and  m  all  his  eamwia^w,  that  great  ] 
ineessantly  iaenleated  apen 
the  ahootete  aecemty  of  implieit  aah 
siontothe  power  whiA  employed  i 
When  the  reereaat  OoDStaUe  dc  Boarbos, 
at  the  head  of  a  Tidetious  sfnadiaa  at 
Spaaish  cavalry,   appieached  tiie    spvt 
where  iho  rearguard,   nnder  the  Che- 
valier Bayard,  was  coyering  Ac  retreat 
•f    the  Freadi  army  in  the  valley  oC 
AoBta,  he  fiuad  him   seated,  nwrtallj 
weuaded,  aader  a  tree,  with  his  eyea 
fix«l  en  the  cross  which  lisrmed  the  hlH 
of  his  sword.    Beurboa  begaa  to  exptei 
^ty  Ibr  his  Cut*.      <  Pity  not  aw,'  aaid 
the  hie^minded  CSieyalier ;  'pHy  tiMise 
who   ight    agaiast    tiietr   king,   their 
ccontry,  aad  their  oath  ! ' 

''These  generous  feeHngs,  oommoa 
aUke  to  republican  anti<ioity  and  aieictn 
ehiyalry,  have  disappeared  ^oiag  tiie 
fumes  of  t6e  Freach  Reyolvtion.  The 
soldier  who  is  now  honovicd  is  aol  he 
who  keeps,  but  he  who  yiolates  hit  oatt; 
Ae  rewards  ef  yaloar  wc  showcrsd,  not 
npoa  those  who  defead,  but  en  liMse  who 
oyertura  the  goverament;  theiaecnseof 
p<^lar  applause  is  offered,  act  at  the 
altar  of  fidelHy,  but  at  that  of  tieasoa« 
Honours,  rewards,  preaiotioB,  ai^  adula- 
tion, haye  been  layished  on  the  troope  of 
the  line,  who  oyerthrew  the  goyeniment 
of  Charles  X.  in  July  last;  while  the 
Royal  Guard,  who  adhered  to  the  fbrtuae 
of  the  fkllen  monarch  with  ezemiUary 
fidelity,  have  been  reduced  to  heg  tk€ir 
drwwi  from  the  bounty  of  straugers  m  a 
foreign  land.  A  subooiption  has  reoentiy 
been  opened  hk  Loadoafbr  the  most  dee^ 
tute  of  these  deftadera  ef  royally ;  bat 
the  Govemmeat  jearaak  hare  stigma^ 
Used,  as  '  highly  daageroaa^'  aay  hidiea* 
tion  of  sympathy  wiSi  their  fid^ty  or 
their  misSsrtunes. 

*^lt  Aese  ancient  ideas  of  honour, 
howeyer,  are  to  be  exploded,  ibey  have 
at  kact  goae  oat  of  £Mhion  in  good  com- 
pany. The  National  Guard  who  took  up 
arms  to  oyerthrow  the  throne,  have  not 
been  long  of  destroying  the  altar.  During 
the  revolt  of  February  1831,  the  Cross, 
the  emblem  of  salyation,  was  taken  doym 
from  all  the  steeples  in  Paris  by  the 
cititen  soldiers,  and  the  image  of  our 
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SftTiour  eikeed,  by  their  orders,  froai 
erery  cboreh  whhiii  its  bevndel  The 
two  piineiples  stand  •mA  fUl  together. 
The  Chera^er  *  without  fesr  wid  with- 
out reproach'  died  Ib  obedience  to  his 
oath,  with  his  eyes  .fixed  on  the  Cross  ; 
the  National  Gaard  Ured  in  triumph, 
while  their  oomrades  bore  down  tiie  Tene- 
rated  enriblem  from  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame." 

Singular  was  the  retribaticm  which 
awaUed  France.  The  " Ulysses"  of 
Europe,  as  he  has  been  styled— 4he 
old,  crafty,  insineere,  penmioiis,  yet 
plaasiUe  and  balf-sagaeioos  man, 
sate  in  aj^arent  peace  npon  his 
throne  for  welMgh  dghteen  years, 
negotiaiing  alliances,  maintaining  a 
fair  outward  character,  pandering  to 
popularity,  identifying  himself  with 
the  bourg^omcy  and  identifying  his 
sons  with  the  anny — and  all  this  to 
fall  at  last  before  the  worst  planned 
and  iBOst  poorly  contrived  insorrec- 
tioa  which  was  ever  attempted  in  the 
streets  of  a  European  capital.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  citizens,  the  citizen 
king  went  ^wn.  We  know  now, 
from  the  reydatiotts  of  De  la  Hodde 
and  others,  what  was  the  true  nature 
and  commttcement  of  that  beggarly 
coBspiiaey.  We  know  that  a  few 
hundred  sospeeted  and  ill-organised 
Socialists,  along  with  a  haaidful  of 
newspaper  editm.,  not  two  of  whom 
possessed  sufficient  persomd  courage 
to  lay  hand  on  a  loaoed  musket,  coa- 
trircd  to  orerawe  Paris,  to  bnUy  the 
redoubtedNational  Gruard,  and  to  send 
poor  old  Ulysses  again  upon  his 
trayds,  without  much  chance  of  find- 
ing a  second  impaial  Ithaca.  Farce 
and  tragedy  are  here  so  closely  int«r- 
woven  that  it  is  weUnigh  impossible 
to  separate  their  texture.  The  de- 
thronement of  such  a  king  may  be  a 
grand  European  diaast^,  but  it  mili- 
tates nothing  against  tiie  principle 
or  ike  sanctity  of  royalty.  It  was 
but  a  simple  Presidency  gone  a-beg- 
ging. The  King  of  the  Bourse  or  the 
Bauway  Mcmarch  had  about  them 
neariy  as  much  of  that  diyinity  which 
should  surround  the  royal  character 
as  Louis  Philippe,  the  chosen  of  the 
shopkeepers,  and  the  veteran  dabbler 
in  the  funds.  No  true  greatness,  no 
high  nobili^  of  soul,  elevated  him  to 
the  throne  of  France— ignoble  beyond 
all  precedent  was  the  manner  in  which 
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he  was  eompelled  to  leave  it  The 
retreat  of  Charles  X.  was  a  triumph 
compared  with  his  panic-stricken  and 
unfoUowed  flight. 

The  following  are  Mr  Alison's  re- 
marks upon  the  last  of  these  Revolu- 
tions. Tlie  reader  wHl  not  fail  to 
observe  the  extreme  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  astounding  Revolu- 
tions, and  the  precise  nature  of  the 
cause  which  enabled  both  of  them  to 
be  successfully  carried  tiirough  by  an 
otherwise  contemptible  rabble. 

"Who  is  answerable  for  this  calami- 
tons  ReTolntion,  whidi  has  thus  arrested 
the  internal  prosperity  of  Franee,  inTolred 
its  finanees  in  apparently  hopeless  embar^ 
rassnent,  thrown  back  for  probably  half 
a  century  the  progress  of  real  fVeedom  in 
that  eonn^,  and  perhaps  consigned  it  to 
a  series  <i  internal  conynlsions,  and 
Europe  to  the  horrors  of  general  war  for 
a  very  long  period  f  We  answer  withont 
hesitatiooj  tbst  the  responsibility  rests 
with  two  parties,  and  two  parties  only — 
the  King  and  the  National  Gnard. 

^  The  King  is  most  of  all  to  blame,  for 
baring  engaged  in  a  conAiet,  and,  when 
victory  was  within  his  grasp,  allowing  it 
to  slip  irem  his  hands  tnm  want  of  reso- 
lution at  the  decisiTe  moment  It  is  too 
soon  after  these  great  and  astonishmg 
events  to  be  able  to  fbrm  a  decided  opin- 
ion on  the  whole  details  connected  with 
them ;  but  the  eoncnzring  statements  tnnn. 
tja  parties  go  to  prove  that  on  the  JtrtC 
day  the  troops  of  the  line  vrere  perfectly 
steady ;  and  history  will  record  that  the 
heroic  Srmness  of  the  Municipal  Gnard 
has  rivalled  all  that  is  most  honourable  in 
Frendi  history.  The  irilitary  forte  was 
immense;  not  less  than  eighty  thousand 
men,  backed  by  strong  forts,  and  amply 
provided  with  all  the  muniments  of  war. 
Their  soceeas  on  tiie  first  day  was  un- 
broken ;  they  had  carried  above  a  hun- 
dred barricades,  and  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  military  positions  of  the  capital. 
But  at  Ais  moment  the  indecision  of  the 
King  reined  everything.  Age  seems  to 
have  exttnguished  the  rigour  for  which 
he  was  once  so  celebrated.  He  shrank 
fVom  a  contest  with  the  insurgents,  para- 
lysed the  troepe  by  orders  not  to  fire  on 
the  pe^e,  and  openly  receded  before  the 
insurgent  populace,  by  abandoning  Guizot 
and  the  firm  policy  which  he  himself 
had  adopted,  and  striving  to  conciliate 
revolution  by  the  m€txo  t€rmini  of 
Count  Mol^,  and  a  more  liberal  cabinet 
It  is  with  retreat  in  the  presence  of  an 
insurrection,  as  in  the  case  of  an  intadlng 
army;  the  first  move  tovrards  the  rear  is 
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a  certain  step  to  ruin.  The  moment  it 
was  seen  that  the  King  was  giring  way, 
all  was  paralysed,  because  all  foresaw 
to  which  side  the  victory  would  incline. 
The  soldiers  threw  away  their  muskets, 
the  officers  broke  their  swords,  and  the 
vast  array,  equal  to  the  army  which 
fought  at  Austerlitz,  was  dissolved  like 
a  rope  of  sand.  Louis  Philippe  fell  with- 
out either  the  intrepidity  of  the  royal 
martyr  in  1793,  or  the  dignity  of  the 
«lder  house  of  Bourbon  in  1830;  and  if  it 
be  ^e,  as  is  generally  said,  that  the 
Queen  urged  the  King  to  mount  on  horse- 
back and  die  as  'became  a  King'  in 
front  of  the  Tuileries,  and  he  declined, 
preferring  to  escape  in  disguise  to  this 
country,  history  must  reoor(^  with  shame, 
that  royalty  perished  in  France  without 
the  virtues  it  was  entitled  to  expect  in 
the  meanest  of  its  supporters. 

^  The  second  cause  which  appears  to 
have  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  in  France,  is  the  general,  it 
may  be  said  univenuU,  defection  of  the 
National  Guard.  It  had  been  openly  an- 
nounced that  20,000  of  that  body  were 
to  line  the  Champs  Elys^es  in  their  uni- 
form on  occasion  of  the  banquet ;  it  was 
perfectly  known  that  that  banquet  was 
a  mere  pretext  for  getting  the  forces 
of  this  Revolution  together  ;  and  that  the 
intention  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
march  in  a  body  to  the  Tuileries  after  it 
was  over,  and  compel  the  King  to  accede 
to  their  demands.  When  they  were  called 
out  in  the  afternoon,  they  declined  to  act 
against  the  people,  and  by  their  treachery 
occasioned  the  defection  of  the  troops  of 
the  line,  and  rendered  farther  resistance 
hopeless.  They  expected,  by  this  decU- 
ration  against  the  King  of  their  choice, 
ihe  monarch  of  the  barricades,  to  secure 
a  larger  share  in  the  government  for 
themselves.  They  went  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  intending  to  put  up  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  as  Regent,  and  the 
Count  of  Vttva  as  King,  and  to  procure  a 
large  measure  of  reform  for  the  constitu- 
tion. What  was  the  result!  Why,  that 
they  were  speedily  supplanted  by  the  rabble 
who  followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  who, 
deriding  the  eloquence  of  Odillon  Bairot, 
■and  insensible  to  the  heroism  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  by  force  and  violence 
expelled  the  miy'ority  of  the  deputies  from 
their  seats,  seized  on  the  President's 
chair,  and,  amidst  an  unparalleled  scene 
of  riot  and  confusion,  subverted  the  Or- 
leans dynasty,  proclaimed  a  Republic,  and 
adjourned  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille  to  name 
a  Provisional  Government  I       .      .      . 

^  Here,  then,  is  the  whole  affiur  clearly 
xevealed.  It  was  the  timidity  of  Govem- 
Jnent,  and  the  defection  of  the  National 


Guard,  which  mined  everything,  ^whieh 
paralysed  the  troops  of  the  line,eneott- 
raged  the  instargenti,  left  tbe  bfave  Mm- 
nioipal  Guards  to  their  fiita,  and  eaosed 
the  surrender  of  the  Tuileries.  And  what 
has  been  the  result  of  this  shameAil  traa- 
ohery  on  the  part  of  the  sworn  deftodeza 
of  order — this  ^cwio*  praetorian  guard 
of  France !  Nothing  bnt  this,  that  tbey 
have  destroyed  the  monarchy,  mined  in- 
dustry, banished  capital,  rendered  free- 
dom hopeless,  and  made  baokmpt  the 
State!  Such  are  the  elbets  of  armed  Bca 
forgetting  the  first  of  social  duties,  thai 
of  fideUty  to  their  oaths." 

Of  the  other  papers  contained  in 
this  volnme,  that  on  the  subject  of 
*'  the  British  Peerage,**  written  at  a 
time  when  certain  worthy  fellows  ont 
of  doors  seemed  to  be  determined  that 
crown,  mitre,  and  coronet  shonld  go 
together  into  one  blazing  bonfire, 
similar  to  that  which  lately  recdved 
the  state  chair  of  Louis  Philippe— and 
when  certain  peers  within  testified 
their  respect  for  the  dignity  and  pri- 
vileges of  their  order,  by  doing  their 
best  to  have  it  swamped  by  new  crea- 
tions— wUl  especially  challenge  notice 
as  a*  stately,  dignified,  and  dabortte 
composition.  Other  essays,  such  as 
those  on  Crime  and  Transportation, 
Ireland,  the  Navigation  Laws,  and 
the  Commercial  Crisis  of  1837,  evioce 
th6  care  and  attention  which  Mr  Ali- 
son has  bestowed  on  the  leading  topics 
of  economy  and  government  with 
which  modern  statesmen  are  inevit- 
ably compelled  to  grapple.  Of  their 
intrinsic  merit  we  shall  say  nothing. 
They  have  often  been  cited  as  the 
ablest  expositions  of  the  peculiar  views 
which  they  advocate,  and  all  of  them 
bear  the  impress  of  a  mind  earnest  in 
its  oonYlctions,  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical in  its  tendency.  Mr  Alison  does 
not,  like  too  many  writers  of  the  day, 
colitent  himself  with  finding  out  what 
is  faulty,  or  defective,  or  radicaUy 
vicious  in  any  branch  of  our  social 
economy— he  indulges  in  no  vague 
and  pointless  declamation ;  but  while 
he  lays  bare  the  wound,  distinctly  and 
emphatically  inculcates  the  proper 
remedy.  Many  persons  there  are,  of 
course,  who  will  not  subscribe  to  his 
doctrines,  but  we  believe  there  are 
very  few  who  will  question  the  since- 
rity or  deny  the  philanthropy  of  his 
views.  And  when  it  is  conaidend 
that  the  three  massive  volomes,  of 
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which  this  is  the  first,  were  composed 
at  intervals  of  short  respite  from  the 
toil  of  an  engrossinff  profession,  and 
form  bat  a  small  p<nrtion  of  the  literary 
labonrs  of  the  author,  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable which  is  most  to  be  wondered 
at — the  largeness  of  his  information, 
or  the  unwearied  energy  of  his  mind. 
These  certainly  are  not  the  columns 
in  which  this  work  of  Mr  Alison  can 
be  discussed  with  absolute  imparti- 
ality, nor  is  the  writer  of  this  article 
free  from  a  pardonable  bias.  Where 
affection,  veneration,  and  gratitude 
for  many  wholesome  lessons,  conveyed 
with  a  kindliness  which  has  made  those 
lessons  still  more  valuable,  are  warm 
at  the  heart,  criticism  is  impossible ; 


and  it  would  be  absurd  and  false  to 
feign  that  we  approach  this  book  with 
any  idea  of  fdJfilling  the  critical 
function.  Yet  thus  much  may  wo 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  for  inte- 
grity of  purpose,  honesty  of  design^ 
dear  and  unvaiying  adherence  to 
principles,  laboriously  sought  for  and 
conscientiously  adopted — for  the  vir- 
tue and  total  absence  of  selfishness 
which  distinguish  the  patriot,  and  for 
the  grace  and  accomplishment  which 
adorn  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman, 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  within 
the  four  seas  that  encircle  Britain 
a  .superior  to  the  author  of  these 
Essays,  and  of  the  famous  History 
of  Europe. 


OVID^S  SPBING-TIME. 


VROM  THB  TRT8TX1. 

For  once  the  zephyrs  have  removed  the  cold : 

One  year  is  over,  and  a  new  begun. 
So  short  a  winter,  I  am  daily  told, 

Never  yet  yielded  to  this  northern  sun. 
I  see  the  children  skipping  o*er  the  green. 

Plucking  the  faint  unodorous  violet, 
A  gentle  stranger,  rarely  ever  seen. 

With  other  flowers  the  mead  is  sparsely  set — 
firown  birds  are  twittering  with  the  joy  of  spring : 

The  universal  swallow,  ne'er  at  rest, 
Aye  chirping,  glances  past  on  purple  wing. 

And  builds  beneath  the  humble  eaves  her  nest. 
The  plant,  which  yester-year  the  share  overthrew, 

Looks  up  agidn  from  out  the  opening  mould ; 
And  the  poor  vines,  though  here  but  weak  and  few. 

Some  scantlmg  buds,  like  ill-set  gems,  unfold. 


W.  E.  A. 
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No.  VII. 
^      CHRISTOPHER  UNDER  CANVASS. 

Can^  at  Cladkh. 

Scene— 2%€  Wren's  Xest.    Time— 2%ree  o'clock  a.m. 

North^Talboys. 


KOSTH. 

Perturbed  Spirit  I  why  won't  you  rest  ?    What  brings  thee  here  ? 

TALBOTS. 

Seward  snores. 

NORTH. 

Why  select  Seward  ? 

TALBOY0. 

I  do  not  select  him — he  selects  himsdf-HsingleB  himself  out  from  the  whole 
host ;  so  that  yon  hear  his  Snore  load  over  Uwt  of  the  Camp — say  rather 
his  Snore  alone— like  Lablache  singing  a  S<^  in  a  cboms. 

NORTH. 

It  must  be  BuUer. 

TALBOYS. 

Buller  began  it 

NORTH. 

List  I  How  harmonious  in  the  hush  the  bieoded  Snore  of  Camp  and  Vil- 
lage I  How  tuned  to  unison — as  if  by  pitdi-pipe— wiUi  the  dreamy  din  of  our 
lapsmg  friend  here,  who  by  and  by  will  awake  into  a  posittye  Waterfall. 

TALBOYS. 

The  Snore  of  either  army  stilly  sounds.  At  this  distance,  the  Snore  dis- 
poses to  sleep.   Seward  must  have  awakened  himself— there  goes  Buller 

NORTH. 

AMiere  ? 

TALBOYS. 

Shriller  than  Seward— quite  a  childish  treble— liker  the  Snore  of  a  female— 

NORTH. 

Females  never  snore. 

TALBOYS. 

How  do  you  know  ?  I  won't  answer  for  some  of  them.  Lionesses  do— not 
perhaps  in  their  wild  state— but  in  Zoological  Gardens. 

NORTH. 

Not  quite  so  loud,  Chanticleer— you  will  disturb  my  people. 

TALBOYS. 

Disturb  your  people !    Why,  he  has  ah-eady  stured  up  the  Solar  System. 
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''  The  Coc](  thAi  is  tile  Traapet  of  the  Hon, 
Dpth,  wiih  hit  lolly  aad  shzill-aooadiiig  throat. 
Awake  tiie  God  of  Day.' 

Taking  the  diBtance  of  the  Etrth  from  the  Sod,  in  round  numbers,  at  Ninety- 
Five  Millions  of  Miles,  pretty  well  for  a  bird  probably  weighing  some  si\ 
pounds  not  merely  to  make  himself  heard  by  the  God  of  Day,  but  by  one 
siD|^  orow  to  startle  Dan  PheBbas  from  his  sleep,  emd  force  hte  nokns  volens 
to  akow  his  shining  noiaiag  fiuse  at  G^adich. 

KOBTH. 

Out  of  Science,  we  seldom  think  of  the  yastness  of  the  System  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Our  hearts  and  imaginations  diminish  it  for  the  delight  of  love.  In 
ow  usual  moods  we  are  all  Children  with  respect  to  Kature;  and  gather  up 
Stars  as  if  they  were  flowers  of  the  field-'to  tom  a  coronet  for  Ke«ra's  hair. 

TALBOYS. 

What  ailed  poor  dear  Doctor  Beattie  at  Codoi  in  general?  I  never  could 
ondentaad  ftbe  Curse. 

?  Prood  haibhiger  of  Day, 
Who  Mirest  ay  visioiM  with  thy  clarion  shrill, 
FellCbaatieleorl  who  oft  hath  reft  away 
My  fineied  good,  tmA  brov^t  anbstaatial  ill ! 
Qit  to  thy  oufied  setoaM  diacordaat  still 
Let  Hanaooy  ayo  shut  her  gentle  ear ; 
Thy  boastfal  Mirth  let  jealous  riTals  spill. 
Insult  thy  crest,  and  glossy  pinions  tear. 
And  ever  in  thy  dreams  the  rutlUess  fox  appear.'* 

You  Poets,  in  your  own  persons,  are  a  sarage  set. 

NORTH. 

I  am  not  a  Poet,  sir ;  nor  will  I  allow  any  man  with  impunity  to  call  me  so. 

TALBOTS. 

But  Doctor  Beattie  was,  and  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  to  boot,  at 
Aberdeen  or  St  Andrews,  or  some  other  one  of  our  ancient  Universities— 
for  every  stone-and-lime  building  in  Scotland  is  ancient ;  and  goodness  me ! 
hear  him  cursing  cocks,  and  dooming  the  whole  Gallic  race  to  every  variety 
of  cruel  and  ignominious  deaths,  in  revenge  for  having  been  disturbed  from 
his  morning  dreams  by  a  Oentleman  with  Comb  and  Wattles  crowing  on  his 
own  Dunglml,  in  red  jacket,  speckled  waistcoat,  and  grey  breeks,  the  admira- 
tion of  Eurochs  and  Mow-Towdies. 

KORTH. 

Doctor  Beattie  was  a  true  Poet — and  had  an  eye  and  an  ear  for  Natnre. 
Yet  now  and  then  he  shut  both— 

'^  Hence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  grey 
Brmkifnm  the  rmUing  b<mgk§ ; 
Aad  down  tiM  lone  vale  sails  away 
To  more  profound  repose.'' 

I  have  seen  that  Stanza  quoted  many  thousand  times  as  exquisite.  It  is  cri- 
minal. An  owl  was  never  heard,  seared  or  unseared,  to  "  break  from  the 
rustling  boughs."  Silently  as  a  leaf  he  leaves  his  perch ;  you  hear  no  rustle, 
for  he  makes  none — any  more  than  a  ghost. 

TALBOTS. 

Nor  are  the  other  lines  good— for  they  present  the  image  of  a  long  recti- 
linear flight,  which  that  of  an  owl  in  no  circumstances  is ;  and,  in  a  fright, 
he  would  take  the  first  blind  shelter. 

MOBTH. 

Poets  seldom  err  so— yet  I  remembte  a  nusiidce  of  Coleridge's  about  that 
commonest  of  all  birds,  the  Rook. 

'<  My  gentle-hearted  Charies !  when  the  last  Book 
Bent  its  straight  path  along  the  duskv  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dia  q^oek^  bow  vaaisUBg  la  li|^t) 
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Had  crossed  the  mighty  orVs  dilated  glory, 
When  thou  stood'st  gazing ;  or,  when  all  was  ttiO, 
FUw  creaking  o*er  tkjf  htad ;  and  had  a  chaarm 
For  thee,  my  gentle>hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  wliich  tells  of  life  1" 

TALBOT8. 

There  is  much  silliiieas  in  the  Sibylline  Leaves.  For  Charies  read  Char- 
lotte. Tls  more  like  Love  than  Friendship— effeminate  exceeduigly ;  and^ 
*^  no  sonnd  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life,"  reminds  one  of  the  Sunday  Jack- 
asses on  Blackheath. 

NORTH. 

«( « Flew  creaking.^  Some  months  after  I  had  written  this  line,**  says  Cole* 
ridge  in  a  note,  *'  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  find  that  Bartram  had  observed  the 
same  circnmstance  of  the  Savanna  Crane.  *  When  these  birds  move  then- 
wings  in  flight,  their  strokes  are  slow,  moderate,  and  regolar ;  and  even  when 
at  a  considerable  distance,  or  high  above  ns,  we  plainly  hear  the  qnill-feathecs ; 
their  shafts  and  webs,  npon  one  another,  crc^  as  the  jomU  or  wothmg  of  a 
vessel  in  a  tempestuous  «ea.**'  That  a  Book  may  fly  **  creaking**  when  monlt- 
ing,  or  otherwise  ont  of  feather,  I  shall  not  tike  npon  me  to  deny ;  bnt  in 
ordinary  condition,  he  does  not  fly  "  creaking.**  Coleridge  was  wont,  in  hb 
younger  days,  to  mistake  exceptions  for  general  rules.  In  such  a  case  as  this, 
a  moment*8  reflection  would  have  sufficed  to  tell  him  that  there  could  not  have 
been  ^*  creaking**  without  let  or  hindrance  to  flight — and  that  the  flight 
of  a  rook  is  easy  and  equable — "  The  blackening  traki  o*  craws  to  Uiehr  repose.** 
What  creaking  must  have  been  there !    But  Bums  never  heard  it. 

TALBOTS. 

One  Bums,  as  an  observer  of  nature,  is  worth  fifty  Coleridges. 

NORTH. 

Not  an  arithmetical  question.  Why,  even  dear  Sir  Walter  himself  occa- 
sionally makes  a  slip  in  this  way. 

"  Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
That  buckled  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  tim'roas  guest 
The  field-fare  flramed  her  lowly  nest  Y* 

The  Field-fiare  is  migratory— and  does  not  build  here;  in  Norway,  where  it 
is  native,  it  builds  in  trees— often  high  up  on  lofty  trees — and  in  crowds. 

TALBOTS. 

I  believe,  sir,  they  have  been  knpwn  to  breed  in  this  countiy-— and  perhaps 
here  they  build  on  the  ground. 

NORTH. 

Don't  be  nonsensical.  Our  Great  Minstrel  knew  wood-craft  well;  and 
hill-craft  and  river-craft ;  yet  in  his  fine  picture  of  Coriskin  and  Coolin, 

"  The  wildest  glen  but  this  can  show 
Some  touch  of  nature's  genial  glow  : 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow, 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencroe, 
And  copse  on  Cruachan  Ben  ; 
But  here,  aboTO,  around,  below. 
In  mountain  or  in  glen. 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 
Nor  aught  of  yegetative  power 
The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  strewn, 
Black  wares,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone, 
As  if  were  here  denied 
The  Bummer's  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew, 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 
The  bleakest  mountain's  head ;" 

would  you  believe  it,  that  he  introduces  Deer— fallow  Deer! 
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TALBOTS. 

'^  Call  it  not  yain,  they  do  not  err 
Who  say  that,  when  the  Poet  died. 
Mate  nature  monms  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies ; 
Who  say  tall  cliff  and  carem  lone 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan  ; 
That  mountains  meet  in  crystal  rill. 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  lored  groyes  that  breezes  sigh, 
^    And  oaks  in  deeper  groan  reply. 
And  rirers  teach  their  rushing  ware 
^  To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grare." 

NORTH. 

And  there  the  Last  Minstrel  should  have  ceased.  What  follows  spoils  all — 
fanciful,  fantastic — not  imaginative,  poetical.  The  Minstrel  is  at  pains  to  let 
us  know  that 

'<  Mute  nature  does  w>$  monm  her  worshipper  !'* 
that  not  ,  ** 

^  O'er  mortal  urn 

These  things  inanimate  can  mourn." 
What,  then,  is  the  trnth  ?    To  explain  the  mystery  of  flowers  distilling  tears 
of  balm,  we  are  told  that 

"  The  maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot. 

That  loTC,  true  lore,  should  be  forgot, 

From  rose  and  heather  shakes  the  tear 

Upon  the  gentle  Minstrel's  bier — " 
The  Phantom  Knight  shrieks  npon  the  wild  blast — and  the  Chief,  from  his 
misty  throne  on  the  moantains,  fills  the  lonely  caverns  with  his  groans — 
while  his 

*'  Tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill  I 

All  mourn  the  minstrel's  harp  unstrung, 

Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung !" 
Had  Sir  Walter  been  speaking  in  his  own  person  he  never  wonld  have  written 
thus — nor  thus  contradicted  and  extinguished  the  Passion  iu  the  stanzas  you 
so  feelingly  recited.  But  he  puts  the  words  into  the  lips  of  an  old  Harper 
improvisfiig  at  a  Feast— on  which  occasion  anything  will  pass  for  poetry — 
even  to  the  mind  of  the  true  Poet  himself— but,  believe  me,  it  is  sheer  non- 
sense—and by  power  of  contrast  recalls  Wordsworth's  profound  saying— 
**  The  Poets,  in  their  elegies  and  lays 

Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves — 

They  call  upon  the  hiUs  and  streams  to  mourn 

And  senseless  rocks  ;  no*4dly  ;  for  they  speak 

In  these  their  infocation,  with  a  voice 

Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 

Of  human  passion.    Sympathies  there  are 

More  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth. 

That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind. 

And  grow  with  thought.    Beside  yon  spring  I  stood. 

And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seemed  to  feel 

One  sadness,  they  and  I.    For  them  a  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  broken  ;  time  has  been 

When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 

Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  them  up 

In  mortal  stillness  ;  and  they  ministered 

To  human  comfort." 

TALBOYS. 

Are  all  these  the  Ciadich  Cock  and  his  echoes  ?  No,  surely.  Farm  crows  to 
Farm,  from  Auchlian  to  Sonnachan.  You  might  almost  believe  them  b^ipes. 
And  80  it  is— that  is  a  bagpipe.  On  which  side  of  the  Loch  ?  Why,  on 
neither— beg  pardon— on  both ;  forgive  me — on  the  Water ;— incredible — in 
the  Camp  I    No  snore  can  long  outlive  that — the  People  are  up  and  doing. 
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In  m J  mind^s  eye  I  see  women  slipping  easily  into  pettlcoats-^men  laboriously 
into  breeches 

NORTH. 

My  more  Celtic  imagination  sees  ebiefly  kflts.  Bvt  pray,  may  I  ask  again, 
Talboys,  what  brought  you  here  at  t^  mitimeons  hour  of  the  Mom? 

TALBOTS. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  apologise  for  my  unwelcome  Intmalon  (m  your  prira^, 
sir ;  but  on  my  honour  I  believed  you  were  in  the  Van.  Yestei^ay  I  was  so 
engrossed  by  you  and  Shakspear e,  that  doling  our  colloquy  I  had  not  a  moment 
to  look  at  the  Wren's  Nest. 

MOBTH. 

Its  existence  is  believed  in  by  few  of  the  natires^  I  knew  no  such  place 
for  a  murder.  There  would  be  no  need  to  buiy  the  body— >here  at  this  Table 
1m  might  be  left  sHtiag  ftx  cartnries — a  dMd  secret  in  a  Safe, 

TALBOYS. 

Ko  need  to  bury  the  body !    You  have  no  antipathy,  I  trust,  sir,  to  me? 

ifORm. 
We  are  not  responsible  for  our  antipathies 

ZALBOTS. 

I  allow  that — ^but  we  are  for  e^rery  single  murder  we  eommlt ;  and  though 
there  miky  be  no  need  to  bury  tibe  body,  macder  will  fsgiwk  ani 

NORTH. 

We  are  willing  to  run  the  risk.  What  infatnatkm  to  seek  tiie  Lion  in  his 
Den—the  Wren  in  his  Nest  I  SU  down,  sir,  and  let  us  have,  in  the  form  of 
dialogue,  your  last  speech  and  dying  words  on  Othello. 

TALBOTS. 

Hamlet,  sir? 

NORTIE. 

OtheUo. 

TA£BOTS. 

Borneo  and  Juliet? 

19QRTB. 

Otiiello. 

ZAABOTS. 

WeUi— Lear  let  it  be. 

NOBXBL 

liOnd  what  you  are  about,  Talboys.  There  are  Itmita  to  hamaa  finbetr- 
ance.  Swearthat  alter  tlus  memmg's  breakfast  you  will  never  agun  utter  the 
words  Othello— lago — Cassio—Desdemoiiar— — 

TALBOYS. 

I  swear.  Meanwhile,  let  us  reonr  to  the  Question  of  Short  and  Long 
Tune.  *• 

NORTH. 

When  Shakspeare  was  indidng  the  Scenes  of  the  "  DedSne  and  Fall*'— 
"  The  Temptation  " — "  The  Seduction" — or  whatsoever  else  you  choose  to  call 
it — the  Sequence  of  Ca^ise  and  Effect — ^the  bringing  out  into  prominence  and 
power  the  successive  Essential  Movements  of  the  proceeding  transformation 
were  intents  pnossessing  his  whole  spirit.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  they 
might  occupy  it  absolutely  and  exclusively— that  is  to  say,  excluding  the 
computation  and  all  consideration  of  actual  time.  If  this  be  an  exc^ve 
example,  yet  I  believe  that  a  huddling  up  of  time  is  a  part  ol  the  poetical  state ; 
that  you  must,  and,  what  is  more,  may,  crowd  into  a  Theatrical  or  Epic  Day, 
far  more  of  transaction  between  parties,  and  of  changes  psychological,  than 
a  natural  day  will  hold— ay,  ten  times  over.  The  time  on  the  Sti^  and  in 
Verse  is  not  literal  time.  Not  it,  indeed ;  and  if  it  be  thus  with  time,  which 
is  so  palpable,  so  seifevidencmg  an  entity,  what  most  be  the  law,  and  how 
wide-rangmg,  for  everything  dse,  when  we  have  enee  got  fairiy  into  tiieBaglon 
ofPoetry? 

TALBOT8. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Two  Times  is  palpable  from  first  to  last— of  the 
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SiMft  Tine  ibr  maintsiiiiiig  tiie  ten^n  oi  the  pasdon— «f  {be  bog  for  a 
thousand  geoend  needs.  Thin  Bknea  must  be  need  for  eonyineiBg  Othdlo 
very  potently,  positively,  unanswerably.  Bat  she  cannot  be  ased  without  sup- 
podbif  a  protriKsled  hitereourse  between  her  aMl  Caasio.  lago^  dialogue  with 
him  foils  to  the  groimd,  if  the  aoqoaintaiiee  began  yesterday.  But  svperin- 
cumbent  orer  i£  is  the  necessity  of  our  not  hmtming  that  lago  begms  the 
Testation,  asd  that  OtheUo  eoLtingahdiea  the  Light  of  bis  Lifo  all  in 


SOBTH. 

And  observe,  Taiboys,  how  this  concatenatioK  of  the  passioaate  scenes 
operates.  Marvdtoraly  I  Let  the  Eatrsnees  of  Othelb  be  foar— A,  B,  C,  D. 
Yon  feel  Ae  dose  c<mneKk)n  of  A  with  B,  ef  B  wil9i  C,  of  C  with  D.  Ton 
feel  the  coherence,  the  nextness ;  and  all  the  force  of  the  impetuous  Action  and 
Passion  resulting.  But  the  logicaUy-eeDsequent  near  connexion  of  A  with  C, 
and  much  mere  with  D,  as  again  of  B  with  D,  yoa  do  not  fed.  Why?  When 
700  are  at  €,  aad  fading  the  prewure  of  B  iqaiom  C,  you  hare  hnt  sight  of  the 
ptrosme  of  A  i^ea  B.  At  each  entraaee  yoa  go  back  Gut  ate^you  do 
iMl  go  badL  two.  The  suggested  intenrds  co^iaiially  keep  disptacisg  to 
distamees  in  your  memofr  the  formeriy  feit  eoimexioiis.  Tus  could  not  so 
weU  happen  in  nal  fife,  wiiere  the  relatioDS  of  tine  are  strietly  bomid  upon  your 
memory.  Ihoagh  something  of  it  hiqq>ens  when  pesdondercmi  memory.  But 
in  fietioe,  the  concepthm  bcmg  loosdy  held,  and  shadowy,  the  feat  becomes 
eaaiiy  practioaUe.  Thus  the  Short  lime  tells  for  the  suppcnt  of  the  Passion, 
along  witii  tiM  Long  Time,  l^  meaas  of  Tirtaous  instiUatioas  from  the  hand  or 
wing  of  Oblivion.  From  one  to  two  yon  feel  no  IstermiBBioa^from  two  to 
three  you  fed  aone— from  tiu-ee  to  ibar  yon  f&d  none;  bat  I  defy  aav  man  to 
81^  that  from  (me  to  four  he  has  fdt  none.  I  defy  any  man  to  say  honestly^ 
thait  ^dtthig  at  the  Play"  he  has  kq>t  eomit  from  tm  to  fear. 

TALBOTTB. 

If  you  come  to  that,  nobody  l^eros  watch  over  the  time  in  listening  ta 
Shak^are.  I  much  doubt  if  anybody  knows  at  the  theatre  that  lago's  irst 
suggestion  of  doubt  occurs  the  day  aftier  the  landing.  I  never  knew  it  till  you 
made  me  look  for  it — 

HtttTH. 

For  whkh  boon  I  tmat  you  are  duly  gratefol. 

TA£BOYV. 

Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

HOKTB. 

Why,  Heaven  help  us  I  if  we  did  not  go  to  bed,  and  did  not  doM,  yriA&i  of  us 
could  ever  keq^  count  frmn  Monday  to  Saturday  I  As  it  is,  we  have  some  of 
us  hard  wofk  to  know  what  happened  yeeteiday,  and  what  the  day  before. 
Ob  Taesday  I  killed  that  Sahno  Ferox  ? 

TALBOTB. 

No— 4iat  on  Wednesday  I  did.  Tou  forget  yoursell^  my  dear  sir,  just  Uke 
Shakspeaie. 

HORTH.  « 

Ay,  WiUy  forgets  himself.  He  is  not  withheld  by  the  chain  of  time  he 
is  linknig,  for  he  has  loot  sight  of  the  previous  Hnks.  Put  yoarself  into 
the  traoaport  of  oempodtioB,  and  answer.  But  besides,  every  past  scene— or 
to  speak  more  suitably  to  the  technical  distributi<m  of  the  Somes,  in  our 
Editions-— every  past  changed  occupation  of  the  Stage  by  one  coming  in  or  one 
going  out^  (which  different  occupation,  according  to  the  tedudcali^  of  the 
French  Stage,  of  the  Italian,  of  the  Attic,  of  Flautus,  of  Terence,  constitutes 
a  Scene)— every  sudi  past  marked  moment  in  tiie  progress  of  the  Play  has 
the  effect  for  the  Poet,  as  well  as  for  you,  of  protracting  the  time  in  retrcwpect 
—throwing  everything  that  has  passed  forther  back.  As  if,  in  travelling  fifty 
uriics,  you  passed  fifty  Castles,  Mj  Churches,  fifty  Villages,  fifty  Towns, 
fifty  Monntams,  fifty  Valleys,  aad  fifty  Cataracts— fifty  Camels,  fifty  Ele- 
phants, fifty  Caravans,  fifty  Procesdoni,  and  fifty  Armies— the  said  fifty 
mflea  would  seem  a  good  stretch  larger  to  your  reeoUection,  and  the  five 
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hours  of  travelling  a  pretty  considerable  deal  longer,  than  another  fifkj  mites 
and  another  flye  hoars  in  which  yon  had  passed  only  three  Old  Women. 

TALBOTS. 

My  persnasion  is,  sir,  that  nobody  alive  knows — of  the  anditora— that  tbefirst 
sngffestion  of  doubt  and  the  condusion  to  kiU  are  in  one  Scene  of  the  Play.  I 
do,  indeed,  believe,  with  yon,  sir,  that  the  goings-ont  and  re-entorings  of 
Othello  have  a  strangely  deluding  effect— that  they  disconnect  the  Ume  more 
than  you  can  thinlc— and  that  all  the  changes  of  persons  on  the  8tage--all 
shillings  of  scenes  and  droppings  of  curtains,  break  and  dislocate  and  dilate 
the  time  to  your  imagination,  till  yon  do  not  in  the  least  know  where  yoia 
are.  In  this  laxity  of  your  conception,  all  hints  of  extended  time  sink  in 
and  spring  up,  like  that  fungus  which,  on  an  apt  sOil,  in  a  night  grows  to  » 
foot  diameter. 

NOKTH. 

You  have  hit  it  there,  Talboys.  Shakspeare,  we  have  seen,  in  his  calmer 
constructions,  shows,  in. a  score  of  ways,  weeks,  months;  that  is  therefore 
the  true  time,  or  call  it  the  historical  time.  Hurried  himself,  and  hurrying 
you  on  the  torrent  of  passion,  he  forgets  time,  and  a  false  show  of  time,  to  the 
utmost  contracted,  arises.  I  do  not  know  whether  be  did  not  perceive  this 
false  exhibition  of  time,  or  perceiving,  he  did  not  care.  But  we  all  most  see 
a  reason,  and  a  cogent  one,  why  he  should  not  let  in  the  markings  of  pro- 
traction upon  his  ^alogues  of  the  Seduced  and  the  Seducer.  Yon  can  con- 
ceive nothing  better  than  that  the  Poet,  in  the  moment  of  composition,  setxes 
the  views  which  at  that  moment  offer  themselves  as  effective — anconsdona  or 
regardless  of  incompatibility.  He  is  whole  to  the  present;  and  aa  all  is 
feigned,  he  does  not  remember  how  the  foregone  makes  the  ongoing  imprac- 
ticable. Have  yon  ever  before,  Talboys,  examined  time  in  a  Play  of  ^lak- 
speare  ?  Much  more,  have  you  ever  examined  the  treatment  of  time  on  the 
Stage  to  which  Shakspeare  came,  upon  which  he  lived,  and  which,  he  left  ? 

TALBOYS. 

A  good  deal. 

NORTH. 

Not  much,  I  suspect. 

TALBOTS. 

Why,  not  at  all — except  t'other  day  along  with  you— in  Macbeth. 

NORTH. 

He  came  to  a  Stage  which  certainly  had  not  cultivated  the  logic  of  time 
as  a  branch  of  the  Dramatic  Art.  It  appears  to  me  that  those  old  people, 
when  they  were  enwrapt  in  the  transport  of  their  creative  power,  totally  fbi^t 
all  regard,  lost  all  consciousness  of  time.  Passion  does  not  know  the  dock 
or  the  calendar.  Intimations  of  time,  now  vague,  now  positive,  will  con- 
tinually occur ;  but  also  the  Scenes  float,  like  the  Cyclades  in  a  Sea  ofUme,  at 
distances  utterly  indeterminate— Most  near  ?  Most  remote  ?  Hiat  is  a  Stage 
of  Powef,  and  not  of  Rules— Dynamic,  not  Formal.  I  say  again  at  last  as  at 
first,  that  the  time  of  Othello,  tried  by  the  notions  of  time  in  our  Art^  or  tried,  if 
yon  will,  by  the  type  of  grosaic  and  literal  time,  is — ^Insoluble. 

TALBOTS. 

To  the  first  question,  therefore,  being  What  is  the  tmth  of  the  matter?  the 
answer  stands,  I  conceive  without  a  shadow  Of  doubt  or  difficulty,  "  The  time 
of  Othello  is — as  real  time — insoluble." 

«  NORTH. 

By  heavens,  he  echoes  me !         % 

TALBOTS. 

Or,  it  is  proposed  incongruously,  impossibly.  Then  arises  the  question, 
How  stood  the  time  in  the  mind  of  Shakspeare? 

NORTH. 

I  answer,  I  do  not  know.  The  question  splits  itself  into  two— first, 
"How  did  he  project  the  time?"  Second,  "How  did  he  conceive  it  in 
the  progress  of  the  Play  ?"  My  impression  is,  that  he  projected  extended 
time.    If  so,  did  he  or  did  he  not  know  that  in  managing  the  Sednotion  he 
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departed  from  that  design  by  contracting  into  a  Day?  Did  he  deliberately 
entertain  a  double  design?  If  he  did,  how  did  he  excuse  this  to  himself? 
Did  he  say,  ^^  A  stage  necessity,  or  a  theatrical  or  dramatic  necessity" — namely, 
that  of  sustaining  at  the  utmost  possible  reach  of  altitude  the  tragical  passion 
and  interest—^*  requires  the  precipitation  of  the  passion  from  the  first  breathing 
of  suspicion— the  *  Ha!  Hal  I  like  not  that,*  of  the  suggesting  Fiend  to  the 
consecrated  *  killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss  !*— all  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
hours — and  this  tragical  vehemency,  this  impetuous  energy,  this  torrent  of 
power  I  will  have ;  at  the  same  time  I  have  many  reasons — amongst  them  the 
general  probability  of  the  action— for  a  dilated  time ;  and  I,  being  a  magician 
of  the  first  water,  will  so  dazzle,  blind,  and  bewilder  my  auditors,  that  they 
shall  accept  the  double  time  with  a  double  belief— shall  feel .  the  unstayed 
rushing  on  of  action  and  passion,  from  the  first  suggestion  to  the  cloud  of 
deaths — and  yet  shall  remain  with  a  conviction  that  Othello  was  for  months 
Governor  of  Cyprus — they  being  on  the  whole  unreflective  and  uncritical 
persons  ?  " 

TALBOTS. 

And,  after  all,  who  willingly  criticises  his  dreams  or  his  pleasures  ? 

NORTH. 

And  the  Audience  of  the  Globe  Theatre  shall  not— for  *^  I  hurl  my  dazzling 
spells  into  the  spungy  air,"  and  *Hhe  spell  shall  sit  when  the  curtain  has  fallen." 
Shakspeare  might,  in  the  consciousness  of  power,  say  this.  For  this  is  that 
which  he  has— knowingly  or  unknowingly— done.  Unknowingly  ?  Perhaps — 
himself  borne  on  by  the  successively  rising  waves  of  his  work.  For  you 
see,  Talboys,  with  what  prolonged  and  severe  labour  we  two  have  arrived  at 
knowing  the  reality  of  the  case  which  now  lies  open  to  us  in  broad  light. 
We  have  needed  time  and  pains,  and  the  slow  settling  of  our  understandings, 
to  unwind  the  threads  of  delusion  in  which  we  were  encoiled  and  entoiled. 
If  a  strauffe  and  unexplained  power  could  undeniably  so  beguile  us — a  possi« 
bility  of  which,  previously  to  this  ezamuiation,  we  never  have  dreamt,  how 
do  we  warrant  that  the  same  dark,  nameless,  mysterious  power  shall  not 
equally  bUnd  the  *'  Artificer  of  Fraud?"  This  is  matter  of  proposed  inves- 
tigation and  divination,  which  let  whoever  has  will,  wit,  and  time,  presently 
undertake. 

TALBOTS. 

Why,  we  are  doing  it,  sir.  He  will  be  a  bold  man  who  treats  of  Othello — 
after  Us. 

NORTH. 

Another  question  is— What  is  the  Censure  of  Art  on  the  demonstrated 
inoonsisten<nr  in  Othello?  I  propose,  but  now  deal  not  with  it.  Observe  that 
we  have  laid  open  a  new  and  startling  inquiry.  We  have  demonstrated  the 
double  time  of  Othello— the  Chronological  Fact.  That  is  the  first  step  set  in 
light— the  first  required  piece  of  the  work-^dane.  Beyond  this,  we  have 
ploughed  a  furrow  or  two,  to  show  and  lead  further  direction  of  the  woric  in 
the  wide  field.  We  have  touched  on  the  gain  to  the  work  by  means  of  the- 
duplidty — we  have  proposed  to  the  self-consciousness  of  all  hearers  and 
readers  the  psycholosical  fact  of  their  own  unconsciousness  of  the  guile  used 
towards  them,  or  of  the  success  of  the  fallacy ;  and  we  have  asked  the  solution 
of  the  psychological  fact.  We  have  also  asked  the  Critidsm  of  Art  on  the 
government  of  the  time  in  Othello— supposing  the  Poet  in  pride  and  audacity 
of  power  to  have  designed  that  which  he  has  done.    Was  it  High  Art  ? 

TALBOTS. 

Ay— was  it  High  Art? 

NORTH. 

I  dare  hardly  opine.  Effect  of  high  and  most  defying  art  it  has  surely ;  but 
you  ask  again— did  he  know  ?  I  seem  to  see  often  that  the  spirit  of  the  Scene 
possessed  Shakspeare,  and  that  he  fairly  forgot  the  logical  ties  which  he  had 
encoiled  about  him.  We  know  the  written  Play,  and  we  may,  if  we  are 
capable,  know  its  power  upon  ourselves.  There  are  the  Two  Times,  the  Long 
and  the  Short ;  and  each  exerts  upon  you  its  especial  virtue.    I  can  believo 
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that  ShakBpeare  imconscioiialj  did  what  Neoeasitj  datmed— tiM  impeteoiaB 
moUon  on,  on,  on  of  the  Passion— the  long  time  asked  bj  tiie  swocoBmre 
eyents ;  the  fcvoes  that  swayed  him,  each  in  its  tvn,  its  own  way. 

TALBOTB. 

UnooBScionaly? 

VOBTB.  

Ohheareas!  Yes— yea— no— no.   Yes— no.    No— yes.    WhalyoawiiL 

**  Wniing^y  my  jaws  I  close, 
LeaT6  !  oh  !  leare  me  to  repose.** 

TALBOTS. 

Conacioiisly  or  nnoopacioaaly  ? 

VOKTH. 

Talboys,  LongfeUow,  Perpetual  Pneses  of  the  Se^en  Eeei  Clib,  we  want 
Troy,  Pnam^  AjchiiieSf  Hector,  to  have  be^i.  PeriM|M  ikej  were — peiiapa 
they  were  not.  We  mast  be  ready  for  two  states  of  mind — simi^  beli^ 
which  is  the  temper  of  childhood  and  youth — ^recognition  of  illnsion  with  self- 
sarrender,  which  is  the  attained  state  of  criticism  wise  aad  childlike.  At 
last  we  voluntarily  take  on  the  faith  which  was  in  the  goldener  age.  The 
child  believed ;  wad  the  man  bedieves.  Bat  the  child  beSeves  tkis ;  and  the 
man  who  perceives  how  this  is  a  shadow,  brieves  that  beyond.  ITub  he 
believes  in  play— Ato  in  earnest.  The  child  mixed  the  two— the  tale  of  the 
fairies  and  the  hope  of  hereafter.  Union,  my  dear  Boys,  is  the  fscnky  of  the 
young,  but  division  of  the  okL  I  speak  of  Shakspeare  at  five  yeacs  of  a|;e ; 
not  of  Us,  whom,  ere  we  can  polysyllable  men^s  Dames,  dominies  instmct  how 
to  do  old  men's  woriL  and  to  distingnish. 

TALBOTS. 

My  dear  sir,  I  do  so  love  to  bear  your  talkee  talkee ;  bat  be  just  ever  ao 
little  a  little  more  intelligible  to  ordinary  mortals — 

NORTH. 

Yon  ask  what  really  hiq[>pened  ?  The  Play  bewilders  yon  from  answering — 
accept  it  as  it  rashes  along  throngh  your  sonl,  readbig  or  sitting  to  hesr  and 
see.  The  mam  and  strange  fact  is,  that  these  questions  of  Time,  which,read- 
ing  the  Play  backwards,  force  themselves  on  us,  never  occur  to  ns  roartinf 
straight  forwards.    Two  Necessities  lie  upon  your  soul. 

TALBOTS. 

Two  Necessities,  sir? 

K08TH. 

Two  Necessities  lie  upon  yoor  soaL  Yon  cannot  believe  thai  Othello, 
suspecting  his  Wife,  folds  his  arms  night  after  night  about  her  disrobed  bosom. 
As  little  can  you  believe  that  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  the  i^iirit  of 
infinite  love  has  changed  into  a  dagger-armed  slayer.  The  Two  Times— «Mr^ 
veUous  as  it  is  to  say — take  you  into  alternate  possessioo.  The  in^tnooa 
motion  forwards,  in  tiie  scenes  and  in  the  teninr  (^  action,  wiiich  belong  to  the 
same  Day,  you  feel ;  and  you  ask  no  qoestions.  VHien  OtheUo  and  lago  speak 
together,  you  lose  the  knowledge  of  time.  You  see  power  and  not  form.  Yoa 
feel  the  aroused  Spirit  of  Jealousy :  you  see,  in  the  field  of  bdief;  a  thought 
sown  and  sprung— a  thoufffat  changed  into  a  doubt— a  doubt  into  a  dread— « 
dread  into  the  ciood  of  death.  Evidences  press,  one  after  the  other— the 
spirit  endures  change— you  fiael  succession— as  cause  and  efiect  nmst  snoeeed 
—you  do  not  compute  hours,  days,  weeks,  months ;— yet  confess  I  mast, 
and  confess  you  must,  and  confess  all  the  world  and  his  wife  must,  that  the 
condition  is  altogether  anomalous — that  a  time  which  is  at  once  a  day  of  the 
Calendar  and  a  month  of  the  Calendar,  does  not  happen  anywhere  out  of 
Cyprus. 

TALBOTS. 

It  has  arisen  jast  as  you  say,  sir— bec«ise  Two  Necessities  pressed.  The 
Passion  must  have  its  torrent,  dse  you  will  never  endure  that  OthdJo  i^ali 
kill  Desdemona.  Events  must  have  their  coacatenatjon,  else— bat  I  stop  at  this 
the  incredible  anomaly,  that  for  Othdh  himself  yon  reqniiie  the  do«hie  timel 
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Yoa  cannot  imagine  him  embracing  his  wife,  misdoubted  false ;  as  little  can 
you  his  Lore  me«»arel«ss,  l^tween  sanrise  and  siinget  tamed  into  Murder. 

KOBTR. 

Even  so. 

TALBOTS. 

My  dear  ak,  what  really  happened? 

MOi^H 

Oh  I  Talboys,  Talboys.  WeU  then— imT  that  Otiiello  killed  her  npon  the 
first  night  after  the  arrival  at  Cypms.  The  Cycle  could  not  have  been  so 
ran  through. 

TALBOTS. 

How  then  in  reality  did  the  Weeks  pass? 

KORTH. 

That's  a  good  one  1  Why,  I  was  just  about  to  ask  yea--and  lis  your  indis- 
putable duty  to  tell  me  and  the  anxious  world--^ow. 

TALBOTS. 

I  do  net  cheese  to  commit  myself  ia  such  a  seiieus  afiair. 

KOBTH. 

Suppose  the  fhuning  of  the  tale  into  a  Frose  Romance.  Surely,  surely, 
surely,  no  human  romancer,  compounding  the  unhappy  transactions  mto  a 
prose  narrative,  could,  could,  could  have  put  the  first  sowing  of  doubt,  and 
the  smothering  under  the  pillows,  for  incidents  of  one  day.  Ue  would  have 
made  Othello  for  a  time  laugh  at  the  doubt,  toss  it  to  the  winds.  lago  would 
have  wormed  about  him  a  deal  slowlier.  The  oouree  of  the  tranaactioiis  in  the 
Novel  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  eouree  of  reality. 

TALBOTS. 

Jn  Cinthio's  Novel— 

XMBTH. 

Curse  Cinthio. 

TALBOTS. 

My  Lofd,  I  bow  to  your  superior  politeness. 

NOBTB. 

Confound  Chesterfield.  My  dear  friend,  Beality  has  its  own  reasons— « 
Novel  its  own — and  its  own  a  Drama.  Every  work  of  art  brings  its  own 
conditions,  which  divide  you  fiK>m  the  literal  representatkui  of  human  expe- 
rienoe.  Ask  Fainter,  Sculptor,  and  Architect.  Eveiy  fine  art  exerdses  its 
own  sleights. 

TALBOTS. 

In  the  Novel,  I  guess  er  admit  that  they  would  have  been  a  month  at 
Cyprus  ere  laco  hiMl  stirred.  What  hurry  ?  He  would  have  watched  his 
time — ever  aad  anon  would  have  thrown  in  a  hundred  suggestions  of  which  we 
knew  nothing.  Let  any  man,  romancer  or  other,  set  himself  to  conceive  the 
Frose  Novd.  He  cannot,  by  any  poc^bility,  conceive  that  he  should  have 
been  led  to  make  but  a  day  of  it.  Ergo,  the  Drama  proceeds  upon  its  own 
Laws.    No  representation  in  art  is  the  literal  transcript  of  experience. 

BOBTH. 

The  question  is,  what  deviations — ^to  what  extent— does  the  particular  Ai*t 
need?  And  why?  The  talked  AUic  Unity  of  Time  instructs  us.  But 
^phocles  and  Shakspeare  must  have  one  view  of  the  Stage,  in  essence.  You 
must  sit  out  your  three  or  four  hours.  You  must  listen  and  see  with  expec- 
tation mUmded^  like  a  bow  drawn.  To  which  intent  Action  and  Passion  must 
press  on. 

TALBOTS. 

Compare,  sir,  tiM  One  Day  of  Othello  to  the  Sixteen  Years  of  Hermioue  I 
There,  mtensest  Passion  sustained ;  here,  the  unrolling  of  a  romantic  adven- 
ture.   Each  true  to  the  temper  imposed  on  the  hearing  spectator. 

NOBTH. 

Good.  The  Novel  is  not  a  Transcript— the  Play  is  not  a  Transcript.  Ask 
not  for  a  Transcript,  for  not  one  of  those  who  could  give  it  yon,  will.  A 
aomHtiomd  umiatian  w€  d$nn  and  demand— and  we  have  it  in  Othello. 


ive  it  in  Othello.        ^ 
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TALBOTS. 

And  pat  up  we  most  with  Two  Times— one  for  jour  STmpatby  with  his 
tempest  of  heart— one  for  the  verisimilitnde  of  the  transaction. 

KORTH. 

Think  on  the  facility  with  which,  in  the  Novel,  lago  conid  have  strewn  an 
atom  of  arsenic  a- day  on  Othello's  platter,  to  nse  him  to  the  taste ;  and  how^ 
in  the  PUy,  this  representation  is  impossible.  Then,  the  original  remainuig^ 
the  same,  each  manner  of  portraiture  leaves  it,  and  each,  after  Ug  own  Z^aam. 

TALBOTS. 

Did  not  Shakspeare  know  as  mnch  about  the  Time  which  he  was  hiniBelf 
making  atwedo^  rb  much  and  more  ? 

KORTH. 

I  doubt  it.  I  see  no  necessity  for  believing  it.  We  judge  him  as  we  jndge 
onrselves.  He  came  to  his  Art  as  it  was,  and  created— improving  it— firom 
that  point.  An  Art  grows  in  all  its  constituents.  The  management  of  tlra 
Time  is  a  constituent  in  the  Art  of  **  feigned  history, ''  as  Poetry  is  called  hy 
Lord  Bacon.  But  I  contend  that  on  our  Stage,  to  which  Shakspeare  came, 
the  management  of  Time  was  in  utter  neglect— an  undreamed  entity ;  and  I 
claim  for  the  first  foundation  of  any  Canon  respective  to  this  matter,  acate 
sifting  of  all  Plays  prmiotM. 

TALBOYS, 

Not  so  very  many— 

NORTH. 

Nor  so  very  few.    Shakspeare  took  up  the  sprawling,  forlorn  infuit,  dra- 
matic  Hme.  He  cradled,  rocked,  and  fed  it.  The  bantling  throve,  and  crawled 
vigorously  about  on  all-fourB.     But  since  then,  thou  Tallometer,  imagine 
the  study  that  we  have  made.    Count  not  our  Epic  Poems— not  our  Mebical 
Romances— not  our  Tragedies.    Count  our  Comedies,  and  count  above  all  our 
Novels.    I  do  not  sa^  that  you  can  settle  Hme  in  these  by  the  almanac. 
They  are  the  less  poetical  when  you  can  do  so ;  but  I  say  that  we  have  with 
wonderful  and  immense  diligence  studied  the  working  out  of  a  Story.    Time 
being  here  an  essential  constituent,  it  cannot  be  but  that,  in  our  more  exact 
and  critical  layings-out  of  the  chain  of  occurrences,  we  have  arrived  at  a 
tutored  and  jetdons  respect  of  Time— to  sav  nothing  of  our  Aristotelita  les* 
8<His — totally  unlike  anything  that  existed  under  Eliza  and  James,  as  a 
general  proficiency  of  the  Art— as  a  step  gahied  in  the  National  Criticism. 

TALBOTS. 

Ay,  it  must  be  difficult  in  the  extreme  for  us  so  to  divest  ourselves  of  our 
own  intellectual  habits  and  proficiency  as  to  take  up,  and  into  our  own,  the 
mind  of  that  Age.  But,  unless  we  do  so,  we  are  unable  to  judge  what  might 
or  might  not  happen  to  any  one  mind  of  that  age ;  and  when  we  affirm  that 
Shal^>eare  must  have  known  what  he  was  doing  in  regard  to  the  Time  of 
Othello,  we  are  snfiering  under  the  described  difficulty  or  disability — 

NORTH. 

Why,  Talboys,  yon  are  coming,  day  after  day,  to  talk  better  and  better 
sense — take  care  you  do  not  get  too  sensible — 

TALBOTS. 

We  must  never  forget,  sir,  that  the  management  of  the  Time  was  on  that 
Stage  a  slighted  and  trampled  element — that  what  Willy  gives  us  of  it  la 
mtuitons,  and  what  we  must  be  thankful  for— and  finally,  that  he  did  not 
distinct^  scheme  out,  in  his  own  conception,  the  Time  of  OUiello— very  hit 
fxomit. 

KORTH. 

I  verily  believe  that  if  yon  or  I  had  shown  him  the  Time,  tied  op  as  it  is, 
he  would  have  said,  '^  Let  it  go  hang.  They  won't  find  it  out ;  and,  if  th^ 
do,  let  them  make  the  best,  the  worst,  and  the  most  of  it.  The  Play  is  a  good 
Play,  and  I  shall  spoil  it  with  mending  it."  Why,  Talboys,  if  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  required  that  the  Time  should  be  set  straight,  it  could  not  have  been 
done.  One— two — six  changes  would  not  have  done  it.  The  Time  is  aa 
entangled  skein  that  can  only  be  disentangled  by  breaking  it.   For  the  fbrvonr 
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of  action  on  the  Stage,  laso  could  not  have  delayed  the  beginning  beyond 
the  next  daj.  And  yet  tlunk  of  the  Moral  Absurdity— to  begin— really  as  if 
the  day  after  Marriage,  to  sow  Jealonsy  I  The  thing  is  ont  of  nature  the 
i^hole  diameter  of  the  globe.  His  project  was  '^  after  a  time  t*  abnse  Othello*s 
ear,*'  which  is  according  to  natnre,  and  is  de  facto  the  impression  made — 
strange  to  say— from  beginning  to  end.  Bat  the  truth  is,  that  the  Stage  three 
hours  are  so  soon  gone,  that  you  submit  yourself  to  everything  to  come  within 
compass.    Tour  Imagination  is  bound  to  the  wheels  of  the  Theatre  Clock. 

TALBOTS. 

Tet,  in  our  conversation  onMacbeth,  you  called  your  discovery  an  ^^astound- 
ing discovery  "—and  it  is  so.  The  Duplicity  of  Time  in  Othello  is  a  hundred 
times  more  astounding — 

NORTH. 

And  the  discovery  of  it  will  immortalise  my  name.  I  grieve  to  think  that 
the  Pensive  Public  is  sadly  deficient  in  Imagination.  I  remember  or  invent 
that  she  once  resisted  me,  when  I  said  that  ^^  Illusion *'  is  one  con- 
stituent of  Poetry.  Illusion,  the  Pensive  Public  must  be  made  to  know, 
is  WHKK  THE  SAME  THixa  16,  AND  18  NOT.  Pa— God  blcss  him !— makes 
believe  to  be  a  Lion.  He  roars,  and  springs  upon  his  prev.  He  at  once 
believes  himself  to  be  a  Lion,  and  knows  himself  to  be  Pa.  Just  so  with  the 
Shakspeare  Club — many  millions  strong.  The  two  times  at  Cyprus  are  there  ; 
the  reason  for  the  two  times— to  wit,  probability  of  the  Action,  storm  of  the 
Passion — u  there ;  and  if  any  wiseacre  should  ask,  "  How  do  we  manage  to 
stand  the  hwwn  tosether-proceeding  of  two  times  ?"  The  wiseacre  is  answered 
— **  We  don't  stand  it— for  we  know  nothing  about  it.  We  are  held  in  a  con- 
fusion and  a  delusion  about  the  time."  We  have  effect  of  both— distinct  know- 
ledge of  neither.  We  have  suggestions  to  our  Understanding  of  extendea  time 
—we  have  movements  of  our  Will  by  precipitated  time. 

TALBOTS. 

We  have— we  have— we  have.    Oh !  sir !  sir !  sir  I 

KORTH. 

Does  any  man  by  possibility  ask  for  a  scheme  and  an  exposition,  by 
which  it  shall  be  made  luminous  to  the  smallest  aH[>acity,  how  we  are  able 
distinctly  all  alouff  to  know,  and  bear  in  mind,  that  the  preceding  transac- 
tions are  accomplished  in  a  day,  and  at  the  same  time  and  therewithal, 
distinctly  all  along  to  know  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  transactions 
proceeding  before  our  eyes  take  about  three  months  to  accomplish  ?  Then, 
I  am  obliged— like  the  musicians,  when  they  are  told  that,  if  they  have 
any  music  that  may  not  be  heard,  Othello  desires  them  to  play  it— to 
make  answer,  "  Sir,  we  have  none  such."  It  is  to  ask  that  a  deception 
shall  be  not  only  seemingly  but  really  a  troth  I  Jedediah  Buxton,  and  Blair 
the  Chronologist,  would,  ^*  sitting  at  this  play,"  have  broken  thefar  hearts. 
You  need  not.  If  you  ask  me— which  Judiciously  you  may— what  or  how 
much  did  the  Swan  of  Avon  intend  and  know  of  all  this  astonishing  legerde- 
main, when  he  sang  thus  astonishingly?  Was  he  the  juggler  juffgled  by* 
aerial  spirits^as  Puck  and  Ariel?  I  pnt  my  finger  to  my  lip,  and  nod  on 
him  to  do  the  same ;  and  if  I  am  asked,  ^*  Shall  a  modem  artificer  of  the 
Drama,  having  the  same  pressure  from  within  and  horn  without,  adopt  this 
resoorce  of  evasion  ?  "  I  can  answer,  with  great  confidence,  ^^  He  had  better 
look  before  he  leap."  If  any  spectator,  upon  the  mere  persuasion  and  power 
of  the  Representation,  ends  with  believing  that  the  seed  sown  and  the  harvest 
reaped  are  of  one  day,  I  believe  that  he  may  yet  have  the  belief  of  extended 
time  at  Cyprus.  I  should  say  by  carrying  the  one  day  with  htm  on  forwards, 
from  day  to  day!  Or  if  you  wish  this  more  intelligibly  said,  that  he  shall 
contmnally  ^^  the  past  notices.  Once  for  all,  he  nhm  forget  that  the  Jlrsi 
mggestion  wai  on  the  day  after  ihe  arrival, 

TALBOTS. 

Inquire,  sir,  what  intelligent  auditors,  who  have  not  gone  into  the  study,, 
have  thought ;  for  that,  after  all,  is  the  only  testimony  that  means  any- 
thing. 
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NOB 

WeU^  Tftlbojs,  Bi^^pote  that  one  of  then  shoold  •etoallj  My, ''  W^,  i 
my  word,  if  I  am  to  teU  Um  tnith,  I  did  taike  note  tfatt  lago  began 
Othello's  oar'  the  day  after  the  aniyaL  I  did,  ia  the  oo«m  of  t^  Fimy^ 
gather  np  an  impreBsioa  that  some  good  spaast  of  time  was  passing  at  Cypnis 
— and  I  did,  idien  the  marder  came,  put  it  down  apon  the  same  day  with  the 
sowing  of  the  suspicion,  and  I  was  not  awaro  of  the  contradiction.  In  a^unt, 
now  that  y<m  pat  bm  wpoa  it,  I  see  that  I  did  that  wtiek  thowands  of  ns  do 
in  thousands  of  subjects— keep  in  different  corners  of  the  bnun  two  belie& — of 
which,  if  they  had  coBMnpon  tiie  same  gronnd,  the  o«e  araathave  annihilated, 
the  other.  Hot  I  did  not  at  the  ttaae  bring  tiie  data  together.  limppwtt  Aat 
I  had  something  else  to  think  of" 

TAIAOTB. 

Assnme,  sir,  for  simplici^s  sake,  that  Shakspeare  knew  what  he  was  doiag. 

HOSTH. 

Then  the  Double  Time  is  to  be  called— an  Impoature. 

TALBOTS. 

Oh,  my  dear  sir-<»h,  ohl 

KORTH. 

A  good-natored  Juggler,  my  dear  TaU)oys,  has  cheated  yovr  eyes.  You 
ask  him  to  show  you  how  he  did  it.  He  does  the  trick  dowly— and  yoa  see. 
^' Now,  gwlConivacoT, do U^owkf^mndchetit us."  ^I  can't.  Idieatyonby 
doing  it  qoiokly.  To  be  cheated,  yoa  mast  not  see  wliat  I  do ;  but  yoa  most 
M%k  that  you  see."  When  we  inspect  the  Pli^  in  car  dosets,  the  Jnfpgier 
does  his  trick  sloiHy.  We  sit  at  the  Play,  and  he  does  it  qakdk.  When  yoa 
see  the  trick  again  done  the  right  way— that  is  quick— you  cannot  conoetTO 
how  it  is  that  yon  no  longer  see  that  which  yon  saw  when  it  was  dxaio 
elowlyl    Again  the  imiMnession  letams  of  a  magical  foat. 

TAUBOTS. 

I  doubt,  if  we  saw  Othello  perfectly  acted,  whether  all  our  stnd^  would 
preserve  us  from  the  returning  imposture. 

NORTH. 

I  will  d^  any  one  most  skilful  theatrical  conacrisseBr,  even  at  tlie  tenth, 
or  twentieth,  or  fifUeth  Rqn-esentation,  so  to  have  flawed  the  oominga-in  and 
the  gomgs-out,  as  to  satisfy  himself  to  demonstratioa,  that  interval  into 
which  a  month  or  a  week  or  a  day  can  be  dropped— <tov  »  none. 

TALBOTS. 

When  do  you  purpose  publishing  this  yoar  <^ astounding  Dlsooveiy?" 

NORTB. 

Not  tiU  after  my  deadi. 

TALBOTS. 

I  shaU  attend  to  it. 

KORTH. 

In  comparing  Shakspeare  and  the  Attic  Three,  we  seem  to  oofselves,  bat 
really  do  not,  to  exhaust  the  Criticism  of  the  Drama.  Is  Mr  Sheriff  AMsoa 
right^  when  he  said  that  tlra  method  of  Shakspeare  is  justified  only  by  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare  ?  That  less  genias  needs  the  art  (tf  antiquity  7  Our 
o?m  art  inclines  to  a  metiiod  between  the  two;  and  we  should  have  to  aoeount 
for  the  theatrical  success,  during  a  century  or  auure,  of  saoh  Plays  as  the 
Fak  Peniteat,  Jane  Shore,  &c. 

TALBOTS. 

Why,  sir,  does  Tragedy  displace  often  from  our  contemplation,  Comedy? 
Not  when  we  are  contemplating  Shakspeare.  To  me  his  method,  in  readkig 
him,  appeani  justified  by  the  omnipotent  Art,  which,  despite  lafractoriness, 
binds  together  the  most  refractory  times,  things,  petwms,  events  m  Un^. 

NORTH. 

Most  true.  We  feel,  in  reading,  the  self-compactness  and  self-completeness 
ofeachPiay*    lliusinLear— 

TALBOTS. 

In  Lear  the  ethical  ground  is  the  Belation  of  Parent  to  Child,  specifically 
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Father  and  Danghter.  If  tlie  treatment  of  that  Relation  is  foil  to  your  satis- 
faction, that  may  affect  you  as  a  Unity.  Fall  is  net exhaostiye;  bntone  pArt 
of  treatment  demands  another.  Thoa  the  Tiidated  relation  reqoires  for  its 
<;omplenieni  tiwoonsecrated  relation. 

KOBTK. 

In  Hamlet? 

TALBOTS. 

The  ethical  groond  in  Hamlet,  sir,  is  the  relation  of  Father  and  Son,  yery 
pecnliaily  determined,  or  spedaltied.  Obserre,  sir,  how  the  Hke  rdation 
between  Father  and  Danghter,  the  aame  between  Fatiier  and  Son  occurs  in 
Polonius's  House.  Here,  too,  a  slain  Father— a  part  of  the  specialty.  Com- 
pare, particnlariy,  the  dilatory  rerenge  of  Hamlet,  and  the  dispatchfol  of 
Laertes.  Again,  the  relation  of  Gertrade  the  Mothw  and  Hamlet  the  Son — 
so  many  differences !  And  the  strange  discords  upon  the  same  relation^my 
Uncle-Father  and  Aunt-Mother— the^  tragic  grotesque. 

XOBTH. 

£h? 

TALBOTS. 

Thai  in  Lear  the  House  of  Grleatar  counterparts  Lear's.  And  compare  the 
ill-disposed  Son-in-law  Cornwall,  and  the  well-disposed  Son-in-law  Albany. 
The  yeiT  Fool  has  a  sort  offiKal  relaticm  to  Lear — "Nuncle" — and  "  come 
on,  my  Boy."    At  least  the  relation  is  in  the  same  direction — old  to  young — 

Erotecting  to  dependent — spontaneons  loye  to  grateful,  requiting  love,  and  an 
ithnate,  fondling  fomlliaiity.  Compare  in  lUmlet,  Ophelia's  way  <^  taking 
her  fotfaer's  dea^^madness  and  unoonsdoos  snidde— tiie  susceptible  girl, — 
and  the  brother's  to  kill  the  slayer,  ^*  to  out  his  throat  i'  the  church  "—the  ener- 
getic youthy  man,  feroxjuvenis--fLetj^Mi  of  exuberant  strength ; — all  varia- 
tions of  the  grounding  thought— relation  of  Parent  and  Child. 

KOnTH. 

Of  Othello? 

TALBOTS. 

The  moral  Unity  of  OtheUo  can  be  nothing  bnt  the  Connubial  Belation. 
How  is  this  dealt  with?  Othello  and  Desd^ttcma  deserve  one  another— 
both  are  excellent — both  impassioned,  bnt  very  differently  —  both  frank, 
simple,  confiding— both  unbounded  in  love.  Bnt  they  have  married  against 
the  father's  wish— privily,  and — ^he  dies — so  here  is  from  another  sacred  quarter 
an  influence  thwarting— a  law  violated,  and  of  which  the  violation  shall  be 
made  good  to  the  uttermost.  So  somebody  remarks  that  Brabantio  involves 
the  foot  in  tiie  Nemesis,  "  She  has  deceived  her  Father,  and  may  thee."  Then 
the  pretended  corrupt  love  of  her  and  Cassio  is  a  reflection  in  divers  ways  of 
the  prevailing  relation— for  a  corrupt  union  of  man  and  woman  images  ex 
cppoaUo  the  tme  union— and  then  it  comes  as  the  wounding  to  the  death. 
Again,  Rodrigo's  wicked  pursuit  of  her  is  an  impeifect,  false  reflection.  And 
then  there  is  the  folse  reladon— in  Cassio  and  Bianca— woven  in  essentially 
when  lago,  talking  to  Cassio  of  Bianca,  makes  OthdUo  believe  that  they  are 
speaking  of  Desdemona.  Then  the  married  estate  ai  lago  and  Enulin  is 
another  Image— an  actual  marriage,  mid  so  for  the  same  thing,  bnt  an 
inwardly  nnbomid  wedlodt— between  heart  and  heart  no  tie— and  so  for  not 
the  same  thing— the  same  with  a  difforence,  exactly  what  Poetry  requires. 
Note  that  this  image  is  also  participant  in  the  Action^  essentially,  penetratively 
to  the  core ;  since  hereby  lago  gets  the  handkerchief,  and  hereby,  too,  the 
knot  is  resolved  by  Emilia's  £ial  disdomres  and  asseverations  seided  by  her 
death.  Observe  that  each  husband  kills,  and  indeed  stabs  his  wife— motives 
a  little  different— as  heaven  and  hcdL 

NOBTH. 

The  metiiod  of  Shakspeare  makes  his  Drama  the  more  absolute  reflection 
of  onr  own  lifo,  wherein  are  to  be  eonddered  two  thiiq^B 

TALBOTS. 

First— if  the  innermost  grounding  foeling  of  all  our  other  foelings  is  and 
must  be  that  of  Self— the  next,  or  in  dose  proximity,  Sympatiiy  with  our 
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life— then  by  the  oveipowering  similitiide  (^  those  Plays  to  oar  liTes— of  Ibe 
method  of  the  Plays  to  the  method  of  our  life— that  Sympathy  is  hy  Shmkspeare 
seized  and  possessed  as  by  no  other  dramatist— the  persnasion  of  reality  beio;^ 
immense  and  stnpendoos.  Elements  of  the  method  are,  the  Qiixtare  of  oomie 
and  tragic — the  crossing  presentment  of  different  interests—pres^itment 
of  the  same  interests  from  divided  places  and  times— multiplying  of  agents, 
that  is  nnmber  and  variety — ^beiog  of  all  ranks,  ages,  qnalities,  offices— comiog 
in  contact— immixt  in  Action  and  Passion.  This  firmnk,  liberal,  unreserved, 
spontaneons  and  natural  method  of  imitation  must  ravish  our  sympathy — and 
we  know  that  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  are  to  us  like  another  world  of  onr 
own  in  Its  exuberant  plenitude— a  full  second  humanity. 

NORTH. 

Opposed  to  this  is  the  severe  method  of  the  Greek  Stage — selecting  and 
simplifying. 

TALBOYS. 

Of  the  modem  craftsmen,  to  my  thinking  Alfieri  has  carried  the  Attic  severity 
to  the  utmost ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  say,  sir,  that  in  them  all — ^those  Greeks 
and  this  Italian— the  severity  oppresses  me — I  feel  the  rule  of  art— not  the 
free  movement  of  human  existence.  That  I  feel  overpowering^y,  only  in 
Shakspeare. 

KORTH. 

Ay. 

TALBOYS. 

Alfieri  says  that  the  constituent  Element  of  Tragedy  is  Conflict— as  of 
Duty  and  Passion— as  of  conscious  Election  in  the  breast  of  Man  and  Fate. 

NORTH. 

He  does— does  he? 

•  TALBOYS. 

There  is  Conflict— or  Contrast — or  Antithesis — the  Jar  of  two  Opposites — 
a  Discord— a  Rending- in  Lear ;  between  his  misplaced  confidence  and  its 
requital— between  his  misplaced  displeasure  and  the  true  love  that  is  woiking 
towards  his  weal.  And,  again,  between  the  Desert  and  the  Reward  of  Cor- 
delia—with more  in  the  same  Play. 

NORTH. 

Schiller  says  of  Tragic  Fate, 

"  The  great  gigantic  Destiny 
That  exalts  Man  in  crushing  him." 

Welcker  has,  I  believe,  written  on  the  Fate  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  which  I 
desire  to  see. 

TALBOYS. 

Are  Waves  breaking  against  a  Rock  the  true  image  of  Tragedy  ? 

NORTH. 

Hardly ;  any  more  than  a  man  running  his  head  agiunst  a  post,  or  stone 
wall  is.  The  two  antagonistic  Forces,  Talboys,  must  each  of  them  have,  or 
seem  to  have^  the  possibility  of  yielding;  the  Conflict  or  Strife  most  have  a 
certain  play.  Therefore  I  mquire— Is  the  Greek  Fate  the  most  excellent  of 
Dramatic  means  ?  and  is  the  Greek  Fate  inflexible?  And,  granting  that  the 
Hellenic  Fate  is  thoroughly  sublime  and  fitting  to  Greek  Tn^y,  and  withal 
inflexible— does  it  follow  that  Modem  Tragedy  must  have  a  like  overhanging 
tyrannical  Necessity  ? 

TALBOYS. 

No. 

NORTH. 

No.  The  Greek  Tragedy  representing  a  received  religions  Mythology,  we 
may  conceive  the  poetic»al,  or  esthetical  hardness  of  a  Fate  known  for  unalter- 
able, to  have  been  tempered  by  the  inherent  Awe— the  Holiness.  There  is  a 
certain  swallowing- up  of  human  interests,  hopes,  passions— this  turmoiling, 
struggling  life— in  a  revealed  Infinitude.  Our  Stage  is  human— built  on  the 
Moral  Nature  of  Man,  and  on  his  terrestrial  Manner  of  Being.    It  standa 
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under  the  Heityens— t^nm  the  Earth.  In  Hamlet,  the  Ghost,  with  his  com- 
mand of  Revenge,  represents  the  Impassive,  Inflexible  —  with  a  breath 
freezing  the  movable  human  blood  into  stillness — everything  else  is  in 
agitation. 

TALBOTS. 

Saj  it  again,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Beg  my  pardon  and  yonr  own,  fhUy  and  nnconditionally,  Talboys,  this  very 
instant,  for  talking  sli^tingly  of  the  Greek  Drama. 

TALBOTS. 

Not  gnilty,  my  Lord.  Of  all  Dramas  that  ever  were  dramatised  on  the 
Stage  of  this  unintelligible  world,  the  Greek  Drama  is  the  most  dramatic,  saving 
and  excepting  Shakspeare's. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  wonderful,  my  dear  Talboys,  to  see  the  holy  affections  demonstrated 
mighty  on  the  heathen  Proscenium.  Antigone !  Daughter  and  Sister.  Or 
in  another  House,  Orestes,  Electra. 

TALBOTS. 

Macbeth  murders  a  King,  who  happens  to  be  his  kinsman  ;  bat  Clytem- 
nestra  murders  her  husband,  who  happens  to  be  a  King-^the  profounder  and 
more  interior  crime. 

NORTH. 

We  see  how  grave  are  the  undertakings  of  Poetry,  which  engages  itself  to 
please,  that  it  may  accomplish  sublimer  aims.  By  pleasure  she  wins  you 
to  yonr  greater  good—to  Love  and  Intelligence.  The  heathen  Legislator, 
the  heathen  Philosopher,  the  heathen  Poet,  looks  upon  Man  with  love  and 
awe.  He  desires  and  conceives  his  welfare—his  wellbeing— his  Hap- 
piness. 

TALBOTS. 

And  the  Poet,  you  believe,  sir,  with  iutenser  love— with  more  solemn  UMe 
— with  more  penetrant  intuition. 

NORTH. 

I  do.    And  he  has  his  way  clearer  before  him. 

TALBOTS. 

The  Legislator,  sir,  will  alchemise  the  most  refractory  of  all  substances — 
Man.  His  materials  are  in  truth  the  lowest  and  grossest,  and  most  external 
relations  of  Man's  life. 

NORTH. 

They  are. 

TALBOTS. 

And  these  he  would,  with  instrumentality  of  low,  gross,  outward  means, 
subjugate  or  subdue  under  his  own  most  spiritual  intuitions. 

NORTH. 

A  vain  task,  my  dear  Talboys,  for  an  impossible.  He  must  lower  his 
intuition — his  aim— to  his  means  and  materials.  The  Philosopher  walks  in  a 
more  etherial  redon.  Compared  to  the  Legislator,  he  is  at  advantage.  But 
he  has  his  own  difficulties.    He  must  think  Feelings  ! 

TALBOTS. 

He  might  as  well  try,  sir,  to  trace  outline,  and  measure  capacity  of  a  mist 
which  varies  its  form  momently,  and,  without  determinate  boundary  loses 
itself  in  the  contiguous  air.    His  work  is  to  define  the  indefinite. 

NORTH. 

And  then  he  comes  from  the  Schools,  which  in  qualifying  disqualify  also — 
from  the  Schools  of  the  Senses— of  the  Physical  Arts— of  Natural  Philosophy 
— of  Logical,  Metaphysical,  Mathematical  Science.  These  have  quickened, 
strengthened,  and  sharpened  his  wit ;  they  have  lifted  him  at  last  from  emo- 
tions to  notions ;  but— Love  is  understood  by  loving— Hate  by  hating— and 
only  so  1  Sensations— notions— EMonoNs !  I  say,  Talboys,  that  in  fdl  these 
inferior  schools  yon  may  understand  a  part  by  itself,  and  ascend  by  items 
to  the  Sum,  the  AIL    But  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Will,  you  must  firom  the 
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centre  look  along  fbe  niii,  ind  with  a  sweep  otBUMud  tiie  cireiaiBieace. 
Yon  must  know  as  H  were  Kotliing,  or  All. 

TAXAOTB. 

Ay,  indeed,  sir ;  looking  at  the  Doctrines  of  the  Moral  Philosophera,  ymi 
are  always  dissatisfied — ^and  why? 

NORTH. 

Because  they  contradict  your  self-experience.  Sometimes  they  Q>eak  as 
yon  fM.  Yo«r  aelf-intdfigeaee  aoswera,  and  from  tine  to  Ion,  adaew- 
ledges  and  avonches  a  strain  or  two;  but  then  cones  discord.  The  Sage 
stands  on  a  radios.  If  he  looks  along  the  radios  towards  the  circnmfoiQice, 
beseesin  the  same  direetioB  with  hisi  who  stands  at  the  centre;  botineTery 
other  direction,  inrrenely  or  tnuuryersely.  Eyeiywofkcf  ftPhilosopkerglTes 
yoo  the  notion  of  glimpses  caught,  snatched  in  Ae  midst  of  doiids  aad  of 
rolling  darknesses.  The  truth  is,  TalboyB,  that  the  Moral  Philosopher  is  in  the 
Moral  Unirerse  a  schoolboy;  he  is  gaining,  from  time  to  tmie,  infoi'matioii  by 
which,  if  he  shall  perseY^re  and  prosper,  he  ^att  at  last  mdvstaiKi.  Hkherto 
he  but  prepares  to  understand.  If  he  knows  this,  good;  but  If  the  schsoftoy 
who  has  mastered  his  Greek  Alphabet,  wiU  forthwith  proceed  to  expound 
Homer  and  Fkto,  what  sort  of  an  «r  mliWrfid  may  we  not  eaEpect?  Bather, 
what  expectation  can  iq^iroadi  the  bvriesqne  that  is  in  storel 

TALBOYS. 

All  are  not  such. 


The  Moral  Sage  mi^  be  the  Schoolboy  in  the  Ministerial  Chair.  Wkh 
only  this  £ffarence,  that  he  of  the  beard  has  been  instaled  in  fotm,  aad  the 
Doctor^  hat  set  on  his  head  by  the  hand  of  aaUMMrity.  But  the  gvovad  of 
confasioB  is  the  same.  He  will  from  initid  glimpses  of  information  expomd 
the  world.    He  will— and  the  worst  of  it  is  that— he  must. 

TALBOTS. 

A  Legislator,  a  Philoeopher,  a  Poet,  all  know  Aat  tiie  stability  and  wetfoe 
of  a  man— of  a  fellowship  of  men— is  Virtue.  But  see  how  they  deal  with 
it. 

nOSTH. 

Don't  look  to  me,  Talboys ;  go  on  of  yourself  and  for  yourself— I  am  a 
pupil. 

TALBOTS. 

The  Legislator,  sir,  can  hardly  do  more  than  reward  Yakmr  in  war ;  ssd 
punish  overt  crime.  The  Philosopher  will  have  Good  either  tangible,  like  an 
ox,  or  a  tree,  or  a  tower,  or  a  piece  of  land ;  or  a  rigorous  and  precise  ratkmal 
abstraction,  like  the  quantities  of  a  mathematician.  For  Grood,  substantial 
and  mpai^fcMey  go  to  the  Poet.  For  Good— to  Vlrtne— eoficrvl^  go  te  the 
Poet. 

NOKTH. 

The  Philosopher  separates  Yfatie  from  all  otiier  motions  and  states  of  the 
human  will.  The  Poet  loses  or  hides  AHrtne  in  the  othor  motioas  aa4  states 
of  the  human  will.  Orestes,  obeying  the  CommaBd  of  Apollo,  arrenges  his 
Father,  by  slaying  his  Mother,  and  h^  nrarderons  ai^  adidteromi  Paramour. 
So  awfully,  solemnly,  terribly — ^with  snoh  implication  and  involution  in  human 
affections  and  pas»<His,  worios  and  interests  and  sufferings,  the  Poet  demon- 
strates Virtue. 

TALBOTS. 

And  we  go  along  with  Orestes,  sir;  the  Greeks  did— if  our  feeWer  soul 
cannot.  . 

MORTH. 

Yes,  Talboys,  we  do  go  akmg  with  Orestes.  He  does  that  which  he  tamst 
do— which  he  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  do— mider  a  moral  necessity 
of  doing.  Necessity!  ay,  an  AMfjof— stem,  strong,  adamandne  as  that 
which  links  the  Chahi  of  Causes  and  Events  in  iSble  natural  univers^^ 
which  comp^  the  equable  and  unalterable  celestial  motions  beheld  by  oor 
eyes — such  a  bounden,  irresktible  ag^icy  sends  on  the  son  <^  the  mur- 
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dered,  with  hidden  sword,  against  the  bosom  that  has  lolled,  fed,  made  hun ! — 
He  MUST. 

TALBOTS. 

Lore,  hate,  horror— the  fiiries  of  kinned  shed  blood  ready  to  spring  np 
from  the  black  inscmtable  earth  wetted  by  the  red  drops,  and  to  dog  the  heels 
of  the  new  Sbjor— of  tiie  diviBdy-appoiated  Panidde  I  So  a  Poet  teaches 
Virtue. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  eren  so ;  convulsing  your  soul— convulsinff  the  worlds,  he  shows  you 
Law— the  srdmie,  tiM  pnoud,  qprang,  ere  Time,  from  the  botmt  of  Jupiter — 
Law  the  bond  of  the  woiida,  Law  the  isykdale  Tidated,  aad  aTeogug  her 
Violation,  vindicating  her  own  everlasting  stability,  purity,  divinity. 

TALBOTS. 

Divine  Law  aad  hnmbie,  iailhfiil,  acqideeceat  human  ObedieBce !  Obedi- 
ence self-sacdficiBg,  blind  to  the  eonaecpeacet,  hearing  the  God,  hearing  the 
Ghost,  ^teaf  to  aU  oter  Voices    ctoaftofMg,  deaf  to  pi^ ! 


Now  call  in  the  Phikooidier,  aad  hear  ifhMi  he  has  to  preafeh.  Sooetkiog 
exquisite  and  unintelligMe  about  the  Middle  between  two  Extremes  I 

XAIAOT6 

Shade  of  the  Stagyrite  I 

NOBTB. 

The  pore  Earfk  dukes  crime  from  herself,  and  the  pure  stars  follow  their 
eternal  courses.  The  Mother  slays  the  children  of  a  brotiier  for  the  £ither*s 
repast.  And  the  sun,  stopt  in  the  heavens,  veils  his  resplendent  face.  So 
a  Poet  inculcates  Law — Law  running  through  all  things,  and  blncting  aU 
things  in  Unity  and  in  Sympathy — Law  entwined  in  the  primal  relations  of 
Man  with  Man.  To  reooocile  Man  with  Law— to  make  him  its  *'  willing 
bondsman  "—is  the  great  Moral  and  Pc^itical  Problem— the  first  Social  Med 
of  the  day— the  innermost  eravlngneed  of  all  time  since  the  Fall.  The  Poet 
is  its  greatest  teacher— a  w2y  preceptor,  who  lessons  you,  unaware,  unsuspect- 
ing of  the  supreme  benefit  purposea  you— done  you— by  him,  the  Hiorqphant 
of  Harmonia. 

TALBOYS. 

You  ordered  me,  sir,  some  few  or  many  hours  ago— some  Short  or  Long 
Time  since — ^to  swear  that  after  this  Momine*s  BrealSast  I  would  never  more 
so  much  as  confidentially  whisper  into  a  mend's  ear  the  words — Othello ! 
Desdemona  I  And  I  swore  it.  I  am  now  eager  to  swear  it  over  again ;  but 
I  begin,  sir,  to  entertain  the  most  serious  apprehensions  that  that  time  will 
never  arrive. 

NOBTH. 

What  time? 

TALBOYS. 

AfUr  Breakfast.  We  have  been  sitting  here,  sir,  before  Breakfast  for  ages, 
in  the  Wren's  Nest.  During  our  incubation,  what  a  succession  of  changes 
may  there  not  have  been  in  Europe !  Revolution  on  Revolution— blood  poured 
out  like  water Hark,  the  Tocsin  I 

NORTH. 

The  Gong. 

TALBOYS. 

The  Break/cut  Gong  I  The  tremulous  thunder  meets  an  answering  chord 
within  me.  Six  o'Clock  in  the  Morning— and  no  victuals  have  I  gorged  since 
Eleven  Yestreen.  Good-by  to  the  Wren's  Nest — the  very  Cave  of  Famine. 
This  is  Turkey-egg— Goose-egg— Swan-egg— Ostrich-egg  day.  I  see  Boiler 
eyeing  open-mouUied,  with  premeditating  mastication,  my  pile  of  muffins. 
Gormandising  sans  Grace.  Take  care  you  don't  trip,  sir,  over  the  precipice — 
'twould  be  an  uriy  fall— into  the  basin.  Now  we  are  out  of  danger.  But 
don't  skip,  sir— dwi't  skip— tffl  we  emerge— on  the  qwn  ground— then  we 
may  dance  among  the  daisies. 
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LETTER  FBOM  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  NAPIER. 

Clapham,  London,  April  11, 1850. 

SiRf^The  writer  of  the  article  headed  *^  The  Minisierial  Measttres^'*  bi  yoar 
Magazine,  lus  been  so  complimentaiy  to  me  that  I  feel  ashamed  d  poimm^ 
out  an  error. 

He  says  I  wrote  mj  History  on  Whig  principles.  Had  be  said  BcuUcai 
principles^  I  should  not  have  winced,  tbongh  I  really  endeavoored  to  write  It 
on  the  principles  of  tmth  and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  But  for  Whig  prin- 
ciples I  God  save  the  mark ! — ^I  never  thought  of  them  save  to  censure ;  and 
really  my  History  is  throughout,  by  implication,  and  in  many  places  directly, 
condemnatory  6f  the  Whigs'  policy,  and  of  their  extreme  arrogance,  and 
presumptuous,  erroneous  views  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

I  trust  the  writer  wiU,  therefore,  acquit  me  of  any  such  foolish,  factious 
design  as  writing  a  history  upon  Whig  principles. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  Napier,  Major-General. 
To  the  EdOor  of  BlachtcoofTs  Magazine. 


[We  gladly  give  place  to  the  gallant  GeneraPs  communication.  The  writer 
of  th^  article  in  question  meant  simply  to  convey  his  impression,  that  the  able 
and  eloquent  History  of  Sir  William  Napier  was  not  constructed  on  Tory 
principles ;  and  consequently,  that  the  letter  which  he  embodied  in  his  paper 
was  to  be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of  a  political  opponent.] 


PrmtedOy  Wiliiam  Blackwood  ^  Som,  EdiiUmiyh. 
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It  is  nothing  nnnsnal,  in  this  way- 
ward world  of  ours,  to  find  men 
denouncing,  with  apparent  sincerity, 
that  yery  fault  which  is  most  conspi- 
cuous in  themselves.  How  often  do 
we  detect  the  most  quarrelsome  fellow 
of  our  acquaintance,  the  Hotspur  of 
his  immediate  drcle,  uttering  a  grave 
homily  against  intemperance  of  speech, 
and  rebuking  for  some  casual  testi- 
ness  a  Mend,  whose  general  demean- 
our and  bearing  give  token  of  a  lily- 
liver?  What  more  common  than  to 
hear  the  habitual  drunkard  railing  at 
the  sin  of  inebriety,  and  deliyering 
affecting  testimony  against  the  cnr- 
ing  iniquity  of  the  ginshop?  We 
have  listened  to  discourses  on  the 
comeliness  of  honesty,  and  the  de- 
grading tendencies  of  mammon- wor- 
ship, from  gentlemen  who,  a  few 
hours  before,  had  given  private  in- 
structions to  their  brokers  to  rig  the 
market,  and  who  looked  upon  George 
Hudson  as  the  greatest  ornament  of 
the  age.  Cobden  mounts  the  plat- 
form to  propose  a  motion  in  favour 
of  universal  peace  and  brotherhood, 
and,  by  way  of  argument,  suggests 
the  propriety  of  crumpling  up  the 
empire  of  the  Rnssias,  like  the  sheet 
of  white  paper  which  trembles  in  his 
omnipotent  hand.  He  is  seconded 
by  a  Quaker. 


Mr  Thomas  Carlyle  has,  of  late 
years,  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his 
leisure  time  to  the  denunciation  of 
shams.  The  term,  in  his  mouth,  has  a 
most  extended  significance  indeed — 
he  uses  it  with  Catholic  application. 
Loyalty,  sovereignty,  nobility,  the 
church,  the  constitution,  kings, 
nobles,  priests,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ministers,  Courts  of  Justice, 
laws,  and  lawgivers,  are  all  alike,  in 
the  eyes  of  Mr  Carlyle,  shams.  Nor 
does  he  consider  the  system  as  of 
purely  modem  growth.  England,  he 
thinks,  has  been  shamming  Isaac  for 
severid  hundred  years.  Before  the 
Commonwealth  it  was  overridden  by 
the  frightful  Incubus  of  Flunkeyismt 
since  then,  it  has  been  suffering  Ader 
Horsehair  and  Redtapism,  two  awful 
monsters  that  present  themselves  to 
Mr  Carlyle's  diseased  imagination, 
chahied  at  the  entrances  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall  and  Downing  Street.  Crom- 
well, perhaps,  was  not  a  e^am,  for  in 
the  burly  regicide  brewer  Mr  Carlyle 
discerns  certain  grand  inarticulate 
strivings,  which  elevate  him  to  the 
heroic  rank.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
present  age,  however,  are  all  either 
shams  or  shamming.  The  honourable 
Felix  Parvulus,  and  the  right  ho- 
nourable Felicissimus  Zero,  mounted 
respectively  upon    ^^  desperate  Sles- 
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wick  thunder-horses"  —  M'Crowdy 
the  politicaleconomist— Bobns— Flim- 
nap,  Sec  Foreifi^i  Department— the 
Right  Hononrabie  Afimmns,  and  va- 
rioos  other  allegorical  personages,  in- 
tended, we  presume,  to  tTpifj  carnal 
realities,  are  condemned  aa  Solemn 
Shams,  Supreme  Quacks,  Phantasm 
Captains,  the  Elixir  of  the  Infatuated, 
and  Able-Editor's  Nobles. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  an 
individual  who   habituallj  deals  in 
such    wholesale    denunciation,    and 
whose  ayowed  wish  is  to  regenerate 
and  reform  society  upon  some  entirely 
novel  principle,  must  be  a  man  of  im- 
mense practical  ability.    The  exposer 
of  shams  and  quackeries  shoula  be, 
in  his  own  person,  very  far  indeed 
above  suspicion  of  resembling  those 
whom  he  describes,  or  tries  to  de- 
scribe, in  language  more  or  less  intel- 
ligible.    If  otherwise,  he  stands  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  treated  by 
the  rest  of  the  woiid  as  an  impertinent 
and  egregious  inmostor.     Kow,'Mr 
Thomas  Oarlyle  is  anything  but  a 
man  of  practical   ability.     Setting 
aside  his  style  fen*  the  present,  let  us 
see  whether  he  has  ever,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  thrown  out  a  sin^e  hint 
which  could  be  useful  to  Ids  own  ge- 
neration, or  profitable  to  those  who 
may  come  after.    If  he  coald  originate 
any  such  hint,  he  does  not  possess 
the  power  of  embodying  it  m  dis- 
tinct language.     He  has  written  a 
history  of  the  French  Revolution,  a 
pamphlet  on   Chartism,  a  wori:  on 
Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  and  a  sort 
of  political  treatise  entitled  Ptist  and 
Present,  /Can  any  living  man  point 
to  a  shigle  practicid  passage  in  any  of 
these  volumes  ?    If  not,  what  is  the 
real  value  of  llr  Carlyle's  writings? 
What  is  Mr  Carlyle  himself  but  a 
Phantasm  of  the  species  whidi  he  is 
pleased  to  denounce? 

We  have  known,  ere  now,  in  Eng- 
land, political  writera  who,  single- 
banded,  have  waged  war  with  Ikuni- 
sters,  and  denounced  the  methods  of 
government.  But  they  were  men  of 
strong  masculine  understanding,  cap- 
able of  comprehending  principles,  and 
of  exhibiting  them  in  detail.  They 
never  attempted  to  write  upon  sub- 
jects which  they  did  not  understMid : 
consequently,  what  they  did  write 
was  well  worthy  of  perusal,  more 


especiallv  as  their  sentiments  were 
conveyed  in  dear  idiomatic  Bngliith 
Perhap  the  most  remai^able  man  of 
this  class  was  the  late  WOliam  Cob- 
bett.   Shrewd  wd  practical,  a  master 
of  figures,  and  an  utter  scoms  of 
geio^ilisatioB,  he  went  at  once  in 
whatever  he  undertook  to  the  root  of 
the   matter,  and,   right   or  wrong, 
demonstrated  what  he  tiiou^  to  be 
the  evil,  and  what  he  eonoeived  to  be 
the  remedy.    There  was  no  slip-sdop, 
burlesque,    or    indistinctness    about 
William  Cobbett     Mr  Cariyle,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  never  stir  one^ 
inch  beyond  the  merest  vague  gene- 
rality.   If  he  were  a  doctor,  and  yon 
came  to  him  with  a  cut  fing^,  he 
would  regale  you  with  a  lecture  on 
the  heroi^  qualities  of  Avicenna,  or 
commence  proving  thatDr  Abemethy 
was  simply  a  Phantasm-Leech,  in- 
stead of  whipping  out  his  podcet- 
bode,  and  aj^lying  a  plaster  to  tiie 
wound.    Put  him  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  ask  him  to  make  a 
speech  on  the  budget.    No  baby  ever 
possessed  a  more  indefinite  idea  of 
the  difference  between  pounds,  dill- 
lings,  and  pence.    He  would  go  on 
nuumdering     about     Teufels£-dkh, 
Sauerteig,  and  Dryasdust,  Sir  Jabex 
Windbag,  Fire-horses,  Marsh-jdtuns, 
and  vuHuroua  Choctaws,  until  be  was 
coughed  down   as   remorsdeady  as 
ever    was    Sir    Jodiua    Walmsley. 
And  yet  this  is  the  gentleman  who 
has  the  t^nerity  to  vdnnteer  his 
services  as  a  public  instructor,  and 
who  is  now  issuing  a  series  of  monthly 
tracts,  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  a 
new  light  upon  the  most  intricate  and 
knotty  points  of  the  general  policy  of 
Great  Britain  1 

Something  of  this  kind  we  have 
already  witnessed  in  a  neighbouring 
countiy,  but  never  in  the  like  degree. 
France  has  had  her  Flocons  and  her 
Louis  Blancs,  smaJl,  pert,  presump- 
tuous animals,  chalMng  out  sdiemes 
of  social  regeneration,  (M'ganised  la- 
bour, industrial  regiments,  and  the 
like.  We  do  not  intend  to  insinnate 
that  dther  of  these  scribes  is  entitled 
to  be  ranked,  for  parity  of  intellect, 
with  Mr  Carlyle,  because  by  doing 
so  wo  might  involve  oursdvee  in  a 
squabble  with  8<Hne  of  his  benighted 
admirers.  But  we  say,  with  per- 
fect sincerity,  that  so  £ar  aa  regards 
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pditical  attainments  and  information, 
clear  views,  and  we  shall  even  add 
common  sense,  (distant  as  that  attri- 
bute is  from  anj  of  the  parties  abore 
named,)  MM.  Flocon  and  Blanc  are 
at  least  as  capable  guides  as  Mr  Car- 
lyle  can  pretend  to  be.  Something 
tangible  there  is,  however  pemidons 
to  society,  in  the  propositions  of  the 
fbnner^the  latter  does  not  favoor  ns 
with  propositions  at  all ;  he  contents 
himself  with  abasing  men  and  matters 
in  a  barbarous,  conceited,  uncouth, 
and  mystical  dialect. 

One  pecnHarity  there  is  about  the 
Latterday  PaaqJikUy  as  contradistin- 
guished from  then:  author's  previous 
Incubrationsy  which  has  amused  us 
not  a  little.  Mr  Carlyle  has  hitherto 
been  understood  to  favour  the  cause 
of  self-stjled  Liberalism.  His  mania, 
or  rather  his  maunderings,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Protector  gtuned  him  the 
ai^lause  of  many  who  are  little  less 
than  theoretical  republicans,  and  who 
regard  as  a  glorious  deed  the  regicide 
of  the  unfortunate  Charies.  More- 
over, certain  passages  in  his  Hutonf 
of  Ae  Drench  RepohtHon  tended  to 
strengthen  this  idea ;  he  had  a  kindly 
side  for  Danton,  and  saw  evident 
marks  of  heroiam  in  the  loathsome 
miscreant  whom,  in  his  usual  absurd 
jargon,  he  styles  ^the  pale  sea- 
green  Incorruptible,"  Bob^ierra 
On  this  i^^und,  his  wori^s  were 
received  with  approbation  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  public  press ;  and  we  used 
to  hear  him  lauded  and  commended 
as  a  writer  of  the  (Mtifoundest  stamp, 
as  a  deep  original  thinker,  a  thorough- 
paced philanthn^ist,  the  champion  of 
genuine  greatness,  and  the  unflinch- 
ing enemy  of  delusions.  Now,  how- 
ever, things  are  altered.  Mr  Carlyle 
has  got  a  new  crochet  into  his  head, 
and  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  his 
former  admirers,  he  manifests  a  tm- 
\  culont  and  ultra- tyrannical  spirit, 
abuses  the  political  ec<momist8,  wants 
to  have  a  strong  coercive  government, 
indicates  a  decided  leaning  to  the  whip 
and  the  musket  as  e£fidctual  modes  oi 
reasoning,  and,  in  short,  abjures  de- 
mocracy I  The  sensation  caused  by 
this  extraordinary  chance  of  sentiment 
has  been  as  great  as  if  Joe  Hume  had 
declared  hhnself  a  spendthrift.  Only 
think  of  such  a  document  as  the  follow- 
ing, addressed  to  the  sovereign  people ! 


^^>4^  of  Ike  BrUttk  Pwrne  MimkUr 
tQ  tkeJhod»  of  Irith  and  otUr  Begyan, 
the  abU-bodud  Ladcaih^  nomadie  or  ato- 
iioHcurtf,  and  the  general  auemUif,  outdoor 
and  indoor,  <f  tie  Pauper  PoptUationi  of 
thete  Reahns. 

^Vagrant  Lackallsl  foolish  most  of 
you,  criminal  many  of  yon,  miserable  all; 
the  sight  of  you  fills  me  with  astonish- 
ment and  despair.  What  to  do  with  yon 
I  know  not ;  long  have  I  been  meditat- 
ing, and  it  is  hard  lo  tell.^  Here  are 
seme  three  millionsof  yon,a0 1  oonnt,*  so 
many  of  yoo  fitllen  sheer  over  inte  the 
abysses  of  opea  Beggary;  and,  feaifhl  to 
think,  every  new  unit  thai  falls  is  loading 
60  muoh  more  the  chain  that  drags  the 
other  aver.  On  the  edge  of  the  precipioe 
hang nnoonnted millions;  increasing,  I  am 
told,  at  the  rate  of  1200  a-day.  They 
hang  there  on  the  giddy  edge,  poor  sool^ 
ommping  themselves  down,  holding  on 
with  all  their  strength,  bnt  falling,  falling 
one  after  another;  and  the  chain  is  get- 
ting heeffy,  so  that  ever  more  fall ;  and 
who  at  hMt  will  stand!  What  to  do  with 
yon  t  The  qoestioo,  what  to  do  with 
yont  espociaUy  since  the  potato  died,  is 
like  to  break  my  heart  1 

**  One  thing,  after  much  meditating,  I 
have  at  last  discovered,  and  now  Imow 
for  some  time  back :  That  yon  cannot  be 
left  to  roam  abroad  in  this  nnguided 
manner,  stumbling  over  the  precipices, 
and  loflkding  ever  heavier  the  fatal  chain 
npon  those  who  might  be  able  to  stand; 
that  this  of  loddng  yon  np  in  temporary 
Idle  Workhouses,  when  yon  stumble,  and 
subsisting  you  on  Indian  meal,  till  yon 
can  sally  forth  again  on  treeh  roamings, 
and  tteah  stumbUngs,  and  ultimate  de- 
scent to  the  deril;— ^t  this  is  ao^  the 
plan;  and  that  it  never  was,  or  could  out 
of  England  have  been  supposed  to  be, 
much  as  I  have  prided  myself  upon  it! 

"Vagrant  Lackalls !  I  at  hist  perceive, 
all  this  that  has  been  sung  and  spoken, 
for  a  long  while,  about  ei&anchisement, 
emancipation,  fireedom,  suffrage,  civil  and 
religious  liberty  over  the  world,  is  little 
other  than  sad  temporary  jargon,  brought 
npon  ns  by  a  stem  necessity,— but  now 
ordered  by  a  sterner  to  take  itself  away 
again  a  little.  Sad  temporary  jargon,  I 
say;  made  up  of  sense  and  nonsense, — 
sense  in  small  quantities,  and  nonsense  in 
very  large  ^and,  if  taken  for  the  whole 
or  permanent  truth  of  human  things,  it  is 
no  better  than  fatal  infinite  nonsense 
eternally  untrue.  All  men,  I  think,  will 
soon  have  to  quit  this,  to  consider  this  as 
a  thing  pretty  well  achieved;  and  to  look 
out  to^wds  another  thing  much  more 
needing  achievement  at  Uie  time  that 
nowia/' 
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Flat  bor^iry  as  ever  was  com- 
mitted !  O  villain  I  thoa  wilt  be  con- 
demned into  eyeiiaating  redemption 
for  this — so  say  the  political  Dogbenys 
to  the  gentleman  whom  they  nsed  to 
applaad.  We  are  not  sorprised  at 
their  wrath.  It  is  rather  hard  to  be 
told  at  this  time  of  day  that  ballot- 
boxes  and  extension  of  the  suffrage 
are  included  in  MrCariyle's  catalogoe 
of  Shams,  and  that  Messrs  Thompson, 
Fox,  and  Co.,  must  eyen  submit  to 
the  charge  of  talking  nnyeradties  and 
owlism.  Surely  there  is  some  mistake 
here.  Not  a  whit  of  it.  Mr  Carlyle  is 
in  grim  earnest,  and  lays  about  him  like 
a  man.  He  has  not  studied  the  records 
of  the  French  Beyolution  for  nothing ; 
and  he  is  not  able  to  discern  in  the  late 
Continental  revolts  any  ground  for 
general  congratulation  on  the  improved 
prospects  of  mankind.  Such  language 
as  the  following  must  sound  as  a 
strange  rebuke  in  the  ears  of  divers 
organs  of  the  public  press,  who,  not 
long  ago,  were  flinging  up  their  caps 
in  ecstasies  at  the  fiedl  of  constitutions, 
backing  up  Garibaldi  against  the 
Pope,  Charles  Albert  against  Radet- 
sky,  the  Sicilian  insurgents  against 
their  Sovereign  of  Naples,  Kossuth 
against  the  Emperor,  Yon  Gagem 
against  Federalism,  Ledm  Rollin 
against  Civilisation,  and  Lamartine 
against  Common-sense. 

'*  Certainly  it  is  a  drama  full  of  aofcion, 
event  fast  following  event ;  in  which 
cariosity  finds  endless  scope,  and  there 
are  interests  at  stake,  enough  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  all  men  simple  and  wise. 
Whereat  the  idle  multitude  lift  up  their 
voices,  gratnlating,  celebrating  sky-high; 
in  rhyme  and  prose  announcement  more 
than  plentiful,  that  now  the  New  Era, 
and  long-expected  Year  One  of  Perfect 
Human  Felicity  has  come.  Glorious  and 
immortal  people,  sublime  French  citizens, 
heroic  barricades  ;  triumph  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty— O  Heaven  !  one  of  the 
inevitablest  private  miseries,  to  an  earnest 
man  in  such  circumstances,  is  this  multi- 
tudinous efflux  of  oratory  and  psalmody 
from  the  universal  human  throat;  drown- 
ing for  the  moment  all  reflection  whatso- 
ever, except  the  sorrowful  one  that  yon 
are  fallen  in  an  evil,  heavy-laden,  long- 
eared  age,  and  must  resignedly  bear  yonr 
part  in  the  same.  The  front-wall  of  your 
wretched  old  crazy  dwelling,  long  de- 
nounced by  you  to  no  purpose,  having  at 
last  fairly  folded  itself  over,  and  fkllen 
prostrate  into  the  street,  the  floors,  as 
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may  happen,  will  still  hang  on  by  Uie 
mere  beam-ends  and  coherency  of  old 
carpentry,  though  in  a  sloping  diieetioo, 
and  depend  then  till  certain  poor  nuty 
nails  and  wormeaten  dovetailings  give 
way  : — but  is  it  cheering,  in  such  circaua- 
stances,  that  the  whole  household  boxst 
forth  into  celebrating  Uie  new  joys  of 
light  and  ventilation,  liberty  and  picta- 
resqueness  of  position,  and  thank  God  that 
now  they  have  got  a  house  to  their  mind!  * 

Sham-kings  may  and  do  exists 
thinks  Mr  Carijle,  but  the  greatest 
nnveradty  of  all  is  this  same  Demo- 
cracy, which  people  were  lately  so 
very  willing  to  applaud.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  our  author  is  perfectly 
impartial  in  the  distribution  of  his 
strokes.  He  has  no  love  for  Kings, 
or  Mettemichs,  or  Redtape,  or  any 
other  fiction  or  figure  of  speech  where- 
by he  typifies  existing  governments : 
he  disposes  of  them  in  a  wholesale 
manner  of  Impostors  and  Impostures. 
But  no  more  does  he  regard  with 
afic^on  Chartist  Pariiament,  Force 
of  Public  Opinion,  or  "  M*Crowdy  the 
Seraphic  Doctor  with  his  last  evangd 
of  Political  Economy."  M'CuUoch 
is,  in  his  eyes,  as  odious  as  the  first 
Lord  in  Waiting,  whoever  that  func- 
tionary may  be.  Clenching  both  his 
fists,  he  delivers  a  facer  to  the  Trojan 
on  the  right,  and  to  the  Tyrian  on 
the  left.  Big  with  the  conviction  Uiat 
all  Governments  are  wrong,  as  pre- 
sently or  lately  constituted,  he  can  see 
no  merit,  but  the  reverse,  in  any  of 
the  schemes  of  progress,  or  reform,  or 
financial  change,  which  have  yet  been 
devised.  Here  follow  some  of  his 
notions  with  regard  to  the  most  popu- 
lariy  prescribed  remedies:— 

^  A  divine  message,  or  eternal  regula- 
tion of  the  Universe,  there  verily  is,  inre> 
gard  to  every  conceivable  procedure  and 
afOur  of  man  :  faithfully  following  this, 
said  procedure  or  a£fkir  will  prosper,  and 
have  the  whole  universe  to  second  it,  and 
carry  it,  across  the  fluctuating  contradic- 
tions, towards  a  victorious  goal ;  not 
following  this,  mistaking  this,  disregard- 
ing this,  destruction  and  vrreck  are  cer- 
tain fbr  every  aflkir.  How  find  it!  All 
the  world  answers  me, '  Count  heads  ; 
ask  Universal  Suffinge  by  the  ballot- 
boxes,  and  that  will  tell  I  Universal  Suff- 
rage, ballot-boxes,  connt  of  heads !  Well, 
— I  perceive  we  have  got  into  strange 
spiritual  latitudes  indeed.  Within  the 
last  half  century  or  so,  either  the  Uni- 
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yene  or  else  the  heads  of  men  most  haTe 
altered  Terj  mach.  Half  a  centory  ago, 
and  down  from  Father  Adam's  time  till 
then,  the  Uniyerse,  wherever  I  oonld 
hear  tell  of  it,  was  wont  to  be  of  some- 
what ahstmse  natnre;  by  no  means  carry- 
ing its  secret  written  on  its  face,  legible 
to  every  passer-by  ;  on  the  contrary,  ob- 
stinately hiding  its  secret  from  all  foolish, 
slavish,  wicked,  insincere  persons,  and 
partially  disclosing  it  to  the  wise  and 
noble-minded  alone,  whose  number  was 
not  the  majority  in  my  time  !  —  Or  per- 
haps the  chief  end  of  man  being  now,  in 
these  improved  epochs,  to  make  money 
and  spend  it,  his  interests  in  the  Uni- 
verse have  become  amazingly  simplified 
of  late  ;  capable  of  being  voted  on  with 
effect  by  almost  anybody  !  '  To  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest : '  truly  if  that  is  the  summiury 
of  his  social  duties,  and  the  final  divine 
message  he  has  to  follow,  we  may  trust 
him  extensively  to  vote  upon  that.  But 
if  it  is  not,  and  never  was,  or  can  be  !  If 
the  Universe  will  not  carry  on  its  divine 
bosom  any  commonwealth  of  mortals  that 
have  no  higher  aim,  —  beidg  still  '  a 
Temple  and  Hall  of  Doom  !  not  a  mere 
Weaving-shop  and  Cattle-pen  I  If  the 
unfathomable  Universe  has  decided  to 
r^ect  Human  Beavers  pretending  to  be 
Men  ;  and  will  abolish,  pretty  rapidly 
perhaps,  in  hideous  mud-deluges,  their 
*  markets'  and  them,  unless  they  think  of 
it  i — In  that  case,  it  were  better  to  think 
of  it;  and  the  Democracies  and  Universal 
Suflfhiges,  I  can  observe,  will  require  to 
modify  themselves  a  good  deal  1 " 

Now,  reader,  what  do  you  think  of 
all  this?  We  donbt  not  you  are  a  good 
deal  puzzled:  and  an  admission  to 
that  effect  would  be  no  impeachment 
of  your  intellect.  Well  then,  let  us 
try  to  extract  from  these  pamphlets  of 
Mr  Carlyle  some  tendency,  if  not 
distinct  meaning,  which  may  at  least 
indicate  the  current  of  his  hopes  and 
aspirations.  Putting  foreign  govern- 
ments altogether  out  of  the  question, 
we  gather  that  Mr  Carlyle  considers 
this  realm  of  Britain  as  most  scandal- 
ously misgoyemed;  that  he  looks 
upon  Downing  Street  as  an  absolute 
sewer;  that  he  decidedly  yields  to 
Mr  Hawes  in  reverence  for  Lord  John 
Bussell ;  that  he  regards  the  Protec- 
tionists as  humbugs ;  that  he  laughs 
at  ballot-boxes,  despises  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  and  repudiates,  as  a  rule 
of  conduct,  the  maxim  about  the 
markets,  which  indeed,  by  this  time, 
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stinks  in  every  British  nostril  as  yet 
unplugged  with  calico ;  that  be  detests 
the  modem  brood  of  political  econo- 
mists with  a  cordiality  which  does 
him  credit;  and  that  he  is  firmly 
convinced  that  democracy  is  a  thing 
forever  impossible.  This  is  a  toler- 
ably extensive  creed,  though  as  yet 
entirely  a  negative  one — is  there  no 
one  point  upon  which  Mr  Caiiyle  wiU 
condescend  to  be  positive  ? 

Tes,  one  there  is;  not  apparent 
perhaps  to  the  casual  reader,  but  de- 
tectible  by  him  who  studies  closely 
those  pages  of  oracular  thought— a 
point  very  important  at  the  present 
moment,  for  this  it  is — that  there  is 
ONE  MAN  existing  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions  who  could  put  everything 
to  rights,  if  he  were  only  allowed  to 
do  so.  Who  that  man  is  we  may 
possibly  discover  hereafter.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  hardly  entitled  to  venture 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  dim  conjec- 
ture. Nor  is  it  very  clear  in  what 
way  the  Unknown,  or  rather  the 
Undeveloped,  is  to  set  about  his  ex- 
alted mission.  Is  he  to  be  minister 
— or  something  more?  Perhaps  Mr 
Carlyle  did  not  like  to  be  altogether 
explicit  on  such  a  topic  as  this  ;  but 
we  may  possibly  gain  a  little  light 
fh>m  indirect  and  suggestive  passages. 
Take  this  for  example : 

''Alas,  it  is  sad  enough  that  anarchy 
is  here ;  that  we  are  not  permitted  to 
regret  its  being  here, — for  who  that  had, 
for  this  divine  Universe,  an  eye  which 
was  human  at  all,  could  wish  that  shams 
of  any  kind,  especially  that  Sham  Kings 
should  continue  !  No  :  at  all  costs,  it  is 
to  be  prayed  by  all  men  that  Shams  may 
c€a$e.  Good  Heavens,  to  what  deptbuB 
have  we  got,  when  this  to  many  a  man 
seems  strange  1  Yet  strange  to  many  a 
man  it  does  seem  ;  and  to  many  a  solid 
Englishman,  wholesomely  digesting  his 
pudding  among  what  are  called  the  culti- 
vated classes,  it  seems  strange  exceed- 
ingly, a  mad  ignorant  notion,  quite  heter- 
odox, and  big  with  mere  ruin.  He  has 
been  used  to  decent  forms  long  since 
empty  of  meaning,  to  plausible  modes, 
solemnities  grown  ceremonial, — what  yon 
in  your  iconoclast  humour  call  shams, — 
all  his  life  long  ;  never  heard  that  there 
was  any  harm  in  them,  that  there  was 
any  getting  on  without  them.  Did  not 
cotton  spin  itself,  beef  grow,  and  groceries 
and  spiceries  come  in  from  the  East  and 
the  West,  quite  comfortably  by  the  side 
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of  shams  I  Kings  reigned,  what  thej 
were  pleesed  to  call  reigning;  Uwyen 
pleaded,  bishops  preached,  and  honour- 
able members  perorated  ;  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  as  if  it  were  all  real  and  no 
sham  there,  did  not  scrip  continue  sale- 
able, and  the  banker  pay  in  bullion,  or 
paper  with  a  metallic  basis!  'The 
greatest  sham,  I  hare  always  thought)  is  / 
he  that  would  destroy  dams.* 

^  Eren  bo.  To  sudi  depth  hare  /,  te 
poor  knowing  person  of  this  epoch,  got ; 
— almost  be£nr  the  lerel  of  lowest  hu- 
manity, and  down  towards  the  state  of 
apeheod  and  oxhood  1  For  neyer  till  in 
quite  reoeat  geaeniionB  was  sudi  a 
scandalous  blasphemy  quietly  set  forth 
among  Uie  sons  of  Adam  ;  never  before 
did  the  creature  called  man  belieye  gene- 
rally in  his  heart  that  this  was  the  rule 
in  this  Earth ;  that  in  deliberate  long- 
established  lying  could  there  be  help  or 
salvation  for  him,could  there  be  at  length 
other  than  hindranee  and  deetmotion  for 
him.** 

We  have  bemi  sordy  tempted  to 
mark  with  iudics  oertain  portions  of 
the  above  extract,  bat  on  second 
thoughts  we  shall  leave  it  intact. 
After  ^>plying  ovrselves  most  diH- 
gentl J  to  the  text,  witk  tlie  view  of 
elidtiiig  its  meaning,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  condosioii,  that  it  is  either 
downright  nonsense,  or  something  a 
great  deal  worse.  Otoerre  wiiat  he 
sajs.  It  is  to  be  prayed  for  by  all 
men  that  Shams  may  cease — ^more 
especially  Sham  Kin^  .  Bat  certain 
solid  £kig^hmen  are  not  prepared 
fitf  this.  They  have  be^  "  nsed  to 
decrat  finrms  long  unce  fUlen  empty 
of  meaning,  to  plansible  modes,  solem- 
nities 'grown  ceremonial,— what  yon 
in  your  iconoclast  bnmonr  call  shams." 
They  thought  no  harm  of  them. 
"  KinM  reigned,  what  they  were 
pleased  ^to  call  reigning ;  lawyers 
pleaded,  bishops  preach^,  and  ho- 
noorable  members  perorated,"  &c. 
And  those  who  diffSer  in  their  estimate 
of  these  things  from  Mr  Cariyle  are 
^^  almost  below  the  level  of  lowest 
humanity,  and  down  towards  ^ 
state  of  apehood  and  oxhood :"— and 
their  belief  is  a  ^^  scandalous  blas- 
phemy." So  then,  the  Monarchy  is 
a  sham,  and  so  are  the  laws,  the 
Church,  and  the  Constitution !  They 
are  all  lies,  and  in  deliberate  long- 
established  lying  there  can  be  no  hdp 
or  salvation  for  the  subject  I  This 
may  not  be  Mr  Carlyle^s  meaning, 
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and  we  are  very  wining  to  suppose 
so ;  but  he  lias  no  title  to  be  angryv 
were  we  to  accept  his  words^accord- 
ittg  to  their  evident  sense.  ^If  sks, 
through  conceit  or  affectadon,   will 
write  in  this   absurd   and   reckle^ 
fashion,  they  must  be  pire^^ed   to 
stand  the  consequences.     The  first 
impression  on  the  mind  of  ev^y  one 
who  peruses  the  above  passage  must 
be,  that  the  aatlior  is  opposed  to  the 
form  of  government  whidi  is  UBaitar* 
ably  established  in  these  kingdoms. 
If  this  be  so,  we  should  like  to  knoir 
in  what  respect  such  doctrines  differ 
firom  the  pestilential  revolutionary 
trash  which  has  inundated   France 
and  Grermany?    Wkat  kind  of  over- 
turn does  Mr  Cariyle  contemplate, 
for  overturn  there  must  be,  and  that 
of  the  most  extensive  kind,  if  h» 
views  are  ever  defined  to  be  realised? 
Is  it  not,  perhaps,  as  nMbuKhdy  a 
spectade  as  may  be,  to  find  a  man 
of   some   genius,   and  considerable 
learning,  attempting  to  nnsettle  the 
minds  of  the  ^ung  and  ^ithusiastic« 
upon  points  distinctly  identified  with 
all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in  our 
past  history;   and  in^uating  doc- 
trines which  are  all  the  more  danger- 
ous on  account  of  the  oblique  and 
uncertain  language  in  which  they  are 
conveyed?  Fear  God  and  honoor  the 
King,  are  precepts  not  acknowledged 
by  Mr  Cariyle  as  the  rudiment  and 
foundation  of  his  faith.    He  does  not 
recognise  them  as  inseparably  linked 
together.     He  would  set  up  instead 
some  wretched  phantom  of  hisowm  ima- 
gination, firamed  out  of  the  maleriils 
which  he  fondly  supposes  to  be  the 
attributes  of  the  h»x>iccharaoter,  and 
he  would  exak  that  above  all  other 
antliority,  human  and  ^hlne.    He  k, 
if  we  do  not  entirely  misoeratrve  the 
t^M>r  of  these  pamp^ets,  possessed  at 
this  momeirt  with  the  notion  of  tiie 
advent  of  anothw  CromweH,  the  sole 
event  whidi,  as  he  thinks,  can  save 
England  from  being  swallowed  up  by 
tiie  evUs  which  now  beset  her.  What 
these  evils  are,  we  shall  diortly  en« 
deavoor  to  ascertam;  in  the  mean 
time,  let  us  keep  our  attention  fixed 
on  ^lis  primary  sratter  of  authority. 

Cromwdlism,  then,  if  we  may  use 
the  tain,  is  Mr  Carlyle^s  secret  and 
theory.  Cramwdlisra,  is,  we  knovr, 
but  anotherplinise  for  despotism;  and 
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we  shall  not  pat  so  harsh  a  construe- 
tion  on  the  term  as  to  suppose  that  it 
necessarily  involves  extingoishment 
of  the  royal  fhnctlon.  The  example 
of  Richeliea  Is  sufficient  to  save  ns 
fixnn  such  a  violent  interpretation, 
and  therefore  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  our  author  contempUtes  nothing 
more  than  the  lodgment  of  the  execu- 
tive power  in  the  hands  of  some  stem 
and  mexorable  minister.  To  this  the 
whole  of  his  mnltitndinons  political 
ravings,  when  melted  into  intelligible 
speech,  would  seem  to  tend.  He  has 
little  regard  for  Kings,  despises  Lords, 
contemns  Bishops,  scouts  the  House 
of  Commons,  sneers  at  Chartists,  re- 
pudiates the  political  economists, 
spurns  the  mob,  and  laughs  at  the 
Ten-pounders.  There  is  here  a  toler- 
ably extensive  range  of  scorn— we 
doubt  whether  it  could  have  been 
equalled  by  the  reflective  philosopher 
of  the  tub.  Now,  lest  we  should  be 
thought  harsh  in  our  judgment  of  Mr 
Carlyle,  or  uncharitable  in  our  method 
of  construing  him,  let  us  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  with  regard  to  popular 
representation.  Let  us  suppose  that 
monarchy  is  deared  away  as  a  Sham, 
4Mr  at  all  events  placed  in  respectable 
abeyance,  and  that  there  is  no  farther 
debate  as  to  hereditary  right  or  even 
constitutional  sovereignty.  Ateo  that 
we  have  got  rid  of  Peers  and  Bishops. 
Kow,  then,  as  to  Congress:— 

^  To  examine  ihia  recipe  of  a  Parlia- 
SMoty  how  fit  it  ifl  for  goyeniing  Nationi, 
mkj,  how  fit  it  may  now  be,  in  these  new 
ttmesy  for  gOToming  England  itself  where 
we  are  nsed  to  it  so  long :  this,  too,  is  an 
alarming  inqniry,  to  which  idl  thinking 
men,  and  good  citizens  of  their  countrjj 
who  have  an  ear  for  the  small  still  voices 
and  eternal  intimations,  across  the  tem- 
porary damonrs  and  load  blaring  pro- 


mand  praetioal  deeiaion,  or  redeoism  of 
it  from  os^— with  enonaons  penalty  if  we 
decide  it  wrong.  I  think  wo  shall  all 
have  to  oonaider  this  question,  one  day; 
better  perhaps  now  than  later,  when  the 
leisure  may  be  less.  If  a  Parliament 
with  snflyages  and  unirersal  or  any  con- 
oeiTable  kind  of  sniErages,  it  the  method, 
then  certainly  let  ns  set  at>ont  disooTcring 
the  kind  of  foflhigee,  and  reet  no  moment 
iHI  we  have  got  thmn.  Bat  it  is  poesible 
aParliameia  may  not  be  the  laethodi 
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Not  the  whole  method  ;  nor  the  method 
at  all,  if  taken  as  the  whole  !  If  a  Par- 
liament with  nerer  such  sufirages  is  not 
the  method  settled  by  this  latter  autho- 
rity, then  it  will  urgently  behove  us  to 
become  aware  of  that  fact,  and  to  quit 
such  method ; — we  may  depend  upon  it, 
however  unanimous  we  be,  every  step 
taken  in  that  direction  will,  by  the  Eter- 
nal Law  of  things,  be  a  step  from  im- 
provement, not  towards  it." 

Was  there  ever  so  tantalising  a 
fellow  ?  We  only  know  of  one  paral- 
lel instance.  Sandio,  after  a  judicial 
hearing  at  Barrataria,  sits  down  to 
dinner,  but  every  dish  upon  whidi  he 
sets  his  fane  V  is  whisked  away  at  the 
command  of  a  gaunt  personage  sta- 
tioned on  one  srae  of  his  chair,  hav- 
ing a  wholesome  rod  in  his  hand. 
Fruit,  meat,  partridges,  stewed  rab- 
bits, veal,  and  oUa-podrida,  vanish 
in  succession,  and  for  the  removal  of 
each  some  learned  reason  is  assigned 
by  tiie  representative  of  Esculmpins. 
We  give  the  remainder  of  the  anec- 
dote in  the  Words  of  Cervantes. 
^^Sancho,  hearing  this,  threw  himself 
backward  in  his  chair,  and,  looking 
at  the  doctor  from  head  to  foot,  very 
seriously,  asked  him  his  name,  and 
where  he  had  studied.  To  which  he 
answered :  ^  My  Lord  Governor,  my 
name  is  Doctor  Pedro  Beak)  de 
Agnero ;  I  am  a  native  of  a  place 
called  Tirteafriera,  lymg  between 
Caraquel  and  Ahaioddobar  del  Campo 
on  HbQ  rifffat  hand,  and  I  have  taken 
my  doctors  degree  in  the  University 
of  Ossuna.*  *Then  hftrk  yon,*  said 
Sancho  in  a  rage,  ^Signer  Doctor 
Pedro  Bezio  de  Agnero,  native  of 
Tirteafuera,  lyfaig  on  the  right  hand 
as  we  go  from  Caraquel  to  Almod- 
dobar  del  Campo,  graduate  in  Os- 
suna,  get  out  of  my  sight  this 
instant— or,  by  Ae  light  of  heaven  \ 
I  will  take  a  cudgel,  and,  be- 
ginning with  vour  carcase,  will  so 
Belabour  all  the  physie-mongers  in 
the  island,  that  not  one  of  the  tribe 
shall  be  left!— I  mean  of  those  liko 
yourself  ^dio  are  ignorant  quacks ; 
fbr  thoae  t^io  are  leaned  and  wise  I 
shall  make  much  of,  and  honour,  as 
so  many  angels.  Isay  amin,  Signor 
Pedro  Bealo,  begone  I  or  I  shall  take 
the  chair  I  sat  on,  and  comb  your 
head  with  it,  to  some  tune,  and,  if  I 
am  called  to  an  account  for  it,  iHien 
I  give  up  my  office,  I  will  prove  that 
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I  have  done  tgood  serrice,  in  ridding 
the  worid  of  a  bad  physician,  who  is 
a  public  cxecntioncr.'  ** 

Mr  Carijle,  though  he  may  not  be 
aware  of  it,  is  even  such  a  political 
doctor.  He  despises  De  Lohne  on 
the  British  Constitution,  and  peremp- 
torily forbids  his  patient  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  exploded 
system.  *^I  should  like  to  haye,*^ 
says  tiie  pupil  placed  under  his 
charge,  ^*  in  the  nrst  place,  a  well- 
reguh&ted  constituted  monarchy." 
^^  rns  a  sham  I "  cries  Signer  Doctor 
Thomas  Carlyle  — "  Aw  solemnly 
constituted  Impostors  the  proper 
kings  of  men?  Do  you  think  the 
life  of  man  is  a  grimacing  dance  of 
apes?  To  be  led  always  by  the 
squeak  of  a  paltry  fiddle?  Away 
with*  it  I"  The  wand  is  wayed,  and 
constitutional  monarchy  disappears. 
"  Well  then,"  quoth  the  tyro,  "  sup- 
pose we  have  an  established  Church  and 
a  House  of  Peers?"  "  Avaunt,  ye 
Unveracities— yeUnwisdoms,"shri€iES 
the  infuriated  graduate.  ^'  What  are 
ye  but  iniquities  of  Horsehair?  O 
my  brother!  above  all,  when  thou 
findest  Ignorance,  Stupidity,  Bruto- 
mindedness,  — yes,  there,  with  or 
without  Church-tithes  and  Shovelhat, 
or  were  it  with  mere  dungeons,  and 
gibbets,  and  crosses,  attack  it,  I  say ; 
smite  it  wisely,  unweariedlv,  and  rest 
not  while  thou  livest  and  it  lives  1 
Instead  of  heavenly  or  earthly  Guid- 
ance for  the  souls  of  men,  you  have 
Black  or  White  Surplice  Controver- 
sies, stuflfiBd  Hair- ana-leather  Popes; 
— terrestrial  Law-words,  Lords,  and 
Lawbringers  organising  Labour  in  these 
years,  by  passing  Com  Laws.  Take 
them  away!"  "What  say  you  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  doctor?" 
"  Owldom !  off  with  it."  "  A  De- 
mocracy ?  "  "  On  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  on  that.  Democracy,  we 
apprehend,  is  for  ever  impossible." 
*^  And  why  will  none  of  these  things 
do?"  "Because,"  quoth  the  gra- 
duate with  a  solemn  aspect,  "prou 
perceive  we  have  actually  got  mto 
the  New  Era  there  has  been  such  pro- 
phesying of:  here  we  all  are,  arrived 
at  last ; — and  it  is  by  no  means  the 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  we 
were  led  to  expect!  very  much  the 
reverse.  A  terrible  new  country 
this :  no  neighbours  in  it  yet,  that  I 


can  see,  but  irrational  flabby  mon* 
fiien  (philanthropic  and  other)  of  the 
giant  species;  hyaenas,  langhlng 
hyaanas,  predatory  wolves ;  probably 
devilsy  blue  (or  perhaps  blne-Aod- 
yellow)  devils,  as  St  Guthlac  fbnnd 
in  Croyland  long  ago.  A  huge  an- 
trodden  haggard  country,  the  chaotic 
battlefield  of  Frost  and  Fire,  a 
country  of  savage  glaciers,  granite* 
mountains,  of  foul  jungles,  unhewed 
forests,  quaking  bogs;  —  which  we 
shall  have  our  own  ados  to  make 
arable  and  habitable,  I  think!" 
What  wonder  if  the  pupil,  hearing^ 
this  pitiable  tirade,  should  bethink 
him  of  certdn  modes  of  treatment 
prescribed  by  the  faculty,  in  cases  of 
evident  delirium^  as  extremely  suit- 
able to  the  symptoms  exhibited  by 
his  beloved  preceptor? 

Let  us  now  see  what  sort  of  govern- 
ment Mr  Carlyle  would  propose  for 
our  adoption,  ^dance,  and  regenera- 
tion. Some  kmd  of  shapes  are  trace- 
able even  in  fbg-banks,  and  the  ana- 
logy encourages  us  to  persevere  in  onr 
Latter-day  researches. 

Mr  Carlyle  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  our  busmess  to  find  out  the 
very  Noblest  possible  man  to  undertake 
the  whole  job.  What  he  means  bj 
Noblest  is  explicitly  stated.  '^  It  ift 
the  Noblest,  not  the  Sham-Noblest  f 
it  is  God  Almighty's  Noble,  not  the 
Court-Tailor's  Noble,  nor  the  Able- 
Editor's  Noble,  that  must  in  some 
approximate  degree  be  raised  to  the 
supreme  place ;  he  and  not  a  coun- 
terfeit —  under  penalties."  Thi» 
Nohlesty  it  seems,  is  to  have  a  select 
series  or  staff  of  Noblers^  to  whom 
shall  be  confided  the  divineeverla^ting 
duty  of  directing  and  controlling  the 
Ignoble.  The  mysterious  process  by 
means  of  which  ^^  the  Noblest "  is  to 
be  elevated — when  he  is  discovered — 
is  not  indicated,  but  the  intervention 
of  ballot-boxes  is  indignantly  dis- 
claimed. "  The  Real  Captain,  unless 
it  be  some  Captain  of  mecbanical^ 
Industry  hired  by  Mammon,  where  is 
he  in  these  days?  Most  likely,  in 
silence,  in  sad  Isolation  somewhere,  iu 
remote  obscurity;  trying  if,  in  an 
evil  ungovemed  time,  he  cannot  at 
/  least  govern  himself."^  There  are 
/  limite  to  human  endurance,  and  we 
;  maintain  that  we  have  a  right  to  call 
/  upon  Mr  Carlyle  either  to  produce 
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r  this  remarkable  Captain,  or  to  indl- 
;  cate  lus  whereabouts.  He  tells  ns 
that  time  is  pressing— that  we  are 
moving  in  the  midst  of  goblins,  and 
that  everjthing  is  going  to  the  mis- 
chief for  want  of  this  Noblest  of  his. 
Wdl,  then,  we  say,  where  is  this 
Captain  of  yonrs  ?  Let  us  have  a  look 
at  him— give  ns  at  least  a  gness  as  to 
his  ontward  marks  and  locality — does 
he  live  in  Chelsea  or  Whitehall  Grar- 
dens ;  or  has  he  been,  since  the  gene- 
ral emigration  of  the  Stags,  tiying  to 
govern  himself  in  sad  isolation  and 
remote  obscurity  at  Boulogne  ?  If  you 
know  anythhig  about  him,  out  with 
it  —  if  not,  why  pester  the  public 
with  these  sheets  of  intolerable 
twaddle? 

As  to  the  Nobler  gentry,  who  are  to 
surround  the  Noblest,  whenever  that 
Cromwell  Redivivus  shall  appear, 
there  is,  in  Mr  Carlyle's  opinion,  no 
such  pitiable  uncertainty.  They  maj 
not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  as  plenti- 
ful as  blackberries  on  an  autumnal 
hedge,  yet  nevertheless  they  are  to  be 
found.  "  Who  are  available  to  your 
offices  in  Downing  Street  ?  **  quoth  he. 
*'  All  the  gifted  souls,  of  every  rank, 
who  are  bom  to  you  in  this  generation. 
These  are  appointed,  by  the  true  eter- 
nal *  divine  right'  which  will  never 
become  obsolete,  to  be  your  governors 
and  administrators ;  and  precisely  as 
you  employ  them,  or  neglect  to  em- 
ploy them,  will  your  State  be  favoured 
of  Heaven  or  disfavoured.  This 
noble  young  soul,  you  can  have  him 
on  either  of  two  conditions ;  and  on 
one  of  them,  since  he  is  here  in  the 
worid,  you  must  have  him.  As  your 
ally  and  coadjutor ;  or  failing  that,  as 
your  natural  enemy :  which  shall  it 
be  ?  "  Now,  this  we  call  speakmg  to 
the  point.  We  are  acquidnted,  more 
or  less  intimately,  with  some  couple 
of  dozen  "noble  young  souls,"  all 
veiy  clever  fellows  in  their  way,  who 
have  not  the  slightest  objections  to 
take  permanent  quarters  in  Downine 
Street,  if  anybody  will  make  it  wor£ 
their  while;  and  we  undertake  to 
show  that  the  dullest  of  them  is  hifi- 
nitely  superior,  in  point  of  intellect  and 
education,  to  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  But  are  oi/ the 
noble  young  souls,  without  excep- 
tion, to  be  provided  for  at  the  public 
expense?    Really,  in  these  economi- 


cal times,  such  a  proposal  sounds  rather 
preposterous;  yet  even  Mr  Carlylo 
does  not  insinuate  that  the  noble 
young  souls  will  do  any  work  without 
a  respectable  modicum  of  pay.  On 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  admit  that, 
without  pay,  they  are  likely  to  be 
found  m  the  opposition.  Yarions 
considerations  crowd  upon  us.  Would 
it  have  been  a  correct  or  a  creditable 
thing  for  M.  Guizot  to  have  placed  in 
office  all  the  noble  young  souls  of  the 
Nationaly  simply  by  way  of  keeping 
them  out  of  mischief?  The  young 
nobility  connected  with  that  credit- 
able print  cei*tainly  did  contrive  to 
scramble  into  office  along  the  ridges 
of  the  barricades,  and  a  very  nice 
business  they  made  of  it  when  they 
came  to  try  their  hands  at  legislation. 
But  perhaps  Mr  Carlyle  would  only 
secure  talent  of  the  very  highest  de- 
scription. Well,  then,  what  kind  of 
talent  ?  Are  we  to  look  out  for  the  best 
poets,  and  make  them  Secretaries  of 
State  ?  The  best  Secretaries  of  State 
we  have  known  in  our  day,  were  about 
as  poor  poets  as  could  be  imagined ; 
and  we  are  rather  apprehensive  that 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  might 
likewise  be  found  to  hold  good. 

**  How  sweet  an  Ovid  was  in  Melbourne 
lost  l" 

sighed  a  Whig  critic,  commenting 
with  rapture  on  some  of  that  noble- 
man's early  lucubrations;  and  yet,, 
after  all,  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  roll  of  British  bards  has  been 
impoverished  by  the  accidental  exclu- 
sion. Flesh  and  blood  could  not  have 
endured  a  second  tragedy  from  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  yet  the  present 
Premier,  despite  of  Don  Carlos,  is 
thought  by  some  partial  friends  to  cut 
a  tolerably  decent  figure  as  a  politician. 
As  to  that,  we  shall  venture  no  opinion. 
Mr  Carlyle,  however,  is  clear  for  the 
poets.    Listen  to  his  instance. 

^  From  the  lowest  and  broadest  stra- 
tum of  Society,  where  the  births  are  by 
the  million,  there  was  bom,  almost  in 
our  own  memory,  a  Robert  Boms  ;  son 
of  one  who  '  bad  not  capital  for  his  poor 
moor-farm  of  twenty  pounds  a-year.' 
Robert  Bums  never  had  the  smallest 
chance  to  get  into  Parliament,  much  as 
Robert  Bums  deserred,  for  all  our  sakes, 
to  have  been  found  there.  For  the  man, 
— it  was  not  known  to  men  purblind^ 
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«mk  in  their  poor  dim  ndgir  element, 
bat  mi£^t  baTe  been  known  to  men  of 
inflight  who  hftd  any  loyalty,  or  any  roy- 
alty of  their  own,— was  a  bom-king  of 
men :  full  of  yalour,  of  intelligence  and 
heroic  nobleness ;  fit  for  far  other  work 
than  to  break  his  heart  among  poor 
mean  mortals,  gauging  beer,  mm  no 
ten-pound  Ck>nstitnency  chose,  nor  did 
any  Reforming  Premier." 

Of  coarse  they  did  not,  and  why 
should  they?  If  Barns  was  alive  at 
the  present  moment,  in  the  fall  glory 
of  his  intellect  and  strength,  woald 
any  sendble  constitaency  think  of 
sending  him  to  Parliament  ?  Of  all 
the  trash  that  Mr  Carlyle  has  ever 
written — fuid  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  it, — this  about  Rob^  Bams, 
whom  he  calls  the  "  new  Norse  Thor," 
not  being  selected  as  a  statesman,  Is 
perhaps  the  most  insofiferable.  The 
vocation  of  a  poet  is,  we  presame,  to 
sing;  to  poar  forth  his  heart  in  noble, 
animating,  or  toadiing  strains ;  not 
to  discuss  questions  of  policy,  or  to 
muddle  his  brains  over  Blue  Books, 
or  the  interminable  compilations  of 
Mr  Porter.  Not  so  thinks  Carlyle. 
He  would  have  shat  up  Burns  in 
Downing  Street,  debarred  him  from 
the  indmigence  of  verse,  and  clapped 
him  at  the  head  of  a  Board  of  Poor- 
law  Commissioners.  "  And  the 
meagre  Pitt,  and  his  Dundasses,  and 
red-tape  Phantasms  (growing  very 
ghastly  now  to  think  of)  did  not  in 
tiie  least  know  or  understand,  the  im- 
pious god-forgetting  mortals,  that 
Heroic  Intellects,  if  Heaven  were 
pleased  to  send  such,  were  the  one 
salvation  for  the  world  and  for  them 
and  all  of  us."  Mr  Carlyle  seems  to 
have  most  original  notions  <m  the 
subject  of  nature's  gifts.  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  say  that,  because  a 
nightingale  sings  more  sweetly  than 
its  compeers,  it  ought  to  be  iakea  to 
the  house  and  trained  as  a  regular 
falcon. 

We  are  very  far  indeed  from  wish- 
ing to  mountain  that  literary  men  may 
not  be  possessed  of  every  qualify 
which  is  most  desirable  in  a  states- 
man. Bat  instances  of  this  combina- 
tion are  rare,  and  on  the  whole  we 
think  that  our  **  Heroic  Intellects," 
and  ^'  noble  young  souls,"  will  acquit 
themsdves  most  creditably  by  follow- 
ing out  the  peculiar  bent  of  their  own 


genius.    If  they  have  any  politiesl 
tendency,  it  will  develop  Ifaelf  in  ibw 
season ;  bat  we  m>te8t,  most  strean- 
ously,  against  a  Parliam^it  of  mea.  of 
genius,  or  a  cabinet  of  Mterateiin. 
We  have  seen  quite  eoough  of  that  is 
other  countries.    A  more  laughable 
spectacle,  if  it  had  not  also  bean  pain- 
ful,   than  tiie    Frankfort   chamber, 
composed  very  much  of  suchlike  ma- 
teriids,  was  never  givon   to  public 
gaie.    Old  Ludwig  Uhland,  for  aH 
the  i^ypearance  he  made,  had  better 
have  studc  to  his  baUads.  InFraBoe» 
Victor  Hugo,  whose  name  is  aeooad 
in  literature  to  none,  cuts  a  moot 
sorry   figure.    Even   Lamartine    is 
sadly  out  of  his  place,  though  a  longer 
experience  of  the  Chamber  saves  htm 
from  incurring  that  constant  riificule 
which  is  the  reward  of  his  draoiatic 
brother.    Eugene  Sue,  we   observe^ 
is  anotiMT  noble  young  soal,  who  ii 
pasting  for  political  renown.    Far  be 
it  from  us  to  anticipate  his  final  des- 
tiny :  as  to  his  deserviogs,  there  can 
be  little  diffa*ence  of  opinion. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  excep- 
tions, and  very  plausible  ones,  inlgnt 
be  taken  to  the  very  best  ministry 
ever  formed,  on  the  score  of  talent. 
Nay,  even  that  ministry  known  by 
the  distinguishing  tide  of  ^  aU  the 
Talents,'*  could  hardly  have  bone  a 
searching  scrutiny.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  we  are  by  ao  means  convinced 
tliat  a  Cabinet  of  uniform  briHiaecy 
is  a  thing  to  be  desired.  One  light 
would  be  apt  to  bum  emulously  be- 
side another.  Moreover  talent,  thou^ 
an  excellent  and  adnurable  quality, 
is  not  the  only  requisite  for  a  statts- 
man.  Barrington  was  one  of  the 
cleverest  fellows  of  his  dar ;  yet  it 
might  have  been  somewhat  hazardous 
to  trust  him  with  the  keys  of  the 
lYeasuiy.  There  liave  been  in  oir 
own  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
divers  noble  young  souls,  of  great  and 
undoubted  talent,  whose  aooessioa  to 
office  would  by  no  means  have  in- 
creased the  confidence  of  the  peblic 
hi  Ministers.  And  there  are  men  nov 
in  the  Home  of  Commons  who,  to  a 
eertain  extent,  agree  with  Mr  Car- 
lyle, and  oom^ain  veiy  bitterly  thi^ 
taloat  is  not  allowed  to  occupy  its 
proper  i^ace.  At  a  meeting  of  tiM 
KatioDal  Reform  Association  held  eu 
28d  April  last,  Mr  W.  J.  F^  MJP. 
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for  Oldham,  is  reported  to  have  said 
~«»  That  the  great  object  they  had 
in  view  was  a  docial  revolutia%  not 
gained  by  blood,  or  dlstnrbing  the 
coDfltitittion,  but  raising  tkt  anskh- 
oracy  ofxnteUigenoe  and  morality  to  a 
place  beside  the  dlqnes  which  had 
ruled  the  ooontiy  merely  by  the  ia* 
flnence  of  property  and  wealth.  .  . 
An  open  career  to  talent  was  a  £s- 
vonnte  maxim  of  Napoleon,  who,  so 
far  as  he  had  acted  on  it,  gave  the 
signal  for  a  great  change  in  tito  pnblic 
imnd.  He  hoped  that  responsibility 
would  aasnme  the  place  now  held  by 
the  interests  and  privileges  of  &mily 
diqaes,  and  that  talent  would  thns  be 
made  tme  to  its  dnttee  and  instincts." 
Here  is  another  Heroic  Intellect  quite 
ready  to  take  oflfee  if  he  can  get  it, 
and  ready,  moreover,  to  put  the  bal- 
lot-box and  all  manner  of  extended 
sttffirage  into  modmi,  in  order  that  he 
may  attain  his  obfect  We  have  no 
donbt  that  Mr  fto  is  a  veiy  dever 
person,  and  ate  that  he  is  fidly  im- 
bued yibAk  the  same  gratifying  impres- 
sien ;  nevertheless,  we  are  free  to 
confess  thai  we  would  rather  see  him 
on  the  outside,  than  in  the  interior  of 
the  hen-roost  of  Downing  Street. 
There  may  be  persons  wkhia  it  who 
might  as  well,  on  public  considera- 
tions, be  out;  bat  ttone  are  also  many 
withoot,  who,  netwithstandmg  thehr 
vaunted  breaddi  of  Inteiiect,  shonld  be 
kept  from  getting  in.  WiU  Mr  Fox 
venture  to  aver  that,  in  Britain,  there 
is  not  an  open  career  for  talent?  Now, 
as  ever,  talent  will  net  faE  in  its  ahn, 
provided  its  possessor  is  endowed  with 
other  4|uaiitieB  and  virtues  which  are 
requisito  to  command  success  by  se- 
curing oonfidenoe  and  esteem. 

Let  «s  now  sqipose  that  Mr  Car- 
lyle  has  snooeeded  in  his  qnest  after 
capable  men— that  he  has  faMy  bolted 
his  Noblest,  like  an  overgrown  badger, 
from  the  hole  in  which  he  fies  ivesent- 
ly  concealei,  and  has  sanounded 
him  widi  a  staff  of  the  Nobler,  indod- 
ing,  we  presume,  the  author  of  tiie 
Latter-day  Pam^riilets.  Noblest  and 
Nobler  must  now  go  to  woric  in  seri- 
ous earnest,  taking  some  order  with 
tiie  iabby  monsters,  laughing  hymaas, 
predatory  wolves,  and  bhie,  or  bine 
and  yellow  devils,  which  abound  in 
this  New  Era.  What  is  the  tot  step 
4obea4opted?    Weiaditin  No.  L 
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We  have  transcribed  already  the 
commencement  of  the  speech  to  be 
made  by  the  new  British  Minister  to 
the  assembled  paupers— let  ns  hear  a 
few  sentences — 

^  Bat  as  for  yon,  my  hidigent  incora- 
peteut  friends,  I  have  to  repeat,  with  eor- 
rew  bat  with  peri'ect  deaness,  what  is 
plaittly  aadeuable,  and  is  evea  chuwir- 
oos  to  get  itself  ftdmiited,  that  you  are  ef 
the  nature  of  $lav€$y^-^t  if  yoa  prefer  the 
word  of  nomadic,  and  tiow  even  tagraiU 
and  vagabond  servants  that  can  find  no 
^neuter  on  those  terms ;  which  seems  to  mo 
a  mach  ogUer  word.  Emancipation  { 
Yoa  have  been  emancipated  with  a  ven- 
geance 1  Foolish  Bonis  !  I  say  the  whole 
world  eamiet  emancipate  yon.  Fealty  to 
ignorant  nnmliness,  to  glnttonons  slug- 
gish Improrideaee,  to  the  Bewpot  and 
the  DeTil,  wbo  is  Ihere  that  ean  enuuui- 
pate  a  man  in  that  predicament  I  Not  a 
whole  Reform  Bill,  a  whole  Freaoh  Re- 
TolutioQ  executed  ISor  his  behoof  alone." 

In  this  style.  Noblest  proceeds  for  a 
page  or  two,  hsrangning  the  nniacky 
paupers  upon  the  principle  that  po- 
ver^  is  crime;  taunting  them  with 
previous  doles  of  Indian  meal  and 
money,  and  informing  them  that  the 
Workhouses  are  tlienc^orward  inex- 
orably diat.  Finally,  he  amiouiroes 
that  they  are  to  be  embodied  into 
industrial  regiments,  widi  pn^er 
officers;  and  marched  off  ^* to  the 
Irish  Bogs,  to  the  vacant  desolations 
of  Ck^nnau^t  now  foiling  into  Canni- 
balism, to  mis«4illed  Connanght,  to 
ditto  Mnnster,  Leinster,  Ulster,  I  will 
lead  you;  to  the  English  fox  covers, 
fonse-grown  Ck>mmons,  New  F<»eBts, 
Salisbury  Plains;  likewise  to  tlie 
Scoich  Hillsides,  and  bare  rushy 
slopes  idiich  as  yet  feed  only  sheq>." 
All  these  are  to  be  tilled  by  the  dave 
regimeBts  under  the  foUowing  penal- 
ties for  recusancy.  '*  Bjsiaait  to  strike 
into  it ;  shkk  the  heavy  labour,  dis- 
oli^  the  rales— I  will  admonish  and 
endieavwar  to  incite  you;  if  in  vain,  I 
WiU  flog  you ;  if  still  in  vain,  I  will 
at  last  shoot  you,— and  make  God's 
Eartii,  and  the  forlorn-hope  in  God's 
Battle,  free  of  von.  Understand  it,  I 
advise  yonl**  O  rare  Thomas  Cariyie! 

The  language  in  which  this  signi- 
ficant and  notable  plan  is  conveyeo,  is 
more  original  than  the  plan  itself. 
Other  Liberals  than  Mr  Carlyle  have 
propounded  the  doctrine  tliat  the 
pauper  is  a  slave  of  the  state.  Acen- 
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tmy  and  a  half  ago,  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toan  wrote  a  treatise  to  that  effect, 
and  probably  a  more  determined  re- 
publican than  Fletcher  never  stepped 
in  upper  leathers.  But  somehow  or 
other,  although  Scotland  was  then 
less  scrupulous  in  matters  of  personal 
freedom  than  the  sister  kingdom,  the 
scheme  was  by  no  means  received  with 
acclamation .  Heritable  j  urisdictions 
were  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but 
the  idea  of  reducing  the  peasantry  to 
the  state  of  Russian  serfdom,  was 
rather  more  than  the  free  parliament 
of  the  Scots  Estates  could  contrive  to 
stomach.  It  has  been  very  shrewdly 
remarked  that  there  is  a  wide  circle  in 
politics,  whereof  the  connecting  link 
lies  between  ultra-liberalism  and 
absolute  tvranny.  Mr  CarMe,  with- 
out meaning  it,  gives  us  a  fair  exem- 
plification of  this  in  the  present 
pamphlets.  Messrs  Cobden  and  Bright 
afford  us  an  unmistakeable  exemplifi- 
cation of  it,  in  their  endeavours  to 
frustrate  the  operation  of  the  Ten 
Hours*  Bill.  M.  Ledru  Rollin  demon- 
strated it  in  his  circulars,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  French  republican 
election.  Liberty  is  a  beautiful  term, 
but  its  true  signification  is  unknown 
to  the  thorough-paced  demagogue. 

According  to  the  spirit  of  the  Brit- 
ish laws,  liUSour  can  only  be  enforced 
as  the  penalty  of  crime.  Mr  Carlyle 
would  change  this,  and  would  place 
the  pauper  upon  precisely  the  same 
level  as  the  convict.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  some  important  im- 
provements might  not  be  made  in  the 
practical  operation  of  the  poor-laws. 
We  have  read  various  pamphlets, 
published  in  this  city  and  elsewhere, 
which  strenuously  recommend  the 
employment  of  the  able-bodied  poor 
in  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands,  and 
their  immediate  removal  from  the 
towns.  There  is,  however,  much 
more  philanthropy  than  philosophy  in 
these  schemes.  In  order  to  discover 
a  proper  remedy,  we  ought  in  every 
case  to  direct  our  primary  attention 
to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  this  is  predsely  what  our 
modem  philanthropists  neglect  to  do. 
People  do  not  crowd  into  towns  of 
their  own  choice.  Give  them  their 
free  will,  and  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, and  one  and  all  of  them  will 
prefer  the  fresh  air,  and  the  sights  and 


sounds  of  nature,  to  the  stifling  atmo- 
sphere, the  reeking  filth,  and  ue  dis- 
cordant cries  of  the  city  lanes  mud 
courts.    But  no  such  firee  will  exists : 
the  balance  has  not  been  kept  between 
the  country  and  the  towns.    No  en- 
couragement has  been  given  to  the 
small  manufactures,  which  in  former 
times  were  the  support  <tf  villages 
now  rapidly  falling  into  decay.    The 
gigantic  power  of  machinery,  set  in 
motion  by  large  capital,  has  nearlj 
abolished  the  hand-loom.    Worsted 
knitting,  yam-spinning,  straw-plait- 
ing, are  now  rendered  almost  profit- 
less occupations.    In  order  to  live, 
the  villagers  have  been   forced   to 
migrate  to  the  towns.  Weneedhardlj 
refer  to  the  earliest  of  the  Free -trade 
measures,  which,  by  substituting  Span- 
ish barilla  for  kelp,  threw  whole  dis- 
tricts of  the  West  Highlands  at  once 
into  a  state  of  pauperism.    At  this 
moment,  a  new  cause  is  aggravating^ 
the  evil.    The  stagnation  of  agricul- 
tural empbyment  occasioned  by  the 
abolition  of  the  com  duties,  has  given 
.  a  new  impetus  to  rural  emigration ; 
and  those  who  cannot  affcmi  their 
passage   to  foreign   parts  naturally 
seek  rauffe  in  the  towns.    In  another 
year— if  the  experiment  should  be  con- 
tinued so  long — the  effects  of  this  last 
change  will  become  more  evident  than 
they   are    now.      The    able-bodied 
ploughman  is  the  last  of  the  agricul- 
tural class  who  will  suffer.    Those 
who  have  already  been  compelled  to 
change  their  homes,  or  to  go  upon 
the  parish-list,  are  the  cottars,  who 
derived  their   subsistence  firom  the 
employment  given  them  by  resident 
proprietors.     So  long  as  encourage- 
ment to  agricultural  improvement  ex- 
isted, these  poor  people  never  wanted 
work ;  but  now  the  calamitous  fall  in 
the  price  of  produce,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  great  diminution  of  rents,  have 
compiled  the  landlords  to  disconUnue 
their  improvements,  and  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  their  establishments  to 
the  lowest  possible  limit.  In  this  way, 
country  labour  is  lessened,  and  town 
labour,  by  the  increasing  competition 
of  hands,  is  cheapened.     This  is  the 
trae  secret  of  all  those  startling  reve- 
lations as  to  the  misery,  want,  and; 
positive  oppression  of  the  working 
classes  whidi  have  latehr  appeared  in 
the  public  journals,  and  wmch  have 
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engendered  in  the  minds  of  many  a 
natural  despair  as  to  the  destiny  of  a 
state  in  which  snch  things  are  snfflsred 
to  exist.  The  remedy  undoubtedly 
is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  speedy  one; 
still,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  included 
in  the  categoij  of  impossibilities. 
Machinery,  which  is  the  first  great 
cause  of  British  pauperism,  cannot  in- 
deed be  checked,  but  it  may  very  eanly 
he  taxed.  *'  An  acre  of  land,"  says  a 
late  eminent  writer,  '^  if  cultivated, 
must  pay  a  tithe  of  its  productions  to 
support  the  religion  of  the  state,  and 
an  equal  contribution  with  any  other 
property  in  respect  of  the  poor,  coun- 
ty, and  church  rates ;  but  mechanical 
power  may  exercise  its  productire 
faculty  ad  h^finitum^  with  but  a  trifling 
reference  or  liability  to  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  building  may  be 
rated  at  £200,  £600,  or  £1000  a-year, 
but  it  has  a  power  within  it  which,  as 
compared  with  landed  property  rated 
at  the  same  amount,  will  produce  a 
hundredfold  as  great  a  return— a 
principle  in  legislation  as  deteriorat- 
ing in  its  operation  on  the  masses  as 
it  is  unjust  to  individuals."  That 
machinery,  which  has  changed  the 
whole  character  of  our  population, 
and  which,  in  fact,  has  been  the  means 
of  creating  this  stem  reality  of  pau- 
perism, is  not  taxed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  productive  power.  That 
it  should  be  so,  seems  evident  upon 
the  smallest  reflection.  Land  is  not 
taxed  on  the  principle  of  acreage,  but 
on  that  of  value,  which  a^ain  depends 
entirely  on  production.  Whv  should 
not  the  manufactory  be  rated  in  the 
same  manner?  It  is  true  that,  by 
snch  a  measure  as  this,  pauperism 
could  not  be  removed,  but  it  would  be 
materially  checked,  for  the  fahr  propor- 
tion of  the  burden  would  thus  be 
thrown  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
occasioned  it.  But  nothing  efi*ectual 
can  be  done  until  the  nation  has 
finally  determined  what  policy  it  is  to 
pursue  for  the  future,  and  ui  all  time 
coming,  with  respect  to  native  indus- 
try. If  Free  Trade  is  to  go  on,  pau- 
perism must  continue  like  a  Upas 
tree  to  spread  and  overshadow  the 
land.  It  is  not  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  this  can  be  otherwise. 
Ko  church-extension,  education,  cheap 
literature,  ventilation,  sewerage,  pub- 
lic baths,  or  model  lodging-houses, 


can  avail  to  mitigate  the  evil.  It  is 
town  competition— made  triply  worse 
by  the  operation  of  lowtarifn— whicli 
is  driving  the  working  classes  to  the 
verge  of  the  pit  of  despair ;  and  that 
town  competition  is  increasing,  and 
will  increase,  so  long  as  a  areah  daily 
supply  of  hands  is  driven  from  coun- 
try labour.  The  scheme  of  the  phil- 
anthropists to  whom  we  have  referred,  . 
is  to  take  the  surplusage  from  the 
towns  and  to  send  them  to  the  conn- 
try.  This,  in  the  present  state  of 
matters,  is  about  as  feasible  an  under- 
taking as  if  we  were  to  try  to  make  a 
stream  of  water  run  up-hill.  Why, 
the  misery  and  indigence  which  they  • 
seek  to' relieve,  is  not  the  result  of 
mere  idleness,  dissipation,  or  profli- 
gacy— it  arises  from  over-competition 
in  one  department  of  industry,  occa- 
sioned by  the  utter  want  of  profitable 
employment  in  another.  There  would 
be  no  need  of  industrial  reghnents  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  if  its  cultivation  were 
allowed  to  be  remunerative.  But  to  set 
our  pauper  population  at  work  upon 
anything  which  will  not  repayprivate 
enterprise  is  mere  delusion.  We  have 
said  this  much  upon  a  topic  of  the 
greatest  interest,  and  the  utmost  im- 
portance, because  we  are  convinced 
that  many  persons,  who  are  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  have  mistaken  the  remedy  from 
the  want  of  a  due  consideration  of  the 
causes  from  whence  that  evil  has 
arisen.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  too 
large  for  incidental  discussion,  and  we 
shidl  probably  return  to  it  on  a  future 
occasion,  when  we  can  state  our  views 
without  reference  to  the  whimsical 
vagaries  of  Mr  Cariyle. 

So  then,  the  Noblest  having  made 
his  speech,  and  wound  up  with  a  sig- 
nificant hint  of  flogging  and  pistol- 
ing every  one  of  the  unfortunate  serfs 
who  shall  fail  to  wield  the  hoe  with 
becoming  alacrity,  what  next?  No- 
thing more,  in  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes  are  concerned ; 
at  least  nothing  tangible.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  anything 
more.  The  man  who  can  propound  a 
scheme  to  rid  us  of  pauperism,  with 
all  its  concomitant  miBery,  would  be  a 
greater  benefactor  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  the  human  race,  than  a 
thousand  Howards  in  one.  Mr  Car-  'J 
lyle  is  perhaps  the  most  strenuous 
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advocate  for  work  that  we  ever  en- 
conntered.  He  would  bare  made  a 
first-rate  taskmastw  under  the  <M 
Egyptian  economj.  He  is,  with 
great  reason,  indignant  at  the  state  to 
which  onr  West  Indian  Colonies  haye 
been  reduced  b^  means  of  Exeter 
Hall  emancipation,  and  he  sconts 
emancipation  itself  as  a  gross  delosion 
«  of  the  fiend.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  views  have  been  so  late  of 
ripening.  Time  was,  when  a  fair  and 
common-sense  protest,  advanced  by  a 
Liberal  philosopher,  against  the  absnr- 
dity  of  attempting  to  change  the  hue 
of  the  Ethiopian  by  a  single  moment- 
ary scrubbing,  might  have  been  of 
some  actual  use :  now,  it  is  in  vain  to 
recommend  a  protracted  application 
of  the  tub.  The  Noblest,  when  Mr 
Carijle  has  discovered  him  and  pit 
him  forward,  will  hardly  achieve  his 
ends  by  using  the  following  language, 
even  supposing  that  he  widded  Sie 
lightning,  and  were  able  to  put  his 
threats  into  execution. 

^Beantifhl  Black  Peasantry,  who 
have  fitllen  idle,  and  have  got  the  Deril 
at  yoor  elbow ;  interesting  White 
Felonry,  who  are  not  idle,  bat  have  en- 
listed into  the  Devil's  regiments  of  the 
line, — know  that  my  benevolence  for  yon 
is  eomparatively  trifling  !  What  I  have 
of  that  divine  feeling  is  due  to  others, 
not  to  you.  A  universal  Slnggard-and- 
Scoundrel  Protection  Society  is  not  the 
one  I  mean  to  institute  in  these  times, 
where  so  mnch  wants  protection,  and  is 
sinking  to  sad  issues  for  want  of  it ! 
The  seonndrel  needs  no  proteetion.  The 
scoundrel  that  will  hasten  to  the  gallows, 
why  not  rather  clear  the  way  for  lum  f 
Better  he  reach  his  goal  and  outgate  by 
the  natural  prooliyity,  than  be  so  ex- 
pensively dammed  up  and  detained, 
poisoning  everything  as  he  stagnates  and 
meanders  along,  to  arrive  at  last  a 
hundred  times  fouler,  and  swollen  a 
hundred  times  bigger !  Benevolent  men 
should  reflect  on  this. — And  you  Qaa- 
ahee,  my  pumpkin, — (not  a  bad  fellow 
either,  this  poor  Quashee,  when  tolerably 
guided  !)-— idle  Quadiee,  I  say  you  must 
get  the  Devil  unt  away  from  your  elbow, 
my  poor  dark  friend!  In  this  world 
there  will  be  no  existence  for  you  other- 
wise. No,  not  as  the  brother  of  your 
foUy  will  I  liye  beside  you.  Please  to 
withdraw  out  of  my  way,  if  I  am  not  to 
contradict  your  folly  and  amend  it,  and 
put  it  in  the  stocks  if  it  will  not  amend. 
By  the  Eternal  Maker !  it  is  on  that  foot- 
ing  alone   that   you    and    I   can   live 
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together.  And  if  yon  had  leipeotable 
traditieas  dated  from  beyond  Magna 
Charta,  or  from  beyond  the  Dekge,  io 
the  oontcarv,  and  written  sheepsldns 
that  would  thatch  the  (koe  of  the  world, 
— behold  I,  for  one  individual,  do  not  be- 
lieve said  respectable  traditions,  nor 
regard  said,  written  sheepskins,  except 
as  things  which  you,  till  yon  grow  wiser^ 
will  believBb  Adiev,  Qoaehee ;  I  will 
wish  yon  better  guidaoee  thaa  yonhave 
hadoflate.** 

Hie  meaning  of  this  pasaace  is, 
that   the   black   population  of  our 
colonieB  ought  no  longer  to  be  per- 
mitted to  dwell  in  perfect  idleoess  in 
their    provision    grounds,     reaiing 
pumpkins  for  their  own  consumption, 
witlKmt  regard  to  the  cuhivattoo  of 
the  sugar-cane.    As  we  have  already 
remarked,  this  view  is  somewhat  of 
the   latest ;  nevertheless  troth,  like 
repentance,  can  never  come  too  late 
to  be  received.     Divorced  ftt»m  tiie 
folly  of  his  speech,  Mr  Cariyle*8  senti- 
ment is  sound.    Twenty  milHoDs  of 
British  money,  wrung  from  the  hard- 
taxed  labour  of  our  people,  were 
given — Ibr  what  ?    Not  only  to  eman- 
cipate the  N^froes,   but   to  place 
them  in  such  a  position  that  tiiey 
could  efiectnally  control  their  fbrmw 
masters— oor    own    colonists   and 
countrymen,  to  whom  ourfuth  was 
solemniy  plighted  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  privileges   and   commerce. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  davery  was 
a  gross  tka^  was  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  elevate  the  emancipated  Blacks 
so  high,  that  they  could  control  the 
labour   market — to   give   them   the 
status  of  untaxed  yoemen,  without  any 
security  for  the  slightest  manifestation 
of  their  gratitude  ?    It  was  more  than 
preposterous  tiiat  those  whose  free- 
dom was  purdiased  should  be  placed 
in  a  bettw  position,  and  invested 
with  more  immunity  fitmi  labour  and 
want,   than  the  great  bulk  of  tiie 
people   who   made  the  sacrifice  in 
order  to  secure  that  freedom;    and 
the  result  has  amply  demonstrated 
the  gross  felly  of  the  scheme.    There 
are  thousands,  nay  millions  of  men  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  whose  lot,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  emancipated 
l^lacks  of  Jamaica,  is  one  of  speech- 
less misery— wid  yet  theb  ciy  to  be 
relieved  from  a  competition  which  is 
crushhig  them  down  to  the  dost,  is 
unheara  and  uncared  for  amidst  the 
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din  of  contending  noliticians,  and  the 
perpetual  hmn  of  tne  busy  proselTtes 
of  Mammon. 

Here  we  cannot  forbear  from  quot- 
ing a  diaracterifltic  passage  from  Mr 
Carljle's  tracts.  The  idea  is  not 
original,  but  the  handling  is  worthy  of 
AsUey's  humourist ;  and  we  commend 
it  to  the  special  attention  of  all  fr^- 
trading  philanthropists. 

"  Certainly  Emanclpaticm  proceeds 
with  rapid  stridefl  among  as,  this  good 
while ;  and  has  got  to  snoh  a  length  as 
might  giyo  rise  to  lefleetions  in  men  of  a 
BeriooB  tnm.  West  Indian  Blaeks  are 
emancipated,  and  it  appears  reftise  to 
work.  Irish  Whites  haye  long  been 
entirely  emancipated  ;  and  nobody  asks 
them  to  work,  or  on  condition  of  finding 
them  potatoes  (which,  of  course,  is  in- 
dispensable) permits  them  to  work. 
Among  specnlatiTO  persons,  a  qnestion 
has  sometimes  risen.  In  the  progress  of 
Emancipation,  are  we  to  look  for  a  time 
when  all  the  Horses  also  are  to  be  eman- 
eipated,  and  brought  to  the  snpply-and- 
demand  principle  f  Hones  too  hare 
'  motires  f  are  aeted  on  by  hunger,  fear, 
hope,  lore  of  oats,  terror  of  platted 
leather  ;  nay  they  haye  yanity,  ambition, 
emulation,  thankfhbiess,  yindictiyeness ; 
some  rude  outline  of  all  our  human 
spiritualities,— a  rude  resemblance  to  us 
in  mind  and  intelligence,  eyen  as  they 
haye  in  bodily  frame.  The  Horse,  poor 
dumb  four-fboted  fellow,  he  too  has 
his  priyate  feelings,  his  affeetions,  grati- 
tudes ;  and  deeeryes  good  usage  ;  no 
human  master,  withont  orioM,  sh^  treat 
him  niyustly  either,  or  recklessly  lay  on 
the  whip  where  it  is  not  needed  : — I  am 
sure  if  I  could  make  him  'happy,'  I 
should  be  willing  to  grant  a  snudl  yote 
(in  addition  to  ti^e  late  twenty  millions) 
.  for  that  object  I 

**  Him,  too,  you  occasionally  tyrannise 
oyer ;  and  with  bad  result  to  yourselyes 
among  others ;  using  the  leather  in  a 
tyrannous,  unnecessary  manner ;  with- 
holding, or  scantily  ftirnishing,  Uie  oats 
and  yentilated  stabling  that  are  due. 
Rugged  hoiee-subduers,  one  fears  they 
are  a  little  tyrannous  at  times.  '  Am  I 
not  a  horse,  and  A<i(/-brother  f  To  re- 
medy which,  so  far  as  remediable,  fancy 
— the  horses  all '  emancipated  ;'  restored 
to  their  primeyal  right  of  property  in  the 
grass  of  this  Globe;  turned  out  to  graze 
in  an  independent  supply-and-demand 
manner !  So  long  as  grass  lasts,  I  dare- 
say they  are  yery  happy,  or  think  them- 
eelyes  so.  And  Farmer  Hodge  sallying 
forth,  on  a  dry  spriog  morning,  with  a 
Bieye  of  oats  in  his  hand,  and  agony  of 
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eager  expectation  ia  his  heart,  is  he 
happy!  Help  me  to  plough  this  day. 
Black  Dobbin ;  oats  in  Ihll  measure  if 
thouwUt.  'Hlunhl  No— thank  i' snor^ 
Black  Dobbin;  he  prefers  glorious  liberty 
and  the  grass.  Bay  Darby,  wilt  not  thou 
perhaps !  '  Hlunh  1'  Gray  Joan,  then, 
my  beautiftil  broad-bottomed  mare, — 
O  Heayen  !  she  too  answers  Hlunh !  Not 
a  quadruped  of  them  will  plough  a  stroke 
for  me.  Corn-crops  are  ended  in  this 
world ! — For  the  sake,  if  not  of  Hodge, 
then  of  Hodge's  horses,  one  prays  this 
beneyolent  practice  might  now  cease,  and 
a  new  and  a  better  one  try  to  begin. 
Small  kindness  to  Hodge's  horses  to 
emancipate  them  !  The  fote  of  all  eman- 
cipated horses  is,  sooner  or  later,  ineri- 
table.  To  haye  in  this  habitable  earth  no 
grass  to  eat, — ^in  black  Jamaica  gradually 
none,  as  in  White  Connemara  already 
none; — to  roam  aimless,  wasting  the  seed- 
fields  of  the  world  ;  and  be  hunted  home 
to  Chaos,  by  the  diro  watch-dogs  and  dire 
hell-dogs,  with  such  horrors  of  forsaken 
wretchedness  as  were  neyer  seen  before  ! 
These  things  are  not  sport ;  they  are  ter- 
ribly true,  in  this  country  at  this  hour." 

One  other  sham,  perhaps  the  great- 
est which  our  age  has  witnessed,  Mr 
Carlyle  accidentally  denounces — we 
mean  the  late  Colonial  policy.  If  the 
Whigs  have  an  official  aptitude  for 
anything,  it  ia  the  coopering  up  of 
Constitations.  Is  one  colony  indig- 
nant at  some  outrage  or  insult  pro- 
ceeding from  headquarters — is  another 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
GoTemor,  and  urgent  for  his  recall — 
is  a  third  aggrieved  by  the  commercial 
yacillation  and  fiscal  measures  of  a 
Parliament  in  which  it  has  neither  voice 
nor  power — the  universal  panacea  is, 
Give  them  a  Constitution  t  We  hope 
the  present  Ministry  will  profit  by  the 
following  criticism— not  volunteered 
by  us,  who  neither  look  upon  them  with 
dfection,  nor  entertain  any  sanguine 
hope  of  their  conversion  to  a  patriotic 
policy,— but  penned  by  a  writer  who, 
not  long  ago,  was  considered  by  tboir 
organs  as  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers 
of  the  age. 

**  Constitutions  for  the  Colonies,"  says 
Mr  Carlyle,  *'  are  now  on  the  anvil ;  the 
discontented  Colonies  are  all  to  be  cured 
of  their  miseries  by  Constitutions.  Whe- 
ther that  will  cure  their  miseries,  or  only 
operate  as  a  Godfrey's  Cordial  to  Etop 
their  whimpering,  and  in  the  end  worsen 
fiXL  their  miseries,  may  be  a  sad  doubt  to 
us.    One  thing  strikes  a  remote  spectator 
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in  these  Colonial  questions :  the  singular 
placidity  with  which  the  British  States- 
man at  this  time,  backed  by  M'Crowdy  and 
the  British  moneyed  classes,  is  prepared 
to  surrender  whatsoever  interest  Britain, 
as  foundress  of  those  establishments,  might 
pretend  to  ha?e  in  the  decision.  '  If  you 
want  to  go  from  us,  go;  we  by  no  means 
want  you  to  stay :  you  cost  us  money 
yearly,  which  is  scarce;  desperate  quan- 
tities of  trouble  too:  why  not  go,  if  you 
wish  it  V  Such  is  the  humour  of  the 
British  Statesman  at  this  time. — Men 
clear  for  rebellion, 'annexation'  as  they 
call  it,  walk  openly  abroad  in  our  Ame- 
rican Colonies;  found  newspapers,  hold 
platform  palaverings.  From  Canada  there 
comes  duly  by  each  mail  a  regular  sta- 
tistic of  Annexatlonism  :  increasing  fast 
in  this  quarter,  diminishing  in  that ; — 
Majesty's  Chief  Groyemor  seeming  to  take 
it  as  a  perfectly  open  question;  Majesty's 
Chief  (jA>Temor,  in  fact,  seldom  appearing 
on  the  scene  at  all,  except  to  receive  the 
impact  of  a  few  rotten  eggs  on  occasion, 
and  then  duck  in  again  to  his  private 
contemplations.  And  yet  one  would 
think  the  Majesty's  Chief  Governor 
ought  to  have  a  kind  of  interest  in  the 
thing !  Public  liberty  is  carried  to  a 
great  length  in  some  portion  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions.  But  the  question, '  Are 
we  to  continue  subjects  of  her  Majesty, 
or  start  rebelling  against  her !  So  many 
as  are  here  for  rebelling,  hold  up  your 
hands  !'  Here  is  a  public  discussion  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature  to  be  going  on 
under  the  nose  of  a  Governor  of  Canada  ! 
How  the  Governor  of  Canada,  being  a 
British  piece  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not 
a  Canadian  lumber-log  of  mere  pine  and 
rosin,  can  stand  it,  is  not  very  conceivable 
at  first  view.  He  does  it,  seemingly,  with 
the  stoicism  of  a  Zeno.  It  is  a  constitu- 
tional sight  like  few." 

With  Earl  Grey  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Department,  backed  and 
assisted  by  that  pattern  of  candour, 
Mr  Hawes — with  Lord  Elgm  in 
Canada,  and  Lord  Torrington  in 
Ceylon — the  integrity  of  the  British 
empire  is  certainly  exposed  to  periL 
Bat  a  more  dangerous  symptom  is  the 
.  spirit  which  of  late  vears  has  prevailed 
In  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  false 
views  and  perverse  unpatriotic  doc- 
trines of  the  political  economists.  They 
refuse  to  admit  into  their  calculations 
any  element  which  may  not  be  reduced 
to  the  standard  of  money- value,  and 
they  consider  that  the  worth  of  a 
colony  is  to  be  measured  solely  by  the 


returns  of  its  traffic.  This  is  a  lead- 
ing dogma  of  Free  Trade;  and  no 
doubt,  were  Free  Trade  ci^iable  of  en- 
tu^  realisation,  if  the  nations  of  the 
earth  had  no  other  ambition  than  to 
buy  and  sell,  after  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Cobden,  and  if  reci- 
procity were  a  thioff  universal,  a  good 
deal  might  be  urged  in  its  favour.  If 
we  apply  the  same  test  to  Ireland,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  greatly  for  the 
advantage  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  to  pronounce  in  favour  of 
Repeal,  and  to  allow  the  young  patriots 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  to  enter  into  any 
kind  of  relationship  which  they  may 
choose  with  the  sympathising  repub- 
licans of  France.  This  is  Free  lYade  * 
in  its  plain,  undisguised  form ;  and  to 
some  such  consummation  as  this  we 
must  come  at  last,  by  virtue  of  the 
grand  experiment,  should  that,  hko 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  temporary  Income 
Tax,  be  extended  to  a  limitless  perpe- 
tuity. At  present,  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  welfare  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  what  advantage  they 
derive  from  the  boasted  character  of 
Britons,  except  the  privilege  of  con- 
tributing to  the  heaviest  load  of  taxa- 
tion that  was  ever  laid  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  a  people.  We  acknowledge 
that  the  Free-traders  have  planned 
their  scheme  with  consummate  adroit- 
ness and  dexterity.  If  their  object 
was,  as  we  believe  it  was,  to  sap  those 
principles  of  high  morality,  rectitude, 
honour,  and  patriotism,  which  carried 
Great  Britain  snccessfhlly  through 
the  dangers  of  wild  European  revolu- 
tion, anarchy,  and  war,  they  could 
not  have  hit  upon  a  better  or  a 
surer  method.  Many  a  disheartened 
agriculturist  has  latdv  asked  himself, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  ties  which 
bind  him  imperatively  to  Britain, 
when  a  richer  soil  and  a  fau^  climate 
can  be  found  elsewhere,  a  home  not 
daily  harassed  by  the  knock  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  and  the  London  market 
ever  ready  to  receive  the  product  of 
his  industry?  It  is  not  good  that 
these  questions  should  arise  in  the 
minds  of  our  yeomen,  for  they  are 
calculated  to  engender  a  train  of 
thoughts  very  hostile  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  credit  which  England 
dare  not  lose,  without  forfeiting  her 
reputation,  her  fame,  her  honour,  and 
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her  sway.     The   thonghts   of  the 
colonies  hftre  long  been  bent  in  a 
similar  direction ;  and  we  donbt  not 
that  many  of  them  haye  been  amazed 
to  find  that,  so  far  from  being  checked 
in   their  preliminary  mntterings  of 
reyoltf  they  have  the  hearty  good 
wishes  of  the  Jianchester  men  in  dis- 
solving  their   connection   with   the 
mother  conntry,  whenever  they  may 
choose  to  do  so.    Thns  do  we  stand 
at  present  In  our  home  and  colonial 
relations,  the  clank  of  the  constitu- 
tion hammer  resonnding  fh>m   the 
cooperage,  and  dnll-evea  Imbedlity 
slttmg  laally  at  the  helm. 
We  mnst  now  take  onr  leave  of  Mr 
%  Garlyle,  sincerely  regretting  that  we 
cannot,  with  an^  degree  of  tmth,  con- 
gratulate him  either  on  the  tone  or 
the  character  of  his  late  Incnbrations. 
These  pamphlets,  take  them   alto- 
gether, are  abont  the  silliest  produc- 
tions of  the  dav ;  and  we  could  well 
wish,  for  his  sake,  that  they  had  never 
been  compiled.    Very  few  people,  we 
imajdne,  will  be  disposed  to  wait  with 
contidence   for  the   avatar   of   his 
Noblest  and  Nqblers,  such  as  he  has 
depicted  them.    Our  faith  and  hopes 
lie  In  a  dl£ferent  direction ;  nor  have 
we  any  wish  to  see  a  Cromwell  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  supported  by  a  staff 
of  noble  young   souls,   poetical  or 
otherwise,  who  require  to  be  bought 
over  for  the  purpose.    Towards  the 
close  of  his  fourth  pamphlet,  our  au- 
thor lets  drop  a  hint  from  which  we 
gather  that  it  is  not  Impossible  that 
his  Noblest  may  hereafter  appear  em- 
bodied in  the  person  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.    All  we  shall  say  on  that  score 
is,  that  Sir  Robert  has  already  had 
sufficient  opportunity  vouchsafed  hun 
to  exhibit  the  extent  of  his  qualifica- 
tions.   It  is  not  likely  that  the  States- 
man who.  In  the  eve  of  life,  and  en- 
ioylng  the  undiminished  confidence  of 
lis  Sovereign,  finds  himself  In  the 
House  of  Commons  without  the  sem- 
blance of  a  party  to  support  him,  can 
ever  make  another  de^)erate  rally. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
annals  of  histoiy  any  instance  of  a 
leading  politician  who  has  been  so 
often  trusted,  and  impossible  to  find 
one  who  has  so  often  abused  that 
trust.    Even  Mr  Carlyle  cannot  deny 
the  Unveradties  of  which  Sir  Robert 
stands  convicted;  and  alUiough  he 
VOL.  Lxvn.— NO.  coccxvi. 


appears  to  think  that  lapses  from 
truth  are  of  so  common  occurrence  as 
to  be  venial,  we  beg  to  assure  him 
that  his  opinion  Is  not  the  general 
one,  nor  is  it  altogether  creditable  to 
the  morality  of  the  man  who  ven- 
tures to  express  it.  We  are  sorry  to 
observe  thi^  in  the  conclusion  of  this 
latter  tract,  Mr  Carlyle  has  condes- 
cended to  borrow  some  hints  from 
that  most  eminent  master  of  modem 
scurrility,  the  late  Daniel  0*Connel]. 
This  is,  i;i  every  respect,  to  be  de« 
plored.  Wit  is  not  Mr  Cariyle's  > 
forte^d  this  kind  of  wltvlf  wit  It  be, 
is,  when  served  up  at  second  hand,  both 
nauseous  and  revolting.  At  a  calmer 
moment,  and  on  more  mature  reflec- 
tion, we  feel  convinced  that  Mr  Car- 
lyle will  blush  for  the  terms  which  he 
has  allowed  himself  to  apply  to  so 
eminent  a  genius  as  Mr  Disraeli;  and 
that  he  will  in  future  abstain  from  tes- 
tifying his  gratitude  for  a  humiliating 
invitation  to  dinner  In  a  shape  so 
abject  as  that  of  castln|^  personal  and 
low  abuse  upon  the  political  adversa- 
ries of  his  entertainer. 

If  Mr  Carlyle  feels  that  his  voca- 
tion is  political — ^If  the  true  spirit  of 
the  prophet  is  stirring  within  him —  " 
he  ought  to  endeavour  In  the  first 
place  to  think  clearly,  and.  In  the  se- 
cond, to  amend  his  style.  /  At  present 
his  thoughts  are  anything  but  clear. 
The  primary  duty  of  an  author  Is  to 
have  a  distinct  understanding  of  the 
matter  which  he  proposes  to  enun- 
ciate, for  unless  he  can  arrive  at  that, 
his  words  must  necessarily  be  mysti- 
cal and  undefined.  If  men  are  to  be 
taught  at  all,  let  the  teachmg  be  sim- 
ple, and  level  to  the  common  capa- 
dty ;  and  let  the  teacher  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  whole  particulars 
of  the  lesson.  We  have  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  Cassandra  must  have  been 
a  prophetess  reared  In  the  same 
school  as  Mr  Carlyle.  Her  predic- 
tions seem  to  have  been  shrouded  In 
such  thorough  mysticism,  that  no  one 
gave  her  credit  for  inspiration ;  smd 
in  consequence  the  warnings  which 
might  have  saved  Troy,  were  spoken 
to  the  empty  winds.  Here,  perhaps, 
we  ought  to  guard  ourselves  against 
a  similar  charge  of  indistinctness. 
We  by  no  means  Intend  to  certify  that 
Mr  Carlyle  is  a  prophet,  or  that  there 
is  any  peculiar  Revelation  in  these 
2u 
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Lftttcr-daj  Pamphlets  which  can  avert  onlj  great  power,  but  a  hamumy  which 

the  fall  of  Britain,  fihonld  that  sad  is   perfai^a   the  rarest  accomplish- 

catastrophe  be  foredoomed.    Wesim-  ment  of  the  rhetorical  artist    His 

phrwish  to  express  onr  regret  that  ^'Medit^Uion  on  a  Field  ofBatde,** 

Wc  Carlyle,  who  may  lay  daim  to  for  example,  is  as  perfect  a  strain  of 

the  possession  of  some  natural  genlns  music   as   the  b^  composkioii  of 

and  abilily,  will  not  allow  as  the  Beethoves.  But  in  Mr  Cuiyle's  sen- 

priviiege  of  nndftrstonding  the  tme  teoces  and  periods,  there  is  no  toadi 

nature  of  his  thoughts,  and  there*  orsonsdofhaonony.  Th^arehafsh, 

fore  exposes  himself  to  a  8UiqE>icioii  eramped,  ^and  often  mignunmatical ; 


that  the  indiatinctaess  lies  quite  aa  totally  devoid  ofaUpreteneioB  to  < 

muck  is  the  ^i^aal  conceptiQii  of  delicacy,  oc  grace«/ln  short,  we  pass 

the  ideas,   aa  in  the  language  by  from  the  Latter-day  Pamphlets  witk 

means  of  which  they  are  conveyed.  the  sincere  conviction  that  the  anther 

As  to  las  style,  it  can  be  defended  as  apolitician  is  shallow  andnneonnd, 

on  no  prittuple  whatever^  Bicbter,  obscureandfMttasticinhisphilosophy, 

who  used  to  be  his  model,  was  in  and  very  much  to  be  reprehended  for 

reality  a  firat-rate  master  (Slanguage  his  obstinate  attempt  to  inadcateabad 

and  of  vwbal  music ;  and  although  in  style,  and  to  deteriorate  1^  simple 

some  of  his  works,  he  thought  nt  to  beanty  and  pore  signiftcanqr  ^  our 

adopt  a  quaint  and  abrupt  manner  of  language, 
wilting,  in  etbva  he  exhibited  net 


THE  HUK0ABIAN  JOSEPH. 

The  f ollowins  poem  is  intended  to  commemorate  a  very  interesting  episode, 
which  lately  enuvened  the  deliberations  of  the  National  Beform  Assodataon. 
The  usual  knot  of  Parfiamentary  orators  having  somewhat  cavalierly  left 
the  delegates  to  their  own  rhetorical  resources,  on  the  third  day  of  confidence, 
and  the  conversation  having  taken  a  doleful  turn,  owing  to  the  paud^  of 
subscriptions,  the  Chairman,  Su:  Joshua  Wahnsley,  thought  fit  to  onhven 
the  spuits  of  the  meeting  by  the  introduction  of  an  illustrious  visitor.  The 
following  extract  from  the  morning  papers  wHl  explain  the  incid^t,  as  wcfl 
as  the  commemoraMve  verses : — 

«  The  Chaifmaa  (Sir  J.  Walmsley)  hare  toft  the  piB,W9rm,  and  riiortfy  afterwards 
reinmed,  kadiof  a  ihort,  stout,  •Idariy,  intalUgent-lookiiig  gentleman,  with  a  Tery 
finmidftble  mnstiudie  aad  baahy  heard  of  snowy  fHiitenen^whoM  appaanmee  eieated 
coosidozable  exciiemeat  in  tha  aadianea,  and  gare  rise  to  graat  aatJaflioUon  in  the 
minds  of  sevand  delegates,  who  ware  under  the  impraasion  that  ti^  beheld  Mr 
Muntz,  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham,  whose  beard  is  so  well  kaown  by  xapni  ta 
the  Liberal  party. 

^  Tha  Chathmatt. — Gentlemen,  you  obserred  that  I  left  the  platform  Ibr  a  ahoii 
time,  and  retomed  with  a  gentleman  who  is  now  near  me.  It  is  no  other  than  the 
Joseph  Home  of  tiie  HangariaBS.  (Loud  cheers,  foHowed  by  ones  of '  Name,  name.') 

^Tbe  ahainaan  did  not  appear  able  to  aflbrd  the  desired  information,  and  the 
venerable  Hungarian  fiaanoier  wrote  hia  name  on  a  slip  of  paper,  from  which  Sir 
Joshna  Walmsley  read'aload  wh»t  aonnded  like  *  Eugene  Rioediy.'  (Cheers :  aad 
▼oioes, '  We  don't  kanw  it  now,'  '  I  oaat  tell  my  wife ;» and  laughter.) 

I. 

No,  no !  *tis  fslso  I  it  cannot  be  I 

When  saw  a  mortal  eye 
Two  suns  within  tiie  firmament, 

Twoglories  in  tiie  sky  ? 
NaVf  Walmsley,  nay  I  thy  generous  heart 

fiatii  aU  too  wide  a  room : 
We^U  not  believe  it,  e^en  on  oatii— 

Tbffe's  but  one  Joseph  Hmae  I 
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Unsay  the  word  bo  rashly  said ; 

From  hasty  praise  forbear  1 
Why  bring  a  foreign  Fompey  here 

Onr  Oscar's  fame  to  share  ? 
The  bnxaard  he  is  lord  abO¥e9 

And  Home  is  lord  below. 
So  leare  him  peertesB  on  his  pereh, 

Onr  solitaiy  Joe ! 

ui, 

lie  may  be  known,  that  bearded  wight, 

In  limds  beyoad  the  foam ; 
He  may  have  fraght  t^  fiery  fight 

'Ckdnst  taxes  raised  at  heme. 
And  hate  of  kings,  and  soom  of  peers, 

May  rankle  in  his  soid : 
Bnt  snrely  never  hath  he  reached 

''  The  tottfe  of  the  whoke." 


Yes,  he  may  tell  of  doughty  deed:?. 

Of  battles  lost  and  won, 
Of  Austrian  imposts  bravely  spumed 

By  each  refarmlng  Hon. 
But  dare  he  say  that  he  bath  bocne 

The  ieers  of  Mend  and  foe, 
Yet  stiU  prosed  on  for  thirty  Tears 

Like  our  transoenda&t  Joe  r 


Or  hath  he  stood  alone  in  arms 

Agiunst  the  guileful  Greek, 
Demanding  back  his  purchase-coin 

With  oath,  and  howl,  and  shriek  ? 
Deemed  they  to  hold  with  vulgar  bonds 

That  lion  in  the  net? 
One  sweep  of  his  tremendous  paw 

Could  cancel  all  their  debt. 

VI. 

How  could  we  tell  our  Spartan  wives 

That,  in  this  sacred  room, 
We  dared,  with  impious  throats,  proclaim 

A  rival  to  the  Hume? 
Our  children,  in  their  hour  of  need. 

Might  style  us  England^s  foes. 
If  other  chief  we  owned  than  one, 

The  member  for  Montrose. 

vu. 

O  soft  and  sweet  are  Cobden^s  tones 

As  blackbird's  in  the  brake ; 
And  Oldham  Fox  and  Quaker  Bright 

A  merry  music  make ; 
And  Thompson's  voice  is  clear  and  strong. 

And  Kershaw's  mild  and  low. 
And  nightingales  would  hush  their  trill 

To  list  McGregor's  flow ; 
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vni. 

Bnt  Orpheus*  self,  in  mnte  despair, 

Might  drop  his  magic  reed 
When  Hnme  vonchsafes,  in  dulcet  strains, 

The  people's  canse  to  plead. 
All  other  sounds  of  earth  and  air 

Are  mute  and  lost  the  while ; 
The  rasping  of  a  thousand  saws, 

The  screeching  of  the  file. 

IX. 

With  him  we'U  liye,  with  him  we'll  die, 

Our  lord,  our  light,  our  own ; 
We'll  keep  all  foemen  from  his  face. 

All  liyals  from  his  throne. 
Though  Toiy  prigs,  and  selfish  Whigs, 

His  onward  course  assail, 
Here  stand  a  hundred  delegates. 

All  joints  of  Joseph's  tail. 


Ho,  there !  remove  that  hairy  Hnn 

With  beard  as  white  as  snow ; 
We  need  no  rank  reformers  here 

To  cope  with  honest  Joe. 
Not  Muntz,  with  all  his  bristly  pride. 

From  him  our  hearts  can  wean  : 
We  know  his  ancient  battle-cry— 

"  Shave  close,  my  friends,  and  clean  V^ 
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Although  I  have  not  specified 
every  place  at  which  we  halted,  or 
ihroagfa  which  we  passed,  it  mar  be 

§  roper  to  state  that  we  arriyed  in 
ae  course  at  St  Sever,  which  was 
distant  only  one  day's  march  from 
the  actual  headquarters  of  the  British 
army,  Aire  on  the  Adour.  Here 
Pledget  interposed  his  professional 
authority,  and  decided  that  neither 
Mr  Chesterfield  nor  Jones  must  pro- 
ceed farther.  They  both  remained, 
therefore,  under  surgical  treatment 
at  St  Seyer.  Pledget  and  Gingham, 
deeming  the  road  now  safe,  pushed 
forward  to  Aire,  leaving  the  cart  to 
follow  with  the  convoy.  At  the  same 
time,  our  numbers  experienced  a  still 
more  considerable  diminution.  Our 
cavalry  escort,  also,  received  orders 
to  push  forward,  and  started  before 
us  m  hiffh  spirits,  with  the  prospect 
of  immediate  operations.  The  convoy 
was,  accordingly,  left  with  only  the 
infantry  as  a  guard,  under  Corporal 
Fraser. 

Before  starting  for  this  our  last 
day's  march  I  saw  both  our  wounded 
men,  neither  of  them  well  pleased  at 
being  left  behind.  As  to  Jones^  I 
was  getting  used  to  him,  and  could 
have  better  spared  a  better  man.  I 
found  him  confined  to  his  bed,  in  a 
housefullof  sick  and  wounded;  veiy 
much  down  in  the  mouth,  fractious,  a 
little  feverish,  and  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  hospital  diet.  ''  Please,  sir,  the 
doctor  don't  not  allow  me  a  drop  of 
sperrits,  sir;  no,  nor  wine  nayther, 
sir ;  nothing  whatsomdever  to  drink, 
only  powders,  sir." 

**  Powders  to  drink,  Jones?  What 
d'ye  mean,  man?" 

*' Please,  sir,  what  I  means  is 
powders,  sir.  Hope  no  offence,  sir. 
Doctor  calls  'em  everfizzing  powders. 

From  the  Hon.  Mr  Chesterfield  I 
parted  with  unfeigned  regret.  I 
believe  he  had  won  the  respect  of  the 
whole  party.  His  manner  was  a 
little  stiff  and  aristocratical  at  first. 


But  he  mended  on  acquaintance; 
and,  in  everything  connected  with 
duty,  he  was  both  highly  competent, 
and  pleasant  to  act  with.  We  got 
off  in  good  time,  and  proceeded  on 
our  march  as  on  former  days,  our 
road  canying  us  through  two  or  three 
villages. 

In  passing  one  of  these,  I  pulled  up 
to  make  some  trifiing  purchase ;  and, 
when  I  came  out  of  the  shop,  found 
our  whole  convoy  and  escort  halted. 
"  How  's  this,  Eraser  ?  Why  are  we 
not  getting  on?" 

^*  Orders  for  the  whole  party  to 
halt  have  just  arrived  firom  head- 
quarters, sir." 

"Indeed  I    Who  brought  them ?  " 

"  A  gentleman  bdongmg  to  your 
department,  sir." 

I  rode  forward  to  the  head  of  the 
column ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village  inn,  saw  a 
uniform  resembling  my  own.  In 
fact,  I  reo^nised  not  only  the  coat, 
but  the  wearer  of  it,  though  he  did 
not  recognise  me.  He  was  a  foreigner 
— Westphalian,  Saxon,  Bohemian, 
High  Dutch,  Low  Dutch,  or  some- 
thing of  thatisort;  had  served  at 
Lislran  as  derk  in  a  civil  department 
attached  to  the  British  army ;  and, 
in  some  situation  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, had  incurred  suspicions  of 
an  awkward  kind.  He  had  in  conse- 
quence been  suspended.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  home  authorities, 
and  the  result  was  his  dismissal. 
This  was  what  I  knew  of  him.  As 
to  his  having  subsequently  obtained 
employment  in  our  department,  of 
this  I  knew  nothing.  And  it  did 
appear  rather  curious  that  a  person 
"  disadvantageously  known,"  as  he 
was,  should  have  gained  a  footing 
where  trustiness  was  so  indispen- 
sable. Yet  there  he  stood  in  full  fig, 
enormous  staff-hat,  and  all  the  de- 
partmental toggery.  He  addressed 
me  in  French,  with  a  tone  of  au- 
thority. 

"  Why  have  you  come  this  road? 
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You  have  followed  the  wrong  route. 
Your  way  was  bj  the  left  baii  of  the 
river." 

^'I  came  bj  the  high  road,  of 
course.  The  maps  show  no  route  by 
the  other  side.  All  the  troops  take 
this  way,  and  of  course  I  followed 
their  example." 

''NotUig  of  tiie  khid.  They  aH 
tak«  the  otinr,  which  is  shorter  by 
neariy  a  league.  Besides,  you  shoidd 
not  hai^e  come  by  St  Sever  at  all.  I 
am  seat  from  headquarters,  to  show 
you  the  right  direction.** 

"Very  good.  Of  coune,  then, 
you  bring  written  orders." 

'^  No  written  orders  are  requisite. 
My  dfavetions  are,  to  turn  you  into 
the  otker  route.  This,  in  fact,  is 
not  safe.  You  will  therefore  cross 
at  the  ford,  and  proceed  to  head- 
quarters along  the  other  bank  of  the 
river.** 

^If,  as  you  say,  the  other  is  Ae 
usual  route,  of  course  they  must  sup- 
pose at  headquarters  that  I  have 
taken  it.  Very  droll  Hwy  should  have 
sent  you  to  turn  mo  back  from  tliis, 
then.''' 

"  Sw*  were  my  orders.  You  wiH 
proceed  by  tkt  other  road." 

"Allow  me  to  iequire,*'  said  I, 
"were  your  orders  from  our  own 
depai'lment,  or  fvon.  Hie  Quarter* 
master-General's?"  That  was  a 
poser;  fOT,  if  tbey  came  from  our 
own,  the  question  would  at  oace 
arise.  Could  any  suck  authority 
enjoin  departure  frt)m  a  regular  route, 
given  in  writing?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  had  been  deemed  expedient, 
from  circumstaiicGB  grave  and  un« 
foreseen,  to  send  me  ft'esh  instruc- 
tions from  the  Irigher  authority,  the 
bearer  ^  of  tiiem  would  probably 
come  dh^ct  frt>m  the  same  quarter. 
He  hesitated  —  looked  rather  at  a 
loss. 

"The  directions,"  snd  he  at 
length,  "come  from  your  own  de- 
partment, of  course.  I  was  ordered 
to  ride  (^,  make  you  come  by  the 
ether  road,  and  accompany  you  to 
the  end  of  the  march.* 

"I  had  much  ratiier  march  by 
the  present  route.  Rather  doubt 
whether  I  should  be  justified  in  leav- 
ragit." 

'*  Oblige  me,"  said  he,  in  an  altered 
tone,  "by  just  stepping  into  the  house 


with  me.    I  am  charged  with  a  com- 
munication of  some  importance." 

Leaving  Sancho  in  care  of  an  atten- 
dant, I  followed  him  into  the  Auberge. 
"  Have  the  goodness,"  said  he,  "  to^ 
step  into  that  apartment.  Excuse 
me  for  one  moment.  I  must  just 
speak  to  the  landlord." 

I  entered.  It  waa  si  atwiiucut 
on  the  ground  floer,  widi  a  taUe  laid 
for  two— by  no  means  a  diaa^cwable 
surprise  on  a  mardi.  On  the  taUe 
were  already  placed  the  bread,  sad 
tiie  bottle  of  wine  uncoiked — sere 
signs,  in  a  Froicfa  inn,  timt  dinner 
wBl  soon  malre  its  vppesLnmoB. 
"  Beally,  he  seems  a  wry  good  nri 
of  a  fellow,  after  aA.  This  Is  joit 
the  way  with  the  lads  of  tor  dqMit- 
ment.  Suspidoa  be  hanged!  my 
first  impressions  were  un^i." 

He  entered ;  aid  the  garpon  fol- 
lowed with  the  Bovp.  ^Ah,"  nid 
my  new  acquaintaBoe,  ^  now  be 
quick  with  the  other  things.  Cmm, 
Mons.  d*Y— ,  this  is  your  longeit 
day's  march ;  yau  must  be  Imagry^ 
no  doubt.  Come,  sit  down;  talia 
some  soup.  We  ribiafl  soon  be  better 
acqwdnted.    Excuse  this  littie  rme.*^ 

"Readily,"  said  I ;  "and  yo« 
must  excuse  ipy  quitting  you  this  in- 
stant." 

A  fflance  from  the  window  had 
effected  a  second  re^oivtion  ia  my 
sentiments.  Looking  out  before  I 
sat  down,  I  discovered  that  tte  oon- 
voy  and  esooit  were  ofFl  Far  down 
the  street,  I  pereeiwd  the  last  of 
them  dis8{q»earing  along  tiM  voad  I — 
walked  straight  towards  Ibe  doer. 
He  was  too  quick  for  me;  lodced  lt» 
and  placed  himsetf  wit^  his  ba^  t9 
it,  poid^etmg  the  key.  "No,  ao, 
Mons.  d'Y— ,"  said  be  ;  •"  you  are 
my  guest.  You  really  must  Bot 
depart  tilt  after  dinner,  if  s  abaiupd> 
For  you  I  ordered  it.  Wouid  yea 
hurry  away  without  taking  a  noutii- 
fol?*^ 

Had  I  removed  Ida  by  force,  I 
must  still  have  forced  the  door ;  and 
that  might  have  brought  upoa  mt 
the  whole  estsiblishmeDt,  and  csoaed 
further  delay.  I  therefore  took  three 
steps  from  the  door  to  the  window, 
threw  it  q)en,  and  soon  found  myaeif 
on  the  pavi^  which  was  higher  than 
the  floor  of  the  apartment  Tb  mr 
surprise,  Sancho  also  had  disappeareo  t 
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My  first  impression  was,  tiiai  be  had 
gone  on  with  the  oonvoj,  and  I  was 
about  to  foilow  on  feoi ;— -tbomght  it 
best,  though,  to  look  in  the  stables 
first.  There  he  was,  sore  enough. 
The  attendant  had  already  taken  off 
his  saddle,  and  was  aboat  to  remoYO 
his  bridle.  ^*¥niat  are  yon  aboat 
there,  my  firiend?  I  requested  yon 
to  hold  him  ai  the  door.'' 

^^  Monsieor,  the  other  £ngtiah 
officer  cameont  after  yon  had  entered, 
and  desired  me  to  bring  him  here, 
take  off  his  saddle  and  bridie,  and 
give  him  some  or§t.^ 

I  whipped  on  the  saddle  again  hi 
no  time,  mounted,  and  soon  overtook 
the  escort.  ^^  Corporal  Eraser,  why 
did  yon  go  on?" 

'^  I  nnderstood  that  we  went  on  by 
yoor  orders,  snr." 

^  My  orders  ?  Nathhig  of  tbe 
sort." 

^^  I  am  Y«ry  sorry  if  I  baye  done 
wrong,  sir.  The  gentleman  who 
joined  jnst  now  came  out  from  the 
inn,  and  directed  as  to  pcooeed.  Said 
yon  would  follow  immediately.  As 
he  wears  1^  same  uniform,  I  sup* 
posed  a  command  from  him  was  the 
same  as  one  from  yomrself,  sir.  In- 
deed, he  said  it  was  your  order." 

^*He  reoeived  no  (»rder  from  me; 
and  he  had  no  business  to  send  yon 
on  without." 

<' ShaU  I  halt  the  party,  sir  ?  " 

^  No,  no ;  keep  on.  It  was  a  mis* 
take  onr  stopphig  at  alL" 

As  we  passed  out  of  the  village,  I 
began  to  ruminate  upon  what  had 
just  occuired.  First  of  all,  there  was 
the  character  of  this  gentleman,  wdl 
kiu>wn  at  lisbon,  and,  I  supposed,  at 
headquarters.  Then  there  was  the 
Improbability  of  his  story,  to  say 
nothing  of  one  or  two  little  contradic- 
tions. Then,  it  was  clear,  he  had 
attempted  to  separate  me  from  the 
convoy,  and  to  prevent  my  following 
it.  Then,  too,  his  conduct  was 
doubly  incorrect ;  in  taking  upon 
himsdlf,  firat,  to  halt  the  party, 
secondly,  to  send  it  on.  Item,  m  the 
course  of  our  short  interview,  he  had, 
it  appeared  to  me,  told  as  many  fibs 
as  could  well  be  got  into  the  given 
time.  Moreover,  he  had  attempted 
to  divert  us  ftt>m  our  route,  which 
was  jnst  what  Hookey  did ;  and, 
what  made  it  very  remarkable,  Hookey 


and  he  both  wi^ed  us  to  turn  aside 
in  the  same  direction,  namely,  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  fiver,  idien  the  regular 
route  was  by  the  right  Something 
was  evidently  not  straight.  For  all 
that,  though,  the  manner  of  this  intel- 
ligent individual  was  so  very  easy  and 
hnpudent,  and  he  seemed  so  bent 
upon  accomplishing  his  purpose, 
whatever  it  might  be,  that  I  felt  a 
strong  impression  we  had  not  seen 
the  last  of  him,  especially  as  he 
appeared  utteriy  unoonsdons  that  I 
knew  his  previous  history.—"  Cor- 
poral Fras^rl** 

**  What's  yow  pleasure,  rfr?  " 

"  If  that  person  comes  up,  I  wish 
you  to  keep  near  me.  Take  no  notice ; 
but  be  prepared,  if  I  direct,  to  arrest 
him." 

llie  oorpond  looked  a  little  queer. 
"Very  good,  sir,"  saM  he;  "upon 
receiving  your  &rders^^  (he  intoned 
the  word  orders,)  "  I  shall  be  ready 
to  do  so." 

"  In  case  of  my  givmg  yon  an  order 
to  timt  effect,  I,  of  coarse,  am  respon- 
sible, not  yon.  If  I  turn  round,  give 
you  a  look,  and  say,  ♦Prasw,'  you 
will  consider  that  you  have  got  your 
directions." 

•'  Very  good,  sir ;  it  shall  be  done." 

My  anticipations  proved  correct. 
Mounted  on  what  had  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  French  post-horse,  my 
would-be  entertainer  presently  came 
up  at  a  laborious  canter.  The  mo- 
ment he  got  along^de,  he  began 
to  expostulate.  Was  pa^fonndly 
grieved  that  I  had  declined  his  hospi- 
tal. It  was  a  long  day's  march, 
the  longest  from  Passages  to  head- 
quarters. "  A  little  refreshment 
would  have  recruited  your  forces, 
Mens.  d'Y— ." 

"  I  cannot  separate  from  the  con- 
voy and  escort.  As  yen  thought  fit  to 
send  them  on,  I  had  no  choice  but  to 
follow." 

"  Well,  pardon  me,  if  I  have  done 
wrong,"  said  he.  "My  intentions 
were  pure,  at  any  rate.  Positively, 
though,  you  must  not  follow  this  road. 
The  way  to  the  ford  is  now  close  at 
hand.  Come,  let  me  be  your  con- 
ductor." 

"  Were  you  not  at  Lisbon  last 
autumn?"  said  I. 

"Were you?"  said  he,  hi  a  tone 
of  alarm. 
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**  I  was.  And  thongh  joa  do  not 
know  me,  I  know  you." 

^^  Nothing  to  my  prejadice,  I  feel 
convinced."    (Still  more  nueasj.) 

''  Very  well.  All  will  be  cleared  np 
at  headquarters.  Of  course,  you  will 
accompany  us." 

"  At  any  rate,"  replied  he,  anxious 
to  back  out,  **I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  there." 

"  No,  no,"  said  1 ;  "  you  go  with 
us." 

By  this  time  he  was  decidedly  in  a 
fidget,  and  began  to  hang  behind. 
Just  then  we  came  suddenly  to  a  lane, 
branching  off  to  the  right.  This  was 
probably  the  very  direction  he  had 
wished  me  to  take ;  though  whether 
it  really  led  to  a  ford  over  the  Adour, 
or  to  what  it  led,  was  a  different 
question.  Before  I  was  aware  of  his 
design,  he  turned  sharp  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and,  when  I  looked  after  him, 
he  was  already  some  distance  down 
the  lane,  digging  his  heels  into  the  old 
poster's  sides.  This  operation  had 
put  the  gay  old  stager  into  something 
as  much  like  a  gallop  as  you  can  hope 
to  get  out  of  a  French  post-hone.  He 
was  off!  Ah!  our  cavalry  had  left  us 
too  soon.  I  looked  round,  and  shouted 
•'Fraser!" 

Fraser,  prepared  for  my  order,  and 
anxious  to  have  all  ready  for  execut- 
ing it,  had  three  men  marching  at 
hand,  with  loaded  firelocks.  Three 
balls  whistled  down  the  lane.  But  it 
was  a  waste  of  his  Majesty's  powder 
and  shot ;  the  fugitive  escaped  unhurt. 
Not  so,  though,  the  lively  old  post- 
horse.  His  screwed  tail,  his  stradding 
hind-legs,  andhisactiou— for  a  moment 
prancing,  not  progressive— gave  evi- 
dent inmcations  that  the  luckless  beast 
had  not  got  off  so  easily  as  his  rider. 
Then,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  lest 
his  scutcheon  should  receive  a  second 
totem,  he  plunged  forward  again  at 
his  previous  rate,  and  soon  disap- 
peared down  the  lane.  Pursuit  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  Sancho's  best 
pace  was  an  up-and-down;  even  a 
French  horse  was  too  fast  for  a  French 
IK>ny:  so  both  horse  and  horseman 
got  off. 

My  first  care,  on  reaching  head- 
quarters, was  to  make  inquiry  re- 
specting this  new  member  of  our 
department.  You  will  hardly  need 
to  be  informed,  that  there  was  no  such 


person  belonging  to  us.  Hie  only 
question  was,  how  did  he  get  the  imi- 
rorm  coat  ?  It  certainly  was  not  tkat 
of  the  corresponding  department  of 
the  French  service,  which  not  only  re- 
joiced in  the  appropriate  emtxJIirii- 
ment  of  a  k^  embroidered  on  the 
collar^  but  difrered  in  other  respects 
from  ours.  Some  said  he  mnat  h«Te 
procured  the  coat  at  Lisbon.  Some 
said  he  had  got  it  made  for  the  ooea 
sion.  A  gentleman  of  the  Commis- 
sariat suggested  that  he  had  picked 
up  a  coat  at  headquarters,  cast  off 
when  some  of  us  had  been  promoted. 
But  the  worst  of  it  was,  our  depart* 
ment  couldn't  recollect  when  any  soch 
cheering  event  had  taken  place. 

As  both  Hookey,  and  this  more  re- 
cent adviser,  strenuously  insisted  on 
our  proceeding  to  headquarters  by  the 
country  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Adour,  and  as  Hookey  particularlj 
inculcated  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
our  passing  through  Hagetmau,  which 
lies  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  St 
Sever,  it  is  curious  to  discover,  at  titis 
interval  of  time,  that  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood indicated  by  these  two  ta- 
lented individuals  as  offering  us  the 
best  route,  was  precisely  the  most 
unsafe.  I  reached  headquarters  on 
the  17th  of  March.  The  next  day  the 
Commander-in-Chief  {yide  Gurwood) 
writes  to  Sir  J.  Hope, — ^^  I  use  the 
cipher,  because  I  understand  the  ene- 
my were  at  Hagetmau  pe^erday.^ 
That's  just  where  we  should  have 
been  on  the  same  day,  had  I  followed 
Hockey's  advice;  so  that  we  should 
have  walked  right  into  them;  and 
that,  no  doubt,  was  what  Hookey 
intended.  But  further,  by  a  letter 
from  the  Commander-in-Ciuef  to  the 
Mayor  of  Hagetmau,  dated  2l8t 
March,  we  learn  that,  on  the  16th, 
there  was  in  that  place  an  affur  of 
partisans.  It  was,  therefore,  av^ry 
eligible  neighbourhood  to  which  our 
two  friends  wished  to  introduce  us. 

When  I  reached  headquarters  at 
Aire  with  the  convoy  and  esoort,  a 
forward  movement  of  the  troops  ap- 
peiured  to  have  already  commenced, 
firing  was  heard  at  hand;  and  the 
operation  was  attended  with  rather 
more  noise  than  those  in  which  we 
were  engaged  the  day  before.  A 
great  army  advancing  upon  the  ene- 
my, like  the  chariot  of  Jove,  cannot 
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moye  withont  Uumder.  I  know  not 
liow  far  the  arrival  of  the  treasure 
which  we  brought  irp  contribnted  to 
this  movement.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I 
find  oar  Commander-in-Chief  writing 
to  Sir  J.  Hope,  March  18—''  I  waited 
quietly  till  all  my  means  coming  up 
were  arrived,  and  I  am  now  moving 
upon  them  in  earnest."  Ah,  Hookey ! 
you  played  great  stakes,  and  a  deep 
game,  too.    But  it  wonldn*t  do. 

The  hour  of  my  arrival,  though, 
was  signalised  by  that  event,  of  all 
others,  which  men  chronicle  as  the 
most  important  of  their  lives — an 
interview  with  a  great  man.  In  my 
case,  it  was  a  very  great  man.  To  be 
sure,  hedidn^tspeaktome.  But  what 
does  that  signify?  I  spoke  to  him. 
On  arriving  with  the  treasure  at  the 
office  of  our  own  department,  I  was 
directed  to  go  forthwith  and  report 
myself  at  the  office  of  the  Quarter- 
master-Grenend.  I  went,  and  found 
it  in  a  very  humble  mansion.  On 
entering  the  passage,  found  a  door  to 
the  right,  where  I  was  desired  to  go 
in.  Saw  a  long  table  by  the  window, 
with  two  or  three  officers  writing. 
Before  the  fire  stood  another.  He 
was  drenched  with  rain;  all  in  a 
steam,  like  a  hot  potato;  lost  in 
thought ;  looked  awful ;  a  midcUe-aged 
and  remarkably  well-built  man,  with 
a  striking— nay,  more  than  striking— 
with  a  particular  expression  of  coun- 
tenance ;  such  a  ftce  as  I  had  never 
seen  before;  a  very  keen  eye — the 
«agle*s,  that  can  look  at  the  sun,  would 
have  quailed  before  his ;  and  oh,  what 
a  beak  1  I  felt  rather  at  a  loss.  No 
one  did  me  the  honour  to  notice  my 
€ntr4e.  No  one  took  any  notice ;  no 
one  youchsafed  me  a  look  I  I  stood, 
for  a  moment,  in  silence.  As  all  the 
others  were  hard  at  work,  and  one  was 
doing  nothing,  I  of  course  concluded 
that  he  was  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment ;  and,  with  crude  atrocity,  ad- 
dressed him — though  with  a  queer 
kind  of  feeling,  which  I  myself  didn't 
exactly  understand — ^^  Are  you  the 
Quartermaster-General,  sir?" 

No  reply  on  his  part— no  look,  no 
movement  of  the  head,  no  change  of 
countenance  I  He  merely  raised  his 
arm,  and- pointed  to  the  table.  By 
that  act  alone  he  indicated  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  spoken  to ;  and  had  he, 
the  next  moment,  been  called  upon  to 


describe  the  speaker,  why,  I  firmly 
believe  he  conldnH  have  done  it.  I 
then  turned  towards  the  table.  One 
of  the  writers  rose  firom  his  seat  in 
silence,  walked  me  out  into  the  pas- 
sage, made  an  inquiry  or  two,  and 
walked  in  again. 

The  next  day  I  was  once  more  on 
the  march,  riding  side  by  side  with  a 
brother  clerk.  ^*  There  he  is  t"  said 
he.  I  now  beheld,  on  horseback— a 
regular  t^ntaur,  part  of  his  horse — 
that  same  distinguished  individual 
whom,  the  day  before,  I  had  so  un- 
ceremoniously addressed,  as  he  stood 
reeking  before  the  fire,  while  great 
guns  were  banging  right  and  left,  the 
troops  advancing,  and  he  at  the  best 
of  all  possible  points  to  direct  and  con- 
trol the  vast  machinery  that  he  had 
set  in  motion. 

Life  at  headquarters  proved  to  be 
much  what  I  had  anticipated.  In 
attending  the  movements  of  the  army, 
we  officials  had  sometimes  very  little 
work ;  sometimes,  especially  when  the 
troops  remained  a  few  days  stationar>% 
a  great  deal.  While  they  moved  from 
day  to  day,  we  seldom  had  much  to 
do  but  to  follow  them,  and  make  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  we  could  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  march.  The 
military  movements  from  Aire  to 
Toulouse  were  curious.  From  Aire 
we  went  right  down  to  the  south,  as 
far  as  Tarbes  and  Vic  Bigorre— a 
course  which  almost  brought  us  back 
again  to  the  Spanish  frontier  and  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees ;  then  up  agahi 
to  the  Graronne  and  Toulouse.  A 
sulor  would  have  called  it  tacking. 
Of  course,  one  could  not  follow  even 
an  advancing  and  victorious  army 
without  undergoing  some  hardships. 
On  one  occasion,  alter  much  previous 
fatigue,  in  passing  a  wild  and  moun- 
tainous district,  we  were  suddenly 
overtaken  by  a  snow-storm.  While 
nodding  on  Sancho's  back  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  I  was  caked  on  the  left, 
from  head  to  foot,  with  snow,  which 
first  began  to  melt  with  the  warmth 
of  the  body,  then  firoze  hard  with  the 
keenness  of  the  wind.  The  next 
moment  the  sun  biased  forth,  to  the 
right,  with  scorching  heat.  Thus 
roasted  on  one  side,  and  frozen  on  the 
other,  I  dozed  and  nodded  on,  with 
just  sufficient  consciousness  to  form 
virtuous  resolutions  of  knocking  off 
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the  snow,  but  without  efficient  eaetgy 
to  cany  them  into  efieot  Afterifui, 
though,  a  cmlian  following  tiie  army, 
snpplied  pretty  regularly  with  rations 
for  himself  pony,  and  serrant — toler- 
My  sure,  too,  of  a  good  billet  at  ni^bt, 
and  generally  provided  with  a  few 
dollars,  eaaily  oonvertible  into  francs 
— has  no  business  to  talk  of  hardships. 
The  real  hardships  of  a  campaign  nU 
en  the  marddng  oflleera  and  privates. 
What  they  endure  is  past  ooncqitioB. 
Ging^aat  and  I  were  much  together, 
and  carried  out  our  plan  of  campaign- 
ing in  company  as  far  as  drcnm- 
stanees  would  idlow.  Atbeadqoarters, 
also,  I  fdl  in  again  with  my  old 
acquaintance  and  rallow-voyager,  Mr 
Ck>mmissary  Capsicum,  who  gloried 
in  giving  good  dinners.  He  was  never 
better  pleased  than  when  I  accepted 
his  invitations,  but  always  gave  me 
a  good  blowing-up  if  I  dined  with 
Gingham  in  pr^renoe. 

Amongst  all  my  remimsooices  of 
campaigning,  none  are  mcoe  vividly 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  than  the 
renmdsoenoe  of  a  campaigning  iqupe* 
tite,  which  I  am  p^suaded  is  alto- 
gether extraordinary,  and  a  tiling  per 
se.  Did  you  ever  visit  Cintra?  Now 
there^s  the  Cintra  i^>petite,  and  a 
very  good  ooe  it  is,  too.  This,  al9i>, 
has  its  distinguishing  feature — name- 
ly, that  on  the  one  hand,  while  you 
are  riding  about  (or,  if  a  sensible 
person,  going  on  foot,  exploring, 
climbing,  scrambling)  amongst  roeks, 
and  peaks,  and  spl^idid  scenery,  the 
pleasing  idea  of  the  dinner  tiiat  will 
be  ready  for  yon,  on  returning  to  your 
hotel,  blends  itself,  by  a  gentle  amal- 
gamation, with  every  discovery,  with 
every  prospect;  wad  iHiile,  on  ike 
other  hand,  the  said  dinner  is  actoaily 
on  the  table  before  you,  and  under 
discussion,  the  splendid  scenes  yon 
have  been  witnesnng,  like  dissolving 
views,  pass  in  procewion  before  your 
mind.  Thus  your  dinners  are  romaa- 
tie,  whHe  your  ramMes  are  appetis- 
ing. 

Then,  uguuit  there's  the  nautical 
appetite,  which  comes  on  you  like  a 
giant,  when  you  have  mastered  the 
gnalins  of  the  first  few  dajrs  at  sea. 
The  nautical  i^ipetite,  also,  has  its 
peculiar  feature,  which  is  this— that 
the  intervals  of  time  between  one 
meal  and  another  appear  so  awftdly 


low.    That's  beeauM  yott>e  Bothiiig 
to  00.    But^ 

The  carapaignhig  appetite,  I  say, 
differing  from  both  these,  has  also  ha 
characteristic  proper  to  itself— iiane- 
]y,  that  there  never  Is  a  moment 
when  you  are  miprepared  to  oat ;  tka 
instant  you  have  done,  ycm  are  mdy 
to  begfai  again.  You  sk  down,  at 
headquarters,  to  a  breaktet  where 
the  table  groans  with  vmrkms  ssd 
abundant  provender— tea,  coflbe,  cho- 
eolate,  bread,  eggs,  cold  meat,  ham, 
tongue,  sausages  sublimed  with  gariio, 
eBormous  rashers  of  baoon,  bee&teaks^ 
not  to  name  knick-knackeries  innu- 
mend)le,  and  somethiBg  short  as  a 
calker.  You  do  ample  Justice— oh, 
baveuH  you  made  a  famous  breakfhstt 
and  in  half-an-hour  you  are  ready 
fin-  another  1  If^  having  stowed  away 
breakfast  for  two,  you  happen  to  pc^ 
in  upon  a  friend  who  is  taking  his, 
yon  jom  him  ss  a  matter  of  course. 
And,  my  dear  madam,  what  makes  it 
so  peculiar  inmy  caseis,  I  was  always 
such  a  very  small  eater.  The  only 
exception  to  this  perpetuity  of  a  cam- 
paigning appetite,  is  when  something 
extraordinary  is  going  on  in  front — m 
battle,  or  what  looks  just  like  it,  a 
flkirmiflh.  Thai,  for  a  while,  yoa 
foilget  that  you  are  hungry.  The 
stomach  is  still  equally  hi  a  state  of 
preparation  to  receive  and  digest 
food.  But,  for  the  nonce,  you  iga&n 
the  fact;  the  wdfKes  dormant  Ofat 
how  savage  he  wakes  i^  tiiough, 
wlien  the  fighting  is  over,  and  you  all 
at  once  remember  that  you  haven^ 
dhied.  In  short,  witii  plenty  always 
at  command,  witii  no  real  want  us- 
supplied,  I  never  suffered  so  rnvdi 
from  hunger  ss  when  campaigning, 
and  I  never  ate  so  often,  x  our  on^r 
plan  is  this :  Whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  take  m  mdf. 
Breakfost,  ss  if  you  had  no  prospeet 
of  a  dinner;  dkle,  as  if  you  had  sot 
breakfasted. 

Generally,  then,  at  headquarters,  I 
fared  as  Gingham  teed ;  and  to  dvy 
that  is  to  say  enough.  But  it  was  sot 
always  so.  His  engagements,  or  my 
duties,  sometimes  made  a  separation; 
and  then  I  learned  my  loss.  Onoe, 
when  I  was  so  circumstanced,  my 
servant  csme  home  with  disconso- 
late looks  and  a  melancholy  report  r 
'^  To-day,  no  beefy,  senhor.'*   At  thai 
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moment,  I  eonld  bsye  eit«D)Da7glof«B  I 
Went  with  him  myself;  was  politely 
received  by  a  gentlemas  in  a  bhre 
apron  with  a  steel  danf^g  in  firont. 
^'  What,  DO  beef  to-day?" 
•'Oh  yea,  biBSB  your  heart  Ptenty, 

'*WeB,  here's  Hbt  order.  Let^i 
have  some,  then.    Where  if  it  ?  " 

'•Thereitis,  alr.» 

'*  DoB*t  see  any.    Where?" 

^Why,  k's  te  that  *^re  pen,  sir. 
Only  yon  jest  look  in  tiuongh  the 
gateway.  Wherry  ind  beastoses,  I 
calls  'em.  In  two  honrswv  shall  be- 
gin to  kO.** 

He  pointed  to  a  large  stone  en- 
dosnre,  in  whidi  stood  a  ciptiYe  herd 
of  homed  cattle.  An  anxions  bidleck 
rested  his  chin  npon  the  wall,  and, 
breathhig  a  mis^  sigh,  with  mebm- 
dioly  eomtenaaee  looked  ftiU  in  mine  1 

At  another  time  I  had  been  riding 
on  in  firont,  and  was  coming  heme  ai 
a  rambling  paee  throngh  lanes  and 
by-paths,  when  snddenly  tiiewolf  re- 
turned — ^I  was  appaUingly  hnngry — 
mast  eat  or  fldnt.  Contriyed  to  ride 
onto  alone  cottage— tapped  at  the 
door.  It  was  opened  by  a  very  re- 
_  'et-loeking  man ;  old  gen- 
I  onglit  to  say,  for  snch  he 
both  in  aspect  and  manners. 
His  ^aib,  faideed,  was  ksmely;  bat 
his  air  was  saperior.  Us  address 
manly  and  simple  with  a  eertaia  &ijsb, 
and  his  carriage  perloctly  upiight. 
He  comteonsly  invited  me  to  enter; 
^  door  led  at  ence  into  a  large  room, 
iHridi  was  in  fhct  ^he  whole  grocBKl- 
floor  of  the  oottj^^e.  A  Httle  pnfi- 
minaiy  chat  saiSced  to  inlbrm  him 
what  I  waB,nnd  me  what  he  was— 
namefy,  an  old  soldier,  who  had  got 
his  ^Bscharae,  and  was  lying  hi  re- 
tirement. JNb  one  came  to  attend  on 
Mm ;  a  regrfar  old  campaigner,  he  did 
fbr  himsdf.  I  soon  came  to  tiie 
point— was  in  a  state  of  inanition— 
would  pay  with  alacrity  fer  anythfaia 
eatable,  even  bread.  ^No,  no,"  said 
he,  ''wait  a  while,  tmm  ei^mt,  I 
shaQ  soon  have  the  pleasare  or  settfaiff 
before  yon  a  soperti  repast.  It  wiS 
fiyersify  ray  existenee !  Ah  f  I  rtiall 
experience  an  emotion  t"  He  imme- 
diately nnhooked  fi^m  the  wall  an 
dd  iron  frying-pan,  as  blade  inside 
as  out — the  only  cooking  ntensil  that 
graced  his  menage ;  pomed  in  water. 


and  set  it  on  tiie  fire  to  Conner.  He 
then  ftookdownfiN»n  the  shelf  a  large 
brown  bowl,  and  broi^^t  ont  from 
under  the  table  a  goodly  loaf  of 
coarse  but  excellent  oread,  part  of 
which  he  cut  into  the  boid,  and 
quinlded  witii  a  little  sah.  Then, 
walking  out  into  his  garden,  he  pulled 
a  leek,  and  collected  two  or  three 
kinds  of  herbs,  aU  which  he  added  to 
the  water,  witii  something  that  re- 
semUed  the  fat  of  bacon,  though  not 
so  solid.  When  all  was  scalding  hot, 
he  doused  it  into  the  baud  npon  the 
bread,  then  handed  me  a  pewter 
spoon,  and  begged  me  to  use  no  cere- 
mony. Hunger  is  indeed  the  best 
sauce ;  and,  homely  ns  was  the  faro, 
I  never  made  a  heartier  meal. 

Somewhat  recruited  te  streagth,  I 
rase  to  take  leave,  having  fint  re- 
quested my  brave  old  ratertainer  to 
accept  payment,  iHiich  he  declared 
hnpossible.  However,  I  had  now 
been  long  enough  on  Gallic  ground  to 
wnderetand  t^  idioMj  so  laid  my 
''legal  tendo*''  en tibe  table,  and  said 
fhreweH,  with  many  thanks.  He 
totded  with  me  to  the  door;  then^ 
saddoBly  slopped  me,  and  boked 
eamesdy  in  my  face,  as  if  he  had 
something  very  partfcidar  to  oommn- 
nleate.  What  was  he  gdng  to  say  ? 
He  begged  to  assnre  me  I  had  laid 
him  under  an  ininite  obligation. 
Agmn  he  arrested  my  progress,  with 
the  door  in  his  hand.  Hopedl  would 
honour  his  menage  with  a  seooad 
visit.  Admired  the  brave  Eag^ish^ 
and  lamented  that  he  had  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  profes- 
sionally. '^  i^itf-dlre  encore  I  Mme 
hehs!  nomeeommeeleef—ir'  Hailed 
me  a  third  time  outside.  "  His  cot- 
tage was  mine,  with  all  that  it  con- 
tained." Ho  had  mardted  threngh 
half  Burope,  and  was  a  dmple- 
hearted,  civil,  old  Frenchman. 

There  was  one  dremastaneet 
though,  not  a  little  to  the  advantage 
of  those  who  dined  widi  Gingham  er 
Capsicum ;  and  this  was,  timt  there 
arose  betweoi  these  two  worthies  an 
amicable  rivahy  on  t^  very  atfair  of 
giving  ^ners.  The  conteirt,  in  ihct, 
had  its  origin  a  year  before,  on  our 
voyage  fhm  Fahnouth  to  Lisbon^ 
when  Caf«icum  brewed  a  bowl  of 
punch,  and  Ghigham  brewed  a  better. 
Capsicum  oould  not  brook  tiie  idea 
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that  any  man  should  brew  punch,  or 
give  dinners,  equal  to  his.  The  style 
of  the  two  entertainers  was  different. 
Capsicum's  dinners  were  more  pro- 
fuse, Gingham's  more  recherches. 
Gingham,  in  fact,  had  all  the  appli- 
ances of  the  table  in  greater  perfection. 
He  had  plate  enougn  for  a  handsome 
dinner — mind,  I  don't  mean  to  say  a 
state  dinner — of  eight  or  ten.  His 
whole  dinner-service,  too,  was  hand- 
some»  elegant;  wines,  the  choicest 
that  money  could  command ;  all  the 
little  etceteras  excellent^coffee,  for 
instance;  such  coffee  as  you  could 
not  get  elsewhere  in  France,  where 
they  are  too  apt  to  make  a  mess  of  it. 
I  don't  think  much  of  French  coffee, 
except  such  as  you  get  here  and  there 
at  private  houses.  Gingham's  coffee 
was  a  pure,  genial,  high-flavoured 
decoction.  Ah  I  you  tasted  the  berry. 
As  summer  came  on,  Gingham  in- 
tended ices.  And  good  fish,  tiU  we 
arrived  at  Bordeaux,  being  next  to 
unattainable,  he  had  organued  a  plan 
for  procuring  salmon  in  ice  m>m 
England.  Capsicum,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  resources  which  Gingham 
had  not.  He  could  always  command 
the  best  cut  of  the  best  commissariat 
beef;  and  this  advantage  told  with 
stunning  effect  when  he  gave  a  spread. 
He  had  other  advantages  in  foraging, 
and  he  knew  how  to  turn  them  to 
account.  In  short,  the  characteristic 
of  his  dinners  was  abundance ;  and, 
with  the  guests  who  partook  of  them 
on  actual  service,  this  would  generally 
secure  the  preference. 

Manv  dinners  might  I  describe — 
and,  oh!  describe  con  amort — both 
Capsicum's  and  Gingham's.  But  I 
select  one  in  particmar,  which  was 
signalised  by  a  hoax.  J  abstain 
irom  entering  into  the  general  subject 
of  hoaxes,  as  hoaxes  were  practised 
at  headquarters.  He  that  would  do 
justice  to  it  must  also  treat  of  shaves. 
Let  us  confine  ourselves,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  a  particular  branch  of  the 
subject— namely,  the  dinner  hoax. 
The  dinner  hoax  was  twofold.  Was  it 
a  time  of  scardty,  when  ration  beef 
was  all  that  comd  be  got  ?  Then  the 
hoax  was,  to  create  a  persuasion  in 
the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  hoaxee 
that  something  else  was  coming. 
''Major,  a  little  more  homUUV 
*'No,  I  thank  you.    I'm  keeping  a 
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corner  for  the  turkey."  Hoaxee  hears 
that.  He  also  will  keep  a  comer 
for  the  turkey — plays  with  the  beef. 
Next  enirde  is — the  cheese !  Was  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  season  of  abun- 
dance? Then  the  hoax,  equally  un- 
feeling, assumed  an  opposite  charac- 
ter. ''Sorry,  gentlemen,  we're  so 
badly  off  now,"  says  the  host,  with  a 
wink  seen  by  all  at  table,  hoaxee 
excepted ;  "  hope  you'll  contrive,  for 
once,  to  make  a  dinner  on  soldier's 
£ure."  Hoaxee  pitches  into  the  betf 
— stows  away  a  double  ration — is 
pressed  and  helped,  pressed  and 
helped,  till  he  positively  declines  an- 
other mouthful — then  enter  the  roast 
pig.  Unhappy  hoaxee  I  He  has 
dined! 

The  object  of  the  hoax  at  Capsi- 
cum's was  an  individual  of  a  parti- 
cular dass.  You  must  know,  the 
home  authorities  had  got  a  notion, 
that,  amongst  the  departments  at- 
tached to  the  Peninsular  army,  abuses 
of  all  kinds  were  rife,  and  required  to 
be  looked  after.  For  this  purpose, 
they  occasionally  sent  out  some  intel- 
ligent individual,  whose  business  was 
to  see  and  report.  Sometimes  he 
came  for  the  avowed  purpose.  It 
was  to  a  talented  character  of  this 
kind  that  the  greatest  man  amount 
us — who  was  as  good  at  a  joke  as  he 
was  at  polishing  the  French— f^ve 
the  name  of  "Argus."  Sometimes 
the  individual's  object  was  merely  sus- 
pected ;  partly  betrayed,  perhaps,  by 
his  own  homebred  simplidty,  which 
was  no  proof  against  tue  penetration 
of  old  campaigners.  In  either  case, 
as  will  easily  be  understood,  such  a 
person  was  no  favourite,  and  was 
deemed  a  &ur  subject  for  a  hoax. 

I  was  walking  down  a  lane  towards 
Capsicum's  quarters,  when  I  was 
overtaken  by  a  gentleman  on  horse- 
back,  who  was  evidently  a  firesh  arri- 
val firom  England.  Everything  about 
him  looked  new,  a  regular  London 
outfit.  Tou'd  have  said  he  came 
dhrect  from  Piccadilly  in  a  bandbox. 
His  manner,  moreover,  announced 
him  to  be  somebody ;  he  was  evi- 
dently a  very  great  man.  "Pray, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  can  you  inform  me  the 
way  to  Mr  Capsicum's  ?" 

"I  am  going  that  way  myself,  sir. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  show  you  the 
road,  as  it  has  one  or  two  turnings." 
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*^Mnch  obleeged,  sir.  I  am  going 
there  by  invitation  to  dinner." 

"So  am  I,  sir." 

"  Understand  his  dinners  are  capi- 
tal, sir,"  said  the  newly-arrived, 
somewhat  softening. 

"  Few  eqnal  to  them  at  headquar- 
ters, sir.  He  is  very  great  in  that 
line ;  takes  a  pleasure  in  it." 

"  Really,  sir,  Vm  not  sorry  to  hear 
it,"  said  he,  still  more  mollified;  "  for, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  Tm  not  yet 
quite  at  home  here ;  no  more  is  my 
servant.  IVe  been  forced  to  rough 
it ;  and  have  sometimes  come  off  with 
short  commons." 

Other  conversation  followed,  and 
led  to  the  mention  of  my  own  official 
rank,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a 
departmental  derk.  A  great  change 
took  place  when  the  ^nUeman  heara 
this.  He  became  dienified,  absent, 
and  monosyllabic  When  we  arrived 
at  Capsicum's,  as  there  was  no  one  iu 
attendance,  I  thought  it  devolved  on 
me  to  perform  the  rites  of  hospitality, 
and  stepped  up  to  take  charge  of  his 
horse.  He  handed  me  the  bndle,  and 
walked  at  once  into  the  house,  with- 
out waiting  to  look,  or  say,  "Much 
obleeged  to  you." 

The  guests,  including  Pledget, 
Gingham,  the  new  comer,  and  myself, 
amounted  to  seven.  I  saw  at  once 
that  the  recent  arrival  was  not  very 
affectionately  viewed  by  Capicum, 
who  betrayed  his  feelings  by  his  man- 
ner. This,  amongst  his  particulars, 
was  off-hand,  easy,  and  jocular.  But 
towards  his  newly  arrived  guest,  he 
was  all  courtesy  and  high  etiquette. 
In  fact,  that  gentleman  came  out  pro- 
fessedly to  serve,  but  unfortunately 
was  r^^arded  as  a  spy.  His  Christian 
name  was  William :  a  surname  was 
found  to  fit  it ;  ana,  ere  he  left  Cap- 
sicum's premises,  he  was  dubbed 
''  William  Tell."  Delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  a  dinner  such  as  he  had 
not  seen  since  he  disembarked  at 
Saatander,  with  red  face  and  red  hahr, 
large  in  form,  and  coarse-foatured,  a 
buriy,  bull-necked,  bullet-headed  man 
with  goggling  eyes,  his  air  more  con- 
fident than  genteel ;  in  manners,  labo- 
riously free  and  easy ;  ostentatiously 
dressed,  and  smiling  with  agreeable 
anticipations,  at  one  time  he  twiddled 
with  his  forefinger  an  enormous  bunch 
of  seals,  at  another  he  complacently 


boxed  his  right  fist  into  his  open  left. 
The  hands  then  amalgamated,  and 
the  punch  subsided  in  a  bland  and 
complacent  rub. 

The  cloth  was  already  laid  ^  at 
headquarters  you  must  manage  as 
you  can — in  the  room  where  the  com- 
pany met.  Mr  Barnacles  glanced  ap- 
provingly at  the  preparations.  Ever 
see  a  man's  eye  glisten,  when  yom 
told  him  of  some  generous  deed  ?  So 
glistened  the  eve  of  Bamades,  while 
it  glanced  at  the  plates,  glasses,  bot- 
tles, knives  and  forks,  spoons,  tum- 
blers, and  saltcellars,  which  in  goodly 
order  graced  Capsicum's  hospitable 
board. 

We  sat  down ;  I,  under  a  mandate 
growled  by  Capsicum,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table  as  Vice.  Proposed 
mischief  twinkled  in  the  comer  of 
Capsicum's  eye.  First,  as  a  n^atter 
of  course,  came  the  soup  and  bouUHe. 

^*Mr  Capsicum/'  said  a  brother 
commissary,  ^*  I  know  it's  not  genteel 
to  be  helped  twice  to  soup ;  but  Pll 
trouble  you  for  a  litUe  more."  This 
was  move  the  first,  in  the  game  of 
hoax. 

^^  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said 
Capsicum.  '^No  market  in  these 
country  places.  Sorry,  gentlemen^ 
there's  so  little  variety  just  now." 
The  speakers  exchanged  winks.  The 
game  was  now  fairiy  opened ;  a  hoax 
had  already  commenced,  and  Bar- 
nacles was  the  destined  victim. 

^^  Well,"  said  another  commissary, 
'^  I  can  always  make  a  good  dinner 
off  beef." 

Barnacles,  it  was  clear,  had  now 
receive  the  desired  impression.  Beef, 
he  fully  understood,  was  to  be  the 
staple  of  our  dinner ;  and  he  accor- 
dingly stowed  with  bieef.  In  fact,  he 
did  wonders ;  cleared  plate  after  plate 
of  boiled  beef.  At  length,  having 
stowed  till  he  could  stow  no  more,  he 
sat  back  in  his  chahr  pompously  and 
complacently.  A  mild  perspiration 
bedewed  his  forehead ;  and  the  damask 
of  his  cheeks  had  given  place  to  a 
rosy  sufiiislon  of  the  whole  counte- 
nance. The  fingers  of  his  two  hands 
were  interlaced  over  his  stomach, 
while  his  thumbs  stood  erect,  meeting 
hi  a  point. 

^^  Mr  Bamades,  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons.  Pray  give  me  leave  to  send 
you  a  little  more  beef." 
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it Mndi  obleeg^  sir;  not  a  morsel 
more.  Never  made  a  better  dumer 
in  my  life." 

"Sure  you  won't,  Mr  Barnacles? 
Just  a  shave  from  this  end,  with  a 
morsel  of  £iit." 

"Thank yon,sir,  kindh^— I  couldn't. 
Most  beg  you  to  excuse  me.  Much 
oUei^d.  Not  a  moisd  more."— 
Table  cleared! 

Fredk  plates!  more  knives  and 
Corks !  KW  it  was,  in  reality,  that 
the  dinner  began;  —  enormous  sir- 
lorn,  spitting  with  volcuiic  heat; 
roatBt  fi>i^  that  woidd  have  softened 
tba  hardest  heart;  elegant  hind- 
quarter  of  mutton ;  pretty  little  fillet  of 
veal;  tongue,  ham,  boiled  turkey,  &c. 

Behold,  a  new  feature  in  tiie  game  I 
Bamades  wasn^t  beat  yet.  £i  the 
attenqit  to  hoax  Bamacles,  allowance 
had  not  been  made  for  hia  gastrono- 
mic powers,  and  previous  privations. 
Never  mind.    The  snre  sport. 

"Mr  Bamades,  a  slice  of  Uie  sir- 
loin.   Upper  cut,  or  mider  ent  ?  " 

Bamadea,  at  the  sight  of  the  good 
things  be^Gtre  him,  contrary  to  all  cal- 
culation sat  up  with  renewed  vigour, 
«id  paused  ere  he  replied. 

"Why,  if  I  do  take  anything  more, 
I  think  it  must  be  a  small  slice  of 
this  mutton." 

Bamades  bdped  himsdf  .  A  small 
slice  I  Why,  if  he  didn't  cut  away 
into  the  hind  quarter,  slice  after  slice, 
till  he  had  sunk  a  regular  welL  Then 
spooned  out  the  gravy. 

"  Give  Mr  Bamades  the  currant 
jelly.  Mr  Gingham,  we  owe  that  to 
you." 

"Plenty  more  at  your  serrice, 
sir,"  said  Gingham;  "got  three  or 
four  dozen  jars.  Always  bring  some 
iHien  I  visit  Inadquarters.  Got  it  iu 
Beridey  Square." 

Bamades  now  sets  to  again,  fresh 
as  when  he  began.  What  powers  I 
what  capadtyl  what  deglutition  1 
In  fsct,  it  was  not  only  ^  stomach 
of  Bamacies  that  needed  fiUfaig.  And 
tiiat's  why  yon  see  carnivorous  cada- 
verous men  perform  such  extraordi- 
aaiy  feats  with  knife  and  fbrk..  Not 
thdr  stemadi  merely,  their  syotem  is 
hnngrv.  So  itwas  no wwitb  Bamades; 
and  his  meal  was  on  a  commensnimte 
scale.  He  was  redresKBg  the  balance 
of  hk  ceoatittttion  —  compenaalang 
previous  inanition.     When  a  man, 


accustomed  to  foil  feeding,  has  been  m 
few  days  without  it,  it  isn*t  the  bmco 
filling  of  his  stomach  that  will  aatisfj 
his  i^^etite. 

(ringham  ciught  the  eye  of  one  of 
the  guests— slightly  raised  hifl  gJiMW 
bowed. 

"  Oh  yaoe,"  relied  a  squeaking 
voice;  "now  si^  I  trink  yon  go 
t'heU!" 

I  started.  When,  wheo,  had  I 
heard  that  voice  be&ce?  My  eye, 
fer  the  first  time,  took  a  paitienlar 
view  of  the  speaker.  He  was  a  di- 
mjontive  persoaage,  kia  coBplexi<ai  a 
sodden  white,  with  unwholesome 
paitches  of  red ;  Ibreiiead  enormous 
and  mis-diapen;  bnmpa  promineBt 
and  misphtoed ;  large  spectades,  no 
eyes  \  upper  pul  of  naae  waDtisg,  a 
notck  where  there  aho«ld  ka?e  bem  a 
bridge;  Lmw  limb  of  aoae  braad  and 
sontot,  aa^if  sqnashed  dofwn  beiitfcea 
two  pnflFjr'^cheekB,  i^uch  bagged  on 
each  side;  betweennoae  and  month  a 
space  incrediUe;  in  feet,  a  huge 
vpper  Up  was  the  most  prominent 
feature  <tf  thefece;  formaataches,  a 
few  detached  and  very  eoacae  black 
bristles,  pointing  omxMdte  ways  like  a 
cat's  whiskers— each  partlcnlar  taristie 
standing  al<me,  and  individaally  db- 
cemU>le  from  its  insertion  to  its  ex- 
tremity ;  mouth,  long  uid  straoos ; 
lips,  vidoosly  twisted  ont;  dun, 
emaciated.  Again  he  qrake,  a» 
Cringham  drank  to  him:  "You go 
t'heU!"  Where  ccndU I  have heaid 
that  voioB?  Why,  wasn't  it  at  the 
ferry,  among  the  Frenchmea  that 
opposed  omr  passage?  No,  no,  that 
can't  be;  it's  impossiMe.  — "  Who's 
thi^? "  I  whisptfed Gmgham. 

"Amanof  science, sur;  aBassiatt 
-—Mr  Wowaki,  an  ardent  botaidfit. 
Wished  to  examine  ^  flora  of  the 
Sonth  of  France;  broigfat  out  letters 
of  recommendation;  jomed  the  army, 
and  follows  its  movements.  Youll 
Hke  his  acquaintance  vastly."  Then 
louder— "Mr  Wowski,  my  fiMid, 
Mr  Y — ;  yonr  junior,  but  a  pramising 
naturalist.  Hope  at  an  early  day 
yoa'U  meet  him  to  dinner  at  my 
quarters." 

"Mr  Bamades,  shall  I  have  the 
l^eaamre? — some  tarkey,  air?  " 

By  this  time  Mr  Bamades  seemed 
again  to  feel  that  he  had  dned. 

"The  feast  poadUe  shave," 
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Mr  Barnacles.  "  I  really  haye  made 
a  most  capital  dinner." 

I  helped  bim  to  a  good  plateful, 
which  he  cleared  ofiP.— All  remoyed. 

Next  followed  a  few  made  diaheSf 
light  articles ;  and  one  real  delicacy, 
which  was  fiiBt  introduced  to  our  ac- 
qaaintaace  by  Gingham*  This  wis 
BA  ether  than  a  kid,  baked  whole.  I 
take  the  liberty,  my  dear  sir,  of  very 
particolaily  and  pointedly  calling  yov 
attentioB  to  the  dish  in  question.  I 
have,  on  previous  occasions,  ventured 
to  offar  gastronomic  hints.  But  a 
kid  thus  dressed  is  a  real  delicacy, 
worthy  of  a  idace  on  any  table. 
N.3.— If  yom  bake,  enr^op  in  paste. 
Should  you  prefer  roasting,  cover  wUb 
fapar.  Let  the  roasting  be  yentfe, 
not  compktt.  Of  course  yon  don't 
atietch  out  the  kgs.  Double  them 
op,  and  skewer  to  the  sides.  For 
sauce,  chop  up  the  plnck.  Sauce 
should  be  piquant,  with  lots  of  cay- 
enne, subacid.  Or  stake  a  a^acate 
dish,  with  the  ^katk.  and  heart. 

Pensive  remt  was  minted,  in  tiie 
fiice  ofBamadeSfWith  intense  curioeity, 
while  he  viewed  this  novd  su/r^e,  as 
it  made  its  appearance  in  a  case  of 
dough.  Capsicum  aakedno  question ; 
sent  him  a  plateful;  a  great  part 
of  which  he  was  jbrced  te  send  away. 
It  was  dear  Mr  Bamades  was  now 
beat  to  a  stmidstilL 

The  dish,  though,  was  rather  rich  ; 
and  what  he  had  eaten  took  effect. 
His  countenance  changed.  Suddenly 
he  became  pallid,  with  an  effort  to 
look  dtgagL  This  lasted  about  a 
minute,  in  which  time  he  swiJlowed 
two  successive  bumpers  of  madehra. 
The  dose  so  ixt  kept  him  right,  that 
Bamades  didn't  leave  the  taMe :  but 
he  was  evidentiy  hon  dk  combat, 

Mr  B.  being  now  brought  to  a 
standatiH,  the/oAe  was  so  far  success- 
ful. Tet  was  not  the  hoax  complete, 
unless  there  appeared  something  on 
table  that  he  liked,  and  yet  s(»nething 
of  which  he  could  not  psftake. 

The  sweets  now  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  were  viewed  by  Mr  Bar- 
nades  with  hidifferenee.  But  when 
the  table  was  wdlnigh  covered,  and 
remained   fbr  only   a  i^ngle 


Enter  a  splendid  plum-pudding— 
yt8^  a  regular  English  plum-puddmff 
~its  summit  hoary  with  pounded 
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sugar,  its  sides  distUUng  brandy 
sauce. 

The  eyes  of  Barnacles  lit  up  again 
— sparkled.  He  was  alive  in  a  mo- 
ment. Once  mcve  his  fist  went  bang 
into  his  hand ;  once  more  his  hands 
en^nraeed  and  rubbed,  as  in  mutual 
congratulation.  Forgetting  all  his 
previous  performances,  he  accepted  a 
substantial  slice  of  the  plum-pudding. 
Alas !  he  had  kept  no  comer  I 

^  You  don't  seem,"  said  Capsicum, 
(« to  Uke  yo«r  puddmg,  lur  Bar- 
nades." 

««  Oh  veal  Oh  yes!"  said  Bar- 
nades,  with  emotion.  ** Indeedl  do, 
sir.  It's  whAt  I  never,  never  expected 
to  see  again  tOl  my  retnm— till  my 
return  to   the  Bntish    iMtropdis. 

But" It  ended  in  a  watering-pot 

sceio^a  roffular  boo-hoo.  He  put 
his  handkerddef  to  his  fiKe.  it  was 
too  mudi  ibr  his  fiedings.  Plum- 
pudding  beibre  him  as  good  as  could 
be  got  in  London,  and  he  not  abk 
to  eat  a  moul^fhll  The  poor  man 
cried. 

He  made  iq)  after  dinner,  though, 
by  eopions  potations.  Alter  coffee, 
sat  down  to  a  rubber.  One  of  the 
piu^  proposed  guinea  points.  But 
Capsicum  saw  how  mattersstood  with 
Banades,  mid  wouldn't  stand  it 
''  No>  no,  genti^nen,"  said  he;  ''no 
stakes;  no  stakes."  In  the  course  of 
theeveningMr  Bamades  disappeared. 
Alarmed  by  Ms  pndonged  absence, 
Ci^psicnm  Kot  a  servant,  who  came 
back  with  the  report  that  he  was  not 
venr  well.  He  returned — ^took  a 
s^  glass  of  whisky-punch — ^againdis  - 
appmied.  I,  by  Capdcum*s  reonest, 
went  this  time  in  seardi.  Found  him 
at  lexigth  in  the  stable.  He  was  tnr- 
ii^^  to  saddle  his  horse  ;^couldn't.  He 
wanted  to  steal  away.  I  reported  to 
Capdcum,whoatoncededded.  ''Mr 
Bamades  must  not  go  home  to-night. 
We  most  find  him  a  shake-down  on 
the  premises."  In  one  way  only 
could  this  arrangement  be  effioctcd. 
Mr  Wowdd  consented  to  tum  out, 
and  accompanied  me  to  my  billet. 

Amidst  the  din  of  war  and  the  mo- 
notony of  headquarters  society,  I  was 
reaDy  glad  to  meet  with  a  naturalist 
and  man  of  sdence,  and  cultivated 
the  acquakttance  of  Mr  Wowski 
accordingly.  When,  however,  I  came 
to  try  him,  he  appeared  to  know  about 
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MS  much  of  botany  ad  I  did  myself. 
Neither,  I  remarked,  in  search  of  spe- 
cimens, did  he  visit  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  and  likely  places.  He  gene- 
rally sooffhtthosepolnts,  inpreference, 
where  ue  troops  were  moving  in 
masses ;  and  apparently  looked  mach 
more  sharply  after  the  movements  of 
the  army  than  after  bnlbs.  Once, 
when  we  had  halted  at  a  village, 
which  stood  in  a  wide-spread  pUum, 
he  invited  me  to  ascend  the  turret  of 
the  church.  Wo  reached  the  summit 
just  in  time  to  behold  a  comical  spec- 
tacle. From  the  church  top  we  looked 
down  vertically  on  the  Phee^  or  open 
area  of  the  village,  which  was  full,  at 
the  moment,  of  soldiers—British, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish ;  muleteers, 
camp-followers — men,  women,  chil- 
dren— a  motley  multitude.  Just  at 
that  moment  a  fbllow  rushed  into  the 
midst,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
and  bearing  something  aloft  in  his  two 
hands.  It  was  a  bullock^s  bladder. 
The  multitude  gathered  round  him, 
eaffer  for  a  promiscuous  game  of  foot- 
ball, which  he  soon  commenced  by  a 
kick  that  sent  the  bladder  sky-high. 
Football,  probablv,  you  have  seen 
played,  or  have  played  at.  But  did 
YOU  ever  see  it  played  by  four  or  Ave 
hundred  persons  at  once,  of  four  or 
five  different  nations,  and  you  looking 
right  down  upon  themfi^m  the  top  of 
a  church  ?  Each  was  eager  to  get  a 
kick  at  the  bladder ;  but  a  far  greater 
number  than  succeeded  got  kicks  on 
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their  shins.  It  was  a  stormy  sea  of 
heads.  The  shout  came  up  to  us.  No 
one  was  more  conspicuous  in  the 
throng  than  my  Spanish  Capataz, 
whose  activity  was  equal  to  his  bulk. 
Being  stumpy  as  well  as  stout,  he  cut 
a  droU  figure  viewed  from  above,  a8» 
with  sprawling  arms  and  legs,  he 
fiung  himself  forward  with  a  flying 
leap,  and  a  kick  that,  if  it  missed  the 
bladder,  was  seldom  expended  on  the 
air.  At  length  the  bladder  was  driven 
down  a  street ;  the  rush  followed  it, 
shouting ;  the  market-place  again  be- 
came quiet ;  and  I  tunied  to  address 
Mr  Wowskiy  who,  like  myself,  I  sup- 
posed, had  been  engaged  in  surveying 
the  tumultuous  scene  beneath.  Not 
he.  Ensconced  behind  the  parapet, 
where  no  one  could  see  him  m>m  be- 
low, he  was  quietly  looking  in  ad- 
vance with  a  pocket-telescope,  as  if 
surveying  the  movements  of  the 
troops.  On  my  approach  he  started, 
slapped  together  the  jomts  of  his  glass, 
and  hastily  restored  it  to  his  p<Mket, 
where,  till  that  moment,  I  never  knew 
he  carried  one. 

MrWowski,  highly  recommended 
by  letters,  reoeiv^  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  To  Gingham  he  brought 
a  letter  (rom  Warsaw.  For  mv  own 
part,  I  saw  reason  to  doubt  whether 
he  was  really  what  he  professed  him- 
self. Two  or  three  things  about  him 
struck  me  as  strange:  and,  when  he 
spoke,  never  could  I  forget  the  voice 
at  the  river.* 


*  Haring  described  in  this  Chapter  a  dish  introdnced  to  our  aequaintanee  by 
Gingham,  I  must  here,  thongh  with  an  apology  for  discossing  a  matter  of  each  im- 
portance in  a  note,  beg  leare  to  mention  another  dish,  which  I  also  partook  of  at 
Gingham's  table  while  redding  at  Bordeaux  in  the  subsequent  Autumn,  a  period  not 
included  in  the  present  narratire.  I  believe  the  dish  is  French  ;  a  boiled  turbot, 
cold,  with  Jelly  sauce.  I  mention  it  with  a  degree  of  hesitation,  because  it  is  not 
exactly  a  dish  for  our  climate,  nor  would  it  harmonise  with  the  genend  character  of 
an  English  **  spread."  The  turbot,  when  boiled,  should  be  kept  in  the  coolest  place 
you  hare  got,  till  brought  to  table.  So  should  the  Jelly.  It  is  a  dish  for  a  bond  fide 
warm  climate,  and  should  come  to  table  bond  fide  cold. 

The  same  entrie  was  part  of  a  most  splendid  dinner  giren  in  one  of  the  seaports  of 
southern  Europe,  by  some  French  to  some  British  naral  olfloers.  This  was  at  a 
mora  recent  period,— my  informant,  the  Rey.  W.  G,  Tucker,  Chaplain  of  the  Royal 
Nafy,  who  was  one  of  the  guests  on  the  occasion,  and  whose  approval  may  be  safely 
deemed  deflnitiye,  in  all  matters  of  taste.  In  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties, 
my  Rer.  friend  is  equally  distinguished  ;  and  should  the  authorities  think  fit  to 
appoint  a  nautical  Bishop — that  priwie  desideratum  in  the  serrice— he  is  their  man. 
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CHAPTEB  XTIIT. 


Mr  Wowski,  dnring  hia  short  so* 
jonm  at  headquarters,  wu  one  day 
placed  in  an  awkward  position.  In 
the  sonth  of  France,  we  often  met 
with  large  fierce  dogs,  which  in 
country  places  we  sometimes  found 
ugly  customers ;  though,  in  reality, 
not  one  in  ten  of  them  possessed  the 
pluck  of  an  English  pug.  Early  one 
morning,  I  had  to  ride  a  little  distance 
on  duty.  It  was  a  cross  country 
road,  and  Gingham  favoured  me 
with  hb  company.  While  ambling 
along,  we  overtook  Mr  Wowski,  who 
had  started  for  one  of  his  peregrina- 
tions on  foot ;  and  slackened  our 
pace,  to  secure  the  pleasure  of  his 
society.  Presently  we  came  to  a 
hamlet  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  houses, 
in  passing  which  we  were  savagely 
attacked  by  a  gang  of  formidaSble- 
looking  dogs.  Had  Gfaigham  and  I 
been  By  ourselves,  we  should  soon 
have  been  rid  of  the  annoyance,  by 
the  mere  act  of  passing  on.  But  the 
real  danger  was  our  ]^estrian  com- 
panion's, whom  the  whole  barking 
angiy  pack  seemed  determined  to 
assaiL  One  shaggy,  powerful  ruffian 
led  the  van ;  he  mifht  have  sat  to 
Schneider.  His  mouUi,  yawning  like 
a  sepulchre,  reuttered  a  deep,  sonorous 
yow — yow;  his  fangs  stood  out, 
ready  for  action ;  his  eyes  flashed 
fire ;  while,  in  size  somewhere  be* 
tween  a  wolf  and  a  jackass,  he  rushed 
riffht  up  to  the  unfortunate  Wowski, 
whose  only  defence  was  a  walking- 
stick.  Wowski  cut  one,  two— one, 
two— with  just  sufficient  energy  to 
keep  off  the  foe,  who  contrived  to 
mamtain  his  nose  in  position,  just 
an  inch  b^ond  the  range  of  the 
sapling.  He  was  backed  up  by  the 
rest  of  the  curs,  who,  barking  and 
snarling,  formed  a  semicircle,  that 
threatened  to  hem  in  the  hapless 
Wowski.  Gingham  and  I  could  do 
nothing.  I  had  only  a  switch  ;  Ging- 
ham hadn't  even  that.  Still  the 
chief  assailant,  his  back  bristling 
like  a  wild  boar's,  and  his  tail  swollen 
and  ruffled  like  an  angry  cat's,  pressed 
the  attack ;  it  was  yow— yow  on  one 
side,  and  cut— cut  on  the  other.  IIo 
Jumped,  ho  circled,  he  ramped,  he 
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flew  up  in  the  air,  spun  round,  and 
flew  up  again  ;  —  every  moment  I 
expected  to  see  him  fly  at  Wowski's 
throat.  I  noticed  a  woman  looking 
out  firom  the  door  of  one  of  the  cot- 
tages—  called  to  her,  and  made 
signs— on  which  she  thought  fit  to 
disappear.  Wowski  was  now  be- 
coming pale  and  exhausted.  "  Shor- 
ten your  stick,"  said  I.  He  did  so. 
The  foe  came  nearer.  *^Now  give 
him  the  full  length."  Wowski  took 
the  hint,  and  the  big  beast  of  a  cur 
caught  a  crack  on  his  muzzle^- a 
re|^ular  smasher  ;  instantly  turned 
tad,  and  cut  away  with  dismal  yowl- 
ings.  The  whole  pack,  like  so  many 
humans,  turned  against  hun,  and 
pursued ;  the  great  powerM  brute 
was  half-a-dozen  times  knocked 
over  and  wprried,  ere  he  found  refhge 
in  an  outhouse.  The  woman  now 
reappeared,  armed  with  a  broomstick; 
and  followed  into  the  shed,  where  a 
fresh  succession  of  howls  and  yells  an- 
nounced a  needful  thoueh  tardy  pro- 
cess of  castigation.  m>wski  walked 
along  wiUi  us,  fiourishhig  his  stick ; 
only  wished  it  had  been  a  lion  I 
There  may  be  really  courageous 
dogs  among  the  big-limbed  mons- 
ters of  this  part  of  France ;  but,  from 
my  own  observation,  I  should  say  the 
most  part  are  a  plucklessrace.  Indeed, 
an  officer  of  the  Guards,  who  had  sot 
out  dogs  from  England,  comphiined  to 
me  that  they  lost  their  courage  on  a 
foreign  soil. 

Giogham  himself,  a  few  days  after, 
had  a  much  more  serious  adventure. 

We  were  on  the  march  together, 
after  a  wet  and  stormy  ni^t.  The 
morning  was  unsettled,  but  soon  be- 
came sultiT.  Then  followed  a  shower 
of  hail.  Gingham  began  to  philo- 
sophise ;  thought  he  could  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  hail  better  than 
any  one  else.  *^  It  has  been  re- 
marked," said  I,  ^*  that  hul  is  never 
formed,  except  where  there  are  two 
strata  of  clouds,  one  over  the  other." 

^^  True,"  said  Gingham  ;  *^  and 
some  meteorologists  have  imagined 
that  the  hail  is  generated  by  the  alter- 
nate action  of  the  two  strata,  which 
action  they  suppose  to  be  electrical.'^ 
2x 
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"  Curious,  if  true." 

"Yes,"  said  Gingham ;  "but  I  ques- 
tion the  theory  altogether.  According 
to  the  best  views  of  the  subject  which 
I  have  been  able  to  form,  the  hail  is 
produced  simply  by  a  current  of  very 
cold  air,  passing  rapidly  through  hot 
air  charged  with  vapour.  Were  the 
current  less  rapid,  or  less  cold,  the 
effect  would  be  merely  condensation, 
and  we  should  have  rain ;  but,  being 
both  cold  and  rapid  in  a  high  degree, 
the  effect  is  congelation,  and  we  nave 
halL  The  noise  which  so  often  ac- 
companies halLstorms  is  the  rush  of 
this  crarrat  of  cold  abr.  Currents  of 
air,  I  admit,  in  the  higher  regions  of 
^e  atmo^here,  are  usually  mute. 
But,  in  this  instance,  the  rush  is  ren- 
dercKl  vocal  by  the  hidlstones.  As  to 
tiie  two  strata  of  clouds,  they  merely 
mark  the  superior  and  inferior  limit 
of  the  intrusive  current ;  and  they 
are  due  to  the  action  of  the  cold,  there 
more  modified^  on  the  vapour.  And 
as  to  electricity — " 

Gingham's  lecture  was  here  inter- 
rupted by  our  reaching  a  river.  The 
bndge  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  we  could  cross  only  by  ford- 
ing ;  and  just  as  w.e  reached  the  ford, 
we  saw  some  persons  passing  on 
mules  and  horses.  Half  way  over 
appeared  a  small  island,  which  was 
in  fact  only  a  bank  of  shingle,  thrown 
up  b^  some  previous  flood.  We 
perceived,  by  those  who  preceded  us, 
.that  the  depth  was  sufficient  to  wet 
our  boots,  VL  we  rode,  as  they  did ; 
and  therefore  it  was  resolved  to  pass 
in  the  cart.  The  river,  though  not  at 
the  moment  swollen,  was  dark  and 
rapid.  It  rushed  sullenly  on,  with 
small  whirlpools,  but  without  a  ripple ; 
and  murmurs  were  heard  at  intervals, 
hoarse  and  deep,  which  came  not 
from  its  surface,  but  boomed  up  from 
the  gbomiest  and  most  profound 
recesses  of  its  vexed  channel  and 
hollow  banks.  By  the  side,  waiting 
for  a  passage,  we  found  some  slightly 
wounded  soldiers,  a  party  of  four. 
These  Gingham  mounted  at  once  into 
the  cart;  and  I,  calculating  that  with 
Joaquim  the  driver,  Mr  Wowski,  and 
Gingham  himself,  there  were  now 
quite  passengers  enough  by  that  con- 
veyance, turned  Sancho*s  head,  and 
followed  Goosey— who  led  the  way 
across  the  stream,  mounted  on  one 


horse,  and  leading  another,  while  the 
cart  brought  up  the  rear.  The  cjirt, 
it  appears,  on  reaching  the  island, 
stuck  fast.  Its  wheels  cut  into  the 
loose  gravel;  Imd  there  was  no 
remedy,  except  for  the  pa8sen£erB  to 
alight.  The  wheels  were  then  li&edbj 
main  force;  and,  tune  having  been 
given  for  the  whole  party  to  remount, 
Joaquim  drove  on,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  passage  was  effected.  Allthoae 
who  had  started  from  the  oi^xwite 
bank  then  got  out,  with  one  exceptioit. 
Where  was  Gingham  ?  My  atte&tknt 
was  first  attracted  by  an  angiy  ahost 
from  GooB^: 

**Yon  «ioe  King,  yon  {Mrectons 
wiilain,  vhy,  if  you  han't  a-beea  and 
left  your  master  a-standin  on  tbe 
highland  1" 

To  a  geologist  like  Gingham,  tlie 
loose  stones  of  the  bank  of  grmrel, 
shoved  up  by  the  force  of  the  water 
from  tiie  depths  of  the  stream,  pre- 
sented an  attraction  which  ^•"m*^*^ 
every  other  thou^  from  his  Doii^ 
He  had  commenced  picking  up  speci- 
mens the  moment  he  aH^ted  front 
the  cart ;  .  and  was  so  intent  upon 
this  pursuit,  that  he  suffered  the 
party  to  proceed  without  him.  How 
they  came  to  leave  him  behind  can 
only  be  explained  by  siq[>po6inf  that 
each,  as  soon  as  he  remounted,  was 
occupied  by  the  pcMrtion  of  the  pas- 
sage— ^it  was  ticklish  work— that 
remained  to  be  effected,  and  therefore 
began  looking  out  ahead. 

The  moment  Goosey  spoke,  I  locdc- 
ed  toward  the  island,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was  Gingham,  still  intent  on 
stone-picking,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
utterly  unconscious  that  the  cart  liad 
left.  The  river,  meanwhile,  had 
risen  considerably.  Its  course  was 
more  turbid  and  violent,  its  murmur 
louder  and  more  continuous,  and  the 
island  dready  smaller.  We  shouted 
to  Gingham— there  was  need  to  shout 
He  looked  up,  and  at  once  became 
aware  of  his  position,  which  was 
evidently  far  frx>m  digible.  Ho 
appeared  perfecUy  cool,  but  hesitated. 

Suddenly,  the  water  came  down, 
in  a  sort  of  bank.  It  was  less  than  a 
foot  high ;  but  the  rise  left  Gingham 
with  much  less  ground  to  stand  upon, 
in  the  midst  of  the  boiling  flood. 
Large  trunks  of  trees,  plung^g  and 
careering,  were  now  brought  rapidly 
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down  the  current ;  while  the  roBh  of 
ihe  waters  was  like  the  roar  of  reced- 
ing billows  on  a  storm-Texed  strand. 
Goosey  was  about  to  dash  into  the 
-flood,  which  swept  by  the  bank, 
boiling  like  a  mill-stream.  Had  I  not 
stopped  him,  the  plucky  little 
Londoner  would  soon  have  be^ 
carried  away,  prone  and  struggUng 
on  the  angry  torrent.  He  then 
sprang  into  the  cart ;  but  Gingham 
inade  signs  to  prohibit  the  attempt, 
4}T  both  cart  and  Goosey  would  pro- 
bably have  been  lost.  In  our  agony 
we  tore  off  the  cords  from  the  boxes, 
tied  them  together,  and  fastened  the 
end  to  a  large  stone,  which  Goosey 
attempted  to  pitch  towards  Gin^am. 
It  fell  near  him ;  but  out  of  his  reach, 
in  deep  water.  While  we  were 
^uuitiously  hauling  it  in,  down  came 
another  freshet  The  island  was  now 
in  great  part  submerged ;  and  Ging- 
ham stood  on  a  mere  strip  of  shingle, 
with  the  flood  roaring  down  on  each 
side.  The  stone  was  pitched  agahi ; 
and  this  time  went  truer  tiian  before, 
but  was  at  once  carried  off  into  the 
deep  water  below.  I  agun  began  to 
haul  the  line  home.  It  had  caught, 
and  wouldn't  come  in.  What  could 
be  done  ?  Gingham,  I  really  feared, 
was  a  lost  man  I 

Down  came  another  bank  of  water. 
Oing^iam  had  now  scarcely  standing- 
room.  The  water  rushed  rapidly  by 
him,  and  I  began  to  fear  he  might 
not  long  have  a  fboting.  At  this 
critical  moment,  the  tnmk  of  a  tree, 
with  most  of  its  branches  broken  off, 
but  here  and  there  a  small  bong^  still 
r^aining,  came  right  down  towards 
Gingham,  shearing,  surging  on  the 
tumultuous  waters,  hung  for  a 
moment  on  the  shallow,  and  then 
began  moving  on  agaoi  with  the 
current.  Gingham  stooped  forward 
to  seize  it— he  did  well,  it  was  his 
only  hope— but  lost  his  feet.  He 
threw  himself  astride  the  timber,  like 
Waterton  on  the  crocodile's  back, 
and  was  borne  off  from  the  isUnd, 
still  retaining  his  hold,  though  turned 
over  and  oyer  by  the  violence  of  the 
current  I  saw  no  hope.  What 
could  prevent  his  being  carried  away  ? 
Tet  there  was  still  a  possiUlity  of 
escape,  though  unforeseen.  The  trunk, 
earned  a  few  yards  down,  was  caught 
by  an  eddy,  and  swung  round  into  the 
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slack  water  below,  where  the  current 
was  broken  by  the  bank  on  which 
Gingham  had  just  been  standing. 
There  the  huge  log  began  slowly 
moving  round  in  a  circle,  first  ascend- 
ing in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
stream,  then  descendmg  again.  On 
reaching  the  lowest  point  of  the 
circle,  the  trunk,  with  Gingham  upon 
it,  was  again  caught  by  an  eddy,  and 
twirled  round  like  a  spindle ;  then, 
with  solemn  movement,  began  gra- 
dually to  ascend  again,  describing  the 
same  circle  as  before.  This  second 
time,  though,  in  going  down,  it 
reached  a  lower  point  ere  it  was  again 
caug^  and  twirled,  by  which  law,  it 
was  clear,  the  third  time  it  would  go 
with  the  current.  Manfully  did  Ging- 
ham still  hold  on,  though  so  often 
under  water;  and  now,  for  the  third 
time,  he  and  his  log  began  slowly  to 
move  in  an  ascending  orbit  A  thud 
time  he  reached  the  highest  point ;  and 
a  thbrd  time,  to  all  appearance  the  last, 
he  begaoi— I  often  dream  of  it— to  go 
down  with  the  stream !  We  had 
given  up  all  hope.  Joaquim  stood 
wringmg  his  hands ;  Goosey  was  like 
a  man  distracted ;  even  the  crippled 
soldietB  would  gladly  have  given  thek 
aid,  had  any  devisable  expedient 
presented  itself.  There  was  no  visible 
alternative;  this  time  he  must  be 
carried  away  I— What's  that?  Some- 
thing stirred  at  my  feet  1  I  looked 
down.  There  was  again  a  little 
movement  The  rope  twitched,  as  if 
beginning  to  run  out  1  My  foot  was 
on  it,  in  an  instant.  The  next,  I  and 
Goosey  held  it  fast  The  tree,  in 
moving  round  and  round,  had  fished 
hold,  and  disengaged  it  firom  the 
catch.  "Pull  away,  pull  awayl" 
shouted  the  soldiers. —  "  Now  run 
hun  up  to  the  bank."—"  Now's  your 
time."—"  Make  haste  1 " 

"Steady,  Goosey,  steady,"  said  I. 
"Take  tune,  or  we  shall  loosen  the 
hitch,  perhaps  break  the  rope." 

We  did  not  pull.  We  merely  held 
on.  The  log  and  Gingham  swung  to 
the  bank. 

He  was  silent,  almost  exhausted. 
It  was  well  there  were  hands  to  drag 
him  ashore ;  for  he  was  too  for  spent 
to  land  himself.  Awhile  he  sat  mo- 
tionless on  the  bank.  With  eyes 
uplifted,  and  lips  moving  inaudibly, 
he  was  apparently  retumlng  fervent 
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and  heartfelt  thanks  to  heaven,  fbr 
his  aU  but  miracnloos  deliverance. 
Coosev,  meanwhile,  had  mshed  for 
some  brandy,  which  he  administered 
with  great  apparent  benefit. 

^'  Hadn't  we  better  take  yon  to  the 
nearest  cottage?"  said  I.  "Here's 
one  at  hand.** 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Gingham,  gasp- 
ing.   "  Get  me  into  the  cart." 

We  lifted  him  in.  Goosey  then  let 
down  the  tarpaulin,  and  assisted  his 
master  in  a  thorough  change  of  gar- 
ments from  head  to  fbot.  Presently, 
with  solemn  look,  and  an  dr  of  autho- 
rity, Goosey  got  down  from  the  cart. 

"It's  master's  vishes,"  said  he, 
"  to  be  left,  jist  for  a  few  minits,  alone 
by  his-self." 

Gingham  ere  long  made  his  ap- 
pearance, shifted  and  dry ;  and,  though 
still  looking  shakey  and  exhausted, 
remounted  his  horse.  When  I  once 
saw  him  fairly  across  the  saddle,  and 
just  as  we  were  about  to  proceed,  I 
turned  with  vindictive,  with  savage 
exultation,  to  take  a  ^^utinf  ^^^  of 
the  angry  torrent.  The  idand  had 
disapp^ired.  Where  Gingham  had 
stood  there  was  now  a  smfdl  race  of 
swift-following  rollers,  which  subsided, 
below  the  ledge,  in  tumultuous  undu- 
lations and  foaming  eddies,  around  a 
dark,  deep  fissure  in  the  flood,  which 
gaped  like  a  grave.  Ha  I  Is  it  so? 
The  hungry  waters  yawn  for  their 
rescued  prey,  and  brawl  forth  their 
disappointment  in  a  lengthened  moan ! 
We  continued  our  march. 

"  And  as  to  electridty,"  said  Ging- 
ham, resuming  where  he  broke  off, 
"  it  may,  when  hail  is  generated,  be 
disengaged  by  the  process,  I  admit 
But  tibat  it  is  in  any  way  the  medium 
of  producing  the  hail,  I  strenuously 
deny.  Hail  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  of  a  current  of 
cold  air  passing  rapidly  through  warm 
air  charged  with  vapour;  and  the 
same  theory  will  solve  all  the  pheno- 
mena." 

To  which  theory  I,  not  being  so 
deep  in  the  subject  as  Gingham,  urged 
no  objections.  I  remarked,  however, 
that  Mr  Wowski,  professedly  a  man 
of  science,  manifested  not  the  least 
interest  in  the  question ;  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  even  an  idea  on  the  sub- 
ject, let  alone  an  opinion.  In  the 
late  critical  scene  at  the  ford,  though. 


he  was  emhiently  conspicuous ;  and, 
as  far  as  skipping  about,  shrieking^ 
and  getting  in  the  way,  his  assistance 
was  kivaluable. 

We  lost  the  little  botanist  sooner 
than  we  expected.  A  mail — joyfid 
event! — arrived  finom  England;  and 
I  was  sent  to  the  "  Post  Office"  for 
our  departmental  letters.  Hiis  was 
not  part  of  my  regular  duty ;  but  on 
the  occasion  in  question  I  received 
express  directions,  and  went  accord- 
ingly. Found  the  post  office,  a  cot- 
tage with  a  front  garden.  I  could 
but  admhre  the  diligent  and  active 
exertions  to  meet  the  general  anxiety 
of  the  army,  by  sorting  and  delivering 
the  contents  of  the  mad  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  The  whole  lot,  say 
three  or  four  bushels,  had  been  shot 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  room  on  the 
earthen  floor.  Newspapers,  love 
letters,  officers'  letters,  soldiers'  letters^ 
there  they  lay,  and  there  they  were 
left  to  lie.  In  the  apartment  were 
two  persons,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
personages*  One  sat  on  each  side  of 
the  hearth;  each  had  torn  open  a 
newspaper;  and  both  were  conning 
the  news  from  England.  I  never  saw 
two  people  more  comfortable  in  my 
life.  When  I  entered,  neither  of 
them  raised  his  eyes,  or  took  the  least 
notice.  They  read  on.  I  wuted. 
StUl  they  read.  I  so  far  presumed  as 
to  announce  my  mission  —  had  come 
for  the  departmental  letters.  Paused 
for  a  reply — stood  expectant  At 
length  one  of  the  illustrious  two 
fovoured  me  with  an  utterance,  in  a 
tone  somewhat  querulous  though,  and 
without  looking  off  firom  his  readuig 
— "  Three  o'clock." 

"What,  gentlemen!"  thought  I, 
"only  four  hours  hence?  Why,  al 
this  rate,  hadn't  you  better  say  three 
o'clock  to-morrow  ?" 

So  thinking,  (not  saying,)  I  walked 
off.  Just  as  I  was  going,  the  one  who 
had  not  spoken  rose.  He  followed 
me  out,  and  came  on  walking  by  my 
side  down  the  path  toward  the  garden 
ffate.  I  really  was  green  enough  to 
fancy  he  was  doing  the  polite— ««m^ 
me  to  the  entrance ;  felt  quite  over- 
whdmed.  Anv  approach,  at  head- 
quarters to  "the  sweet  courtesies  of 
life"  —  it  was  something  new!  I 
began  to  deprecate  —  hoped  he 
wouldn't.    "Pray,  sir,  don't  come  a 
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step  fiurther.  I  can  mount  without 
assistance  —  can  open  tlie  gate  for 
myself.*'  Without  vouchsafing  a 
reply,  be  began  questioning. 

"KnowMrWowslti?" 

^^  Have  known  him  for  the  last  few 
days." 

"What  is  he?" 

"  He  professes  himself  a  botanist, 
a  man  of  science." 

"What  does  he  want  at  head- 
quarters?" 

"  Ho  states  his  object  to  be  botani- 
cal research." 

"  iSStalef,  you  say ;  professes.  Isn't 
he  really  a  botanist  ?  " 

This  was  an  awkward  question,  for 
I  was  beginning  to  have  my  doubts. 
I  remain^  silent. 

"  You  must  answer." 

"  For  the  last  two  or  three  days  I 
have  felt  it  a  question,  I  confess." 

"Why?" 

"  He  collects  specimens,  but  doesn't 
preserve  or  arrange  them.  At  dinner 
time  he  brings  home  a  bundle  of  com- 
mon herbs  or  grasses,  which,  next 
morning,  he  throws  away.  Then 
goes  out  affain,  and  brings  home 
another  bundle  like  it.  Don't  think 
be  knows  much  about  botany." 

"  What's  your  ophilon  of  him?" 

"Have  hardly  known  him  long 
enough  to  form  one.  He  seems 
decidedly,  though,  to  have  a  military 
taste;  takes  great  interest  in  the 
movements  of  Uie  troops." 

"  Fond  of  going  up  steeples?" 

"  When  we  enter  a  place,  I  believe 
he  makes  that  his  first  object;  at 
least,  whenever  there  is  a  steeple  to 
the  diurch." 

"  Ever  see  him  making  signals?" 

"Never  noticed  anything  of  the 
kind." 

"  Know  anything  more  about 
him?" 

"He  brought  letters  of  introduc- 
tion"— 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  know  all  about  that. 
Ever  met  him  before  you  joined  ?" 

"  Can't  say.  First  time  we  met 
at  headquarters,  thought  I  had  heard 
his  voice." 

"Where?" 

"  On  our  way  up  with  treasure,  we 
were  opposed  by  the  peasantry  in 
passing  the  ferry  at — " 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know.  See  him 
with  them?" 


"No;  I  heard  a  voice,  though, 
which  I  afterwards  thought  was  very 
like  his." 

"Then  you  didn't  see  him  with 
them  next  day,  I  suppose,  when  they 
wounded  the  officer  of  your  escort?" 

"I  saw  nothing  of  him  then; 
wasn't  near  enough  to  distinguish 
individuals." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  vou  don't  use 
spectacles,  very  well.  Say  nothing 
about  this." 

My  questioner  then  returned  to  the 
cottage.  He  didn't  say  good  mom- 
inff ;  and,  till  I  missed  him  finom  my 
side,  I  wasn't  aware  of  his  departure. 
Then,  looking  round,  I  saw  him 
quietly  opening  the  door  and  going 
in,  Mr  Wowski  didn't  come  back  to 
dinner,  and  we  saw  him  no  more. 
Whether  he  was  arrested,  or  merely 
advised  to  botanise  elsewhere,  I  never 
knew. 

Following  the  movements  of  the 
army  from  place  to  place,  we  ap- 
proached at  length  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Toulouse.  We  now  halted  for  some 
days  at  the  village  of  Seysses,  where, 
better  off  than  many  of  mv  fellow- 
campaigners,  I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
a  most  enviable  bed.  On  the  earthen 
floor  of  my  apartment  was  arranged 
a  small  stack  of  faggots.  This  was 
the  bedstead.  On  the  faggots  was 
spread  a  lot  of  worn-out  sacking,  old 
clothes,  and  equally  ancient  blankets, 
which,  with  a  very  dean  pair  of 
sheets,  constituted  my  bed.  The 
first  night,  I  was  settUng  off  for  a 
snooze,  when  a  commotion,  like  a 
small  earthquake,  disturbed  my  prvna 
quies.  Something  was  stirring,  im- 
mediately under  me  I  What  can  it 
be?  Why,  I  can  fed  it!  It's  in 
the  bed  I  What's  that  again?  A 
mixture  of  squeaking  and  scrambling! 
Oh,  rats.  They  had  burrow^ 
through  the  floor,  had  established 
themselves  in  the  faggots,  had  eaten 
into  the  bedding,  and  there  hdd  their 
midnight  revels.  There  they  lived 
and  bred,  squeaked  and  grunted, 
wrigried  and  fought,  scurried  and 
cuddled,  dose  under  the  sheet,  un- 
dulating the  whole  surface  of  the  bed. 
Presuming  that  they  would  let  me 
alone  if  X  let  them  alone,  I  again 
composed  myself  to  sleep;  and,  so 
well  was  the  truce  kept  on  both  sides. 
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I  had  them  every  nkht  for  my  bed- 
fellows. If  the  tambufication  became 
intolerable,  I  had  only  to  move,  and 
in  a  moment  all  was  hushed.  When 
I  was  still,  they  stirred ;  but  when  I 
stirred,  they  were  stllL 

Oar  last  halting  place,  before  we 
fought  the  battle  of  Toalonse,  was 
Grenade,  a  small  town,  or  large  vil- 
lage, a  few  leagues  below  the  scene  of 
combat,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Garonne.  Come,  Til  just  give  you  a 
short  account  of  my  entertiunment  in 
one  more  billet,  and  then  we'll  rush 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Approach- 
ioff  Grenade,  with  the  mingled  nulti- 
tude  that  follow  an  army,  I  was  met  by 
a  French  gentleman,  who  immediately 
addressed  me,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation like  an  old  acquaintance. 
That's  the  best  of  the  French.  In 
five  minutes  we  were  intimate.  He 
was  a  tall,  hearty  fellow,  in  age  about 
five-and-twenty,  with  rosy  cheeks, 
curly  hair,  broad  shoulda*s,  and  pro- 
digious development  of  the  poitrine. 
Begged  to  know  who  and  what  1  was 
— my  age,  name,  rank,  and  family. 
Were  my  parents  living?  Had  I 
brothens?  A  sister?  Was  I  married 
or  unmarried?  Had  I  any  inten- 
tions ?  Ever  felt  the  tender  passion  ? 
What  was  my  pay  jkit  mots  f  YiHn- 
ton  or  Bonaparte,  which  did  I  om- 
sider  the  greater  general?  Ever 
fought  a  duel?  Were  the  English 
merry  or  iriiiesf  How  did  1  like 
the  French  ?  But  the  French  ladies  ? 
Which  excelled  in  female  beauty, 
France  or  England  ?  Been  in  many 
battles?  Was  I  Torrie  or  Ouigge? 
Would  I  accept  of  a  billet  in  his  men- 
age f  By  this  time  my  inquisitive 
friend  had  turned,  and  we  were  walk- 
ing on  together  towards  Grrenade. 
On  our  arrival  there,  he  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  great  stack  of  a  house 
in  the  maiket-phice.  In  ^yq  minutes 
Sancho  was  nuaaUng  a  feed  of  oats  in 
the  stable,  I  was  stroppmg  and  lather- 
ing in  an  elegant  bedroom,  and  my 
servant  was  making  love  to  Co^uy  in 
the  kitchen.  The  ftct  is,  when  the 
news  arrived  that  the  En^sh  were 
walking  ia,  my  new  friend  had  walked 
out,  to  secure  an  inmate  to  his  mind, 
and  I  was  the  fortunate  imUridaal. 
The  Parisians  ridicide  provincials, 
and  so  do  the  Cockneys.  But  let  me 
tell  both  Cockneys    and  Parisians, 


.—Part  VII.  [Juncr 

they  have  nothing  to  boast  above  the 
rural  gentry  whom  thev  respeedvely 
despise,  in  good  breeding,  in  refine* 
ment,  in  cultivation,  in  bonhomie,  in 
gentility,  in  anytiiing  that  consUtntea 
a  dignified,  simple,  and  likeable  char- 
acter. Happy  family !  Here,  in  one- 
house,  living  together,  and  happy 
together,  kind,  hospitable,  loving, 
and  beloved,  resided  an  aged  Cathery 
a  venerable  mother,  a  charming 
daughter,  three  strapping  sons— <me 
married,  with  his  lively  little  titlnt  of 
a  wife,  the  pet  of  the  household— 4wo 
single,  of  whom  my  Mend  was  the 
semor.  There  they  dwelt  together, 
in  domestic  harmony  and  peace.  Yet 
there  too,  in  that  tranqml  domicile, 
sorrow  had  found  an  entrance.  A 
son  was  missing.  It  was  the  old 
story;  you  couldn't  travel  through 
France  in  those  days,  without  hearing 
it  a  hundred  times  repeated*  He 
had  entered  the  army— entered  Spain 
— and  no  one  Imew  what  had  becimie 
of  him.  The  family  supper— what  a 
meeting  of  friends,  what  a  cheerful 
reunion!  Each  treated  the  other 
with  marked  attention  and  kindness, 
as  though  they  were  then  first  met 
after  a  long  separation.  The  lady  of 
the  house,  ^'madame,"  advanced  in 
years,  but  sharp,  quiek^  cheerful,  and 
conversable,  demanded  from  me  a 
reply  to  the  oft-repeated  inteiTOgatory, 
which  were  fahrer,  the  English  fair  or 
the  French.  I  tried  to  evade  .it. 
"  No,  no,"  said  eveir  voice  at  table  ^ 
"Madame  has  asked.  Monsieur 
must  reply."— "  Most  willin^y  would 
I  obey,"  said  I,  bowing  till  my  nose 
touched  the  tablecloth ;  "  but  in  your 
presence,  madame,  how  can  I  decide 
without  prepossession?"  (prhefUwnf) 
This  compliment  addressed  to  a  dame 
of  sixty-five,  wiA  gray  haurs,  and 
nothing  of  beauty  but  its  vestiges, 
you  will  of  course  say  was  absurd, 
extravagant,  and  perfectly  out  of 
place.  In  England,  I  grant,  it  would 
be.  But  there,  in  Franoe>  where  a 
compliment  paid  is  a  benefit  con- 
ferred, and  where  civility,  like  a  gift 
amongst  ourselves,  is  always  aceepied 
as  a  token  of  goodwill,  it  was  viewed 
wilh  fovonr,  and  received  with  grati- 
tude. The  company,  tickled,  but  de- 
lighted, raised  a  shout  of  applause; 
and  madame  herself,  smirking  and 
twinkling,  made  her  acknowledgments 
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with  cotMj  elegance,  as  though  I  had 
conferred  an  obligation;  while  her 
lovely  daajditer,  exclaiinhig,  ^'Ah, 
mamanr  flung  her  arms  about  her 
necfL,  with  eyes  full  of  tenderness  and 
delight.  In  short,  I  was  one  of  the 
family.  In  a  week  I  quitted  them 
with  regret.  The  old  gentleman 
made  me  a  parting  present  of  cigars ; 
a  small  token  of  gratitude,  he  was 
kind  enough  to  say,  for  the  pleasure 
cf  my  company;  and  that  after  I  had 
been  hospitably  lodged,  handsomely 
entertained,  and  f^ted  from  first  to 
last  as  if  every  day  had  been  a 
jubilee. 

Those  cigars!  Oh,  those  cigars! 
I  never  smoked  the  likeof  those  dgarsl 
They  beat  General  Thouvenot's  out 
of  the  field.  They  were  at  least  three 
years  old— nearer  two  pounds  of  them 
than  one.  You  may  have  smoked  a 
good  cigar.  You  may  have  smoked 
an  old  cigar.  But  these  united  the 
two  qualities ;  they  were  both  old  and 
good.  The  military  son  had  brought 
them  with  him  from  Spain,  and  left 
them  on  his  return  to  the  army.  The 
gift  of  them  to  me,  then,  implied  a 


melancholy  sentiment;  he  could  not 
want  them.  This  was  expressed  hr 
the  father,  in  making  the  present.  It 
was  touching--itwas  perfectly  French. 
They  had  one  fault,  only  one ;  a  fEmlt 
from  which  no  old  cigars  are  free* 
They  were  gone  too  soon ;  they  burned 
out  like  tinder.  But  oh  1  while  they 
were  burning,  how  shall  I  describe 
the  sensation!  Sensation?  It  was 
more  than  that ;  it  was  mental  eleva- 
tion ;  %  vision,  a  trance,  a  transfer  to 
the  regions  of,  hope,  imagination,  and 
endiantment.  Every-day  nature  be- 
came prismatic  Matter-of-£eict  spar- 
kled with  variegated  lamps.  Pledget 
might  have  smoked,  and  fanded  him- 
self apoet.  Each  cigar  a  tranquillis- 
ing  stimulant,  a  volatile  anodvne, 
exdted,  and  while  it  excited  soothed^ 
every  faculty  of  the  soul ;  fancy,  sen* 
timent,  recollection,  antidpation,  and 
stem  resolve.  But  ah,  my  ci^  is 
out!  A  few  pufis  have  sufficed !  Too 
soon,  too  soon,  it  begins  to  bum  my 
nose !  Its  last,  its  dying  odours  are 
hurried  away  by  the  envious  breeze ; 
and  the  visions  which  they  inspfred 
are  gone  like  a  beautiful  dream ! 


A  MONTH  AT  COKSTA2nillOPUE. 


Books  of  tmvelin  the  region  which 
modem  tourists  particularly  designate 
as  ^'Uie  East,"  and  which  may  be 
considered  to  comprise  Turkey,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  do  not,  as  %  dass,  very 
forcibly  challenge  our  sympathy  and 
criticism.  The  best  horse  may  be 
ridden  to  death  \  and  no  country,  how- 
ever rich  in  associations  and  peculiar 
in  its  characteristics,  however  remark- 
aUe  in  configuration  andinterestisgby 
its  traditions,  can  yidd  continual  fnrah 
pastures  to  literary  travellers,  when 
they  descend  upon  it  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts  instead  of  dropping  in  at  rea- 
sonable intervals.  Time  must  be  al- 
lowed for  change  and  reproduction,  or 
repetition  and  exhaustion  will  be  the 
inevitable  result.  The  East,  m<»«- 
over,  as  athemeforbook-wrights,  has 
not  only  been  overdone,  but,  in  many 
instances,  very  badly  done.    People 


have  gone  thither  with  the  preoon- 
cdved  idea  of  publishing,  on  the 
strain  for  the  marvellous,  the  roman- 
tic, and  the  picturesque;  and,  disdain- 
ing the  common-sense  course  of  setting 
down  what  they  saw  and  giving  their 
real  and  natural  impressions,  they 
have  gilt  and  embellished,  like  a  coach- 
painter  at  a  sheriflTs  carriage,  tiU  they 
forced  upon  us  the  conviction  that 
they  cared  more  for  glitter  than  for 
tmth.  Some,  piquinr  themsdves  on 
diplomatic  acumen,  have  filled  thdr 
volumes  with  politics,  and  settled  all 
manner  of  Eastern  questions  much  to 
thdr  own  satbfaction,  and  ffreatly  to 
the  weariness  of  their  readers ;  and 
these  form  perhaps  the  most  intoler- 
able of  the  many  classes  into  which 
Oriental  travellers  are  subdivisible, 
but  which  we  shall  not  here  further 
enumerate,  preferring  to  tum  to  the  exa* 
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minationof  the  latest  Eastern  tour  that 
has  issued  from  the  English  press  and 
found  its  way  to  our  cntical  sanctum. 
Mr  Albert  Smith's  name,  well  known 
within  sound  of  Bow-bells,  is  far  from 
unfamiliar  to  a  large  circle  of  dwellers 
without  that  populous  circumference. 
We  cannot  affirm  that  we  have 
read  all  his  numerous  works,  but 
with  some  of  them  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  we  are  disposed  to  think 
him  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
praiseworthy  of  the  school  of  popular 
humorists  to  which  he  belongs.  His 
jokes  are  invariably  good-humoured 
and  InoffensiYe— without  being  on 
that  account  deficient  in  point.  He 
does  not  wrap  radicalism  up  in  fun,  as 
cunning  grandmothers  enyelop  sickly 
drugs  with  marmalade ;  nor  has  his 
flow  of  gaiety  a  sour  and  mischievous 
under-current.  Neither  does  he  be- 
long to  the  gang  of  facetious  philan- 
thropistswhose  sympathies  are  so  ex- 
clusively granted  to  the  indigent  and 
miserable,  that  they  have  nothing  left 
but  gall  and  bitterness  for  those  of 
their  fellow-creatures  who  wear  a 
decent  coat,  and  have  the  price  of  a 
dinner  in  its  pocket.  A  gentleman  of 
most  versatUe  ability,  he  is  by  turns 
dramatist,  journalist,  essayist,  na- 
turalist, novelist,  correspondent  of  a 
London  paper,  critic  of  the  ballet,  a 
writer  of  songs  and  a  manufacturer  of 
burlesque.  Such  a  host  of  occupations 
naturally  entails  the  necessity  of  a 
little  relaxation ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  summer  of  last  year,  Mr  Smith 
laid  down  his  pen,  shook  the  sawdust 
from  his  buskins,  ^and  started  for  the 
Mediterranean.  As  far  as  Malta  we 
have  not  ascertained  how  it  fared  with 
him,  but  of  his  subsequent  proceedings 
he  has  informed  us  in  a  volume  which 
we  had  little  idea  of  reviewing  when 
first  we  learned  its  expected  appear- 
ance, but  whose  perusal  has  couvmced 
us  that  it  deserves  such  brief  notice  as 
the  crowded  state  of  our  pages  in 
these  busy  days  will  permit  us  to  be- 
stow upon  it.  We  have  ahready  im- 
plied our  opinion  that  it  takes  a  skil- 
ful hand  to  write  an  amusing  book  on 
80  hackneyed  a  text  as  a  visit  to  Con- 
stantinople. Mr  Smith  has  surmount- 
ed the  difficulty  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner;  and,  whilst  tellhig  things 
Just  as  they  appeared  to  him,  without 
affectation  or  adornment,  he  has  con- 


trived to  give  an  agreeable  fr^eshnest 
and  originality  to  a  subject  which  we 
really  deemed  threadbare  and  ex- 
hausted. 

It  was  on  board  the  Scamandrtt 
French  Mediterranean  mail-steamer, 
that  Mr  Albert  Smith  left  MalU  on 
an  August  evening  of  the  year  1849, 
bound  for  Constantinople.  The  wea- 
ther was  fine  and  the  sea  smootii  as  a 
lake,  and  there  could  be  no  reascmable 
apprehension  of  shipwreck  even  for 
the  crazy  French  vessel,  whose  last 
voyage,  save  on  rivers  or  along  coast, 
this  was  intended  to  be.  But  although 
somewhat  rickety,  of  very  moderate 
speed,  and  not  particularly  clean  ex- 
ternally, the  interior  accommodations 
of  the  Scamandre  were  by  no  means 
bad.  And  the  cabin  passengers  pre- 
sented an  amusing  medley  of  nations 
and  characters.  There  were  French 
milliners,  striving  to  pass  themselves 
off  as  governesses,  an  elderiy  French 
actress  from  the  St  James's  tiieatre,  a 
brace  of  Marseilles  bagmen,  an  enter- 
prising Englishman  bent  upon  smug- 
^ag  muskets  into  Hungary,  a  young 
sh  officer  who  had  thrown  up  his 
commission  in  the  British  service  to 
campaign  withBem  and  Kossuth,  and 
who  must  have  arrived  at  his  destina- 
tion just  as  the  war  reached  its  end. 
There  was  also  Mr  Sophocles,  an  in- 
telligent Greek  professor  from  an 
American  university,  on  his  way  home 
after  twenty  years*  absence,  and  sun- 
dry persons  unnamed,  making  about 
twenty  in  all,  and  Mr  Smith  himself, 
who,  we  venture  to  say,  was  not  the 
least  active  and  efficient  in  beguiling 
the  tedium  of  a  week's  voyage  in  a 
slow  steamboat,  and  who  gives  us  an 
extremely  amusing  account  of  his 
fellow-passengers  and  their  proceed- 
ings. Travelling  quite  as  a  citixen  of 
the  world,  without  pretension  or 
care  for  luxuries,  now  footing  it 
across  the  Alps  with  knapsack  on 
shoulder,  then  a  deck  passenger  from 
Genoa  to  Naples,  availing  himself  of 
the  smooth  when  it  offered,  but  taking 
the  rough  readily  when  it  came, 
sleeping  sometimes  on  boards  for 
want  of  a  bed,  with  the  knapsack 
aforesaid  for  jt  pillow— Mr  Smith 
seems  to  have  carried  through  the 
whole  of  his  ramble  those  best  of 
travelling  companions,  imperturbable 
good  humour,  and  a  determination  to 
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be  pleased  with  everything  and 
everybody.  It  is  accordingly  with 
all  possible  indulgence  that  he  views 
the  little  foibles  of  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers per  Scamandre,  and  there  is 
not  an  atom  of  acid  in  the  dry 
hnmoor  with  which  he  parades  them 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  readers. 
Indeed,  before  the  week's  voyage  is 
over,  we  begin  to  feel  quite  intimate 
with  the  motley  company— to  view 
with  indulgence  Mademoiselle  Vir- 
ginie's  barefaced  flirtations  with  the 
Fr^ch  commissary,  and  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  good-tempered  Ameri- 
can, who,  having  had  the  misfortune 
to  engage  his  berth  in  the  first-class 
cabin — a  sort  of  extra-magnificent 
place,  whose  chief  distinction  from 
the  second  class  consists,  as  on  Grer- 
man  railways,  in  a  heavy  additional 
charge — preferred  now  and  then  din- 
ing with  the  less  aristocratic  inmates 
of  the  second  cabin,  ^^  to  know  what 
was  going  on."  There  is  no  place 
Mke  shipboard  for  betraying  people's 
habits  and  peculiarities:  everybody 
is  more  or  less  in  deshabille;  and 
such  a  group  as  that  on  the  Scamandre 
is  a  mine  to  a  shrewd  observer.  Mr 
Smith  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  wide 
open,  as  is  his  wont,  and  little  escaped 
him.  We  select  the  following  specimen 
of  his  strictures  on  foreign  habits. 

*  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  class 
foreigners,  generally,  as  a  dirty  set  of 
people  when  left  to  themselves ;  but  I 
fear  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  (in  how  many  cases  out  of  ten  I  will 
refrain  from  saying)  a  disrelish  for  a  good 
honest  plunging  wash  is  one  of  their  chief 
attributes.  It  requires  but  very  little 
tzperienee,  in  even  their  best  hotels,  to 
come  to  this  conclusion.  I  do  not  mean 
in  those  houses  where  an  influx  of  Eng- 
lish has  imposed  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing large  jugs;  baths,  and  basins  ;  but  in 
the  equally  leading  establishments  pa- 
tronised chiefly  by  Ihemselves.  In  these, 
one  still  perceives  the  little  pie-dish  and 
milk-jug,  the  scanty  doily-looking  towel, 
juid  the  absence  of  a  soap  dish ;  whilst 
it  wonld  be  perfectly  futile  to  ask  for 
anything  further.  So,  on  board  the 
Scamandre,  this  opinion  was  not  weak- 
ened. They  dipped  a  comer  of  a  little 
towel,  not  hi  the  basin,  but  in  the  stream 
that  trickled  fh>m  the  cistern  as  slowly 
as  vinegar  from  any  oyster-shop  cruet, 
and  dabbed  their  fkce  about  with  it. 
Then  they  messed  about  a  little  with 
their  hands ;  and  theui  having  given  a 


long  time  to  brushing  their  hair,  they 
had  a  cigarette  instead  of  a  tooth  brush, 
and  their  toilet  was  complete.  This 
description  does  not  only  apply  to  the 
Scamandre  passengers,  but  to  the  majo- 
rity of  their  race,  whom  I  afterwards 
encountered  about  the  Mediterranean." 

"Wq  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
consternation  of  an  amiable  and 
numerous  French  family,  in  whose 
house  a  friend  of  ours  once  was  domi- 
ciled, on  finding  that  he  each  morning 
required,  for  his  personal  use,  more 
fresh  water  than  sufficed  for  their 
entire  daily  consumption,  internal 
and  external.  Doubtless  the  worthy 
people  indulged,  every  eight  days  or 
so,  m  a  warm  bath ;  but  they  had  no 
notion  of  such  a  thinff  as  diurnal 
ablutions  above  the  waist  or  below 
the  chin,  and  they  shrugged  and 
grinned  monstrously  at  the  eccentri- 
city of  the  Englishman  who  com- 
menced the  day  by  a  general  sluice, 
whereas  they  rarely  thought  of  wash- 
ing even  their  fingers  till  they  dressed 
for  theur  ante-prandial  promenade. 
And  when  our  friend  was  laid  up, 
some  time  later,  with  a  smart  twinge 
of  gout,  provoked  by  too  liberal  use 
of  a  very  different  liquid  frt)m  water, 
the  entire  family,  from  the  elderly 
father  down  to  the  youngest  of  the 
precocious  juveniles,  gave  it  as  their 
unqualified  ophiion,  that  the  ailment 
proK^eeded  frt)m  thehr  inmate's  rash 
and  obstinate  indulgence  in  the  un- 
genial  and,  in  their  opinion,  extremely 
superfluous  element. 

^^  Athens  in  six  hours,"  Mr  Smith 
observes,  is  rather  quick  work ;  but 
he  nevertheless  found  he  could  see  in 
that  time  nearly  as  much  of  it  as  he 
wished.  The  Scamandre  allowed  but 
a  day,  and  certainly  he  made  good 
use  of  the  brief  halt.  At  Athens,  as 
in  Switzeriand  and  on  the  Rhhie,  he 
Tound  the  ubiquitous  Murray's  Hand- 
hook  th^  great  authority  and  certifi- 
cate of  the  native  competitors  for 
custom.  A  skirmish  with  clubs  and 
boat-hooks—the  former  brought  evi- 
dently in  anticipation  of  the  contest 
— took  place  amongst  the  fancy-ball- 
looking  boatmen,  in  white  petticoats 
and  scarlet  leggings,  who  crowded  in 
light  skifis  round  the  foot  of  the 
steamer's  ladder.  In  the  intervals  of 
the  fight  a  dialogue  was  carried  on 
in  English,  more  or  less  broken. 
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«« I  saf,  sir !  here,  sir !  Hotel  d»Oricnt 
is  the  best.  Here's  the  eard,  sir— old 
palace — Murraj  saja  ver  good/  cried 
one  of  the  costumes; 

*'<  Hi  r  screamed  another  ;  '  doa't  go 
with  him,  master— ^o  dear !  Come  with 
mer 

"The  parties  were  immediately  engaged 
in  single  combat. 

**'  Hotel  d'Angleterre  k  Athdnes,  tenn 
par  EKas  PoUchronopnlos  etYani  Ad- 
amopnlos/  shouted  another,  all  in  a 
breath.  I  eopj  the  names  from  tiie^card 
he  gaye  me,  for  they  were  such  as  no 
one  could  remember. 

** '  Yes,  sir ;  good  hotel,'  said  his  com- 
panion. *  Look  in  Murray,  sir — ^page  2i 
—there,  sir  ;  here,  sir ;  iQok,  sir  I' 

"'Who  belieycs  Murray!'  asked  a 
fellow  in  plain  clothes,  with  a  strong 
Irish  accent. 

"  *  You  would,  if  he  put  yonr  house  in 
the  Handbook,'  replied  another." 


A  i/bfKft  ai  CfmikaHmopU.  CJmiev 

picturesque  Sn  spite  of  their  porerty ; 
a  melon  or  two  and  some  coar?e 
bread  composed  their  entire  6t(R^  for 
tbeyoyago.  This,  however,  was  of 
no  great  duration,  for  at  dajl^eak 
the  next  morning  the  passengers  per 
Scamandre  were  told  thej  w^ere  off 
Smyrna. 

"  It  was  very  pleasant  to  hear  this — 
to  be  told  that  the  land  I  saw  close  to 
us  was  Asia,  and  that  the  distant  slender 
spires  that  rose  from  the  thickly  clnster«d 
houses  were  minarets— that  I  should  have 
twelre  hours  to  go  <«  diore,  and  see  real 
camels,  fig-trees,  scheiks,  and  Teiled  wo- 
men! And  yet  I  conld  scarcely  persoade 
myself  that  such  was  the  case— that  the 
distant  Smyrna — of  which  I  had  only 
heard,  in  the  Levant  niail,  as  a  remote 
place,  burnt  down  once  a-year,  where  figs 
came  from — ^was  actually  within  a  good 
stone's  throw  of  the  steamer." 


By  considerate  display  of  mental 
and  physical  energy,  a  few  of  the  pas- 
sengers at  last  got  into  a  boat  and 
gained  the  quay  of  thePiraus..  Grog's- 
shop  was  written  on  the  shutter  of  a 
petty  coffee-house,  and  a  smart-look- 
ing Albanian  stepped  up,  and  proffered 
his  services  in  excellent  English.  He 
had  lived  in  London,  he  said:  waa  a 
subject  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  set  down  in  Mur- 
ray, page  25.  With  sndi  recommen- 
dations,  who  could  refuse  the  guidance 
of  Demetri  Pomom  ?  Not  Mr  Smith 
and  his  pwty,  evidently,  for  they  im- 
mediately engaged  him  fijr  the  day, 
hired  a  shabby  vehicle  from  an  adja- 
cent cab-stand,  and  started  on  their 
hot  and  dusty  road  to  Athens,  thence 
about  five  miles  distant.  There  they 
killed  the  lions,  ate  quince  ices,  bought 
Latakia  tobacco,  dined  at  the  Hotel 
d'Orient  a  VAngUme^  with  Harvey 
sauce  and  pale  ale,  off  English  plates 
and  dishes,  and  pulled  on  board  again 
at  night,  to  the  tune  of  Jim  Crow, 
played  by  an  Anglified  violin  in  one 
of  the  "  grog's-shops"  aforesaid.  At 
five  in  the  morning  sleep  was  at  an 
end,  thanks  to  the  clanking,  stamp- 
ing, and  bawling  upon  the  steamer's 
deck,  and  Mr  Smith  left  the  cabin,  to 
reconnoitre  and  breathe  fresh  air. 
Some  deck  passengers  had  come  (m 
board  at  Athena ;  amongst  others,  a 
poor  Albanian  family,  bound  to  Smyrna 
to  pack  figs.  They  were  miserable, 
broken-spirited  looking  people,   but 


The  travellers'  expectations  were 
more  than  realised*  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve," says  Mr  Smith, "  that  through- 
out the  future  journey  any  impressions 
were  conveyed  more  vivid  than  those 
we  experienced  during  our  first  half 
hour  in  the  bazaars  of  the  sunny, 
bustling,  beauty-teeming  Smyrna." 
Theappearance  of  aparty  of  foreign«CB> 
and  of  the  well-known  frice  of  the 
valet-de-place^  caused  a  a^  amongst 
the  dealers,  one  of  whom  accosted  Mr 
Smith  in  good  English. 

"  '  How  d'ye  do,  sir;  very  well  \  tha4'« 
right.  Look  here,  as;  beautiful  mnsk 
purse;  very  fine  smell.    Ten  piastres.' 

*'  A  piastre  is  worth  twopence  and  m 
fraction. 

"  ^  How  did  you  learn  to  qpeak  Eng- 
lish so  well  V  I  asked. 

*' '  All  English  gentlemen  come  to  me^ 
sir,'  he  said, '  and  I  learn  it  from  the 
ships,  and  from  the  Americans.  Shake 
hands,  sir;  that's  right.  Buy  the  purse,  sir  t 

*' '  How  much  is  it  V  asked  one  of  our 
party. 

*'  *  Six  piastres,'  replied  iht  brother  of 
the  merchant,  who  also  spoke  English,  but 
had  not  heard  the  first  priee. 

** '  And  yon  asked  me  tenl'  I  said  to  ih» 
other. 

^ '  So  I  did,  sir,'  he  replied  with  a 
laugh ; '  then,  if  I  get  the  other  fioor,  that's 
my  profit — eh  I  But  what's  four  piastres 
to  an  English  gentleman  \ — nothing.  ItV 
too  little  for  him  to  know  about.  Come- 
— buy  the  purse.    What  will  yon  give  t* 

^  '  Five  piastres^'  I  answered. 

'^ '  It  is  yours,'  he  added  directly,  with 
a  hearty  laugh,  throwing  it  to  me* 
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^ '  Whai  ft  meny  fellow  you  are  1' I  ob- 
serred. 

**  <  Yes^  sir;  I  laugh  always;  very  good 
to  laughl  English  gentlemen  like  to 
langh,  I  know ;  langh  Tery  welL  Look  at 
his  turban— langh  at  that.' 

''  He  directed  our  attention  to  an  old 
Turkj  who  was  going  by  with  a  most  ludi- 
crous and  towering  head-dress.  It  was 
diTerting  to  find  him  making  fan  of  his 
compatnot" 

The  mode  of  deatiog,  which  in 
Chriatian  Europe  is  stigmatiaed  as 
Jewish — ^the  system,  namely,  of  ask- 
ing thrice  the  valile  and  twice  what 
the  seller  means  to  take— is  received^ 
and  by  no  means  discreditable,  in 
Turkish  bazaars.  The  only  way  to 
purchase  in  such  places,  without  being 
imposed  upon,  is  at  once  to  offer  half 
the  price  demanded.  This  is  met  with 
arenisal;  yon  walk  away,  the  mer- 
chant calls  you  back,  and  you  then 
offer  him  twaity  per  cent  less  than 
before.  This  plan  Mr  Smith,  haying 
picked  up  experience  at  Smyrna,  put 
In  practice  at  Constantinople,  and 
generally  found  to  answer. 

Fig-packing,  camels,  and  the  slaye- 
market  are  the  three  things  which  at 
Smyrna  first  attract  the  curiosity  of 
the  traveller  from  the  West.  Of  the 
first-named,  ^Ir  Smith  gives  us  a  pic- 
turesque account.  In  the  shade  of  a 
loDg  alley  of  acacia  and  fig  trees  the 
packers  were  seated— Greeks  by  na^ 
tlon,  and  the  women  very  handsome. 
*'  They  first  brought  the  figs  from  the 
warehouses,  on  the  floor  of  which  I 
saw  hundreds  of  bushels,  brought  in 
on  camels  from  the  country.  They 
were  then  pulled  into  shape,  this  task 
being  confided  to  females ;  and  after 
that  sent  on  to  the  men  who  packed 
them.  They  gathered  six  or  seven, 
one  after  the  other,  in  their  hand,  and 
then  wedged  them  into  the  drum,  put- 
ting a  few  superior  ones  on  the  top, 
as  we  have  seen  done  with  strawber- 
ries." We  have  already  mentioned 
that  our  sharp-sighted  and  lively  tra- 
veller is  somewhat  of  a  naturalist,  and 
here  he  fkvours  us  with  the  result  of 
his  obsaratlons  upon  the  camel.  That 
nncouth,  but  uscSful  bunchbadc  has 
been  belauded  and  vaunted  in  prose 
and  verse  to  such  an  exaggerated  ex- 
tent that  we  are  quite  tir^  of  hearing 
of  hu  vurtues,  and  feel  much  indebted 
to  the  author  of  il  Mon^  at  Coiwftm- 


tmople  for  exhibiting  his  failings  after 
the  following  fashion : — 

"  Your  camel  is  a  great  obtainer  of 
pity,  under  false  pretence.  He  can  be 
as  self-willed  and  Ticious  as  you  please;, 
and  his  bite  is  particularly  severe:  when 
once  his  powerful  teeth  have  fastened,  it 
is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  ia 
made  to  relinquish  his  hold.  The  pitiful 
noise  too,  which  he  makes,as  small  natural 
historians  remark,  upon  being  OTerladen^ 
is  all  sham.  It  proceeds  from  sheer  idle- 
ness, rather  than  a  sense  of  oppression. 
With  many  camels,  if  you  make  pretence 
to  put  a  small  object  on  their  back — ^a 
tile  or  a  stone,  for  instance — whilst  they 
are  kneeling  down,  they  begin  mechani- 
cally to  belkw,  and  blink  Uieir  eyes,  and 
assume  such  a  dismal  appearance  of  suf- 
fering and  anguish,  that  it  is  perfectly 
painful  for  susceptible  natures  to  regard 
them.  And  yet,  when  their  load  is  well 
distributed  and  packed,  they  can  move 
along  under  seven  hundredweight." 

But  we  must  get  on  to  Constanti- 
nople. Often  as  the  magnificent 
spectacle  has  been  described  that 
bursts  upon  tne  view  as  you  round 
Seraglio  Point  and  glide  into  the 
Golden  Horn,  it  yet  would  seem  af- 
fected or  eccentric  of  a  traveller  wha 
writes  about  Constantinople  were  beta 
neglect  recording  the  impression  made 
upon  him  by  that  singularly  lovely 
panorama.  Mr  Albert  Smith'» 
description  is  to  the  purpose,  and 
we  like  it  the  better  for  the  complete 
absence  of  that  magniloquence  in 
which  so  many  tourists  have  mdnlged 
when  discoursing  upon  the  beauties 
of  Stamboul.  Probably  no  city  in 
the  world  presents  so  great  a  contrast 
as  Constantinople,  when  seen  from  a 
short  distance  and  when  examined  in 
detail.  Floating  cm  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Bosphorus,  the  wondering 
stranger  gazes  upon  a  fairy  spec- 
tacle of  &mes,  and  minarets,  and 
cypress  groves,  of  graceful  palaces 
and  stately  mosques,  gilded  wherries 
and  gaily- attired  crowds.  A  few 
minutes  elapse:  the  grave  custom^ 
house  officials  in  their  handsome  barge 
have  received  the  sixpenny  bribe 
which  exempts  his  luggage  from  exa- 
mination ;  he  lands  at  the  Tophann^ 
Stairs,  and  enters  the  steep  lane  that 
leads  up  to  Pera,  and  in  an  instant 
the  illusion  is  dissipated : — 

<<  I  felt,"  says  Mr  Smith,  vrho  readily 
avails  himieli;  and  in  this  instance  very 
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happily,  of  a  theatrical  comparicon,  '^  that 
I  had  been  taken  behind  the  scenes  of  a 
great  *  effect.'  The  Constantinople  of  Yaux- 
hall  Gardens,  a  few  years  ago,  did  not 
differ  more,  when  riewed  in  front  from 
the  gallery  and  behind  ftrom  the  dirty 
little  alleys  bordering  the  river.  The 
miserable,  narrow,  ill-paved  thorough- 
fare did  not  present  one  redeeming  fea- 
ture—  even  of  picturesque  dreariness. 
The  roadway  was  paved  with  all  sorts  of 
ragged  stones,  jammed  down  together 
without  any  regard,  to  level  surface ;  and 
encumbered  with  dead  rats,  melon-rinds, 
dogs,  rags,  brickbats,  and  rubbish,  that 
had  fallen  through  the  mules'  baskets,  as 
they  toiled  along  it.  The  houses  were  of 
wood  —  old  and  rotten  ;  and  bearing 
traces  of  having  been  once  painted  red. 
There  was,  evidently,  nerer  any  attempt 
made  to  clean  them,  or  their  windows 
or  doorways.  Here  and  there,  where  a 
building  had  been  burnt,  or  had  tumbled 
down,  all  the  ruins  remained  as  they  had 
fallen.  Even  the  better  class  of  houses 
had  an  uncared-for,  mouldy,  plague-im- 
bued, decaying  look  about  them ;  with 
grimy  lattices  instead  of  windovrs,  on 
the  upper  stories,  and  dilapidated  shut- 
ters and  doors  on  the  ground-floors." 

It  will  have  occorred  to  many, 
acquainted  with  the  scenes  portrayed, 
to  exclaim,  when  gazing  upon  the 
bright  pictures  of  a  David  Roberts,  a 
Leopold  Robert,  or  a  Villarail,  "What 
a  deal  of  dirt  is  hidden  under  all  that 
gay  colouring!"  It  will  not  do  for  the 
artist  to  look  too  closely  into  the  de- 
tails of  southern  cleanliness  and  do- 
mestic economy ;  he  must  elevate  his 
subject  and  wash  off  the  dirt,  or  at 
least  paint  over  it.  Constantinople 
must  be  viewed  as  a  panorama,  not 
investigated  as  if  for  sale.  If  he 
would  preserve  the  enchantment  un- 
broken, the  spectator  must  keep  his 
distance,  as  from  a  picture  painted 
for  distant  efflect.  If  he  will  not  do 
this,  if  curiosity  impels  him  onwards, 
let  him  make  up  his  eyes  and  olfac- 
tories to  a  cruel  disappointment.  A 
minute  ago,  fairyland  was  spread 
before  him ;  he  lands,  and  stumbles 
over  a  dead  dog.  Touching  dogs,  by 
the  bye,  we  have  a  word  to  say.  Mr 
Smith  has  numerous  passages  relat- 
ing to  that  quadruped,  esteemed  in 
Christendom,  abominable  in  Constan- 
tinople. Having  once,  he  informs  ns, 
been  severely  bitten  by  a  hound,  and 
having,  moreover,  seen  several  per- 
sons die  of  hydrophobia,  he  enter- 


tains a  very  justifiable  mistrust  of  the 
canine  race,  or  at  least  of  such  of  its 
specimens  as  present  themselves  with 
slavering  months,  inflamed  eyes, 
guttural  yells,  and  hides  ragged  and 
bloody.  Now,  this  being  the  habitual 
appearance  and  bearing  of  the  eighty- 
thousand  pugnacious  and  starving 
curs  that  infest  the  streets  of  the 
Turkish  eapital^  Mr  Smith,  had  ho 
been  a  nervous  person,'  would  have 
passed  rather  an  agreeable  ''month 
m  Constantinople."  With  a  paper 
lantern  in  one  hand,  howev^,  and  a 
jagged  stone  in  the  other — Uie  usual 
weapons  of  defence — he  prosecnted 
his  wanderings  most  courageously,  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  night,  through 
the  filth-strewn  and  dog-haunted 
streets.  His  first  introduction  to 
these  pleasant  animals  was  auricular; 
and  tnily,  compared  to  their  nproar, 
a  German  frog-swamp  or  a  strong 
party  of  Christmas  waits,  jangling  a 
negro  melody  in  defiance  of  time  and 
tune,  must  be  considered  a  delightful 
reveU-matin. 

^  To  say  that  if  aU  the  sheep-dogs 
going  to  Smithfield  on  a  market-day  had 
been  kept  on  the  constant  bark,  and 
pitted  agamst  the  yelping  curs  upon  all 
the  carts  in  London,  they  could  have 
given  any  idea  of  the  canine  uproar  that 
now  first  astonished  me,  would  be  to 
make  the  feeblest  of  images.  The  whole 
city  rung  with  one  vast  riot  Down  be- 
low me  at  Tophanntf — over  at  Stambool 
— ^far  away  at  Scutari — the  whole  eighty 
thousand  dogs  that  are  said  to  overrun 
Constantinople  appeared  engaged  in  the 
most  active  extermination  of  each  other, 
without  a  moment's  cessation.  The  yelp- 
ing, howling,  barking,  growling,  and 
snarling,  were  all  merged  into  one  uniform 
and  continuous  even  sound,  as  the  noise 
of  frogs  becomes  when  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance. For  hours  thero  was  no  InlL  I 
went  to  sleep,  and  woke  again  ;  and  still, 
vrith  my  windows  open,  I  heard  the  same 
tumult  going  on  ;  nor  was  it  until  day- 
break that  anything  like  tranqnillity  was 
restored." 

The  traces  of  these  nocturnal  com- 
bats are  plainly  discernible  the  next 
morning.  There  is  not  a  whole  skin 
in  the  entire  canine  legion,-  some 
have  lost  eyes,  others  ears,  some  a 
collop  of  the  little  flesh  that  remains 
on  theh:  unfortunate  bones,  and  all 
bear  the  scars  of  desperate  conflicts. 
They  keep  an  active  look-out  for  dead 
horses  and  camels,  and  are  even  said 
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to  devour  their  defonct  comrades; 
bnt  there  is  no  authenticated  account 
of  their  making  a  meal  of  a  human 
being,  although  a  story  is  current  in 
Galata  of  their  having  one  night  torn 
down  a  tipsy  English  sailor,  and  left 
nothing  but  his  bones  to  tell  the  tale 
in  the  morning.  Drunkards,  however, 
must  expect  to  go  to  the  dogs.  Mr 
Smith  kept  sober,  and  carried  a  lan- 
tern. Solely  to  these  two  precau- 
tions, perhaps,  are  we  to-day  indebted 
for  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  book, 
instead  of  mourning  his  interment  in 
the  ravenous  stomachs  of  Mahomedan 
mongrels. 

It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  any  one  who  has  travelled 
at  all,  that  the  presence  of  even  a  very 
few  English  settlers  in  a  town  or  dis- 
trict, speedily  entails  the  establish- 
ment of ''  the  English  shop."  The 
keeper  of  this  is  not  necessarily  an 
Englishman^  he  may  be  of  any  na- 
tion—Pole,  Jew,  Frenchman,Grerman  ; 
the  essential  is,  that  he  should  have 
a  smattering  of  English  and  a  trader*8 
knowledge  of  the  heterogeneous  articles 
which,  m  foreign  estimation,  are 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
Englishmen.  Foremost  amongst 
these  are  beer  and  pickles,  musttutl 
and  cayenne,  Warren's  blacking  and 
Windsor  soap,  the  pills  of  Professor 
HoUoway,  the  kalydor  of  the  world- 
renowned  Rowland.  Thanks  to  the 
extraordinary  power  of  puffing,  we 
dare  to  say  that  the  paletot  of  She- 
riff NicoU  by  this  time  finds  its  nook 
in  "  the  En^h  shop."  The  growth 
of  these  philanthropical  depots  for  the 
consolation  of  exiled  Britons  is  often 
miraculously  mushroom-like.  Land 
an  English  regiment  to  occupy  a  me- 
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naced  point  on  some  distant  foreign 
shore,  and  within  the  week  ''the 
shop"  appears,  though  it  be  but  a 
booth  with  a  hamper  of  porter  and  a 
dozen  pickle  pots  for  sole  stock  in 
trade.  In  Constantinople,  where 
English  abound,  either  as  residents  or 
birds  of  passage,  Stampa'is  a  celebrity. 
The  admirable  establishment  of  Ga- 
lignani  is  not  more  famed  for  books  and 
newspapers— and  especially  for  that 
for- famed  Messengery  which  reaches 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth — 
than  is  the  shop  of  Stampa  as  a  ren- 
dezvous and  receptacle  for  men  and 
things  English.  There  yon  may  buy 
everything,  from  a  Stilton  to  a  cake 
of  soap,  from  a  solar  lamp  to  a  steel 
pen ;  and  there  obtain  all  manner  of 
information,  from  the  address  of  a 
Galata  *  merchant  to  the  sailing  hour 
of  a  steamer.  Nay,  should  you  be 
weary  of  kebobs  and  craving  for  a 
beefsteak,  Stampa  will  provide  it  you. 
He  did  so  at  least  for  Mr  Smith ;  but 
perhaps  that  gentleman  was  a  fa- 
voured customer,  as  he  seems  indeed 
to  have  found  means  of  rendering 
himself  at  more  than  one  place  during 
his  ramble. 

At  Constantinople,  as  at  Smyrna, 
Mr  Smith  visited  the  slave  market. 
There  is  a  volume  in  the  word,  and 
we  all  know  the  sort  of  phantasma- 
goria it  summons  up  for  the  benefit  of 
English  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as 
the^  sit  at  home  at  ease,  dandling 
their  fancies  by  the  chimney  comer. 
Exeter  Hall  and  the  picture  shops 
have  made  slave-markets  of  their 
own,  compared  to  which  the  reality  is 
a  tame  and  sphitless  affaur.  We  are 
all  familiar,  at  a  proper  distance,  with 
that  group  of  young  ladies,  more  or 


*  The  names  of  the  rarioas  districts  of  Constantinople,  sometimes  nther  indiscri- 
minately used  in  travellers'  narratires,  are  apt  to  puzzle  those  readers  unfamiliar  with 
the  dirisions  of  the  eitj.  The  following  note  puts  its  distribution  clearly  before 
them  : — **Siamb(ml  maj  be  termed  Constantinople  proper,  inhabited  by  the  Turks, 
and  containing  the  Seraglio,  chief  mosques,  great  public  offices,  bazaars,  and  places 
of  Government  and  general  business.  It  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  important 
part,  par  exoeUenee.  Chlata  is  the  Wapping  of  the  city  :  here  we  find  dirty  shops 
for  ships*  stores  ;  merchants'  counting-houses,  and  tipsy  sailors.  TopkaniU  is  so 
called  firom  the  large  gun-fMtory  close  at  hand.  Both  these  suburbs  are  situated  at 
the  base  of  a  very  steep  hill ;  the  upper  part  of  which  is  Pera^  the  district  allotted 
to  the  Franks,  or  foreigners,  and  containing  the  palaces  of  the  ambassadors,  the 
hotels,  the  European  shops,  and  the  most  motley  population  under  the  sun.  Scutari 
is  to  Stamboul  as  Birkenhead  to  Lirerpool,  and  is  in  Asia.  It  is  important  in  its 
way,  as  being  the  starting-place  of  all  the  caravans  going  inland.  There  are  some 
other  districts  of  less  interest  to  the  average  tourist." — A  Month  at  Constanti* 
nopUj  p.  46. 
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less  nude,  and  of  every  tint— firam  the 
pale  Georgian  to  the  sable  Ethiop— 
huddled  together  in  great  alarm  and 
the  most  graceful  attitudes,  whilst  a 
shawled  and  jewelled  Turk  scans  their 
perfections  with  licentious  eje,  and 
counts  gold  into  the  pahn  of  a  trucu- 
lent dealer  in'  human  flesh.  None  of 
us  but  hare  been  painfully  affected 
by  representations,  both  printed  and 
pictorial,  of  whips  and  manacles,  fet- 
tered hands  and  striped  shoulders, 
kneeling  negroes  and  barbarous  task- 
masters, whereby  tender-hearted  gen- 
tlemen are  moved  to  unbutton  their 
pockets,  and  philanthropical  ladies  oi 
excitable  nerve,  overlooking  the 
misery  that  is  often  close  to  their 
doors,  are  set  sewing  flannels  for 
remote  blacks.  We  have  all  seen 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  have  been  in- 
terested and  touched  accordingly. 
But  Mr  Smith,  in  the  most  unfeeling 
manner,  robs  us  of  our  illusions,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  Smyrna  or  Constan- 
tinople are  concerned.  In  the  slave- 
market  at  the  latter  place — ^where 
blacks  only  are  exposed,  the  Circas- 
sian and  Georgian  beauties  being 
secluded  in  the  dealers'  houses— he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
creatures  he  saw  wrapped  in  their 
blankets  and  crouching  in  comers, 
and  in  whom  sense  and  feeling  were 
evidently  at  the  very  lowest  ebb,  had 
much  better  chance  of  such  happmess 
as  they  were  capable  of  wyoyiig,  if 
sold  as  slaves  than  if  left  to  their  own 
savage  resources. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry,"  he  says, "  to 
ran  against  any  proper  feelings  on  the 
subject,  but  I  do  honestly  believe  that  if 
any  person  of  average  propriety  and 
right-mindedness  were  shown  these 
creatures,  and  told  that  their  lot  was 
to  become  the  property  of  others,  and 
work  in  return  for  food  and  lodging, 
he  would  come  to  the  oonclnsion  it  was 

all  they  were  fit  for 

The  truth  is,  that  the  *Tirtaous  indig- 
nation' side  of  the  question  holds  out 
grander  opportunities  to  tm  author  for 
fine  writing  than  the  practical  fact.  But 
this  style  of  composition  should  not  al- 
ways be  implicitly  relied  upon.  I  knew  a 
man  who  was  said,  by  certain  reriews 
and  literary  cliques,  to  be  '  a  creature  of 
large  sympathies  for  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed,' because  he  wrote  touching  things 
about  them;  but  who  would  abase  lus 
wife,  and  brutally  treat  his  children,  and 
harass  his  family,  and  then  go  and  drink 
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unto  his  large  heart  was  Buflldentiy  fall 
to  take  up  the  *  man-aad-broUier'  line  of 
literary  business,  and  suggest  thai  a  tipey 
Chartibt  was  as  good  as  a  qoiet  gentle- 
man." 

Mr  Albert  Smith  is  evidently  a 
hard-hearted  person,  and  we  b^in  to 
repent  of  noticing  his  book.  £i  the 
same  pitiless  matter-of-fact  manner 
he  continues  to  tilt  at  the  several 
articles  of  our  Eastern  creed,  pressing 
into  his  service  as  a  witness  Demetri 
the  Second,  (not  him  of  Athens,  but 
a  Constantinople  dcerone,)  a  terrible 
fellow  for  rubbing  the  romantic  lac- 
quer off  Turkish  manners  and  cus- 
toms. After  the  slaves,  the  sack  and 
scimitar  are  disposed  ot  '*  Not  many 
executions  now,"  quoth  Demetri, — 
^' only  English  subjects.  Here^s  where 
they  cut  the  heads  off;  just  here, 
where  these  two  streets  me^  and  the 
body  is  left  here  a  day  or  two,  and 
sometimes  the  dogs  get  at  it."  This 
was  rather  startling  intelligence,  until 
explained.  The  '^English  subjects" 
proved  to  be  emigrants  fix>m  Malta 
and  the  Ionian  islands— the  greatest 
scamps  in  Fera — which  is  saying  no 
little,  for  Fera  abounds  with  scamps. 
At  that  time,  however,  there  had  not 
been  an  execution  for  a  whole  year 
past. 

**A11  English  gentlemen,"  continncd 
Demetri,  ^  think  they  out  off  heads  erery 
day  in  Stamboul,  and  put  them,  all  of  a 
row,  on  plates  at  the  Seraglio  gate. 
And  they  think  people  are  always  being 
drowned  in  the  Bosi^ms.  Not  true. 
I  know  a  fellow  who  is  a  draxoman,  and 
shows  that  wooden  shoot  which  oomes 
from  the  wall  of  the  Seraglio  Point,  as 
the  place  they  slide  them  down.  It  is 
only  to  get  rid  of  the  garden  rubbish. 
Same  with  lots  of  other  things." 

Nothing  like  travel  to  dispel  preju- 
dice and  romance.  Feople  are  too 
apt  to  adopt  Byron's  notions  of  the 
East.  To  those  who  would  have 
their  eyes  opened  we  recommend  the 
Mediterranean  steamers,  or,  if  these 
would  take  them  too  far,  they  may 
stay  at  home  and  read  Mr  Smith. 

'^  Travel,"  such  if  his  advioe  to  the 
seeker  after  truth,  ^  with  a  determination 
to  be  only  affected  by  things  as  they 
strike  yon.  Swiss  |^ls,  St  Bernard 
dogs,  Portici  fishermen,  the  Rhine,  Nile 
travelling}  and  other  objects  of  popular 
rhapsodies,  fearfhUy  deteriorate  upon 
practical   acquaintance.      Few   tourists 
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haye  the  courage  to  say  that  they  have 
been  'bored/  or  at  least  disappointed 
by  some  conventional  lion.  IJiey  find 
that  Goide-books,  Diaries,  Notes,  Jour- 
nalB,  &c.  &c.,  all  copy  one  from  the  other 
in  their  enthusiasm  about  tho  same 
things  ;  and  they  shrink  firom  the  charge 
of  Yulgarity,  or  lack  of  mind,  did  they 
.dare  to  differ.  Artists  and  writers  mil 
study  effect  rather  thao  graphic  truth. 
The  florid  description  of  some  modem 
book  of  traTol  is  as  different  to  the  actual 
impressions  of  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a 
hundred — allowing  all  these  to  possess 
ayerage  education,  perception,  and  intel- 
lect—when painting  in  their  minds  the 
same  subject,  as  the  artfhlly  tinted  litho- 
graph, or  picturesque  engraving  of  the 
portfolio  or  annual,  is  to  the  ffdthfbl  pho- 
nograph.^ 

Mr  Smith's  conciading  chi^er,  in- 
xslnding  his  lazaretto  experienoea  and 
departure  for  Egypt,  is  very  amusing, 
and  he  shows  np  the  abuses  of  the 
quarantine  system,  his  own  annoy- 
ances when  in  sickly  dorance,  and  the 
eccentricities  of  his  Mahometan  and 
Christian  fellow-travellers,  with 
spirit  and  hnmonr.  We  have  good 
will,  bnt  no  space,  to  accompany  him 
fm:ther  in  his  peregrinations.  An 
appendix,  inclading  estimates  of  ex- 
penses, and  varions  remarks  suggested 
hj  his  recent  trayelling  experience, 
inll  be  fomid  useful  by  persons  con- 
templating a  similar  trip.  The  gene- 
ral texture  of  his  book  is  certainly  of 
the  slightest ;  bnt,  as  abready  impUed, 
it  pretends  not  to  solidity  or  to  the 
discussion  of  grave  topics.  It  is  just 
such  a  volume  as  might  be  composed 
by  the  amalgamation  of  a  series  of 
epistles  from  a  lively  and  fluent 
letter-writer  to  friends  at  home,  dur- 
ing a  few  weeks'  ramble  and  abode  in 
Turkey.  If  it  occasionally  reminds 
us  of  Cockaigne,  its  author,  we  are 
sure,  is  too  patriotic  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  native  village,  and  we  have  no 
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mind  to  quarrel  with  him  for  the 
almost  exclusively  metropolitan  char- 
acter of  his  tropes  and  similes,  for 
his  frequent  reminiscences  of  London 
streets  and  Surrey  hills,  or  for  his 
preference  of  the  sunset  seen  from 
"  The  Cricketers"  at  Chertsey  Bridge, 
to  the  same  sight  from  ^The  little 
Burial-ground"  at  Pera.  A  good 
result— probably  the  one  he  aimed  at 
— of  the  selection,  as  points  of  com- 
parison, of  localities  more  particularly 
familiar  to  Londoners,  is  that  he 
thereby  conveys,  to  those  who  will 
doubtless  form  a  very  large  propor- 
tioo  of  his  readers,  a  dear  idea  of 
the  places  he  visited  and  would  de- 
scribe. And  his  little  volume  affords 
evidence  of  good  temper  and  feeling 
sufficient  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
Cockneyisms. 

When  reviewing,  about  two  years 
ago,  a  volume  of  rambled*  in  a  very 
different  region,  we  stated  our  opin- 
ion as  to  the  st^le  of  illustration 
appropriate  to  bodb  of  this  kind,  in 
which  cuts  or  engravings  are  most 
acceptable  when  they  explain  scenes 
and  objects  that  written  description, 
even  at  great  length,  would  less 
accurately  and  cleariy  place  before 
the  reader.  Mr  Smith  is  evidently 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  ^^I 
have  given,"  he  says,  "only  those 
illustrations  which  appeared  to  be  tho 
most  characteristic  rather  than  tho 
most  imposing."  In  so  doing  he  has 
shown  judgment,  and  used  to  tho 
best  advantage  the  pencils  and  colour- 
box,  which  formed  part  of  the  hetero- 
geneous contents  of  his  well- stuffed 
knapsack.  The  reader  will  be  more 
obliged  to  him  for  the  appropriate 
and  usefol  little  sketches  that  thickly 
stud  his  pages,  than  for  any  draw- 
ings of  greater  pretensions,  whose 
introduction  the  size  and  price  of  tho 
volume  would  have  permitted. 


*  Ballantyne's  Hudson^s  Bay. 
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MADAMB  SONTAO  AKD  TIIE  OPERA. 

It  is  now  between  three  and  four  that  the  Opera,  taking  the  lead  in  a 
years  since  the  town  was  startled  bj  fashion  that  soon  afterwards  became 
intelligence  that  the  Opera  House  disagreeably    prevalent    throngbont 
was  myided  a^dnst  itself,  and  that  Europe,  was  in  a  state  of  rerc^tloii. 
melody  and  grace  were  abont  to  take  With  whom  the  &alt  lay  we  knew 
flight  from  the  bottom  of  the  Hay-  qot,  and  little  cared :  all  that  con- 
market  to  the  top  of  the  Garden.    In  cemed  ns  was  the  unpleasant  fact 
our  quality  of  determined   foes  to  that  the  pleasures  of  the  music-loying 
unnecessary  changes  and  theoretical  multitude,  quorum  pars  sumus^  were 
refbrms,  we  received  the  intelligence  seriously  endaogered.     It  is  pretty 
regretfully,  and  so,  we  have  reason  to  notorious  that,  with  very  rare  excep- 
believe,  did  tibat  very  considerable  tions,   professional  votaries  of  tbe 
section  of  the  London  and  provincial  Muses  are  canricious,  and  difficult  to 
public  into  whose  annual  calculations  deal  with.    Painters  are  accused  of 
ofrefinedenjoymentsthe  Italian  Opera  unpunctuality    and    improvidence; 
largely  enters.    Without  going  into  composers  are  often  idle  dogs,  finetiiog 
the  merits  of  the  dispute,  which  up  impresarios  into  fevers,  as  Kosdni  did 
to  this  hour  we  have  never  heard  Barbaja,  and  fulfilling  theur  engage- 
dearly  elucidated,  we   plainly  dis-  ments    only    at    the    last    minute 
cemed  one  thing— namely,  that  there  of   the    eleventh    hour,    with    the 
was  discord  in  the  operatic  camp ;  polenta  smoking  on  the  table;*  even 
that  harmony  had   abandoned   its  authors   we  have   heard    dechured, 
favourite  aboae ;  that  managers,  mu-  upon  no  mean  authority,  to  be  queer 
sicians,  singers,  and  dancers,  were  cattle  to  guide;  but,  of  all  classes 
drawing   different  ways :   in  short,  whose  occupation   derives  from   art 

*  Rossini's  desperate  idleness  and  habits  of  proorAstination  are  proverbial.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  personal  restraint  was  resorted  to,  to  compel  the  fbUUment  of 
his  engagements.  Thus,  at  Milan,  sentinels  were  placed  at  his  door,  and  no  exit 
allowed  him,  until  he  had  completed  an  opera  of  which  the  two  first  acts  were  already 
in  rehearsaL  Barbaja,  the  celebrated  %mpre$ario,  kept  him  for  some  time  prisoner  in 
bis  palace  on  the  Naples  Toledo,  revising  him  liberty  until  he  should  have  composed 
the  long-promised  opera  of  Otello.  Remonstrances  were  disregarded  by  the  inflexible 
manager,  so  Rossini  set  to  work,  and,  with  his  nsnal  facility,  soon  sent  down  a  por- 
tion of  the  score,  headed  Introduzione,  This  was  transmitted  to  the  copyist ;  but  the 
same  eyening  Rossini  applied  for  it  again,  on  pretext  of  alteration.  Next  morning 
another  MS.  reached  Barbiga,  inscribed  Ccivatina,  It  followed  its  predecessor  to  the 
copyist,  and,  in  like  manner,  was  re>denuuided  for  correction.  Barbaja  gleefully 
rubbed  his  hands  at  finding  that  these  rerisions  did  not  delay  Rossini,  who  sent  down 
page  after  page  of  copy,  to  the  extent  of  an  entire  act.  But  the  irritable  manai^r 
was  like  to  go  distracted  when,  on  applying  to  the  copyist  for  the  whole  score,  he 
found  the  introduction  was  all  that  had  been  composed.  It  had  been  travelling  to 
and  fh>  between  Rossini  and  the  theatre,  and,  at  each  journey,  the  incorrigible  com- 
poser had  headed  it  with  a  difllsrent  title,  ^e  trait  is  chmcteristic,  and  strictly 
authentic.  The  same  story  is  told,  at  greater  length,  and  with  some  embellishmenttt, 
in  one  of  Alexander  Dumas'  volumes  of  Italian  travelling'sketches.  Managers,  how- 
ever, found  compensation  in  Rossini's  rapidity  for  his  provoking  idleness.  When  be 
did  set  to  work,  he  got  over  the  paper  at  a  gallop ;  and,  when  driven  to  the  last 
minute,  his  fertility  and  invention  were  wonderful.  Some  of  his  finest  things  were 
composed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  in  breathless  hast«.  The  celebrated  air 
Di  tanti  Palpiti  is  one  of  these.  His  dinner  hour  was  at  hand,  when,  driven  to  the 
wall  by  urgent  solicitations,  he  one  day  sat  down  to  compose  it.  His  cook,  learning 
that  the  M<uttro  was  really  about  to  work — no  very  common  occurrence— thrust  his 
head  in  at  the  door,  and  ventured  a  supposition  that  he  had  **  better  not  put  the  riee 
to  boil."  "  On  the  contrary,  boil  it  directly,"  replied  Rossini,  who  was  hungry. 
Before  the  rice,  that  indispensable  preface  to  an  ItAlian  dinner,  was  fit  for  table,  the 
air  and  its  introduction  were  composed.  Di  tanti  Paipiti  is  still  familiarly  known  as 
the  Aria  dti  rizsi. 
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and  poetry,  none,  assnredlj,  are  harder 
to  manage  and  to  please  than  actors 
and  mnsicians.  From  those  early 
days  of  Opera,  when  a  Lolly  shivered 
Cremonas  npon  the  heads  of  a  refrac- 
tory orchestra,  to  the  recent  ones 
-when  a  Lnmley  in  vain  essayed  to 
appease  the  petnlance  of  a  prima 
donna,  and  calm  the  choler  of  a  con- 
ductor, the  tribulations  of  managers 
hare  been  countless  as  the  pebbles  on 
the  shore.  To  judge,  indeed,  from 
their  own  account,  few  of  the  penal- 
ties so  picturesquely  set  forth  in  Fox's 
martyr-book,  but  would  be  preferable 
to  ten  years'  management  of  a  large 
lyric  theatre.  Consult  the  comedians, 
and  we  are  presented  with  tiie  re- 
verse of  the  medal.  A  manager,  we 
shall  be  told,  is  a  covetous  and  Helio- 
gabalian  tyrant,  fattening  upon  the 
toil  and  talents  of  the  artist ;  a  sort 
of  vampire  in  a  black  coat,  sucking 
the  blood  of  genius,  faring  sumptu- 
ously on  the  proceeds  of  a  tenor, 
squeezing  the  cost  of  his  stud  out  of 
a  soprano,  and  making  large  annual 
investments  on  the  stren^h  of  an 
underpaid  barytone.  These  things 
may  be  true,  but  we  shall  more 
readily  credit  them  when  we  less  fre- 
quently see  managers  in  the  Gazette^ 
and  when  we  hear  of  singers  putting 
down  their  carriages,  retrenching 
their  suburban  villas,  and  contenting 
themselves  with  sfdaries  less  enor- 
mous than  those  they  now  unblush- 
ingly  exact.  Upon  such  matters, 
however,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
expatiate.  Theatrical  quarrels  rarely 
exdte  much  general  interest  in 
this  country,  except  inasmuch  as 
they  may  exercise  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
public — ^which  has  not  been  the  case, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  in  the  most  re- 
cent and  important  instance  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  lessee  of  the 
first  London  theatre  and  certain 
members  of  his  company. 

At  no  period,  probably,  since  Lon- 
don has  possessed  an  Italian  Opera, 
was  there  more  room  and  a  better 
chance  of  success  for  two  establish- 
ments of  that  description  than  just 
now.  Indeed,  even  if  the  particular 
circumstances  that  have  caused  a 
second  establishment  to  be  formed 
had  not  occurred,  it  might  not  impro- 
bably have  arisen  out  of  the  want 
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of  remunerative  pafronage  for  high 
musical  talent  upon  the  Continent, 
entailed  by  the  revolutionary  convul- 
sions of  the  last  two  years.  Another 
circumstance  favourable  to  the  Ita- 
lians is  to  be  fbund  in  the  depressed 
state  of  the  native  stage—a  depression 
which  we  maintain  is  to  be  attributed 
to  bad  management  and  bad  acting, 
more  than  to  any  decline  in  the  public 
taste  for  the  drama.  Second-rate 
talent,  such  as  now  occupies  the  high 
places  on  our  principal  theatres,  will 
no  more  permanently  attract  full 
houses,  than  will  the  burlesque  and 
tinsel  that  has  monopolised  the  minor 
stage.  It  is  our  conviction  that  high, 
tragedy  and  good  comedy  will  still 
draw  together  discriminating  and  de- 
sirable audiences;  but  they  must  be 
well  acted.  Could  you  bring  back 
Kemble  and  Siddons,  Kean  and 
Young,  rely  upon  it  that  the  taste  for 
the  theatre  wodd  revive,  and  Drury 
Lane  might  be  opened  with  better 
than  a  bare  chance  of  success.  And 
although  those  masters  of  their  art 
have  disappejEured  from  the  scene,  there 
still  are  actors  who,. if  they  would 
condescend  to  pull  together,  might  do 
much  to  prop  the  declining  national 
drama.  In  the  provincial  towns  the 
Charles  Keans,  Miss  Faucit,  or 
Macready,  always  draw  full  houses ; 
and  it  is  our  belief  they  would  do  so 
the  year  through  at  Drury  Lane,  if 
they  all  belonged  to  its  company, 
under  a  judicious  management.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  the  public  has  lost  its 
taste  for  theatres,  because  it  will 
not  encourage  mediocrity  and  bad 
taste ;  and  the  best  proof  of  the  con- 
trary is,  that  anything  really  good  in 
theatricals,  no  matter  in  what  style, 
at  once  draws.  We  need  not  go  far 
for  examples.  About  three  years 
ago,  the  little  French  theatre  in  St 
James's  had  a  good  working  com- 
pany, besides  a  constant  flow  of  still 
better  actors,  succeeding  each  other 
by  twos  and  threes  from  Paris.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  house  was 
nightlv  crowded;  not  only,  be  it  ob- 
served, in  its  more  fashionable  divi- 
sions, but  in  those  cheaper  regions  of 
gdlery,  pit,  and  boxes,  more  acces- 
sible to  moderate  purses  and  to  the 
general  public.  In  short,  the  theatre 
was  popular,  because  the  perform- 
ances were  good;  although  it  is, 
2y 
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assuredly,  bnt  a  yeiy  limited  portion 
of  the  English  middle  classes  diat  can 
fhUy  enter  into  and  enjoy  the  spirit 
of  French  plays.  When  the  manage* 
ment  injndicioosly  changed  the  sys- 
tenif  which,  one  wonld  think,  mnsft 
snrely  have  answered  its  purpose  aa 
well  as  that  of  the  public,  and  gave 
indifferently  snng  comic  operas  in- 
stead of  well -acted  yandeyilles, 
dramas,  and  petUee  camediesy  popn- 
larity  and  ancUence  dwindled.  It  was 
no  longer  good  €i  its  kind.  People 
will  not  be  persuaded,  fbr  any  length  of 
time,  that  astar  and  a  bnndle  of  sticks 
compose  a  theatrical  company  worth 
listdiing  to.  We  may  take  another 
instance,  still  nearer  home.  Under  the 
management  of  Yestris  and  Mathews, 
and  in  spite  of  a  deplorable  absence 
of  ventilation^  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
has  fbr  many  months  past  been 
nightly  full  to  the  roof,  whilst  nearly 
every  other  London  manager  has  been 
wofblly  grumbling  at  the  state  of  his 
benches  and  treasury.  It  is  not  that 
the  perfbrmances  at  the  Lycexmi  hare 
been  of  a  very  high  class;  but  of 
their  kind  they  have  been  good,  the 
company  pulls  well  together,  and 
there  is  a  certain  spirit  and  originality 
in  the  conduct  of  the  theatre.  And 
here,  whilst  avoiding  comparisons 
with  any  particular  theatre  to  which 
they  might  be  unfavourable,  we  are 
yet  led  to  remark,  that  an  utter  want 
of  originality  is  one  of  the  chief  and 
most  lamentable  present  Sharacteris- 
tics  of  the  London  stage.  Such  a 
monotonous  set  of  imitators  was  surelv 
never  beheld.  They  all  follow  each 
other  in  a  struig,  like  the  boors  after 
Bummling's  precious  goose.  Unfor- 
tunately the  golden  feathers  become 
ilross  in  their  grasp.  If  one  makes  a 
hit,  forthwith  the  others  copy ;  with- 
out pausing  to  reflect  whether  the 
novelty  was  not  the  principal  charm, 
which  will  evaporate  on  repetition. 
Thus,  last  Christmas,  at  the  theatre 
already  referred  to,  a  fairy  spectacle 
of  extraordinary  beauty  was  brought 
out,  and  ^^  ran,"  as  the  phrase  is,  an 
unusual  number  of  nights,  long  out- 
living most  of  the  very  middling  pan- 
tomimes and  holiday  entertainments 
elsewhere  produced.  Easter  came, 
and  behold  I  half-a-dozen  other 
theatres,  takhig  theur  cue  from  the 
lucky  Lyceum,  came  out  in  the  same 


Hue.     Ambitious  scoiery,  gorgeous 
decoration,    wholesale    glitto*,    and 
many-coloured  fires,  daoled  the  ey« 
in  m  dhrections.      ^^If  yonr  Toice 
were  as  fine  as  your  fBathers,"  ^ud 
the  crafty  fox  to  the  cheese-bearing 
crow,  "  what  a  bird  you  would  be  P 
Were  your  taste  equal  to  your  tmsel, 
managers  of  the  London  thei^«8t 
what  an  improvement  there  would 
be  in  yonr  receipts!     Your  dren- 
bozes  and  your  cadi-boxes  wonld 
alike  be  replenished ;  and  yon  wonld 
no  longer  have  a  pretext  to  indolge 
in  undignified  wailings  about  want  of 
encouragement    to    native     talent* 
preference  given  to  foreigners,  and 
the  other   querulous  commonplaces 
with  which  the  public  is  periodically 
bored. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  OpCTS. 
As  we  have  already  observed,  about 
fbur  years  ago  its    prospects  were 
bad.      Discord,   the   forerunner  of 
dissolution,  had  squatted  itself  in  tiie 
Green-room.      With    one    or    two 
exceptions,  the  artists  who  for  some 
years  had  been  the  chief  pillars  of 
that  stage  abandoned  it  for  a  rival 
establishment.    With  the  few  hands 
who  stuck  by  the  old  ship,  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible   to  make  a  fight. 
But  at  the  most  gloomy  moment, 
when  all  seemed  despei*ate,  a  good 
genius  came   to   the  rescue.     One 
Swede  proved  more  than  an  equi- 
valent for  half-a-dozen  Italians,  and 
impending  ndn  was  replaced  by  tri- 
umphant success.    London  presented 
the  singular  spectacle— unprecedent- 
ed, we  believe,  in  any  capital — (rftwo 
enormous    theatres    simultaneously 
open  for  the  representation  of  Italian 
operas.    How  it  fares  with  the  more 
modem  establishment,  we  have  no 
positive   knowledge.    Not  too  well, 
we  fear,  judging  from  the  balance- 
sheet   of  ft  recent  lessee.     Should 
the  experiment  succeed,  the  public 
will  doubtless  be  the  gainers.    We 
shall  be  dad  to  learn  that  all  thrive 
and  flourish  ;  but  meanwhile  we  are 
particularly  pleased  to  find  that  the 
more   ancient  temple  of  music  and 
dance,  endeared  to  us  by  long  habit, 
old  associations,  and  much  enjoyment, 
has  risen,  at  tne  very  moment  when 
ill-omened  prophets  predicted  its  fall, 
to  as  high  a  pitch  of  excellence  as, 
within  our  recollection,  it  ever  attain- 
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ed ;  and  has  escaped  conversion  to  an 
equestrian  circus,  a  shilling  concert 
room,  a  Radical  debating  hall,  or  any 
other  of  the  profane  and  degrading 
purposes  to  which  of  late  years  it  has 
been  too  mnch  the  fashion  to  apply 
the  large  London  theatres.    When 
the  enthosiaam   excited   by  Jenny 
Liind,  which  at  one  time  approached 
in&tnation,   began  to  subside,  and 
that  amiable  and  charitable,  but— if 
rumour  lie  not — somewhat  capricious 
lady,  fluctuating  between  matrimony 
and  fame,  at  last  took  a  middle  course, 
and  decided  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  had  another 
stroke  of  good  fortune.    The  Swede 
disappeared,  but  Germany  came  to 
the  rescue.    A  unger  whose  name 
recalls  the  most  glorious  days  of  the 
Opera,  and  who,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,   had   exchanged  the  artist's 
laurel  wreath  for  the  coronet  of  a 
countess — the  plaudits  of  Europe  for 
the  ease  and  elegance  of  a  court— was 
induced  to  return  to  the  profession  of 
which,  daring  the  short  time  she  in 
her  youth  had  exercised  it,  she  had 
been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments. 
The  double  mterest  excited  by  her 
brilliant  talent  as  a  vocalist,  and  by 
the   peculiar    drcumstancet    under 
which  she  has  agfun  sought  the  scene 
of  her  former  triumphs,  has  been  so 
strong,  that  by  this  time  fow  can  be 
unacquainted  with  the  leading  inci- 
dents of  the  Countess  Bossi's  carea*. 
A  humble  origin,  the  precocious  de- 
velopment of  an  exquisite  voice  and 
of  extraordinary  ^>titude  for  music, 
the  conquest  with  almost  unexampled 
rapidity  of  a  place  beside  the  firot 
singers  of  the  day,  a  few  short  years 
of  theatrical  triumphs,  an  advantage- 
ous marriage,  loss  of  fortune,  return 
to  the  stage— and  the  tale  is  told. 
Even  in  this  meagre  outline  there  is 
no  slight  savour  of  the  romantic. 
"  The  Countess  Rossi,"  it  has  been 
truly  observed  by  a  French  writer, 
''has   scarcely    performed    in   any 
lyrical  drama  fuller  of  incident  and 
romance  than  her  own  life.    For  her 
the  line  of  flame  which  in  theatres 
separates  the   real  from   the  ideal 
world,  has  not  existed."*    Doubtless 
the  details  of  this  accomplished  lady's 


life  would  be  otherwise  interesting 
than  the  bare  outline  of  its  leading 
events  with  which  the  world  is  fain 
to  content  itself!    Twenty-flve  years, 
divided  between  the  aristocracy  of 
musical  talent,  and  the  aristocracy  of 
diplomacy  and  high  bu*th,  must  afford 
rich   materials    for    autobiography. 
Kor  would  the  period  of  her  childhood 
be  without  its  strong  attraction,  were 
she  able  to  remember,  and  pleased  to 
tellt  of  those  days  of  inifantine  renown, 
when    Coblenz   and   the   banks   of 
Bhme  rang  with  praises  of  the  seven- 
year-old  songstress,  whose  parents, 
although  they  had  the  good  sense  to 
refuse  the  solicitations  of  managers, 
anxious   to    produce   the    prodigy, 
would  yet  at  times  placeher  on  their 
table,  and  bid  her  sing  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  admiring  friends.    Her  first 
appearance  in  public  was  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  on  the  Darmstadt  theatre ; 
and  perhaps  even  now  that  dullest  of 
Grerman    capitals    remains    in  her 
mem(»y  as  a  place  of  brightness  and 
beauty,  associated  as  it  is  with  her 
eariy   and   complete   success.     But 
little  Henrietta  was  not  vet  to  con- 
tinue the  career  she  had  so  auspi- 
ciously begun.    Hot  theatres  and  un- 
limited praise  composed  a  dangerous 
atmosphere  for  one  so  young,  and  her 
next  step  was  to  the  Conservatory  or 
great  musical  school  at  Prague,  to 
the  head  of  which  she  speedily  made 
her  way.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  her  proficiency  in  the  various 
branches  of  her  art  was  so  great,  that 
her  cautious  parents  had  scarcely  a 
pretext  for  withholding  her  longer 
from  the  stage,  which  she  manifestly 
was  destined  to  adorn.     Still  they 
hesitated,  when  accident  cast  the  die. 
The  prima   donna  of    the   Prague 
opera  was  taken  ill :  not  of  one  of 
those   fleeting    maladies   to    which 
singers  and  &ncers  are  proverbially 
liable— and  which  appear  an  hour  or 
two  after  noon,  to  disappear  in  time 
for  a  late  breakfast  next  morning— 
but  seriously,  and  without  hope  ^  of 
speedy   recovery.      The    despairing 
manager  appealed  to  the  pity  of  the 
Sontags.     His   only   hope   was   in 
Henrietta,  and  Henrietta  was  allowed 
to  appear  upon  the  boards  of  the 
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Imperial  Opera  of  Fragno— a  theatre 
to  which  immortality  is  secured  by 
the  first  performance  of  the  Nozze  di 
Figaro  and  the  Ckmenxa  di  Tito  hay* 
ing  taken  place  within  its  walls. 
From  a  recently  published  and 
authentic  sketch  of  Madame  Sontag's 
professional  life,*  we  extract  an  ac- 
count of  her  entrance. 

**  If  nothing  was  wanting  in  eonrage, 
natural  gifts  of  yoico,  and  intelleotnal 
power,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  as  regards 
the  height  of  her  person  there  was  a 
maneamenio  of  serenl  inches.    Bnt  the 
stage-manager  was  not  ohliTions  of  the 
means  h j  which  the  Greeks  gave  altitude 
to  their  scenic  heroes  and  heroines ;  and 
the  little  prima  donna,  to  whom  was  as- 
signed for  her  dibtU  the  principal  female 
part  in  a  translation  of  the  fayoorite 
French  opera  Jean  de  ParU,  was  sup- 
plied with  enormous  cork  heels.    There 
was  a  time,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV., 
when  an  inch  and  a  half  of  red  heel  was 
the  distinctire  characteristic  of  a  mar- 
quis, or  of  a  lady  of  sufficient  quality  to 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty.   On  the  occasion  of  the  dibut  of 
Henriette  Sontag,  four  inches  of  yermil- 
lion-coloured  cork  foreshadowed  the  rank 
of  the  little  lady,  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  most  absolute  mimic  queens  of  the 
lyrical  world,  and  afterwards  a  real  and 
much  respected  countess.     When   the 
singer  who  enacted  the  pompous  senes- 
chal in  the  opera  otJean  de  Paris  came 
forward,  and  said,  '  It  is  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  Princess  of  Nayarre  whose 
arri?al  I  announce  I'  the  applause  and 
laughter  was  uniyersal.    When  the  little 
prodigy  appeared  on  her  cork  pedestal, 
the  house  re-echoed  with  acclamations. 
As  the  business  of  the  stage  proceeded, 
the  auditors  found  there  was  no  longer 
any  indulgence  necessary  on  the  score  of 
age,  but  that  there  were  claims  on  their 
-admiration  for  a  yoiee  which,  for  purity, 
peculiar  flute-like  tone,  and  agility,  has 
neyer  been  surpassed.    Ttie  celebrated 
tenor,  Gerstener,  that  night    surpassed 
himself,  finding  he  had  to  cope  with  the 
attraction  of  a  new  musical  power.  Many 
nights  successiyely  did  she  thus  sing  the 
Princess  of  Nayarre,  with  increasing  suc- 
cess, to  crowded  houses.    Her  next  part 
was  one  far  more  difficult — that  of  the 
heroine  in  Paer's  fine  opera,  Sargin,  But 
the  capital  of  Bohemia  was  not  long  to 
retain  her.    The  Imperial  court  heard  of 
her  extraordinary  success,  and  Henriette 
Sontag  was  summoned  to  Vienna,  where 
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•he  appeared,  the  yery  next  seaaon^  at 
the  German  Opera." 

Fraiilein  Sontag  had  not  been  loog 
in  the  Austrian   capital   when  thi 
eccentric   Domenico   Barbaja,    thea 
lessee  of  La  Scala,  the  San  Carlo,  and 
of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Vienna,  arriyed 
there,  incredulous  of  the  merits  of  the 
new  prima  donna.     His  Incredulitjr 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  mere  preja* 
dice,  for  at  that  time  Italy  was  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  the  monopoly 
of  melodious  throats ;  and  even  now 
the  exceptions  are  only  just  enough 
to  prove  the  rule,  at  least  as  regards 
female  singers.    Of  these,  Germany 
and  Scandinavia  have  produced  bnt 
three  who  have  acquired  European 
reputation.    Hie  capricious  but  won- 
derfnily  talented  Gertrude  Schmeling 
(La  Siura,)  who  at  nine  years  of  age 
drew  large  audiences  at  Vienna  by 
her  performance  on  the  violin,  who 
afterwards  achieved  first-rate  excel- 
lence on  the  piano,  and  then,  for 
nearly  forty  years,  held  undisputed 
sway,  as  unapproachablepruita  donua^ 
over  the  entire  musical  world — and 
whose  name  is  almost  as  celebrated 
by  reason  of  the  strange  adventures 
and  vicissitudes  of   her  life  as  on 
account  of  her  astonishing  voice  and 
genius — is  the  most  ancient  of  these, 
and  Madame  Sontag  and  Jenny  Lind 
complete  the  trio.    When  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  Grorman 
Opera,  Barbaja  was  astonished,  and 
he  immediately  offered  the   young 
singer  an  engagement  for  the  San 
Carlo.  This  was  declined,  her  parents 
having  a  wholesome,  perhaps  an  ex- 
aggerated, dread  of  the  temptations 
and  perils  that  would  await   theur 
daughter  in    the  luxurious  land  of 
Naples.    Nay,  so  deeply  rooted  was 
the  aversion  of  the  honest  Grermans 
for  things  Italian,  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficnlty  Barbaja  could 
obtain  their  permission  for  Henrietta 
to  appear  at  the  Italian  Opera  at 
Vienna.     There  she  had  coileagnes 
worthy  of  herself— Rubinl,  the  prince 
of  tenors,  and  the  evergreen  Lablache, 
with  whom,  after  an  interval  of  five- 
and-twenty  years,  she  is  now  again 
singing.    There  also  she  heard  Ma- 
dame Mainvielle  Fodor,  by  the  study 
of  whose  admirable  style  she  greatly 
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improved  herself.  Leipzig  and  Ber- 
lin next  witnessed  her  triumphs,  and 
there  she  excited  great  enthusiasm 
by  her  singing  in  Weber's  operas  of 
Ber  Freuckatz  and  Euryanthe. 

'*  The  admirers  of  the  geniaa  of  that 
great  composer,"  says  M.  P.  Scado,  in  a 
lirely,  but  not  strictly  correct  sketch  of 
Madikme  Sontag's  career,  inserted  in  the 
lUvue  des  Deux  Mondet,  ''consisted  of 
the  yonth  of  the  universities,  and  of  all 
the  ardent  and  generous  spirits  who 
desired  to  emancipate  Germany  intellec- 
tually as  well  as  politically  from  foreign 
domination.  *  *  They  were  grateful 
to  Mademoiselle  Sontag  for  consecrating 
a  magnificent  voice,  and  a  method  rarely 
found  beyond  the  Rhine,  to  the  energetic 
and  profound  music  of  Weber,  Beethoven, 
Spohr,  and  the  new  race  of  German 
composers,  who  had  broken  aU  compact 
wUh  foreign  impUty^  and  given  an  im- 
pulse to  the  nationaJ  genius.  Receiving 
universal  homage,  celebrated  by  wits, 
serenaded  by  students,  and  escorted  by 
the  huzzas  of  the  German  press,  Made- 
moiselle Sontag  was  called  to  Berlin, 
where  she  made  her  appearance  with 
immense  success  at  the  Koenigstadt 
Theatre.  It  was  at  Berlin,  as  is  well 
known,  that  the  Freitcktitx  was  for 
the  fint  time  performed,  in  1821.  It 
was  at  Berlin,  the  Protestant  and  ration- 
alist city,  the  centre  of  an  intellectual 
and  political  movement  which  sought  to 
absorb  the  activity  of  Germany  at  the 
expense  of  Vienna — that  catholic  capital, 
where  the  spirit  of  tradition,  sensuality, 
the  soft  breezes  and  melodies  of  Italy 
reigned— it  was  at  Berlin  that  the  new 
school  of  dramatic  music  founded  by 
Weber  had  taken  the  firmest  hold.  With 
enthndasm,  as  the  inspired  interpreter  of 
the  national  mnsic.  Mademoiselle  Sontag 
was  there  welcomed.  The  disciples  of 
Hegel  took  her  for  the  text  of  their  learn- 
ed commentaries,  and  hailed,  in  her  limpid 
and  sonorous  voice,  the  tuhjectite  confound* 
ed  with  the  objective  in  an  absolute  unity  ! 
The  old  King  of  Prussia  received  her  at 
his  court  with  paternal  goodness.  There 
it  was  that  diplomacy  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  approach  Mademoiselle  Sontag, 
and  to  make  an  impression  on  the  heart 
of  the  muse." 

With  all  deference  to  M.  Scudo, 
who  is  rather  smart  than  accurate,  we 
will  remark  that  the  applause  of  the 
Berliners  was  elicited  less  by  the  na- 
tionality of  the  music  than  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  singing ;  and  that  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied  to  listen  to 
translations  of  Rossini,  and  to  the 
music  then  in  vogue  in  the  other  chief 


opera  houses  of  Europe.  Doubtless 
they  were  proud  of  their  countrywo- 
man ;  and  their  jealousy  and  indigna- 
tion were  highly  excited  when,  after 
a  visit  to  Paris,  she  came  back  to  Ber- 
lin with  the  avowed  intention  of  re- 
turning to  the  French  capital.  This 
raised  a  storm,  and  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Koenigstadt,  she  was 
received,  probably  for  the  first  and 
last  time  in  her  life,  with  a  storm  of 
groans  and  hisses.  So  violent  was  the 
tumult  that  the  other  actors  left  the 
stage  in  alarm ;  but  the  Sontae  re- 
mfdned,  strong  in  her  right  and  re- 
gardless of  the  unmerited  hurricane  of 
censure,  and  of  the  almost  menacing 
adjurations  addressed  to  her  by  the 
audience  to  break  off  with  the  French, 
and  remain  in  her  own  country.  At 
last,  hopeless  of  making  an  impres- 
sion on  the  resolute  young  lady,  the 
incensed  Prussians  calmed  themselves,, 
and  from  that  night  to  the  day  of  her 
departure  she  was  as  popular  as  ever. 
At  Paris  was  fully  confirmed  the 
favourable  judgment  passed  upon 
Mademoiselle  Sontag  at  Prague, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin.  And,  in  one  re- 
spect, her  triumph  there  was  more  im- 
portant and  complete  than  any  she 
had  previously  enjoyed— more  impor- 
tant, not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
superior  critical  acumen  and  taste  of 
her  hearers,  as  by  reason  of  the  formid- 
able rivals  with  whom  she  had  to  com- 
pete. We  are  far  from  belonging  to  that 
class  ofpersons— aclassconfined,aswe 
believe,  almost  exclusively  to  France 
— ^which  holds  the  favourable  verdict 
of  the  Parisian  musical  world  the  most 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  most  fiat- 
tering  to  the  artist,  of  any  in  Europe. 
This  notion  has  been  diligently  set 
abroad  by  the  Parisians  themselves, 
who,  with  characteristic  self-compla- 
cency, look  upon  their  tribunal  as  the 
court  of  last  appeal  in  matters  of  art 
and  music.  The  only  solid  ground 
upon  which  such  a  presumption  can 
plausibly  be  sustained,  is  the  fact  that 
Paris  (by  its  gaiety  and  central  posi- 
tion the  European  metropolis  of  plea- 
sure^ annually  assembles, — or  did  as- 
semble, before  recent  disastrous  follies 
closed  its  saloons  and  deterred  foreign 
visitors— a  very  large  portion  of  the 
intellectual  and  art-loving  of  all  coun- 
tries.  Upon  this  basis  rests  the  sole 
claim  of  Paris  to  fastidiousness  and 
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infallibilityof jadgment.  Tfaisonlycaa 
give  superior  value  to  thelaurel  wreaths 
bestowedintheSalleVentadour,  or  the 
Rue  Lepelletier,  over  those  that  may 
be  acquired   in   half-a-dozen  other 
European  opera  houses.    As  regards 
the  worth  of  the  verdict  of  an  exclu- 
sively French  audience,  we  confess 
that,  when  we  see  the  crowds  that  are 
attracted,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  is 
excited,  by  the  usually  flimsy  and  se- 
cond-rate music  given  at  the  Opera 
Comiqwy  (for  many  years  past  un- 
questionably the  most  uniformly  pros- 
perous and  popular  of  the  Paris  musi- 
cal theatres,)  we  incline  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative  the  question  put  by 
one  of  the  shrewdest  and  wittiest  of 
Frendimen,  whether  the  French  na- 
tion be  not  rather  song-loving  than 
musical  ?  *    But  if  Mademoiselle  Son- 
tag,  after  conquering  the  unbounded 
applause  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  audi- 
ences, and  the  8uffi*age  of  so  keen  a 
connoisseur  as  Barbaja,  had  no  need 
to  dread  the  ordeal  of  Parisian  criti- 
cism, on  the  other  hand   she  well 
might  feel  trepidation  at  thoughts  of 
the  competitors  she  was  about  to  en- 
counter, foremost  amongst  whom  were 
the  great  names  of  Pasta,  Pisaroni, 
and  Malibran.    In  presence  of  such  a 
trio,  any  but  a  first-rate  talent  must 
have  succumbed  and  fallen  back  into 
the  rear  rank.  Not  so  did  the  Sontag, 
but  at  once  took  and  kept  her  place  on 
a  level  with  those  great  singers.    It 
was  with  Malibran,  the  ardent,  warm- 
hearted, passionate  Spaniard^  that  she 
was  brought  into  most  frequent  com- 

g arisen.  But  although  many  tales 
ave  been  told  of  the  bitterness  of  their 
rivalry,  these  have  been  suggested  by 
probability  or  malice,  not  bv  fact; 
for,  from  a  very  early  period  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, a  sincere  friendship  existed 
between  them.  The  Countess  de  Mer- 
lin, in  her  memdr  of  Malibran,  gives 
the  following  account  of  its  origin : — 

^  The  presence  of  Mademoiselle  Sontag 
at  the  Italian  Theatre  was  fresh  stimolua 
for  Maria's  talent,  and  contributed  to  its 
perfection.  Each  time  that  the  former 
obtained  a  brilliant  triumph,  Maria  wept 
and  exclaimed,  ^Mon  Dieu!  why  does 
she  shig  so  Weill'  Then  from  those  tears 
sprang  a  beanty  and  snblimity  of  har- 


mony, of  which  the  public  had  the  benefit. 
It  was  the  ardent  desire  of  amateurs  to 
hear  these  two  diarming   artists  nos 
together  in  the  same  opera  ;  but  tbey 
mutually  feared  each  other,  and  for  sons* 
time  the  much-coyefced  gratification  was 
deferred.  One  night  they  met  at  a  concert 
at  my  house ;  a  sort  of  plot  had  been 
laid,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  con- 
cert they  were  asked  to  sing  the  duet  in. 
Tancredi,     For  a   few  moments   they 
showed  fear,  hesitation  ;  but  at  last  they 
yielded,   and     approached    the    piano, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  all  present. 
They  both  seemed  agitated  and  distorbed, 
and  obserrant  of  each  other ;  but  presently 
the  conclusion  of  the  symphony  fixed  their 
attention,  and  the  duet   begun.      The 
enthusiasm  their  singing  excited  was  bo 
yiyid  and  so  equally  diyided,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  duet,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
applause,   they   gazed    at   each    other, 
bewildered,  delighted,  astonished ;  and  by 
a  spontaneous  moyement,  an  inyoluntary 
attraction,  their  hands  and  lips  met,  and 
a  kiss  of  peace  was  giyen  and  receiyed 
with  all  the  yiyacity  and  sincerity  of 
youth.    The  scene  was  charming,  and 
has  assuredly  not  been  forgotten  by  those 
who  witnessed  it."f 

The  good  understanding  thus 
brought  about  was  permanent,  and 
many  proofe  of  it  are  on  record. 
From  that  time  forward  Sontag  and 
Malibran  frequently  sang  together, 
both  in  Paris  and  JLondon,  and  dis- 
played an  amiability  very  rare  amongst 
operatic  celebrities,  in  respect  to  dis- 
tribution of  parts,  and  to  other  points 
which  often  prove  a  prolific  source  of 
strife  behind  the  scenes.  In  the  littie 
English  memoir  already  referred  to, 
we  find  some  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
the  kindly  feeling  between  the  blue- 
eyed  soprano  and  the  dark-browed 
contralto.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
London  opera  season  of  1829,  Mali- 
bran one  day  met  Donzelli,  the  cele- 
brated tenor,  with  discontent  stamped 
upon  his 'features.  She  asked  the 
cause  of  his  vexation.  The  time  was 
at  hand  for  his  benefit,  he  said,  and 
he  had  been  unable  to  fix  on  an  attrae^ 
tive  opera. 

'^  *  Haye  you  thought  of  nofhhig  1*  In- 
quired Malibran. 

«<  Yes ;  I  had  thought  of  the  Matri- 
monio  Begrdo ;  but  Piiaroni  says  the  is 
quite    ugly    enough    without    playing 


*  Beanmarchais,  in  his  admirable  prefkoe  to  the  opera  of  Tarart, 
t  Madame  Malibran,  par  la  ComHsa  MiBLxir.    Paxil :  1838. 
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Fidftlma:  and  then  yoa  would  not  be 
inoladed  in  the  cast ;  and  I  don't  know 
what  opera  to  ehoose  in  which  you  would 
not  hare  the  seoond  part  to  Mademoiselle 
Sontag's  first  —  that  would  not  pleaee 
you,  and  I  am  in  despair.' 

"'Well,'  said  Malibran,  'to  please 
yon,  and  to  show  yon  I  would  play  any 
part  wHh  Sontag,  I  wiU  play  Fidalma.' 

«*What,  old  Fidalma!  You  are 
joking  !* 

«<To  prore  that  I  am  in  earnest, 
announce  it  this  very  day.' '' 

The  openi  was  announced;  MaU- 
bran  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and 
played  the  old  aunt  admirably :  not  as 
fl(U^nia  has  since  been  sometiines 
misrepresented  by  ringers  who  sacri- 
fioed  scenic  trntii  to  their  own 
coquetry,  but  with  the  due  allowance 
of  wrinkles  and  the  antiquated  cos- 
tume ^>propriate  to  the  part 

Some  time  previoudy  to  the  date  of 
this  last-recorded  incident,  Made- 
moiselle Sontag  had  twice  changed 
her  name.  The  old  £3ng  of  Prussia, 
inf(Mrmed  of  her  projected  marriage 
with  a  Sardinian  nobleman  and  difdo- 
matist,  to  whose  sorerd^  it  was 
possible  that  iier  humble  burth  might 
be  objectiicmable,  ennobled  her  uaider 
the  name  and  title  of  MademoiseUe 
de  Lannstein,  whidi  she  soon  after- 
wards abandoned  for  that  of  Countess 
de  Rossi.  Her  first  ^isit  to  England 
was  subsequent  to  her  marriage,  tiien 
kept  private,  although  pretty  goierally 
known.  She  first  sang  in  this  countiy 
at  a  concert  at  Deronshire  House,  her 
passage  to  which  was  through  a 
throng  of  gaiers,  drawn  together  by 
lier  rqratatiMi  £6r  grace,  beaufy,  and 
ttusical  genius.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, on  Tuesday  the  15th  April 
182B,  occurred  her  appearance  at  the 
London  Opera,  in  the  character  of 
Bosina,  in  the  Barbiere  di  SecigUa. 
For  two  seasons  she  sang  in  London; 
then  in  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg; 
and  then,  the  King  of  Sardinia  having 
Authorised  her  husband  to  declare  his 
marriage,  she  left  the  stage— for  ever, 
as  she  doubtless  thought.  But  in 
^ys  when  kings  are  discarded,  con- 
«titutions  annulled,  and  empires 
turned  upside  down  at  a  few  hours' 
notice,  who  shall  presume  to  foretell 
hisfate?  For ^hteen years  Madame 
de  Rossi  adorned  the  various  courts 
to  which  her  husband  was  succesi^vely 
accredited    as    ambassador.      The 
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Hague,  Frankfort,  St  Petersburg, 
Berlin,  each  in  turn  welcomed  and 
cherished  her.  Then  came  the  storm : 
her  fortune  was  swallowed  up;  her 
hnsband^s  diplomatic  prospects  were 
injured ;  she  thought  of  her  children, 
and  sacrificed  herself — if  sacrifice  it 
is  to  be  called,  by  which,  whilst  ful- 
filling what  she  feels  to  be  her  duty 
to  her  family,  she  may  reckon  on 
speedily  retrieving  the  pecuniary 
losses  consequent  on  German  and 
Sardinian  revoluti<ns. 

^  The  position  of  an  actress/'  says  a 
clever  French  theatrical  critic,  in  a  pam- 
phlet ahready  quoted,  ^  is  a  very  singular 
one,  eyen  in  these  days,  when  prejudice 
is  supposed  to  have  disappeared.  She  is 
a  mark  for  applause  and  adulation,  for 
gold  and  flowers  ;  she  is  intoxicated  with 
incense  and  persecuted  by  lovers;  the 
gravest  personages  enact  follies  for  her 
sake ;  men  unharness  her  horses,  and  carry 
her  in  triumph;  the  crowns  refhsed  to 
great  poets  are  thrown  to  her  in  profti- 
sion;  the  homage  that  would  be  servile, 
done  to  a  queen,  seems  quite  natural 
when  offered  to  a  prima  donna.  Only, 
she  must  not  cross  the  row  of  lamps  which 
flame  at  her  feet  like  a  magic  circle. 
From  the  ivory  or  golden  throne  of  her 
lyric  empire  she  may  demand  what  she 
pleases;  but  let  her  attempt  to  overstep 
the  limit,  to  take  her  place  in  the  draw- 
ing-room by  the  side  of  one  of  those  ladies 
who  applaud  her  to  the  bursting  of  their 
white  gloves,  and  who  pluck  the  bouquets 
ttom  their  bosoms  to  throw  to  her,  and 
what  a  change  is  there!  How  haughty 
now  the  mien  of  those  who  so  lately  ad- 
mired! What  chilling  reserve;  what  in- 
sulting politeness;  what  a  deep  and  sud- 
den line  of  demarcation!  A  polar  breeze 
has  succeeded  to  the  warm  breath  of  en- 
thusiasm; fVost  has  replaced  flowers;  the 
idol  is  no  longer  even  a  woman,  but  a 
crtiUure. 

^  Some  of  those  singers  who  are  adored 
amongst  the  most  oelebrated  and  beauti- 
ful, imagine  that  ihey  go  into  society,  be- 
cause, on  certain  nights,  when  oamelias 
deck  the  staircases  and  lustres  sparkle  to 
the  wax-lights,  when  a  crowd  throngs  the 
saloons  and  obstructs  the  entrance,  they 
are  allowed  to  present  themselves,  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  at  everybody's 
hour,  at  the  hour  of  uncared-for  acquaint- 
ances andfriends  one  does  not  know.  But, 
on  their  appearance,  how  quickly  ib  the 
music-book  opened,  how  speedily  are  they 
maacenrred  tovrards  the  piano  or  singing 
desk,  how  pitOeflsly  is  every  possible  note 
eztraeted  from  these  fine  singers!  If  by 
chanoe,  instead  of  nmlada,  they  veaftan 
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upon  ooiiTemtloni  tad  upire  to  enjoj 
the  pleMores  of  elegant  «nd  polite  so- 
ciety, how  qnieklT  oomes  the  cload  on  the 
brow  of  the  fair  hostess!  How  evident  is 
it  that,  in  admitting  the  singer,  she  ex- 
cludes the  woman!  Let  the  best  receiTed 
presume  to  hare  a  cold,  and  she  will  soon 
see! 

^  A  prima  donna  may  obtain  eyerj- 
thing  in  the  world  except  one  thing.  For 
a  smile,  for  a  glance,  for  a  single  pearl 
firom  her  string  of  notes,  for  a  single  rose- 
leaf  from  her  bouquet,  she  shall  hare 
guineas,  rubles,  bundles  of  bank-notes, 
marble  palaces,  equipages  that  kings 
might  envy;  the  heirs  of  ancient  houses 
shall  gire  her  the  castles  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  efface  their  fathers'  scutcheon 
to  substitute  her  cipher.  But  what  she 
shall  not  have,  and  what  she  never  willhare 
is  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation  at 
the  chimney  comer,  in  a  tone  neither  too 
polite  nor  too  familiar,  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  a  great  lady  and  an  honest 
woman. 

**  The  Countess  de  Rossi  has  attained 
this  marvellous  result;  and  certainly,  to 
those  who  know  the  invincible  obstacles 
she  had  to  overcome,  her  talent  as  a  singer 
will  appear  but  a  secondary  quality. 
None  can  tell  all  the  judgment,  tact,  re- 
serve, sagacity,  delicacy,  intuition,  the  va- 
rious quaJities,  in  short,  that  have  been 
required  to  accomplish  this  most  difficult 
metamorphosis  of  the  actress  into  the  wo- 
man of  good  society To  behold 

the  prima  donna  an  ambassadress  is 
strange  and  striking;  but  still  more  so  is 
it  to  see  the  ambassadress,  after  twenty 
years  passed  in  the  highest  spheres  of 
life,  on  an  equality  with  all  that  is  most 
brilliant  and  illustrious  in  nobility  and 
diplomacy,  again  become  a  prima  donna, 
taking  up  her  success  where  she  had  left 
it,  continuing  in  womanhood  what  she  had 
begun  in  early  youth,  resuming  her  part 
in  that  duet  where  Malibran,  alas!  is  now 
missing,and  reconqueringapplause  greater 
perhaps  than  that  of  former  days.  Time 
has  flovm  for  all  of  us,  except  for  her. 
Europe  has  been  revolutionised,  a  throne 
has  crumbled,  a  republic  has  replaced  the 
monarchy;  but  that  one  thing, so  f^il,  so 
fleeting,  so  atrial,  that  a  nothing  can  an- 
nihilate it -that  crystal  bell  which  the 
slightest  shock  may  crack  or  shiver,  the 
Toice  of  a  songstress — ^has  preserved  itself 
unimpaired;  in  that  pure  organ  still  vi- 
brate the  silver  notes  of  youths'' 

M.  Gautier  is  well  known  to  be  a 
man  of  wit  and  talent ;  in  the  pas- 
sages from  bis  pen,  whose  spirit  and 
letter  we  have  here  done  onr  best  to 
render,  he  gives  proof  of  keen  obser- 


vation and  good  feeliDg.  Bat  wfaikt 
implying  his  sympathy  with  the  mu- 
sical artist,  who,  like  Tantalus,  be- 
holds bat  may  not  partake,  and  whose 
admittance  to  the  saloons  of  good  so- 
ciety is  as  a  show,  not  as  a  gaest,  he 
forgets  even  to  glance  at  the  canses  of 
sach  exclosion,  necessary  as  a  rate, 
bat  doabtless  admitting  of  excep- 
tions. He  omits  reference  to  the  lax- 
ity of  nsages  and  morals  which, 
althongh  perhaps  less  so  than  for- 
merly, is  still  the  freqaent  charac- 
teristic of  theatrical  and  musical  pro* 
fessors,  and  which  canses  them  to  be, 
as  he  shows,  kept  at  arm's  length  in 
good  French  society.  In  this  coon- 
try— in  sach  matters  the  least  facile 
and  tolerant  of  any — ^there  is  stiU 
greater  scrapie  of  admitting  singers 
and  actresses,  however  eminent  their 
talent,  to  the  interconrse  even  of  those 
classes  into  which,  bat  for  their  pro- 
fession, they  wonld  have  a  right  to 
admission.  Exceptions  have  occa- 
sionally, and  with  mach  propriety, 
been  made,  and  royalty  itself  has  been 
known  to  set  the  example.  Bnt  only 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Madame  de  RossPs  eventful  care^— 
only  in  presence  of  a  reputation  which 
the  breath  of  ecandal  has  never  dared 
assail,  and  of  social  qualities  and 
graces  which  render  her  an  acquisition 
to  any  circle— can  it  occur  to  a  singer 
to  pass  from  the  boards  of  the  Opera 
to  the  most  exclusive  of  London's  sa- 
loons, to  be  welcomed  as  an  equal  by 
those  who,  a  few  minutes  previoasly, 
applauded  her  as  an  actress. 

With  respect  to  Madame  Sontag'a 
voice  and  talent,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
be  diffuse.  Few  comprehend,  and 
still  fewer  care  for,  the  jargon  of  con- 
trapuntal criticism,  whether  applied 
to  a  singer  or  an  opera ;  and  for  those 
few,  abundant  food  is  continually 
supplied  by  dilettanti  more  profound 
and  scientific  than  ourselves.  Purity, 
sweetness,  flexibility,  are  the  most 
promhient  characteristics  of  Madame 
Sontag's  voice ;  her  execution  is 
extraordinarily  brilliant,  correct  and 
elegant,  and  supremely  easy.  No 
appearance  of  effort  ever  distresses 
her  audience ;  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sages are  achieved  without  the  swell- 
ing of  a  vein,  the  strain  of  a  muscle, 
or  the  slightest  contortion  of  her 
agreeable    countenance.      Although 
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excelling  in  thoee  tourt^de-JbrcB  which 
eaptivate  the  moltitade,  and  skilled 
to   decorate  the  composer^s  theme 
with  an  embroideiy  of  sweet  sounds 
as  intricate  as  graceM,  she  also  well 
knows  how  to  captivate  the  trne  con- 
noisseur by  her  exquisite  taste  and 
sobrietj  in  rendering  simple  melodies, 
and  such  music   as  would   be   the 
worse   for   adornment.      We   com- 
menced this  paper  with  a  determina- 
tion to  avoid  comparisons,  and  we 
shall  therefore  make  none:  but  as- 
suredly  Madame  Sontag  need  fear 
none.    In  her  own  style  she  is  quite 
unrivalled.    That  style  we  consider 
to  be  more  particularly  the  genteel 
comedy  of  opera— a  combination  of 
sentiment  with  gaiety  and  grace.    In 
her  younger  days  she  was  considered 
less  successful  in  more  impassioned 
parts,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 
None  who  have  witnessed  her  admir- 
able  personatbn  of  Amina,  Linda, 
and  Elvira,  will  tax  her  with  want  of 
soul  and  of  dramatic  energy ;  and  we 
scarcely  know  whether  to  prder  her 
in  those  P^urts,  or  in  the  gayer  ones  of 
Bosina,  Susanna,  and  Norina— which 
last  character,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
her  arch  and  ladylike  style  of  acting, 
she  has  made  her  own  as  completely 
as  Lablache  has  identified   himself 
with  that  of  her  elderiy  and  disap- 
pointed wooer.     To  say  the  truth, 
when  we   first   heard  of  Madame 
Sontag's  expected  return  to  the  stage, 
it  was  with  no  pleasurable  feeling. 
The  reappearance  of  a  singer  after 
twenty  jrears'  absence   can   in  few 
instances  be  other  than  a  melancholy 
sight.    It  is  mournful  to  listen  to  the 
efforts  of  a  deteriorated  voice  that  one 
has  known  in  its  melodious  freshness. 
But    an    agreeable    disappointment 
awaited  all  who  ventured  such  un- 
pleasant anticipations  with  respect  to 
3iadame  Sontag.     Her  early  cam- 
paign had  been  so  short  that  she  was 
yet  in  her  vigorous  prime  when  she 
returned,  a  veteran  in  fame  but  not 
in   age   or  voice.     Amidst  various 
statements   of    her   age,   the   most 
favourable  dve  her  forty-one  years, 
whilst  the  least  so  add  but  two  or 
three  to  that  number.    The  subject 
is  a  delicate  one,  and  we   are   too 
happy  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  which  she  is  the  more  entitled 
to  that  neither  on  nor  off  the  stage 
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does  she  look  even  the  least  of  the 
ages  assigned  to  her.  This  would 
make  her  but  three  years  older  than 
Madame  Grisi,  who  first  saw  the 
light,  if  theatrical  records  tell 
truth,  in  1812,  and  in  whose  voice 
none,  that  we  are  aware  of,  have  as 
yet  pretended  to  discover  a  falling 
off.  Whether  twenty  years  of  almost 
constant  exercise,  or  the  same  period 
of  comparative  repose,  be  most 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
singing  faculties,  we  shall  not  decide. 
Mimame  Sontag,  however,  has  never 
risked  by  disuse  the  rusting  of  her 
fine  organ.  At  the  different  courts  at 
which  she  resided,  she  invariably 
showed  the  utmost  complaisance,  and 
willingly  contributed,  for  the  pleasure 
of  her  friends— and,  on  occasion,  for  the 
purposes  of  charity — ^those  treasures 
of  song  for  which  managers,  before 
and  since,  have  been  glad  to  pay  a 
prince's  ransom.  This  season  her 
voice  is  even  fresher  and  more  flexible 
than  in  1849 ;  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  opera-loving  public 
should  not,  for  many  years  to  come, 
applaud  her  as  their  chief  favourite — 
unless,  indeed,  the  very  high  rate  of 
remuneration  her  talent  commands 
should,  by  speedily  realising  her 
object  ui  retummg  to  the  stage,  mduce 
her  soon  to  quit  it.  We  believe  it 
is  no  secret  that  her  present  engage- 
ment secures  her  about  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  for  twelve  months* 
performances  —  about  thrice  the 
salary  of  a  secretary  of  state.  The 
sum  is  a  very  satisfactory  one; 
and,  whatever  the  fortune  Madame 
Sontag  has  lost,  she  has  evidently  at 
her  disposal  the  means  of  rapidly 
amassing  another  of  no  mean  amount. 
Who  will  give  the  odds  that  we  do 
not  again  see  her  an  ambassadress  ? 

A  host  in  herself,  Madame  Sontag 
is  powerful^  seconded.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Opera  House,  aware  of 
the  danger  of  trusting  for  success  to 
any  one  singer,  however  eminent,  to 
the  neglect  of  that  general  excellence 
essential  to  an  ^ective  operatic 
company,  has  shown  great  activity, 
and  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate,  in 
filling  those  vacancies  left  by  the  de- 
fections akeady  alluded  to.  Of  first 
appearances,  the  most  remarkable 
this  season  has  been  that  of  a  young 
tenor,  who  has  at  once  taken  a  very 
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high  place  amongst  that  rare  class  of 

singers.      Since   Mario    made    his 

debut,  a  dozen  years   ago,  on  the 

boards  of  the  Academic  Roycde^  Beau- 

carde  is  the  only  pore  tenor  who  has 

come  forward  thiU  can  fairlj  be  con- 
sidered a  first-rate.    Mario,  althongh 

his  debut  was  decidedly  successful^ 

was  little  appreciated  for  some  time 

after  his  first  appearance,  and,  when 

desirous  to  transfer  himself  to  the 

Italian  stage,  the  manager  of  the 

French  Opera  readily  cancelled  his 

engagement  on   a   nominal  forfeit. 

The  world  knows  the  excellence,  both 

as  actor  and  singer,  to  which  he  has 

since  attained.    Beaucarde  has  come 

before  the  London  public  with  more 

experience  of  the  stage  than  Mario 

possessed  when   he  first   presented 

himsdf  to  the  Parisians,  and  he  has 

become  immediately  highly  and  most 

deservedly  popular.   Could  any  doubt 

of  his  excellence  have  existed  in  the 

minds  of  those  who  had  heard  him  in 

other  parts,  his  singing  and  acting  of 

Arturo  in  the  Puriiani  must  at  once 

have  dissipated  them.  Tenderness 
and  elegance  marked  his  delivery  of 
the  whole  of  that  graceful  music, 
which  displayed  his  beautiful  quality 
of  voice  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
Beaucarde  is  a  very  young  man,  and 
a  very  young  singer.  His  father, 
a  French  engineer  officer,  who  had 
settled  at  Florence  after  Napoleon's 
tiall,  intended  him  for  a  painter;  but 
his  own  bias  was  for  music,  the  study 
of  which  he  secretly  and  enthusiasti- 
^y  pursued.  It  is  not  yet  two  years 
since  his  father's  death  left  him  i^ 
liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclinations. 
With  great  difficulty  he  obtained  an 
engf^iement  at  a  second-rate  theatre 
in  his  native  city.  There  he  was  so 
little  appreciated  that,  after  being 
several  months  before  the  public,  he 
was  refused  the  very  httible  salary 
of  two  hundred  ponnds  a-year.  He 
was  not  discouraged.  Perhaps  he 
thought  of  Bnbim— how  that  tenor 
of  tencHTS,  in  his  eariy  days,  could 
obtain  no  better  place  wherein  to 
warble  than  a  squalid  booth  at  a 
country  festivaL  Many  who  knew 
him  in  his  after  period  of  unrivalled 
prosperity  and  renown,  will  remem- 
ber, in  that  room  full  of  trophiei, 
amidst  plate  and  jewels  bestowed 
apon  him  by  kings  and  emperons, 
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where  the  eye  was  dazzled  with  the 
glitter  of  gold  and  diamonds,  a  certain 
picture  finune  which  he  was  wont  to 
turn  ronnd  and  exhibit  to  las  ad* 
miring   visitors,   who    beheld  witk 
astonishment  on  its  reverse  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  performance  at  a 
fair,  admission  a  single  eokh  —  in 
English  currency,  a  ha^[>enny.   With 
sudi  an  instance  befoce  lus   ^yes, 
Beaucarde  might  well  persevere.    At 
Florence,    Romani,    the    eelebrated 
musical  professor,  heard  him  ling, 
and  insisted  iqK>n  giving  him  lessons 
— by  whicb,  however,  he  did  not  long 
profit,  havmg  accepted  an  oigage- 
ment  at  a  Neapolitan  ainor  opera. 
At  Naples  he  iqpeedily  ascended  in 
the  scale,  and  finally  made  his  debot 
with  complete  success  at  the  San 
Cario.     Mercadante,  struck  by  the 
beauty   of   his   voice,   immediately 
ofiered  his  services  as  his  instrnotor ; 
but,  like  Bomani,  he  did  not  long 
retain  his  pupiL    Perhaps  it  was  as 
well  he  did  not ;  for,  whatever  Bean- 
curde  might  have  gained  in  mo^tiak 
art  under  his   tuition,  would  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  tiiat  chaste 
simplicity  which   now  characterises 
his  style,  constituting,  in  onr  opinion, 
one  of  its  greatest  merits.    How  fai 
the  taste  of  his  present  piddle  wiH 
suffer  that  extreme  refinement   of 
style  to  be  compatible  with  his  per- 
manent and  complete  popularity,  may 
be  matter  of  doubt.     The  London 
opera  is  indebted  for  his  acquisitioii 
to  the  veteran  Labiache,  who,  whilst 
indulging  in  a  vacation  rambto  through 
his  old  haunts,  heard  him  at  the  San 
Cario,  and  brought  news  of  his  ex- 
cellence from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Calsolari,  a  remaricably  sweet  singer 
and  graoeM  actor,  and  Sims  Beeves, 
complete  such  a  trio  of  tenors  as  has 
not  often  been  united  at  one  opera 
house.    Mr  Beeves'  reception  on  the 
stage  of  the  Italian  theatre  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  the  less  favourable  on 
account  of  his  being  of  home  growth ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Miss 
Catherine  Hayes,  a  delightful  smger, 
who  will  do  well  to  pay  attention  to 
her  acting.    We  make  this  remark  in 
no  unfriendly  ^irit :  we  are  amongst 
the  warm  admirers  of  Miss  Hayes' 
voice  and  talent,  but  we  have  seat 
her  in  parts  whose  dramatk)  require- 
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ments  she  Beamed  somewhat  to  orer- 
look.  It  may  express  oar  meaning 
to  saj  that  she  at  times  reminds  ns  of 
the  concert  room.  Upon  the  stage 
this  shonld  neyer  be.  We  may  in- 
stance her  performance  of  Cliembino. 
Her  singing  in  that  charming  part 
was  excellent ;  her  delivery  of  the 
thrilling  and  impassioned  air,  Voi 
€he  eapeU^  left  nothing  to  wish  for, 
and  dicited  as  fervent  an  encore 
from  a  veiy  crowded  house  as  tiie 
most  ambitions  could  desire.  But  as 
to  illusion,  we  are  bound  to  confess 
there  was  little  enough— what  with 
the  ladylike  calmness  of  her  acthig, 
and  the  epicene  costume  in  whidi  she 
thought  proper  to  appear.  We  be- 
held before  us  a  graceful  young 
woman  and  an  excellent  singer— but 
of  the  wilfU  and  enamoured  page  we 
had  but  glimpses.  A  little  more 
spirit,  and  a  little  less  satm,  would 
have  been  a  decided  improvement. 
Of  course  we  are  all  cognisant  of  the 
"wild  sweet-briery  fence"  which, 
Mr  Moore  asserts,  environs  the 
beauties  of  Erin.  But  is  it  quite 
necessary  that  Miss  Hayes  should 
interpret  the  metaphor  into  feminine 
attire  when  she  plays  a  male  part  ? 

We  are  unable,  nor  is  it  necessaiy, 
individually  to  criticise  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Italian  company  now  per- 
forming at  her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and 
which,  in  all  respects,  is  excellent  and 
most  effective.  There  is  one  other 
singer,  however,  who  must  have  a 
word  of  menti<m,  were  it  only  that  he 
was  the  indirect  means  of  making  the 
English  public  acquainted  with  Jenny 
Lind.  Belletti  was  formerly  engaged 
at  the  opera  at  Stockholm,  and  was  a 
g*eat  favourite  with  the  late  king, 
Bemadotte.  Jenny  Lind  heard  him, 
and  his  admirable  method  and  acting 
at  once  revealed  to  her  the  treasures 
of  the  Italian  school.  Sbe  saw  that 
she  had  much  to  acquire,  and  departed 
for  Paris  to  study.  But  Belletti  has 
a  claim  to  other  than  second-hand 
gratitude.  His  singing  and  acting 
are  alike  first-rate.  Nothing  can  be 
better  than  his  Figaro ;  In  less  im- 
portant characters  he  is  equally  care- 
ful and  efficient.  His  forte  is  in  buffo 
parts,  where  his  ridi  mellow  voice  and 
contagious  merriment  are  greatly 
relished.  He  will  probably  be^me — 
we  will  not  say  popular,  for  that  he 


already  Lb  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
an  indispensable  member  of  the  Lon- 
don company.  We  regret  to  learn 
that  he  is  shortly  to  accompany  Miss 
lind  to  America,  and  trust  his  absence 
will  not  be  of  long  duration. 

Can  we  close  this  enumeration 
without  a  word  of  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, LuigiLablache?  Surely  a  small 
comer  may  be  found  for  the  great 
man,  who  flourishes  in  unabated 
vigour,  in  spite  of  accumulating  years 
and,  as  we  fancy,  annually  increasing 
bulk.  There  is  a  geniality  and  a 
joviality  i^out  this  long-standing 
pillar  of  the  opera,  which  never  fails 
of  its  effect  upon  his  public.  Probably 
no  foreign  actor  ever  enlisted  so  uni- 
formly and  heartily  the  goodwill  of 
an  English  audience ;  and  his  popu- 
larity, although  of  course  augmented 
by  his  vocal  merits,  is  bv  no  means 
dependent  on  them.  We  lat^y  some- 
where encountered  a  hypercritical 
comment  upon  his  acting,  in  which  he 
was  accused  of  condescending  to  buf- 
foonery. Never  was  charge  more 
unfounded  and  absurd.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  charactmstics  of 
Lablache  is  the  extreme  cdull  with 
which  he  draws  the  line  between 
humour  and  vulgarity;  the  perfect 
good  taste  distinguishing  his  drolleries 
and  occasional  deviations  from  the 
letter  of  his  part.  The  practice  of 
now  and  then  introducing  a  French 
or  EngUsh  word  or  sentence  in  an 
Italian  opera,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  comic  effect,  is  one  that  cer- 
tainly should  only  be  indulged  with 
great  discretion ;  but  in  this,  and  in 
all  other  respects,  we  may  be  sure 
that  any  dereliction  from  correct  taste 
would  promptly  be  detected  and  re- 
proved by  so  sensitive  an  audience  as 
that  of  her  Majesty's  Theatre.  But 
from  his  first  appearance  in  London, 
in  1829,  to  the  present  day,  an  in- 
stance, we  believe,  was  never  known 
of  a  sally  of  Lablache  not  obtaining 
at  least  a  smile — far  oftener  a  hearty 
laugh.  In  him  the  rich  Italian  humour 
of  .the  buffo  Napolitano,  the  droll 
of  the  San  Carlino,  still  exists,  hap- 
pily tempered  and  modified  by  the 
gentlemanly  tact  of  the  experienced 
comedian.  Long  may  the  colossus  of 
bassos  preserve  his  voice  and  his  good 
humour  I  His  loss  would  be  sorely 
felt,  and  his  place  be  hard  to  fill. 
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Who,  after  him,  shall  dare  undertake 
Dalcamara  and  Pasqaale  ?  One  thing 
certain  is,  that,  whenever  fulness  of 
years  or  pocket  maj  detach  him  from 
the  stage  he  has  so  long  adorned,  to 
bask  away  his  old  age,  with  dignity 
and  ease,  in  some  snnnj  Italian  town, 
the  pnblic  of  London  and  Paris,  accus- 
tomed to  his  annual  presence  amongst 
them,  will  regret,  in  Lablache,  not 
less  the  accomplished  actor  than  the 
amiable  and  kind-hearted  man. 

We  have  not  room  for  any  parti- 
cular review  of  the  operas  that  have 
been  this  year  performed;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  we  can  give  but  a 
few  words  to  the  chief  novelty  an- 
nonnced.  We  refer  to  the  forthcoming 
opera  of  the  Tempest,  whose  composi- 
tion devolved,  after  the  death  of  Men- 
delssohn, upon  Haldvy,  the  youngest, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished, 
of  living  French  composers.  Scribe 
has  supplied  the  poem.  Upon  his 
merits  as  a  librettist  it  were  super- 
fluous to  expatiate;  it  were  per- 
haps more  necessary,  did  it  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  to  cor- 
rect the  popular  error  that,  compared 
with  the  music,  the  libretto  of  an 
opera  is  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
That  kind  of  poetry  has  certainly 
been  much  degraded  by  the  incapa- 
city of  many  who  have  presumptuously 
undertaken  it.  Good  wnters  of 
librettos  are  even  more  rare   than 

§ood  composers.  Since  Metastasio^s 
ay,  those  who  alone  can  fairly  claim 
a  place  in  the  first  rank  are  Romani, 
Da  Ponte,    (the   librettist   of  Don 


Giovanni,)  and  Scribe,  that  able  smd 
indefatigable  purveyor  of  the  stage,  to 
whom  English  managers  and  plax* 
wiiriits  owe  so  heavy  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude—a  debt  which  they  are  not 
always  very  prompt  to  adknowledge. 
Mendelssohn,    when   he   agreed   to 
compose  an  opera  on  the  Tempest^ 
stipulated  that  the  libretto  shonld  be 
confided  to  Scribe,  who  willingly  un- 
dertook it,  and  afterwards  declared 
that  he  knew  few  subjects  so  well 
adapted   for  music     This  opinion, 
proceeding  from  a  man  who,  amongst 
the  various  classes  of  theatrical  com- 
position in  which  he  has  succeeded,  is 
considered  to  have  been  especially 
successful  in  that  of  libretti— so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  asserted 
he  owed  more  than  one  vote,  at  his 
election  as  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  to  their  excellence  alone — 
is  of  no  slight  weight.    Nor  were  it 
reasonable  to  doubt  that  the  composer 
of  the  Juive  and  of  Guido  ei  Ginevra^ 
who  seems  to  have  caught,  especially 
in  the  last-named  opera,  no  feeble 
spark  of  the  inspiration  of  his  brother 
Israelite,  the  great  Meyerbeer,  wUi 
have  succeeded  in  clothing  the  verse 
of  Scribe  in  music  correspondingly 
worthy. 

We  must  conclude  without  even 
touching  upon  the  ballet.  It  needs 
no  praise  from  us:  the  names  alone 
of  Oarlotta  Grlsi,  Marie  Taglioni,  and 
Amalia  Ferraris,  are  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  its  excellence.  Perh^>s  upon 
some  future  day  we  may  be  able  to 
discuss  its  merits. 
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As  soon  as  yoa  near  St  Helena  bj 
a  few  miles,   the   trade-wind   fkUs 
light ;  and  making  the  rock,  as  yon 
do  from  the  South  Atlantic,  a  good 
deal  to  leeward  of  the  harbonr,  'twonld 
be  pretty  slow  woric  beating  round  to 
north-east,  but  for  the  breeze  always 
coming  off  the  height,  with  the  help 
of  wfaloh  one  can  coast  easy  enough 
along.    Captain  Wallis  said  no  more 
than  to  bid  the  first  lieutenant  make 
the  brig's  number  at  her  mast-head, 
while  we  still  bore  in  direct  upon  the 
In-east  of  the  land,  as  much  out  of 
soundings   as  the  day  before;    the 
smooth  heavy  swell  seeming  to  float 
the  island  up  in  one  huge  lump  ahead 
of  us,  till  you  saw  it  rolling  in  to  the 
very  foot,  with  a  line  of  surf,  as  if  it 
all  rose  sheer  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  as  grim  and  hard  as  a  block  of 
iron,  too,  and  a  good  deal  the  same 
colour.    By  noon,  it  hung  fairly  as  it 
were  over  our  mast-heads,  the  brig 
looking  by  comparison  as  tiny  and  as 
ticklish  as  a  craft  made  of  glass ;  she 
coasting   away   round,   with   yards 
braced  first  one  way  then  another, 
and  opening  point  after  point  from 
three  hundml  to  two  thousand  feet 
high ;  while  at  times  she  would,  go 
stealing  in  with  a  faint  ripple  at  her 
bows,  near  enough  to  hear  the  deep 
sound  of  the  sea  plunging  slowly  to 
the  face  of  the  rock,  where  the  surf 
rose  white  against  it  without  a  break. 
There  wasn't  so  much  as  a  weed  to 
be  seen,  the  rocks  getting  redder  and 
more  coppery,  sending  out  the  light 
like  metu,  till  you'd  have  thought 
they  tingled  all  over  with  the  heat. 
Then  as  you  opened  another  bulge  in 
the  lino,  the  sharp  sugar-loaf  hills, 
far  away  up,  with  the  ragged  cliffs 
and  crags,  shot  over  against  the  bare 
white  sky  in  all  sort  of  shapes ;  and 
after  a  good  long  spell  of  the  sea, 
there  was  little  fancy  needed  to  give 
one  the  notion  they  were  changing 
into  these,  as  we  passed  ahead,  to 
mock  you.    There  was  one  peak  for 
all  the  world  like  the  top  of  St  Paul's, 


and   no  end  of  church  spires  and 
steeples,  all  lengths  and  ways ;  then 
big  bells  and  trumpets,  mixed  with 
wild-beasts'  heads,  grinning  at  each 
other  across  some  split  in  the  blue 
beyond,  and  soldier's  helmets — not  to 
speak  of  one  huge  block,  like  a  Nig- 
ger's face  with  a  cowl  behind  it,  hang- 
ing far  out  over  the  water.    Save  for 
the  colour  of  it  all,  in  fact,  St  Helena 
reminds  one  more  of  a  tremendous 
iceberg  than  an  island,  and  not  the 
less  that  it  looks  ready  in  some  parts 
to  topple  over  and  show  a  new  face ; 
while  the  sea  working  round  it,  surg- 
ing* into  the   hollows  below  water- 
mark, and  making  the  air  groan  in- 
side of  them,  keeps  up  a  noise  the 
like  of  which  you  wouldn't  wish  to 
cruise  alongside  of  every  day.    The 
strangest  thing  about  it,  however,  was 
that  now  and  then,  as  you  came  a- 
breast  of  some  deep  gully  running  up 
inland,  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  would 
rush  out  of  it,  sufficient  to  make  the 
Podargus  reel—with  a  savage  thun- 
dering roar,  too,  like  the  howl  out  of 
a  lion's  mouth  ;  while  you  looked  far 
up  a  narrow,  bare  black  glen,  closing 
into  a  hubbub  of  red  rocks,  or  losing 
itself  up  a  grey  hill-side  in  a  white 
thread  of  a  water-course ;  then  the 
rough  shell  of  the  island  shut  in  again, 
as  still   as   before,  save   the   light 
breeze  and  the  deep  hum  of  the  surf 
along  its  foot.    Curiously  enough  in 
a  latitude  like  St  Helena's,  the  island 
seems,  as  it  were,  a  perfect  bag  of 
air.    What  with  the  heat  of  the  rock, 
its  hollow  inside,  the  high  peaks  of  it 
catching  the  clouds,  and  the  narrow 
outlets  it  has,  'tis  always  brewing 
wind,  vou  may  say,  to  ventilate  that 
part  of  the  tropics— just  as  one  may 
keep  up  cold  draughts  through  and 
through  a  wet  heap  of  loose  stones, 
no  matter  how  hot  the  weather  is,  as 
long  as  he  pleases.    As  for  a  landing- 
pUce,  though,  there  wasn't  one  of 
the   gullies   that  didn't  yawn   over 
without  falling  to  the  sea ;  and  not 
to  mention  the  surf  underneath,  where 
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the  dark  swell  came  in  unbroken  from 
deep  water  without  a  shoal  to  soften 
It,  why,  watching  it  from  the  brig's 
side,  I  shouldn^t  have  said  a  cat 
wonld  scramble  np  or  down  the  steep 
sl(^>es  and  the  wreck  of  stones,  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  jaws  of  the 
easiest  gully  you  saw. 

Once  or  twice,  standing  farther  o£^ 
we  caught  sight  of  Diana's  Peak  over 
the  shoulder  of  a  Mil,  with  the  light 
haze  melting  about  it ;  at  last  ^on 
nodced  a  large  gun  mounted  agamst 
the  sky  on  a  lofty  peak,  wh^  it 
looked  like  a  huge  telesoope ;  and  on 
dealing  another  headland,  a  beauti- 
ful frigate  came  in  between  ua  and 
the  burst  of  light  to  seaward,  cruis- 
ing to  windward  under  easy  sail.  She 
bore  up  and  stood  towards  the  brig- 
of-war,  just  as  the  line  of  wall  was  to 
be  seen  winding  round  the  middle  of 
Sugar-Loaf  Point,  where  the  sentry's 
bayonet  glittered  near   his  watch- 
box,  and  the  soldiers'  red  coats  could 
be  seen  moving  through  the  covered 
passage    to    the   batteries.      Five 
minutes  after,  the  Podargus   swept 
round  the  breast  of  Bupert*s  Hill  into 
the  bay,  in  sight  of  James  Town  and 
the  shlp^  lying  off  the  harbour;  cluing 
np  her  sails  and  ready  to  drop  anchor, 
as  the  frigate  hove  to  not  far  astern. 
You   can  fancy  land  heaving  in 
sight  after  thrice  as  many  weeks  as 
you've  been  at  sea,  ladies;  or  the  view 
of  a  ship  to  a  man  that's  been  long 
laid  up  in  bed  ashore ;  or  a  gulp  of 
fr^h  water  in  a  sandy  desert, — ^but  I 
question  if  any  of  them  matches  your 
tirst  glimpse  of  James  Town  from  the 
roadstead,  like    a   bright   piece  of 
fairy-work  in  the  mouth  of  the  narrow 
brown  valley,  after  seeing  desolation 
enough  to  make  you  wish  for  a  clear 
horizon  again.    More  especially  this 
time,  when  all  the  while  one  couldn't 
help  bringing  to  mmd  one's  notion  of 
the  Frendi  Emperor,  how,  not  long 
ago,  the  sight  of  the  French  coast,  or 
a  strange  frigate  over  the  Channel 
swell,  used  to  make  us  think  of  him 
far  ashore,  mih  half  the  earth  for  his 
own,  and  millions  of  soldiers^    We 
reefers  down  in  the  cockpit  would  save 
our  grog  to  drink  confusion  toNapoleoo, 
and  in  a  rough  night  near  a  lee- 
shore,  it  was  look  alive  aloft,  or 
choose  betwixt  cold  brine  and  the 
clutch  of  a  gendarme  hauling  you  to 


[June, 

land.  I  do  believe  we  looked  upon 
him  as  a  sort  of  god,  as  Captain  Wallis 
did  in  the  Temple ;  every  ship  or  gun- 
boat we  saw  taken,  or  had  a  hand  in 
the  mauling  of,  why,  'twas  for  the 
sheer  sake  of  the  thing,  and  scarce  by 
way  of  harm  to  Boney;  while  no- 
thing like  danger,  from  breakers  on 
the  lee-bow  to  a  November  gale,  but 
had  seemingly  a  taste  of  him.  Kone 
of  us  any  more  thought  of  bringing 
him  to  this,  than  we  £d  of  his  mnch- 
ing  into  Ixmdon,  or  of  a  Freneh  frigate 
being  able  to  rake  our  old  Pandofa 
in  a  set-to  on  green  wirter  or  btne, 
with  na  to  handle  her. 

Bat  thare  was  tiie  neat  little  ctnster 
of  houses,  white,  yellow,  and  green, 
spreading  down  dose  together  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  out  along 
the  sea's  edge ;  the  rough  brown  difis 
sloping  up  on  each  side,  with  the  lad- 
der-like way  to  the  fort  on  the  right, 
mounting,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  voy 
street,  to  the  flag-staff  on  the  top,  and 
dotted  with  red-coats  going  np  and 
down ;  a  bright  line  of  a  pier  and  a 
wall  befinre  the  whole,  the<3k)vennnent 
House  dazzling  through  a  row   of 
spreading  trees,  and  a  little  square 
church  tower  to   be  seen  beyond. 
'Twas  more  like  a  scene  in  a  play, 
than  aught  else ;  whtit  with  the  sud- 
denness of  it  all,  the  tiny  look  of  it 
betwixt  the  huge  rocks,  the  greeuness 
of  the  trees  and  bushes,  ana  patches 
of  garden  struggling  up  as  flu*  as  they 
could  go  into  the  stone,  and  the  gay 
little  toys  of  cottages,  with  scarce  flAt 
enough  to  stand  upon :  save  fr>r  the 
blue  swell  of  the  sea  plunging  lazily 
in  throui^  the  bit  of  a  bay,  and  the 
streak  of  air  behind,  that  let  you  in 
high  over  the  head  of  the  hollow,  up 
above  one  hei^  and  anoltor,  to  a 
flat-headed  blue  rise  in  the  distance, 
where  Longwood  could  be  seen  fitmi 
the  mahi-cross-trees  I  had  gone  to  as 
the  sails  were  furled.    The  sunlight, 
striking  fit>m  both  the  red  sides  of  the 
ravine,  made  the  little  village  of  a 
place,  trees  and  all,  glitter  in  a  lump 
together,  out  of  it,  like  no  spot  in  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  while  elsewhere 
there  wasn't  so  mndi  as  a  weed  to  be 
seen  hanging  from  the  rock,  nor  the 
sign  of  another  hnman   habitation, 
saving  the  bare  batteribs  on  each 
hand,  with  a  few  shods  and  ware- 
houses over  ^e  beach  along  the  land- 
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ing-place.  Once  or  twice  the  same 
sadami  gOBt  as  before  would  come 
slap  down  throngli  the  yallej  into  the 
brig's  bare  rigging^  hot  as  the  air  was, 
wiUi  a  howling  kind  of  a  sigh  yon 
took  some  time  to  get  accnstomed  to, 
lest  there  was  a  hnrrieane  to  follow : 
in  fiu8t  one  didn't  well  know^diether 
It  was  tiM  wild  look  of  it  ontside,  or 
the  lorelj  spot  in  its  grim  montli  of  a 
landing-place,  but  the  whole  ||^d 
gave  yon  the  notion  of  a  thing  yon 
couldn't  be  long  sure  of;  without  fan- 
cying it  would  give  a  shake  some  day 
or  o&er  again ;  or  else  spout  fire,  as 
no  doubt  it  had  done  b^ore,  if  there 
wasn't  more  fear  of  Napoleon  getting 
badL  somehow  to  France,  and  wreak- 
ing bloody  vengeance  on  the  kings 
that  shut  him  up  in  St  Helena. 

There  was  apparently  a  busy  scene 
ashore,  however,  both  in  the  little 
town,  which  has  scarce  more  than  a 
sing^  street,  and  along  the  quay, 
full  of  residents,  as  well  as  passengers 
from  two  Indiamen  lying  in-shore  of 
us,  while  the  Government  esplanade 
seemed  to  be  crowded  with  ladies,  lis- 
tening to  the  regfanental  band  under 
the  trees.  The  Newcastle  frigate, 
with  Sir  Dudley  Aldcombe's  flag 
hoisted  at  her  mizen,  was  at  anchor 
out  abreast  at  Ladder  Hill ;  and  our 
first  lieutenant  had  scarce  pulled 
aboard  of  the  Hebe,  which  was  novo- 
to  off  the  brig's  quarter,  before  I 
noticed  the  Admiral's  barge  lying 
alongside  the  Hebe.  Seeing  Mr  Ald- 
ridge  on  his  way  back  shortiy  after,  I 
came  down  the  rigging,  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  have  my  own  matter  set- 
tled; indeed.  Captain  Wallis  no 
sooner  caught  sight  of  my  face,  un- 
comfortable as  I  daresay  it  looked, 
than  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  wait 
on  the  Admiral  abotfd  the  Hebe,  and 
would  take  me  withnim  at  once,  if  I 
choee.  For  my  part,  I  needed  no- 
thing but  the  leave,  and  in  ten  minutes 
time  I  found  myself,  no  small  mark  of 
curiosity,  betwixt  the  waist  and  the 
quarterdeck  of  the  Hebe,  vdiere  the 
officers  eyed  me  with  as  Uttie  appear- 
ance of  rudeness  as  they  could  oelp, 
and  I  overhauled  the  spars  and  rigging 
aloft  as  coolly  as  I  could,  waiting  to 
be  sent  for  below.  The  Hebe,  in 
fact,  was  tiie  veiy  beaulr  (tf  a  twen^- 
eigfat;  taking  the  shme,  and  the 
wind,  too,  clean  out  of  everything 


even  at  Plymouth,  where  I  had  seen 
her  once  a  year  or  two  before :  our 
poor  dear  old  Iris  herself  had  scarce 
such  a  pattern  of  a  hull,  falling  in,  as 
it  did,  from  the  round  swell  of  her 
bilge,  to  just  under  the  plank-s^eer, 
andspreadlngout  again  with  her  bright 
bhick  top-sides,  till  where  the  figure- 
head shot  over  the  cut-water,  and  out 
of  ber  fiill  pair  of  bows,  like  a  swan's 
neckoniofitabreaat.  As  for  the  Iris, 
our  boatswain  himsetfoneday  privately 
confiossed  to  me,  almost  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  she  tumbled  home  a 
thought  too  much  just  in  front  of  the 
fbre-chains,  and  he'd  tried  to  get  it 
softened  off  with  dead  planking  and 
paint,  but  it  wouldn't  do ;  everybody 
saw  through  them.  The  truth  was, 
to  feel  this  fine  ship  under  one,  with 
her  loose  topsails  hanging  high  against 
the  gloom  of  the  red  gullv  towards 
Lon^ood,  and  the  gay  little  town 
peepmg  just  over  her  larboard  bow,  a 
mile  away,  it  somehow  or  other 
cleared  one's  mind  of  a  load.  I  was 
thinking  akeady  how,  if  one  had  the 
command  of  such  a  craft,  to  do  some- 
thing with  her  at  sea— hang  it  I  but 
surely  that  old  Judge  couldn't  be  too 
proud  to  give  him  a  fair  hearing. 
By  Jove  I  thought  I— had  one  only 
wild  enough  weather,  off  the  Cape, 
say — ^if  I  wouldn't  undertake  to  bother 
even  a  seventy-four  a  whole  voyage 
through,  till  she  struck  her  flag ;  in 
which  case  a  fellow  might  really  ven- 
ture to  hold  his  head  up  and  speak 
his  mind,  lovely  as  Violet  Hyde 
would  be  in  Calcutta.  But  then, 
again,  there  was  St  Helena  towering 
r^  and  rough  over  the  ships,  with 
the  grand  French  Emperor  hidden  in 
it  hard  and  fast,  and  all  the  work  he 
used  to  give  us  at  an  end ! 

Just  at  the  moment,  happening  to 
catch  sight  of  the  American  mate's 
sallow  black  visage  over  the  brig-of- 
war's  hammock-doths,  peering  as 
he  did  from  the  cliffs  to  the  lofty  spars 
of  the  frigate,  while  his  Negro  ship- 
mates were  to  be  made  out  nearer  the 
bows — somehow  or  other  the  whole 
affair  of  their  being  burnt  out  and 
picked  up  started  into  my  mind 
again,  along  with  our  late  queer 
adventures  in  the  Indiaman.  Not  to 
mention  Captain  Wallis's  story,  it 
flashed  upon  me  all  at  once,  for  the 
first  thne,  that  the  strange  schooner 
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was  after  some  scheme  as  regarded 
the  island ;  and  a  man  more  likely 
to  try  something  uncommon  than 
the  Frenchman,  I  never  had  seen 
yet.  The  tmth  was,  but  for  my 
thoughts  being  otherwise  iaken  up, 
I'd  iMive  wondered  at  my  own  con- 
founded stupidity  in  not  fathoming 
the  thing  sooner ;  whereas  now,  Tm 
not  going  to  deny  it,  I  half  began 
actually  to  wish  him  good  success,  or 
else  a  close  miss  of  it,  where  either 
way  one  couldn^t  well  fail  haying  a 
share  in  the  squalL  At  any  rate,  I 
saw  it  was  cunningly  enough  gone 
about ;  this  same  burnt  barque  of  the 
Yankee^s,  I  perceived  in  a  moment,  was 
part  of  the  plot ;  though  as  for  med- 
dling in  it  till  I  saw  more,  *twas 
likely  to  spoil  the  whole;  let  alone 
making  an  ass  of  one*s-self  in  case  of 
mistake.  I  was  eyeing  the  ship- 
wrecked mate,  indeed,  when  one  of 
the  lieutenants  told  me  politely  the 
Admiral  wanted  to  see  me  in  the 
cabin  below. 

Not  being  much  accustomed  to 
admirals^  society,  as  a  little  white- 
haired  fellow-reefer  of  mine  once  said 
at  a  tea-party  ashore,  I  came  in  at 
the  door  with  rather  an  awkward 
bow,  no  doubt ;  for  Sir  Dudley,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  his  cock- 
ed hat  and  sword  beside  him,  talking 
to  Captain  Wallis,  turned  his  head  at 
the  captain^s  word,  as  if  he  were  try- 
ing to  keep  in  a  smile.  A  tsdl,  fine- 
looking  man  he  was,  and  few  seamen 
equal  to  him  for  handling  a  large  fleet, 
as  I  knew,  though  his  manners  were 
finished  enough  to  have  made  him 
easy  in  a  king's  court.  As  for  the 
captain  of  the  Hebe,  he  was  leaning 
out  of  an  open  stem-window,  seem- 
ingly &  young  man,  but  who  he  might 
be  I  didn^t  know  at  the  moment. 
The  Admiral  had  only  a  question  or 
two  to  put,  before  he  looked  back  to 
Captain  Wallis  again,  remarking  it 
was  clear  he  had  brought  away  the 
wrong  man.  "I  didn't  think  you 
were  so  dull  in  the  Podargus,"  said 
he,  smiling,  *^  as  to  let  an  Indiaman 
play  off"  such  a  trick  on  you — eh. 
Captain  Wallis!"  Captain  Wallis 
glanced  round  the  cabin,  and  then 
sideways  down  at  Sir  Dndley^s  cocked 
hat,  in  a  fimnyenoagh  way,  as  much  as 
to  say  he  took  all  the  blame  on  him- 
self;  and  it  struck  me  more  than  ever 


what  a  kind  heart  the  man  had  in 
him-— if  you  only  set  aside  his  hatred 
to  Buonaparte,  which  in  fact  was  no* 
thing  else  but  a  twisted  sort  of  proof 
of  the  same  thing.  ^'Pooh,  po^, 
Wallis,"  continned  Sir  Dodley, 
'^  we  can*t  do  anything  in  the  matter ; 
though,  if  the  service  were  better  than 
it  really  is  at  present,  I  should  cer- 
tainly incline  to  question  a  smart 
yowif  fellow  like  this,  that  has  held 
His  M^esty^s  commission,  for  idling 
in  an  Lidiaman  after  the  lady  pas- 
sengers I  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  he 
to  me,  ^^  youVe  lost  your  passage, 
though, — ^unless  the  captain  of  the 
Hebe  will  give  you  his  second  berth 
here,  to  make  amends."  *'  Yon  need 
not  be  afraid.  Lord  Frederick  I"  add- 
ed he,  looking  toward  the  ci^tam  of 
the  frigate,  and  raising  his  voice; 
'^  you  do  not  know  him,  after  all,  I 
suppose  I"  The  captain  drew  in  his 
head,  saying  he  had  been  doubtful 
about  one  of  the  pivots  of  the  mdder, 
then  turned  full  round  and  looked  un- 
easily at  me,  on  which  his  face  bright- 
ened immediately,  and  he  said,  ^^No, 
Sir  Dudley,  I  do  not  I"  I  was  still  in 
ignorance  for  a  moment  or  so,  myself, 
who  this  titled  young  post-captun 
might  be,  though  I  had  certainly  seen 
him  before ;  till  all  at  once  I  recol- 
lected him,  with  a  start  as  pleasant  to 
me  as  his  seemed  to  him  at  not  know- 
ing me.  Both  Westwood  and  I  had 
been  midshipmen  together  for  a  while 
in  the  Orion,  fifty-gun  ship,  where  A« 
was  second  lieutenant,  several  years 
before.  As  for  me,  I  was  too  fond  of 
a  frigate  to  stay  longer  in  her  than  I 
could  help;  but  I  remembered  my 
being  a  pest  to  the  second  lien- 
tenant,  and  Tom^s  being  a  favourite 
of  his,  so  that  he  staid  behind  me, 
and  got  master^s  mate  as  soon  as 
he  was  ^  passed.^  The  Honourable 
Frederick  Bury  he  was  then,  and 
the  handsomest  young  fellow  in 
the  squadron,  as  well  as  the  best- 
natured  aboard.  I  don't  believe  he 
knew  how  to  splice  in  a  dead-eye,  and 
any  of  the  masters'-mates  could  take 
charge  of  the  ship  better  in  a  rough 
night,  I  daresay ;  but  for  a  gallant 
affair  in  the  way  of  hard  knocks,  with 
management  to  boot,  there  wasn't  his 
match.  He  never  was  known  to  fail 
when  he  took  a  thing  in  hand ;  lost 
fewer  men,  too,  than  any  one  else  did ; 
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and  whenerer  there  turned  up  any- 
thing ticklish  for  the  boats,  it  was 
always  "Mr  Bury  wiU lead."  "The 
honourable  Bory,"  we  used  to  call 
him,  and  "Fighting  Free-the-deck." 
Westwood  was  one  of  his  school, 
whereas  /  had  learnt  from  Jacobs  in 
a  merchantman's  forecastle;  and 
many  a  time  did  wo  play  off  such 
tricks  on  the  second  lieutenant  as 
coming  gravely  aft  to  him  during  the 
watch,  three  or  four  of  us  together, 
me  carrying  a  bit  of  rope  where  a 
"  turk's-heM**  or  a  "  mouse"  was  be 
worked,  while  I  asked  him  innocently 
to  show  us  the  way.  Or  else  it  was 
some  dispute  we  contrived  beforehand, 
as  to  the  best  plan  of  sending  up  new 
topmasts  at  sea,  or  running  out  of  a 
"  round"  gale  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on 
which  the  men  forward  would  be  all 
ready  to  break  out  laughing ;  and  the 
second  lieutenant,  after  thinking  a 
moment,  would  quietly  pitch  upon 
me  to  go  aloft,  and  study  the  point  for 
two  hours  at  the  mast-head. 

"  What  is  your  name  then,  young 
man?"  Inquired  Sir  Dudley  Aid- 
combe  of  me.  The  instant  I  told  him. 
Lord  Frederick  Bury  gave  me  another 
look,  then  a  smile.  "  What?"  said 
he,  "  Collins  that  was  in  the  Orion?" 
"Yes,  Lord  Frederick,"  said  I,  "the 
same ;  I  was  third  in  the  Iris  off  the 
West  African  coast,  since  then." 
"Why,"  said  he,  "I  recollect  you 
quite  well,  Mr  Collins,  although  yon 
have  grown  a  foot,  I  think,  sir — but 
your  eye  reminds  me  of  sundry  pranks 
yon  used  to  play  on  board!  What 
nickname  was  it  your  mess-mates 
called  you,  by  the  bye?"  "Some- 
thing foolish  enough,  I  suppose,  my 
lord,"  replied  I,  biting  my  lip ;  "  but 
I  remember  clearly  having  the  honour 
to  steer  the  second  cutter  in  shore 
one  dark  night  near  Dunkiit,  when 
your  lordship  carried  the  Dutch  brig 
and  the  two  French  chasse-mar^es — " 
"  Taith,"  broke  in  the  captain  of  the 
Ilebe,  "  you've  a  better  memory  than 
I  liavfr— I  do  not  recollect  any  chasse- 
mar^  at  all,  that  time,  Mr  Collins  I" 
"Why,"  said  I,  "I  got  a  knock  on 
the  head  from  a  fellow  in  a  red  shirt— 
that  always  kept  me  in  mind."  "Oh," 
remarked  the  Admiral  to  Cimtain 
Wallis,  laughhig,  "Lord  Frederick 
Bury  must  have  had  so  many  little 
parties  of  the  kind,  that  his  memory 
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can't  be  expected  to  be  very  nice ! 
However,  I  shall  go  ashore  at  pre- 
sent, gentlemen,  leaving  the  Uebe 
and  you  to  dispose  of  this  runaway 
lieutenant  in  someway  or  other. 
Only  you'd  better  settle  it  before 
Admiral  Plampin  arrives  I"  "Have 
you  seen  tho— the— Longwood  lately, 
Sir  Dudley?"  asked  the  captain  of 
the  Podargus,  carelesslv.  "Yes, 
not  many  days  ago  I  had  an  inter- 
view," said  the  Admiral  gravelv ; 
"proud  as  ever,  and  evidently  resolv- 
ed not  to  flinch  from  his  condition, 
lis  wonderful  the  command  that  man 
has  over  himself,  Wallis — ^he  speaks 
of  the  whole  world  and  its  affairs  like 
one  that  sees  into  them,  and  had 
them  still  nearly  under  his  foot !  All 
saving  those  miserable  squabbles 
with  Plantation  House,  which— but, 
next  time,  I  shall  take  my  leave,  and 
wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  concern, 
I  am  glad  to  think!"  Lord  Frederick 
was  talking  to  me  meanwhile  at  the 
other  end  of  the  cabin,  but  I  was 
listening  in  spite  of  myself  to  Sir 
Dudlev  Aldoombe,  and  noticed  that 
Captain  Wallis  made  no  answer. 
"  By  the  way,  Wallis,"  continued  the 
Admiral,  "  'tis  curious  that  he  seemed 
anxious  more  than  once  to  know 
what  you  think  of  him— I  believe  he 
would  like  to  see  you !"  "  To  see 
mer  said  the  commander  of  the  Po- 
dargus, suddenly.  "  At  last,  does  he  I 
No,  Sir  Dudley,  he  and  I  never  wiU 
meet ;  he  ought  to  have  thought  of  it 
twelve  years  sooner!  God  knows," 
he  went  on,  "  the  commander  of  a 
ten-gun  brig  is  too  small  a  man  to 
see  the  Emperor  Napoleon  a  prisoner 
—but  in  ten  years  of  war,  Sir  Dud- 
ley, what  mi^^tn't  one  have  been, 
instead  of  being  remembered  after 
as  only  plain  «fohn  Wallis,  whom 
Buonaparte  kept  all  that  time  inprison, 
and  who  was  sent,  in  course  of  time, 
to  cruise  off  St  Helena!"  Here  the 
Admiral  said  something  about  a  Bri- 
tish sailor  not  keeping  malice,  and  Cap« 
tain  Wallis  looked  up  at  him  gravely. 
"  No,"  replied  he ;  "  no.  Sir  Dudley, 
I  shouldn't  have  chosm  the  thing; 
but  in  the  mean  time  I'm  only  doing 
my  duty.  There's  a  gloomy  turn  in 
my  mind  by  this  time,  no  doubt ;  but 
you've  no  idea.  Sir  Dudley,  how  the 
thought  of  other  people  comes  into 
one's  head  when  he's  years  shut  up— 
2z 
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so  I  may  stand  for  many  a  one  Bnooa- 
parte  will  never  see  more  than  my- 
self, that'll  ring  him  romid  surer  than 
those  rocks  th^  though  they're 
dead  and  in  their  graves,  Sir  Dud- 
ley 1"  The  Admiral  shook  his  head, 
observing  tiiat  Napoleon  was  no  oom- 
mon  man,  and  oughtn't  to  be  judged 
as  such.  ^^Too  many  victories  in 
that  eye  of  his,  I  suspect,  Captain 
WalHs,"  said  he,  «^for  either  Planta- 
tion House  or  his  own  conscience  to 
break  his  spirit!"  "Ay,  ay  sir," 
answered  the  captain  respectfully, 
'« excuse  me.  Sir  Dudley,  but  there 
it  is^so  long  as  he's  got  his  victories 
to  fall  back  upon,  he  can't  see  how,  if 
he'd  regarded  conmion  men  more, 
with  all  belonging  to  them,  he 
wouldn't  have  been  here !  Why  did 
Providence  shut  him  up  in  a  dead 
volcano,  with  blue  water  round  it,  Sir 
Dudley,  if  it  wasn't  to  learn  some- 
how or  other  he  was  a  man  after  all  ?  " 
Sir  Dudley  Aldcombe  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  looked  to  Lord  Frede- 
rick, upon  which  he  rose,  and  the  two 
capttdns  followed  him  out  of  the  cabin ; 
in  five  minutes  I  heard  the  side  piped 
for  the  Admiral's  leaving,  and  soon 
sufter  the  captain  (^  the  Hebe  came 
below  again. 

"This  is  a  disagreeable  affair  of 
your  old  messmate's,  Mr  Collins," 
said  he,  seriously.  "You  are,  per- 
haps, not  aware  that  Captain  Dun- 
combe  was  a  relative  of  my  own,  and 
the  fact  of  his  propertv  having  fallen 
by  will  to  myself,  rendered  my  posi- 
tion the  more  peculiarly  disagree* 
able,  had  I  been  obliged  not  only  to 
recognise  Lieutenant  Westwood  here, 
but  afterwards  to  urge  proceedings 
against  him,  even  if  he  were  let  off  by 
court-martial.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
the  sight  of  a  stranger,  as  I  thought, 
relieved  me,  sir!"  "Lideed,  Lord 
Frederick !"  replied  I,  too  mudi  con- 
fused in  the  circumstances  to  say 
more.  However,  his  lordship's  manner 
soon  set  me  at  my  ease,  the  old  good- 
humoured  smile  coming  over  h£  fine 
features  again,  while  he  went  on  to 
offer  me  the  place  of  his  second  lieu- 
tenant, who  was  going  home  very  ill 
by  one  of  the  homeward  bound  India* 
men;  addhig,  that  Sir  Dudley  would 
confirm  the  appointment ;  indeed,  he 
could  scarce  help  himself,  he  said,  as 
there  was  nobody  else  he  could  get  at 


present.    "  You  must  be  a  tborougk 
good  sailor  by  this  lime,    Collins," 
continued  he,  "  if  you  have  gone  oa 
at  the  rate  you  used  to  do.    I  remem- 
ber how  fond  you  were  of  haTiog 
charge  for  a  minute  or  two  of  the  old 
Orion«  or  when  I  let  you  put  her  about 
in  my  watch.    Why  they  called  j<m 
^  young  Gieen,'  I  never  conld  under- 
stand, unless  it  was  '  ut  luatt  a  mm 
hicendo'  as  we  used  to  say  at  Etoo, 
you  know.    Well,  what  do  you  say  ?" 
Now,  as  you  may  suppose,  the  i^  of 
boxinff  about  St  Helena,  for  heaven 
knew  how  long,  didn't  at  all  suit  ray 
liking— with  the  thon^  of  the  Se- 
ringapatam  steering  away  for  Boral^ 
the  whole  time,  and  a  hundred  notknu 
of  Violet  Hyde  in  India, — 'twonldhare 
driven  me  madder  than  the  Temple 
did  Captain  Wallis :  but  it  was  only 
the^j^  part  of  my  mind  I  gave  Lord 
Frederick.    "  What  I"  ezdaimed  he, 
with  a  flush  over  his  face,  and  draw- 
ing up  his  tall  figure, "  you  didn't  sup- 
pose /  should  remain  here?     Why, 
the  Hebe  is  on  her  way  for  Cakotu 
and  Canton,  and  will  sail  as  soon  as 
the  Conqueror  arrives  at  James  Town 
with   Admiral   Plampin."      "Your 
lordship  is  very  kind,"  said  I  looking 
down  to  cover  my  delight ;  "  and  if  I 
am  not  worthy  of  the  post,  it  shant 
be  my  fault,  Lord  Frederick."    "  Ah, 
very  good!"  said  he  smiling ;  "  'tis  an 
opportunity  you  oughtn't  to  let  slip, 
Collins,  let  me  tell  you !    For  my  own 
part,  I  should  just  as  soon  cut  out  a 
pirate  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  as  a 
French  brig  in  the  Channel;  and  there 
are  ^enty  of  them,  I  hear,  there.   As 
for  a  chase,  sir,  I  flatter  myself  3rou 
won't  easUy  see  a  finer  thing  than  the 
Hebe  spreading  her  cloth  after  one  of 
those  ost  proas  will  be— I  think  you 
are  just  the  fellow  to  make  her  walk, 
too,  Mr  Collins — pah !  to  conq>aro  a 
day  on  the  Derby  turf  with  ihat^  would 
be  a  sin  1    You  haveno  idea,  sir,  how 
one  longs  for  a  fair  horizon  again,  and 
brisk  breezes,  when  so  ineffably  tired 
out  of  all  those  ball-rooms,  and  such 
things  as  you  see  about  town  jnat 
now— only  I  fear  I  shall  wish  to  be 
second  lieutenant  again,  eh?"    The 
noble  captain  of  the  Hc^  turned  to 
look  out  through  the  stem  window  to 
seaward,  his  race  losing  the  weaiy 
sort  of  half-melancholy  cast  it  had 
shownfor the  last  minute,while  his  ^yo 
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glistened ;  and  it  struck  me  how  well- 
matched  the  Hebe  and  her  commander 
were :  jon'd  have  said  both  had  good 
blood  in  them,  both  being  models  to 
look  at  of  their  kind,  and  the  frigate 
lifting  nnder  yon  at  the  moment,  firom 
the  keel  npward,  with  a  check  aloft 
in  her  mam-topsail,  that  lifted  her 
fitem  to  the  snrge.  A  small  telescope 
rolled  off  the  sofa  on  to  the  cabin  deck, 
and  as  I  picked  it  np,  another  gust 
conld  be  heard  coming  down  St  James* 
y allej  from  inside  the  island ;  through 
the  gnn-port  one  saw  the  trees  wave 
over  the  hot  white  ^  houses  in  the 
bri^t  coloured  little  town,  while  the 
ship's  canvass  gave  another  flutter 
above  decks.  Lord  Frederick  laughed, 
and  said,  '^Then,  I  suppose,  we  need 
say  no  more  about  it,  Mr  Collins, 
except  referring  once  for  idl  to  ^ 
Dudley?"  I  bowed,  and  ^e  upahotwas, 
that,  an  hour  or  two  after,  I  had  my 
actin|;  commission  sent  me  from  the 
Adnural,  the  same  boat  having  called 
at  the  Podargns  for  my  things ;  upon 
which  Lord  Frederick  introduced  me 
to  the  first  lieutenant,  and  I  found 
myself  once  more  doing  duty  in  the 
service— the  Hebe  standing  out  to 
leeward  with  the  last  lig^t,  just  as  the 
Fodargus  was  tripping  anchcn*  to  beat 
round  again  the  other  way.  As  for 
our  friends  fr'om  the  burnt  vessel,  I 
must  say  I  had  forgot  them  ahready, 
fjor  the  time  at  least. 

Every  blodc,  crag,  and  knot  in  the 
huge  crust  of  the  rock,  shone  terribfy 
bright  for  a  minute  or  two,  aloft  from 
over  the  yard-ends,  as  she  stood  sud- 
denly out  into  the  fieiy  gleam  of  the 
sun  going  down  many  a  mile  away  in 
the  Atlantic  Then  up  leapt  the  light 
keener  and  keener  to  the  very  top- 
most peak,  till  you'd  have  bought  it 
went  m  like  aliving  thing  behind  a  te- 
legraph, tiiat  stood  out  against  a  black 
deft  betwixt  two  cliffs.  We  saw  the 
evening  gun  off  Ladder  HOI  flash  upon 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  seemingly 
throwing  up  the  peak  and  fli^-staff  a 
dozen  feit  higher;  and  the  boom  of  the 
gun  sounding  in  amouff  the  wild  hills 
and  hollows  within  the  island,  as  if  one 
heard  it  gomg  up  to  Longwood  door. 
Scarce  was  it  lost,  ere  a  star  or  two 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  shadow  on  the 
other  side,  and  you  listened  almost, 
in  tiie  hush  fdlowing  upon  the  gun- 
fire, for  an  edio  to  it,  or  something 


stranger ;  in  place  of  whidi  the  Hebe 
was  ahready  forging  ahead  in  the  dark 
to  get  well  clear  of  the  land,  every 
wave  bringing  its  own  blackness  with 
it  up  toward  her  forechains,  then 
sparkling  back  to  her  waist  in  the 
seeth  of  foam  as  she  felt  the  breeze ; 
while  St  Helena  lay  towermg  along  to 
larboard,  with  its  ragged  top  blotting 
agamst  the  deep  dark-Uue  of  the  sky, 
all  filling  as  it  was  with  the  stars. 

I  had  the  middle  watch  that  night; 
the  ship  being  under  short  canvass, 
and  slowly  ed^ng  down  to  make  the 
most  leewardly  point  of  the  island, 
from  which  she  was  to  beat  up  anun 
at  her  leisure  by  the  morning.  All  we 
had  to  do  was  to  keep  a  good  look-out, 
on  the  one  hand,  into  the  streak  of 
starlight  to  seaward,  and  ontheother 
along  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  as  well  as 
holdmg  her  well  in  hand,  in  ease  of 
some  sudden  squall  through  the  vaUcys 
from  inside.  However,  I  shan^t  easily 
forget  the  thoughts  that  ran  in  mj 
mind,  walking  me  quarterdeck,  with 
the  frigate  under  charge,  tiie  first  time 
I  noticed  Orion  and  the  Serpent  begin 
to  wheel  glittering  away  from  over 
Diana's  Peak-— the  others  stealing 
qnieHy  into  sight  after  them,  past  the 
leedi  of  our  main-topsail:  scarce  an 
En^ish  star  to  be  seen  for  the  height 
of  &e  island  off  our  quarter;  some  of 
the  men  on  one  side  of  the  booms 
humming  a  song  about  Napoleon's 
dream,  which  youll  hear  to  this  day 
in  ships'  forecastles ;  another  3raming 
solemnly,  on  the  other  side,  aboutsomo 
old  sweetheart  of  his— but  all  of  them 
ready  to  jump  atmy  own  least  word.  In 
the  morning,  however,  there  we  were, 
stretching  back  by  deffrees  to  go  round 
the  lee  side  of  the  island  again ;  the 
haze  meltuig  off  Diana's  PMk  as  be- 
fore, and  the  sea  rolling  in  swells  as 
Uue  as  indigo,  to  the  huge  red  lumps 
of  bare  eras;  while  the  bright  surges 
lei^t  out  in  them  all  along  the  fri- 
gate's side,  and  the  spray  rose  at  times 
to  her  figure-head. 

During  the  day  we  cruised  farther 
out,  and  the  Hebe  had  enough  to  do 
in  seeing  off  one  Indiaman  for  home, 
and  sp^kking  another  outward-bound 
craft,  that  passed  forty  miles  off  or  so, 
wi^out  toudiing ;  the  governor's  tele- 
>hswere  etornaUy  at  woriL  on  the 
Mb,  bothering  her  for  the  least 
and  making  out  a  saU  sixty 
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inilo3  off,  it  was  said.  For  my  part, 
I  tvas  pretty  well  tired  of  it  already, 
sincerely  wishing  for  the  Ck>oqucror, 
with  Admiral  Piampin,  to  heare  in 
sight ;  bot  gUd  enoogh  all  aboard  the 
Hebe  were,  when,  after  an  entire  week 
of  the  thing,  it  came  to  her  torn,  with 
the  Newcastle  and  Podaigns,  to  lie  at 
anchor  off  James  Town,  where  half 
the  ship's  company  at  a  time  had  their 
liberty  ashore.  For  my  part,  I  had 
to  see  after  the  frigate's  water-tanks, 
and  a  gang  at  the  rigging,  till  the 
afternoon,  when  Lord  mderick  took 
the  first  nontenant  and  myself  ashore 
with  him  in  his  gig;  and  no  joke  it  was 
landing  even  there,  where  the  swell  of 
the  sorf  nighhand  hove  her  right  np  on 
the  quay,  while  yon  had  to  look  sharp, 
in  case  the  next  wave  washed  yon 
back  again  off  yoor  feet.  The  whole 
place  was  hot  as  conld  be  from  the 
sun's  rays  off  the  rocks,  slanting  bare 
red  to  the  dondless  sky,  on  both  sides 
of  the  neat  littie  gandy  houses  crowded 
in  the  month  of  the  valley,  which  nar- 
rowed away  beyond  the  rise  of  the 
street,  till  yon  didn't  see  how  you'd 
get  farther.  But  for  the  air  of  the  sea, 
Sideed,  with  now  and  then  a  breath 
down  out  of  the  hills,  'twas  for  all  the 
worid  like  a  half-kindled  oyen;  except 
under  the  broad  trees  along  the  Govem- 
roent  esplanade,  where  one  couldn't 
have  stood  for  peDple.  What  with 
blacks,  lascars,  Chinamen,  and  natire 
^Yamstocks,'  together  with  liberty  men 
from  the  men-of-war  and  Lidiamen, 
iis  well  aa  reefers  trotting  about  on 
ponies  and  donkeys,  the  very  soldiers 
conld  scarce  get  down  the  foot  of  the 
road  up  Ladder  HUl :  as  for  the  littie 
town  holding  one  half  of  them,  it  waa 
out  of  the  question,  but  the  noise  and 
kick-up  were  beyond  aught  else  of  the 
kind,  saving  a  Calcutta  bazaar.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  pleasant  enough  at 
last  to  come  within  a  shady  walk  of 
thick  green  fig-trees,  growing  almost 
out  of  the  rock  near  the  main  battery, 
above  the  small  sound  of  the  water 
far  below ;  the  very  sea  looking  bluer 
through  the  leaves,  while  some  birds 
no  bigger  than  wrens  hopped,  chur- 
mping,  about  the  branches.  Here  we 
met  Sir  Dudley  Aldcombe  coming 
down  fix>m  the  batteries  along  with 
Bome  Company's  officers  firom  India, 
and  he  stopped  to  speak  to  Lord  Fre- 
derick, giying  the  first  lieutenant  and 


me  a  bow  in  return,  as  we  lifted  our 
hats  and  waited  behind.  The  Admi- 
ral proposed  to  get  Lord  Frederick  a 
pass  to  visit  Napoleon  along  with 
Iiimself  next  day,  as  the  Conqueror 
would  probably  arrive  yery  soon. 
'^  You  will  oblige  me  greatly.  Sir 
Dudley,"  said  the  captain  of  the 
Hebe.  ^^  He  seems  as  fond  of  seeing 
a  true  sailor,"  said  the  Admiral,  *'  as^ 
if  we'd  never  done  him  harm  !  Tilings 
will  be  worse  after  I  go.  By 
the  way,"  added  he  suddenly,  "  'tis 
curious  enough,  but  there's  one  persoa 
on  the  island  at  present,  has  made 
wonderful  progress  in  Sir  Hudson's 
good  graces,  for  the  short  time — that 
American  botanist,  or  whatever  he 
calls  himself,  that  Captain  Wallis  took 
off  the  burnt  vessel  on  his  way  here. 
Your  new  lieutenant  was  aboard  at 
the  time,  you  know.  Lord  Frederick.'* 
"You  saw  him,  sir,  of  course?"  said 
the  Admiral,  looking  to  me.  "  Only 
for  a  minute  that  night,  Sir  Dudley,^ 
answered  I;  "and  afterwards  both 
he  and  his  servant  were  under  the 
surgeon's  charge  below."  "Well," 
continued  Sir  Dudley  to  the  obtain, 
"  they  seem  quite  recovered  now ;  for 
I  saw  them  to-day  np  at  Plantation 
House,  where  the  philosopher  was  in 
closediscoursewith  the  Governor  about 
plants  and  such  things ;  while  her 
ladyship  was  as  much  engaged  with 
the  assistant,  who  can  only  speak 
Spanish.  A  remarkable-looking  man 
the  latter  is,  too;  a  Mexican,  I  under- 
stand, with  Indian  blood  in  him,  ap- 
parently— whereas  his  principal  has  a 
strong  Yankee  twang;  and  queer 
enou^  it  was  to  hear  him  snuffling 
away  as  solemnly  as  possible  about 
huttany  and  such  thin^ — ^besides  his 
hinting  at  some  great  discovery  likely 
to  be  made  in  &e  island,  which  Sir 
Hudson  seemed  rather  anxious  to 
keep  quiet  from  m«."  What  Sir 
Dnoley  said  made  me  pride  up  my 
ears,  as  you  may  fwcy.  I  could  scarce 
believe  the  thing;  'twas  so  thoroughly 
rich,  and  so  combnndedly  cool  at  once, 
to  risk  striking  at  the  very  heart  of 
things  this  way  with  the  Governor  him- 
self;  but  the  whole  scheme,  se  far, 
flashed  upon  me  in  a  moment,  evi- 
dentiy  carried  on,  as  it  had  been  all 
along,  by  some  one  bold  enough  for 
anything  earthly,  and  with  no  small 
cunning  besides.    All  that  he  needed, 
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no  doubt,  was  somebody  else  with  the 
devil^s  own  impudence  and  plenty  of 
talk;  nor,  if  rd  thought  for  a  daj 
together,  could  one  have  pitched  easily 
vpon  a  customer  as  plausible  as  our 
fnend  Daniel,  who  hadn^t  a  spark  of 
fear  in  him,  I  knew,  just  owing  to  bis 
want  of  respect  for  aught  in  the  entire 
creation.  Still  I  couldn't,  for  the  life  of 
me,  see  what  the  end  of  their  plan  was 
to  be,  unless  the  straoge  Frenchman 
might  have  been  some  general  or  other 
under  Buonaparte,  and  just  wanted  to 
see  his  old  commander  once  more; 
which,  thought  I,  I'll  be  banged  if  I 
don't  think  fair  enough,  much  pains 
as  he  had  put  himself  to  for  the 
thing. 

"How!"  asked  Lord  Frederick, 
"  a  discovery,  did  you  say.  Sir  Dud- 
ley ?  "  "  Oh,  nothing  of  the  kind  we 
should  care  about,  after  all,"  said  the 
Admiral ;  "  from  what  I  could  gather, 
'twas  only  scientific,  though  the 
American  called  it  *a  pretty  impor- 
taint  fact.'  This  Mr  Mathewson 
Brown,  I  believe,  was  sent  out  by 
the  States'  Government  as  botanbt  in 
an  expedition  to  southward,  and  has 
leave  from  Sir  Hudson  to  use  his 
opportunity  before  the  next  Indiaman 
sails,  for  examining  part  of  the  island ; 
and  to-day  he  thought  he  found  the 
same  plants  in  St  Helena  as  be  did  in 
Cough's  Island  and  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
twelve  hundred  miles  off,  near  the 
Gape ;  showing,  as  he  said,  how  once 
on  a  tiifl^there  must  have  been  land 
between  Aem,  perhaps  as  far  as  As- 
cension I"  "Why,"  put  in  I^rd 
Frederick,  "  that  would  have  made  a 
pretty  good  empire,  even  for  Napo- 
leon I "  "So  it  would,  my  lord,"  said 
'  Sur  Dudley,  "  much  better  than  Elba, 
— but  the  strangest  part  of  it  is,  this 
Mr  Brown  was  just  telling  his  Excel- 
lency, as  I  entered  the  room,  that 
some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
wrote  about  this  said  country  exist- 
ing in  the  Atlantic  before  the  Flood— 
how  rich  it  was,  with  the  kings  it  had, 
and  the  wars  carried  on  there;  till 
on  account  of  their  doings,  no  doubt, 
what  with  an  earthquake,  a  volcano, 
and  the  ocean  together,  they  all  sunk 
to  the  bottom  except  the  tops  of  the 
mountains !  Now  I  must  say,"  con- 
tinned  the  Admiral,  "  all  this  learning 
seemed  to  one  to  come  rather  too 
much  by  rote  out  of  this  gentleman's 


mouth,  and  the  American  style  of  his 
talk  made  it  somewhat  ludicrous, 
though  he  evidently  believed  in  what 
may  be  all  very  true — particularly,  in 
mentioning  the  treasures  that  must  lie 
under  water  for  leagues  round,  or  even 
in  nooks  about  the  St  Helena  rocks, 
I  thought  his  very  teeth  watered. 
As  for  Sir  Hudson,  he  had  caught  at 
the  idea  altogether,  but  rather  in  view 
of  a  historical  work  on  the  island, 
from  the  earliest  times  till  now — 
and  I  believe  he  means  to  accom- 
pany the  two  botanists  himself  over 
toward  Longwood  to-morrow,  where 
we  may  very  likely  get  sight  of 
them." 

"O— h?"  thought  I,  and  Lord 
Frederick  Bury  smiled.  "  Rather  a 
novelty,  indeed!"  said  he;  and  the 
first  lieutenant  looked  significantly 
enough  to  me,  as  we  leant  over  the 
battery  wall,  watching  the  hot  horizon 
through  the  spare  of  the  ships  before 
James  Town.  "What  amused  me," 
Sir  Dudley  said  again,  "was  the 
American  botanist's  utter  indifference, 
when  I  asked  if  he  had  seen  any- 
thing of  *'  the  General  '  in  the 
distance.  The  Governor  started, 
glancing  sharp  at  Mr  Brown,  and  I 
noticed  his  dark  companion  give  a 
sudden  side- look  from  the  midst  of 
his  talk  with  her  ladyship,  whereupon 
the  botanist  merely  pointed  with  his 
thumb  to  the  floor,  asking  coolly 
*what  it  was  to  science?'  At 
this,"  added  Sir  Dudley  to  the  captain, 
"  his  Excellency  seemed  much  reliev- 
ed; and  after  having  got  leave  for 
myself  and  your  lordship  to-mor- 
row, I  left  them  still  in  the  spirit  of 
it.  It  certainly  struck  me  that,  in  the 
United  States  themselves,  educated 
men  in  general  couldn't  have  such  a 
vulgar  manner  about  them, — in  fact  I 
thought  the  Mexican  attendant  more 
the  gentleman  of  the  two— his  face 
was  turned  half  from  me  most  of  the 
time,  but  still  it  struck  me  as  remark- 
ably intelligent."  "Ah,"  said  Lord 
Frederick  carelessly,  "all  the  Span- 
iards have  naturally  a  noble  sort  of 
air,  you  know.  Sir  Dudley— they'll 
never  make  republicans!"  "And  I 
must  say,"  added  the  Admiral,  as  they 
strolled  out  of  the  shade,  up  the  bat- 
tery steps,  "  little  as  I  know  of  Latin, 
what  this  Mr  Brown  used  did  seem 
to  me  fearfully  bad!" 
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*^  And  no  wonder !"  thought  I  '^from 
a  Yankee  schoolmaster,"  as  Ihadfoimd 
mylateshipmatewaSfbeforehethong^t 
of  travelling;  but  the  valuable  Daniel 
taming  his  hand  to  helpont  some  com- 
mnnication  or  other,  no  doubt,  with 
Napoleon  Baonaparte  in  St  Helena, 
took  me  at  first  as  so  queer  an  affair, 
that  I  didn't  know  whether  to  langh 
at  him  or  admire  his  Yankee  coolness, 
when  he  ran  such  risks.  As  for  the 
feasibteness  of  actually  getting  the 
prisoner  dear  out  of  the  island,  our 
cruising  on  guard  was  enough  to  show 
me  it  would  be  little  short  of  a  miracle ; 
jet  I  couldn't  help  thinking  they 
meant  to  try  it ;  and  in  case  of  a  dark 
night,  which  the  southeaster  was  very 
likely  to  bring,  if  it  shifted  or  fresh- 
ened a  little, — ^why,  I  knew  you 
needn't  call  anything  impossible  that 
a  cool  head  and  a  lK»ld  heart  had  to 
do  with,  provided  only  they  could  get 
their  plans  laid  inside  and  out  so  as 
to  tally.  The  more  eager  I  got  for 
next  day,  when  it  would  be  easy 
enough  for  any  of  us  to  go  up  inland 
after  Lord  Frederick,  as  far  as  Hut's 
Gate,  at  least.  Meantime  the  first 
lieutenant  and  I  walked  up  together 
to  where  the  little  town  broke  into  a 
sort  of  suburb  of  fancy  cottages^  with 
verandahs  and  green  Venetians  in 
bungalow  style,  scattered  to  both 
sides  of  the  rock  amongst  little  grass 
plots  and  garden  patches ;  every  foot 
of  ground  made  use  of.  Andaparfact 
gush  of  flowers  and  leaves  it  was, 
clustering  over  the  tiles  of  tiie  low 
roofs;  while  you  saw  through  a  thicket 
of  poplars  and  plantains,  right  into  the 
back  of  the  gulley,  with  a  ridge  of 
black  rock  closing  it  fair  up ;  and 
Side  Path,  as  they  call  the  road  to 
windward,  winding  overhead  along 
the  crag  behind  the  houses,  out  of 
sight  round  a  mass  of  diflb.  Every 
here  and  there,  a  runlet  of  water 
came  trickling  down  from  above  Uie 
trees  to  water  their  roots;  you  saw  the 
mice  in  hundreds,  scampering  in  and 
out  of  holes  in  the  dry  stone,  with 
now  and  then  a  big  ugly  rat  that 
turned  round  to  &ce  you,  being  no 
doubt  fine  game  to  the  St  Helena 
people,  ill  off  as  they  all  seemed  for 
something  to  do— except  the  Chinese 
with  their  huge  hats,  hoeing  away 
under  almost  every  tree  one  saw,  and 
the  Yamstock  fishermen  to  be  seen 


bobbing  fbr  mullet  outside  the  ships, 
in  a  blaze  of  light  sufficient  to  bdce 
any  heads  but  their  own.  Every  cot- 
tage had  seven  or  eight  parrots  in  it, 
apparently;  a  cockatoo  on  a  stand 
by  the  door,  or  a  monkey  up  in  m 
box—not  to  speak  of  canaries  in  the 
window,  and  white  scats  feeding 
about  with  bells  round  their  neda : 
so  you  may  suppose  what  a  jabbering, 
screaming,  whistling,  and  tinkling 
there  was  up  the  whole  hollow,  added 
to  no  end  of  children  and  young  ladies 
making  the  most  of  the  shade  as  it 
got  near  nightfall — and  all  that  were 
out  of  doors  came  flocking  down  l^de- 
Path. 

Both  of  us  having  leave  ashore 
that  night,  for  a  ball  in  one  of  these 
same  little  bungalows  near  the  head 
of  the  valley,  'twas  no  use  to  think 
of  a  bed,  and  as  little  to  expect  get- 
ting off  to  the  ship,  which  none  could 
do  after  gunfire.  For  that  matter,  I 
daresay  there  might  be  twenty  such 

garties,  full  of  young  reefers  and 
omeward-bound  old  East  Indians, 
keeping  it  up  as  long  as  might  be, 
because  they  had  nowhere  to  sleep* 
The  young  lady  of  the  house  we  were 
in  was  one  of  ^e  St  Helena  beauties^ 
called  "the  Bosebud,"from  her  colour. 
A  lovely  creature  she  was,  certainly,  as 
it  was  plain  our  Hebe's  first  lieu- 
tenant thou^t,  with  several  more  ta 
boot :  every  sight  of  her  figure  glid- 
ing about  through  the  rest,  the  white 
muslin  floating  round  her  like  hazCt 
different  as  her  £ace  was,  made 
one  think  of  the  Seringapatam's  deck 
at  sea,  with  the  men  walking  the 
forecastle  in  the  middle  watch,  and 
the  poop  quiet  over  the  Judge's  cabins* 
Two  or  three  times  I  had  fanded  for  a 
moment  that,  if  one  had  somewhat 
stirring  to  busy  himself  with,  why,  he 
might  so  far  forget  what  was  no 
doubt  likdy  to  interfere  pretty  much 
with  a  profession  like  my  own ;  and 
so  it  might  have  been,  perhaps,  had 
I  only  seen  her  ashore:  whereas  now, 
whether  it  was  ashore  or  afloat,  by 
Jove  I  everything  called  her  somehow 
to  mind.  The  truth  is,  I  d^  you  to 
get  rid  very  easily  of  the  thou^^t 
about  one  you've  sailed  in  the  same 
ship  with,  be  it  giri  or  woman — the 
same  bottom  betwixt  you  and  the 
water,  the  same  breeze  blowing  your 
pilot*coat  in  the  watch  on  deck,  that 
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ripples  past  her  ear  below,  and  the 
self-same  dangers  to  strive  against  I 
At  a  break  in  the  dance  I  went  out 
of  the  dancing-room  into  the  verandah, 
where  the  cool  of  the  air  among  the 
honevsnckle  flowers  and  creepers  was 
dellghtfol  to  feel ;  though  it  was  quite 
dark  in  the  valley,  and  yon  couldn't 
make  out  anything  but  the  solemn 
black-blue  of  the  sky  full  of  stars 
above  you,  between  the  two  cliffs ; 
or  right  out,  where  the  stretch 
'Of  sea  widening  to  the  horizon, 
looked  almost  white  through  the 
mouth  of  the  valley,  over  the  house- 
roo&  below  :  oxie  heard  the  small  surf 
plashing  low  and  slow  into  the  little 
bay,  with  the  boats  dipping  at  their 
moorings,  but  I  never  saw  sea  look 
so  bnely.  Then  up  at  the  head  of  the 
guUey  one  could  mark  the  steep  black 
crag  that  shut  it  up,  glooming  quiet 
and  large  against  a  gleam  from  one  of 
the  clusters  of  stars :  the  sight  of  it 
was  awftil,  I  didn't  know  well  why, 
unless  by  comparison  with  the  lively 
scene  inside,  not  to  say  with  one's  own 
whole  life  afloat,  as  well  as  the  wishes 
one  had  at  heart.  Twas  pretty  late, 
but  I  heard  the  music  strike  up  again 
in  the  room,  and  was  going  back 
again,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  thought 
the  strangest  sound  that  ever  came  to 
one's  ears  went  sweeping  round  and 
round  far  above  the  island,  more  like 
the  flutter  of  a  sail  miles  wide  than 
aught  else  I  can  fancy ;  then  a  rush 
of  something  like  those  same  blasts  of 
wind  I  was  pretty  well  used  to  by  this 
time — ^but  wind  it  was  not — growing 
in  half  a  minute  to  a  rumbling  clatter, 
and  then  to  a  smothered  roar,  as  if 
somethhug  more  than  mortal  shot  from 
inland  down  through  the  valley,  and 
passed  out  by  its  mouth  into  the  open 
sea  at  once.  I  scarce  felt  the  ground 
heave  under  me,  though  I  thought  I 
saw  the  black  head  of  the  ravine  lift 
affainst  the  stars^one  terrible  plunge 
of  the  sea  down  at  the  quays  and  bat- 
teries, then  everything  was  still  again ; 
but  the  whole  dancing  party  came 
rushing  out  in  confusion  at  my  back, 
the  ladies  shrieking,  the  men  looking 
up  into  the  sky,  or  at  the  cliflb  on 
both  sides ;  the  British  flag,  over  the 
fort  on  Ladder  Hill,  blowing  out 
steadily  to  a  stiff  breeze  aloft.  It 
wasn't  for  some  time,  in  fact,  that 
they  picked  up  courage  again,  to  say 


it  had  been  an  earthquake.  However, 
the  ball  was  over,  and,  as  sOon  as  mat- 
ters could  be  set  to  rights,  it  was  no- 
thing but  questions  whether  it  had 
auffht  to  do  with  Aim  up  at  Lonewood, 
or  hadn't  been  an  attempt  to  blow  up 
the  island— some  of  the  officers  being 
so  much  taken  aback  at  first,  that  they 
fancied  the  French  had  come.  At 
last,  however,  we  who  had  nothing 
else  for  it  got  stowed  away  on  sofas 
or  otherwise  about  the  dandng-room : 
for  my  part,  I  woke  up  just  early 
enough  to  see  the  high  head  of  the 
valley  coming  out  as  dearly  as  before 
against  the  morning  light,  and  the 
water  glandng  blue  out  miles  away 
beyond  the  knot  of  ships  in  the  open- 
ing. The  news  was  only  that  Napo- 
leon was  safe,  having  been  in  his  bed 
at  the  time,  where  he  lay  thinking  one 
of  the  frigates  had  blown  up,  they 
said.  Not  a  word  of  his  that  got 
wind  but  the  people  in  James  Town 
made  it  their  day^s  text— in  the  want 
of  which  they'd  even  gossip  about  the 
coat  he  wore  that  morning— till  you'd 
have  said  the  whole  nest  of  them, 
soldiers  and  all,  lay  und^  his  shadow 
as  the  town  did  at  the  foot  of  the  clifb, 
just  ready  to  vanish  as  soon  as  he 
went  down.  The  Lonffwood  doctor 
had  told  some  one  in  the  Jew  Solo- 
mon's toy-shop,  by  the  forenoon,  that 
Buonaparte  couldn't  sleep  that  night 
for  making  some  calculations  about  a 
great  battle  he  had  fought,  when  he 
counted  three  separate  shocks  of  the 
thing,  and  noticed  it  was  luckily  right 
up  and  down,  or  else  James  Town  would 
have  be^  buried  under  tons  of  rock. 
The  doctor  had  mentioned  besides  that 
there  was  twice  an  earthquake  before 
in  the  island,  in  former  times ;  but  it 
didn't  need  some  of  the  town's  people's 
looks  to  tell  you  they'd  be  afraid  many 
a  night  after,  lest  the  French  Emperor 
shodd  wake  up  thinking  of  his  battles ; 
while,  as  for  myself,  1  must  say  the 
notion  stuck  to  me  some  time,  along 
with  my  own  ideas  at  that  exact 
moment — at  any  rate,  not  for  worids 
would  I  have  lived  long  ashore  in  St 
Helena. 

Mr  Newland  the  first  lieutenant, 
and  I,  set  out  early  in  the  day,  accor- 
dingly, with  a  couple  of  the  Hebe's 
midshipmen,  mounted  on  as  many  of 
the  little  island  ponies,  to  go  up 
inland  for  a  cruise  about  the  hills. 
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Yon  take  Side  Path  along  the  crags, 
with  a  wall  betwixt  the  hard  track 
and  the  gnlf  below,  till  yon  lose  sight 
of  James  Town  like  a  doster  of  chil- 
dren's toy-houses  under  you,  and 
turn  up  above  a  sloping  hollow  fall 
of  green  trees  and  tropical-like  flower- 
ing shrubs,  round  a  pretty  cottage 
called  the  Briars — where  one  begins 
to  have  a  notion,  however,  of  the 
bare  blocks,  the  red  blufSs,  and  the 
sharp  peaks  standing  up  higher  and 
higher  round  the  shell  of  the  island. 
Then  you  had  another  rise  of  it  to 
climb,  on  which  you  caught  sight  of 
James  Town  and  the  harbour  again, 
even  smaller  than  before,  and  saw 
nothing  before  your  beast's  head  but 
a  desert  of  stony  ground,  running 
hither  and  thither  into  wild  staring 
clefts,  grim  ravines,  and  rocks  of 
every  size  tumbled  over  each  other 
like  figures  of  ogres  and  giants  in 
hard  fight.  After  two  or  three  miles 
of  all  this,  we  came  in  view  of  Long- 
wood  hill,  lying  green  on  a  level  to 
north  and  east,  and  clipping  to  wind- 
ward against  the  sea  beyond;  all 
round  it  elsewhere  was  the  thick  red 
crust  of  the  island,  rising  in  ragged 
points  and  sharp  spires : — the  green- 
ish sugar-loaf  of  Diana's  Peak  shoot- 
ing in  the  middle  over  the  high  ridge 
that  hid  the  Plantation  House  side  of 
St  Helena  to  leeward.  Between  the 
spot  where  we  were  and  Longwood 
is  a  huge  fearful-looking  black  hollow, 
called  the  Devil's  Punch-Bowl,  as 
round  and  deep  as  a  pitch-pot  for 
caulking  all  the  ships  in  the  world— 
except  on  a  slope  mto  one  comer  of 
it,  where  you  saw  a  couple  of  yellow 
cottages  with  gardens  about  them; 
while  every  here  and  there  a  patdi  of 
grass,  began  to  appear,  a  clump  of 
wild  weeds  and  flowers  hanging  ofi" 
the  fronts  of  the  rocks,  or  the  head  of 
some  valley  widening  away  out  of 
sight,  with  the  glimpse  of  a  house 
amongst  trees,  where  some  stream  of 
water  came  leaping  down  ofi"  the 
heights  and  vanished  in  the  boggy 
piece  of  green  below.  From  here 
over  the  brow  of  the  track  it  was  all 
like  seeing  into  an  immense  stone 
basin  half  hewn  out,  with  all  the 
lumps  and  wrinkles  left  rising  in  it 
and  twisting  every  way  about— the 
black  Devil's  Punch-Bowl  for  a  hole 
in  the  middle,  where  some  infernal 


liquor  or  other  had  nm  through  :  the 
soft  bottoms  of  the  valleys  just  bring- 
ing the  whole  of  it  up  distincter  to 
the  green  over  Longwood  hill ;    while 
the    ragged   heigfato   ran  ronnd   on 
every  side  like  a  rim  with  notches  in 
it,  and  Diana's  Peak  for  a  sort   of  & 
handle  that  the  clouds   could    take 
hold  of.    All  this  time  we  had  strain- 
ed ourselves  to  get  as  fast  up  as  pos- 
sible, except  once  near  the  Alkrxn 
House,  where  there  was  a  tdegraph 
signal-post,  with  a  little  guard-hat 
for  the  soldLiers ;  but  there  tSch  turned 
round  in  his  saddle,  letting  oat  a  long 
breath  the  next  thing  to  a  cry,  and 
heaving- to  directly,  at  sight  of  the 
prospect  behind.    The  Atlantic  lay 
wide  away  round  to  the  horizon  from 
the  roads,  glittering  faint  over  the 
ragged   edge  of  the  crags  we  bad 
mounted  near  at  hand ;  only  the  high 
back  of  the  island  shut  out  the  other 
side — save  here  and  there  through  a 
deep- notched  gully  or  two— and  ac- 
cordingly you  saw  the  sea  blotched 
out  in  that  quarter  to  the  two  sharp 
bright  ends,  clasping  the  dark-colour- 
ed lump  between  them,  like  a  mighty 
pan:  of  arms  liftmg  it  high  to  carry  it 
Ofi^.    Soon  after,  however,  the  two 
mids  took  it  into  their  wise  heads  the 
best   thing   was    to   go    and  climb 
Diana's  Peak,  where  they  meant  to 
cut  their  names  at  the  very  top ;  on 
which  the  first  lieutenant,  who  was  a 
careful   middle-aged   man,    thought 
needful  to  go  with  them,  lest  they  got 
into  mischief :  for  my  part  I  preferred 
the  chance  of  coming  across  the  mys- 
terious Yankee  and  his  comrade,  as  I 
fancied  not  unlikely,  or  what  was  less 
to  be  looked  for,  a  sight  of  Buonaparte 
himself. 

Accordingly,  we  had  parted  com- 
pany, and  I  was  holdine  single-hand- 
ed round  one  side  of  the  Devil's 
Punch-Bowl,  when  I  heard  a  clatter 
of  horse-hoo&  on  the  road,  and  saw 
the  Admiral  and  Lord  Frederick  riding 
quickly  past  on  the  opposite  side,  on 
theur  way  to  Longwood — which,  curi- 
ously enough,  was  half-covered  with 
mist  at  the  time,  drivmg  down  from 
the  higher  hills,  apparently  before  a 
regular  gale,  or  rather  some  kind  of  a 
whirlwind.  In  fact,  I  learned  aAer 
that  such  was  often  the  case,  the 
clunate  up  there  being  quite  difiPerent 
from  below,  where  they  never  feel  a 
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fftle  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other, 
n  the  next  hollow  I  got  into  it  waa 
aa  hot  and  still  as  it  wonld  hare  been 
in  India,  the  blackberry  trailers  and 
wild  aloes  growbg  qnite  thick,  mixed 
with  prickly  pear-bushes,  willows, 
gnm-wood,  and  an  African  palm  or 
two ;  thoagb,  from  the  look  of  the  sea, 
I  oonld  notice  the  south-east  tnide 
had  freshened  below,  promising  to 
blow  a  good  deal  stronger  that  night 
than  ordinary,  and  to  shift  a  little 
round.  Suddenly  the  fog  began  to 
clear  by  degrees  from  over  Longwood, 
till  it  was  fabrly  before  me,  nearer 
than  I  thought ;  and  just  as  I  rode  up 
a  rising  ground,  out  came  the  roof  of 
a  house  on  the  slope  amongst  some 
trees,  glittering  wet  as  if  the  sun  laid 
a  finger  on  it;  with  a  low  bluish- 
coloured  stretch  of  wood  farther  off, 
bringing  out  the  white  tents  of  the 
soldiers*  camp  pitched  about  the  edge 
of  it.  Nearly  to  windward  there  was 
one  sail  in  sight  on  the  horizon,  over 
an  opening  in  the  rocks  beyond  Long- 
wood  House,  that  seemingly  let  down 
toward  the  coast ;  however,  I  just 
glanced  back  to  notice  the  telegraph 
on  the  signal-post  at  work,  signalling 
to  the  Podargus  in  the  offing,  and  next 
minute  Hut*s  Gate  was  right  a-head 
of  me,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off~a 
long-shwed  bungalow  of  a  cottage, 
inside  of  a  wall  with  a  gate  in  it, 
where  I  knew  I  needn*t  try  farther, 
onleas  I  wanted  the  sentries  to  ti^e 
me  under  arrest  Betwixt  me  and  it, 
however,  in  the  low  ground,  was  a 
party  of  man-o*-war's-men  under 
charge  of  amidshipman,  carrying  some 
timber  and  house-furniture  for  Long- 
wood,  as  I  remembered,  from  seeing 
them  come  ashore  from  the  Podar^ 
that  morning ;  so  I  stood  over,  to  give 
my  late  shipmates  a  haiL  But  the 
moment  I  got  up  with  them,  it  struck 
me  not  a  little,  as  things  stood,  to  find 
three  of  the  four  Blacks  we  had  taken 
aboard  from  that  said  burnt  barque 
of  the  American  maters,  trudging 
patiently  enough  under  the  heaviest 
loads  of  the  gang.  Jetty-black,  sav- 
age-looking fellows  they  were,  as 
strong  as  horses,  and  remhided  me 
more  of  our  wild  friends  in  the  Nouries 
River,  than  of  'States  niggers ;  still, 
what  caught  my  notice  most  wasn't 
so  much  thehr  being  there  at  all,  as 
the  want  of  the  fourth  one,  and  where 


he  mig^t  be.  I  don't  know  yet  how 
this  tnfling  bit  of  a  puzzle  got  hold 
on  me,  but  it  was  the  sole  thing 
that  kept  me  from  what  might  have 
turned  a  scrape  to  myself— namely, 
passhig  myself  in  as  officer  of  the 
party ;  which  was  easy  enough  at  the 
time,  and  the  tars  would  have  entered 
into  the  frolic  as  soon  as  I  started  it. 
On  second  thoughts,  nevertheless,  I 
bade  them  good-day,  steering  my 
animal  away  round  the  slant  of  the 
ground,  to  see  after  a  good  perch  as 
near  as  possible ;  and,  I  daresay,  I 
was  getting  within  the  bounds  before 
I  knew  it,  when  another  sentry  sung 
out  to  me  off  the  heights  to  keep 
lower  down,  first  bringing  his  musket 
to  salute  for  my  uniform's  sake,  then 
letting  it  fall  level  with  a  ringing  slap 
of  his  palm,  as  much  as  to  say  it  was 
all  the  distinction  I'd  get  over  plain  « 
clothes. 

At  this,  of  course,  I  gave  it  up,  with 
a  blessing  to  all  lobster-backs,  and 
made  sail  down  to  leeward  again  aa 
far  as  the  next  rise,  from  which  there 
was  a  full  view  of  the  sea  at  any  rate, 
though  the  face  of  a  rough  crag  over 
behind  me  shut  out  Longwood  House 
altogether.  Here  I  had  to  get  fairly 
off  the  saddle — rather  sore,  I  must  say, 
with  riding  up  St  Helena  roads  after 
so  many  weeks  at  sea — and  flung  my- 
self down  on  the  grass,  with  little 
enough  fear  of  the  hungry  little  beast 
getting  far  adrift.  This  said  crag,  by 
the  way,  drew  my  eye  to  it  by  the 
queer  colours  it  showed,  white,  blue, 
gray,  and  bright  red  in  the  hot  sun- 
light; and  being  too  far  off  to  make 
out  clearly,  I  slung  off  the  ship's  glass 
I  had  across  my  back,  just  to  over- 
haul it  better.  The  hue  of  it  was  to  be 
seen  running  all  down  the  deep  rift 
between,  that  seemingly  wound  away 
into  some  glen  toward  the  coast; 
while  the  lot  of  plants  and  trailers 
half-covering  the  steep  front  of  it, 
would  no  doubt,  I  thought,  have  de- 
lighted my  old  friend  the  Yankee,  if 
he  was  the  botanising  gentleman  in 
question.  By  this  time  it  was  a  lovely 
afternoon  far  and  wide  to  Diana's 
Peak,  the  sky  glowing  clearer  deep- 
blue  at  that  height  than  you'd  have 
thought  sky  could  do,  even  in  the 
tropics — the  very  peaks  of  bare  red 
rock  being  softened  into  a  purple  tint, 
far  off  round  you.    One  saw  mto  the 
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rongh  bottom  of  the  huge  DeTil'a 
Fonch-Bowl,  and  far  through  without 
a  shadow  down  the  green  patches  in 
the  little  valleys,  and  overDeadwood 
Camp, — there  was  nothinff^  as  it  were, 
between  the  grass,  the  ground,  the 
stones  and  leaves,  and  the  empty  hol- 
low of  the  air;  while  the  sea  spread 
far  round  underneath,  of  a  softer  blue 
tiian  the  sky  over  you.  You'd  have 
thought  all  the  world  was  shrunk  into 
St  Helena,  with  the  Atlantic  lying 
three-quarters  round  it  in  one's  sights 
like  the  horns  of  the  bright  new  moon 
round  the  dim  old  one;  which  St  He- 
lena pretty  much  resembled,  if  what 
the  star-gazers  say  of  its  surface  be 
true,  all  peaks  and  dry  hc^ows—if, 
indeed,  you  weren't  lifdng  up  out  of 
the  world,  so  to  speak,  when  one 
looked  through  his  fingers  right  into 
the  keen  blue  overhead ! 

If  I  lived  a  thousand  years,  I 
couldn't  tell  half  what  I  felt  lying 
there;  but,  aa  you  may  imagine,  it 
had  somewhat  in  it  of  the  late  Euro- 
pean war  by  land  and  sea.  Not  that  I 
could  have  said  so  at  the  time,  but 
rather  a  sort  of  half-doze,  such  as  I've 
known  one  have  when  a  schoolboy, 
lying  on  the  green  grass  the  same 
way,  with  one's  face  turned  up  into 
the  hot  summer  heavens :  half  of  it 
fij'mg  glimpses,  aa  it  were,  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  battles  we 
used  to  hear  of  when  we  were  chil- 
dren—then the  fbars  about  the  inva- 
sion, with  the  Channel  full  of  British 
fleets,  and  Dover  Cliffs— Trafalgar 
and  Nelson^s  death,  and  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  just  aSfter  we  heard  he 
had  got  out  of  Elba.  In  the  ter- 
rible flash  of  the  thing  all  together^ 
one  almost  fiuicied  them  all  gone  lik« 
smoke;  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  I 
was  fallmg  away  off,  doum  into  the 
wide  sky,  so  up  I  started  to  sit.  From 
that,  suddenly  I  took  to  guessing  and 
puzzling  closely  again  howl  should 
go  to  work  mysdf,  if  I  were  the 
strange  Frenehman  I  saw  in  the  brig 
at  sea,  and  wanted  to  manage  Napo- 
leon's escape  out  of  St  Helena.  And 
flrst,  there  was  how  to  get  into  the 
island  and  put  him  up  to  the  scheme — 
why,  sure  enough,  I  couldn't  have  laid 
it  down  better  than  they  seemed  to 
have  done  all  along :  what  could  one 
do  but  just  dodge  about  that  latitude 
under  all  sorts  of  false  rig,  then  catch 


hold  of  somebody  fit  to  cover  oae'a 
landing.  No  Englishman  uKw^ef  do  It, 
and  no  foreigner  but  wonldsetSir  Hud- 
son Lowe  on  hia  guard  in  a  momenl. 
Next  we  should  have  to  get  pot  on  tlie 
island, — and  really  a  neat  eaoogh  pbn 
it  was  to  dog  one  of  the  very  crnken 
themselves,  knock  up  a  mesa  ei  plaato 
and  spars  in  the  night-time,  set  tiiea 
all  a-l^aze  with  tar,  and  pretend  we 
were  fresh  fh>m  a  craft  on  fire ;  ^Hiea 
even  Captain  Wallis  of  the  Podargnsv 
as  it  happened,  was  too  much  of  a 
British  seaman  not  to  cany  na  ateiygiit 
to  St  Helena  I  Again,  I  moat  ^y  it 
was  a  touch  beyond  me— but  to  bit 
the  Governor's  notions  of  a  hxMyw^ 
and  go  picking  up  plants  round  Long- 
wood,  was  a  likely  enough  way  to  get 
speech  of  the  prisoner,  or  at  leaat  let 
him  see  one  was  there  I 

How  should  I  set  about  cnrrinig 
him  off  .to  the  coast,  though?  lltflt 
was  the*  prime  matter.  Seeing  tkat 
even  if  the  schooner— which  was  bo 
doubt  hovering  out  of  sight — ^were  to 
make  a  bold  dash  for  the  land  witb 
the  trade- wind.  In  a  night  eleven  bonia 
long— tliere  were  senMea  close  rowid 
Longwood  from  sunset,  the  atariight 
shining  mostly  always  in  the  want  oif  a 
moon ;  and  at  any  rate  there  was  roek 
and  gully  enough,  betwixt  here  and 
the  coast,  to  try  the  surest  foot  aboard 
the  Hebe,  let  alone  an  emperor.  With 
plenty  of  woods  for  a  cover,  one  osighl 
steal  up  close  to  Longwood,  bat  the 
bare  rocka  showed  you  off  to  be  made 
a  mark  of.  Whew!  but  why  were 
those  same  Blacks  on  the  luand,  i 
thought :  just  strip  them  stark-naked, 
and  let  them  lie  in  the  DevU'a  Faacfa- 
bowl,  or  somewhere,  beyond  militsy 
hours,  when  I  warrant  me  they  might 
slip  up,  gully  by  gully,  to  the  veiy 
sentries*  backs  I  Their  cokmr  wouldn't 
show  them,  and  savages  aa  they 
seemed,  couldn't  they  settle  aa  mmy 
sentries  aa  they  needed,  creep  hito  the 
very  bedchamber  where  Buonaparte 
slept,  and  manhandle  him  bodily 
awav  down  through  some  of  the  near- 
est hollows,  before  any  one  waa  the 
wiser  ?  The  point  that  still  bothered 
me  waa,  why  the  fourth  of  the  Blacha 
was  wantmg  at  present,  walom  he  had 
his  part  to  play  elsewhere.  If  it  was 
chance,  then  the  wkok  might  be  a 
notion  of  mine,  which  I  knew  I  waa 
apt  to  have  sometimes.  If  1 4 
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make  oat  the  fourth  Blacky  so  as  to 
tally  with  the  scheme,  <m  the  other 
hand,  then  I  thought  it  was  all  sore : 
bat  of  course  this  qoite  panled  me, 
and  I  gaye  it  np,  to  work  out  my 
faskcy  case  by  providing  signals  be- 
twixt ns  plotters  inside,  and  the 
schooner  out  of  sight  from  the  tele- 
graphs. There  was  no  nse  for  her  to 
nm  in  and  take  the  risk,  without  good 
lack  having  tnmed  np  on  the  island ; 
yet  any  sign  she  conld  profit  by  most 
be  both  sufficient  to  reach  sixty  miles 
or  so,  and  hidden  enough  not  to  alarm 
the  telegn^hs  or  the  cruisers.  Here 
was  a  worse  puzzle  than  all,  and  I 
only  guessed  at  it  for  my  own  satis- 
faction— as  a  fellow  can't  help  doing 
when  he  hears  a  question  he  can't 
answer— till  my  eye  lighted  on  Diana's 
Peak,  near  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  There  it  was,  by  Jove  I 'T  was 
quite  clear  at  the  time;  but  by  night- 
fall there  was  always  more  or  less 
dond  near  the  top ;  and  if  you  set  a 
fire  on  the  veiy  peak,  'twould  only  be 
seen  leagues  off:  a  notion  that  brought 
to  mind  a  similar  thing  which  I  told 
you  saved  the  Indiaman  from  a  lee- 
shore  one  night  on  the  African  coast, — 
and  again,  by  George  1 1  saw  that  mnat 
have  been  meant  at  first  by  the  Ne- 
groes as  a  smoke  to  help  the  French 
brig  easier  in  I  Putting  that  and  that 
together,  why  it  struck  me  at  once 
what  the  fourth  Bhick's  errand  might 
be — ^namely,  to  watch  for  the  schooner, 
and  kindle  hia  signal  as  soon  as  he 
couldn't  see  the  island  for  mist.  I 
was  sure  of  it ;  and  as  for  a  dark 
night  coming  on  at  sea,  ihe  freshening 
of  the  breeze  tiiere  promised  no^iing 
more  likely;  a  bright  white  haze  was 
fioflening  out  the  horizon  idready,  and 
here  and  there  the  egg  of  a  cloud 
GOuM  be  seen  to  break  off  the  sky  to 
wmdward,  all  of  which  would  be  bet- 
ter known  afloat  than  here. 

The  truth  was,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
tripping  my  anchor  to  hmry  down 
and  get  aboard  agam,  but,  on  stand- 
ing up,  the  head  of  a  peak  fell  below 
tiie  sail  I  had  noticed  in  the  distance, 
and,  seeing  she  loomed  large  on  the 
stretch  <^  water,  I  pretty  soon  found 
she  must  be  a  ship  of  the  line.  The 
telegraph  over  tlM  Alarm  Houses  was 
hard  at  work  again,  so  I  e'en  took 
down  my  glass  and  deaned  it  to  have 
a  b^ter  sight,  during  which  I  caught 


sight,  for  a  minute,  of  some  soldier 
officer  or  other  on  horseback,  with  a 
mounted  red-coat  behind  him,  riding 
hastily  up  the  gully  a  good  bit  from 
my  back,  till  they  were  round  the  red 
piece  of  crag,  turning  at  times  as  if  to 
watch  the  vesseL  Though  I  couldn't 
have  a  better  spy  at  him  for  want  of 
my  glass,  I  had  no  doubt  he  was  the 
Governor  himself,  for  the  sentries  in 
the  distance  to<^  no  note  of  him. 
There  was  nobody  else  visible  at  the 
time,  and  the  said  diff  stood  fafr  up 
like  a  look-out  place,  so  as  to  shut 
them  out  as  they  went  higher.  Once 
or  twice  after,  I  fanded  I  made  out  a 
man's  head  or  two  lower  down  the 
gully  than  the  cliff  was;  which,  it 
occurred  to  me,  might  possibly  be  the 
botanists,  as  they  called  themselves, 
busy  finding  out  how  long  St  Helena 
had  been  an  island :  however,  I  soon 
turned  the  glass  before  me  upHon  the 
ship,  by  this  time  right  opposite  the 
ragged  opening  of  Prosperous  Bay, 
and  heading  wdl  up  about  fourteen 
miles  or  so  off  the  coast,  as  I  reck- 
oned, to  make  James  Town  harbour. 
The  moment  I  had  the  sight  of  the 
glass  right  for  her — though  you'd  have 
thought  she  stood  still  on  the  smooth 
soft  blue  water— I  could  see  her  whole 
beam  rise  off  the  swells  before  mCr 
from  the  dark  side  and  white  band^ 
checkered  with  a  double  row  of  ports, 
to  the  hamper  of  her  lofry  spars,  and 
the  sails  braced  slant  to  the  breeze ; 
the  foam  gleaming  under  her  high 
bows,  and  her  wake  running  aft  in  the 
heave  of  the  sea.  She  was  evidently 
a  sev^ty-four :  I  fanced  I  could  make 
out  her  men's  faces  pHeermg  over  the 
yards  toward  the  islanaf,  as  they 
thought  o(  "  Boneypart;'*  a  white 
rear-admiral's  flag  was  at  the  mizen- 
royal-masthead,  leaving  no  doubt  she 
was  the  Conqueror  at  last,  with  Ad- 
miral Plampin,  and,  in  a  day  or  two 
at  farthest,  the  Hebe  would  be  boimd 
for  India. 

I  had  just  looked  orer  my  shoulder 
toward  Longwood,  letting  the  Con- 
queror sink  back  again  into  a  thing  no 
bigger  than  a  model  on  a  mantdpiece, 
when,  all  at  once,  I  saw  some  one 
standing  near  the  brow  of  the  cliff  I 
mentioned,  apparently  watching  the 
vessd,  with  a  long  glass  at  his  eye, 
like  myself.  'Twas  farther  than  I 
could  see  to  make  out  any  thii^,  save  so 
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much ;  and,  ere  I  had  screwed  theglass 
for  each  a  near  sight,  there  were  seven 
or  eight  figures  more  appearing  half 
over  the  slope  behind ;  while  my  hand 
shook  so  mach  with  holding  the  glass 
so  long,  that  at  first  I  brought  it  to 
bear  foil  on  the  cracks  and  blocks  in 
the  front  of  the  crag,  with  the  large 
green  leaves  and  trailers  on  it  flicker- 
ing idly  with  the  snnlight  against  my 
^jes^  till  I  could  have  seen  the  spiders 
inside,  I  daresay.  Next  I  held  it 
too  high,  where  the  Admiral  and  Lord 
Frederick  were  standing  by  their 
horses,  a  good  way  back ;  the  Gover- 
nor, as  I  supposed,  sitting  on  his,  and 
two  or  three  others  along  the  rise. 
At  length,  what  with  kneeling  down 
to  rest  it  on  one  knee,  I  had  the  glass 
steadily  fixed  on  the  brow  of  the 
rocks,  where  I  plainly  saw  a  tall  dark- 
whiskered  man,  in  a  rich  French  uni- 
form, gazing  to  seaward— I  knew 
him  I  sought  too  well  by  pictures, 
however,  not  to  be  sadly  galled.  Sud- 
denly a  figure  came  slowly  down  from 
before  the  rest,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  his  head  a  little  drooped. 
The  officer  at  once  lowered  the  tele- 
scope and  held  it  to  him,  stepping 
upward,  as  if  to  leave  him  alone— 
what  dress  he  bad  on  I  scarce  no- 
ticed; but  there  he  was  standing, 
single  in  the  round  bright  field  of  the 
glass  I  had  hold  of  like  a  vice— his 
head  raised,  his  hands  hiding  his  face, 
as  he  kept  the  telescope  fixed  fair  in 
front  of  me — only  I  saw  the  smooth 
broad  round  of  his  chin.  I  knew,  as 
if  I'd  seen  him  in  the  Tuileries  at 
Paris,  or  known  him  by  sight  since  I 
was  a  boy — I  knew  it  was  Napoleon  I 
During  that  minute  the  rest  of  them 
were  out  of  sight,  so  far  as  the  glass 
went — ^you'd  have  supposed  there  was 
no  one  there  but  himself,  as  still  as  a 
fiS[ure  in  iron;  watching  the  same 
thing,  no  doubt,  as  I*d  done  myself 
five  minutes  before,  where  the  noble 
seventy-four  was  beating  slowly  to 
windward.  When  I  did  glance  to  the 
knot  of  officers  twenty  yards  back, 
'twas  as  if  one  saw  a  ring  of  his  gene- 
rals waiting  respectfully  while  he 
eyed  some  field  of  battle  or  other, 
with  his  army  at  the  back  of  the  hill ; 
bdt  next  moment  the  telescope  fell  in 
his  hands,  and  his  face,  as  pale  as 
death,  with  his  Up  firm  under  it, 
seemed  near  enough  for  me  to  touch 


it — ^his  eyes  shot  stem  into  me  fix>in 
below  his  iride  white  forehead,  and  I 
started,  dropping  my  glass  in  torn. 
That  instant  the  whole  wild  lamp  of 
St  Helena,  with  its  ragged  brim,  the 
clear  blue  sky  and  the  sea,  swung 
round  about  the  dwindled  figures 
above  the  crag,  till  they  were  nothing 
but  so  many  people  together  against 
the  slope  beyond. 

Twas  a  strange  scene  to  witness, 
let  me  tell  you ;  never  can  I  forget  the 
sightless,  thinldng  sort  of  gaze  from 
tlutt  head  of  his,  after  the  telescope 
sank  from  his  eye,  when  the  Conqne- 
ror  must  have   shot    back  with   all 
her  stately  hamper  into  the  floor  of 
the  Atlantic   again  I  Once  more    X 
brought  my  spyglass  to  bear  on  the 
place  where  he  had  been,  and  was 
almost  on  the  point  of  calling  out  to 
warn  him  ofi"  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  for- 
getting the  distance  I  was  away.   Na- 
poleon hadstepped,  with  one  foot  before 
him,  on  the  very  brink,  his  two  hands 
hanging  loose  by  his  side,  with  the 
glass  in  one  of  them,  till  the  shadow  of 
his  small  black  cocked  hat  covered  the 
hollows  of  his  eyes,  and  he  stood  as  it 
were  looking  down  past  the  face  of  the 
precipice.    What  he  thought  of  no 
mortal  tongue  can  say,  whether  he 
was  master  at  the  time  over  a  wUder 
battle  than  any  he*d  ever  fought — but 
just  then,  what  was  the  surprise  it 
gave  me  to  see  the  head  of  a  man,  with 
a  red  tasselled  cap  on  it,  raised  through 
amongst  the  ivy  from  below,  while  he 
seem^  to  have  his  feet  on  the  cracks 
and  juts  of  the  rock,  hoisting  himself 
by  one  hand  round  the  tangled  roots, 
till  no  doubt  he  must  have  looked  right 
aloft  into  the  French  Emperor's  face; 
and  perhaps  he  whispered  something, 
—though,  for  my  part,  it  was  all  dumb- 
show  to  me,  where  I  knelt  peering  into 
the  glass.    I  saw  even  him  start  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  thing — ^he  raised  his 
head  upright,  still  glancing  down  over 
the  front  of  the  crag,  with  the  spread 
hand  lifted,  and  the  side  of  his  face 
half  turned  toward  the  party  within  ear- 
shot behind,  where  the  Grovemor  and 
the  rest  apparently  kept  together  out 
of  respect,  no  doubt  watching  both 
Napoleon's  back  and  the  ship  of  war 
far  beyond.    The  keen  sunlight  on  the 
spot  brought  out  every  motion  of  the 
two  in  front— the  one  so  full  in  my 
view,  that  I  could  mark  his  look  settle 
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again  on  the  other  below,  his  Arm  lips 
parting  and  his  hand  oat  before  him, 
like  a  man  seeing  a  spirit  he  knew ; 
while  a  bunch  of  leaves  on  the  end  of 
a  wand  came  stealing  np  from  the 
stranger^s  post  to  Napoleon's  very 
fingers.  The  head  of  the  man  on  the 
cliff  tamed  round  seaward  for  one 
moment,  ticklish  as  his  footing  must 
have  been ;  then  he  looked  back,  point- 
ing with  his  loose  hand  to  the  horizon 
— there  was  one  minute  between  them 
without  a  motion,  seemingly — tiie 
captive  Emperor's  chin  was  sunk  on 
his  breast,  though  you'd  have  said  his 
eyes  glanced  up  out  of  the  shadow  on 
his  forehead ;  and  the  stranger's  red 
cap  hung  like  a  bit  of  the  bright- 
coloured  diff,  under  his  two  hands 
holding  amongst  the  leaves.  Then  I 
saw  Napoleon  lift  his  hand  calmly,  he 
gave  a  sign  with  it — it  might  have 
been  refiising,  it  might  have  been 
agreeing,  or  it  might  be  farewell,  I 
never  expect  to  know ;  but  he  folded  his 
arms  across  his  breast,  with  the  bunch 
of  leaves  in  his  fingers,  and  stepped 
slowly  back  from  the  brink  toward  the 
officers.  I  was  watching  the  stranger 
below  it,  as  he  swung  there  for  asecond 
or  two,  in  a  way  like  to  let  him  go  dash 
to  the  bottom ;  his  face  sluing  wildly 
seaward  again.  Short  though  the 
glance  I  had  of  him  was— his  features 
set  hard  in  some  bitter  feeling  or  other, 
his  dress  different,  too,  b^des  the 
mustache  being  off,  and  his  complexion 
no  doubt  purpoiely  darkened-— it  served 
to  prove  what  Fd  suspected :  he  was 
nootherthan  theFrenchmanlhadseen 
in  the  brig,  and,  mad  or  sensible,  the 
very  look  I  caught  was  more  like  that 
he  faced  the  thunder-squall  with,  than 
aught  besides.  Directly  after,  he  was 
letting  himself  carefullv  down  with  his 
back  to  my  glass ;  the  party  above 
were  moving  off  over  the  brow  of  the 
crags,  and  the  Grovemor  riding  round, 
apparently  to  come  once  more  down 
the  hollow  between  us.  In  fact,  the 
seventy-four  had  stood  by  this  time 
80  far  m  that  the  peiULS  in  the  distance 
shut  her  out ;  but  I  ran  the  glass  care- 
fully along  the  whole  horizon  in  my 
view,  for  signs  of  the  schooner.  The 
haze  was  too  bright,  however,  to  make 
sure  either  way ;  though,  dead  to  wind- 
ward, there  were  some  streaks  of  cloud 
risen  with  the  breeze,  where  I  once  or 
twice  fancied  I  could  catch  the  gleam 


of  a  speck  in  it.  The  Fodargus  was 
to  be  seen  through  a  notch  in  the 
rocks,  too,  beating  out  in  a  different 
du-ecUon,  as  if  the  telegraph  had  sig- 
nalled her  elsewhere ;  after  which 
you  heard  the  dull  rumble  of  the  forts 
saluting  the  Conqueror  down  at  James 
Town  as  she  came  in :  and  being  late 
in  the  afternoon,  it  was  high  time  for 
me  to  crowd  sail  downward,  to  fiUl  in 
with  my  shipmates. 

I  was  just  getting  near  the  turn 
into  Side  Path,  accordingly,  after  a 
couple  of  mortal  hours'  haj^  riding, 
and  once  more  in  sight  of  the  harbour 
beneath,  when  the  three  of  them  over- 
took me,  having  managed  to  reach  the 
top  of  Diana's  Peak,  as  they  meant. 
The  first  lieutenant  was  full  of  the 
grand  views  on  the  way,  with  the  pro- 
spect off  the  peak,  where  one  saw  the 
sea  all  round  St  Helena  like  a  ring,  and 
the  sky  over  you  as  blue  as  blue  water. 
'*  But  what  do  you  think  we  saw  on 
the  top,  Mr  Collins?"  asked  one  of 
the  urchins  at  me — a  mischievous  imp 
he  was  hunself,  too,  pockmarked,  with 
hair  like  a  brush,  and  squinted  like  a 
ship's  two  hawse-holes.  *' Why,  Mister 
Snelling,'*  sidd  I,  gruffly— for  I  knew 
him  pretty  well  akeady,  and  he  was 
rather  a  favourite  with  me  for  his 
sharpness,  though  you  may  suppose  I 
was  thinking  of  no  trifles  at  the  mo- 
ment— "why,  the  devil  perhaps ! " 
"  I  must  say  I  thought  at  first  it  was 
him,  sir,"  said  the  reefer,  grinning; 
"  'twas  a  black  Nigger,  though,  sir, 
sitting  right  on  the  very  truck  of  it 
with  his  hands  on  his  two  knees,  and 
we'd  got  to  shove  him  off  before  we 
could  dig  our  knives  into  it  I"  *'  By 
the  Lord  Harry !"  I  rapped  out,  "  the 
very  thing  that—"  '*  'Twas  really 
the  case,  though,  Mr  Collins,"  said 
the  first  lieutenant ;  "  and  I  thought  it 
curious,  but  there  are  so  many  Negroes 
in  the  island."  "  If  yon  please,  sir," 
put  in  the  least  of  the  mids,  "  perhaps 
they  haven't  all  of  'em  room  to  medi- 
tate, sir !"  "  Or  sent  to  the  masthead, 
eh,  Roscoe  ?"  said  SneUing.  "  Which 
you'll  be,  sirrah,"  broke  in  the  first 
lieutenant,  *'  the  moment  I  get  aboard, 
if  you  don't  keep  a  small  hdm  1"  We 
were  clattering  down  over  JamesTown 
by  this  time,  the  sun  blazing  red  off 
the  horizon,  into  it  and  the  doors  of 
the  houses,  and  the  huge  hull  and 
spars  of  the  Conqueror  almost  block- 
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ing  np  the  harbour,  as  she  lay  imchor- 
ed  oatside  the  Indiamen.  The  even- 
ing  gun  fired  as  1^  pulled  aboard  the 
Hel^,  which  immediately  got  under 
weigh  by  order,  although  Lord  Frede- 
rick was  not  come  down  yet ;  but  it 
fell  to  her  turn  that  night  to  supply  a 
guard-boat  to  windward,  and  she  stood 
up  under  full  sail  round  Sugar-Loaf 
Pomt,  just  as  the  dusk  fell  Uke  a  sha- 
dow over  the  island. 

The  Newcastle's  boat  was  on  the 
leeward  coast  that  night,  and  on«  of 
our  cutfcers  was  getting  ready  to  lower, 
nearly  off  Prosperous  Bay,  to  wind- 
ward ;  while  the  fingate  herself  woidd 
hold  farther  out  to  sea.  One  of  the 
master's  mates  should  have  taken  the 
cutter ;  but  after  giving  the  first  lieute- 
nant a  few  hints  as  for  aslliked  to  go,I 
proposed  to  go  in  charge  of  her  that 
time,  myself— which  being  laid  to  the 
score  of  my  fireshness  on  the  station, 
and  the  mate  being  happy  to  get  rid  of 
a  tiresome  duty,  I  got  leave  at  once. 
The  sharp  midshipman,  Snelling,  took 
it  into  his  ugly  head  to  keep  me  com*- 
pany,  and  away  we  pulled  into  hear- 
ing of  the  surf.  The  moment  things 
took  the  shape  of  fair  work,  in  fact,  I 
lost  all  thoughts  of  the  late  kind.  In 
place  of  seeing  the  ragged  heights 
against  t^e  sky,  and  musing  all  sorts 
of  notions  about  the  French  Emperor, 
there  was  nothing  but  the  broad  bulk 
of  the  island  high  over  us,  the  swell 
below,  and  the  sea  glimmenng  wide 
from  our  gunwale  to  the  stars ;  so  no 
sooner  did  we  lose  sight  of  the  Hebe 
slowly  melting  into  the  gloom,  than  I 
lit  a  cheroot,  ^ve  the  tiller  to  the 
mid,  and  sat  stirring  to  the  heart  at 
the  thought  of  something  to  come,  I 
scarce  knew  T^at.  As  for  Buonaparte, 
with  all  that  belonged  to  him,  'twas 
little  to  me  in  that  mood,  in  spite  of 
what  I'd  seen  during  the  day,  com- 
pared with  a  snatch  of  old  Channel 
times:  the  truth  was,  next  morning 
I'd  feel  for  him  again. 

The  night  for  a  good  while  was 
pretty  tolerable  starlight,  and  in  a  sort 
of  a  way  you  could  make  out  a  good 
distance.  One  time  we  pulled  right 
round  betwixt  the  two  points,  though 
slowly  enough ;  then  again  the  men 
lay  on  their  oars,  letting  her  float  in 
with  the  long  swells,  till  the  surf  could 
be  heard  too  loud  for  a  safe  berth. 
Farther  on  in  the  night,  however,  it 


got  to  be  dark— below,  at  leaat — the 
breeze  holding  steady,  and  bringing  it 
thicker  and  thicker ;  at  last  it  was  m 
black  all  round  that  on  one  side  yoa 
just  krtew  the  rodks  over  yon^  with  the 
help  of  a  faint  twinkle  oi  stars  ri^ 
aloft.  On  the  other  side  there  was 
only,  at  thnes,  the  two  limits  ewiDgii^ 
at  the  mast-head  oi  the  Podai^giiB  aad 
Hebe,  £ar  apart,  and  one  faztiier  to 
sea  than  the  other;  or  now  aad  Hum 
their  stfflm-window  and  a  port,  when 
the  heave  of  the  water  lifted  tiiem,  er 
the  ships  yawed  a  litde.  One  boor 
after  another,  it  was  wearisome  eoongk 
waiting  for  nothing  at  all,  especiallT 
ki  the  key  one  was  m  at  Hie  time,  aoid 
with  a  long  tropical  iiight  befora  yos. 

All  of  a  sudden,  furly  between  the 
brig  and  the  frigate,  I  fended  I  caught 
a  ^hnpse  for  one  moment  of  another 
twinkle ;  th^  it  was  out  again,  and  I 
liad  given  it  iq),  when  I  was  c^tain 
I  saw  it  plainly  once  more,  as  weli  as 
a  third  time,  for  as  i^ort  a  space  as 
before.  We  were  off  a  cove  in  ^ 
ooast,  inside  Prosperous  Bay,  wliere 
a  bight  in  the  rocks  softened  the  fete 
of  the  surf;  not  far  from  the  steep 
break  where  one  of  tiiese  same  narrow 
gullies  eame  out^a  good  deal  short 
of  the  shore,  indeed,  but  I  knew  by 
this  dme  it  led  up  somewhere  toward 
the  Longwood  side.  Aocordinglj  the 
idea  struck  me  of  a  plan  to  set  agoii^, 
Aether  I  hit  upon  the  right  pttce  or 
not;  if  it  tffof  the  schooner,  she  would 
be  coming  down  right  £n»n  wind- 
ward, on  the  look-out  for  a  signal,  as 
well  as  for  the  spot  to  aim  at :  the 
thing  was  to  lure  to  boat  ashore  there 
before  their  time,  seize  her  crew  and 
take  the  schooner  herself  by  surprise, 
as  if  we  were  coming  back  all  nght : 
since  signal  the  ships  we  oouldnt,  and 
the  schooner  would  be  wary  as  a  dol- 
phhi. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  I  steered 
cautiouslvfor  the  oove,  fearfully  though 
the  swell  bore  in,  breaking  over  the 
rocks  outside  of  it;  and  the  reefer  and 
I  had  to  spring  one  after  the  other  fnr 
our  lives,  just  as  the  bowman  priced 
her  off  into  the  back-wash.  As  for 
the  cutter,  it  would  spoil  all  to  ke^ 
her  off  thereabouts;  and  I  knew  if  a 
boat  did  come  in  of  the  kind  I  guessed, 
why  she  wouldn't  lay  herself  out  for 
strength  of  crew.  Sndliag  and  I  were 
well  armed  enough  to  maaagehalf  a 
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doK6D,  if  thejT  fmcted  ns  friends,  so  I 
ordered  the  men  to  pail  clear  ofi* 
for  an  hoor,  at  least,  leaTing  fair 
water.  In  fact  tliere  wore  sentries 
fU>ont  the  heights,  I  was  aware,  if 
tiiegr  could  have  heard  or  seen  US ;  but 
the  din  of  the  snrf^  the  dark,  and  the 
expectation  of  the  thing  set  ns  both 
opon  cor  mettle ;  while  I  showed  the 
boat's  lantern  eTory  now  and  then, 
like  the  light  I  hadnotioed,  sndi  as 
the  Ohaand  smngf^ere  use  eveij  thick 
night  on  onr  own  coast.  Isnpposewe 
might  have  waited  five  or  ten  minntes 
when  tixe  same  twinkle  was  to  be 
canght,  dipping  dark  down  into  the 
sweU  again,  abont  opposite  the  cove : 
next  we  had  half  an  hour  more — everv 
now  and  then  we  giving  them  a  flash 
of  the  lantern,  when  suddenly  the 
reefer  said  he  saw  oara  g^ten  orar 
a  swell,  which  he  knew  werenH  man- 
o'-war*s  strokes,  or  else  the  fellows 
ought  to  have  their  grog  stopped.  I 
had  the  lantern  in  my  hand,  slipping 
the  shade  once  more,  and  the  other  to 
fleel  for  my  eotlass  hilt,  iHien  the  mid 

Sve  a  cry  behind  me,  and  I  tamed 
rt  in  time  to  see  the  daric  figore  of  a 
Black  springoff  the  stones  at  car  backs. 
One  after  another,  three  or  fonr  more 
came  leaping  past  me  oat  of  the  gloom 
— the  Frendunan's  red  cap  and  his 
dark  fioree  face  glared  on  me  by  the 
light  of  the  lantern;  and  next 
momott  it  was  down,  with  him  and 
me  in  a  deadly  strng^e  over  it  in 
the  thick  black  of  thenight.  Sudden- 
ly I  felt  myself  lose  hold  of  him  in 
the  heave  of  the  swc^,  washhig  away 
back  off  the  rock;  then  something 
dse  trying  to  dutch  me,  when  down 
I  swept 'v^  the  sea  bubbling  into  my 
mouth  and  ears. 

I  came  up  above  water  again  by 
the  sheer  force  of  the  sweU,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  plunging  into  the  shore ; 
with  the  choice,  I  thought,  of  either 
bebg  drowned  in  the  dark,  or  knock- 
ed to  a  jelly  on  the  rocks ;  but  out  I 
struck,  naturallv  enough,  rising  on 
the  huge  scud  of  the  sea,  and  taring 
to  breast  it,  though  I  felt  it  sweep  me 
backwards  at  eveiy  stroke,  and  just 
saw  the  wide  glimmer  of  it  heave  far 
and  wide  for  a  moment  against  the 
gloom  of  the  difb  behind.  All  at 
once,  in  the  trou^  I  heard  tiie  pant« 
iuff  of  some  one's  breatJi  near  aloog- 
akto  of  me,  and  directly  after,  I  was 
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caught  hold  of  by  the  hahr  of  the 
head,  somebody  else  grabbing  at  the 
same  time  for  my  shoulder.  We 
weren't  half-a-dozen  fathoms  from 
the  stranger's  boat,  the  Blacks  who 
had  fallen  foul  of  me  swimming  man- 
fully together,  and  the  boat  lifting 
bow-on  to  the  run  of  the  sea,  as  her 
crew  looked  about  for  us  by  the  light 
of  their  lantern.  I  had  just  got  my 
senses  enough  about  me  to  notice  so 
much,  when  they  were  hauling  me 
aboard;  all  four  of  the  Negroes  hold- 
ing on  with  one  hand  bpr  the  boat's 
gunnel,  and  helping  their  way  with 
the  other ;  while  the  oars  began  to 
make  for  the  light,  which  was  still  to 
be  caught  by  fits,  right  betwixt  those 
of  the  two  cruisers,  as  the  space 
widened  slo^idy  in  the  midst  of  them, 
standmg  out  to  sea.  Scarce  had  I 
time  to  fbel  some  one  beade  me  as 
wet  as  myself,  whether  the  reefer  or 
the  Frenchman  I  didn't  know,  when 
crash  came  another  boat  with  her 
bows  fabiy  down  upon  our  gunwale, 
out  of  the  dark.  The  spray  splashed 
up  betwixt  us,  I  saw  the  glitter  of 
the  oar-blades,  and  heard  Snellinff's 
shrill  voice  sindng  out  to  ^'sink  the 
villans,  my  lads— down  witii  'em- 
remember  the  second  lieutenant!" 
l%e  lantern  in  the  French  boat  flared, 
floating  out  for  asingleinstantamongst 
a  wreoL  of  staves  and  heads,  bobbing 
wildly  together  on  the  side  of  a  wave.. 
One  of  my  own  men  from  the  cutter 
pulled  me  by  the  cuff  of  the  neck  off 
the  crest  of  it  with  his  boat-hook,  as 
it  rose  swelling  away  past,  till  I  had 
fast  grip  of  her  quarter ;  the  Blaclu 
could  be  seen  strugj^gin  the  hol- 
low, to  keep  up  their  master's  body, 
with  his  hands  spread  helplessly 
hither  and  thither  above  water.  The 
poor  devils'  wet  black  fiaoes  turned  so 
wistfully,  in  their  desperation,  toward 
the  cutt^,  that  I  gasped  out  to  save 
him.  Th^  k^t  makmg  towards  us, 
in  fact,  and  the  bowman  managed  to 
hook  him  at  last,  though  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon,  for  the  next  heave 
broke  the  unlucky  wretches  apart, 
and  we  lost  sight  of  them ;  the  cutter 
hanging  on  her  oars  till  they  had  both 
him  and  me  stowed  into  the  stem- 
sheets,  where  the  Frmichman  lay 
seemingly  dead  or  senseless,  and  £ 
spitting  out  the  salt  water  like  a 
Cockney  after  a  bathe. 
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"  Why,  Mister  Snelling,"  said  I,  as 
soon  as  I  came  folly  to  myself,  ^^  I 
can't  at  all  nnderstand  bow  I  got  into 
the  water!"  "Nor  I  either,  sir," 
said  he :  "  PU  be  hanged,  sir,  if  I 
didn't  think  it  was  a  whirlwind  of 
Niggers  off  the  top  of  Diana's  Peak, 
seeing  I  made  ont  the  very  one  we 
fonnd  there  this  aftemoon^the  four 
of  them  took  yon  and  this  other  gen- 
tleman np  in  their  arms  in  a  lump,  as 
yon  were  floandering  aboat  together, 
and  took  to  the  water  like  so  many 
seals,  sir  1"  I  looked  down  into  the 
Frenchman's  face,  where  he  lay 
stretched  with  his  head  back  and  his 
hair  dripping.  "  Is  he  gone  ?"  said  I. 
"  Well,  sir,"  sidd  the  mid,  who  had 
contrived  to  light  the  lantern  again, 
"  I'm  afraid  he's  pretty  near  it.  Is 
he  a  friend  of  yonrs,  sir?— I  thought 
as  much,  by  the  way  yon  caught  him 
the  moment  yon  clapped  eyes  on  each 
other,  sir."  "  Silence,  sirrah ! "  said 
I :  "  d'ye  see  anything  of  the  light  to 
seaward  ?"  For  a  minute  or  two  we 
peered  over  the  swells  into  the  dai^, 
to  catch  the  twinkle  of  the  signal 
agdn,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  I  be- 
gan to  think  the  bird  was  flown.  All 
of  a  sudden,  however,  there  it  was 
once  more,  dipping  as  before  beyond 
the  heave  of  the  sea,  and  between 
the  backs  of  it,  sliding  across  the 
open  space,  with  the  blind  side  to  the 
cruisers.  "  Hallo,  my  lads ! "  said  I, 
quickly,  and  giving  myself  another 
shake  as  I  seized  the  tiller,  *^give 
way  seaward — stretch  your  backs  for 
ten  minutes,  and  we  have  her ! "  We 
were  pulling  nght  for  the  spot,  when 
the  light  vanished,  but  a  show  of  our 
lantern  brought  it  gleaming  fairly  out 
again,  till  I  could  even  catch  glimpse 
by  it  of  some  craft  or  other's  hull, 
and  the  iron  of  one  boom-end,  rising 
over  the  swells.  "  Bow-oar,  there !" 
whispered  I ;  "  stand  by,  my  lad,  and 
look  sharp !"  "  Hola !"  came  a  short 
sharp  had  over  the  swells;  ^^d*im 
venez'vousf^  "Ow*,  owiV"  I  sung 
out  boldly,  through  my  hand,  to  cover 
the  difference  as  much  as  possible; 
then  a  thought  occurred  to  me,  re- 
collectuig  the  French  surgeon^s  word^ 
on  board  this  very  craft  the  first  time 
we  saw  her—"  De  la  cage  de  VAigie'^ 
—  I  hailed — "bonne  fortune,  mes 
amis'!"  "C'est  possible!  c'est  pos- 
sible, mon  capltaine!"  shouted  seve- 


ral  of  the  schooner's  crew,  jomping 
upon  her  bulwarks,  ^^  que  voos  ap- 
portez  bd-memet^    We  were  pollfo^ 
for  her  side  as  lubberly  as  possible, 
all  the  time — a  man  ran  np  on  he- 
quarter  with  a  coil  of  line  ready  t& 
heave — ^bnt  still  the  main  boom  of 
the  schooner  was  already  jibing,  ber 
helm  up,  and  she  nnder  way ;     they 
seemed  half  doubtful  of  ns,  and   an- 
other moment  might  torn  the  scales. 
"  Ylte,  vite!"  roared  I,  chooeingr  my 
French  at  hap-hazard.      *^  Oni,  ooi, 
jettes  votre  corde — venez  an  lof,  mes 
amis!"~luff,  that  was  to  say.       J 
heard  somebody  aboard  say  it  w^as 
the  American — the  schooner  came  np 
in  the  wind,  the  line  whizzing  off  her 
quarter  into  our  bows,  and  we  came 
sheeringdown  dose  by  her  lee  quarter, 
grinding  against  her  bends  in  the  sni^ge, 
twenty  eager  fkces  peering  over  at  as 
in  the  confusion ;    when  I  sung  ont 
hoarsely  to  run  for  brandy  and  hot 
blankets,  as  he  was   half-drowned. 
"Promptement — promptement,  mes 
anus !"  shouted  I,  and  as  quickly  there 
was  a  rush  from  her  bulwarks  to  bring 
what  was  wanted,  while  Sndling  and 
I  made    dash  np  her  side  followed 
by  the  men,  cutlass  in  hand.    Three 
minutes   of  hubbub,  and  as  many 
strokes   betwixt  us,  when  we  had 
driven  the  few  that  stood  in  our  way 
pell-mell  down  the  nearest  hatchway. 
The   schooner  was   completely  our 
own. 

We  hobted  up  the  cutter,  with  the 
French  captain  still  stretched  in  the 
stem-sheets— hauled  aft  the  schooner's 
head-sheets,  let  her  large  mainsail 
swing  full  again,  and  were  soon 
standing  swiftly  out  toward  the  light 
at  the  frigate's  masthead. 

When  the  Hebe  first  caught  sight 
of  ns,  or  rather  heard  ^e  sound  of 
the  schooner's  sharp  bows  rushing 
through  the  water,  she  naturally 
enonni  didn't  know  what  to  make  of 
us.  I  noticed  our  first  luff's  sudden 
order  to  clear  away  the  foremost 
weather-gun,  with  the  rush  of  the 
men  for  it;  bnt  my  hail  set  all  to 
rights.  We  hove-to  off  her  weather 
quarter,  and  I  was  directly  after  on 
board,  explaining  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible how  we  had  come  to  get  hold  of 
a  French  craft  thereabouts  in  such  a 
strange  fashion. 

Accordingly,   yon  may  fan^r  the 
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surprise  at  James  Town  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  see  the  Hebe  standing  in 
with  her  prize ;  let  alone  the  gover- 
nor's perKct  astonishment  at  sospect- 
ing  some  scheme  to  carry  off  Napo- 
leon, apparently,  so  far  broaght  to  a 
bead.  The  npshot  of  it  was,  to  cut 
this  bit  of  mj  story  short,  he  and  the 
military  folks  wonld  hare  it,  at  last, 
that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
bat  only  some  slaver  from  the  African 
coast  wanting  to  land  a  cargo,  espe- 
cially as  there  were  so  many  Blacks 
aboard  of  her ;  and  the  Frenchman  at 
once  took  the  cac,  the  little  Monsieur 
of  a  mate  swearing  he  had  been  em- 
ployed by  several  of  the  islanders, 
some  months  before^  to  bring  them 
slaves.  For  my  own  part,  all  things 
considered,  I  had  nothing  to  say; 
and,  after  some  likelihood  of  a  shine 
being  kicked  up  about  it  at  first,  the 
matter  was  hushed  up.  However, 
the  schooner  was  of  course  con- 
demned in  the  mean  time,  as  the 
Hebe's  fair  prize,  till  such  time  as 
the  Admiralty  Court  at  the  Cape 
should  settle  it  on  our  outward-bound 
voyage. 

As  the  Hebe  was  to  sail  at  once  for 
India,  the  governor  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  send  two  or  three  supernu- 
meraries out  in  the  vessel  along  with 
us  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
amongst  whom  was  the  Yankee  bo- 
tanist; and  though,  behup  in  the 
frigate,  I  didn't  see  him,  i  made  as 
sure  as  if  I  had  it  was  my  old  ship- 
mate Daniel. 

Well,  the  morning  came,  when  we 
weighed  anchor  from  St  James's  Bay 
for  sea,  in  company  with  the  prize : 
it  wasn't  more  than  ten  or  eleven  days 
since  we  had  arrived  in  the  Podargus, 
but  I  was  as  weary  with  t&e  sight  of 
St  Helena  as  if  I'd  lived  there  a  year. 
The  frigate's  lovely  hull,  and  her  taunt 
spars,  spreading  the  square  stretch  of 
her  white  canvass  sideways  to  the 
Trade,  put  new  life  into  me :  slowly 
as  we  dropped  the  peaks  of  the  island 
on  our  lee-quarter,  'twas  something  to 
feel  yoursdf  travelling  the  same  road 
as  the  Indiaman  once  more,  with  the 
odds  of  a  mail  coach,  too,  to  aFrench 
diligence.  What  chance  might  turn 
up  to  bring  us  together,  I  certainly 


didn't  see ;  but  that  night,  when  we 
and  the  schooner  were  the  only  things 
in  the  horizon,  both  fast  plunging, 
close-hauled,  on  a  fresh  breeze,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  I  set  my  mind,  for 
the  first  time,  more  at  ease.  '*  Luck, 
and  the  anchors  stowed !"  thought  I, 
^^and  hang  fdl  forethoughts!"  I 
walked  the  weather  quarterdeck  in 
my  watch  as  pleasantly  as  mieht  be, 
with  now  and  then  a  glance  forward 
at  Snelling,  as  he  yarned  at  the  fife- 
rail  beside  a  groggy  old  mate,  and  at 
times  a  glimmer  of  the  sdiooner's  hull 
on  our  lee-beam,  rising  wet  out  of 
the  dusk,  under  charge  of  our  third 
lieutenant. 

It  was  about  a  week  afterwards, 
and  we  began  to  have  rough  touches 
of  Cape  weather,  pitching  away  on 
cross  seas,  and  handing  our  'gallant- 
sails  oftener  of  a  night,  that  Lord 
Frederick  said  to  me  one  evening, 
before  going  down  to  his  cabin,  *'  Mr 
Collms,  I  really  hope  we  shall  not 
find  your  Indiaman  at  Cape  Town, 
after  all!"     ''Indeed,  Lord  Frede- 
rick I"  said  I,  respectfnllv  enough ;  but 
it  was  the  very  thing  I  hoped  myself. 
"Yes,  sir,"  conthiued   he;   "as  I 
received  strict  injunctions  by  Admiral 
Plampin  to  arrest  lieutenant  West- 
wood  if  we  fell  in  with  her  there,  and 
otherwise,  to  send  the  schooner  in  her 
track,  even  if  it  were  to  Bombay." 
"The  deuce  I"  I  thought,  "are  we 
never  to  be  done  with  this  infernal 
affair?"    "'TIS  excessively  disagree- 
able," continued  the  Captain,  swing- 
ing his  gold  eye-glass  round  his  finger 
by  the  chain,  as  was  his  custom  when 
bothered,  and  looking  with  one  eye 
all  the  while  at  the  schooner.    "A 
beautiful   craft,   by   the    way,   Mr 
Collins !"  said  he,  "  even  within  sight 
of  the  Hebe."    "  She  is  so,  my  lord," 
said  I ;  "  if  she  had  only  had  a  sensible 
boatswain,  even,  to  put  the  sticks 
aloft  in  her."    "I  say,  Mr  Collins," 
went  on  his  lordship,  musingly,  "  I 
think  I  have  it,  though— the  way  to 
get  rid  of  this  scrape  I" 

I  waited  and  waited,  however,  for 
Lord  Frederick  to  mention  this ;  and 
to  no  purpose,  apparently,  as  he  went 
below  without  saying  a  word  more 
about  it. 
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I NEVBR  heard,  nor  is  it  important, 
whj  my  father,  Major  Von  Degen,  an 
old  officer  of  the  Khkg^s  German  Le« 
gion,  resolTod  to  have  me  educated 
hi  his  native  oouitiy,  unyisited  by 
him  since  boyhood,  and  supplanted  in 
his  affectums,  to  all  ontwsurd  appear- 
ance, by  the  land  he  lonff  had  served 
and  dwelt  in,  of  whose  daughters  he 
had  taken  a  wife,  and  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  end  his  days.    Be  that  as  it 
may,  at  an  early  age  I  was  sent  from 
England  to  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  where  I  passed  four  years 
in  the  house  of  a  worthy  and  kind- 
hearted  professor,  and  which  I  quitted 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  pnx^sed  to 
the  university  of  Heidelberg.     For 
me,  as  for  most  young  men,  the  gay, 
careless,    light-hearted   student-life, 
with  its  imaginary  independence  and 
fantastical  privileges,  its  carouses  of 
Bhenish  wine  and  Bavarian  beer,  its 
harmless  duels  and  mock-heroic  festi- 
vals, at  first  had  strong  attractions 
And  when,  after  a  certun  number  of 
joyonsly-kept  terms  and  pleasant  va- 
cation rambles,  university  divonions 
began  to  pall,  and  I  became  a  less 
constant  attendant  in  the  fencing  hall 
and  at  the  evening  potations,  I  still 
was  detained  at  Heidelb^— not  by 
love  of  study,  for  to  stndy,  being  des- 
tined tone  profession,  I  little  applied, 
but  by  the  force  of  habit,  by  the 
charm  of  a  ddightful  country,  and, 
more  particularly,  by  the  agieeaUe 
society  I  found  in  a  number  of  £uni- 
lies  resident  in  and  around  the  town. 
Although  but  moderately  attentive  to 
the  branches  of  learning  usually  pur- 
sued at  a  universitv,  I  was  not  alto- 
gether unmindful  of  my  improvement 
I  busied  myself  with  modem  lanffuages, 
exercised  my  pencil  by  sketcmng  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and,  above  all, 
assiduously    cultivated   a  tola*able 
talent  for  music.    In  this  I  was  parti- 
cularly successful.     Enthusiastioallv 
fond  of  the  art,  gifted  by  nature  with 
a  good  tenor  voice,  and  havingchaoced 
upon  an  excellent  instructor,  I  made 
rapid  progress ;  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  my  residence  at  Heidelberg,  no 


musical  parhr  or  amateur  concert  for 
miles  around  was  deemed  complete 
without  me. 

I  left  the  university  in  my  five-mnd- 
twentieth  year,   and^  after   passing 
another  twelvemonth  in  a  tour  thioo^ 
southern  Enn^,  I  was  upon  my  -way 
to  England,  when  I  paused  for  a  day 
in  the  village  of  Manseloch,  ci^tal  o£ 
the  Duchy  of  Klein-Fleckenberg — an 
independent  and  soverdgn  state  of 
which  geographers  make  little  mention, 
and  historians  still  less,  but  which  ia 
known,  at  least  by  name,  to  most  per- 
sons who  have  travelled  through  those 
pleasant  districts  of  central  Gemany 
watered  by  the  Rhine  and  its  teibn- 
taries.    Those  ignorant  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  cnrious  of  its  whereabout, 
will  do  well  to  consult  the  larger  and 
more  accurate  maps  of  that  country ; 
ap<Hi  which,  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  topographers,  they  will  find  it 
noted  down,  although  its  entire  super- 
ficies is  scarcely  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  private  park  of  more  than 
one  European  monarch.     Its  popula- 
tion is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  the 
Jews'  quarter  in  Fruakfort  on  tiie 
Maine,  and  its  revenue  would  enable 
a  private  g^iUleman  to  live  in  tole- 
rably good  style  in  London  or  Paris. 
Its  standmff  army,  which,  when  seea 
upn  parade,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  sergeant's  guard,  greatly 
distinguished  itself  in  the  wars  against 
Napdeon,  sustained  dreadM  losses, 
and  by  its  valour,  as  several  patriotic 
Elein-Fleckeabeii;ers  have  informed 
me,  decided  the  fiSte  of  more  than  one 
hard-fought  field.    In  most  respects 
Elein-Fleckenbei^g   difiSera   so  little 
from  many  other  German  prindpali- 
ties,  duchks,  landgraviates,  &c.  &a, 
that  descrq>tion  is  almost  superfluous. 
In  spring  it  is  white  with  the  blossoms 
of  plum  and  pear,  firuits  which  consti- 
tute no  ummportant  article  of  its  con- 
sun^tion  and  commerce;  it  is  cele- 
brated for  sour  kraut ;  its  pigs  yield 
the  best  of  sausages ;  it  has  half  a 
dozen  corn-fields  and  a  hop-ground, 
and  also   a  mineral-spring,   whose 
wateis,  although  not  sufficiently  re* 
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nowned  to  attract  strangers,  annually 
work  miracolons  cores  upon  sickly 
natiTes.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  the 
reigning  duke  was  Ai^;nstus  DL,  an 
amiable  and  easy-going  prince,  whose 
illastrions  brows  were  more  fireqnently 
bonnd  with  a  yelYOt  smoking-cap  than 
wiUi  a  golden  diadem,  and  whose 
hand,  in  lien  of  sceptre,  nsnaUy  carried 
a  riding-whip,  sometunes  a  fowling- 
piece.  His  mild  sway  was  lightly 
borne  by  his  loyal  subjects,  who  failed 
not,  eadi  snccessive  Sabbath,  to  pray 
for  his  welfare  and  preservation,  and 
who,  if  they  sometimes  grumUed 
when  called  upon  for  the  contribntions 
destined  to  support  his  princely  state, 
imputed  Uame  only  to  the  tax- 
gatherer,  and  never  dreamed  of  attach- 
ing it  to  their  benevolent  and  well- 
b^ved  soverdgn. 

The  chapel  of  the  ducal  residence  of 
Mauseloch  was  filled  to  the  roof, 
when,  upon  a  bright  Sunday  momine 
of  the  year  188 — ^  I  entered  and 
looked  around  for  a  vacant  seat.  Not 
one  was  to  seen.  More  than  one  good- 
natured  burgess  screwed  himself,  as  I 
passed  near  him,  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  to  try  to  make  room 
for  me,  but  on  that  suHiy  autumn 
morning  I  had  too  great  regard  both 
ibr  my  own  comfort  and  that  of  others, 
to  ayail  myself  of  the  scanty  space  thus 
courteously  afforded.  In  the  whole 
church  there  literally  was  not  a  sitting 
yaeant,  and  several  persons  seemed, 
by  their  attitude,  to  hare  resigned 
themselves  to  stand  out  the  service. 
I  hesitated  whether  to  do  the  same  or 
to  leave  the  churot^  when  somebody 
touched  my  arm,  and  on  looking 
round  I  saw  the  precentor  beckoning 
to  me,  and  pointing  to  an  empty  stool 
behind  the  singing-desk.  Glad  of  the 
ofier,  I  at  onceinstalledmyself  amongst 
the  dioristers. 

The  extraordlnaiy  concourse  in  the 
church  was  not  owing,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  to  any  unwonted  pious  fervour 
of  the  Klein  fleekenbergers,  but  to 
the  presence— for  the  first  time  after 
a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  a  brother 
potentate— of  the  rdgning  duke  and 
his  duchess,  and  of  their  daughter  the 
Princess  Theresa.  From  my  seat  in 
the  choir,  I  had  a  ftill  view  of  these 
distinguished  personages.  The  duke 
was  a  sleek  elderly  gentleman,  with 
at  least  as  much  honhowUe  as  dignity 


in  his  bearing;  his  wife,  with  rather 
more  of  the  starch  of  a  p!etty  German 
court,  was  yet  a  kindly-looking  prin- 
cess enough.  But  their  daughter  was 
a  pearl  of  beauty.  She  seemed  about 
twenlnr  years  of  age,  slender  and 
gracenil,  with  darker  eyes  and  hair 
than  are  common  amongst  her  country- 
women, and— but  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  her.  With  all  the  advan- 
tages of  ivory  tablets  and  silken 
brushes,  and  the  seven  tints  of  the 
rainbow,  it  would  need  a  cunning 
artist  to  do  justice  to  her  perfections; 
so  it  were  absurd  of  me,  a  mere 
sketcher,  with  pen,  paper,  and  an  in- 
different ink-bottle  for  sole  materials, 
to  attempt  to  portray  them.  I  will 
therefore  merely  say^  that  with  ele- 
gance of  form  and  regularity  and 
delicacy  of  feature,  she  combined  the 
highest  charm  that  grace  and  intelli- 
gence of  expression  can  bestow.  Fresh 
nt>m  the  sunburnt  shores  of  Italy, 
where  I  had  basked  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius  till  my  heart  was  as  infiam- 
mable  as  tinder,  I  took  fire  at  once. 
My  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  peer- 
less Theresa,  when  she  chanced  to^ 
look  up.  There  was  electricity  in  the 
glance.  I  was  stricken  on  the  spot ; 
my  heart  was  brought  down  like  a 
snipe  with  a  slug  through  his  wing, 
ana  fell  fluttering  at  its  conquerors 
feet.  I  know  not  how  long  I  had 
gazed,  when  I  was  roused  from  my 
contemplation  by  a  stir  in  the  choir, 
and  the  choristers  struck  up  a  psalm 
to  a  fine  old  German  air,  in  which 
I  had  often  jomed  at  concerts  of 
HandePs  and  Ha^dn^s  splendid  church 
music  Instinctively  I  took  my  ac- 
customed part,  and  was  scarcely  con- 
scious of  doing  so,  until,  after  a  few 
bars,  I  perceived  myself  the  object  of 
the  choristers'  curious  attention,  and 
saw  the  smger  whose  part  I  had  taken 
cease  to  sing,  either  of  his  own  accord 
or  at  a  sign  from  the  precentor.  Cer- 
tainly the  wiry  quavering  and  un- 
skilled execution  of  the  £3ein  Fleck- 
enberger  tenor  could  not  compete  for 
an  instant  with  a  voice  which  was 
then  in  its  mellow  prime,  and  (d  very 
considerable  power ;  without  vanity^ 
the  substitution  was  for  the  better,^ 
and  so  apparently  thought  the  con- 
gregation, for  a  cat's  footfall  might 
have  been  heard  in  the  church,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
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choir.  Amongst  them  I  particnlarij 
obfienred  the  beaatlM  hazel  orbs  of 
the  Princess  Theresa,  which  more 
than  once  fixed  themselves  upon  me, 
so  I  fancied,  as  if  she  singled  oat  my 
voice  and  distingoished  it  from  the 
less  cultivated  voodisation  of  my  com- 
panions. The  singing  at  an  end,  I 
observed  her  whisi^  the  doke,  who 
immediately  cast  a  glance  in  my 
direction. 

The  service  over,  I  hurried  from 
the  chnrch,  eager  to  catch  a  view  of 
my  divinity,  on  whose  passage  I 
stationed  myself.  Presently  an  open 
carriage,  with  high-pacing  Mecklen- 
berg  horses  and  a  bearded  chasseur, 
rolled  rapidly  by,  its  occupants  re- 
ceiving on  their  passage  the  respect- 
M  greetings  of  the  people.  In  my 
turn  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  I  could 
not  but  think  there  was  a  gleam  of 
recognition  in  the  beautiful  Theresa^s 
eyes  as  she  gracefully  bent  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  salutation.  And 
when  the  carriage  had  passed  me  a 
few  yards,  the  duke  put  his  head  out 
and  looked  back,  but  for  whom  or 
what  the  look  was  intended  I  could 
not  decide,  before  a  turn  of  the  road 
hid  the  vehicle  from  my  view. 

The  ragouts  at  the  Fleckenberger 
Arms  were  not  of  such  excellence  as 
to  induce  me  to  linger  over  them,  even 
if  my  appetite  had  not  been  somewhat 
destroyed  by  the  feverish  excitement 
in  which  the  sight  of  the  peerless 
Theresa  had  left  me.  The  fact  was, 
absurd  as  it  may  seem,  that  I 
had  actually,  and  at  first  sight,  al- 
lowed myself  to  fall  violently  in  love 
with  the  charming  and  high-bom 
Grerman.  I  say  absurd ;  because,  al- 
though mv  father  was  of  a  good  enough 
Brunswick  family,  and  my  mother,  a 
rich  English  heiress,  had  brought  him 
a  rent-roll  perhaps  not  much  inferior 
to  the  combined  civil  list  and  private 
revenue  of  the  dukes  of  Klein  Fleck- 
enberg,  yet  a  princess  is  always  a 
princess,  whether  her  realm  be  wide 
as  China  or  limited  as  Monaco,  a 
hemisphere  or  a  paddock ;  and  I  was 
well  assured  of  the  haughty  astonish- 
ment with  which  Augustus  IX.  would 
not  fiiil  to  repel  the  presumptuous 
advances  of  plain  Charles  von  Degen.  * 
At  the  time,  however,  I  did  not 
stay  to  calculate  all  this,  but  yielded 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 


Palace  Theatricals.  [Jane, 

I  was  sitting  after  dinner  in  the 
public  room  of  the  hotel,  and  pii^mihig 
a  walk  abroad  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
another  glimpse  of  the  ladj  of  my 
thoughts,  when  I  heard  my    name 
pronounced.    The  door  waa  half  c^>en, 
and  by  a  slight  change  of  po8iti<m  I 
saw  into  the   entrance-haU,    where 
Herr  Damfhudel,   landlord    of    the 
Fleckenberger  Arms,  was  exhibiting, 
to  a  stranger  in  a  diaper  iHown  coat 
and  of  smug  and  courtly  aspect,  the 
folio  volume  in  which,  tuccording  to 
German  custom,  each  visitor  to  the 
hotel  was  expected  to  inscribe  his 
name  and  calling,  his  whence-come 
and  his  whither-go.     Presently  the 
stranger  entered  the  room  and  paced 
it  twice  in  its  entire  length,  whilst  I 
sat  at  the  table  turning  over  a  news- 
paper, in  whose  perusal  I  aflBdcted  to  be 
busied,  but  at  the  same  time  observing, 
by  the  aid  of  a  friendly  mirror,  the 
appearance  and  movements   of  the 
stranger,  to  whom  I  was  evidently  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  examination. 
Presently  he  took  up  a  paper,  sat  down 
at  no  great  distance  from  me,  offered 
me  snufi,  and  glided  into  talk.  Aided 
by  tolerable  familiarity  with  the  ways 
and  style  of  little  Gennan  courts  and 
courtiers,  I  soon  made  up  my  mind  as 
to  what  he  was.   His  manner,  appear- 
ance, and  tone  of  conversation  can- 
vinced  me  he  was  in  some  way  or  other 
attached  to  the  ducal  residence,  al- 
though I  had  difficulty  in  conjecturing 
his  motive  for  trying  to  extract  from 
me   various    particulars    concerning 
myself  and  my  country,  and  especially 
concerning  the  object  of  my  visit  to 
Mauseloch.  He  either  did  not  possess, 
or  thought  it  unnecessary  to  employ, 
any  great  amount  ^  finesse^  and  I  soon 
detected  his  drift.    My  pure  German 
accent  could  have  left  him  no  doubt 
that  in  me  he  addressed  a  countiyman ; 
the  hotel-book  told  him  little  besides 
my  name,  for  I  had  inscribed  myself 
as  ti  particuUer  or  private  gentleman, 
cominff  friom  the  last  town  I  had  slept 
at,  and  proceeding  to  the  next  at  which 
I  proposed  pausing  on  my  journey 
homewards.     Hope  and  vanity  com- 
bined to  flatter  me  with  the  belief  that 
the  chamberiain,  or  whatever  else  ho 
was,  acted  merely  as  an  agent  in  the    . 
affair;  and,  at  any  rate,  I  thought  it 
wise  to  afflict  the  mysterious,  being 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  optics*  to 
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know  that  a  fog  magnifies  tbe  objects 
it  envelops.  The  stranger  could  make 
BOtbing  of  me.  At  times  his  sharp 
little  grey  eyes  assumed  an  expression 
of  donbt,  and  at  others  his  manner  had 
a  tinge  of  deep  respect  that  pnzzled 
me  not  a  little.  At  last  he  took  his 
departure,  and  it  was  my  turn  to  play 
the  inquisitor.  Calling  for  Herr 
Bamfondel,  I  preferred  those  two 
requests  which  no  innkeeper  was  ever 
known  to  refuse — namely,  a  bottle  of 
his  best  wine,  and  his  company  to  drink 
it.  The  generous  juice  of  the  Rhine 
grape  speedily  oiled  the  hinges  of  his 
tongue ;  and  at  the  very  first  assault, 
by  speaking  of  the  stranger  as  the 
Kammerherr  or  chamberiain,  I  ascer- 
tained that  he  really  held  a  somewhat 
similar  post  in  the  duke^s  household. 
Before  the  bottle,  of  which  I  took  care 
my  host  should  drink  the  greater  part, 
was  quite  empty,  I  had  learned  all 
that  the  worthy  Damfnndel  knew. 
This  amounted  to  no  great  deal.  The 
duke*s  gentleman  had  been  inqnisitiye 
as  to  who  I  was,  had  inspected  the 
book,  had  inquired  if  I  had  a  servant, 
and  had  seemed  disappointed  at  finding 
I  was  quite  alone,  and  that  the  inn- 
keeper codd  tell  him  little  or  nothing 
about  me.  Damfhudel  was  much 
inclined  to  believe,  indeed  had  heard 
it  rumoured  in  the  town,  that  an  im- 
portant personage  was  expected  at  the 
castle,  whom  it  was  thought  possible 
might  be  standing  in  my  boots  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Charles  von 
Degen.  Flattering  as  was  the  implied 
compliment  to  the  aristocratic  distinc- 
tion of  my  appearance,  I  nevertheless 
repudiated  the  incognito,  declared 
myself  to  be  no  other  than  I  seemed, 
and  begged  Damfiandel  to  treat  me  and 
charge  me  as  an  ordinary  traveller,  and 
by  no  means  as  a  prince,  ambassador, 
or  field-marshal,  or  other  great  digni- 
tary. Dumfhndel,  however,  was  of 
opinion  that  in  these  times  so  many 
real  nid  ex-potentates  travel  incognito, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  who  is  who, 
and  that  a  prudent  innkeeper  must 
consequently  suspect  all  his  guests  of 
high  rank  nntil  the  contrary  be  proven, 
and  charge  accordingly. 

Although  I  most  perseveringly 
perambulated  Mauseloch  and  ita 
vicinity,*!  saw  nothing  more  that  day 
of  the  too  fascinating  Theresa.  I 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  folloTV- 


ing  morning  was  fixed  for  a  grand 
shooting  party  in  the  ducal  preserves, 
and  that  there  I  might  confidently 
expect  to  obtain  a  view  of  my  enchant- 
ress. Accordingly,  at  an  early  hour 
I  mingled  with  the  sportsmen  and 
idlers  who  were  thronging  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  hiul  not  very 
long  to  wait  before  the  party  from  th& 
castle  drove  through  the  park  gates. 
At  first  I  had  no  eyes  but  for  the 
lovely  Theresa,  who  stepped  lightly 
from  her  carriage,  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  her  sweet  face  and  graceful  form 
shown  to  the  utmost  advantage  by  a 
dosely-fitted  hunting  dress,  in  which 
she  might  have  been  tidien  for  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  or  for  Cynthia 
herself  newly  descended  from  Olympua 
to  hunt  a  boar  in  Klein  Fleckenberg. 
Bright  was  her  glance,  gay  and  grace- 
fnl  her  smile,  as  she  alighted  on  the 
turf  whose  blades  her  fairy  foot  scarce 
bent.  There  was  a  murmur  of  admi- 
ration amongst  the  bystanders  as  she 
bowed  cheerfully  and  kindly  aroundt 
and  again  I  thought  her  eye  rested 
half  a  second^s  space  on  me,  as  I  stood 
a  little  in  the  background,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  The  duke  and 
duchess  were  with  her,  and  the  three 
were  attended  by  their  little  court 
amongst  whose  members  I  recognised 
my  inquisitive  friend  of  the  previous- 
day. 

The  kind  of  park  in  which  the 
battue  was  to  take  place,  was  a 
romantic  tract  of  forest  land,  veined 
and  dotted  with  rows  and  clusters  of 
trees,  abounding  in  excellent  cover, 
and  interspersed  with  grassv  glades 
and  lawns,  whose  delightful  freshness 
was  preserved  by  the  meanderings  of 
two  rivulets,  feeders  of  a  neighbour- 
ing river,  which  flowed  shallow  and 
rapid  over  beds  of  white  sand,  and 
between  banks  gorgeous  with  wild 
flowers.  The  sport  began.  There 
was  no  lack  of  beaters.  Besides  a 
certain  number  of  peasants,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  when  their 
lord  went  a-hunting,  half  the  idlers 
of  the  duchy  were  at  hand,  eager  te 
volunteer  their  services;  and  soon 
began  a  shouting  and  clamour,  a 
thrashing  of  bushes  and  rummaging 
of  brushwood,  which  drove  the  terri- 
fied game  headlong  from  form  and 
harbour,  across  the  open  ground,  in 
full  view  and  under  the  muzzles  of 
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the  sportsmen.  Lond  then  rang  rifle 
and  fowling-piece,  and  cheeril  j  clanged 
the  horns,  arousing  the  echoes  of  the 
woods,  and  reverberated  back  from 
the  defU  and  ravines  of  the  neigh- 
bonring  mountains,  whilst  the  losty 
cries  of  German  woodcraft  were  on 
eveiy  side  repeated.  So  gay  and 
inspiriting  was  the  scene,  that  for  a 
moment  it  had  almost  diverted  my 
thonghts  fh>m  Theresa,  when  I  was 
suddenly  accosted  by  my  friend  the 
Spy.  Witii  a  low  bow  he  offered  me 
a  donble-barreUed  gun  and  a  hunting- 
knife.  ^  His  highness,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  the  utmost  ceremonv  and 
respect,  ^  was  far  from  seeking  to 
dispel  the  strict  incognito  I  thought 
fit  to  maintdn,  but  he  trusted  I 
would  be  pleased  to  take  post,  and 
share  in  the  sports  of  tne  day.** 
Having  said  thus  much,  he  made 
another  profound  bow,  wished  me 
good  sport,  then  bowed  i^fain,  and 
retreated,  leaving  me  so  astonished 
and  perplexed,  that  I  was  scarce 
able  to  reply  to  his  civility,  and  to 
stammer  out  something  about  *'  a 
mistake  under  which  his  highness 
laboured,"  words  which  elicited  only 
a  bland  and  respectful  smile,  and 
another  obeisance  deeper  than  before. 
I  was  utterly  confounded;  pussled 
and  anxious  to  see  how  the  mistake, 
of  which  I  was  evidently  the  subject, 
would  ultimately  be  cleared  up; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  I  could  not 
help  caressing  a  sweet  presenthnent 
that  the  misapprehension  of  the  court 
would  aflbrd  me  opportunity  of  nearer 
acquaintanoe  with  the  princess.  Be- 
fore  these  thoughts  had  passed  through 
my  mind,  the  gun  was  in  my  grasp, 
the  hunting-knife  by  my  side,  and  I 
was  alone  and  without  choice  but  to 
stand  like  an  advanced  sentry  in  the 
open  ground,  or  to  take  post  in  the 
line  of  sportsmen  stationed  around 
the  skirt  of  an  adjacent  cover.  I 
chose  the  latter;  but  truly  neither 
hare  nor  roebuck  had  much  to  fear 
fit>m  me.  I  had  been  too  recently 
shot  through  the  heart  myself  to  be 
a  very  formidable  foe  to  the  startled 
creatures  that  scampered  and  scudded 
in  all  directions.  I  had  made  but 
slight  addition  to  the  stock  of  venison, 
when  an  end  was  put  to  this  part  of 
the  day's  sport,  and  a  respite  given 
to  the  smaller  game  by  the  appear- 


anoe  of  a  huge  wild  boar.  ThebrMj 
monarch  of  the  German  forest   hmd 
been  tracked  and  driven  npcm  m  pr^ 
vious  day  into  a  wau-garten^  aa  en- 
closure allotted  for  tiie  purpoee,  and 
was  now  let  out  into   tl^  dake*s 
chase.      With  eyes    inflamed  with 
fury,  bristles  erect,  and  white  tusks 
protruding  frtnn  nnder  the  blood-x«d 
wrinkles  of  his  1^,  he  now  dadMd 
along,    pursued   by    a   few    atandi 
mastiffs,  more  than  one  of  irhick^ 
when  pressing  too   doeely  on   tbe 
monster,  atoned  for  his  temerity  wiUt 
his  life.     Thus  escorted,  the  fieree 
animal  came  careering  down  s  hmg 
green  alley,  idien  one  of  the  dnke% 
counseUors,  seized  suddenly  with  s 
perilons  ardour,  brandished  a  boar- 
spear,  planted  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  path,  and  awaited  the  onset. 
In  appearance  he  was  not  much  of  s 
Nimrod,  being  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  shortness  of  his  legs  and  rotundity 
of  his  body,  which  seemed  but  ill  aft 
ease    in    a   tight    green    hunting- 
coat,    whilst   l£e    iMcturesqne   low- 
crowned   hat   and   bunch  of  cook^s 
feathers  sat  oddly  enough  above  a 
jolly  rubicund  visage  that  might  have 
belonged  to  Falstaff  himself.     Tbe 
comical  twinkle  in  his  eye,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  his  vocation  to  be 
that  of  court-jester  in  the  drawing- 
room,  rather  than  conrt-champion  in 
the  hunting-field,  was  qnenched  and 
replaced  by  a  stare  of  visible  uneas- 
ness  as  the  wild  pig  came  bowling 
along,  squinting  ominously  at   him 
from  under  its  diaggy  eyebrows,  and 
evidently  wondering  what  manner  of 
man  thus  rashly  awaited  its  fbrmid- 
able    charge.     The    worthy    laivy 
counsellor  already  puffbd  and  per- 
spired with  his  exertions,  but  still  he 
manfully  stood  his  ground,  and,  greet- 
ing his  antagonist  with  tite  customary 
defiant  cry  of  Hui  Sou  !  he  lowered  his 
broad,  keen  spear-point,  and  prepared 
for  a  deadly  thrust.    But  the  danger- 
ous contest  requhed   a  firmer  and 
prompter  hand  than  his.     Evading 
the  weapon,  the  boar  darted  forward, 
thrust  himself  between  the  1^  of 
the  portlv  sportsman,  and,  w&out 
injunng  tdm,  carried  him  foirly  off, 
astride  upon  his  back.    At  this  mo- 
ment a  chaT'h-hanCy  contahling  the 
duchess,  the  Princess  Theresa,  and 
two  other  ladies,  and  escorted  by  the 
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duke  and  some  gentlemen  on  horse- 
baek,  drove  oat  of  a  cross-road,  and 
the  cavalcade  obtained  a  full  view 
of  the  seene.  The  piteous  mien 
of  the  fat  connseilor  astride  upon 
the  pig,  whose  curly  tail  he  gnuped 
-with  a  vehemence  that  angmeiuted 
the  mdignation  of  the  forioos  animal, 
was  irresistibly  ludicrous.  There 
was  a  peal  of  laughter  from  the  spec- 
tators, the  duke  swayed  to  and  fro 
in  his  saddle  with  excess  of  mirth, 
and  even  the  ladies  caught  the  con- 
tagion. The  joke,  however,  became 
fserious  earnest  when  the  boar,  by  a 
sodden  wriggle  of  his  unclean  body, 
shook  off  the  counsellor,  and  tmned 
open  hun  wiUi  the  evident  purpose  of 
rippiog  his  rotundity  with  his  danger- 
ous tusks^  This  occurred  within  a 
few  steps  of  where  I  stood,  and  at  the 
moment  tiiat  the  mirth  of  the  qsec- 
tators  was  exchanged  for  cries  of 
anxious  horror,  and  when  the  swine's 
ivory  seemed  already  fumbling  the 
ribs  of  the  fallen  man,  I  sprang  for- 
ward and  drove  my  amUau  de  chasu 
deep  into  the  shoulder  of  the  grunt- 
ing savage.  The  next  moment,  a 
wdl-dired;ed  and  powerfol  thrust 
from  a  huntsman's  boar-spear  laid  the 
brute  expiring  upon  the  ground,  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  luckless  sportsman 
who  had  so  nearly  been  its  victim. 
Bewildered  by  his  fall,  and  panting 
with  terror,  the  corpulent  courtier, 
when  set  upon  his  legs  by  the  hunts- 
man, at  first  seemed  in  doubt  whether 
the  blood  that  sprinkled  his  smart 
hnntmg-dress  belonged  to  himself  or 
the  pig.  Satisfied  upon  this  point,  he 
picked  up  his  crushed  castor,  and, 
without  replacing  it  on  his  head, 
turned  to  me,  with  an  air  of  profound 
respect.  ^^  Gracious  sir,"  he  said, 
bowing  to  the  ground,  ^^  I  am  doubly 
fortunate  in  being  res^ied  by  so  illus- 
trious a  hand  from  so  imminent  a 
danger."  I  at  first  thought  the  man 
was  playing  the  buffoon  by  address- 
ing me  in  this  style,  which  had  been 
more  appropriate  to  a  prince  than  to 
an  unpietending  commoner  like  my- 
self, and  I  scanned  his  features 
sharply,  but  their  sole  expression  was 
one  of  satisfaction  at  his  deliverance, 
and  of  obsequious  gratitude  to  his 
deliverer.  Before  I  could  frame  a 
disclaimer  of  the  honour  thrust  upon 
me,  we  were  surrounded  by  the  court. 


In  a  tone  of  mingled  cordiality  and 
circumspection,  the  duke  paid  me  a 
compliment  on  the  prompt  aid  afforded 
to  his  trusty  friend  and  counsellor, 
upon  whom  he  then  opened  a  smart 
fire  of  good-humoured  sarcasms, 
which,  as  in  duty  bound,  his  suite 
heartily  laughed  at  and  applauded. 
His  wit  was  lost  upon  me,  engrossed 
as  I  was  by  the  presence  of  the  lovely 
Theresa^  who,  encouraged  hj  her 
father's  example,  smiled  approvingly, 
and  addressed  to  me  a  few  obliging 
words,  whilst  a  blush  mantled  her 
beauteous  cheek.  Then  the  char-h 
banc  drove  on,  accompanied  by  the 
horsemen,  and  I  remained  as  one  en- 
tranced, her  silver  tones  yet  ringing 
in  my  ear,  her  sweet  and  graceful 
smile  still  shedding  sunshine  around 
me.  I  had  not  yet  recovered  full  pos- 
session of  my  senses,  scattered  and 
confused  by  the  quick  succession  of 
events,  and  the  curious  dilemma  in 
which  I  found  myself,  when  one  of 
the  duke's  grooms  led  up  a]  saddle- 
horse,  and  respectfully  held  the 
stirrup  for  me  to  mount.  I  began 
to  be  resigned  to  the  sort  of  equivoque 
in  which  I  was  entangled,  and,  some- 
what tired  by  the  exertions  of  the 
momiog,  I  willinglv  availed  myself  of 
the  proffered  steed.  At  the  door  of 
the  hotel  I  gave  the  animal  up  to 
my  attendant,  with  a  douceur  whose 
liberality  may  certamly  have  oontoi- 
bnted  to  maintain  a  belief  of  my  bemg 
a  more  important  personage  than  I 
seemed.  My  appearance  on  a  horse 
of  the  duke's,  and  attended  by  one 
of  his  grooms,  produced  a  great  and 
manifest  impression  upon  Herr  Damf- 
nudel,  who  treated  me  with  redoubled 
respect,  and,  I  have  little  doubt,  aug- 
mented my  score  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

Left  to  solitude  and  reflection, 
after  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the 
morning,  a  certain  uneasiness  took 
possession  of  me.  Hurried  along  by 
a  stream  of  odd  but  agreeable  inci- 
dents, I  had  as  yet  lacked  time  to 
weigh  the  possible  consequences.  I 
almost  wished  I  had  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, and  contented  myself  with 
sighing  at  a  hopeless  distance  for  the 
amiable  Theresa,  instead  of  accepting 
proffered  attentions,  and  so  passively 
encouraging  the  error  into  which  the 
duke  and  his  frunily  had  evidently 
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run.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  some  degree 
an  impostor,  unless  I  at  once  broke 
down  the  blander  by  declaring  who  I 
was.  On  the  other  hand,  I  conld  not 
make  np  my  mind  tims  mdely  to  alter 
a  state  of  things  which  I  had  not 
brought  about,  for  which  I  conse- 
quently was  not  to  blame,  and  which, 
I  plainly  saw,  was  likely  to  a£ford  me 
opportunities  of  interviews,  and  even 
of  intimaqy,  with  her  by  whom  my 
thoughts  were  now  entirely  engrossed^ 
Another  course  was  certainly  open  to 
me,  namely,  instant  departure;  but 
to  this  I  had  great  difficulty  in  making 
up  my  mind.  My  perplexities  haunted 
me  in  my  dreams,  and  the  next  mom- 
iuff  found  me  in  the  same  state  of 
psunful  indecision,  when  a  letter 
weighed  down  the  scale  of  inclmation, 
and  made  prudence  kick  the  beam. 
It  was  brought  me  by  a  servant  in 
the  duke*s  livery,  and  written  in 
courtly  French  by  the  marshal  of 
his  household.  I4iad  betrayed,  it 
said,  so  charming  a  musical  talent, 
that  I  must  not  feel  surprised  at  the 
inference  that  my  dramatic  abilities 
were  equally  remarkable.  To  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  his  highness  the 
duke,  the  comt  proposed  getting  up 
Kotzebne's  play  of  the  I^ve  Child, 
and  it  was  earnestly  hoped  I  would 
not  refuse  to  take  the  part  of  Ehrmann, 
which  was  accordingly  enclosed.  There 
was  to  be  a  rehearoal  that  evening  at 
the  palace. 

This  tempting  invitation  swept  away 
my  uncertainties  like  cobwebs.  My 
theatrical  experience  little  exceeded  a 
few  acted  charades,  but  I  had  always 
been  a  great  playgoer,  and  had  long 
frequented  a  school  of  elocution,  where 
I  had  acquired  readiness  of  delivery, 
and  the  habit  of  speaking  before  a 
numerous  audience.  So  I  doubted  not 
of  making  at  least  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance upon  the  boards  of  the  palace 
theatre.  I  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  part  assigned  to  me,  for  it  was 
to  be  rewarded  upon  the  stage  with 
the  hand  of  a  beautiful  baroness. 
Like  more  than  one  pious  congrega- 
tion,  I  thought  the  Klein-Flecken- 
bergers  were  in  distress  for  a  good 
parson,  and  doubtless  I  might  pass 
muster  as  a  tolerable  one.  It  was  no 
small  stimulus  to  me  to  accept  the 
part  and  do  m^  best,  that  I  should 
thereby  be  giving  pleasure  to  her 


who  I  fslt  assured  would  be  ftt 
the  most  illustrious  and  themost  kxTdj* 
of  my  audience.  And  since  the  covi 
persisted  in  discerning  in  me,  an  nn- 
disguised  and  unassuming  private 
gentleman,  a  distingmshed  Inoognito^ 
whose  mai^,  however,  it  car^oUj  ab- 
stidned  from  plucking  oS^  I  made  n^ 
my  ndnd  there  was  no  harm  in  letting 
the  mistake  go  a  stage  fbrther. 

Kotzebue's  agreeable  pl&y  of  the 
Love  Child  {Das  Kind  der  Litbe)  has, 
I  think,  appeared  in  an  Engliah  dress, 
and  will  be  known  to  many.  I  need 
here  refer  but  to  a  small  p<ntioii  of 
the  plot.  Baron  Wildenhain,  awealtiiy 
nobleman,  destines  the  hand  of  his 
beautiful  and  artless  daughter,  Amelia, 
to  Count  Von  der  Mnlde,  a  Freacte- 
fied  German  and  empty  coxcomb,  tat 
in  other  respects  an  advantagecms 
match.  Unwilling,  however,  to  be- 
stow her  hand  upon  one  to  whom  die 
may  be  unable  to  give  her  heart,  he 
commissions  Ehrmann,  a  dergyman, 
who  has  been  her  tutor,  to  aacertam 
her  feelings  towards  the  oonat,  and 
to  warn  her  agaiiut  accepting  him  as 
a  companion  for  fife  if  she  is  unable 
to  love  and  esteem  him.  Ehrmann, 
who  has  long  been  secretly  attached 
to  Amelia,  but  has  scrupulonaly  cob- 
cealed  his  passion,  magnaniaioosly 
accepts  the  difficult  and  dtelicate  mis- 
sion ;  but  whilst  accomplishmg  it,  and 
explaining  to  his  former  pupil  the  in- 
dispensable conditions  of  conjugal 
happiness,  he  is  at  once  snrpriaed, 
pained,  and  overjoyed  by  her  ntOee 
confession  that  the  sentiments  of  es- 
teem and  affection  he  tells  her  she 
ought  to  entertain  towards  her  fxttoe 
husband,  are  exactly  those  she  expe- 
riences for  himself.  This  scom  ia 
skilfully  managed,  and  a  happy 
dimmement  is  bron^t  about  by  the 
baron*s  preferring  his  daughter's  hap- 

giness  to  his  own  pride,  and  ^viag 
er  to  the  humbly-bora  but  aooom- 
pUshed  and  vhrtuous  minister. 

By  assiduous  application  during  the 
whole  of  that  day,  I  knew  my  pait 
pretty  well  when  the  hour  of  rehewsal 
came.  On  reaching  the  palaee,  I  was^ 
conducted  to  one  of  the  wbigs,  where 
a  small  but  very  complete  theatre  was 
fitted  up.  The  marshal  of  the  house- 
hold, who  recdved  me  with  the  moil 
courteous  attention,  played  Bana 
WHdenhain;  his  lady  was  wnh^  ' 
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Bottger;  the  hnmorons  part  of  the 
Imtier  was  worthily  filled  by  my  boar- 
bontingfriendoftheprevioiisday.  The 
other  male  characters  had  all  fannd 
very  tolerable  representatlTes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  important  one  of 
Count  von  der  Mnlde,  which  was 
taken  by  a  yonng  secretary  who  had 
scaroely  set  foot  oyer  the  boundary 
of  the  duchy,  and  who,  strive  as 
he  might,  was  bnt  a  tame  and  in- 
efficient representatiye  of  the  min- 
cing Fremmified  fop.  The  morrow 
being  the  dnke^s  birthday,  there  was 
time  bnt  for  this  one  rehearsal,  which 
was  therefore  to  be  gone  through  in 
full  drees.  A  costume  awaited  me, 
and  I  flattered  myself  I  made  a  most 
reverend  and  imposing  appearance  in 
my  priestly  sables.  My  next  concern 
was  to  know  who  took  the  character 
of  the  baron's  daughter,  the  sprightly 
and  innocent  Amdia,  with  whom  my 
own  part  was  so  closely  linked.  I 
ooi\jectured  it  would  be  the  marshal's 
dai^to*,  but  did  not  choose  to  ask. 
Great  indeed  was  my  surprise  when, 
in  the  second  ad,  the  Princess  Theresa 
made  her  entrance  in  a  morning  dress 
of  exquisite  elegance  and  freshness, 
and,  in  the  characterof  Amelia,  tripped 
and  prattled,  with  natural  and  en- 
chanting grace,  through  the  scene 
where  the  baron  sounds  his  daughter 
respecting  Count  Yon  der  Mulde. 
With  lightniuff  swiftness  the  tender 
scenes  I  should  have  to  play  with  her 
flashed  across  my  memory,  and  drove 
every  drop  of  blood  to  my  heart  It 
was  fortunate  I  was  not  then  required 
on  the  stage,  for  I  should  have  been 
nnaUe  to  remember  or  utter  a  word. 
During  that  and  the  following  scene, 
however,  I  had  time  to  recover  my 
composure ;  and  when  I  at  last  went 
on  for  an  interview  with  the  father, 
I  quickly  glided  into  the  spirit  of  my 
part,  andacauitted  myself  well  enough. 
Soon  I  found  myself  alone  on  the  stage 
with  Amelia,  with  the  task  set  me  to 
expose  and  explain  to  her  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  wedlock,  and  then  her 
admhrable  acting  and  my  feelings  to- 
wards her  converted  the  dramatic 
fiction  into  gravest  reality— so  far,  at 
least,  as  I  was  concerned.  When  she 
80  innocently  and  artlessly  confessed 
lier  love,  when  she  placed  her  hand  in 
mine  to  move  me  to  an  avowal  of 
afifoction,  when  I  felt  the  pressure  of 
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her  delicate  fingers,  it  was  all  I  could 
do  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  my  part, 
and  not  avow  in  earnest  the  passion 
I  was  to  appear  to  repress  and  con- 
ceal. With  what  seductive  simplicity 
did  shedeliver  thepassaffe,  ^^Long  havo 
I  wondered  what  made  my  heart  so 
full;  but  now  I  know;  'tis  here!" 
And  as  she  spoke,  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell  beneath  its  covering  of  snow-white 
muslin.  ^^  Lady  1"  I  exclaimed,  and 
never  were  words  more  heartfelt, 
"you  have  destroyed  my  peace  of 
mind  for  ever  1" 

It  was  with  feelings  approaching  to 
rapture  that  I  observed  how  com- 
pletely the  princess  identified  herself 
with  her  part.  More  than  once  I 
saw  tears  of  sensibility  suffuse  her 
eyes.  Her  admirable  performance 
elicited  from  the  other  actors  applause 
too  hearty  and  cordial  to  be  the  mere 
tribute  of  courtly  adulation.  And  the 
scene  in  which  Amelia,  pretendmg  to 
seek  a  needle  beside  her  father's  chair, 
throws  herself  suddenly  on  his  neck, 
and  passionately  implores  his  consent, 
took  the  hearts  of  all  present  by 
storm.  As  for  mine^  it  had  long  since 
surrendered  at  discretion. 

The  better  to  adapt  it  to  the  means 
and  circumstances  of  a  private  theatre, 
the  play  had  been  a  good  deal  cut 
and  altered.  The  scene  in  which 
tlie  fortunate  Ehrmann  obtains  the 
hand  of  Amelia  had  been  somewhat 
toned  down,  in  consideration  for  the 
rank  of  the  actress ;  and  the  embrace 
and  kiss  had  been  struck  out.  But, 
as  it  often  happens  that  one  involun- 
tarily does  the  very  thing  that  should 
be  avoided,  so,  when  Baron  Wilden- 
hain  said,  "I  am  indeed  deeply  in 
your  debt :  Milly,  will  you  pay  him 
for  me  ?  "  she  adhered  to  the  uncur* 
tailed  version,  let  herself  fall  upon 
my  arm,  and  exclaimed,  with  tender 
emotion,  as  my  lips  pressed  her  cheek, 
"Ah,  what  joy  is  this  I"  ThatthriU 
of  felicity  could  not  be  surpassed.  Im- 
mense was  the  happiness  concentrated 
in  that  one  brief  moment.  How  incre- 
dulously should  I  have  listened  had  I 
been  told,  twenty-four  hours  previ- 
ously, that  I  so  soon  was  to  pres» 
that  angel  to  my  breast,  and  feel  upon 
my  arm  the  quick  throbbings  of  her 
heart  I 

The  rehearsal  over,  I  was  divesting 
myself  of  my  clerical  robe,  when  tha 
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princess  passed  near  me,  accompanied 
by  the  marshal's  lady. 

''Dear  Mr  £hnnannl"  she  said, 
'^snrely  we  soon  shall  see  yon  doff 
another  disgnlse  ?  " 

*'  Gracious  princess,"  I  was  forced 
to  reply, ''  unhappily  I  am  and  must 
ever  remain  what  I  now  appear." 

With  a  half-incredulous,  half- 
moumM-look  she  passed  on,  and  left 
the  theatre. 

On  returning  to  the  hotd,  I  found 
there  had  been  an  arrival  during  my 
absence.  A  gentleman,  mounted  on 
a  fine  hcurse,  and  attended  by  a  ser- 
vant, had  alighted  about  an  hour  pre- 
viously at  the  Fleckenberger  Arms, 
and  was  now  seated  in  theooffee-room 
at  supper.  The  stranger,  a  yoimg 
man  of  agreeable  extaior  and  re^ 
markably  well-bred  air,  had  already 
heard  of  the  private  theatricals  in 
preparation  at  the  palace,  and  doubt- 
less the  loquacious  Damfiiudel  had 
also  informed  him  I  was  one  of  the 
perfbmmrs ;  for  scarcely  had  we  ex- 
changed a  few  of  those  oomnxmi^ace 
remarks  with  which  travellers  at  an 
hotel  usually  commence  acquaintance, 
when,  with  an  air  of  lively  interest, 
he  began  to  question  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  told  him  what  the  play  was, 
described  the  arrangement  of  the 
theatre  and  the  distribution  of  the 
parts,  and  added  some  renuuks  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  performers, 
the  least  effective  of  whom,  I  ob- 
served, was  the  young  secretary,  who 
took  the  prominent  and  difficult  char- 
acter of  Count  Von  der  Mnlde.  There 
was  something  so  encouraging  to 
confidence  in  tie  frank  and  pleasing 
manner  of  the  stranger,  that  before 
we  retired  to  bed,  after  a  pretty  long 
sitting  over  our  cigars,  I  narrated  to 
him  the  curious  chain  of  trifiingcircum- 
stances  that  had  led  to  my  sharing  in 
the  projected  performance,  and  did 
not  even  conceal  that  the  inmates  of 
the  palace  evidently  took  me  for  some 

freat  personage  travelling  incognito, 
saidllttle  about  the  Princess  Theresa, 
and  nothing  at  all  of  the  romantic 
passion  with  which  she  had  inspired 
me.  The  Strang^  was  vastly  diverted 
at  the  whole  affiur ;  and  declared  me 
perfectly  justified  in  yielding  to  the 
gentle  violence  done  me,  and  profiting 
for  my  amusement  by  the  harmless 
misapprehension.    He  then  told  me 


that  he  himsdf  was  a  great  lover  of 
theatricals,  And  that  he  aboold  Hka 
exceedingly  to  share  in  the  perlbr* 
mance  at  me  palace ;  aad,if  poBsable, 
to  take  the  part  of  CkMiat  Yon  dar 
Mnlde,  in  which  he  had  freqoeatfy 
been  applauded  in  his  own  ooimtsy. 
He  was  a  Livoiiian  baron,  who  had 
been  moch  at  Paris ;  and  I  made  bo 
doubt  that  he  realfy  wonld  perform 
the  Gralloma&iao  fop  extreme j  well, 
the  more  so  that  he  himsdf  waa  a  little 
Ereadiified  in  his  maoaer.    And  I 
felt  sure  the  genond  effect  of  the  per^ 
formaace  wodd  be  grealiy  heighteaed 
if  a  p!actised  actor  related  tiie  pre* 
sent  unskiUed  repres^itatiTB  of  Voa 
derMulde.  Itwasoiitof thoqaestin 
for  lae  to  tUak  of  prc^KMriag  or  pre- 
senting Mm,  when  ray  own  footiag 
was  so  precarious ;   hut  I  infonMa 
him  that  the  whole  managOBMnt  waa 
vested  in  the  manhal  of  the  dake^ 
household— an  a&ble  aad    aauaUe 
person,  by  whom,  if  he  could  obtaa 
the  slightest  introduction,  I  tho^t 
his  aid  would  gladiy  be  aeoopled. 
My  livonian  friend  maeed  a  iftde; 
thought  it  possible  he  aught  get  pre- 
sent^ to  the  marshal;  fanaed  he 
had  formeriy  known  a  coosib  of  hia 
at  Paris ;  would  think  over  it,  aad 
see  in  the  morning  what  ooidd  be  deae. 
Thereupon  we  parted  for  the  night. 

I  paissed  the  whole  of  the  next 
morning  studying  my  part,  and  it  was 
afternoon  before  I  agata  met  the 
accomplished  stranger.  With  a  plea- 
sant smile,  and  easy,  self-satiBfied  ab, 
he  tdd  me  he  had  settled  evefTthiag, 
and  should  have  thehonoar  of  i^ipear- 
ing  that  evening  as  ray  ansnocessfid 
rival  for  the  head  of  the  fiur  Amelia 
Wikleahaia.  He  had  procured  aa 
inbpodoetion  to  tiie  marshal,  (he  ^ 
not  say  through  whom,)  aad  that 
nobleman,  del^hted  to  reemit  an  effi- 
cient actor  in  lien  of  a  stop-gap,  had 
proposed  calling  a  raoraiag  rehearsal ; 
bat  this  the  new  repremitative  of 
Yon  der  Mnlde  decfaoed  to  be  quite 
unneceiBsary.  He  was  perfectly  fond- 
liar  with  the  part,  and  undertook  not 
to  miss  a  word. 

The  hour  of  performance  carae. 
The  little  theatre  was  thronsed  with 
Klein -Fieckeabergers,  noble  and 
gaitle,  from  coiratry  aad  town.  The 
duke  and  duchess  made  their  appear- 
aace,  aad  were  greeted  by  a  floariah 
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of  trnmpeis,  wfaUst  the  andienoe  rose 
t  in  a  bodj  to  weloome  them.    Count 

Yon  der  Mnlde  dressed  at  tiie  hotel, 
I  and  did  not  appear  in  the  greenroom 

»  till  towards  the  dose  of  that  portion  of 

I  the  plajT  in  which  he  had  nothing  to 

I  do.    In  the  fifth  scene  of  the  second 

t  act  he  made  his  entrance,  and  almost 

[  embarrassed  Wildenhain  and  Amelia 

hj  the  great  spirit  and  natmralness 
e  of  his  a^lng.    Kotad^oe  himsdf  can 

[  hardly  have  conceiyed  the  part  more 

yiyidiy  and  characteristicaBy  than  the 

stranger  rendered  it. 
[  '^i  haye  scarcely  recoyered  myself 

1  yet,  dear  Mr  Ehrmann,"  said  the 

Princess  Theresa  to  me,  betwem  the 
I  acts.    ^^  The  ootmt  quite  frightened 

me.    I  coold  not  hdp  hikcymg  it  was 

the  real  Yon  der  Mnlde." 
The  completeness  of  the  illnsion 
^  was  nndeniable.     Hie  jests  of  the 

Eortly  boar-hnnter,  in  the  part  of  the 
ntler,  passed  nnperceiyed,  amidat  the 
admiration  exdted  by  the  connt,  who 
bewailed  the  pomatum-pot,  forgotten 
hy  his  servant,  as  though  it  were  his 
best  friend  he  had  been  compdled  to 
leave  behind,  and  whose  ^yes  actoally 

gistened  with  tears  as  he  whined 
rth  his  a{^nrehensi<ms  that  nnsa- 
youry  German  mice  would  devour 
the  most  delicate  perfrune  France  had 
ever  produced.  The  qnestimi  passed 
ixmnd,  amonffst  actors  and  audience, 
who  this  admirable  performer  was, 
and  the  duke  himself  sent  behind  the 
scenes  to  make  ^e  inquiry.  ^^  A 
livonian  gentleman,"  was  tiie  reply, 
**  who  would  dkortly  have  the  honour 
to  pay  his  respects  to  his  highness." 

The  play  proceeded,  and  if  the 
rehearsal  had  had  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  me  as  an  indivi- 
dual, as  aa  amatmir  of  art  I  could  not 
withhold  my  warmest  approbation 
from  this  day's  paibrmance.  The 
admirable  tact  and  delicacy  of  the 
princess's  acting,  combined  with  the 
ntter  absence  of  stage-trick  and  con- 
yentionality,  gave  an  unusual  and 
extraordinary  charm  to  her  persona- 
tion of  a  part  that  is  by  no  means 
easy.  The  honours  of  the  evening 
were  for  her  and  the  count,  and  with 
justice,  for  few  of  the  many  German 
theatres  I  had  visited  conid  boast  of 
such  able  and  tasteful  actors.  Be- 
tween the  acts,  the  marshal's  lady 
took  her  jestin^y  to  task,  and  asked 


her  whether,  if  the  play  were  reality, 
she  should  not  be  disposed,  without 
disparagement  to  me,  to  admit  that 
the  count  was  no  drapicable  or  un- 
likely wooer?  «'  1^)  her  thinldng," 
the  princess  replied,  *^  our  meritr  in 
real  lifb  might  yery  well  bear  about 
the  same  relative  proportion  as  those 
of  the  characters  we  assumed,  and,  for 
her  part,  sbe  preforred  her  ambtble 
and  gentle  tutor."  Then  perceiving, 
as  she  finished  speaking,  uiat  I  was 
within  hearing,  me  turned  away  with 
a  blush  and  a  smile,  that  seemed  to 
me  like  an  opening  of  the  gates  of 
Elysium.  Upon  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  embracing  scene  was  gtrne 
through  according  to  the  corrected 
version— that  is  to  say,  with  the  em- 
brace omitted— but  my  vanity  con- 
soled me  by  attaching  so  much  the 
greater  price  to  the  demtion  that  had 
been  made  in  my  frtvour  iqpon  the 
preceding  evening.  In  lAort,  I  gave 
myself  up  to  the  endiantment  of  the 
hour:  I  was,  or  funded  myself,  des- 
perately in  love;  visions  of  felidty 
flitted  through  my  brain  to  the  exdu- 
sion  of  matter-of-fiict  reflections ;  I 
h  ad  dreamed  myself  into  an  impossible 
Paradise,  whence  it  would  take  no 
slight  shock  to  expd  me.  One 
awaited  me,  sufficiently  yideat  to 
dissipate  in  a  second  the  whole  air- 
built  fabric. 

The  performance  was  drawing  to  a 
dose,  when  a  sudden  commotion 
arose  behind  the  scenes,  and  cries  of 
alarm  were  uttered.  The  flaring  of  a 
lamp,  fixed  in  one  of  the  narrow 
wings,  had  set  firo  to  the  elaborate 
frills  and  fioadng  frippery  that  deco- 
rated the  coxoombical  costume  of 
Count  Yon  der  Mulde.  His  servant, 
a  simple  fellow,  who  had  attended  him 
to  the  theatre,  was  Indicroasly  terri- 
fied at  seeing  his  maater  in  a  blase. 
''  Water ! "  he  diouted,  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs.  '^  Water  1  water  1  the 
Prince  of  Schnapselaerhausen  is  on 
fire!" 

And,  snatching  up  a  crystal  lug  of 
water  that  stood  at  hand,  he  dashed 
it  over  his  master,  successfully  quench- 
ing the  burning  muslin,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  drenching  him  from  head 
to  foot.  His  exclamation  had  at- 
tracted universal  attention. 

*'  The  Prince  of  Schnapselaer- 
hausen  1"  repeated  fifty  voices. 
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<<  Blockhead  T*  excUumed  the 
stranger. 

"  Count  Von  der  Mulde,  I  mean !" 
cried  the  bewildered  senraat  ''Well," 
he  added,  seeing  that  none  heeded  his 
correction,  ''  the  murder  is  out ;  but 
it  was  better  to  tell  his  name  than  let 
him  bum.*^ 

The  murder  was  out,  indeed.  With 
much  ado  the  scene  was  played  to  an 
end,  and  the  curtain  fell.  Eveiy  one 
crowded  round  the  smged  and  drip- 
ping Von  der  Mulde.  The  princess, 
instead  of  greeting  in  him  the  son  of 
l^e  reigning  Prince  of  Schuapselzer- 
hansen,  her  destined  bridegroom, 
seemed  bewildered  and  almost  shocked 
at  the  disooyeiy,  and  was  carried 
fainting  from  the  theatre.  The  prince 
was  hurried  away  by  his  future  father- 
in-law,  whilst  I,  with  my  brain  in  a 
whirl,  betook  myself  to  my  inn. 

After  a  feverish  and  sleepless  night, 
I  fell  at  daybreak  into  a  slumber, 
which  lasted  till  late  in  the  day.  On 
^tting  out  of  bed,  with  the  sun  high 
in  the  sky,  and  before  I  was  well 
awake,  I  began,  almost  unconsciously, 
to  pack  my  portmanteau.  The  instinct 
was  a  true  one ;  evidently  I  had  now 
nothing  to  stay  for  in  Klein-Flecken- 
berg.  I  rang  for  the  waiter,  and  bade 
him  secure  me  a  place  in  that  day*s  ei7- 
wagen,  I  was  not  yet  dressed,  when  a 
servant  brought  me  a  letter  and  a  small 
packet.    I  opened  the  former  first.  It 

was  from  the  Countess  Von  P ,  the 

wife  of  the  marshal  of  the  household. 
Its  contents  were  as  follows : — 

''Bev.  Mr  Ehrmann— I  thus  ad- 
dress you  because  it  is  in  that  charac- 
ter we  shall  longest  remember  you. 
You  are  entitled  to  an  explanation  of 
certain  circumstances  and  overtures 
concerning  whose  origin  the  appear- 
ance of  bis  highness  the  Prince  of 
Schnapselzerhausen  will  already  have 
partly  enlightened  you. 


''  The  description  given  as  of  th^ 
prince  in  the  last  lettw  of  our  c<mfi- 
dential  correspondent  at  his  father's 
court — in  which  letter  his  mosical 
skill  and  love  of  dramatic  perform- 
ances were  particulariy  referred  to — 
coincided,  as  did  also  the  probable 
time  of  his  anival  here,  so  closeij 
with  your  appearance,  that,  when  the 
real  prince  presented  himself,  nnda- 
the  assumed  name  of  a  livonlan  ^n- 
tleman,  we  were  far  from  suspectiog^ 
who  he  really  was. 

^^  I  am  commissioned  to  thank  jon, 
in  the  joint  names  of  the  Princess 
Theresa  and  her  illustrious  parents, 
for  your  excellent  performance  in 
yesterday's  play.-  The  princess,  who 
is  suffering  from  indisposition,  brong^ht 
on  by  the  alarm  of  fire  and  subsequent 
surprise,  requests  your  acceptuice  of 
the  accompanying  trinket  as  a  slight 
token  of  her  esteem." 

The  trinket  was  a  gold  ring,  with 
the  initial  T.  in  brilliants.  I  pressed 
it  to  my  lips,  and  I  know  not  why  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  my 
eyes  grew  dim  as  I  gazed  upon  it.  I 
had  had  a  vain  but  happy  dream,  and 
the  moment  of  awakening  was  pain- 
ful. An  hour  later  I  crossed  for  the 
last  time  the  frontier  of  the  pleasant 
little  duchy. 

The  Ootha  Almanack  supplies  the 
date  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Theresa  of  Klein-Fleckenberg  with 
the  son  of  the  reigning  Prince  of 
Scbnapselzerhausen.  It  also  records 
a  series  of  subsequent  events  which 
would  induce  many  to  believe  in  the 
conjugal  felicity  of  the  illustrious  pair ; 
—the  birth,  namely,  of  half  a  dozen 
little  Schni^dzerhausens.  That  the 
second-bom  is  christened  Charies,  may^ 
be  ascribed  by  the  world  to  caprice,, 
accident,  or  agod-fiuher:  my  vanity^ 
explains  it  otherwise. 
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THE  QUA&ER*8  LAMENT. 

{Thb  subject  of  the  following  poem  will  best  be  gathered  from  the  entry  in 
the  notice-sheet  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  of  7th  May  last.  We  do  not 
disguise  onr  delight  at  finding  that  Mr  Bright  is  about  to  take  np  the  cause  of 
protection  in  any  portion  of  Her  Majesty*s  dominions ;  and  although  his  sym* 
pathies  seem  to  hAve  been  awakened  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
metropolis,  we  are  not  without  hope  that  the  tide  will  set  in,  decidedly  and 
strongly,  towards  the  point  where  it  is  most  especially  needed.  It  is,  at  all 
eyents,  refreshing  to  know  that  the  Ryots  of  India  have  secured  the  services 
of  so  powerful  and  determined  a  champion,  who  has  now  ample  leisure,  owing 
to  the  general  dulness  of  trade,  to  do  every  justice  to  their  cause. 

'^Mb  Bright,— That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty, 
praying  her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  commisaion  to  proceed  to  India,  to  inquire 
into  the  obstacles  which  prevent  an  increased  growth  of  cotton  in  that  country, 
and  to  report  upon  any  circumstances  which  may  injuriously  afiect  the  econo- 
mical and  industrial  condition  of  the  native  population,  being  cultivators  of 
the  soil  within  the  presidenciea  of  Bombay  and  Madras.   Tuesday  14M  Mca^.''^ 

I. 

All  the  mills  were  closed  in  Rochdale, 

Shut  the  heavy  factory  door ; 
Old  and  young  had  leave  to  wander. 

There  was  work  for  them  no  more. 
In  the  long  deserted  chambers 

Idly  stood  the  luckless  loom. 
Silent  rose  the  ghastly  chimney 

Guiltless  of  Us  former  fume. 

II. 

Near  a  brook  that  leaped  rejoidng, 

Freed  once  more  from  filthy  dye. 
Dancing  in  the  smokeless  sunlight, 

Babluing  as  it  wandered  bye — 
Walked  a  middle-aged  Free-trader, 

Forwards,  backwards,  like  a  crab : 
And  his  brow  was  clothed  with  sorrow, 

And  his  nether-man  with  drab. 

m. 

Chewing  cud  of  bitter  fancies. 

Dreaming  of  the  by- gone  time. 
Sauntered  there  the  downcast  Quaker 

Till  he  heard  the  curfew  chime. 
Then  a  hollow  laugh  escaped  him : 
"Let  the  fellows  have  their  will— 
With  a  dwindUng  crop  of  cotton, 

They  may  ask  a  Five-hours  Bill ! 

nr. 

"  Side  by  side  Tve  stood  with  Cobden, 

Roared  with  him  for  many  a  year, 
And  our  only  theme  was  cheapness. 

And  we  swore  that  bread  was  deai' ; 
And  we  made  a  proclamation 

Touching  larger  pots  of  beer, 
Till  the  people  hoarsel v  answered 

With  a  wild  approvmg  cheer. 
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*^  Did  we  not  denoonce  the  landlords 

As  a  ravening  locnst  crew  ? 
Did  we  not  revile  the  yeomen, 

And  the  rongfa-shod  peasants  too? 
Clodpoles,  lonts,  and  beasts  of  bnrden, 

Asses,  dolts,  and  senseless  swine — 
These  were  oor  familiar  phrases 

In  the  days  of  anld-langsyne. 

VI. 

^^  And  at  length  we  gained  the  battle: 

Oh,  how  i»rondly  did  I  feel. 
When  the  praise  was  all  accorded 

To  mv  brother  chief  by  Peel  1 
But  I  did  not  feel  so  prondly 

At  the  settling  of  the  fee— 
Cobden  got  some  sixty  thousand — 

Not  a  stiver  came  to  me ! 

vn. 

*'  Well,  they  might  have  halved  the  mMiey- 

Yet  I  know  not— and*  who  cares  ? 
After  all,  the  free  disposal 

Of  the  gatherM  fond  was  theirs : 
And  it  is  some  consolation 

In  this  postnre  of  affairs, 
To  reflect  that  'twas  invested 

In  the  shape  of  railway  shares  I 

vni. 

"  O,  away,  ye  pangs  of  envy  I 

Wherefore  dwell  on  snch  a  theme, 
Since  a  second  grand  subscription 

Is,  I  know,  a  baseless  dreMn  ? 
Hannt  me  not  with  flimsy  fancies — 

Sonl,  that  shonld  be  great  and  free ! 
Yet— they  gave  him  sixty  thonsand, 

Not  a  pennypiece  to  me ! 

nc. 

"  But  I  threw  my  spirit  forwards, 
As  an  eagle  cleaves  the  sky, 
Glaring  at  the  far  horizon 

With  a  clear  unflinching  cnre. 
Visions  of  transcendant  briffhtness 

Rose  before  my  fancy  stiU, 
And  the  comely  earth  seemed  ffirdled 
With  a  zone  fit>m  Bochdale  MilL 


^*  And  I  saw  the  ports  all  opened. 

Every  harbour  fr^  from  toll : 
Countless  myriads  craving  shirtings 

From  the  Indies  to  the  pole. 
Lapland's  hordes  inQ>ecting  cotton, 

With  a  spermaceti  smile, 
And  Tlmbuctoo's  tribes  demandinff 

Bright's  '  domestics '  by  the  mue  I 
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XI. 

"  O  the  bliss,  the  joy  Elysian  I 

O  the  glory  1  O  the  gam  I 
Never,  sure,  did  snch  a  vision 

Burst  upon  the  poet*s  brain  I 
Angel  voices  were  prodaimiDg 

That  the  conrse  of  trade  was  free. 
And  the  merchants  of  the  Indies 

Bowed  their  stately  heads  to  me  t 

xu. 

*'  Out,  alas  1  my  calcolation 

Was,  I  know,  too  quickly  made ; 
Even  sunlight  casts  a  shadow, 

There  is  gloom  in  briskest  trade. 
I  forgot  one  little  item — 

Though  the  fact  of  conrse  I  knew, 
For  I  never  had  considered 

Where  it  was  that  cotton  grew. 

xm. 

"  Wherefore.in  this  northern  valley, 

Where  the  plonghshare  tears  Uie  sod, 
Sprinff  not  up  q[>ontaneous  bushes 

Laden  with  die  precious  pod? 
What  an  Eden  were  this  island. 

If  beside  the  chimney-stalk 
Baw  material  might  be  gathered, 

Freely  of  aa  evening  walk  I 

XIV. 

*'  But  alas,  we  cannot  do  it. 

And  the  Yankee— fiends  confound  him  I — 
Grins  upon  us,  o'er  the  ocean. 

With  his  bursting  groves  around  him. 
And  these  good-for-nothing  Negroes 

Are  so  very  slow  at  hoeing. 
That  their  last  supply  of  cotton 

Will  not  keep  our  mills  a-going. 

XY. 

«( Also,  spite  Gi  Cobden's  speeches 

Made  in  every  foreign  land. 
Which,  'tis  true,  the  beastly  natives 

Did  not  wholly  understand. 
Hostile  tariff  still  are  rising, 

Duties  laid  on  twist  and  twine; 
And  the  wild  pragmatic  Grermans 

Hail  with  shouts  their  Z(^verein. 

XYI. 

"  They,  like  madmen,  seem  to  fancy 

That  a  nation,  to  be  great, 
Should  as  surely  shield  the  workman 

As  the  highest  in  the  state : 
And  they'd  rather  raise  their  taxes 

lYom  the  firuits  of  foreign  labour. 
Than  permit,  as  nature  dictates. 

Each  man  to  devour  his  neighbour. 
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xvn. 

*^  So  my  golden  dreams  have  vanished, 

All  my  hopes  of  gahi  are  lost; 
Fresh  accounts  pf  glutted  mariiets 

Come  with  each  socoesslye  post. 
And  I  hear  the  clodpoles  matter 

As  they  pass  me  in  the  street, 
That  they  can't  afford  to  purchase. 

At  the  present  rate  of  wheat. 

xvni. 

*'  Well,  I  care  not— 'tis  no  matter ! 

My  maddnes  won't  eat  me  up; 
And  the  people  on  the  poor-rates 

Have  my  perfect  leave  to  sup. 
Let  the  land  provide  subsistence 

For  the  children  of  the  soil, 
I  am  forced  to  feed  my  engines 

With  a  daily  cruise  of  oil 

XXI. 

^^  Ha !  a  bright  idea  strikes  me  I 

'Tis  the  very  thing,  huzzay  I 
I  have  somewhere  heard  that  cotton 

May  be  cultured  in  Bombay. 
Zooks !  it  is  a  splendid  notion ! 

Dickv  Cobdeu  is  an  ass. 
Wherefore  should  we  pay  the  Yankees 

Whilst  Great  Britain  holds  Madras  ? 

XX. 

^^  Cotton  would  agidn  be  cultured 

If,  with  a  bemgnant  hand. 
Fair  protection  were  afforded 

To  the  tillers  of  the  land. 
Tis  a  sin  and  shame,  we  know  not 

Where  our  real  riches  lie ; 
Yes !  they  shaU  have  just  protection, 

Else  ru  know  the  reason  why. 

XXI. 

"  Surely  some  obscene  oppression, 

Wei|^hs  the  natives'  labour  down, 
Or  their  energies  are  palsied 

By  a  tyrant  master's  frown. 
To  my  heart  the  blood  is  gushing — 

Klghteous  tears  bedew  my  cheek — 
Parliament  shall  know  their  burdens, 

Ere  I'm  older  by  a  week ! 

xxu. 

'*  Ha  I  those  fine  devoted  fellows ! 

Twere  a  black  and  burning  shame, 
If  we  let  the  Yankees  swamp  them 

In  their  mean  exdusive  gimie. 
I  have  always  held  the  doctrine. 

Since  my  public  life  begun. 
That  it  was  our  bounden  duty 

To  take  care  of  Number  One- 
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XXIII. 

"  What !— aUoir  the  faithful  Indian 

To  be  crushed  in  cotton-growiug? 
O  forbid  it,  truthful  Wilson ! 

O  refuse  it,  sniotlj  Owen  I 
Have  their  claims  been  disregarded? 

There  is  life  within  a  mns^ ; 
And  I  Ve  got  a  kind  of  bridle 

On  the  neck  of  Johnny  Russell. 

XXIV. 

^^  I  shall  move  a  spedal  motion, 

Touching  this  overlooked  affair : 
£l-Dorado  would  be  nothing 

To  the  wealth  that  waits  us  there. 
Let  us  get  a  fair  protection 

For  our  native  Indian  niggers. 
And,  I  think,  the  Rochdale  mill-book 

Would  display  some  startUng  figures ! 

XXV. 

"  Ha  I  I've  got  another  notion ! 

Things  are  rather  dull  at  home. 
And  I  feel  no  fixed  objection. 

In  my  countiy's  cause  to  roam. 
It  is  needful  that  some  cautious 

Hand  should  undertake  the  task, 
Hum — there  must  be  a  commission — 

Well — ^IVe  only  got  to  ask. 

XXVI. 

'^  They'll  be  rather  glad  to  spare  me, 

In  their  present  precious  fix : 
Charley  Wood  is  somewhat  shakey 

With  his  recent  dodge  on  bricks. 
Palmerston*s  in  hottest  water, 

What  with  France,  and  what  with  Greece ; 
As  for  little  Juggling  Johnny 

He'll  pay  anything  for  peace. 

xxvii. 

"  'Faith,  I'll  do  it !  were  it  only 

As  a  most  conclusive  trick, 
And  a  hint  unto  our  fellows 

That  I'm  quite  as  good  as  Dick. 
Hang  him !  since  he's  made  orations. 

In  a  sort  of  mongrel  French, 
One  would  think  he's  almost  equal 

To  Lord  Campbell  on  the  bench. 

xxvui. 

'^  Time  it  is  our  course  were  severed ; 

I'm  for  broad  distinctions  now. 
Since  my  mills  are  fairly  stoppaged. 

At  another  shrine  I  bow. 
Send  me  only  out  to  India 

On  this  patriotic  scheme, 
And  I'll  show  them  how  protection 

Is  a  fact,  and  not  a  dream." 

VOU  LXVU.— NO.  CCCCXVI,  3  B 
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THE  GREAT  PROTECnON  MEETIKG  IN  LONDON. 


We  have  considered  it  our  duty  to 
record  in  a  permanent  form  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  most  important  meet- 
ing which  has  been  held  in  Britain, 
since  Sir  Robert  Peel  deliberately 
renounced  that  policy  of  which  he  was 
once  the  plighted  champion.  Not 
many  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
Free-traders  were  wont  to  aver,  with 
undaunted  effrontery,  that  all  idea  of 
a  return  to  the  principles  of  Protec- 
tion to  native  industry  was  eradicated 
from  the  minds  of  the  British  public ; 
that,  saving  some  elderly  peers  and  a 
few  bigoted  enthusiasts  like  ourselves, 
no  sane  man  would  attempt  to  over* 
turn  a  system  which  placed  the  un- 
taxed foreigner  on  a  level  with  the 
home-producer;  and  that  cheapness, 
superinduced  by  exorbitant  oompeti- 
tion,  was  in  reality  the  greatest 
blessing  which  could  be  vonchiafed  to 
an  industrious  people.  The  great 
measure  of  the  age,  originally  pro- 
pounded as  an  experiment,  was  eagerly 
assumed  as  a  fact ;  and  we  were  told, 
for  the  first  time  in  British  history, 
that  legislation,  however  faulty  it 
might  prove,  was  to  be  regiurded  as  a 
thing  irrevocable. 

It  was,  however,  rather  remarkable 
that,  whilst  making  these  broad  asser- 
tions, the  Free-traders  manifested  a 
distinct  uneasiness  as  to  the  working  of 
their  favourite  scheme.  If  the  mea- 
sures which  they  advocated  and 
carried  were  indeed  final,  there  was 
surely  no  need  for  the  bluster  which 
was  repeated,  week  i^r  week,  and 
day  after  day,  from  platform  and 
from  hustings,  in  Parliament  and  ont 
of  it,  in  pamphlet,  broad-sheet,  and 
i-eview.  If  no  considerable  party 
cared  about  Protection,  and  still  less 
meditated  a  vigorous  effort  for  its  re- 
vival, why  should  Mr  Cobden  and  his 
brother  demagogues  have  uselessly 
committed  themselves  by  threatening, 
in  so  many  words,  to  shake  society  to 
its  centre,  and  overturn  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  realm  ?  Men  never  resort 
to  threats,  when  they  deem  themselves 
positively  secure.  Such  language 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  injudicious; 
Bince  it  was  calculated  to  create  aa 
impression,    especially     among    the 


waverers,  that  the  temple  of  Free 
Trade,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  to  be 
roofed  in  next  year,)  might  after  all 
have  its  foundation  on  a  quicksand, 
instead  of  being  firmly  established  oa 
the  solid  stratum  of  the  rock. 

No  charge  can  be  made  against  tbe 
country  party,  that  they  have  preci- 
pitately commenced  their  movemoit 
On  the  contraiy,  we  believe  it  woo^ 
be  impossible  to  find  an  instance  of  a 
vast  body  of  men  betrayed  by  tbor 
appointed  leadw;  aggrieved  t^  a 
course  of  legislation  which  they  cosld 
not  prevent,  suice  a  direct  ^p^ 
to  the  suffitiges  of  the  nation  wis 
denied;  injured  in  their  pfropoiy; 
and  taunted  for  their  apathj  even  by 
theur  opponents— yet  submitting  lo 
long  and  so  patiently  to  the  opamm 
of  a  cruel  law  which  day  by  day  was 
forcing  them  onwards  to  the  bnnk  of 
ruin.  The  practical  woridng  of  the 
withdrawal  of  agricultural  proteetioB 
dates  from  February  1849,  when  that 
event  was  mangurated  by  a  Manches- 
ter ovation.  In  April  the  price  of  wheat 
had  fallen  to  about  44b. — ^in  Decem- 
ber it  was  below  408.;  and  then,  and 
not  tiU  then,  was  the  spirit  of  the 
people  fairly  and  thoroughly  aroused. 
We  need  not  here  advert  to  the  foolish 
and  deplorable  trash  put  forward  by 
the  political  economists  in  defence  of 
a  system  of  cheapness,  caused  by  aa 
unnatural  depreciation  of  the  valne  of 
British  produce.  That  such  a  depre- 
ciation could  take  place,  without 
lowering  in  a  corresponding  degree 
the  rates  of  labour  all  over  the  countiy, 
and  curtailing  the  demand  for  employ- 
ment in  proportion  to  the  diminished 
mecms  of  the  consumers,  was  obviously 
impossible.  Nor  could  the  wit  of 
man  devise  any  answer  to  the  propo- 
sition at  once  so  clear  and  so  momai- 
tous,  that  the  burden  of  taxation, 
already  felt  to  be  severe,  was  «ior- 
mously  aggravated  and  increased  by 
the  measures  which  virtually  estab- 
lished a  new  standard  of  valne  for 
produce,  and  which  violently  acted 
upon  the  incomes  of  almost  ey&r^  rate- 
payer in  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  weD 
worth  noting  that  the  leading  advo- 
cates of  Free  Trade,  previous  to  the 
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conversion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  can- 
iionalj  abstained  from  argaing  their 
case  on  the  ground  of  permanent  cheap- 
ness. We  have  on  this  point  the  yaln> 
able  testimony  of  Mr  Cobden,  who  re- 
peatedly declared  his  conviction  that 
the  farmers,  and  even  the  landowners, 
wonld  derive  a  large  and  direct  ad- 
vantage from  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws.  We  have  the  treatises  of  Mr 
Wilson,  Secretaiy  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  pathetically  pointing  out  the 
positive  detriment  to  the  country 
which  must  ensue  from  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  low  prices  of  grain.  And 
finally,  we  have  Sir  Bobert  Feel's 
distinct  admission  tiiat  56s.  per  quar-' 
ter  is  the  average  price  for  which 
wheat  can  be  raided  with  a  profit  in 
Great  Britain.  It  was  not  until  all 
rational  hope  of  a  rise  was  extin- 
guished— until  the  amount  of  impor- 
tations poured  into  this  country  de- 
monstrated the  fallacy  of  all  the  cal- 
culations which  had  been  made  as  to 
the  amount  of  surplus  supply  avail- 
able from  the  Continent  and  from 
America— that  any  section  of  the 
Free-traders  ventured  to  proclaim  the 
doctrine  that  cheapness,  ranging  be- 
low the  level  of  the  cost  of  home  pro- 
duction, was  a  positive  advantage  to 
the  nation.  It  is  true  that  this  mon- 
strous fallacy  is  now  maintained  by 
onlv  a  few  of  the  more  unscrupulous 
and  desperate  of  the  party ;  and  that 
the  Ministry  have  as  yet  abstuned 
from  committing  themselves  to  so 
fatal  a  dogma.  They  would  have  us 
rather 'ding  to  the  hope  that  present 
prices  are  only  temporary,  though 
they  cannot  assign  a  single  plausible 
reason  to  account  for  the  continued  de- 
pression. They  talk,  in  vague  gene- 
ral terms,  —  the  surest  symptoms  of 
their  actual  incapacity  and  helpless- 
ness—of **  transition  states  of  suffer- 
ing," of  *^  partial  derangement  inse- 
parable from  the  formation  of  a 
new  system  of  commercial  policy," 
and  much  more  such  pompous  and 
unmeaning  jargon;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  they  refuse  to  commit 
themselves  to  any  decided  line  of 
action,  if  it  should  actually  be  found 
that  they  were  wrong  in  their  calcu- 
lations, and  that  prices  so  low  as  to 
be  absdntely  ruinous  are  not  tempo- 
rary in  their  operation,  but  must 
hereafter  prevail  as  the  rule.    How 
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often  have  we  heard,  on  the  part  of 
their  organs,  even  within  the  last  two 
months,  joyous  assertions  that  the 
markets  were  again  rising,  and  fo- 
reign supplies  diminishing!  Within 
this  last  fortnight,  the  7Vme»,  embold- 
ened by  the  continuance  of  cold  east- 
erly winds,  and  the  backward  state  of 
the  vegetation,  prophesied,  with  more 
than  its  usual  confidence,  a  rapid  rise 
and  a  consequent  diminution  of  cheap- 
ness. On  the  ISth  of  May,  our 
prospects  were  thus  described  :  — 
"Happily  just  now  com  is  rising,  and 
we  are  quite  as  likely  to  see  wheat 
at  60s.  as  dOs.  in  the  course  of  the 
year."  On  the  14th,  the  journalist 
again  returned  to  the  charge — "  Just 
now  the  market  is  rising  all  over  the 
worid,  and  it  seems  likely  enough 
that  the  farmer  will  soon  have,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  what  Mr  G. 
Berkeley  wants  to  obtain  by  a  return 
to  Protection.  .  .  .  The  same 
agreeable  tidmgs  pour  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  indeed 
from  all  parts  of  the  world."  Alas 
for  human  prescience  I  On  the  21st, 
the  note  was  changed,  and  the  bulletin 
from  Com-Exchange  announced  that 
^^  the  trade  was  dull,  and  the  prices 
gave  way  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter  before 
any  progress  could  be  made  in  sales." 
The  aggregate  average  of  wheat  for 
the  six  weeks  ending  May  11th,  was 
d7s.  Id. — a  rate  at  which  no  one,  not 
even  the  most  sanguine  dabbler  in 
agi-icultural  improvement,  has  ven- 
tured to  aver  that  com  can  be  raised, 
under  present  burdens,  without  occa- 
sioning an  enormous  loss  to  the 
grower. 

We  do  not  complain  of  these  caU 
culations  or  prophecies,  however  fal- 
lacious they  may  be ;  but  we  do  com- 
plain, very  seriously,  that  Ministers, 
their  organs  and  their  underlings,  are 
halting  between  two  opinions.  If 
cheapness  is  their  watchword  and 
principle,  then  they  have  no  right  to 
plume  themselves  upon  any  rise  in 
the  value  of  produce.  We  can  under- 
stand the  thorough-paced  Free-trader 
who  tells  us  broadly,  that  the  cheaper 
food  can  be  bought,  no  matter  whence 
it  comes,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
community.  That  is,  at  all  events, 
plain  sailing.  But  we  say  deliberately, 
that  a  more  pitiable  spectacle  of 
mental  imbecility  cannot  be  imagined 
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than  that  which  is  now  presented 
by  the  Cabinet,  who,  with  cheapness 
in  their  months,  are  eagerly  catching 
at  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  rise  in 
prices ;  and  who,  did  such  a  rise  take 
place,  would  be  the  first  to  congratu- 
late the  country  on  the  improyed  con- 
dition of  its  prospects  I  Mr  Wilson, 
who  usually  communicates  to  the 
Premier,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  invaluable  results  of  his^  experi- 
ence, has  been  blundering  on  for 
months  in  the  preposterous  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  facts  by  trumpery  and 
fallacious  statistics ;  and  has  at  last 
landed  himself  in  such  a  quagmire  of 
contradictions,  that  bis  best  friends 
are  compelled  to  despair  of  his  ulti- 
mate extrication.  Yet  this  gentle- 
man is  one  of  those  authorities  whom 
we  are  told  to  regard  with  reverence ; 
and  whom  we  do  regard  with  just  as 
much  reverence  as  we  would  bestow 
upon  a  broker*s  clerk  who  had  set 
up  for  himself  in  business  as  a  dealer 
in  the  scrip  of  exploded  and  aban- 
doned lines. 

It  was  not  until  sinking  markets, 
^nd  continued  foreign  importations, 
showed  as  clearly  as  facts  could  do 
that  the  depression  of  value  was  per- 
manent, and  not  temporary— until  the 
farmers  of  England  found  that  they 
were  absolute  losers  in  their  trade, 
and  that  their  stock  had  become  un- 
profitable—until wages  were  begin- 
ning to  fallin  many  important  districts, 
and  the  means  of  employment  for 
thousands  were  gradually  taken  away 
— ^not  until  all  this  was  seen,  and  felt, 
^nd  known,  that  the  suffering  interests 
awoke  from  their  presumed  lethargy, 
imd  commenced  that  system  of  active 
agitation  which,  in  an  incredibly 
short  period  of  time,  has  become  uni- 
versal over  the  face  of  the  country. 
We  shall  not  particularise  the  language 
which  was  used  by  men  of  the  oppo- 
site party  during  the  first  period  of 
..the  movement.  All  that  insolence, 
bluster,  and  menace  could  do,  was 
attempted  by  the  former  leaders  of 
the  League,  to  intimidate  those  who 
knew  that  they  were  performing  their 
duty  to  their  country  and  themselves, 
by  making  head  against  the  most 
monstrous  system  of  %  tyranny  which 
ever  yet  was  devised  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  free  and  prosperous  people. 
3fr  Cobden  had  the  consummate  folly 
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— ^we  need  not  call  it  wickedness — to 
threaten  that,  if  one  iota  of  the  free- 
trade  policy  were  reversed,  he  would 
raise  up  such  a  storm  as  wonld  shake 
England  to  its  centre  and  thoroughly 
revolutionise  society.  And,  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  the  Govern  raent 
belt  spoken — the  name  of  the  dems- 
gogue  who  had  dared  to  bold  such 
language  was  allowed  by  the  first 
Minister  of  the  Crown  to  stand  on  s 
list  of  public  commissioners  I  Then 
the  landowners  were  emphatically 
warned  to  beware  of  originating  a 
struggle,  from  which  they  might 
chance  to  emerge  with  somethhig 
worse  than  a  mere  depreciation  of 
their  property.  The  warning,  though 
doubtless  well  meant,  was  almost 
wholly  unnecessary.  The  marked  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  new  agi- 
tation is,  that  the  landlords,  as  a  body, 
have  kept  themselves  so  far  aloof  from 
it  that  their  apathy  has  more  than 
once  been  made  a  topic  for  the  severest 
censure.  It  was  among  the  tenant- 
farmers  and  yeomen  of  England — we 
say  it  to  their  praise  and  glory — that 
this  mighty  movement  began.  They 
saw  how  they  had  been  deceived  and 
betrayed  by  those  to  whom  they  had 
intrusted  their  cause ;  and  the  gallant 
Saxon  spirit,  never  so  greatly  shown 
as  when  roused  by  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion, was  exertea  to  vindicate  and 
champion  the  rights  of  their  insulted 
order.  The  men  of  almost  every 
county  of  England  spoke  out  manfully 
in  their  turn.  By  a  wise  and  timely 
system  of  organisation,  skilfally 
planned  and  energetically  carried  into 
effect,  their  isolated  efforts  were  di- 
rected into  one  grand  channel  of  action. 
The  National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industry  and  Capital,  under 
the  presidency  of  that  high-minded 
and  patriotic  nobleman,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  the  energetic  direction 
of  Mr  George  Frederick  Young,  whose 
services  to  the  cause  can  never  be 
adequately  acknowledged,  afforded  a 
centre  and  rallying  point  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Englbh  Protectionists ; 
and  county  after  county,  division  after 
division,  town  after  town, came  for  ward 
to  give  new  impulse  and  confidence  to 
the  movement.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  a  feeling  so  general,  so 
undeniably  powerftd  in  itself,  might 
have  been  treated  with  fair  respect 
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by  the  experimental  party  and  their 
organs.  The  fact  was  otherwise. 
The  farmers  were  branded  with  false- 
hood^ with  fraud,  with  getting  np 
fictitious  cases  of  distress,  with  igno- 
rance in  not  understanding  their  own 
peculiar  business.  Last  year  they  had 
been  invited  to  join  the  enemy,  and  to 
embark  in  a  crusade  the  object  of 
which  was  not  explicitly  set  forth ; 
but  enough  was  disclosed  to  indicate 
that  it  boded  no  good  to  the  mainten- 
ance either  of  the  constitution  or  the 
public  credit,  or  the  interests  of  society 
as  these  have  hitherto  been  acknow- 
ledged. They  were  told  to  let  the 
landlords  fight  their  own  battle,  and 
they,  the  farmers,  would  be  cared  for. 
Those  who  held  such  language  had 
forgotten  that,  of  all  known  sins,  hy- 
pocrisy is  the  one  most  odious  to  the 
English  mind.  True,  if  familiarity 
with  hjrpocrisy  could  have  blunted 
that  finer  moral  sense,  it  might  have 
been  assumed  that  the  many  public 
examples  to  be  gathered  from  the 
history  of  the  lastfewyears,  might  have 
overcome  that  extreme  repugnance 
to  deceit  which  is  part  of  the  national 
character.  If  so,  the  Free-traders 
little  understood  the  temper  of  the 
men  with  whom  they  had  to  deal. 
The  proposal  of  an  amalgamation  with 
those  who  had  never  scrupled  to  use 
the  most  tortuous  and  questionable 
means  for  the  attainment  of  their 
own  object,  was  rejected  with  consum- 
mate scorn  ;  and  the  disfq>pointed 
agitators  revenged  themsdves  by  dis- 
charging against  the  agriculturists 
whole  volleys  of  unmeaning  invec- 
tive. 

As  if  to  add  to  real  injury  as  much 
insnlt  as  the  most  perverted  ingenuity 
could  devise,  the  yeomen  and  fkrmers 
were  publicly  and  repeatedly  told,  that 
the  sufferin|^  of  which  they  complain- 
ed was  their  own  deliberate  choice. 
There  was  plenty  of  excellent  land  for 
tillage  elsewhere  than  in  Britain — 
acres  might  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate 
either  in  America  or  in  Poland — why 
not  emigrate  to  those  countries,  and 
assist  in  augmenting  that  stream  of 
importation  which  would  only  swamp 
them  at  home  ?  Such  was  the  advice 
tendered,  and  tendered  seriously,  in 
more  than  one  of  the  leading  journals 
of  the  day;  and  we  hardly  know 
whether   to  reprobate   it  most   on 


account  of  its  folly  or  its  wickedness* 
If  it  was  meant  as  a  jest,  all  we  sh^ 
say  is,  that  a  sorrier  or  more  indecent 
one  was  never  hatched  in  a  shallow 
brain.  We  have  not  yet,  thank  Gk>d  t 
anived  at  such  a  pass  that  love  of 
country  and  of  kindred,  and  those  ties 
which  ought  to  be  dearest  to  the  hu- 
man heart,  are  regarded  by  Englbh- 
men  as  no  better  than  idle  and  un- 
meaning terms — we  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  abandon  our  nationality,  and 
receive  the  fraternal  hug  from  the 
arms  of  cosmopolitan  democracy. 
That  such  insults  as  these  have  been 
felt  bitterly,  we  know ;  and  it  is  small 
wonder.  Those  who  coined  them 
knew  little  of  the  workings  of  human 
nature,  if  they  hoped  by  such  wretched 
means  to  deter  any  one  from  the  path 
of  duty.  They  have  simply  succeed- 
ed in  arousing  a  feeling  which  had  far 
better  have  been  allowed  to  slumber 
— a  conviction  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  they  deride,  that  the  injury 
which  the  Free-trading  party  has  in- 
flicted on  the  community  at  laige 
arose  less  from  an  error  in  judgment* 
than  from  a  wilfol  obduracy  of  heart. 
We  have  spoken  thus  strongly,  be- 
cause we  would  fain  see  less  bitterness^ 
connected  with  a  contest  which  is 
clearly  inevitable,  and  which  ought  to 
be  one  of  principle.  Men  who  are  inr 
the  deepest  earnest,  and  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  truth  and  magni- 
tude of  their  cause,  are  not  apt  to 
make  allowance  for  the  play  of  ill-re- 
gulated sarcasm,  or  the  efforts  of  a 
clumsy  humour.  Still  less  will  they 
brook  such  insolent  defiance  as  lately 
emanated  from  Mr  Cobden  at  Leeds. 
To  the  latter  individual  we  presume- 
to  offer  no  advice.  He  stands  charge- 
able with  having  done  his  utmost  to 
excite  a  war  of  dasses,  and  if  he  fails 
in  doing  so,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
determination  of  purpose.  But  we  do 
say  toothers,  and  we  say  it  most 
seriously,  that  it  is  not  safe,  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  to  heap  in- 
sult upon  a  body  of  men,  comprehend- 
ing in  theur  numbers  the  veiy  flower 
of  England's  population— a  body  at 
all  times  averse  to  combination,  and 
to  those  agitating  arts  which  of  late 
years  have  been  so  successfully  prac- 
tised in  the  towns— a  body  which 
never  is  roused  except  on  oocasion  of 
the  utmost  moment ;  but  which,  wheih 
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once  roused,  will  ney^  rest  till  it  haa 
triamphantly  achieved  its  purpose. 

The  movement,  which  has  been  so 
rapid  in  the  south,  has  also  extended 
to  Scotland.  A  Central  Protective 
Association  has  been  instituted  in 
Edinburgh,  comprising  amongst  its 
members  many  of  the  highest  rank 
and  greatest  intelligence  in  the  coun- 
try. Local  societies  have  been  formed 
in  East  Lothian,  Morayshire,  Banff- 
shire, Boss-shire,  Aberdeen,  Box- 
bnrghshire,  and  elsewhere ;  and,  from 
the  communications  received  from 
every  quarter,  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  a  very  short  while,  similar  Protec- 
tion Associations  will  be  organised  in 
every  county  of  Scotland  from  Ber- 
wick to  Caithness.  From  the  present 
Parliament  it  is  now  quite  plain  that 
nothing  can  be  expected.  We  never 
were  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
that,  however  strong  might  be  the 
convictions  of  individual  members — 
however  public  opinion  and  the  les- 
sons of  experience  might  shake  the 
faith  of  many  in  the  wisdom  of  our 
late  commercial  policy — this  Parlia- 
ment would  undo  the  work  which  was 
sanctioned  by  its  predecessor.  Had 
the  Free- trade  question  been  before 
the  public  at  the  last  eeneral  election, 
we  might  have  entertained  an  opposite 
opinion.  But  it  was  not  so.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  had  no  intention  that  the 
country  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter.  He  seized  the  moment  when , 
by  an  extraordinary  combination  of 
circumstances,  a  majority  was  at  his 
command,  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  complete,  by  the 
surrender  of  the  Com  Laws,  the  furtive 
scheme  of  which  his  tariffs  were  the 
mere  commencement  That  once  car- 
ried, the  nation  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
turb, by  premature  opposition  or  at- 
tempt at  a  reversal,  an  experiment  in 
behalf  of  which  such  weighty  testi- 
mony had  been  given.  No  impedi- 
ment was  thrown  in  the  way — no  un- 
necessary obstacle  interposed.  The 
Whig  Ministry,  who,  in  their  new 
character  of  Free-traders,  had  under- 
taken the  superintendence  of  affairs, 
were  allowed  by  the  constituencies  of 
the  Empire  to  have  more  than  a  work- 
ing majority ;  so  that,  at  all  events, 
whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the 
scheme,  they  could  not  pretend  that  a 
fair  trial  was  denied  to  it.    The  ques- 


tion now  arises,  whether  the  trial  hn 
been  of  sufficiently  long  endoranoe. 
On  that  point  there  is  no  doubt  in  tiie 
minds  of  the  agriculturists,  of  them 
connected  with  the  Colonies,  of  tke 
shipowners,  of  a  large  proportioii  of 
the  merchants,  and  of  a  consideribie 
body  of  the  tradesmen.  The  efiect  of 
the  experiment  has  been  felt ;  md 
that,  too,  more  severely  and  intemdy 
than  perhaps  the  most  determined 
opponent  of  the  Free-trade  policy  had 
anticipated.  The  movement  has  bett 
begun,  as  is  most  natural,  among  thoae 
who  are  first  in  the  order  of  sn&ring; 
and  who  now  see,  very  clearly,  Uut 
longer  endurance  and  qniesceiiee  is 
tantamount  to  absolute  ruin.  EaA 
day  swells  then-  ranks  by  a  fresh  ac- 
cession of  adherents,  whilst  the  op- 
posite party,  defeated  in  argmneat, 
and  unable  to  adduce  a  single  proof  of 
the  advantages  which  they  fnmeriy 
prophesied,  are  compiled  to  have  re* 
course  to  the  Janus-Uke  attitude  which 
we  have  already  attempted  to  sketch, 
and,  when  hard  pressed,  to  repeat 
their  sullen  refusal  of  originatlu  a 
change — for  no  better  reason  than  mi 
they  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  tiie 
extent  of  their  error. 

From  the  present  Pariiameot,  then, 
we  expect  little.  Whaterer  imprea- 
sion  may  be  made  upon  it  by  the  pre- 
sent unmistakeable  ferment  abroad, 
we  cannot  indulge  in  a  rational  hope 
that  it  will  depart  from  its  cmginal 
character.  Our  business  is  to  prepara 
for  a  change  by  that  padfic  bat  most 
necessary  agitation,  which,  if  piopetlj 
conducted,  must  compel  the  most  otK 
stinate  Minister,  for  his  own  sake,  aad 
in  fulfilment  of  his  sworn  duty  to  bis 
Sovereign,  to  advise  that  opportaai^ 
of  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  ooos* 
try  which  is  now  so  generally  de- 
manded, and  which  can  scaroa  be 
constitutionally  refused. 

In  the  following  pages  our  readera 
will  find  a  correct  re]x>rt  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  delegates  who  wen 
deputed  from  almost  every  part  of  tiie 
United  Kingdom  to  assemble  in  Loo* 
don  in  the  earlier  part  of  May,  and  to 
hold  a  conference  on  the 
alarming  prospects  of  the 
condition  of  the  nation.  We 
not  offer  any  comment  on  the  i 
delivered  at  the  great  publio 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  oa 
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ult. — a  meeting  which  has  stricken 
ifith  oonfhsion  and  dismay  those  who 
^tfected  to  deny  the  exist^ice  of  gene- 
ral distress  throughout  the  kingdom — 
further  than  to  notice  the  odious  and 
tmfoonded  charge  of  disloyalty  and 
disafESection  which  has  been  preferred 
against  some  of  the  speakers.  That 
the  leading  journals  opposed  to  Pro- 
tection should  hare  made  the  most  of 
casual  expressions  uttered  by  honest 
men,  unused  to  platform  exhibitions, 
whilst  referring  to  circumstances  of 
almost  unparalleled  provocation,  ap- 
pears to  us  nowise  wonderful.  The 
journalist,  writing  at  short  notice,  has 
a  certain  conventional  license  of  inter- 
pretation ;  and  unless  he  is  unusually 
stringent  or  unfair,  few  people  are  in- 
clined to  quarrel  with  the  pungency 
of  a  leading  article.  But  we  confess 
that  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  sud- 
den bursts  of  loyalty  which  emanated 
from  the  Whigs.  With  the  memory 
of  the  T.  T.  correspondence  still 
Tividly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  we 
were  surprised  by  the  improved  deli- 
<)acy  and  refinement  of  tone  exhibited 
by  certain  parties  who  are  populariy 
aupposed  to  know  something  oi  those 
famous  letters.  For  their  satisfaction, 
we  are  fgiaA  to  inform  them  that  their 
apporeheosions  are  as  groundless  as 
thdr  insinuations  are  hypocriticaL  It 
sever  has  been,  and  it  never  will  be,  a 
charge  against  the  yeomanry  and 
tenantry  of  Grreat  Britain  that  they 
are  cold  in  their  loyalty,  or  deficient 
In  theu:  duty  and  devotion  to  their 
Sovereign.  But  when  they  are  taunt- 
ed and  defied  by  the  approvers  of  re- 
publican institutioBs — ^when  they  are 
told  broadly,  from  the  mannfkcturing 
distekts,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
decision  of  another  Parliament,  what- 
ever may  be  the  verdict  of  the  Secto- 
ral body  throughout  the  Idngdom — 
that  decision  and  that  verdict  shall 
avail  nothing  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  former  position,  but  shall  be 
Ballified  and  overwhelmed  by  revolu- 
tMmary  risings  and  appeals  to  physical 
force — it  is  not  only  most  natural,  but 
most  proper,  that  the^  should  declare 
their  resolute  detemunaUon  to  vindi- 
cate their  rights,  if  needful,  by  all  the 
means  whi<m  Provid^ice  has  placed 
in  their  power,  and  to  rescue  their 
country  fimn  the  lawless  usurpation 
and  tyranny  of  those  who  have  been 
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audacious  enough  to  disclose  the  true 
nature  and  character  of  their  schemes. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  any  more 
upon  this  sul^ct;  indeed,  after  the 
remarks  which  fell  from  Lord  John 
Bussell  at  his  interview  with  the  dele- 
gates, it  would  be  absurd  to  proceed 
further  in  the  refutation  of  a  charge 
which  can  only  recoil  with  disgrace 
and  ridicule  on  those  who  ventured  to 
prefer  it.  Nor  do  we  think  it  any 
matter  of  regret  that  the  persons  who 
have  so  often  taunted  the  agricultural 
interest  with  their  snpineness,  and 
drawn  unfavourable  conclusions  as  to 
their  zeal  from  the  singular  extent  of 
their  patience,  should  at  length  be 
made  aware  that  it  mi^  be  dangerous 
to  trifle  with  men  who  are  driven  by 
indefensible  legislation  to  the  brink  of 
misery  and  ruin. 

The  annexed  report  of  the  meet- 
ing at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  re- 
vised by  the  several  speakers,  will 
show  the  unanimity  which  prevailed, 
the  ability  with  which  the  interests  of 
the  country  party  were  advocated, 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
spirited  addresses  were  received.  It 
was  indeed  an  assembly  which  will 
be  long  remembered  after  the  excite- 
ment and  emergency  which  created 
it  have  passed  away.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  details  which  ~are 
still  fresh  in  the  puUic  mind:  we 
shall  best  perform  our  duty  by  making 
one  or  two  commentaries  upon  the 
replies  which  were  made  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  delegates  who  were 
deputed  to  wait  upon  the  Premier  and 
on  Lord  Stanley. 

The  address  to  Lord  John  Russell 
is  a  document  deserving  of  the  most 
serious  attention.  It  is  a  broad  pro- 
test and  warning,  on  the  part  of  the 
loyal  and  constitutional  people  of  the 
reahn,  against  obstinate  perseverance 
in  a  course  of  policy  which  has  already 
proved  disastrous  to  many  of  the  most 
important  interests.  After  setting 
foith  in  clear  and  temperate  language 
the  nature  of  the  measures  complained 
of,  it  concludes  with  as  solenm  a  re- 
monstrance and  charge  of  responsi- 
bility as  ever  yet  was  addressed  to  a 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Lord  John 
Russell  accepts  the  responsibility, 
which,  indeed,  he  cannot  deny ;  but, 
without  Ignoring  the  justice  of  thecom- 
plaint,  he  refuses  the  required  reliefl 
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Perhaps  no  other  answer  wasexpected 
by  the  most  sanguine  of  those  who 
formed  the  deputation,  nor  should  we 
have  done  more  than  simply  note  the 
general  tenor  of  the  refusal,  had  not 
Lord  John  Russell  volunteered  a  state- 
ment which,  we  humbly  think,  is  by 
no  means  calculated  to  augment  his 
reputation  as  a  minister,  and  which 
discloses  certain  views  which  we 
maintain  to  be  at  utter  variance  with 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  constitu> 
tion.  The  passage  to  which  we  refer 
is  as  follows : — "  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  think  the  conduct  of  the  agri- 
cultural, the  colonial,  and  the  other 
interests,  was  not  prudent  in  declaring 
that  there  should  be  no  change  in 
1841.  Still,  that  was  their  decision, 
and  in  1846  a  much  greater  diange 
was  effected  in  those  laws.  In  1847, 
a  general  election  took  place,  by  which 
the  electors  had  to  decide  upon  the 
conduct  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  adoption  of  these  changes ;  and 
the  result  was  the  election  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  which  has  decided 
upon  continuing  the  policy  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  laid  down  in 
1846.  I^wn  I  do  think  it  was  very 
unwise,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  in  1841,  not  to  have  sought  some 
compromise ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
far  more  unwise  now  to  seek  to  restore 
a  system  of  protective  duties."  Here 
we  have  the  acknowledgment,  quite 
unreservedly  made,  that  expediency 
and  not  justice  is  the  principle  recog- 
nised by  Her  Majesty^s  Government. 
What  Lord  John  Russell  said  resolves 
itself  clearly  Into  this :  «*  If  you,  who 
represent  the  agricultural,  colonial, 
and  other  interests,  had  thought  fit  to 
make  a  bargain  with  us  in  1841,  we, 
in  return  for  your  support,  would  have 
insured  yon  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection. I  think  you  were  fools  not 
to  have  done  so ;  but,  as  you  did  not, 
you  must  even  take  the  consequences.'* 
We  should  like  very  much  to  know 
upon  what  principle  of  ethics  this  sin- 
gular declaration  can  be  defended. 
To  us  it  appears  at  utter  variance 
with  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  ho- 
nour. If,  as  the  Free-traders  say,  the 
continuance  of  protection  was  a  roani* 
fest  wrong  to  the  industrious  dasses 
of  the  community,  what  right  could 
Lord  John  Russell  have  had  to  effect 
any  manner  of  compromise?    From 


every  Government,  whateverbeltsc 
0titution,we  are  entitled  to  expect  dear 
and  uninfluenced  justice.    We  know 
of  no  rule  acknowledged  in  heav«8 
or  on  earth,  which,  by  the  most  forced 
oonstmction,  can  jo^ify  Ministers  id 
sacrificing  the  general  interests  of  Che 
community  for  the  advantage  <^  ooe 
particular  class,  or  in  making  compro- 
mises between  public  right  and  pri- 
vate monopoly  and  gain.    For  onr- 
selves,  and  those  who  think  with  us, 
we  declare  emphatically  that  we  nerer 
would  be  parties  to  any  such  degrmd- 
Ing  compromise ;  that  we  shoala  feel 
ourselves  dishonoured  if  we  were  ad- 
vocating merely  the  interests  of  a 
class ;  and  that  it  is  because  we  know 
that  we  have  justice  on  our  side  that 
we  are  resolute  in  our  present  appeeL 
To  talk  now  of  former  lapsed  oppor- 
tunities of  compromise,  is  to  use  the 
language  of  a  freebooter.    It  reminds 
us  n>rcibly  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  famous  outlaw  Rob  Roy  Macgre- 
gor,  who,  when  challenged  for  having^ 
driven  away  a  herd  of  cattle  belong- 
ing to  his  neighbour,  very  co<^y  re- 
plied—** And  what  for,  then,  did  he 
not  pay  me  black-mail  ?"    The  cases 
are  p^ectly  rimilar.     In  1841  no 
black-mail  was  tendered:  in  1850, 
after  the  depredation  has  been  made^ 
we  are  taunted  with  not  having  pur- 
chased the  favour  and  the  protectioiv 
of  the  Whigs  I 

What  ri^t,  moreover,  we  may  ask^ 
has  Lord  John  Russell  to  separate  the 
interests  of  classes,  and  to  tdk  of  the 
agriculturists  and  those  connected 
with  the  colonies  as  having  taken  a 
distinct  and  responsible  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  1841  ?  According  to 
the  constitutional  view.  Parliament  is- 
the  sole  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of 
national  questions.  It  is  rather  too> 
much  at  the  present  day  to  insinuate 
such  a  taunt,  and  to  tell  the  mined 
farmer  that  he  has  only  himself  to 
blame,  when,  in  all  human  probabi- 
lity, the  expected  negotiator  on  the 
other  side,  who  ought  to  have  made 
terms  with  the  Whigs,  was  no  less 
notable  a  person  than  Sir  Robert 
Peel  I  It  is  di£Scult  to  imagine  a  more 
detestable  and  dangerous  state  of  af- 
fairs, or  one  more  hurtful  to  the  gene- 
ral morality  of  the  country,  than  mast 
ensue  if  these  indicated  views  of  the 
Premier  were  to  pass  into  gencoral 
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acceptance ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  under- 
stood that  individoals,  and  corpora- 
tions, and  interests,  might,  on  special 
occasions,  effect  compromises  with  the 
Government,  at  yariance  with  public 
jnstice,  with  equity,  and  with  honour. 
We  all  know  what  sort  of  "  compro- 
mises" were  made  by  Sir  Bobert  Wal- 
pole  in  the  course  of  last  century ;  and 
evil  indeed  will  be  the  day  when  the 
example  so  set  shall  be  acted  on  by  a 
British  minister,  with  this  difference 
merely,  that  large  and  avowed  ^^  com- 
promises" are  substituted  for  private 
purchase. 

Veiy  different,  indeed,  was  the  recep- 
tion which  the  delegates  received  from 
Lord  Stagey.  At  this  peculiar  crisis, 
before  the  many  hundreds  of  gentle- 
men who  had  assembled  in  the  metro- 
polis from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  separated,  each  to  report 
progress  to  those  of  his  own  county 
or  district,  it  was  determined  that  a 
select  number  of  them  should  wait 
upon  the  man  to  whom  the  eyes  of  all 
were  turned  as  their  chosen  leader — 
not  only  to  testify  their  deep  respect 
for  his  character  and  principles,  but 
respectfully  to  ask  advice  as  to  the 
course  which  they  ought  in  future  to 
pursue.  The  universal  feeling  of  the 
delegates — ^their  confidence  in  Lord 
Stanley — their  prospects,  and  the 
spirit  which  animatea  them,  were  ad- 
mirably expressed  by  Mr  Layton,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  present- 
ing the  address ;  and  the  speech  of  Lord 
Stanley,  which  that  address  elicited, 
can  never  pass  from  the  memory  of 
those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  it. 
Clearly,  rapidly,  and  with  a  master 
hand.  Lord  Stanley  described  the 
position  of  parties  in  both  Houses  of 
Pariiament,  not  vindicating— for  vin- 
dication was  unnecessary — but  guard- 
ing himself  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  against  any  charge  of  apathy  or 
indifference  in  the  cause  that  lay  most 
warmly  at  thefa:  hearts.  He  explained 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who, 
in  their  impatience,  would  have  pre- 
cipitated measures,  why  it  was  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Protection  party 
had  abstained  from  originating  that 
direct  discussion  which  then*  oppo- 
nents, confident  in  the  possession  of  a 
majority,  were  so  palpably  eager  to 

S  revoke.    Admitting  to  the  full,  and 
eploring  the  magnitude  and  preva- 
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lence  of  the  suffering  which  Free  Trade 
has  brought  upon  the  country,  he  did 
not  disguise  his  belief  that  a  yet  fur- 
ther period  of  probation  must  be  en- 
dured, ere  the  full  conviction  of  the 
fallacy  of  those  schemes  which  have 
passed  into  law  came  home  to  the 
und^^tanding  of  the  nation.  The 
advice,  so  cordially  asked,  was  frankly 
and  freely  given.  "  You  ask  me  for 
advice,"  said  the  noble  lord— and  we 
cannot  forbear  again  quoting  his  me- 
morable words,  "  I  say,  go  on,  and 
God  prosper  yon.  Do  not  tire,  do  not 
hesitate,  do  not  falter  in  your  course. 
Maintain  the  lansnage  of  strict  loyaltj^ 
to  the  crown ;  and,  with  a  spirit  of  un- 
swerving obedience  to  the  laws,  com- 
bine in  a  determined  resolution  by  all 
constitutional  means  to  obtain  your 
rights,  and  to  enforce  upon  those  who 
now  misrepresent  you  the  duty  of 
really  representing  your  sentiments, 
and  supporting  you  in  Parliament.  ,  ► 
If  you  ask  my  advice,  I  say  persevere 
in  the  course  you  have  adopted.  Agi- 
tate the  country  from  one  end  to  the- 
other.  Continue  to  call  meetings  in 
every  direction.  Do  not  fear,  do  not 
flinch  from  discussion.  By  all  means- 
accept  the  offer  of  holding  .a  meeting 
in  that  magnificent  building  at  Liver- 
pool ;  and  in  our  greatest  commercial 
towns  show  that  there  is  a  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  result  of  our  so-called 
Free  Trade  widely  different  from  that 
which  was  anticipated  hy  the  Free- 
traders, and  from  that  which  did  pre- 
vail only  a  few  years  ago.  xour 
efforts  may  not  be  so  soon  crowned 
with  success  as  you  hope ;  but  depend 
upon  it,  let  us  stand  hand  to  hand 
firmly  together ;  let  the  landlord,  the 
tenant,  and  the  labourer— ay,  and  the 
country  shopkeeper— ay,  before  long, 
the  manufacturer  himself,  be  called  on 
to  show  and  to  prove  what  the  effects 
of  this  experiment  are— and,  as  sure 
as  we  stand  together,  temperately  but 
firmly  determined  to  assert  our  rights, 
so  certainly— at  the  expense,  it  may 
be,  of  intense  suffering,  and  perhaps 
of  ruin  to  many— of  ruin  which,  God 
knows,  if  I  could  avert,  I  would  omit 
no  effort  for  that  purpose— but  ulti- 
mately, certainly,  and  securely  we 
shall  attain  our  object,  and  recede 
from  that  insane  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  during  tne  last  few  years." 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
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the  effect  which  that  address  pro- 
duced upon  those  who  were  pre- 
sent—suffice it  to  say,  that  every  in- 
dividual there  esteemed  it  a  privilege 
to  be  allowed  to  labour  in  the  same 
cause  with  the  true-hearted,  patriotic/ 
and  eloquent  statesman  who  had  that 
day  so  frankly  ratified  their  unanimous 
choice  of  a  leader,  and  in  whose 
honour,  integrity,  and  perseverance 
they  reposed  the   fullest   confidence 
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that  can  be  yielded  by  man  to  raaa. 
Of  this  our  readers  may  be  w^  as- 
sured, that  the  movement  bo  auspici- 
ously begun  will  not  be  aUowed  to 
flag ;  and  that  it  will  not  be  abandoeed 
until  the  full  measure  of  justice  is  con- 
ceded to  all  classes  throngiioiit  the 
British  empire  who  have  been  Biade 
the  victims  of  a  rash  experimeot,  and 
of  one-sided  and  nnjostifiable  kigiaU- 

tiOB. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOK  THE  PBOTECTION  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  CAPfTAf, 

A  General  Meeting  was  convened  by  the  above  body  at  the  Crown  and  Anc!ior  oq 
Taesday,  7th  May,  at  one  o'elock.  The  great  hall  was  crowded  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other  by  delegates  and  others  from  Tarioos  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Nearly 
two  thousand  gentlemen  were  present  daring  the  proceedings,  whilst  many  more  were 
compelled  to  retire  without  having  obtained  admittance  for  want  of  standing  rssm. 
On  the  platform  were— the  Dake  of  Richmond,  K.G^  in  the  Chair;  M^r  WiIIiim 
BereBford,M.P.;  MrRichard  Blakemore,M.P.; Captain Boteler»R.E.;  Mr  T.W. Bras- 
ston,M.P.;  Mr  R.  Bremridge,  M.P.;  Sir  Brook  W.  Bridges,  Bart;  Mr  L.  W.  Bool^ 
M.P.;  Sir  Charles  M.  Barrell,  Bart.,  M.P.;yiscoantCombermere,G.C.B.;  M^gorCStet- 
wynd,  M.P.;  Colonel  Chatterton,  M.P.;  Mr  E.  Cayley,  jun.;  Mr  £.  S.  ChandoaPole; 
Mr  R.  A.  Christopher,  M.P. ;  the  Marquis  of  Downshire ;  Baron  Dimsdale ;  Mr  J  .W.  Dod, 
M.P.;  MrE.Fellowe8,M.P.;  Mr  Floycr,M.P.;  Lord  Feversham;  MrH.  Frevrcn,  MJ*.; 
the  Earl  of  Glengall;  Mr  A.  L.  Goddard,  M.P.;  Mr  Howell  Gwyn,  M.P.;  Sir  Alexander 
Hood,  M.P.;  Mr  William  King;  Sir  C.  Knightley,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Sir  Ralph  Lopei,Bart^ 
M.P.;  Mr  W.  Long,  M.P.;  the  Earl  of  Malmesbory;  Mr  W.  F.  Mackemie,  M.P.;  Lenl 
John  Manners,  M.P.;  Mr  J.  Neeld,  MP.;  Mr  Newdegate,  M.P.;  Mr  C.  W.  Pac^ 
M.P.;  Mr  Melville  Portal,  UJP.;  Lord  Rollo;  Earl  Stanhope;  Visooimt  Strancpted, 
G.C.B.;  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart;  Lord  Sondes  ;  Colonel  Sibthorpe,adLP.;  Mr  A. 
Stewart;  Earl  Talbot;  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  Talbot;  Alderman  Thompson,  MP.;  Sir 
John  Trollope,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Sir  John  T.  Tyrell,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Captain  R  H.  E.  How- 
ard Vyse,  M.P. ;  Mr  H.  S.  Waddington ;  the  Rev.  Edward  Young;  Mr  P.  FoskeU;  Mr 
G.  F.  Young;  Professor  Aytoun,  Edinburgh;  Mr  J.  Butt,  Q.C.;  Professor  David  Low; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Blois;  Rev.  W.  M.  S.  Marriott;  Sir  James  Ramsay,  Bart.;  Mr  W. 
Caldecott;  Captain  E.  Morgan;  Mr  Richard  Oastler;  Rev.  A.  Duncombe  Shafto; 
Colonel  Warren;  Mr  C.  Byron;  Rev.  H.  Franklin;  Mr  George  Edward  Frere;  Captain 
Pearson;  Sir  John  Hall,  Bart.,  of  Dunglass;  Sir  Thomas  Q.  Hesketh,  Bart.;  Mr  CG. 
White,  Limehoose;  Rev.  R.  Exton;Rev.  Y.  G.  Yonge;  Rer.  C.  H.  Mainwaring;  Mi^or 
Rose;  Sir  James  Drummond,  Bart.;  Mr  Henry  Bnrgesd;  Mr  SauBvel  Kydd;  Mr  Dtla- 
foroe,  secretary  of  trades'  delegates;  Mr  John  Blackwood^  Edinburgh;  Mr  H.  fiig- 
ginsy  &,c.,  &c 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  delegates  from  the  different  societies :~ 

Kiof,  John  Oskr,  WOaon,  Holben,  Petar 
Onlii,  Jwam  Leonard,  Bamnel  Witt,  James 
Ivalt. 

Iblc  op  Ei. v.— Messrs  JoMph  littte,  W.  Lay- 
ton,  John  Ylpan,  (High  Bhflriff.)  J.  Fr3PW, 
Hemy  MartiB,  Tlionuu  BabwtoB,  Hanry 
Rayner,  J.  Croppy.  W.  MarOn,  W.  Sab««(m, 
T.  W.  Gnnger,  W.  Harlock,  John  Cudack, 
H.  Martio,  ThoniM  Yipaa,  John  B4id.  W. 
Luddington,  W.  R  Raid,  John  Swift,  Johs 
Hall,  Henry  Martki,  Jan.,  Geoi^ge  Cook, 
WnUamYipan. 

KawMAKKKT.— MaentR.  D.  F^jioa  (rtiahmaO 
P.  Smith  (vice  chairman,)  J.  I>ob«da,_W. 
Layton,  O.  F.  Robins,  John  F!y»on. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

BiDPoiiofiHrKa.  —  Mesne  Joeef^  Pidn,  J(An 
Rogers,  William    Biggs,   BexOamin   Prole, 
Thomas  Oell,  T.  James. 
BERKSHIRE. 

BniKaBiaa.  —  Messrs  E.  Tull,  R.  Waman, 
George  Sbackel,  J.  J.  AUnatt,  J.  Brown,  Job 
LouBley,  William  Aldworth,  W.  Sharp. 

Nbwbuhy  DtsnucT.  —  Mcene  John  Brown, 
Job  Lousley. 
BUCKI.NOHAMSHIRB. 

BucRiifouAM.  — Bleosrs  PhQlp  Box  and  Henry 
Smith. 

AMsasHAM  D(»TRrcT.  —  Messrs  Philip  God- 
dard and  Robert  Ranshaw. 

Bucks  AaaociATtov  por  thb  Rbucp  or  Rsai. 
Propbrty.— Messrs  Edward  Stone  and  Edwin 
W.  Cox. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Cambrioobiuurb.— Messrs  Alexander  Cotton, 
Edward  Hicks,  lliomas  St  duintln,  Samuri 
Webb,  John  Ellis,  W.  Bennett,  John  King, 
Bdward  Ball,  Samatl  Jonas,  Jamee  Witt, 


Fyson,  Edwutl  Staples,  WaBer  Milee  Ktaw, 
George  Dennis,  John  LykM  Khw,  R.  F. 
Seaber,  William  Staples,  WQliam  Westropt, 
Thomae  Oanlner,  Bobert  Fysoa,  Amfeffoie 
Gardner. 
DERBYSHIRE,  SOUTH. 
Sovra  DBRBTBHrRB.  —  E.  8.  Chandot  Me 
Esi.,  Mr  Malint. 
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HEVONSHIRE,  SOUTH. 

Sotnn  Dkvon  Braitch.— J.  Elliott,  Esq. 

DcTON  AjrD  ExTm  BRANou.-~Sir  J.  Y.  Bailer, 
Btft,  M.P.,  L.  W.  Buck,  M.P.,  R.  Bram- 
rkl90,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lawrence  Palk,  Eaq.^ 
O^orse  Turner,  Baq.,  R.  Brent,  Esq.,  M.D., 
secretary.  Sir  J.  Duckworth,  Bart,  M4*., 
Edward  Trood,  Eaq. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

Doacuuraa.— J.  Flojgr,  Esq.,  M.P.,   W. 
Bymonds,  Esq. 
ESSEX. 

BMffT  PaoTBCTtoic  SociKTV.  —  Massn  John 
Ambrose.  S.  Bakar,  Jas.  Barker,  John 
Barnard,  T.  Bridge,  Geo.  Carter.  John  Clav- 
den,  J.  G.  Firm,  John  Frauds,  Jos.  Olasoock, 
Jas.  Grove,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Jos.  Lawrence, 
S.  Reeve,  T.  K.  Tbedam,  W.  Yall,  8.  Willis, 
and  H.  T.  Biddell  (the  secretary.) 

RoMFOKu  DisTmiCT.  —  Messrs  ChristoidMr 
Thomas  Tower,  William  Bowyer  Smyth, 
Robert  Field,  John  &  Thompson,  Major 
Crosse,  J.  Gihnore,  G.  Mashiter,  E.  Yipan 
Ind,  W.  Haslehnrst,  John  Bearbk>ck,  John 
Coeeker,  James  Paulin,  Hon.  and  Rer.  H.  W. 
Bertie,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fanshawe,  Rev.  D.  G. 
Staoey,  Rev.  George  Fielding,  Thomas  Mashi- 
ter, Jun. ,  W.  H.  Cliftoo,  Thomas  Lee,  Robert 
Pemberton,  J.  Wallen,  James  Biggs,  John  P. 
Peacock,  Henry  Moss,  T.  W.  Brittain.  James 
Laming  Padnall,  George  Hooper  Thevdon, 
Richard  Bunter,  Henry  Joseph  Hance, 
Thomas  Champoess,  Charles  MoUett,  Rkshard 
Webb,  Jamee  Hill,  Ctoorge  Porter,  John 
BearfakMk  (Hall  Farm,)  John  Francis,  8.  B. 
Oooch,  Frederick  Francis,  Henry  JosUn,  Wm. 
Baker,  Wm.  Blewitt,  Thomas  Burridge.  Row- 
land Cowper,  CoUinson  HaU,  8.  R.  G.  Francis, 
Daniel  Haws,  Wm.  Freeman,  W.  Sworder, 
Charles  Pratt,  Daniel  Hicks. 

<3aaYa  Disraicr. — Messrs  RidMrd  Meeson,  J. 
Curtis,  T.  Sturgeon,  Thos.  Skinner.  Chas. 
AspUn,  Chas.  Squier,  W.  L.  BeU,  W.  G.  Cook, 
J.  6aw«U,  Richard  Knight,  W.  Willis,  W. 
StevwM,  H.  SackeU,  RTBrigfat,  J.  Mokes,  R. 
Cliff,  C.  Sturgeon,  R.  Ingnun,  D.  Jackson, 

—  Uwins,  H.  Long,  8.  Newoome,  A.  Causlon, 

—  Woodthrope.  Rer.  W.  Goodchild,  Rer.  C. 
Day,  Rer.  H.  &  Halt,  Rer.  J.  Boulby,  Rev. 
J.  Tucker. 

Bu.LaRicAV.~Mean«  Isaac  Crush,  J.  Brewitt, 
G.  Shaw. 
CILAMORGANSHIRB. 

OijufORGAif.— Rev.  Robert  Knight,  Captain 
Boteler,  Dr  Came;  Messn   A.  Murray,  B. 
David,  WiUiam  Llewellyn,  and  R.  Franklen. 
43LOUCESTER8HmE,BAST. 
CiaancssTsa     amd      Olouc— i  aaaHima.— 
Mem  P.  MaMhawi,  Edmund  Buck,  Davkl 
Bowbr. 
HAMPSHIRE,  NORTH. 
Altow  DnrmtCT.— Mesas  H.  Holdhig,  Edward 
Knigfai,   H.  J.   Muloook,  W.  Ganatt,  J. 


Basimobtokb.— Mr  George  Harriott 
HAMPSHIRE,  SOUTH. 

Boixav  AMD  Sooth  HAina.— Mesvs  Edward 
Twynam,  Josh.  BkudeU,  Caleb  Oater,  W.  C. 

Spooner.     

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

HsmiroaoaHi&B. — ^Mr  Henry  H%gini. 

LaoBU&T  DiaraicT. — ^Rev.  Edward  Hlg^ni, 
Messn  ReiynoklB  Petton.  Thomas  Franot. 

Ross  District.— Mr  H.  Chilllngworth. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

HuwnitODoiraBimB.—  Rev.     JaoMS     Linton, 
Messrs  J<riin  Mann,  Hammond,  Ibbot  Mason, 
Robert  T.  Mowley,  Geo.  Brighty,  Peter  Pur- 
vis, John  Warsop. 
KENT.  EAST. 

East  Kbvt.— 8ir  B.  W.  Bridges,  Bart, 
Messrs  D.  H.  Carttar,  Edward  Hughes,  John 
Abbot,  Edward  C  Hughes,  Rev.  Bradley 
Dyne,  Mnsgrare  Hilton,  Charles  Neame. 


KENT,  WEST. 
Cbambrook.— Rev.  W.  M.  8.  Marriott,  Messrs 

J.  £.  King,  R.  Tooth,  Geo.  Hinds,  J.  E. 

Wilson. 
Ghavbsbno.— W.  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  late  high 

sheriff,  Messrs  W.  F.  Dobson,  T.  Collyer, 

Pmching,  W.  E.  Russell,  R.  C.  Arnold,  J. 

Armstrong,  W.  Brown,  W.  Hubble,  T.  Mace, 
RocRBaTBB.— Messrs  W.  Manckrk,  W.  Miles. 

C.Lake. 
Maidbtonb — Messrs  T.  Abbott,  F.  B.  Bloy, 

G.  PoweU. 
Edbnbridgb.— Bfessrs  W.   Searle,    sen.,   J. 

Holmden,  Geo.  Arnold. 
SBVBifOAafi.— Messn  J.  Selby,  G.  Turner,  E. 

Crook. 
Bromucy.— Mean*  Hammond,   Moysar,  and 

Edgerton. 
DARTroRD.— Messrs  W.  Allen,  J.  Solomon, 

and  SUughter. 
ToMBRiooB.— Rev.  G.  Woodgate.  and  othen. 
Wrotham.— Messrs  Leaiy,  Thomas  Spencer, 

and  Charlton. 
LANCASHIRE.  SOUTH. 
LiVBRPooL.  -~  Messrs  Richard  C.  Nayl<w,  H. 

Clever  Chapman,  Charles  Turner,  Lawrence 

Peel,  ThonuM  BokL 
LEICESTERSHIRE,  NORTEL 
Lbicbstbrsuirb. — Messrs  Perkins.  G.  KUby. 
Walthajc.— Messrs  John  Chtrk,  F.  Yinoent 
LEICESTERSHIRE  SOUTH. 
Markbt      Harborouoh. — Blessrs     Edward 

Fisher,  jun..  Josh.  Perkins. 
HiNCKLKY. — Messrs  Matthew  Oldacres,  John 

Champton,  Charlei  D.  Breton,  Thomas  Swln- 

nerton,  John  Brown,  Richard  Warner,  John 

P.  Cooke.  James  H.  Ward. 
LINCOLNSHIRE,  NORTH. 
LiHCOLir   AHD   LufosBY.— Colood    Sibthorp, 

BLP.,  R.  A  Christopher,  Esq.,  MJ*.,  Mt  T. 

Greetham,  Mr  J.  G.  Stevenson. 
GRiMaBv.— Mr  F.  lies. 
Caistor. — Mr  Wm.  Torr. 
Alford.— Mr  W.  Loft. 
UNCOLNSHIRE,  SOUTH. 
LoNo  Sutton  and  Holbbach. — Messn  Wm. 

Skalton,  Spencer  8ketton,  George  Prest 
SLBAroRD.— Messn  Tinkgr  and  NickoUs. 
LINCOLNSHIRE,  EAST. 
East  Lincolnbuuui.— Mesvs  Fricker,  Joseph 

Rioder,  inn. 
NORFOLK,  EAST. 

North  Walsh  am. —John  Wames,  Esq. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
NoRTHAMPTowsHJRB.— MesHii  Gxay,  Rofen, 

and  J.  Scriven. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
North UMBBRLANiK—Sir  Matthew  White  Rid- 
ley, Bart,  Mean  Robert  David,  John  Ayers- 

by,  John  Robson,  Walter  Johnson,  Thomas 

Smith,  H.  Wilkin. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
North    NomKORAMaBiRa.  ~  Messn    John 

Hohnes,  John  Walker,  T.  Hopkinson. 
South    Nottinohamshirb. —Messn   George 

Storer,  W.  Chouler,  Richard  MUward.  W. 

Champion,  J.  Parfcinsoo,)un.,  H.  Gilbert 
OXFORDSHIRE. 
Danbuby.— Messn  8.  Lovell,  J.  Gardner,  J. 

Selby. 
RUTLANDSHIRR 
Rutland  Branch.— Messn  Thomas  Spenoer, 

Christopher  Smith,  Samuel  Cheetham. 
Uppingham  Branch.— Messn  Owsley,  Edward 

Wortley. 
SHROPSHIRB,  NORTH. 
Shropsuirb.- Four  delegates 
OawKSTRY  District.— S.  Bkkerton,  Esq. 
SHROPSHIRE.  SOUTH. 
Brioonorth.— E.  W.  Powell,  Esq.,  John  Sto- 


SOMERSETSHIRE,  WEST. 
Sombrsbt.— Messn  Cridland  and  Bait,  John 
Wood,  H.  O.  Andrewa,  R.  Hooke,  J.  Hooke. 
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Lawoport  ako  BmiDOBWATsm  DumicT.— 

Mr  John  King,  (Tiot  chafannan,)  and  Mr  T.a 

Morto. 
STAPFORDSHTRB,  NORTH. 
STArroBO.~MalorCli«tinmd,  McmJT.  Harts- 

boHM,  W.  TTIoclgrw,  C.  KMUnf ,  J.  NleUt- 

•OB,  J.  Alton. 
STAFF0RD6H1RB,  BOUTH. 
ErcLBaBAi.L  BaANcn.— R«v.  V.   O.  Yooge, 

ReT.  Charits  Mainwarlng. 
SUFFOLK. 
Bast  Scrpoui  — R«t.  Mr  Alcton,  Mmvs  John 

MoMly,  N.  Barthropp,  P.  Dykn,  W.  Blow. 
Ipswich  Branch.— €.  LnUngiton,  Em.  Deputy 

Lieutenant,  Menrs  T.  Haward,  W.  F.  Schrie- 

bw,  J.  GamaU,  Venn,  W.  Back,  W.  RodweU, 

J.  D.  Everett.  Morgan,  R.  C.  Peny,  Mark 

Wade,  Rev.  F.  K.  Steward. 
IIartismbrh  Branch.— Dr  CberaUer,  Mesne 

Samuel  I'eck  and  Deck. 
Stmadbrokb  DianucT.— W.  L.   B.  Frencr, 

Biq  ,  Rev.  A.  Cooper. 
WasT  Suffolk. — Mean*  Kbig,  Vrall,  Simpson, 

Woodward,  Qeoige  Oayford. 
CofiFoao  UuNORao.— Meaan  C.  Kerwy,   P. 

Poataua. 
Bunoav  Branch. — Two  delegates. 
SURREY,  EAST. 
KiNOBTON.— MeairsO.  Nightingale  and  Daniels. 
Croydon     Branch.  —  Meaara    Creaaingliam, 

(chairman,)  Rowland,  Raincock,  Robinaon, 

Walker,  and  Outteridge. 
RnoATK  Branch. — Meaars  Peter,  Cafliyn,  Jeaae 

Pjm. 
TANORrooB  HuNDRBO  BRANCH. — MeasTS  Isaac 

Stavely,  Edward  Kelaev. 
SURREY.  WEST. 
Wbrt   Surrbt  Unitbd  AsaocrATioN. — Col. 

Holme  Sunmier,  Rowland  Ooldliawk,  Eaq. 
Epsom  DisTRrcr.— Messrs  Francis  Garner  and 

King. 
DoRKiNo  District.— Meaars  Waller  and  Dewd* 

SUSsSx,  BAST, 
Sussex.— Meaars  W.  Rigden,  A.  Denman,  8. 

H.  Bigg,  Edward  Wyatt. 
East  Orinstbo. — ^Messrs  Oemge  Head,  Wm. 
Turner,  John  Rose,  John  Mills,  John  Payne. 
WARWICKSHIRE,  NORTH. 
Roaay  and    Dunchurch   Bkaitcr. — Measn 
H.  Townsend,  John  PerUna. 


[June, 


Sutton  Coldfirui.— Tba  Hon.  E.  8.  JcrTfa, 
W.  M.  Jarvia,  Bm|.,  Rtv.  W.  K.  B.  Bedford, 
MmtsR.  Powlar,  R.  Fowlv,  Jan.,  Bodi^- 
ton,  Sadler,  Osborne,  Bng^na. 

CoLBSHiLU— Messrs  Cook,l9iIbert,  H.  TliorD- 
ley,  John  York,  and  Dr  DavSaa. 
WARWICK8HIRB,  SOUTH. 

WAKWicKSBiaSv— Messrs  Edward  Graavaa,  C 
M.  Oaklecott,  Luke  Poannan,  J.  H.  "WmSktr.^ 
W.  W.  Bromllekl,  R.  Henuning,  8.  ITmbcn, 

B.  Sedgeley,  John  Moore*  H.  Brown. 
WILTSHIRE,  NORTH.  

Messrs  O.  Brown,  W.  Ferris,  J.  A.  ^VITDUuns, 
R.  Strange,  J.  WUkea,  E.  L.  Rombold,  1*. 

WaMron.  

WILTSHIRE,  SOUTH. 
Salisbury  Branch.— Meavs  Stephen  Milb, 
F.  Khig,  (Seorge  BurU,  Leonard  Maton.  B. 

Pinnegar,  —  I^EMh.    

WORC^rTERSHIRB,  WEST. 
WoRCBrrBBaHiRB   Branch.— The  Hon.  and 
Itev.  W.  C.  Talbot,  F.   Woodward,   E»q., 
Riduird  Gardner. 
YORKSHIRE.  NORTH  RIDING. 
Knarbsborouoh. — Mr  T.   Collins, 

Scotton. 

Easinowold.— Mr  Chariea  Harland. 
YORKSHIRE,  EAST  RIDING. 
East  Riding. — Mr  J<rfm  Almack. 
Malton.— E.  Cayley,  Eaq. 
Holorrnbss.— Measra  Joah.  Stlckn^  and  O. 

C.  Franda. 
PocKUNOTON. —  —  Croaa. 

YORKSHIRE,  WEST  RIDING. 

BoROVOHBRiooB  BRANCH.- Wm.  Josh.  Colt- 
man,  Eaq. 
SCOTLAND. 

SoorrtsH  Protbctiyb  Association.— Sir  J. 
Drummond,  Bart.,  Profeaaor  Aytoun,  Pro- 
feasor  Low,  Dr  Gardner,  Meavs  Gao.  Makgill, 
Jno.  Diokaon,  Jno.  Dudgeon,  J.  Murdoeb, 
J.  Shand,  BbM>Jcwood,  Oariand,  Hugh  Wat- 
aon,  Cheyne,  Steuart  of  Audilunkart. 

East  Lothian.— Sb>  Jno.  Hall,  Bart,  of  Duo- 
glaaa,  Meaara  R.  Soot  Skirving  and  Aitcfal- 
aon,  of  Aldenton. 

ABBmDBBNSBiRB. — Dr  Garden. 
IRELAND. 

County  Down.— The  Marquis  of  Downshlra. 


Jan.. 


The  noble  Chairman  rose  and  said— Gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  ne 
upon  the  present  occasion  to  trespass  bat  a  few  moments  upon  your  attention,  because 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are  gentlemen  much  more  able  to  discuss  the  question 
upon  which  we  are  met  here  to-day  than  the  indlTidual  who  now  stands  before  you 
— more  able,  I  say;  but  there  is  no  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  is  more  deeply 
impressed  than  I  am  with  the  oouTicUon  that,  if  this  country  is  to  continue  to  be  great 
and  free,  moderate  import  duties  must  be  imposed  (loud  cheers.)  Though  some  per- 
sons have  called  free  trade  a  **  great  experiment"  and  wish  us  to  wait  and  see  what 
the  result  of  that  **  experiment  '*  is  to  be,  I  tell  them  fairly  now,  that  that  experi- 
ment has  been  tried — that  it  has  failed— and  that  common  sense  always  said  it  would 
fkil  (great  cheering.)  But  daring  the  trial  of  this  **  great  experiment,"  hare  they 
calculated  the  amoant  of  hazard  which  they  are  incurring !  Are  they  aware  of  the 
mass  of  landowners  and  teoant-farmers  of  England  who  must  be  cast  away  if  this 
experiment  is  not  immediately  pnt  an  end  to  t  (loud  cheers.)  We  are  met  here  to- 
day to  receiTC  deputations  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  thought 
adrisable  to  conyene  this  meeting,  because  doubts  hare  been  expressed  in  Parliament 
whether  distress  was  unitersal  or  not.  We  are  met  to-day  to  hear  from  the  tenant- 
farmers  tmm  rarious  parts  of  the  country  Uie  prospects  of  their  localities  (hear,  hear.) 
Gentlemen,  I  fear  those  prospects  are  bad  indeed.  Bot  still  I  will  say  before  you 
that  which  I  stated  in  Parliament— that  I  haTe  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  good 
feeling  of  the  people  of  England  (cheers.)  I  beliere  that  the  tenant-farmers  will 
follow  the  adTioe  which  I  hare  yentared  to  gire  them,  and  perserere  (hear,  hear.) 
They  know  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Let  you,  all  of  you,  when  you  return  home, 
tell  your  neighbours  to  perseyere;  and  depend  upon  it^  Justice  will,  sooner  or  later>, 
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be  done  to  yon  (lond  cheen.)  I  will  not  now  detain  yon  longer  than  to  say  I  hope 
that  the  ezprettione  which  may  be  made  nse  of  here  to-day  wiU  be  to  show  that,  ill 
used  as  we  are,  we  are  still  loyal  to  our  Sorereigu,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  consti- 
tution of  our  oountnf  (tremendous  cheering.) 

Mr  T.  W.  BOOKER^  Ez-Uigh-Sheriir  of  Glamorganshire,  of  Velindra  House,  near 
Cardiff,  was  then  called  upon  by  the  noble  chairman,  and  amidst  great  applause 

*  stepped  forward  to  propose  the  first  resolution—''  That  the  difficulty  and  intolerable 
distress  penradiog  the  agricultural  and  other  great  interests  of  the  country,  and 
the  state  of  depriTation  and  suffering  to  which  large  masses  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion are  reduced,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  fhiught  with  consequences  the 
most  disastrous  to  the  public  welfare,  and  if  not  speedily  remedied  must  prove  fatal 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  will  endanger  the  public  peace,  and  may  even 
place  in  peril  the  safety  of  the  state."  —  Mr  Booker  spoke  as  follows :  My  lord 
duke,  my  lords,  and  gentlemen,— It  is,  I  do  most  unfeignedly  assure  yoo,  with  the 
deepest  diffidence,  if  not  with  the  deepest  reluctance,  that  I  stand  before  you  thus 
early  in  the  proceedings  of  this  most  eventful  day  ;  for,  gentlemen,  I  came  here  under 
the  sincere  hope  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  listen  to  others  instead  of  myself  occupy- 
ing your  time.  But  there  are  times,  and  this  is  an  occasion,  when  I  feel  that  it  would 
ill  become  any  man  to  shrink  firom  the  dischaige  of  a  public  duty  which  those  with 
whom  he  has  an  identity  of  feeling  and  a  community  of  interest  will  and  wish  should 

'  devolve  upon  him.  Humble,  therefore,  though  my  name  may  be,  yet  I  will,  without 
further  apology,  proceed  at  once  to  the  objects  which  have  called  us  together.  (Cheers.) 
At  this  time  of  day,  and  on  this  occasion,  I  need  not,  I  think,  enter  upon  any  lengthened 
argument,  nor  need  I  adduce  any  elaborate  statements  of  statistical  fkcts,  to  prove 
that  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  her  dependencies  is,  to  say  tho 
least,  most  unsatisfkctory.  (Hear,  hear.)  Your  own  experience  will  tell  you  that. 
Therefore  to  save  your  time,  and  vrith  a  knowledge  of  those  who  will  have  to  follow 
me,  I  will  assume  three  propositions.  First  of  all,  I  will  assume  that  the  agricultural 
interest  is  immeasurably  the  most  important  interest  of  the  state.  (Hear.) 
Secondly,  I  will  assume  that  that  interest  is  in  a  state  of  alarming  and  greatly 
increasing  depression.  (Hear,  hear.)  And,  thirdly,  I  will  assuipe  that  that  depres- 
sion is  occasioned  and  aggravated  by  the  adoption  and  continuance  in  that  altered 
policy  of  the  country  wUch  now  prevails.  (Cheers.)  I  presume  that  my  two  first 
propositions  will  be  conceded  to  me  everywhere ;  and  as  to  the  third,  here  at  least  I 
presume  we  are  unanimous,  that  the  difficulties,  the  dangers,  the  distresses,  and  the 
disasters  that  now  accompany  ns  are  attributable  to  that  vile,  suicidal  policy  fklsely 
called  f^e  trade.  (Cheers.)  Having  gone  thus  fkr,  and  having  arrived  at  this  point, 
it  will  not  be  of  much  advantage  to  you  that  I  should  dwell  long  upon  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  distress  which  now  accompanies  you,  and  now  environs  you.  That  I 
will  leave  to  others  of  those  intelligent  practical  men  who,  in  such  multitudinous 
numbers,  have  left  their  homes  and  have  come  here  to  tell,  in  this  central  heart  of 
England,  their  feelings  upon  the  distresses  and  dangers  that  have  overtaken  them. 
But  I  will  Just  glance  at  what  is  the  prevailing  symptom  of  the  distress  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  And,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  prevailing  symptom  is  cheapness — 
cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life-HDheapness  of  the  bountiful 
gifts  of  Providence,  the  productions  of  the  earth— cheapness  of  the  works  of  man, 
the  produce  of  his  skill  and  labour.  And  how  is  it  that  this  cheapness,  which  augurs 
plenty  and  abundance,  should  not  be  accompanied  with  its  usual,  nay,  its  invariable 
concomitants— ease,  enjoyment,  safety,  and  repose  t  (Cheers.)  There  must  be  some- 
thing fundamentally  wrong  in  a  state  which  produces  such  startling  results.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  one  whose  opinion,  and  whose  memory  too,  ought  to  be  an  object  of 
veneration  vrith  every  Free-trader,  as  unquestionably  they  are  of  respect,  firom  the 
sterluig,  amiable,  pains-taking  qualities  of  the  man — I  allnde  to  the  late  Mr  Huskisson 
— it  was  his  opinion,  and  he  delivered  it'  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1815 — it  was  his  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  more  delusive 
than  the  proposition  that  cheapness  in  the  price  of  provisions  is  always  a  benefit.  On 
the  contrary,  cheapness,  vrithout  a  demand  for  labour,  is  a  symptom  of  distress. 
(Cheers.)  Tho  French,  he  adds,  in  his  day,  had  cheapness  without  capital,  and  that 
was  a  proof  in  them  of  progressive  decay.  But  this  iill-pervading  state  of  cheapness 
is  so  ably  glanced  at  and  set  forth  in  a  document  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  me  since  my  arrival  in  town,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting 
some  passages  from  it.  It  is  the  Address  of  the  Metropolitan  Trades'  Delegates  to 
their  fellow-countrymen,  on  the  interests  and  the  present  position  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  empire  ;  and  if  there  can  be  words  of  solemn  warning  and  import,  they 
are  contained  in  this  most  extraordinary  document.    It  commences  :— 
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^  Fellow-CoTintryineii, — There  is  not  reoofded  an  era  in  ^e  history  of  onr  eoantrj, 
nor,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  all  nations,  when  the  great  snhject  of  the  natural  and 
social  rights  of  those  who  live  hy  means  of  their  labour  was  required  to  be  so  thought- 
fally  considered,  so  clearly  explained,  and  so  zealously  and  fkithftilly  supported,  as 
the  present  era." 

It  afterwards  goes  on  to  treat  the  question  of  cheapness  thus : — 

^  We  hare  it  announced  to  us  that  it  is  under  the  operation  of  unregnlatedy  stinn- 
lated,  and  universal  competition,  we  are  henceforth  to  lire. 

'*  Cheapness  is  proclaimed  to  be  the  one  great  and  desirable  attainment.  Bat  tiie 
cheapness  that  is  attained  under  this  system  is  not  the  result  of  fair  and  distribotory 
abundance — being  mainly  acquired  by  diminishing  the  enjoyments,  or  the  eonsamp- 
tion,  of  those  by  whose  labour  productions  are  derived,  and  by  that  economy  of  laboar 
by  which,  in  so  many  instances,  the  labourer  is  oast  off  altogether  from  employmost, 
because  a  cheaper,  that  is,  a  less  consuming  ins^nment  than  his  body,  is  inTootad 
and  Implied.  The  labour  of  the  working  man  thus  becomes  a  superflnons  commodtty 
in  the  market,  so  that  he  must  either  be  an  outcast  altogether  from  society,  or  else 
find  some  way  of  doing  more  work  for  less  of  materiaU  of  consumption ;  and  eren  tbco, 
if  he  should  succeed  in  this  course  of  realising  cheapness,  he  becomes  instrumental  ia 
bringing  many  others  of  his  fellow- labourers  down  to  the  same  degraded  lerd  to 
whidi  he  is  reduced.    (Loud  cheers.) 

^  Bad  and  appalling,  however,  as  is  the  existing  eondition  of  so  many  whoM  only 
means  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  families  is  the  ezeretse  of  their  daily 
labour,  yet  we  maintain  that  the  prospect  before  us  is  still  more  daric  and  gloomy. 
We  declare  to  you  our  conviction  that  a  fkr  greater  degree  of  suffering  and  of 
destitution  impends  over  the  labouring  class  and  their  fiimilies,  both  of  this  and  of 
an  other  nations,  unless  the  falseness  of  the  free  or  competitive  system  be  tiiorDni^ily 
penetrated,  clearly  exposed,  and  a  course  of  general  commerce,  very  different  from 
that  emanating  from  the  free  system,  be  entered  upon."  (Ghreat  cheers.^  In  this 
manner  do  these  practical  men,  who  are  practically  groaning  under  the  evils  ef  ftis 
altered  system,  dispose  of  the  question  of  cheapness.  The  men  vrhose  sfgaatures  art 
appended  to  that  document,  have  done  me  the  honoor  also  of  communicating  with 
me  since  I  have  been  in  town,  and  of  stating  to  me  what  their  intentiona  and  objecta 
are.  They  write  me  on  the  4th  of  May  inst.  that  **  The  delegates  have  a  desire  to 
collect  all  the  statistics  in  their  power  shovring  the  decline  in  the  employment  of  the 
people,  and  also  showing  the  gradual  falling-off  of  wages  since  the  introdnetMn  of 
free-trade  measures  to  their  respective  trades ;  and  also  the  condition  of  those  trades 
which  have  not  been  directly  interfered  with  by  foreign  imports,  but  which  the  dele- 
gates have  reason  to  believe  are  indirectly  affected  by  the  displaced  hands,  from  other 
industrial  branches,  continually  forcing  ^emselves  ^to  the  above-mentioned  trades 
— this  is  the  reason  they  have  appealed  to  i^  who  are  friends  to  native  industry  fiir 
assistance.*'  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  said  that  free  trade  has  not  yet  had  fiur  play. 
Most  fortunately  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  eourtesy  of  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment^  a  personal  friend  of  my  own,  the  invaluable  member  for  Falmouth,  Mr  GvryUy 
for  the  returns  of  trade  and  navigation  up  to  the  close  of  last  month*  which  only 
appeared  and  were  placed  in  my  hands  last  night.  I  have  gone  through  theau 
documents  with  all  the  business  habits  that  I  am  capable  of ;  and  I  come  to  this  con- 
clusion and  result,  the  truth  of  which  I  defy  any  Free-trader  to  controvert.  (Qieers.) 
The  flourishing  state  of  the  cotton  trade  is  boasted  of.  Why,  these  documents  prove 
to  you  that  the  export  of  cotton  goods  has  increased  10  per  cent,  but  the  consumptioii 
of  cotton  altogether  has  decreased  20  per  cent  (Loud  cheers.)  And  vHiat  doeathisediewt 
That  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  of  30  per  cent.  What !  free  trad« 
not  had  fair  play  !  Why,  our  colonies  have  had  free  trade  for  the  last  twenty  yean. 
For  the  last  ten  years  they  hkve  had  the  blearing  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade,  and  let 
me  appeal  to  any  colonist,  what  is  the  universal  language  which  defies  even  c<mtradic- 
tion — We  are  ruined  1.  (loud  cheers.)  Our  own  British  possessions  get  their  snppliea 
cheaper  from  the  United  States  than  they  can  from  Great  Britain  or  our  North 
American  colonies.  They  expend  the  property  of  their  own  colonies,  and  of  ours  too> 
which  they  get  there,  in  fbetering  the  trade  of  our  rivab  to  the  destrnotion  and 
exclusion  of  their  own.  Free  trade  not  had  hit  play  t  Why,  what  have  been  its 
effects  in  Ireland  I  (hear,  hear.)  In  the  year  1844  or  1845,  there  were  of  acres 
cultivated  in  wheat  in  Ireland,  1,059,620  ;  but  in  1847,  the  blessed  year  that  fol- 
lowed the  consummation  of  free  trade,  the  number  was  reduced  to  743,871,  and  ia 
1848  it  vras  still  ftarther  reduced  to  565,746,  thus  shovring  a  decrease  in  three  yean 
of  the  palmy  days  of  free  trade  of  no  less  than  500,000  acres  of  wheat,  equal  to  the 
production  of  2^100,000  quarters,  and  in  value,  at  iiiiat  ought  to  be  the  price  of 
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wheat,  vpwardfl  of  six  miUioM  steTling.  (Shouie  of  ^  httr,  hear.")  This  showi  with 
a  Tengeance  that  capital  ia  flowing  firom  the  banka  of  the  Shannon  to  the  shores  of 
the  Yistnla  (hear,  hear.)  Free  trade  not  had  fkir  plaj  !  What  will  you,  farmers, 
yonr  wiToe  and  daughters,  say  to  this  !  In  the  year  1833,  the  export  of  salt  batter 
from  Ireland  was  25,000  tons,  in  Talne  L.3,000/)00  sterling,  and  it  would  take  260,000 
cows  to  produoe  that  quantity  of  batter.  Now,  let  the  Free-traders  tell  us  what  has 
been  the  export  of  salt  hotter  from  Ireland  during  the  last  year  (hear,  hear.) 
Ireland  has  broken  np  her  old  pastures,  and  has  sown  wheat  upon  them ;  and  yet 
with  all  that  foreed  and  ruinous  cultiration,  the  foreigner  beats  her  out-and-out. 
But  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  to  go  through  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
tress whieh  afflicts  yen.  I  will  no  longer  dilate  upon  it.  I  will  leaTO  its  effects 
npen  England  to  those  admirable  men  whose  public  spirit  and  whose  private  wrongs 
ha^e  brought  them  here.  And  I  will  at  once  ask,  what  is  to  be  the  remedy  !  You 
will  answer  me  with  one  acclaim,  There  can  be  but  one,  and  that  is  a  return  to  the 
policy  of  protection  to  natire  industry  (eheers.)  And  how  is  this  remedy  to  be 
attained  !  Why,  by  a  cordial  union  of  all  classes  whose  labour  has  been  inyaded, 
mad  the  produce  of  whose  skiU,  enterprise,  and  industry  has  been  excluded  by  that 
Tile  policy  which  has  supplanted  us  in  our  own  markets.  I  presume,  and  I  say  it 
with  all  respect  and  deep  humility,  that  you  can  have  no  remaining  hope  from  the 
present  parliament  (eheers),  nor  from  the  present  adfisers  of  the  Crown  (tremendous 
cheefing.)  But  we  hare  a  oenstitatioBal  soTereign,  who  well  knows  that  her  own  peace 
mad  happiness  depend  upon  the  welfkre  and  prosperity  of  her  people.  She  well  loiows 
that  upon  that  peace  and  prosperity,  not  only  her  own  happiness,  but  the  security  of 
her  throne  (cheers,)  and  the  stability  of  the  monarchy  that  she  administers,  all  alike 
*  depend  (cheers.)  Let  vs  carry  to  tiie  foot  of  the  throne  the  wishes  of  her  faithj^if 
people.  Let  us  tell  her  of  the  distress  and  difficulties  that  are  oyertaking  the  indos- 
trioos  cnltirators  of  the  soil  of  the  empire  which  she  benignly  goTems.  (Loud  cries 
of  ''hear.")  Let  us  tell  her  of  the  dangers  and  disasters  that  environ  the  hard- 
working, industrious  oecnpiers  of  the  territorial  domains  of  the  ancient  nobility  and 
gentry  of  her  land  (hear,  hear.)  Let  us  tell  her,  as  the  noble  duke  said,  that, 
although  oppressed,  we  are  still  fluthfbl — still  uncompromising — still  unswerving — 
still  nnseduoeable — still  loyal  and  true  to  her ;  and  I  will  stake  my  life  on  it,  that 
she  will  be  compassionate  and  true  to  us  (hear,  hear.)  The  humble  individual  who 
now  addresses  you  is  no  proud  aristocrat — ^he  is  no  lordly  possessor  of  wide-spread 
territorial  domains  ;  but  he  has  obtained  his  fortune  by  the  active  pursuits  of  com- 
mercial industry  (hear,  hear.)  He  affords  daily  employment  to  hundreds,  and  thou- 
aanda  are  dependent  for  ^ir  daily  bread  on  his  care  and  success  (hear,  hear.)  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  I  speak  with  a  due  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  my  words  and 
mctiofiB  ;  and  I  desire — and,  vrith  God's  blessing,  I  shall  use  every  energy  and  talent 
that  my  Maker  has  endowed  me  vrith  (loud  cheers) — I  desire,  and  with  God's  help, 
I  shmll  endeavour  to  transmit  to  my  children's  children  unimpaired  those  laws  and 
liberties,  those  customs  and  institutions,  which  have  afforded  me  protection  during 
my  ovm  career  of  successful  toil  (cheers.)  You  vrill  take  one  word  of  counsel  from 
me.  You,  the  owners  and  industrious  occupiers  of  the  soil,  will,  I  hope,  from  this 
raat  assembly  hurl  back  with  proud  defiance  that  gross  threat,  that,  if  success  should 
mttend  your  exertions  for  a  restoration  of  protection,  the  foundations  of  property 
would  be  shaken  to  their  centre  (hear,  hear.)  Such  is  the  language  used  by  Free- 
tmders  in  fbstian,  in  words  as  well  as  in  merchandise  (hear,  hear.)  Ay,  forsooth, 
by  the  apostle  of  peace,  who  would  have  the  manly  quarrels  of  nations,  as  well  as  of 
individuals,  settled  by  palaver  and  humbug,  instead  of  musketry  and  gunpowder 
(great  sheering.)  Hurl  back,  I  say,  that  defiance,  and  let  your  answer  reach  the 
ears  of  all  who  dare  to  obstruct  Uie  exercise  of  free  discussion,  and  the  results  of 
free  discussion  in  this  hitherto  free  and  prosperous  land  (hear.)  But,  in  the  struggle 
thmt  must  of  necessity  ensue  before  we  can  obtain  the  gradons  accession  of  our 
belored  Sovereign  to  the  prayers  of  her  people,  it  may  and  will  happen  that  our 
friends  who,  amidst  treachery  and  desertion  unparalleled  (hear,1iear,)  had  stood  firm 
and  flaithAil  to  ^eir  prineiples  and  professions,  may  be  inconvenienced,  and  that  their 
seats  in  the  legislature  may  be  jeopardised  by  the  miscellaneous  onslaught  of  our 
ministerial  and  Jacobinical  opponents  (hear,  hear.)  But  this  must  not,  this  shall  not, 
be  ;  for  these  men  must  be  protested  at  the  hustings  (hear,  hear.)  When  I  look  at 
thia  vmst,  this  magnificent  assemblage — when  I  consider  whom  and  what  it  repre- 
aenis — I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  there  are,  m  the  ranks  of  the  protectionists 
of  Englaad,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  a  thousand  men  who  will  put  down  their 
hnndved  pounds  a-pieee  to  form  a  fVmd  aipanst  all  sggressors  (hear,  hear.)  For 
myself,  I  shall  at  once  avow  that  I  vrill  be  one,  either  ofa  thousand  to  put  down  my 
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hundred  pounds  (hear,  hear,)  or,  if  need  be,  I  will  be  one  of  a  hundred  to  pit  down 
my  thousand  pounds  (loud  cheers,)  for  this  national,  this  neeeesarj  objciet.  And 
then,  having  done  our  duty,  and  having  among  onr  hereditary  legislators  a  Richaioiiil 
(cheers,)  a  Stanhope  (hear,)  a  Stanley  (cheers,)  an  Eglinton,  a  Talbot,  a  Downshire,  s 
Malmesbury,  a  Beaufort,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  will  forgire^  me  if  I  now  fmSL  to 
name  them ;  and  a  Disraeli  (great  cheering  followed  the  mention  of  Mr  Disrmeli% 
name,)  a  Granby  (hear,  hear,)  a  Manners  (hear,  hear,)  a  Beresford,  a  Stnari,  a  Newxte- 
gate,  and  many  more  such  whom  we  will  send  to  aid  them  in  the  House  of  Commonat 
let  us  commit  our  cause,  the  cause  of  peace  and  plenty,  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice 
(cheers,)  the  sacred  cause  of  protection  to  natiye  industry  and  capital  (hear,  hear) — 
let  us  commend  that  cause  to  our  Soyereign,  to  our  country,  and  to  our  CSod  (load 
cheers.)  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  must  apologise  for  the  nndue  length  at  whieli 
I  hare  addressed  you.  I  thank  you  most  cordisiUy  for  the  kindness  ai^  the  entha- 
eiasm  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and  I  now  beg  to  propose  the  resolnkiom 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  intrusted. 

The  honourable  gentleman  sat  down  amidst  the  most  deafening  cheers. 

Mr  W.  CHOULER,  South  Muskham,  Newark,  Notts,  in  rising  to  second  the 
resolution,  said  he  should  not  waste  their  time  by  offering  any  apologies  for  his  unfit- 
ness to  address  them  upon  that  occasion.  He  had  come  forward  to  state  fiscts,  and 
he  should  at  once  proceed  to  discharge  that  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He 
should  first  of  all  advert  to  the  state  of  the  labourers  in  his  own  immediate  neigh- 
bouihood.  He  could  state  that  the  wages  of  those  labourers  had  of  late  beien 
reduced  nominally  from  128.  to  10s.,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  county  to  9s.  a-week  ; 
while  the  real  reduction  was  much  greater,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  their  employers,  they  had  been  deprived  of  that  piece-work  by  which 
they  had  formerly  earned  a  farther  sum  of  Is.  or  2s.  a*week.  Since  he  had  come  to 
London  he  had  received  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  a  part  of 
Leicestershire  which  ac^oined  South  Nottinghamshire,  and  fh>m  that  statement  he 
-found  that  during  the  winter  there  had  been  many  unemployed  labourers  in  that 
district ;  and  that  latterly,  even  at  the  approach  of  the  spring-time,  eight  of  those 
labourers  had  been  going  about  begging.  They  had  not  asked,  however,  for  alms,  but 
for  employment,  by  which  they  could  have  obtained  an  honest  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  he  appealed  to  every  one  whom  he 
was  addressing,  whether  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  could  be  placed  in  a  more  heartrending 
situation  than  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  afford  employment  to  an  honest  and 
industrious,  but  necessitous  labourer  I  But,  feeling  dissatisfied  with  things  at  home, 
he  had  taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain  how  tiie  labourers  are  situated  in  other  dis- 
tricts with  which  he  had  no  immediate  connexion.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  had 
thought  that  the  place  in  which  he  might  expect  to  find  perfection  was  the  estate  fd 
SfVt  Robert  Peel  (Loud  cries  of  <<hear,  hear,"  jeers,  and  laughter.)  He  had  read 
the  document  issued  some  time  since  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  his  tenantry,  and  through 
his  tenantry  to  the  country  at  laige  ;  and  from  the  wording  of  that  document  he  had 
■been  led  to  suppose  that  in  the  parish  of  Kingsbury,  the  property  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  labourers  were  fully  employed,  well  housed,  and  well  fed.  But  he  wonld  tell 
them  what  he  had  seen  there  only  a  few  days  ago.  The  parish  of  Kingsbury  was  an 
extensive  one,  and  the  hxms  there  were  large,  for  that  part  of  the  country,  as  they 
varied  from  300  to  400  acres.  But  instead  of  the  labourers  in  Kingsbury  being 
lodged  in  comfortable  cottages,  he  found  scarcely  any  labourers'  cottages  upon 
the  estate.  There  were  no  small  holdings,  no  cottage  allotments  in  the  parish; 
and  he  had  been  told  that  the  labourers  employed  in  it  resided  at  a  distance  of  two 
•or  three  miles  from  the  place.  The  fact  was,  that  for  some  years  a  system  had  been 
carried  on  in  that  parish  for  reducing  the  number  of  its  agricultural  labourers, 
(hear,  hear,)  and  removing  the  poor  off  the  property.  He  confessed  he  only  won- 
dered that  the  "  Timet  Commissioner  "  had  not  been  down  there  (hear,  and  laughter,) 
•to  tell  the  tenantry  how  much  of  the  physical  force  of  the  labourer  was  lost  by 
living  so  far  from  his  work.  But  he  had  found  worse  than  that.  He  had  found 
that  English  labourers  were  being  gradually  displaced  by  low-priced  Irish  labourers. 
He  had  found  that  the  tenants  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  employing  during  the 
winter,  as  well  as  during  the  summer,  six  or  eight  Irish  labourers  each,  to  whom  they 
paid  little  or  no  money  wages.  (Cries  of  "shame.'')  Now  he  should  not  have  thought 
much  about  that  if  he  had  found  that  the  Irish  labourers  were  prospering,  as  they 
are  British  subjects;  but  he  had  seen  them  in  a  very  wretched  condition,  to  which 
the  English  labourers  also  were  being  rapidly  reduced.  The  Irish  there  have  no 
house  to  live  in,  no  bed  to  lie  on,  or  fire  to  go  to,  but  lay  on  straw  in  an  outhouse; 
Iherefore  this  system  has  this  tendency, — to  depress  the  English  labourer  to  tho 
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Irish  or  Coniineiiial  leyel,  withoai  eleyating  the  other.  He  woald  pMs^  howerer, 
fbom  the  parish  of  Kingsbury  to  a  district  represented  by  another  lion  of  the  day. 
(A  laogh.)  They  wonld  recollect  that  Mr  C.  Villiers,  the  member  for  WoWerhamp- 
ton^had  stated  at  the  oommeneement  of  the  session  that  there  had  been  L.9 1,000,000 
^year  sared  to  the  country  by  Uie  fall  in  prices  which  had  followed  the  adoption  of 
the  free-trade  policy.  Now  it  had.occnrred  to  him  that  the  constituents  of  Mr  Villiers 
must  have  obtained  a  pretty  good  share  of  that  sum.  But  he  had  found  that  in 
Wolrerfaampton  the  poor-rates  had  been  gradually  increasing  during  the  last  eight 
or  ten  yetfs.  It  appeared  that,  during  the  twelve  months  ending  in  March  1842,  the 
poor-rates  in  the  union  of  Wolverhampton  had  not  amounted  to  half  the  sum  which 
they  had  reached  during  the  twelve  months  ending  in  March  1850.  It  fhrther 
appeared  that  in  the  year  ending  March  25, 1849,  they  had  amounted  to  only 
L.1 0,007,  while  in  the  year  eading  March  25, 1850,  they  had  amounted  to  L.1 1,625. 
He  had  mentioned  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  people  of  Wolver- 
hampton had  derived  no  advantage  f^om  the  supposed  saving  of  L.91, 000,000  a-year 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  a  free-trade  policy.  But  he  said,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diotion,  that  no  such  saving  had  been  made.  He  admitted  that  that  sum  had  been 
lost  to  one  class  in  this  country  (hear,  hear,)  but  he  denied  that  it  had  been  gained 
by  any  other.  (Cheers  and  laughter.>  Lord  John  Russell  said  last  Friday  night 
week,  that  if  Mr  Henley  brought  forward  a  direct  motion  in  favour  of  protection,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  show  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  in  possession  of 
as  great  comforts  as  Uiey  ever  had  been.  Now  this  was  three  monUis  after  the 
eountry  had  been  said  to  have  been  the  gainer  of  L.91, 000,000  a-year,  and  yet  all 
that  lA>rd  John  Russell  could  say  was  that  the  people  were  in  **  as  good  "  a  position 
as  ever  they  were.  He  would  admit,  if  necessary,  that  this  sum  had  been  lost  to  one 
olass,^  but  it  had  not  been  gained  by  another.  He  should  not  be  so  much  dis- 
satisfied if  the  fimners  had  lost  it,  if  only  some  other  class  had  gained  it.  But  the 
farmers  had  lost  it  and  no  one  in  this  country  had  gained  it.  (Cheers.)  Two-thirds  of 
^e  people  of  this  country  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  could  any 
policy,  he  would  adr,  be  more  suicid^  than  to  deprive  them  of  L.91, 000,000 
a-year,  without  conferring  any  benefit  on  the  remaining  one-third  of  the  popnla* 
tion !  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  agriculturists,  as 
a  body,  had  never  been  in  a  worse  position  than  that  in  which  they  were  at  pre- 
sent placed.  He  felt  convinced  that,  if  the  existing  prices  for  agricultural  produce 
were  to  continue  much  longer,  the  tenant-farmers  would  be  wholly  unable  t<> 
afford  tall  employment  to  labourers ;  great  efforts  had  been  made  last  winter  to 
employ  the  labourers;  and  when  parliament  met  we  were  told,  because  we  had 
employed  them,  that  there  was  no  distress.  But  if  the  class  of  able-bodied 
labourers  were  offlsred  no  alternative  but  to  perish  fifom  destitution  or  to  enter 
the  workhouse,  he  had  no  hesitation  .in  saying  that  this  country  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  a  state  which  he  should  be  most  sorry  to  witness.  Already  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  talked  of  combinations;  and  although  the  fantaers  might  be  able 
to  stem  the  torrent  by  affording  them  employment  until  the  termination  of  the 
harvest,  he  could  not  help  anticipating  the  most  serious  perils  after  that  period. 
The  labourers  did  not  blame  the  farmers  for  their  condition,  for  they  were  well 
aware  that  the  farmers  had  not  the  means  for  affording  them  employment ;  and 
under  those  circumstances,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  farmers  would  mount 
their  horses  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  just  demands  of  their  humbler  fellow- 
countrymen  I  (Hear,  hear.)  If  a  man  was  willing  and  able  to  work  in  this 
country,  he  had  a  right  to  have  the  means  of  living  in  comfort  in  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr  Cobden  had  said  what  he  would  do  if  a  system  of  protection  were 
re-established,  and  what  would  then  become  of  the  landlords.  But  I  will 
say  openly  and  publicly,  that  if  the  landlords  will  stick  to  us,  we  will  stick 
to  them.  (Loud  and  enthusiastic  cheers.)  But  I  will  go  further  than  that — 
I  have  not  yet  quite  finished  the  subject.  We  own  nine-tenths  of  the  horses 
of  the  kingdom,  and  we  have  the  men  to  ride  upon  them.  (Vociferous 
cheering.)  And  we  go  fhrther  still :  we  will  support  the  Crown  as  well 
as  the  landlords.  (Cheers.)  Her  Majesty  need  not  fear,  if  she  turn  her  back 
upon  the  towns,  that  she  will  not  be  supported.  Protected  ourselves,  we 
will  protect  her  against  all  assailants.  (Loud  cheers.)  Mr  Chouler  then 
proceeded  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  matters  not  what  prices  were,  pro- 
Tided  all  interests  were  placed  upon  the  same  footing.  But  if  one  interest  were 
reduced  below  another,  if  employment  were  lessened  whilst  taxation  was  kept  up,  if 
more  money  left  the  country  than  came  into  it,  the  result  must  be  beggary.  (Cries 
of  "^  Hear,"  and  ^  Now  for  the  rents.")    He  would  come  to  that  directly;  but  first 
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stop  a  bit.  (Laughter.)  He  had  not  quite  done  jet,  (cheers  ;)  bat  wovld  i 
to  them  the  case  of  a  tenant-farmer  who  had  ^»plied  to  him  for  adriee  as  to  vhat  hs 
shonld  do  nnder  his  present  circumstances.  This  gentleman  occupied  ihrmm  fiurmi, 
had  a  large  fkmily,  and  employed  a  good  deal  of  capital.  The  ages  of  his  duidna 
Taried  from  24  to  9.  He  stated  that  his  wheat  wuited  hoeing,  and  that  hm  had  m 
money  to  do  it  with ;  that  he  intended  to  hare  placed  his  &mily  on  tbe  fkrmM,  htt 
that  if  he  were  to  do  so  they  could  not  liye.  What  conld  he  do  with  them  t  Seas 
of  Uiem  were  too  old  to  be  put  to  trades,  and  then,  if  he  were  to  take  oat  his  capital, 
all  his  dead  stock  would  go  almost  for  nothing.  He  (Mr  Chonler)  knew  he  eeaU 
not  do  anything  for  him.  The  man  was  a  good  cultiTator,  in  good  cirennsniaiwirs 
and  that  was  the  case  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tenant-ikrmers.  (Hoar,  heacj 
Bant  had  been  alluded  to  by  some  one  just  now.  He  had  always  regarded  nmJL  as  a 
priyate  bargain  between  two  indiyiduaJs.  He  did  not  come  there  to  find  fiaaH  wiU 
eithc^  his  own  landlord  or  the  landlord  class  generally,  because,  as  a  ekun,  hs  ha4 
seen  them  act  as  the  yery  best  friends  of  the  people.  But  he  did  think  thnt  ia  this 
particular  moyement,  latterly,  they  had  left  it  almost  entirely  not  only  io  the  tfiali 
to  do  the  work— that  he  should  not  care  anything  about;  but  to  defray  all  tbe  azpoesa 
(Cheers  uid  laughter.)  Now,  if  the  tenant-farmer  could  not  cnltiyate  his  land  fi»> 
perly,  his  labourers  and  himself  would  get  worse  off,  and  he  would  be  in  a  wooe 
position  te  pay  his  rent,  his  tithes,  and  his  taxes;  and  if  no  tithes  and  rent  were  piiM, 
how  are  the  clergy  and  aristocracy  to  pay  their  taxes  and  serTaats !  (Cheers.)  Wbk 
regaid  to  taxes,  he  would  ask,  was  there  a  class  of  mmi  in  any  other  eonntry  whs 
produced  an  article  that  was  taxed  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  before  they  oomld  as 
ik  themsehres  t  for  that  was  the  ease  ynth  tiie  malt-tax  in  this  oountry  at  the  ] 
moment.  (Gieers.)  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  told  them  that  the  food  of  the  hil 
man  should  be  free  from  taxation  ;  but  what  was  the  fisct  t  Why,  he  held 
hand  a  list  of  no  less  than  15  articles,  all  of  which  were  eatables  or  drinkaWfa,  aad 
necessaries  to  the  poor  man,  which  had  to  pay  taxes  at  this  moment.  Thmj  wste 
butter,  cheese,  cocoa,  coflfbe,  com  and  meal,  eggs,  fruits,  hams,  rioe,  apieasy  spirftij 
sugar,  refined  ditto,  molasses,  and  tea ;  and  they  produced  a  reyenue  to  the  oonaiiy 
of  L.1 8,677,795.  And  yet  this  <<  wiseacre  "  had  said  that  the  Ibod  of  the  wotkiag 
man  sho^d  be  firee  firom  taxation.  In  addition  to  that,  there  were  the  articles  i 
tobacco  and  snuff,  which  produced  upwards  of  L.4,000,000  more.  (Hear.)  Aad 
was  not  tobacco  a  necessity  of  the  working  man !  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  that  hrsaght 
the  amount  up  to  L.1 8,000,000  sterling,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  i^olo  of  lbs 
general  taxation  of  the  country,  raised  upon  articles  of  food.  (Lau^^ter  and  theeta) 
With  regard  to  the  malt  tax,  he  thought  that  no  impost  was  more  uz^nst,  beeaaas 
there  yfas  not  a  great  quantity  of  malt  liquor  consumed  by  the  higher  rlswes,  ti^ 
greater  portion  being  consumed  by  the  working  classes  ;  and,  with  the  exoeplion  sf 
one  or  two  cyder  counties,  malt  liquor,  in  one  shape  or  other,  was  the  nniyerad 
beyerage  of  the  labourers.  But  beer  must  be  taxed,  forsooth !  That  was  not  the 
food  of  the  people  I  (Hear.)  There  is  only  one  other  point  (continued  Mr  Qwakr) 
upon  whidi  I  will  mJske  an  obseryation,  and  that  is  wiUi  reference  to  the  gress 
«  Exhibition  "  of  1 85 1 .  (Oh,  oh  1  groans  and  hissM.)  I  haye  heard  of  many  enriea 
ildngs  in  my  lifetime;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  I  haye  always  regarded  aayisiflB- 
ary,  or  as  neyer  haying  had  an  existence — ^but  it  has  actually  been  realieod  in  this 
19th  century,  and  in  this  great  city — ay,  in  this  year  of  grace  1850 — a  ^mareV 
{ma^s)  nest  has  been  discoyered.  (Roars  of  laughter.)  Yes ;  and  in  this  ''■ayer^ 
nest "  was  ^  the  Prince,"  and  what  does  ^  the  Prince  "  say  1  New  I  beg  that  it  may 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  my  Soyereign  or  the  Prinee ; 
but  I  came  here  to  speak  the  truth,  and  I  haye  spoken  it  fearlessly,  and  the  troth  1 
will  know  before  I  go  home.  The  Prince  says  that,  when  you  get  the  prodaotioBi  if 
all  countries  and  nations  before  you,  you  haye  only  to  choose  which  is  the  cheapest 
and  the  best.  Well,  if  you  are  to  do  that,  is  it  not  to  i^ow  you  that  you  hayo  the 
opportunity  of  buying  them  t  (Hear,  hear.)  A  Uttle  umbrage  has  been  taken  at 
this  exhibition  as  sayouring  somewhat  of  free-trade,  luid  the  royal  comnus^oneff 
haye  told  us  that  they  do  not  intend  that  the  articles  shall  be  sold,  but  that  thsy 
shall  be  merely  shown.  But  do  you  belieye  that  the  foreigner  will  bring  hia  pre- 
duce  across  the  Channel  or  the  Atlantic,  and  take  it  back  again  without  reoemag 
English  money  for  it !  Now,  I  want  to  know  who  does  speak  the  truth  t  (Cries  ef 
**  the  Prince.")  I  suppose  the  Prince  does.  (Shouts  of  *'  no.'*)  Well,  well,  havo  it 
as  you  like.  (Roars  of  laughter.)  I  am  come  here  as  a  delegate  from  the  pait  ef 
the  country  in  which  I  reside.  I  came  to  seek  the  truUi,  and  I  will  know  H  and 
declare  it.  I  ask,  is  the  foreign  com  that  will  be  imported  into  England  in  ths  ywtt 
1851,  to  come  in  and  be  looked  at  without  being  sold  f    (LoUd  cheers.)    WhU  wSEL 
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the  foreign^  saj  I  Why,  he  will  say  ^  I  e«re  nothing  about  jour  ^lodbi,'  gi^e  me 
your  money  "  (Cheers  and  langhter. )  That  is  what  he  will  say.  It  ib  my  doty  then 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  intended  still  to  «noonnge  the  sending  out  of  the 
eonntry  money  which  it  wonld  be  better  to  circulate  at  home.  And  I  hope  I  am  not 
exceeding  my  fonctions  as  a  delegate  in  asking  tiiat  question.  Now  you  hare  heard 
my  opinions  upon  this  subject,  and  the  condnding  remarks  I  diall  make  are  these  : 
that  without  an  alteration  this  country  will  be  eo  shaken— after  harrest,  mind  yoU| 
as  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  work  until  tiien,  not  before — that  I  am  perfMly  con- 
fident it  will  be  totally  impossible  to  preserre  the  public  peace.  (Loud  cheers.) 
I  am  not  surprised  at  untruths  coming  from  the  royal  commission,  considering  whom 
that  commission  is  composed  of,  when  I  find  Peel  and  Cobden  amongst  them,  (Qroana 
and  hisses.)  There  is  one  name  amongst  them,  howerer,  whidi  I  am  always  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  with  respect  and  honour,  sod  that  is  the  name  of  Lord  Stanley. 
(Caieers.)  How  fu  he  will  come  out  firom  among  theae  royal  eoaunissioners  wi&out 
harm  (braTO,  loud  cheers,  and  laughter,)  from  such  a  den  of— yon  must  supply  tha 
rest — I  do  not  know,  but  I  hare  e<mfidence  in  the  man.  (Loud  dieers,  and  great 
laughter.) 

Tlie  reeohrtien  was  put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr  EDWARD  BALL,  Burwell,  Cambridgeshire,  then  mored  the  next  seeeln* 
tion : — ^  That  the  indifl^rence  with  which  the  just  complainis  of  the  pee^  hare  been 
receiTed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  its  disindiaation  to  adopt  any  measuyes  for 
remoTing  or  allcTiating  the  existing  distress;  and  the  want  of  sympathy  it  basaxhibited 
fot  the  suiieringB  of  i£e  people,  haye  predueed  a  widelT-difihsed  feelmg  of  dissi^int* 
ment,  discontent,  and  distrust,  wUdi  is  Ikst  undermining  their  rdiaace  on  tlm  justica 
and  wisdom  of  Parliament,  the  best  security  for  loyalty  to  the  Throas,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  inTateaUe  institutions  of  the  ooontry."  The  attendance  of 
the  noble  duke  this  day,  obeerred  Mr  BaU,  imposes  a  fresh  dibi  of  gratitude  upon  ni^ 
and  realises  the  hope  we  entertain,  that  whenerer  there  is  a  gnmd  field  day  he  will  be 
fbnnd  in  his  right  position— at  the  head  of  the  troops.  As  our  great  commander,  it  is 
nugatory  upon  us  that  we  should  obserre  his  orders,  and  one  ot  those  orders  is,  that 
we  should  express  ourselyes  temperately  and  with  moderation.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
I  am  sure  that,  from  his  experience  of  the  ftdd  of  conflict,  he  knows  that  sometimea 
the  ardour  and  seal  of  the  British  troops  carry  them  somewhat  beyond  the  exact  Una 
mariced  out  by  their  leader  and  chief.  (Cheeie.)  And  if  we  should  be  found  upon 
this  occasion  to  adTance  a  little  beyond  that  strict  line  of  propriety  which  he  has 
chalked  out  Ibr  us,  his  kindness  will  excuse  it  when  he  knows  tiiat  it  is  out  of  the 
fblness  of  our  hearts,  and  the  deep  distress  in  which  we  are  plunged,  that  we  are 
assemUed  to-day  to  make  our  representations  and  compUiints.  (C^sers.)  Coming, 
then,  to  the  resolution  which  I  hare  to  prc^oee,  I  ask  is  the  allegation  contained  in  it 
true !  For  if  the  tiling  stated  in  it  be  not  true,  it  is  useless  for  us  to  me  it  as  an  argu- 
ment in  justification  of  our  assembling  here  to-day.  Is  it  true  t  (Cries  of  ^  Yes  ;  it 
is  tone.'')  Is  it  true  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  shown  great  disregard  to  our 
petitions  t  (Cheers.)  Is  it  true  that  it  has  mahed  on  heedless  of  the  entreaties  of 
the  vdiole  body  of  af^iculturists,  and  passed  a  measure  which  it  was  eleoted  for  the 
rery  end  and  purpose  of  prerenting  t  This  (proceeded  Mr  Ball)  constitnted  the 
bitterness  of  their  grief,  that  when  Lord  John  Russell's  oommeroial  measures  of  1841 
were  defeated,  a  new  parliament  was  called,  and  the  Toice  ef  the  nation  proclaimed 
through  that  parliament  against  free  trade — ^that  the  great  mass  of  the  eoistituenciea 
rallied  around  the  banner  of  protection— that  they  raised  such  a  number  of  men  to 
represent  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Lord  J.  Russell  was  obliged  to  tiirow 
np  tiie  reins  of  goremmentinto  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peal,  who  took  the  leadrafliiip 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  good  majority  of  100,  who  were  thought  truly  and 
honourably  to  represent  the  agricultaral  interest,  and  ready  to  protect  their  cause. 
(Cheers.)  Then  he  wanted  to  know  if  the  complaint  in  the  resolution  was  not  Just  when 
they  saw  that  yery  house,  which  was  congregated  for  the  express  purpose  of  main- 
taining protection,  unhesitatingly  strike  that  protection  down,  defeat  all  their  objecti^ 
blast  fJl  their  hopes,  and  prore  untrue  and  un&ithftil  to  the  great  constituencies  of  the 
empire.  ( Loud  cheers.)  I  say,  exclaimed  Mr  BaU,  that  we  will  ncTcr  cease  to  repre- 
sent that  it  was  not  by  fair  and  legitimate  means  that  we  were  beaten  (cheers ;)  but  that 
it  was  by  tiie  unfair,  the  foul  play,  the  treacherous  betrayal  of  tiioee  who  had  headed 
us  to  lead  us  on  to  Tictory,  but  who  conducted  the  enemy  into  the  camp,  introduced 
the  foe  into  tiie  citadel,  and  destroyed  all  our  h<^es  and  prospects.  (Loud  cheers.) 
That  being  time,  what  is  the  language  of  the  Free-trader  upon  the  occasion  1  He  sees 
a  consequence  that  he  ncTor  anticipated.  He  sees  the  result  which  we  pohited  ou^ 
and  whicfahe  disbelioTed.    He  fiadq  that  prices  axe  as  raiAOM  as  we  etated  that  they 
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wonld  be,  and  ihat  fre«  trade  is  as  great  a  hindrance  to  the  welAire  of  agrionltnre  as 
we  always  reported  that  it  would  be.    And  now  how  does  he  shelter  hiBaelf  f 
Instead  of  coming  forward,  and  honestly  saying  we  haye  fiuled — it  was  only  an  expe- 
riment, which  was  forced  upon  us,  and  having  made  an  error  we  wiU  endearoor  to 
correct  it — ^he  says  that  it  is  an  exceptional  case;  that  it  is  not  the  legitimate  conse- 
quence, but  that  there  are  some  particular  circumstances  which  make  the  principles 
of  ftte  trade  press  with  unusual  seTerity  just  now.     (Hear,  and  oh.)     Now,  look  at 
the  reasoning  of  this.    If  the  foreigner,  when  he  had  no  hope  of  such  a  market  being 
opened  to  him,  could  for  the  last  two  years  send  in  a  supply  of  nearly  twenty-two 
million  quarters  of  various  descriptions  of  com,  and  if  he  could  do  that  out  of  his 
surplus  produce,  what  will  he  do  now  that  he  has  the  market  entirely  open  to  him — 
when  he  has  got  our  capital  to  improve  his  cultivation,  and  when  he  knows  that  he  maj 
produce  and  send  an  unlimited  quantity  into  our  markets !    (Hear.)    I  want  to  know 
how  it  is  Uiat,  with  an  express  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  people  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  free  trade,  the  landlords  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
contrary  to  their  own  creed  and  in  opposition  to  their  own  judgment,  swerved  from  all 
that  they  had  promised  us,  and  threw  up  to  those  who  were  more  impassioned  and 
boisterous  than  themselves  all  that  protection  which  they  were  bound  in  honour  and  in 
interest  to  uphold  t    (Loud  cheers.)    I  feel  that  it  is  painful  to  speak  of  the  landlords 
of  this  kingdom  in  the  presence  of  so  many  of  that  aristocracy  who  shed  a  lustre  upon 
their  order,  and  whose  presence  here  shows  us  how  much  they  respond  to  our  own 
principles.    (Cheers.)    We  can  never  forget  that  those  laurels  which  adorn  the  brow 
of  the  noble  duke  who  presides  over  us  were  won  in  the  most  terrible  and  hard-fon|^t 
encounters  that  ever  brought  glory,  honour,  and  renown  to  the  British  arms,  and  that 
the  noble  duke  has,  from  the  period  that  he  turned  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  ever 
stood  true  to  the  best  interests  of  agriculture — (loud  cheers)— has  ever  stood  true  to 
the  deohirations  which  he  has  made  ;  and  under  all  chuiges,  and  in  the  midst  of  tiie 
rapourings  of  his  opponents,  has  been  steadfast,  untarnished,  and  unsullied,  and  now 
comes  before  us  with  renewed  glory  and  increased  claims  upon  our  gratitude  and 
support.    (Loud  cheers.)     We  cannot  forget  that  the  noble  lord  on  his  right — the 
Earl  Stanhope— (great  cheering)— whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  for  five-and-twenty 
years  to  follow  in  the  paths  of  philanthropy^who  has  come  to  the  evening  of  a  long  and 
a  useful  life,  in  which  he  has  shown  sympathy  to  the  poor,  and  has  had  the  best  intereets 
of  his  fellow-men  at  heart — that  he  comes  here,  too,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  power- 
ful support  to  the  great  principles  to  which  he  and  we  are  alike  devoted.  (Loud  cheers.) 
They  had  also  several  other  noble  and  honourable  gentlemen  present.    They  all  knew 
the  undaunted  courage  with  which  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  had  fought  for  their 
right.    They  knew  that  the  gentlemen  around  him  were  noble  exceptions  to  that  great 
defalcation  which  had  been  committed  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy.  (Qieers.) 
Therefore,  he  (Mr  Ball)  could  not  discharge  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  now, 
without  pointing  them  out  as  exceptions  to  the  statement  he  was  about  to  make — 
that  they  had  fallen,  not  by  Cobden's— that  they  had  fallen,  not  by  the  League's 
tricks — that  they  had  fallen,  not  by  the  treachery  of  Peel ;  but  because  their  land- 
lords— the  aristocracy — those  who  should  have  upheld  them — had  swerved  from  their 
duty  in  the  houses  of  Parliament.  (Cheers.)  We  had  the  power — we  had  the  minority 
—we  had  the  voice  of  the  country,  not  loud,  but  strong  and  firm,  and  ready  to  mani- 
fest itself  when  the  moment  for  action  came ;  but  they  were  faint-hearted,  they  failed 
in  the  hour  of  need,  and  sacrificed  us  to  the  discordant  elements  of  demagogueism 
and  f^e-tradeism«  (Uproarious  cheering.)  Moreover,  they  have  contrived  to  ti^e  the 
fhll  tale  from  the  poverty  and  the  debilitated  circumstances  of  a  struggling  tenantry, 
(Loud  cheers.)    Let  me  put  this  simple  ease  to  you.    I  take  the  ftee-trade  landlord, 
and  I  take  the  tenant-fkrmer.    They  are  in  partnership,  are  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit,  and  have  a  Joint  interest  in  the  same  property.    A  is  the  landlord,  B  the 
tenant-farmer.    A  comes  to  B  and  says,  **  We  must  make  an  experiment  upon  this 
land.    We  must  introduce  certain  fresh  modes  of  cultivation.    We  most  change  our 
plan  ;  and  if  we  do  so-and-so  you  will  farm  better,  my  rent  will  be  more  secure,  and 
we  shall  be  altogether  in  more  favourable  circumstances  than  before."  B,  the  tenant, 
says,  **  No,  it  is  too  frightful  an  experiment.    No,  it  may  involve  roe  in  ruin.    No, 
you  risk  nothing— I  risk  alL"  (Great  cheering.)  But  A  is  the  richer  man— A  has  the 
greater  power,  and  he  insists  upon  the  experiment  being  made,  in  spite  of  the  tears 
and  protestations  of  the  tenant.     In  the  legislature  A  assents  that  the  en>eriment 
shall  be  made.    Thus  he  sweeps  away  and  brings  down  to  ruin  the  tenant  who,  in  his 
wretchedness,  looks  up  to  the  landlord  for  relief ;  and  I  do  say  that,  according  to  the 
immutable  principles  of  Justice,  and  on  the  ground  of  what  is  due  from  man  to  man, 
the  Undlord,  who  is  a  i^rty  to  the  passing  of  free-trade  measures,  is  bound  to  sustain 
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and  uphold  his  tenant,  and  reimburse  his  losses.  fVehement  cheers.)  I  want  to 
know,  also,  ifl  haye  L.5000,  L.  10,000,  or  L.20,000,  placed  in  the  funds,  and  a  similar 
sum  invested  in  the  land,  both  of  them  being  sustained  and  supported  by  the  law — 
I  want  to  know  if  the  land  be  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  whether  it  is 
fair  and  just  to  take  away  the  income  out  of  which  the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
is  to  be  paid,  and  what  right  or  justice  there  is  in  demanding  the  full  payment  of 
the  national  debt !  (Loud  cheers.)  If  the  fundholder  has  looked  on  and  encouraged 
the  moTement  which  was  made  to  bring  us  to  ruin,  I  want  to  know  with  what  pro- 
priety  or  consistency  he  can  ask  to  gather  out  of  our  ruined  means  the  wealth  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  we  would  gladly  and  oheerfhlly  pay  him  !  (Cheers.)  But 
vre  are  told  that  our  landlords  cannot  now  reverse  this  policy — that  tney  have  gone 
too  far  to  recede — and  Cobden,  in  that  celebrated  speech  of  his,  which  he  made  at 
the  close  of  last  year  in  Leeds,  said  **  Only  let  the  agriculturist  come  forward  and  put 
on  one  shilling  in  the  shape  of  com  duty,  and  I  will  create  such  a  tumult  as  shall 
shake  the  kingdom  to  its  centre."  (Laughter.)  Most  deliberately  and  dispassionately 
my  answer  to  that  is — The  sooner  the  better  !  (Tremendous  cheering ;  the  whole  of 
the  vast  assemblage  rising  to  their  feet,  and  waving  their  hat  and  hands.)  I  say 
that  we  have  a  conscience,  that  we  have  a  superintending  Providence,  that  we  have 
laws  violated,  that  we  have  all  these  things  which  will  sustain  and  give  endurance  to 
us  in  any  conflict  that  may  approach  ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  may  laugh  at  all 
threatenings,  and  set  them  at  defiance.  (Loud  cheering.)  But  what  have  the  tenant- 
farmers  to  fear  at  the  approach  of  discord  t  Can  you  be  worse  off!  (No,  no.)  Can 
any  alteration  damage  you  t  (Renewed  cries  of  **  no  no.")  All  is  lost !  Persevere  in 
your  free-trade  laws,  and  there  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that,  as  a  class,  we  are  swept 
away.  (Hear.)  Persevere  in  those  laws,  our  homes  will  be  taken  from  us.  Persevere 
in  those  laws,  our  wives  will  be  without  protection.  Persevere  in  those  laws,  our 
children  will  become  paupers.  (Cheers.)  Will  you  then  tell  me,  when  laws  have  been 
enacted  that  reduce  me  to  that  position,  that  I,  a  broken-hearted  man,  passing  into 
poverty  and  my  family  degraded,  tliat  I  shall  fear  the  threats  of  a  demagogue  t  (Much 
cheering.)  My  answer  for  the  whole  body  of  the  tenantry  of  the  country  is  this — 
that  we  are  disposed  to  risk  all,  brave  all,  dare  all!  (vociferous  cheering,  again  and 
again  repeated  ;)  and  that  we  are  prepared,  come  what  will,  and  cost  what  it  may, 
at  the  hour  of  our  country's  peril,  for  our  homes,  our  wives,  and  our  families,  to  take 
those  terrible  steps  which  are  the  most  fHghtfhl  for  a  good  and  peaceable  man  to 
imagine,  but  which  necessity  and  unjust  treatment  hurry  us  on  and  bring  us 
to  the  contemplation  of.  (Vehement  plaudits.)  The  most  abominable  part  of  it 
is  this,  however.  If  it  had  been  a  calamity  brought  on  in  the  Providence  of 
-God — by  the  failure  of  the  seasons,  or  by  something  which  was  above  legislative  oon- 
trol,  we  would  have  humbly  bowed  to  it.  But  here  comes  the  scourge — we  fell 
through  the  cowardice  and  faint-heartedness  of  him  whom  we  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  of  modem  statesmen  ;  and  when  the  history  of  the  age  that  is  passing  has 
been  recorded,  it  will  tell  us  that  at  the  same  period  there  was  in  Italy  a  man  (Count 
Rossi)  who  had  been  appointed  minister  of  the  Pope  ;  tiiat  he  was  the  witness  of 
a  rising  tumult  and  a  coming  desolation  ;  and  that  on  the  very  morning  of  his  death 
he  was  told  not  to  go  to  the  Senate,  for  if  he  did  so  there  would  be  danger  attending 
him.  His  reply  was, ''  I  have  taken  office — and  when  I  did  that,  I  took  not  only  its 
honours  and  emoluments,  but  its  duties  and  its  dangers."  He  went  to  the  Senate, 
and  perished  upon  the  steps  of  the  Fomm.  But  our  statesman  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  saw 
the  approach  of  the  storm,  quailed  at  the  tempest,  bowed  down  to  the  lowering  cloud, 
dishonoured  the  country,  brought  infamy  upon  his  own  name,  and  poverty  upon  the 
people.    (Great  cheering.) 

Mr  J.  ALLIN  WILLIAMS,  of  Wiltshire,  seconded  the  resolution.  He  stood 
before  them  that  day  as  a  Wiltshire  farmer,  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom  in  his 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  throne  and  his  love  of  the  constitution  of  old  England. 
(Cheers.)  Moreover,  he  stood  before  them  deputed  by  the  farmers  of  the  county  of 
Wilis,  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  treatment  to  which  the  occupiers  of 
the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  class,  bad  been  subjected  bv  the  measures  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  and  by  the  House  of  Commons.  (Cheers.)  He  wished  he  could 
think  that  those  measures  and  their  consequences  had  been  properly  considered  and 
contemplated  by  their  framers  before  they  were  brought  forward.  Despite  the 
remonstrances  of  the  defenders  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  the  noble  duke  in  the  chair,  and  of  other  noblemen  in  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Legislature,  her  Majesty's  Ministers  persisted  in  those  measures  which  must 
ultimately  reduce  the  tenantry  of  England  to  beggary.  (Hear,  hear.)  An  individual, 
whom  he  would  not  name,  as  his  name  appeared  to  grate  upon  the  ears  of  every 
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honesi  flurmer  in  tids  eoimtry — (cheers) — but  whom  it  wm  impoflBible  to  t^ft^^A,  mm  hr 

had  laid  down  mazimfl  whieh  they  feH  obliged  to  take  up  and  eonnder — »  few  tcks 

ago  that  indiyidoal  laid  down,  as  a  rule,  that  the  British  farmer  coaM  iMi  pw 

wheat  in  this  kingdom  nnder  66s.  per  quarter.    (Hear,  hear.)    And  npoa  tkc  boA 

of  that  statement  many  of  the  men  ^at  he  saw  before  him,  hiraaelf  inehidod,  kad 

entered  into  agreements  with  their  landlords  for  the  purpose  of  oecapyi^g  ilHir 

estates  for  a  certain  period  of  years.    (Hear,  hear.)    He  himself  had  taken  »  \eam 

for  14  years.  What,  then,  must  be  the  conditioB  of  the  farmers  of  those  eatmies  whn 

they  were  obliged  to  sell  wheat  at  86s.  per  quarter  1    The  eonsequenoo  was,  ilurt  aB, 

or  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were^similarly  sitaated  with  himself,  mnst  be  rmioed. 

Upon  Uie  same  figures  was  also  based  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act ;  and  bj  thai  wtL, 

which,  as  they  too  well  knew,  was  ruled  by  a  septennial  clause,  last  year,  wfaea  ttty 

were  selling  their  wheat  at  the  price  of  two  guineas  per  quarter,  they  weve  torn- 

pelled  to  pay  after  the  rate  of  548.  lOd.  per  quarter  as  the  tithe  of  thair  piodace ; 

and  this  year,  when  they  were  selling  their  wheat  at  from  368.  to  468»  per  quarter^ 

they  had  to  pay  upon  an  ayerage  of  53s.    (Hear,  hear.)    It  was  on  that  wommsL 

that  he  came  there  to  proelaim  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  done  tlM  fiirmen 

a  great  piece  of  injustice,  and  that  they  had  in  fact  emptied  the  podceta  ef  the 

British  fiirmers  by  their  legislati<Mi.    If  there  had  been  a  neeentj  1^  tke  tale 

Free-trade  measures,  (and  he  denied  that  there  was  any  such  neoeaai^,)  he  cea- 

tended  that  eyery  portion  of  the  community  ought  to  haye  been  made  to  bear  a 

fair  share  of  the  burdens  whieh  had  been  placed  upon  the  agrienltiiriflta.     Bn 

what  was  the  fact!    He  maintained  that  tiie  industrious  clawew, the  prodnecn, 

alone  were  made  te  feel  tiie  burden,  and  that  property  and  capiul  were   ehsiy 

exempt.    (Hear,  hear.)    The  Free-traders,  when  proposing  their  ruinona  meanBts* 

appear  to  hare  made  a  grand  diseoyery,  and  assert,  that  we  haye  no  ri^bt  to  tax 

the  food  of  the  people.   But  did  it  oyer  enter  their  brains  that  on  the  wheat  pte- 

daced  by  the  British  £iirmer  he  paid  a  large  tax  in  the  shape  of  the  saperior  wages 

paid  to  the  labourers  as  compared  with  those  of  the  labourers  of  tibe  Ibreigaer, 

to  meet  the  taxes  that  are  imposed  on  them  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  t    That 

in  fact   the    proportion    of    labour   in  a   quarter   of   wheat   (wfaioh    he    weaU 

assert   to   be   two-thirds)  was  taxed  to  the    enormous  extent  of   33    per   ovl  \ 

(Hear,  hear,  hear.)     Again,  was  not  the  wheat  produced  by  Uie  British  &i9sr 

taxed  by  the  poor  rates,  the  highway  rates,  &c.1  and  the  heayy  rents  whkh  he 

paid    as  compared  with  the  foreign  farmer,  (such  rents   as  were  not  heard  sf 

in  any  other  country  in  the  worid,)  was  it  not  on  account  of  the  heayj  taxes  the 

landlords  had  to  pay  1    If  these  things  neyer  entered  the  brains  of  her  Hajcrty^ 

Ministers,  they  were  no  men  of  butinesa.    (Hear,  hear.)    If  they  did  enior  imto  their 

brains,  then  their  conduct  was  most  knayish,  most  scandalous  ;  for  thereby  they 

compelled  the  farmers  of  England  to  compete  on  most  unequal  terms  witii  the 

foreigner.    (Hear,  hear.)    The  aristocracy  of  this  country,  he  regretted  to  say,  had 

not  as  a  body  done  their  duty  in  this  matter.    (Hear,  hear.)    Had  the  ftnaers  of 

England  had  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy  of  the  country  with  tbev,  ttey  mi^ 

easily  haye  resisted  the  iniquitous  measures  of  the  Free-traders,  and  thej  woeM  act 

haye  been  in  their  present  deplorable  condition.    (Cheers.)    But  now  let  them  look 

for  a  remedy.    Let  them  from  that  day  call  forth  those  men  who  had  hitherto  bees 

blind  and  apathetic  as  regarded  their  own  best  interests,  as  weU  as  thoee  'oHybmr 

own  immediate  dependents.    Let  them  cidl  upon  the  landed  gentry  and  the  okrgy 

throughout  the  country  to  do  their  duty.    (Hear,  hear.)    He  thought  he  might  siy 

with  confidence,  if  they  responded  to  that  call,  that  the  agricultural  intereat  had 

nothing  to  fear.    If  nothing  else  would  rouse  the  aristocracy  of  the  eoontry  ta  a 

proper  attention  to  their  yital  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  tbeir  common  oeontry, 

surely  the  insolent  language  of  Mr  Cobden  at  Leeds  was  enough  to  reuse  them  fr<oai 

their  lethargy.    But  if  they  still  refused  to  do  their  doty,  he  would  call  upon  thss, 

in  the  laagnage  of  Milton,  to 

"Awake!  arise!  or  be  for  ever  Adieu." 

(Cheers.)  He  knew  that  time  was  pressing  on,  and  that  he  must  be  brief.  He 
would  therefore  conclude  by  again  protesting  against  the  treatment  they  had 
receiyed,  and  most  heartily  seconding  the  resolution  which  had  been  propoeed  t» 
them  by  Mr  Ball.  But  he  could  not  resume  his  seat  before  he  had  coi^jiued  them  t» 
send  Whig  principles  to  the  winds.  (Laaghter  aqd  cheers.)  His  belief  wM^that 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson  neyer  made  so  happy  a  hit  in  bis  definition  of  those  pilanH^ 
as  when  he  said  that  the  deyil  was  the  first  Whig.  (Great  laughter  and  chMiAJ 
The  resolution  was  then  put  and  unanimonsly  carried. 
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Profesaor  AYTOUN,  of  Edinburgh  then  came  forward,  amidst  load  cheering,  to 
propoM  the  following  reeolation : — **  That  this  meeting  attributes  the  depression  and 
distress  of  the  agricnltnral,  colonial,  shipping,  and  oUier  interests  to  the  rash  and 
impolitic  changes  in  the  laws  which  had  long  regulated  the  importation  of  foreign 
productions  ;  that  it  is  of  q>inion  that  those  laws  were  based  on  the  most  just  prin- 
ciples, and  dictated  by  the  soundest  policy  ;  that,  under  their  salutary  influence,  the 
Britiih  nation  had  attained  an  unexampled  state  of  prosperity,  and  a  proud  pre- 
eminence in  the  scale  of  nations ;  and  that  if  their  object  and  spirit  in  fostering  and 
protecting  native  industry  be  finally  abandoned,  many  of  the  most  important  interests 
of  the  state  will  be  sacrificed,  and  the  national  prosperity  and  greatness  be  ruinously 
impaired.''    The  learned  Professor  proceeded  as  follows : — Gentlemen,  I  hare  been 
desired,  perhaps,  rather  than  requested,  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  Proteetire  Asso- 
ciation, (hear,  hear,)  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  to  more  one  of  the  resolutions.    I 
most  sincerely  wish  that  the  task  had  been  confided  to  abler  hands  than  mine ;  but 
all  of  us  hare  a  distinct  duty  to  perform  ;  and  those  of  my  countrymen  who  act  with 
me  feel  that,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  it  would  be  wrong  and  fiunt-hearted  if 
Scotland,  which  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  grand  question  of  protection  to  natire 
industry,  were  to  hang  back,  and  refuse  to  come  forward  to  testify  to  you  and  to  the 
tenantiy  of  England  that  our  seal  in  this  cause  is  as  great,  our  feeling  as  decided, 
our  determination  as  strong  as  your  own.    (Cheers.)    I  cannot  of£et  to  you  the  tes- 
timony of  a  practical  agriculturist,  but,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  tiiat  I  do 
not  consider  this  is  a  meeting  entirely  of  agriculturists.    (Hear,  hear.)    Every  man- 
in  this  nation,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  has,  I  conceiye,  a  distinct  stake  in  this 
question.    Erery  man,  whaterer  be  his  occupation  or  his  calling,  is  entitled  to  come 
forward  here  and  declare  his  opinion  upon  those  measures  which  have  been  thrust  on 
the  nation  by  an  act  of  perfidy  and  treachery,  to  find  a  parallel  for  which  we  shall 
search  the  pages  of  history  in  Tain.    (Hear,  hear.)    I  do  not  exaggerate  our  case 
when  I  say  tl^t  Scotland  is,  if  possible,  more  interested  than  ElngTand  in  the  main- 
tenance or  the  restoration  of  protection  to  native  industry.    Far  later  in  point  of 
time  were  our  fields  broken  up,  our  moors  reclaimed,  our  morasses  drained  ;  and  the 
prosperity  of  Scotland,  great  as  it  has  been,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  of  older  date 
than  the  last  seventy  years.    Glasgow,  the  largest  city  of  Scotland,  the  second  city 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  rose  to  its  present  high  wealth  and  distinction  by  its  coloniid 
connexion  within  a  comparatively  recent  penod.    Our  counties  and  our  towns  are 
alike  interested  in  this  matter.    The  **  transition  state  "  of  sufiering  which  our  oppo- 
nents now  affect  to  have  foreseen  as  the  inevitable  result  of  their  measures — though 
they  took  especial  care  to  conceal  that  revelation  from  every  human  eye— is  more 
than  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  latter :  in  the  former,  it  is  evident  and 
nndenied,  and  already,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  our  remote  Highland  districts  the  work 
of  desolation  has  begun.   They  may  call  it  peace  if  they  please  ;  it  is  not  peace,  alasl 
it  is  solitude.    (Hear,  hear.)    Now,  there  are  certain  things  you  have  imported  from 
Scotland  for  which  perhaps  you  may  not  thank  us  very  much,  and  one  of  those  things 
is  a  certain  race  called  Political  Economists.    (Hear,  hear,  and  laufl^ter.)    I  do  not, 
however,  wish  to  include  among  the  number  the  father  of  political  economy,  Adam 
Smith,  now  in  his  grave  three-quarters  of  a  century,  who  vrrote  at  a  time  and  under 
circumstances  very  different  from  those  in  which  we  are  at  present  placed.    I  observe 
that  Mr  Cobden  is  going  about  the  country  vrith  the  works,  as  he  says,  of  Adam 
Smith  in  his  hands,  and  favouring  the  public  with  his  comments  on  those  works ;  but 
I  hope  those  comments  will  be  taken  by  the  public,  as  I  take  them,  at  their  true 
Talue — estimating  the  quality  of  the  text  at  a  diffisrent  ratio  fr^m  the  perverted  inter- 
pretations of  the  expounder.    There  is  another  Scottish  Political  Economist,  Mr 
M'CuQocb,  who  has  written  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  the  com  trade,  and  who 
has  been  hitherto,  during  his  long  life,  a  decided  enemy  to  all  restrictive  duties  ;  but 
who,  I  believe,  is  now  discovering  at  the  last  hour,  that  he  has  been  going  too  fast 
in  his  views,  and  that  the  total  withdrawal  of  protection  is  not  likely  to  do  aU  the  good 
which  he  had  at  one  time  anticipated  from  it.    Then,  there  is  another  gentleman,  who  is 
an  ornament  to  the  present  House  of  Commons— the  illustrious  Mr  Macgregor,  (roars 
of  laughter,)  the  gifted  and  infallible  seer,  who  won  Uie  suftages  of  a  benighted  city 
by  telling  its  electors  from  the  hustings  that  the  nation  was  to  increase  in  wealth, 
nnder  the  free-trade  system,  at  the  rate  of  precisely  L.2,000,000  a- week.    (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)    That  was  to  be  the  national  gain  ;  a  gain  in  which  we  were  all  to 
participate  the  moment  the  com  laws  were  swept  away.    Mr  Macgregor  also  told 
the  people  of  Glasgow  that  in  this  matter  he  was  the  political  tutor  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
(hear,  hear,  and  laughter ;)  that  he,  the  two  million  a-week  man,  was  the  individual 
who  laid  down  that  grand  plan  under  which  we  are  all  at  present  suffering.    If  that 
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be  trae,  all  I  shall  remark  is  tliis,  that  surely  nerer  did  any  papil  seleet  ao  afagvlar 
a  master.    Under  these  circamstaocee,  I  must  admit  that,  howeyer  we  mmj  he 
entitled  to  appear  here  as  a  deputation,  one  gift  whioh  we  hare  sent  you  finom  Seoi- 
land,  in  the  shape  of  political  economists,  is  a  gift  for  which  yon  casnot  be  Tery 
thankful.    This  is,  I  may  add,  an  age  in  which  men  have  been  more  befooled  bj 
figures  than  by  anything  else  which  we  can  mention.    (Hear.)    Half  a  century  a^Oy 
when  any  extraordinary  account  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  it  used  to  be  said  that 
it  must  be  true  becaune  it  was  to  be  found  in  print.    Now,  that  delusion  seeias  to 
haye  passed  away ;  the  charm  of  infallibility  is  broken,  and  people  do  not  at  preeent 
suppose  that  the  press  has  got  auy  particular  exemption  fh>m  error.    But  a  delasioii 
quite  as  great,  and  eren  more  baneful,  still  preraiU  with  respect  to  figures.    There 
are  men  seated  in  their  closets,  with  blue-books  before  them,  casting  up  long  columns 
of  accounts,  and  making  out  statements  which  they  call  statistics,  which  are  to  form 
the  inyariable  rules  by  which  mankind  is  to  be  goyemed,and  by  which  the  oommeroe 
of  this  country  is  to  be  regulated ;  and  it  is  by  putting  their  noxious  dogmas  into 
,  effect  that  this  country  has  of  late  been  exposed  to  so  much  suffering.    The  system  is 
older  eyen  than  the  days  of  Adam  Smith ;  for  about  a  century  ago  there  went  forth 
from  Edinburgh  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Law,  the  founder  of  the  famous  Hista- 
sippi  scheme— a  scheme  for  enriching  men  by  foreign  trade  and  for  conferring  oo 
ihem  fortunes  at  once,  while  it  did  away  with  native  induatry.    History  has  its  cycles, 
and  we  have  again  arrived  at  a  period  when  quackery  and  imposture  have  usurped 
the  place  of  sound  common-sense,  of  wise  policy,  and  I  fear  not  to  add,  of  trothfU 
and  Christian  legislation.    (Great  cheering.)     1  know  well  that  it  is  not  my  part  to 
dwell  long  upon  topics  with  which  others  are  better  acquainted,  but  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  agricultural 
industry  in  Scotland.    We  have  of  late  years  been  much  flattered  by  commendations 
of  our  system  of  farming  in  that  country.    Whenever  any  of  the  farmers  of  England 
were  supposed  not  be  be  quite  up  to  the  mark,  it  used  to  be  said  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  friends,  that  those  farmers  had  only  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  men  of  the 
same  class  in  the  Lothians.    But  in  the  beginning  of  tliis  year,  after  a  fair  trial  had 
been  given  to  the  so-called  experiment  of  free  trade,  the  farmers  of  the  Lothians  came 
forward,  and  testified  by  the  leading  members  of  their  body  that  they  were  losing  under 
the  present  system,  and  that  their  industry,  skill,  energy,  and  frugality  were  employed 
in  vain  so  long  as  that  incubus  weighed  upon  them.     (Hear,  hear.)     What  followed  I 
Why,  the  note  was  immediately  changed,  and  it  was  said  that  those  men  were  not 
farming  high  enough  !    That  discovery  was  made  by  a  gentleman  who  now  appears  to 
be  Sir  Robert  Peers  great  authority  upon  the  subject—a  certain  Mr  Caird.    (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)    Now  that  gentleman,  although  a  farmer,  does  not  happen  to  be 
able  to  say  that  he  ever  made  anything  himself  by  farming.     But  he  is  acquainted 
with  another  individual,  who  is  the  factor  on  an  estate  of  a  very  liberal  landlord,  who 
lets  him  have  land  for  a  merely  nominal  rent.    That  individual  is  at  present  in  pos- 
session of  a  fine  peat-moss,  exceedingly  well  fitted  for  growing  potatoes;  and,  as  there 
has  been  less  rot  this  year  in  his  potatoes  than  in  those  of  the  greater  portion  of  other 
furmers,  he  had  derived  from  them  a  considerable  profit.    That  is  the  farmer  whose 
example  is  now  recommended  by  Mr  Caird  as  the  grand  panacea  for  all  the  evils 
under  which  the  agricultural  class  is  suffering.    (Hear,  hear.)    So  you  see,  gentle- 
men, in  what  you  are  to  put  your  trust — peat-moss  and  potatoes  !    (Great  laughter.) 
These  are  the  twin  resources  with  which  you  are  to  meet  unlimited  importations  of 
grain!   Pity,  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  where  both  articles  are  abundant,  that  the  disco- 
very was  made  so  late  I    I  believe,  indeed  1  know,  you  have  something  of  the  same 
-sort  here.    Mr  Mechi— (hear,  hear,  and  laughter) — a  gentleman  whose  razors  are  of 
undeniable  excellence — has  been  attempting  to  show  the  farmers  of  England  how  to 
shave  dose  (a  laugh ;)  and  the  unclean  spirit  of  fVee  trade,  finding  no  other  place  of 
refuge,  has  at  last  fiown  into  the  herd  of  Mr  Huxtable's  swine.    (Immense  cheering.) 
But  I  must  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  poorer  districts— with  regard  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.    The  misery  prevailing  in  many  of  those  districts,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  west  and  in  the  islands,  did  not  proceed  solely  fh>m  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws;  for  it  was  also  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  noxious  tariffs  of  Sir  R. 
Peel,  which  admitted  provisions  duty-free  into  this  country.     It  appears— indeed  I 
believe  it  is  an  uncontradicted  fact— that  the  British  fieet  is  now  victualled  by  foreign 
produce.    (Cries  of*'  Shame.")  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  banker  in  the  town  of 
Oban  in  Argyleshire,  stating  that  emigration  is  now  taking  place  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  there,  that  most  of  those  who  can  scrape  a  few  pounds  together  are  taking  their 
passage  to  America,  and  that  shortly  the  landlords  will  be  left  with  no  class  of  people 
on  their  lands  save  the  reckless,  the  improvident,  and  the  idle.  Free  trade  is  now  rapidly 
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driving  fVom  the  Highlands  their  mostindnstrious  inhabitants;  and  I  believe  that  unless 
me  compel  the  GoTernment  to  retrace  their  stepsy  a  large  portion  of  Scotland  will  soon 
be  brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which  she  was  placed  at  the  time  when  the  Heritable 
Jurisdictions  were  repealed,  and  when  the  country  was  in  a  half  savage  state.  (Hear.) 
I  say  that  SootUnd  is  now  rapidly  assuming  the  place  which  Ireland  has  hitherto 
occupied.  A  deluge  of  Irish  labourers  is  already  flowing  over  to  us,  and  forcing  down 
wages  all  over  the  country.  I  believe  that,  if  this  fatal  experiment  should  be  allowed 
to  go  on  for  another  year,  the  cry  from  Scotland,  and  especially  fVom  her  remoter 
districts,  will  become  overpowering  and  appalling.  We  have  seen  the  recent  revela- 
tions made  by  the  public  press  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  poor  in  this  country. 
Everybody,  I  believe,  has  read  in  the  graphic  letters  in  the  Morning  CkronicU 
upon  that  subject,  tales  of  the  most  appalling  distress,  flowing  from  excessive 
competition  in  every  branch  of  industry.  But  that  competition  must  necessarily 
be  increased  by  that  crowding  into  the  towns  from  the  country,  which  I  know  is  now 
taking  place  in  Scotland,  of  labourers  who  would  emigrate  if  they  had  the  means  of 
doing  so.  I  observe  that  it  has.  been  proposed,  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published 
by  an  eccentric  writer,  that  the  surplus  population  of  our  towns  should  be  marched 
out  in  industrial  regiments,  and  sent  to  till  the  bogs  and  reclaim  the  hill  sides.  Such 
schemes  are  utterly  visionary  ;  and  they  are  founded  upon  a  shallow  and  perverted 
view  of  the  social  grievances  against  which  we  emphatically  protest.  Why,  it  is  the 
want  of  occupation  in  the  country  jnst  now  which  iH  doing  the  whole  of  the  mischief, 
and  which  is  creating  that  mass  of  pauperism  which  we  all  deplore.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  present  Ministers  and  the  Free-traders  would  wish  to 
realise  no  better  picture  of  Great  Britain  than  this — 

"  Wasted  fields  and  crowded  cities, 

Swarming  streets  and  desert  downs; 
All  the  lieht  of  life  concentred 
In  the  focus  of  the  towns.^* 

The  Free-traders  tell  us  that  they  are  at  present  as  determined  as  ever  on  persisting 
in  their  experiment ;  but  they  talk  incoherently  about  some  future  measure  of  relief 
which,  if  we  will  consent  to  be  quiet,  they  may  possibly,  out  of  their  great  bounty, 
vouchsafe  to  the  victims  of  their  policy.  Now,  let  us  see  in  what  position  we  are  placed. 
For  the  flrst  time  probably  in  the  memory  of  man,  the  Whig  Qiancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  a  surplus  ;  but  he  does  not  well  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  and  he  thinks 
that  perhaps  the  best  way  of  employing  a  portion  of  it  is  to  give  the  manufacturers 
another  bonus  bv  tiUcing  the  duty  off  bricks  ;  but  he  calls  that  a  boon  to  the  agricul- 
turists. (Hear.)  Why,  in  a  single  factory  stalk  there  are  more  bricks  than  would 
build  cottages  for  a  whole  parish  1  Let  us  see,  however,  how  that  surplus  has  been 
occasioned.  That  surplus  would  be  a  deficit,  and  a  large  deficit,  were  it  not  for  the 
property  and  income  tax  laid  on  by  Sir  R.  Peel— (hear,  hear)— under  a  promise  as 
solemn  as  ever  flowed  from  the  lips  of  man,  that  it  was  to  be  but  temporary  in  its 
operation.  But  that  tax  has  never  been  removed,  and  never  will  be  removed,  unless 
this  country  shall  speak  vrith  more  determination  upon  the  subject  than  it  has  hitherto 
done.  How  does  that  tax  work  on  you  farmers !  (Cheers.)  You  are  charged  to 
the  income-tax  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  your  rents,  so  that  you  do  noi  pay  it 
out  of  your  profits.  Now,  I  say  that  the  continuance  of  that  tax  on  the  fanners, 
after  the  legislature  has  deprived  them  of  the  profits  of  their  business,  is  a  crying 
iniquity.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cries  of  "  We  will  no  longer  pay  it.")  I  suppose  yon 
will  not  pay  it  because  you  cannot  pay  it ;  that  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason.  But  let  us 
see  what  argument  is  advanced  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  Free  Trade.  What 
tangible  ground  have  they  for  telling  us  that  we  are  still  bound  to  persevere  1  There 
is  none  ;  there  cannot  be  any  argument  advanced  in  its  favour.  The  experiment  was 
adopted,  we  are  told,  with  a  view  to  stimulate  exports,  and  to  give  Uie  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  more  extended  markets  for  their  produce.  Well,  but  last  year 
the  amount  of  these  exports  had  not  reached  the  amount  of  the  year  1845 — the  last 
year  of  Protection.  (Immense  cheering.)  So  then,  even  the  exporting  manufac- 
turers have  been  disappointed.  As  to  the  home  trade,  we  all  know,  and  the  manu- 
facturers themselves  know  to  their  cost,  in  what  a  wretched  position  that  is  placed. 
But  when  the  Free-traders  were  asked  why  they  had  adopted  the  Free-trade  policy, 
or  why  they  continued  it,  they  replied  that  it  was  because  if  they  had  not  done  so  there 
would  have  been  a  revolution  in  this  country.  (Hear,  and  laughter.)  That  is, 
indeed,  the  most  precious  reason  I  have  ever  heard  assigned  for  any  course  of  policy. 
What  does  that  say  for  the  loyalty  of  the  individuals  for  whom  the  change  has  been 
made !    (Loud  cries  of  **  Hear,  hear.'')    But  you  are  known  to  be  loyal,  and  you 
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are  therefore  the  cIms  selected  to  be  Morifioed  to  buy  ap  the  loytlty  of  the 
(Enormoas  cheering.)  Test  this  argvment  of  theirs  in  any  way  yon  will,  ajad  I  4ciy 
you  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  sick  to  so*  madk 
legislation  going  on  t  But  it  is  not  confined  to  Great  Britain  alone  :  we  h&TC  it  » 
Canada  also  at  this  moment.  There  the  GoTomment  is  bnyfaig  np  the  r^els,  o«b> 
pensating  those  who  rose  in  arms  against  this  country,  and  spreading  dimiWinciHM 
among  the  loyal  people  of  that  colony,  who  were  ready  to  lay  down  tbetr  Ijtw  in 
defence  of  the  Queen  and  the  Constitution.  But  I  fear  I  hare  already  dcteiisad  yea 
longer  than  I  ought  to  hare  done.  We  are  here  simply  to  tell  yon,  tlmt  in  tkta  (^ 
national  struggle,  for  a  principle  which  is  scarce  less  vital  to  ns  tiian  ear  libcrftissy « 
co-operation,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  ability,  shall  be  covdiallj  aad  «bz 
senredly  given.  (Loud  cheering.)  This  is  not  England's  battle  only  :  it  is  onn  i 
well ;  and  therefore  are  we  here  to-day.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  tht  tat 
in  Scotland  have  not  oftener  had  opportunities  of  meeting  their  brethren  in  tibe  i 
and,  indeed,  that  the  agrictdturists  of  the  country  generally  cannot,  from 
reasons,  be  brought  into  contact  with  each  other  as  fire<iuently  as  woold  be  < 
But  this  I  will  say,  that  I  believe  the  feelings  among  the  yeomanry  and  tba  < 

in  both  countries  are  the  same  ;  and  that  those  two  classes  who,  in  day*  k 

by,  met  in  hostile  conflict,  are  now  united  in  their  determination  to  have  tlia  mlk- 
mous  measures  which  are  over-riding  us  all  repealed  ;  and  when  the  red  eroem  of  St 
George  and  the  silver  cross  of  St  Andrew  are  blended  indissolubly  togetiier,  I  fear  no 
Cobdens — I  fear  no  opposing  force  :  I  fear  neither  the  machinatioas  of  tlie  mthgam, 
nor  the  empty  bluster  of  Uie  demagogue.  (Loud  and  long-continned  eheen.)  I 
despise  their  threats,  as  I  know  that  their  hearts  are  cowardly  ;  and  I  tell  tkeas  that 
their  insolent  challenge  has  been  taken  up,  in  a  manner  which  they  fear  to  i 
by  the  true  men  and  the  valiant  spirits  of  Britain ;  and  in  the  justice  of  the  c 
repose  our  faith  in  its  issue.    (Loud  and  vociferous  cheering.) 

Sir  M.  RIDLEY  WHITE,  Bart.,  of  Northumberiand,  seconded  the  resolntioa. 
He  could  undertake  to  say,  ^m  his  personal  knowledge,  that,  in  the  important 
county  with  which  he  was  more  intimately  connected,  tiie  Free-trade  policy  had 
proved  most  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  agricultural  clanes.  Eari  Grey  IukI  demand 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  value  of  his  property  had  been  diminished  by  tlw  adop- 
tion of  that  policy.  But  he  (Sir  M.  Ridley  White)  could  state  one  very  striki^lh«t» 
which,  he  thought,  would  show  how  groundless  was  that  declaratioai  The  n^bk 
Earl  possessed,  among  other  fine  farms  on  his  large  estates,  vHiat  might  be  ealM 
the  picked  farm  of  the  county,  as  regarded  the  production  of  barley  and  tonips. 
That  farm  had  been  tenanted,  a  few  years  ago,  by  an  intelligent  and  enterprisiag 
inan,  who  had  hitherto  paid  for  it  a  rent  of  L.2240.  The  tenant  had,  boum  time 
since,  announced  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  such  that  be  could  no  longer 
pay  that  rent,  and  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  L.1600.  That  proposal  bad  not  be« 
agreed  to  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  the  farm  had  been  advertised  in  all  the  local 
prints,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  One  ofi^  had  boea 
made  for  it,  which,  however,  had  subsequently  been  vrithdrawn,  and  the  higlieei  sm 
afterwards  bid  for  it  was  a  rent  of  L.  1 680.  That  offer  had  been  refesed  by  the  nebb 
Earl,  and  the  result  was  that  that  farm,  the  pick,  as  it  were,  of  the  county,  was  at 
present  occupied  by  the  noble  Earl  himself.  (Loud  cries  of  **  Hear,  hear/')  With 
Buch  a  fact  staring  the  noble  Earl  in  the  face,  he  (Sir  M.  Ridley  White)  sapposed  he 
would  not  again  get  up  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  say  that  his  property 
had  not  been  depreciated  by  Uie  adoption  of  the  Free-trade  system.  Bat  he  slioald 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  meeting  a  number  of  other  facts,  the  truth  of  which  he 
should  at  any  time  be  ready  to  substantiate,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  madi 
the  value  of  agricultural  property  had,  of  late,  been  diminished  in  the  eoimty  «f 
Nortiiumberland.  Many  farms  in  that  county  had  been  recently  relinquished  in  oHh 
sequence  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  markets  fSor  agricultural  prodaee,  and  the 
rentals  of  those  that  had  been  re-let,  had,  in  general,  been  reduced.  A  few  fttstaaoM 
to  the  contrary  might  be  cited,  but  that  variation  could  be  satisfactorily  aeeoanttd 
for.  In  the  farm  of  Berwick  Hill,  the  old  rent  had  been  L.500,  the  new  ivnt  wis 
L.300.  In  Great  Ryle,  in  the  parish  of  Whittingham,  the  old  rent  had  been  L.1 109, 
the  new  rent  was  L.855,  being  a  derease  of  22  per  cent.  In  Morwick,  in  the  parish 
of  Warkworth,  the  old  rent  had  been  L.715,  the  new  rent  vras  L.53S,  being  n  decrease 
of  224  per  cent.  Prestwick  East  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Dhmington,  within  five  mika 
of  the  populous  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which  had  been  recently  let  at  L.30<^  was 
re-let  this  year  at  L.220,  being  a  diminution  of  264  P«r  cent.  Then,  again,  he  $mai 
that  agricultural  capital  had  been  reduced  very  considerably,  and  in  many  oMss 
rents  were  being  paid  out  of  the  capital,  and  not  ftom  the  returns  of  tha  teSML 
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BednctkHiB  had  been  made  in  the  wiges  paid  to  labonrers  to  the  amount  of  from  Is. 
to  28.  per  week,  and  in  the  northern  parte  of  the  county  to  28.  6d.  The  sales  of  farm- 
stock  had  been  unprecedented,  both  as  to  numbers,  extent,  and  importance :  the 
reduction  in  yalue  at  ready-money  sales,  as  compared  with  former  years,  had  been 
rery  considerable  in  cTery  instance,  varying  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Many  labourers 
had  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  Uie  demand  for  able-bodied  workmen  was 
much  reduced,  while  improTcments  in  agriculture  were  not  carried  on  to  the  same 
extent,  or  with  the  same  spirit,  as  in  former  years.  The  demand  for  adrentitious 
manures  had  also  decreased,  and  that  depression  extended  to  the  towns  throughout 
the  county,  in  which  the  tradesmen,  whose  prosperity  was  mainly  dependent  on  that 
of  the  agriculturists,  had  suffered  a  depreciation  to  Uie  amount  of  from  30  to  35  per 
eeni.  Having  submitted  those  fsets  to  the  meeting,  he  had  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending the  resolution  for  their  adoption.    (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr  J.  J.  ALLNATT,  Wallingford,  in  Berkshire,  proposed  the  following  reso- 
lution : — "  That  no  relief  from  general  or  local  taxation,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  national  fSuth,  and  the  efficiency  of  public  establishments,  can  enable 
the  British  and  colonial  producer  to  maintain  a  successful  competition  with  foreign 
productions,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  replacing  the  agricultural  and  other  British 
interests  in  a  state  of  prosperity  rests  on  the  re-establiBhment  of  a  just  system  of 
import  duties."  He  regretted  to  find  that  at  that  advanced  hour  he  could  trespass 
but  a  few  minutes  on  their  attention,  because  he  had  much  to  say  of  the  atrocious 
position  in  which  the  agricultural  classes  had  been  placed  by  the  legislation  adopted 
of  late  years  in  this  country.  He  felt  convinced  that  unless  that  policy  were  speedily 
reversed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  to  raise  the  amount  of  rerenue  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  great  establishments  on  which  the  national  safety  and 
honour  mainly  depended.  He  did  not  see  why  the  farmers  should  be  made  the 
victims  of  an  experiment  which  every  one,  except  her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the 
Free-traders,  had  foretold  must  bring  ruin  on  the  country.  But  what  would  be  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  ruin  i  Were  those  institutions  which  constituted  our 
pride  and  the  world's  envy  to  be  toppled  down  merely  that  an  ^  experiment"  might 
be  tried  \  Why,  that  experiment  had  iJready  been  tried,  and,  moreover,  had  most 
signally  failed.  He  spoke  as  a  Berkshire  farmer,  representing  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  Berkshire  farmers,  and  he  might  say  of  Oxfordshire  too,  for  he 
lived  upon  the  borders  of  the  Thames,  which  separated  the  two  counties ; 
and  he  spoke  advisedly  and  decidedly  when  he  said  that  these  insane  laws  had 
already  produced  great  distress  amongst  the  agricultural  classes  generally  in  these 
counties^  and,  he  regretted  to  add,  had  also  sh^en  those  constitutional  feelings  and 
that  attachment  to  the  Crown  which  were  once  their  boast  (Cheers.)  Now,  if  he 
asked  a  brother  farmer  how  he  felt  upon  certain  points  of  great  importance  connected 
with  these  matters,  he  would  answer  him  thus — **  I  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
government  to  uphold  and  protect  every  individual  who  is  called  on  to  pay  taxes  for 
the  support  of  that  government.  I  thought  that  we  owed  our  fealty  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  that  we  had  a  right  to  demand  protection,  in  the  exercise  of  our 
skill  and  industry,  against  unfair  competition."  I  am  not  enamoured  of  the  word 
Protection,  but  I  certainly  thought  we  had  a  right  to  live  and  to  say  to  any  govern- 
ment—'' You  shall  not,  and  yon  dare  not,  put  your  hand  into  my  pocket  and  rob 
me."  (Loud  cheers.)  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  statement  of  Mr  Charles 
Villiers— that  L.90,000,000  sterlmg  had  been  saved  to  the  eoTintry  throagh  the 
operation  of  Free  Trade,  and  that  therefore  the  country  was  the  ruher  to  that  amount. 
He  (Mr  Allnatt)  denied  that  propositioii.  He  admitted  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terest had  been  robbed  of  L.90,000,000,  but  the  country  was  not  the  richer  for  the 
transaction.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  if  it  were  a  fact  that  from  a  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce  the  country  was  gaining  L,1R>, 000,000  a-year, 
the  agricultural  interest  had  had  taken  from  them  to  that  extent  their  capa- 
bility of  paying  the  taxes  of  the  country  ;  and  if  so,  truly  did  the  resolution  he  was 
about  to  propose  express  one  important  fact,  that  the  national  faith  was  in  danger. 
(Cheers.)  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  if  they  were  stUl  to  be  robbed  of  90,000,000 
a-year  of  their  income,  they  would  not  look  to  the  public  ftinds  and  say,  'Mt  is  im- 
possible that  we,  the  working  bees,  haying  been  plundered  of  our  honey,  can  continue 
to  support  the  drones."  This  consideration  was  of  great  importance,  and  ought  to 
sink  deeply  into  the  minds  of  those  who,  because  they  possessed  Bxed  incomes,  must 
of  course  feel  a  certain  degree  of  temporary  prosperity  on  account  of  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  ;  but  he  warned  those  gentlemen  not  to  po^ 
too  much  faith  in  that  temporary  prosperity.    If  the  agricnltaral  interest  were  t»f 
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thus  treated — if  they  were  to  be  thus  robbed — ^for  he  could  find  no  other  expresaoa 
that  would  accurately  describe  their  treatment — he  warned  the  fundholders  tkat 
their  time  of  trial  and  suffering  would  speedily  arrire,  and  that  shortly  the  term 
**  national  faith"  would  not  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  fu-mer.    (GJreaA  cheer- 
ing.)   With  regard  to  public  establishments,  he  was  as  mnch  disposed  to  support 
just  and  useful  establishments  as  any  man  ;  but  there  were  establishments  ia  exist- 
ence that  were  much  too  costly  ;  and  it  was  unjust  that  those  persons  who  wen 
connected  with  them  should  be  in  the  receipt  of  the  same  amount  of  salary  that  was 
paid  to  them  when  wheat  was  608.  a  quarter.    Therefore  he  told  these  officials— aj, 
the  greatest  of  them — for  he  would  go  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  power,  and  d^weod 
to  the  meanest  of  those  who  were  paid  by  the  State — ^  There  ought  to  be  sosw 
understanding  as  to  how  we  are  to  pay  you,  and  what  amount  we  are  to  paj  yov  ia 
future."    (Cheers.)    But  when  he  saw  men  like  Mr  Cobden  and  Mr  Bright,  pro- 
fessing the  highest  attachment  to  the  principles  of  financial  reform,  and  then  reflected 
en  their  recent  conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Mr  Henley,  the  honest  aad 
patriotic  member  for  Oxfordshire,  brought  forward  his  proposal  embodying  a  pr^ 
position  that  was  irrefutably  true,  and  these  men  had  the  audacity,  the  hardihood^ 
(a  voice—-**  Impudence,") —ay,  the  impudence  to  meet  that  proposal  by  voting  for  the 
previous  question,  he  (Mr  AUnatt)  was  almost  aftuid  to  avow'  himself  a  finaacal 
reformer,  lest  he  should  be  thought  by  honest  men  in  some  degree  to  partake  of  t^ 
inconsistency  and  hypocrisy  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free-trade  faction.    (An  explosioo 
of  cheers.)    The  resolution  concluded  by  the  simple  proposition  that  no  relief  which 
could  be  given  by  the  remission  of  general  taxation  could  save  the  agricultural  im" 
terest  from  impending  ruin.  With  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons,he  had  formerly 
taken  an  active  part  in  getting  up  petitions  to  that  honourable  house,  bat  he  had 
now  done  with  that.    (Loud  cheers.)    He  should  no  more  think  of  signing  a  petilke 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  under  present  circumstances,  on  behalf  of  the  agricnltanl 
classes,  than  he  should  to  the  man  in  the  moon.     (Renewed  cheers.)    There  was  a 
time  when  he  (Mr  A.)  was  under  the  impression  that  the  farmers  of  Great  Britaia 
and  Ireland  would,  at  all  events,  receive  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  assistance,  of  the 
majority  of  that  branch  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  at  all  times  of  difilcnlty  and  dis- 
tress ;  That  delusion  had  now  vanished  ;  and  when  he  saw  a  majority  of  that  Hosse 
disbelieving  the  honest  representations  of  those  who  were  suffering  the  deepest  do- 
tress,  when  he  witnessed,  in  that  majority,  a  disposition  to  evade  the  fair  infereaoe 
from  facts  which  they  dared  not  positively  deny,  and  that  they  would  do  nothing 
voluntarily  for  the  relief  of  that  distress,  which  had  been  effected  by  their  own 
erroneous  legislation  ;  then,  he  said,  he  considered  it  utterly  useless  either  to  troablt 
himself  or  disturb  the  calm  repose  of  such  an  assembly  as  that,  by  stating  to  then 
his  apprehensions  of  the  impending  ruin  of  British  agriculture,  and  humbly  solieitag 
their  aid  in  averting  so  dire  a  calamity,  which  must  ere  long  place  in  jeopardy  even 
the  most  valued  institutions  qf  this  great  and  powerful  nation.    (Cheers.)    IMd  She 
farmers  recollect  what  Mr  S.  Herbert  had  said  about  them — that  they  were  oomisg 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  inflorionsly  '*  whining  for  protection  f    Now,  I  (eon- 
tinued  Mr  A.)  do  not  mean  to  **^whine."    I  mean  to  say,  farmers  of  England  !  that 
you  have  no  cause  for  whining — that  you  can,  if  you  will,  raise  up  your  heads  erect 
and  demand  the  restoration  of  protection.    (Vehement  cheering.)    I  say  it  adrisedly, 
that  upon  you,  and  upon  the  class  which  you  represent,  depends  the  great  qnestim, 
whether  eventually  the  monarchy  shall  rest  upon  a  rock,  stable  as  those  rocks  whid 
gird  our  shores,  or  whether  a  system  shall  be  introduced  breeding  disaffection,  alien- 
ating the  attachment  of  the  good  and  the  loyal,  and  producing  general  confnsxon  ia 
the  country.    (Loud  cheers.)    I  know,  and  I  affirm  fearlessly,  that  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system  will  ruin  the  landed  interest  of  the  country.     We  shall  go  fint, 
but  noble  lords  and  the  aristocracy  of  England  will  be  the  next  to  follow.    It  is  tsH 
possible  that  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  can  be  supported  without  the  tenantry. 
We  have  lived  long  enough  to  find  out  that  the  expression  of  ^  rowing  in  the  same 
boat"  has  been  used  figuratively,  and  has  meant  nothing.    True,  there  are  many 
exceptions,  and  noble  lords  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform  are  amongst  then. 
The  allusion  to  **  rowing  in  the  same  boat"  is  no  longer  generally  applici^le.    We 
have  rowed  in  the  same  boat,  but  they  have  too  often  pulled  one  way  while  we 
pulled  another.    (Cheers.)    I  want  to  see  each  one  with  a  labouring  oar  in  his 
hand.    Let  the  landlords  join  the  tenantry  in  pulling  towards  the  desired  haven,  and 
I  will  be  bound  that  the  tenantry  pull  harder  than  they.    (Loud  dieers.)     We  eone 
forward  not  only  in  defence  of  our  own  rights,  but  the  rights  of  our  landlords,  and 
ihe  rights  of  our  labourers  also.    I  am  proud  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  1 
believe  their  eyes  will  yet  be  opened,  and  that,  when  united  with  the  tenant-fiusttft 
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they  will  noi  only  re-establish  his  right  to  live  and  prosper  on  the  soil  of  Old  Eng- 
land, bat  preserve  the  Throne  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form 
of  government  in  this  country,  which  would  be  but  the  prelude  to  anarchy,  blood- 
shed, and  national  disgrace.  Mr  Allnatt  eoncluded  by  moving  the  resolution,  amidst 
lond  cheers. 

Mr  HUGH  WATSON,  Keillor,  N.B.,  considered  it  a  high  compliment  to  the 
Airmers  of  Scotland,  that  he,  as  representing  that  body,  should  be  called  upon  to  take 
a  part  in  the  business  of  this  great  meeting  by  seconding  the  resolution,  so  ably  moved 
and  introduced,  for  which  purpose  he  now  rose.  He  had  come  there  as  one  of  a 
deputation  from  the  Protective  Association  of  Scotland,  and  could  answer  for  his 
brother  farmers  in  the  North,  that  in  heart  and  soul  they  were  with  them.  The 
farmers  of  Scotland  had  been  accused,  perhaps  Justly,  of  being  a  little  slow  in  the 
Protection  movement ;  but  if  they  were  so,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  good  will,  but  from 
motives  of  expediency  or  |urudence.  Although  we  had  not  made  any  great  public 
demonstration  in  the  North,  we  had,  thanks  to  a  valuable  portion  of  the  periodical 
press  in  Scotland,  been  enabled  to  express  our  feelings.  To  this  influential  organ 
of  public  opinion,  which  was  not  to  be  bought  or  sold,  we  owed  a  debt  of  deep  grati- 
tude, for  it  had  stood  by  ns  in  our  adversity  as  well  as  in  former  prosperity.  He  was 
sorry  that  he  was  not  able  to  tell  that  things  were  better  in  Scotland  than  they 
were  In  England.  The  tale  that  he  might  have  related  to  them,  was  one  of  as  great 
misery  as  any  they  had  been  called  upon  to  listen  to  that  day.  At  this  late  hour  of  the 
meeting,he  vrould  not  go  much  into  detail.  The  experiment  now  being  made  has  nearly 
ruined  the  fkrmers  of  Scotland — ^a  large  portion  of  the  arable  land  must  go  out  of 
cultivation — and  confiscation  of  property  had, this  year  extended  to  more  than  the 
gross  rental  of  that  kingdom.  But,  though  the  fttrmers  felt  they  were  grievously 
oppressed,  they  were  not  yet  subdued.  (Loud  cheers.)  There  was  a  time  when  the  in- 
terests of  the  landlords  and  tenantry  of  Scotland  were  regarded  as  inseparable ;  but, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  feeling  was  not  now  so  strongly  entertained  as  formerly. 
Delusions  and  deceptions  had  been  practised  which  had,  in  some  cases,  weaned  the 
affections  of  the  one  class  ftrom  the  other  ;  he  could  see,  however,  a  growing  disposition 
to  return  to  the  path  in  which  ^ey  had  formerly  trod.  He  would  say  to  his  brother 
fanners  of  England,  ^at  some  i^Mlogy  was  due  to  them  firom  the  farmers  of  Scot- 
land, for  the  unfounded  aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  them  by  a  few  empirical 
pretenders,  who,  from  their  insignificance,  only  deserved  their  contempt.  Let  them 
be  assured  that  the  farmers  of  Sootland  were  not  so  ignorant  of  the  modes  of  farming, 
the  management  of  stock,  and  the  general  economy  of  well-managed  English  farms, 
or  of  the  intelligence  of  English  farmers,  as  to  trv  and  deceive  them  by  any  fioe-spun 
theories  of  high-farming,  or  any  such  humbug.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  They  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  parties  who  thus  attempted  to  deceive  them,  or  their  land- 
lords, were  not  those  sterling  farmers  of  Scotland  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
to  daring  the  last  forty  years.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  subject,  which  had  been  alluded 
to  here  and  in  other  places,  had  roused  his  Scottish  blood  a  little.  The  tenant 
formers  have  been  told  that  they  have  not  the  courage,  moral  or  physical,  to  stand  up, 
and  insist  upon  their  rights.  Surely  the  fools  who  made  such  assertions  as  these 
do  not  know  of  what  stuff  the  yeomanry  of  England  are  composed.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Surely  they  could  never  have  seen  such  a  sample  of  an  Irishman  as  was  then  on  his  left 
hand —  (the  Mtfqnis  of  Downshire);  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  were  equally  ignorant  of 
the  character  of  Uie  hardy  sons  of  Scotland,  who  would  spend  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  rather  than  submit  to  insult.  (Cheers.)  In  conclusion,  this  I  will  say,  that  if 
such  men  as  this  Apostle  of  Peace  and  his  satellites  choose  to  insult  us,  the  men  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  or  dare  us  to  the  strife,  then  say  I — 
'*  Come  on,  Miiedufl^ 
And  damned  be  he  who  first  eries^Hold,  enough !  ^* 
(Vociferous  cheering.) 

The  resolution  was  carried  onanimonsly. 

WILLIAM  CALDECOTT,  Esq.^My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  rise  not  only  as  a 
landowner  of  one  farm,  and  an  occupier  of  another,  but  as  a  delegate  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Colchester,  deputed  by  my  brother  delegates  to  move  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  i—-^  That  the  meid>ers  of  the  various  delegations  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  now  present  cannot  separate  without  recording  their  deep  sense 
of  the  invaluable  services  rendered  to  tiie  cause  of  Protection  by  the  noble  President, 
the  respected  chairman  of  the  acting  committee,  and  the  o&er  members  of  the 
National  Association,  in  whom  the  whole  agricultural  community  repose  the  most 
deserved  and  unbounded  confidence.  And  they  earnestly  recommend  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen  who  desire  the  restoration  of  protection  as  the  leading  principle  of 
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legifllatiTe  polley,  to  sapport  the  Aisociation;  ajid  whaieTar  diffemiees  of  opiiuoa 
■lay  proTail  on  minor  points,  onitedly  to  follow  its  onergetio  bnt  prndeitt  gsidaaee 
in  the  great  atrnggle  in  which  Uiej  are' engaged.**  In  my  came,  genti— en,  yov 
■ee  an  instance  of  the  distinetion  made  between  classes ;  for,  when  in  prifaie  life  a« 
a  merchant,  my  fiinded  property  escaped  all  .contribution  to  tithes,  poor-rates,  and 
all  oUier  taxes  ;  but  no  sooner  was]  I  induced,  by  the  assuiaaees  of  Sir  Robert  Peel| 
(the  Judas  Iseariot  of  political  life,)  that  it  wonld  be  aadness  to  ^ter  his  eorn-law, 
to  inrest  it  in  land,  than  it  became  subject  to  an  nneqnal  and  mgust  shave  of  pablio 
burdens,  and  which  ought  and  must  be  inquired  into,  since  futh  has  been  bfokes 
with  us  ;  or  how  are  we  to  keep  fiuth  with  the  national  creditor  when  the  means  of 
doing  so  are  taken  from  us  I  Knowing  as  I  do  from  prifate  friends,  (Free-tradem,) 
that  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  Free-traders  are  the  destruction  of  the  tmioo 
between  Church  and  State,  the  abolition  of  the  Monarchy,  and  the  estaUishment  of 
a  republic ;  and,  lastly,  the  application  of  the  sponge  to  the  national  ddit,  I  tell  Lord 
John  Russell  that,  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  Free-tnders  in  Uttae  derigns,  instead 
of  being  a  public  reformer,  he  will  prore  himself  a  public  destroyer,  by  alitnUJag 
from  her  Mi^esty  the  most  loyal  and  attached  body  in  her  kingdom8--the  yeomanry 
of  England.  For  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  distroM  whi<^  was  eomplaiaed  o^ 
I  would  not  (exclaimed  Mr  Caldeeott)  petition  the  House  of  Commons;  but  if  ws 
are  to  hare  no  protection,  let  us  go  thousands  in  a  body  to  insist  npen  eqnali^ 
of  burdens.  We  haye  the  power  in  our  own  hands.  If  they  wffl  not  listen  ta 
the  voice  of  reason—if  constitutional  means  will  not  avail,  band  yonrs^ee  together 
in  a  league  for  withholding  the  taxes,  the  tithes,  and  the  poor-mtesi  (immense 
cheering^  until  the  GU>Temment  do  listen  to  your  complaints. 

^  What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  nntaiated  ? 
Thrice  ii  he  armM  that  hath  his  quarrel  just; 
And  he  but  naked,  thoup;h  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  comipted." 

Mr  WILLIAM  RIGDEN,  Hove,  Sussex,  seconded  the  resohttioD,  and  «aid  at 
that  late  hour  he  would  not  detain  the  meeting,  but  merely  make  a  single  remark 
upon  the  report  of  the  ^  Timu^  Commissioner''  in  reference  to>t]ie  oonnty  of  Sossez. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels  the  ^  Commissioner*'  seemed  to  have  eneonntered  a  fiirm 
of  400  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton,  upon  whidi  he  said  the  oeeupier  had 
made  a  profit  of  £900  last  year.  He  (Mr  R.)  undertook  to  say  that  that  statement 
was  not  true,  and  he  now  publicly  challenged  the  ^  Commissions"  to  prove  hte 
assertion.  (Loud  cheers).  As  a  proof  of  the  distress  prevailing  In  the  county  of 
Sussex,  he  might  state,  that  wiUiin  the  last  foitnlf^t  he  had  had  more  than  fif^ 
able-bodied  labourers  applying  to  him  for  work. 

The  resolution  was  put  fh)m  the  chair,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr  GEORGE  BODINGTON,  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  said— I  appear  heie  to-day 
from  the  county  of  Warwick;  and  on  behalf  of  the  men  of  Warwickshire  I  say,  that 
whatever  may  take  place  in  this  country  as  the  consequence  of  the  fklse  policy  of 
Free  Trade,  they  will,  under  all  circumstanoes,  be  ready  to  do  their  duty.  It  is,  I 
think,  a  most  surprising  spectacle  to  see  the  yeomanry  of  England  and  Scotland 
assembled  in  the  centre  of  this  metropolis,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  agita- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Government.  We  mig^t  almost  appear  to 
eome  forward  in  a  new  character  upon  this  oc«Mion,for  we  have  been  always 
ready  to  support  the  Monarchy,  the  Government,  and  the  ConsUtuti<m  of  tlda 
country.  It  might  seem  as  if  at  present  we  were  placed  in  a  false  poirition,  but  in 
reality  we  appear  in  the  same  position  we  have  ever  occupied,  namely,  as  defenders 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Free  Trade  is  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
it  is  a  policy  founded  on  the  success  of  an  agitation  which  was  unconstitutional  in  its 
character  and  objects,  and  therefore  we  are  here  to-day  to  oppose  it.  The  agitation 
which  was  carried  on  by  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  went  to  an  extent,  and  had  a 
purpose  in  view,  Ua  beyond  the  limits  which  the  Constitution  safelv  andfiUrly  allows 
in  the  conduct  and  movement  of  measures  by  the  people  against  tne  C^ovemment  of 
the  country.  But  how  came  the  Constitution  to  fUl  on  that  occasion !  For  my 
part,  I  have  fkith  in  the  British  Constitution  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  that  great 
error  would  ever  have  been  committed  except  through  the  treachery  of  those  to 
whom  its  administration  had  been  intrusted.  Our  cause  has  been  lost  by  treachery 
and  cowardice.  (Cheers.)  But  how  are  we  to  reotifV  the  error  t  I  fear  it  can  only  be 
done  by  a  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament,  and  the  election  of  another  in  its  stead 
determined  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  native  industry,  and  re-assert  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  the  Constitution  from  the  vii^nce  and  degradation  to  which  it  has  bees 
subjected.    Are  the  i«esent  Ministeiw  prepared  to  add  to  the  daric  catalogue  of  Fxte* 
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trade  disaaitn ,  (embraeing  tbe  rnia  of  tbe  West  Indum  eolonies,  the  disaffec^on  and 
threatened  alienation  of  the  Canadas,  the  entire  ruin  of  Ireland^  which^  through  Free 
Trade,  special  as  well  as  general,  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  desti- 
iution,)  the  utter  destruction  of  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant-fSumers  and 
yeomen  of  the  country  !— 4nd  wi^  that,  as  a  consequenee,  of  the  aristocracy ! — and 
with  that,  of  the  throne  t  Why,  these  things  must  follow  as  the  ineritable  results 
of  one  another.  It  had  been  asswted  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  a  recent  occasion  in  the 
House  of  ComBMMifl,  that  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  was  analogous  in  principle  to  the 
law  of  graTitation  which  gorems  the  great  material  world  around  us.  He  used  this 
allusion,  howerer,  merely  as  a  piece  of  empty  declamation,  without  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  reasonable  argument  to  support  his  position.  It  is  obrious  that  the  law  of 
grayitation  operates  as  a  restrictiTe,  repulsiTe,  and  prohibitiTC  power,  as  weU  as  an 
attraetiTe;  or  otiierwise  the  pluiet  we  inhabit  and  the  other  spheres  would  quit  theis 
orbits,  run  in  upon  the  sun  the  great  centre,  and  produce  chaos  and  unirersal  ruin. 
(Loud  cheers.)  And  thus,  to  oompare  great  thin^  wiA  small,  in  the  commercial 
world.  Great  Britain,  the  sun  and  centre,  is  producing  confusion  and  general  disorder 
by  her  abandonment  of  those  great  negatiye  principles  which  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  natural  distinctions  and  differences,  and  of  the  sereral  inferior 
commercial  oentres,  so  to  speak,  in  their  respectire  orbits.  And  these  results  are 
exemplified  in  tbe  destruction  of  the  labour-interest  of  Ireland,  inrolring,  as  wo 
see  it  does,  the  destroctioa  there  of  erery  other  interest ;  in  the  deterioration  of  the 
labonr-intmst  of  England ;  in  the  outcast,  from  circulation,  of  a  Tory  large  proportion 
of  monetary  capital  from  the  commercial  world ;  in  the  conflict  of  classes,  now 
induced  boUi  atooad  and  now  at  length  at  home ;  and  in  a  host  of  other  social  and 
political  cTils.  And  thus  this  analogous  allusion,  £urly  argued,  justifies  the  prin- 
ciple of  Protection  by  restrictiTe  laws,  and  utterly  n^ndiates  that  of  nnguMded 
intercourse. 

Free  Trade  will  ineritably  lead  to  the  ruin  of  eyery  great  national  interest,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  erery  one  who  wishes  well  to  Uie  British  Empire,  to  assist  in 
obtaining  as  speedily  as  possible  a  complete  reyersal  of  that  policy.  I  will  not  deiain 
the  Meeting  any  longer,  but  at  once  read  the  resolution  which  has  been  intrusted  to 
me,  as  follows :— *'  That  a  Memorial  to  the  right  hon.  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
be  prepared,  founded  on  the  foregoing  resolutions,  protesting  in  the  strongest  manner 
agidnst  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  miscalled  *  Free  trade,'  »ad  solemnly 
casting  on  the  Administration,  of  which  his  Lordship  is  the  head,  the  heayy  respon- 
sibility of  rejecting  the  appeals  of  the  people  for  the  abandonment  of  that  system, 
and  that  a  deputation  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  same  to  his 
Lordship,  and  of  representing  to  him  the  present  criticiJ  and  alarming  position  of 
many  districts  of  this  count^,  and  of  some  of  the  most  important  oolonies  and 
dependendes  of  the  British  C^wn.'' 

Mr  H.  HIGrGINS,  of  Herefordshire,  came  forward  to  second  the  resolution.  Ho 
said  that  the  connty  which  he  then  represented  suffered  greater  distress  than  had 
oyer  been  known  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  He  belieyed  that  if 
the  present  Free-trade  policy  were  perristed  in  they  would  no  longer  haye  any  of  thoso 
fine  exhibitions  of  catUe  for  which  that  county  had  hitherto  been  so  famous.  An 
hon.  gentleman  who  preceded  him  had  told  them  of  the  distress  which  at  present  pre- 
Tailed  in  Ireland.  But  for  his  part,  he  belieyed  that  England  was  now  being  Ireland- 
ised  as  fast  as  possible.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  for  whom  had  they  (the  tenant- 
farmers)  been  yictimised !  Who  were  reaping  the  haryest  of  their  ruin !  Why,  tho 
foreigner,  the  drone,  and  the  millocrat.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not  the  industrious 
classes,  as  asserted  by  Mr  Yilliers,  that  had  effiscted  a  saying  of  L.90,(H)0,000  a-year 
by  the  repeal  of  the  com  lairs ;  for  the  greater  portion  of  that  sum  went  into  the 
pocket  of  the  foreigner.  He  told  the  Goyemment  that  Uie  industrious  classes  in  this 
country  would  not  stand  that  much  longer.  He  yramed  the  Goyemment  against 
driying  these  classes  to  desperation,  and  he  told  them  that  it  was  their  firmness  and 
loyalty  which  had  at  all  times  mainly  contributed  to  keep  the  country  in  peace  and 
quietness.  But  when  a  man  lost  his  property  he  became  reckless  of  consequences  : 
for,  in  the  scramble  that  might  take  place,  he  had  eyerything  to  gain  and  notiiing  to 
lose.  He  would  address  one  word  to  the  landlords  of  England.  He  would  tell  them 
that  they  had  not  done  their  duty.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  he  would  farther  tell  them,  not 
to  be  misled  by  the  delusion  that  they  could  deriye  firom  extra  production  a  compen- 
sation for  the  depreciation  of  prices.  He  would  call  on  the  Legislature  of  this  country 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  agricultural  classes,  unless  they  intended  to  excite  thoso 
classes  to  exercise  the  strengUi  yrhich  they  still  retained  in  their  hands.  If  the^r 
could  not  obtain  justice  by  rational  means^if  they  could  not  succeed  by  mora* 
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force— he  for  one  was  prepared  to  do  anything  in  defence  of  hit  own.     (Hear, 
hear.) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  EGLINTON  then  came  forward,  amidst  lond  cheer*, 
to  moTC  the  following  resolutions  : — **  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
respectfully  offered  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.^for  his  manly  and  con- 
sistent maintenance  of  the  cause  of  Protection  on  all  occasions,  and  especiaUy  for  the 
able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  proceedings  of  this  day." 
The  noble  earl  said,  that  meeting  had  been  characterised  by  more  unanimity  than  any 
meeting,  pertiaps,  at  which  he  had  erer  assisted  ;  but  he  felt  certain  that  whaterer 
might  be  the  unanimity,  and  whatcTcr  might  be  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  had 
receiTed  the  preceding  resolutions,  the  one  which  he  had  Uien  to  propose  wonld  be 
receiTcd  with  still  more  unanimity,  and  with  still  greater  enthnsiasm.  He  had  to 
propose  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  their  noble  chiUrman.  (Lond  and  long  oontinned 
cheers.)  Many  censures  had  that  day  been  unsparingly,  but  he  should  cmifess  most 
justly,  showered  down  upon  that  class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was,  howerer, 
proud  to  say,  that  he,  in  common  with  hundreds  of  others,  had  escaped  firom  that 
censure.  He  was  also  proud  to  say  that  the  class  to  which  he  more  especially  belonged 
— ^he  meant  the  peerage  of  Scotland — ^had  been  particularly  exempt  firom  that  Tacil- 
lation  and  apathy  which  had  distinguished  too  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  empire. 
(Hear,  hear.)  When  he  told  them  that  out  of  16  representative  peers  iHio  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  Scotland,  on  the  great  dirision  which'  took  place  with  respect  to 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  10  had  Toted  against  the  measure,  2  had  not  voted  at  all, 
one  of  whom  was  now  as  stanch  a  Protectionist  as  any  present,  and  only  4  had  recorded 
their  votes  against  the  principle  of  Protection— one  of  these  being  thousands  of  miles 
off,  and  perhaps  incapable  of  forming  any  decision  of  his  own  upon  the  subject— when 
he  told  them  those  f&cts,  he  thought  they  would  admit  that  the  peerage  of  Scotland  had 
not  as  a  body  been  deficient  in  £eir  duty  upon  that  occasion.  One  of  the  most  elo- 
qnebt  speakers  who  had  addressed  them  that  day.  Professor  Aytonn,  had  told  them 
of  some  bad  articles  which  came  from  Scotland  in  the  shape  of  political  economists. 
But  he  (the  Earl  of  Eglinton)  could  not  refrain  firom  saying  one  word  in  favour  of 
**  Auld  Scotland  "  upon  that  occasion,  and  he  would  ask  them  whether  they  had  not 
seen  one  good  article  come  firom  that  country  in  the  shape  of  the  Professor  himself  I 
(Cheers.)  It  might  not  be  so  weU  known  to  the  body  of  the  meeting  as  it  was  to  him, 
how  deeply  the  Protectionist  cause  was  indebted  to  that  gentleman  (hear) ;  but  he 
knew  that  the  most  powerful,  the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most  convincing  statements 
in  favour  of  Protection  had  come  fi^>m  his  pen.  (Cheers.)  He  should  also  call  to 
their  recollection  the  honest  specimen  of  a  Scotch  tenant-farmer — ^namely,  Mr  Watson, 
whom  they  had  heard  that  day,  and  of  whom  he  confessed  he,  as  a  countryman,  felt 
proud,  (hear,  hear ;)  but,  above  all,  he  begged  to  state,  that  Scotland  owned  one-half  of 
their  noble  chairman.  The  noble  duke  was  one-half  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  by  pro- 
perty, and  by  feeling.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  knew  that  that  was  not  a  time  of  the  day 
to  go  on  descanting  on  all  that  they  owed  to  the  noble  duke,  and  "till  more  did  he 
know  that  the  presence  of  the  noble  duke  did  not  afford  the  fitting  opportunity  for 
adopting  such  a  course.  He  should  say,  however,  that  he  well  knew  that  there  was 
not  in  that  room,  or  in  the  country,  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  British  empire,  who 
did  not  look  upon  the  noble  duke  as  one  of  the  most  straightforward,  one  of  the  most 
gallant,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  men  whom  this  country  ever  possessed.  (Cheers.) 
He  should  not  detain  them  longer ;  but  would  content  himself  with  leaving  the  reso- 
lution in  their  hands.    (Great  cheering.) 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  M.P.,  came  forward,  amidst  very  loudand  general  cheering, 
to  second  the  resolution.  The  noble  lord  said  that  in  terminating  the  proceedings  of 
that  most  remarkable  meeting— remarkable  not  only  for  the  abUity  of  tiie  spef^hes 
which  they  had  heard,  and  the  unanimity  that  had  characterised  their  proceedings, 
but  also  for  the  presence  of  so  many  delegates,  representing,  and  representing  so  truly, 
every  suffering  interest  in  this  great  community— he  felt  that  he  had  a  task  at  once 
most  difficult  and  most  gratifying  to  perform.  Most  truly  had  Lord  Eglinton  said 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  noble  duke  a  certain  reserve  was  necessary  in  spiking  of 
those  qualities  which  commanded  their  admiration ;  but  still  they  should  not  be  doing 
justice  to  their  feelings  if  they  permitted  that  opportunity  to  pass  without  saying 
that  they  did  not  know  in  the  whole  peerage  one  man  who  more  justly  commanded 
the  respect,  the  admiration,  and  the  affection  of  the  industrious  classes  of  this  country. 
(Cheers.)  Lord  Eglinton  had  said  something  in  favour  of  that  house  to  which  the 
noble  duke  belonged  ;  and  he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  for  one 
moment  to  say  something  in  flavour  of  that  house  to  which  he  had  so  recently  been 
Returned.     He  could  not,  like  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  tliat  day  addressed 
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them,  despair  eyen  of  the  present  graceless  House  of  Commons.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.)  If  they  asked  him  his  reason,  he  should  tell  them  that  he  found  one  in  the 
Hciy  that,  when  that  House  of  Commons  had  first  met,  the  majority  then  against  those 
principles  which  that  meeting  had  assembled  to  enforce,  and  which  they  intended  to 
carry  into  successful  operation,  amounted  to  not  less  than  100  ;  while  at  the  present 
moment  that  majority  could  not,  he  belioTed,  be  estimated  at  more  than  a  score  of 
Totes.  Another  reason  why  he  did  not  despair  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  was 
derired  from  the  recent  election  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  colonel  the  member  for  Coric, 
who  was  ^en  assisting  at  their  proceedings.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  no  doubt  but  that 
at  future  elections  they  would  continue  fbrther  to  increase  the  number  of  members 
ready  to  adTocate  and  support  their  cause.  If  he  might  be  permitted  to  give  one  word 
of  advice,  he  would  suggest  that,  while  they  took  erery  precaution  for  returning,  for 
the  future,  members  who  were  prepared  to  vindicate  the  great  principle  of  protection 
to  native  industry,  they  ought  not  to  discourage,  but  to  aid,  those  ^members  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons  who  zealously  sought  to  put  down  that  system  which 
they  believed  in  their  consciences  to  be  working  the  destruction  of  this  mighty 
empire.  (Hear.)  He  should  further  say,  that  he  found  a  fresh  justification  for  a  return 
of  their  somewhat  waning  confidence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  presence  among 
them  that  day  of  the  noble  duke  to  whom  they  were  going  to  oflfer  bv  acclamation 
the  TOte  of  their  unbounded  confidence  and  admiration.  (Cheers.)  When  they  saw 
the  noble  duke  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  with  so  much  gallantry,  so  much 
honesty,  and  such  unswerving  onwiurdness  of  purpose,  they  might,  he  thought,  well 
take  courage  ;  and  believe  that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  would  yet  faithfully 
represent,  and  faithfhlly  carry  out,  the  principles  on  which  the  Constitution  of  this 
country  had  so  long  depended,  and  on  which  it  must  continue  to  depend  if  it  was 
still  to  remain  the  Constitution  of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  known  world.  (Hear 
hear.)  He  called  on  them  to  vote  by  acclamation  the  resolution  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  second.  He  called  upon  them  to  rise  as  one  man  and  give  three  lusty 
cheers  for  their  noble  chairman  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  (The  call  was  responded  to 
with  enthusiasm,  the  whole  meeting  rising  as  one  man.) 

The  NOBLE  DUKE  proceeded  to  acknowledge  the  compliment  as  follows:— I  rise, 
as  you  may  well  conceive  that  I  must,  impressed  with  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
yon,  the  delegates  from  nearly  every  county  in  England  and  Scotland,  for  the  very 
kind  and  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  pass  the  present  reso- 
lution. I  claim  no  merit  for  myself  for  what  I  have  done  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
Parliament,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  adoption  of  the  Free-trade  policy,  or  with 
a  view  of  regaining  protection  to  native  industry.  I  claim  no  merit  to  myself  for 
the  course  I  have  pursued,  because  I  think  that  course  is  absolutely  necessary,  not 
only  for  the  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  the  landed  interest  of  the  country,  but  for 
the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  our  fellow-subject&  (Hear,  hear.)  I  never  advocated  pro- 
tection to  the  farmer  Without  also  advocating  protection  to  the  silk  weaver  and  to  the 
manufacturer.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  called  on  in  Parliament  noi  to  legislate  for  one 
class,  but  to  legislate  for  all  classes,  and  I  therefore  have  not  pledged  myself  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  principle  of  protection  without  an  earnest  inquiry  into  the  whole 
subject.  .  I  have,  however,  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  a  pledge,  and,  with  God's  help, 
I  will  never  violate  it.  (Cheers.)  I  am  not  made  of  that  stuff  which  would  permit  me 
to  veer  about  like  the  wind,  and  to  flatter  every  popular  demagogue.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
have  one  English  quality  in  me,  which  is,  that  I  vrill  not  be  bullied  into  any  course  of 
which  my  judgment  disapproves.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will  not  allow  a  knot  of  Manchester 
Free-traders  to  dictate  to  the  good  sense  of  the  community  at  large.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
will  not  consent  to  lose  the  colonies  of  this  great  empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will  not 
help  to  carry  out  a  system  which  is  bringing  ruin  to  our  shipping  interest,  (cheers,) 
and  which  forces  to  emigration  those  honest  and  industrious  mechanics,  who,  by  their 
skill,  their  energy,  and  their  good  conduct,  have,  up  to  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  been  able  to  get  a  fl^ir  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.  (Cheers.) 
Neither  will  I  consent  to  have  the  honour  and  glory  of  this  great  country  dependent 
upon  Mr  Cobden  and  his  party.  (Cheers.)  I  am  for  English  ships,  manned  by  Eng- 
lish hearts  of  oak.  (Renewed  cheers.)  I  am  for  protecting  domestic  industry  in  all  its 
branches.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  feel,  however,  that  at  this  time  of  the  evening  I  ought  not 
to  trespass  at  any  length  on  your  attention;  but  cordially  agreeing  with  all  the  reso- 
lutions that  have  been  put  here  to-day,  and  carried  nnanimously,  and  agreeing  with 
much  that  has  fallen  from  the  different  eloquent  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  you, 
I  must  speak  out  my  own  mind;  and  I  hope  that  yon,  the  farmers  of  England,  will 
not  respect  me  the  less  for  doing  so.  (Hear.)  Well,  then,  I  must  say  that  I  only 
recommend  constitutional  means,  (hear,  hear,)  and  I  certainly  do  not  recommend  the 
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adoption  of  any  threats  of  yiolonoe  or  for«e,  and  BtQl  len  do  I  roeommand  thai  we 
should  band  onrseWes  together  not  to  pay  taxes,  (Hear,  hear.)  We  ue  the  repveaen- 
tatires  of  a  troly  loyal  people.  By  oonstitntional  means  we  shall  gain  a  Tiotory  of 
which  we  shidl  afterwards  hare  reason  to  be  proud;  hot  if  we  descend  to  the  mise- 
rable and  degrading  tricks  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  L^gae,  (hear,  hear,)  we  eannot  be 
respected^  beoanse  we  cannot  respect  onrseWes.  I  thank  yon  for  the  eonlldenee  yo«t 
haye  shown  towards  me.  I  Uumk  yon,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  many 
Protectionists  who  hare  not  been  able  to  be  present  here  to-day,  for  the  nnanimoas 
manner  in  which  yon  hare  carried  the  resolutions,  and  the  patience  with  wfaieh  yon 
hare  listened  to  him  who  is  now  addressing  yon,  who  is  so  little  worthy  of  attention. 
Bat  as  long  as  I  shall  eontinne  to  haye  health,  I  shall  take  eyery  oppwtumtj  of 
meeting  the  tenant-fkrmers  of  this  country,  (hear,  hear,)  notwithstanding  that  I  may 
be  told  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  a  majority  of  iHiose  members  I  haye  no  oonfldemoe, 
(hear,  hear,)  that  by  presiding  at  meetings  of  this  description  I  un  creating  a  paaio 
among  the  tenantry.  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  last  attack  that  has  been  made  on  ma 
and  on  my  noble  friends  around  me.  I  was  told  the  other  night,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  a  noble  lord  who  is  a  disciple  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  that  it  was  to  myself  and  to 
those  who  pursued  a  similar  course  to  mine  that  the  lownessin  the  price  of  eoni  Sa  to 
be  attributed.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  His  asserticm  was,  ''That  the  speeohes 
deliyered  in  this  country  found  their  way  into  the  German  newspapers,  and  that  tha 
German  farmers,  belieying  that  shortly  a  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  com  would  be 
imposed,  sent  oyer  their  com  to  this  country  and  oM  it  here  at  a  loss."  In  reply  I 
stated  that,  if  this  statement  was  correct,  I  could  not  regret  ihui  I  had  oontribntad 
to  the  foreigners  losing  money,  if  they  choose  to  send  their  com  here.  I  haye  no  bad 
feeling  to  the  foreigner;  but  I  may  say  that,  if  we  are  exposed  to  taxes  from  wMdi 
he  is  exempt,  I  could  feel  no  pity  for  any  loss  that  he  might  sustain  in  his  e(»npeti- 
tion  with  the  agriculturists  of  this  country,  (CSieers.)  One  word  on  the  subject  of  the 
income  tax,  which  is  now  so  oppressiye  to  the  tenant-fiumsr.  When  I  sti^ed  in  tba 
House  of  Lords,  a  few  eyenings  ago,  that  the  fiumers  had  no  right  to  be  called  npoo 
to  pay  that  tax  whilst  they  deriyed  no  profit  from  their  holdings,  Lord  Grey  said  that 
he  admitted  the  hardness  of  the  case,  but  that  he  and  his  par^  had  not  originally 
enacted  the  law,  but  that  it  emanated  from  Sir  B..  Peel.  (Hear,  hear,  and  lan^iter.) 
To  that  I  felt  it  my  duW  to  say,  that  although  they  did  not  originally  enaet  the  law, 
they  had  extended  the  tune  of  its  operation.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the  same  time,  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  attempt^to  justify  Sir  R.  Peel;  for  I  would  be  the  last  man  to  under- 
take such  a  task.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  again  thank  you  for  the  confidence  yon  haye  shown 
towards  me;  and  if  my  seryices  can  eyer  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  tenantry  of 
this  country,  or  to  its  domestic  industry,  I  can  only  say  that  those  seryices,  each  as 
they  are,  will  eyer  be  at  your  disposal.  (The  noble  Duke  concluded  amidst  enthn- 
siastic  cheering.) 

The  meeting  immediately  separated,  Mr  G.  F.  Young  informing  the  delegates  that 
the  National  Association  was  anxious  for  their  presence  at  their  rooms,  at  the  South 
Sea  House,  on  the  following  morning,  at  eleyen  o'clock. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  BfEMORIAL  TO  LORD  JOHK  RUSSKLL. 

The  delegates  re-assembled  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  South  Sea  House  on 
Saturday  morning,  when  they  agreed  to  the  following  address  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
which  had  been  prepared,  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  great 
aggregate  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  on  Tuesday  last : — 

IBLK  LORD  JOHN  BUBS 
THE  TRBASVRT,  &C. 

^  May  it  please  your  Lordship,— We  are  deputed  to  address  you  in  the  name  and 
at  the  desire  of  a  public  meeting  held  in  this  metropolis  on  the  7th  Inst.,  which,  con- 
sisting of  a  considerable  number  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  merchants, 
shipowners,  tradesmen,  and  others  connected  with  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  comprising  nearly  f  00  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  specially  delegated 
by  the  agriculturists  of  eyery  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  represent  the  present 
condition  of  their  respectiye  localities,  and  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  public 
policy  of  your  lordship's  administration,  presents  a  just  claim  to  the  serious  attenti<Hi 
of  her  Mi^esty's  Goyemment. 

**  On  the  authority  of  this  meeting,  unanimously  expressed,  it  is  our  duty  to  declare 
to  your  lordship  that  intolerable  distress  now  almost  nniyersally  perrades  the 
British  agricultural  interest ;  that  many  branches  of  the  colonial  interest  are  hat 
sinking  into  ruin ;  that  the  shipping  and  other  great  interests  of  the  country  are 
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inTolTed  in  difloulij  and  deep  depression ;  and  that  large  masses  of  the  indnstrial 
population  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  lamentable  depriration  and  suffering. 

^  It  must  be  obyious  that  such  a  condition  of  aflkirs  is  firaught  with  consequences 
disastrous  to  the  public  welfkre  ;  and  if  not  speedily  remedied,  it  is  the  coayiction  of 
the  meeting  that  it  will  endanger  the  public  peace,  prore  Altai  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  credit,  and  may  eren  place  in  peril  the  safe^  of  the  State. 

^  It  is  our  duty  Airther  to  declare  to  your  lordship  that  the  dangerous  erils  we  hare 
thus  described  are,  in  the  deliberate  jadgment  of  the  meeting,  attributable  to  the 
recent  changes  made  in  those  protective  laws  by  which  the  importation  of  articles  of 
foreign  production  had  long  been  regulated,  which  changes  it  regards  as  most  rash 
and  impolitic.  It  considers  the  ancient  system  of  commercial  law  to  have  been 
based  on  the  most  just  principles,  and  dictated  by  the  soundest  riews  of  national 
policy.  It  cannot  forget  Uiat,  under  that  system.  Great  Britain  attained  an  unexampled 
state  of  prosperity  and  a  proud  pre-eminence  in  the  scale  of  nations  ;  and  it  is  its 
firm  oouTiction  that  if  the  principle  of  fostering  and  protecting  British  industry  and 
British  capital  be  abandoned,  many  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  State  will 
be  utterly  and  cruelly  sacrificed,  and  the  national  prosperity  and  greatness  be 
ruinously  impaired. 

^  The  meeting  is  further  of  opinion  that  no  relief  from  general  or  local  taxation, 
which  would  hi  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  public  faith  and  the  efficiency 
of  public  establishments,  could  enable  the  British  and  colonial  producer  successfully 
to  compete  with  foreign  productions ;  and  that  the  only  hope  of  replacing  the 
agricultural  and  other  natire  and  colonial  interests  in  a  state  of  prosperity  rests  on  the 
re-establishment  of  a  just  system  of  import  duties. 

^  The  meeting  deeply  deplores  that  the  distressing  and  destmctire  consequences 
of  the  system  of  misealkd  FVee  Trade  haying  been  repeatedly  and  urgently  pressed  on 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons  has  treated  the  just  complaints 
of  the  people  with  indifference,  has  exhibited  a  total  want  of  sympathy  for  their 
sufferings,  and  has  refhsed  to  adopt  any  measures  for  remoring  or  aUeyiating  the 
prevalent  difficulty  and  distress. 

*^  This  conduct  has  naturally  produced  a  widely-difihsed  feeling  of  disappointment, 
discontent,  and  distrust,  which  is  rapidly  undermining  the  reliance  of  the  people  in 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  Parliament,  the  best  security  for  loyalty  to  the  Throne,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  inyaluable  institutions  of  the  country. 

**  Having  thus  faithfUly  represented  to  your  lordship  the  general  views  on  the 
policy  of  the  country,  expressed  in  the  recorded  resolutions  of  the  meeting  we 
represent,  we  proceed  to  discharge  the  further  duty  intrusted  to  us  of  addressing 
your  lordship  as  the  head  of  that  Administration  by  which  the  policy  so  strongly 
deprecated  is  continued  and  defended. 

'^  We  are  charged  earnestly  to  remonstrate  and  protest  on  the  part  of  the  deeply 
ii^'ured  thousands  whose  property  has  been  torn  from  them  by  the  uiijnst  and  suicidal 
impoUcy  of  which  we  complain ;  and  still  more  emphatically  on  behalf  of  the  millions 
of  the  industrial  population  dependent  on  them  for  employment,  and  consequently 
for  subsistence,  against  the  longer  continuance  of  a  system  which,  under  the  specious 
name  of  Free  iSrade,  violates  every  principle  of  real  freedom,  since  it  dooms  the  taxed, 
fettered,  and  disqualified  native  producer  to  unrestricted  competition  in  his  own 
market  vrith  the  comparatively  unburdened  foreigner.  We  not  only  deny  the  moral 
right  of  any  government  or  of  any  legislature  to  have  involved  in  certain  loss  and 
suffering  large  masses  of  a  flourishing  community,  for  the  sake  of  giving  trial  to  a  mere 
experiment ;  but  we  assert  that  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has  signally  and 
disastrously  failed,  and  we  demand  therefore,  as  the  right  of  those  we  represent,  the 
prompt  restoration  of  that  protection  from  unrestricted  foreign  import  which  can 
alone  rescue  them  from  impending  destruction. 

^  It  is  painfbl  for  us  to  declare,  but  it  is  our  duty  not  to  disguise,  that  the  per- 
tinacious'adherence  of  the  Cabinet,  of  which  your  lordship  is  at  the  head,  to  the  policy 
of  miscalled  Free  Trade,  and  its  determined  rejection  of  the  appeals  of  the  people  for 
a  reversal  of  that  policy,  have  extended  to  the  executive  government  of  the  country 
the  same  feelings  of  distrust  and  discontent  which  are  widely  diffused  with  respect 
to  the  representative  branch  of  the  Legislature.  We  solemnly  adjure  your  lordship 
to  remember  that  discontent  unattended  to  may  ripen  into  disaflfection. 

«  We  know  that  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  their  most  gracious  Sovereign,  under 
all  their  grievances  and  wrongs,  remains,  and  will  remain,  unshaken  ;  but  we  are 
aware,  and  it  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  warn  her  Majesty's  GoTcnimeut,  that  the  Btak- 
of  feeling  in  many  districts  of  the  country  is  most  critical  and  alarming,  hazordou:;  to 
its  peace,  perilous  to  the  nudBienaace  of  pablio  credit,  and  dangerous  to  its  establisUed 
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iattitiito&i ;  nor  miiti  we  be  detened,  either  by  our  imqailified  re^Mei  for  yoar 
lordship's  penoiutl  chanteter,  or  by  the  joet  coosideratioii  we  owe  to  the  elermted 
position  yon  ooeapyj  from  easting  on  your  lordship  and  yoor  ooUeagnes  the  awful 
responsibility  of  all  the  consequences  that  may  result  from  a  continnanee  of  yovr 
refusal  either  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  people,  or  to  allow  them  the  eonstitatkmal 
opportunity  for  the  Tindication  of  their  rights,  by  dissolring  the  Parliament  and 
appealing  to  the  Toioe  of  the  country. 
*<London,  May  11,1850.'* 

(Signed) 
Geofge  Frederick  Young,  Chairman  of  Acting  Committee, 
F.  Cayley  Worsely,  Vice  Chairman, 
James  Blyth,  Vice  Chairman, 

Augustus  Bosanquet,  Chairman  of  Colonial  Committee, 
Richurd  DaTis,  1 

Beigamin  B.  Greene,  >  Members  of  Ditto, 

Band  Charles  Guthrie,  )  ) 

Charles  Beke,  Secretary. 


Of  the  National 
Association. 


W.  TindaU.- 
H.  C.  Chapman,  Liverpool. 
Wm.  Layton,  Cambridgeshire. 
Nathaniel  Barthropp,  Suffolk. 
Edward  Tull,  Berkshire. 
James  Linton,  Huntingdonshire. 
Paul  Foskett,  East  Surrey. 
John  King,  Somerset. 
John  Elliot,  South  Deron. 
Robert  Baker,  Essex. 
Joseph  Pain,  Bedfordshire. 
Samuel  Cheetham,  Rutland. 
Thomas  Vowe,  Leicestershire. 
John  Simpson,  Suffolk. 
Frederick  King,  Wilts. 
Richard  Strange,  Wiltshire. 
John  Walker,  Nottinghamshire. 
George  Storer,  Nottinghamshire. 
William  Skelton,  Lincolnshire. 
J.  H.  Walker,  Warwickshire. 
John  EUman,  Sussex. 
Rowland  Goldhawk,  West  Surrey. 
William  Mallins,  South  Derbyshire. 
Charles  Day,  clerk,  South  Essex. 
W.  E.  Russell,  West  Kent. 
Reynolds  Peyton,  Herefordshire. 
Math.  Henry  Bigg,  West  Sussex. 
Daniel  Baker,  Monmouthshire. 
E.  J.  Perkins,  North  Warwick. 


Thomas  Hartshome,  South  Stafford- 
shire. 

Thomas  Jesty,  Dorsetshire. 

G.  P.  Dawson,  Yorkshire,  West 
Ridbg. 

W.  T.  Lockyer,  North  Stafford. 

Samuel  Loyell,  Oxfordshire. 

Douglas  Lynes,  West  Norfolk. 

£.  Cayley,  jun..  East  Yorkshire. 

R.  Hewett,  Northamptonshire. 

William  Gray,  Northamptonshire. 

Philip  Box,  Buckinghamshire. 

S.  Musgrare  Hilton,  East  Kent 

Charles  Lillingston,  Ross-shire. 

Edward  Trood,  DcTonshire. 

Richard  Franklen,  Glamorganshire. 

Thomas  Bold,  Liverpool 

J.  Parsons  Cook,  Leicestershire, 
South. 

John  Wood,  East  Somersetshire. 

Charles  Harland,  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

M.  White  Ridley,  Northumberland. 

Richard  Belton,  South  Shropshire. 

John  Hall,  Bart,  East  Lothian. 

R  Scot  Skirring,  Haddingtonshire. 

H.  St.  y.  Rose,  Ross-shire. 

James  A.  Cheyne,  Ar^Ushire. 

George  Burtt,  North  Hampshire. 


Shortly  after  twelve  o'clock  the  deputation  proceeded  to  the  Premier's  official 
residence  in  Downing  Street.  It  consisted  of  the  several  gentlemen  whose  names 
were  appended  to  the  address,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Newdente,  M.P., 
Colonel  Sibthorp,  M.P.,  Mr  Bickerton,  (Shropshire,)  Sir  J.  F.  Walker  Drummond, 
Bart.,  (Midlothian,)  Mr  Hugh  Watson,  (Keillor,)  Forfarshire ;  Mr  John  Dudgeon, 
(Spylaw,)  Roxburghshire,  &c. 

On  the  deputation  being  ushered  into  the  reception-room.  Lord  John  Russell  wel- 
comed the  gentlemen  composing  it  with  characteristic  courtesy,  and  cordially  shook 
Mr  Young  by  the  hand,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  regret  that  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  unable  to  attend. 

Mr  YouNO.— I  was  about  to  explain  to  your  lordship  that  his  Grace  is  unable  to 
attend  from  indisposition,  and  that  I  this  morning  received  a  letter  frt>m  his  Grace, 
which  I  vrill  read  to  your  lordship : — 

"Goodwood,  May  10, 1850." 

**  My  Dear  Sir,— I  write  to  ask  you  to  make  my  exeuses  to  the  deputation  if  I  do 
not  make  my  appearance  to-morrow  at  a  quarter  past  twelve  in  Downing  Street    I 
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li«Te  not  been  able  to  leaye  my  room  to-day  fh>m  a  riolent  cold  and  rheamatism^  and 
if  not  better,  aball  not  be  able  to  go  to  London  for  some  days. 

**  Beliere  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 
« G.  F.  Young,  Esq.  (Signed)       »*  Richmord." 

Mr  YouDg  continued — I  feel  deep  remt  that  bis  Grace  is  nnable  to  attend  here 
to-day  ;  bnt  I  beg  to  assnre  your  lordship  that  we  hare  bis  Grace's  concurrence  in 
all  our  proceedings,  and  I  am  about  to  place  in  your  lordship's  hands  a  document 
which  has  been  drawn  up  under  his  fhll  sanction,  and  to  which  his  Grace's  signature 
would  hare  been  affixed  if  his  absence  Arom  indisposition  had  not  prevented  it,  and 
we  had  not  been  ignorant  of  that  fact  until  it  was  too  late  to  transmit  it  to  him  for 
signature.  Your  Lordship  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that  a  large  public  meeting  took  place 
in  this  metropolis  on  Tuesday  last,  at  which  certain  resolutions  were  adopted  relative 
to  protection  to  natiye  industry  ;  and  amongst  them  one  appointing  a  deputation  to 
wait  upon  your  lordship  with  a  memorial,  and  to  furnish  you  with  such  explanations 
as  you  may  require.  With  your  lordship's  permission,  I  will  now  proceed  to  read 
the  address  with  which  I  haye  the  honour  to  be  intrusted.  Mr  Young  here  read  the 
address,  and  continued  thus  : — I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  that  it  becomes  me  to  make 
any  comments  upon  this  document,  which  has  been  prepared  with  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  here  with  me  to-day,  except  to  refer  you  gene- 
rally to  the  opinions  which  it  contains,  and  on  their  behalf  to  tender  any  exphma- 
tion  which  your  lordship  may  deem  requisite  in  reference  to  the  assertions  therein 
made,  or  to  any  point  connected  with  the  subject  which  is  now  brought  under  your 
lordship's  notice  with  yery  great  pain  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  speak. 
^  Lord  J.  Russell.— I  may  be  allowed  to  say — and  I  do  not  do  so  without  due  con- 
sideration— that,  of  course,  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  take  upon  myself  all  the 
Tesponsibility  which  belongs  to  the  executive  government ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
assertions  in  this  address  respecting  the  House  of  Commons,  you  state — ^^  That  the 
meeting  is  further  of  opinion  that  no  relief  Arom  general  or  local  taxation  which 
would  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  public  faith,  and  the  efficiency  of  pub- 
lic establishments,  could  enable  the  British  and  colonial  producer  successfully  to 
compete  with  foreign  productions."  Now,  that  proposal  for  relief  from  general  and 
local  taxation,  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  public  faith  and  the  efficiency  of 
public  establishments,  is,  in  fact,  the  only  proposition  of  a  large  nature  that  has  been 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons.  You  also  say  here,  **  that  the  only  hope  of 
replacing  the  agricultural  and  other  native  and  colonial  interests  in  a  state  of  pro- 
sperity, rests  on  the  re-establishment  of  a  just  system  of  import  duties."  I  do  not 
<leny,  or  wish  in  any  way  to  shrink  fh>m  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  her 
Majesty's  government  for  the  line  of  policy  they  have  adopted  ;  but  no  such  propo- 
fiition  has  been  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  not 
rejected  any  such  proposition.  ^ 

Mr  Young. — It  is  intended  to  express  the  deep  disappointment  we  felt  that  no 
«uch  proposition  has  been  made,  whether  as  emanating  fh>m  the  Government,  or  from 
any  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  * 

Mr  Nbwdboate. — Your  lordship  will  permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  although  no 
direct  motion  has  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  immediate  restoration 
^f  Protection,  that  great  question  has  been  admitted  to  have  been  involved  in  the 
course  of  discussions  that  have  arisen  upon  other  questions. 

Lord  J.  RussBLL. — That  is  true  ;  but  whilst  some  persons  have  said  it  would  be 
heneficial,  there  are  others  who  say  that  it  would  be  injurious. 

Mr  YouMo. — I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  lordship's  mind  that  I,  and  those  with 
whom  T  am  associated,  do  not  attach  much  [importance  to  those  discussions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  because  we  are  perfectly  well  aware  that,  if  such  a  proposition 
were  made,  it  would  certainly  be  rejected.  We  attach  no  importance  to  them. 
We  think  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  not  truly 
represent  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  it  does  or  not 

Mr  John  H.  Walkxh  (of  Leamington.)— I  am  here  as  the  representative  of 
^uth  Warwickshire,  to  express  to  your  lordship  my  conviction  that  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  the  people  with  regard  to  free  trade.  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  travelling  a  great  deal,  and  I  never  enter  a  railway  carriage  or  go  into 
company  that  I  do  not  find  those  who  were  formerly  regular  Free-traders,  and  have 
now  become  quite  the  reverse.  They  object  to  the  operation  of  free  trade,  that  tho 
foreigner  gets  all  the  benefits  which  we  are  losing. 
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Hr  Yotmo.— It  does  not  beoome  as  now  to  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  diseos* 
sion  of  BO  wide  a  question  as  that.  I  feel  that  we  ehonld  not  be  able  to  do  so  with 
adyantage,  or  be  justified  in  intmding  upon  your  time  for  that  purpose.  Thezv  is, 
howeyer,  one  part  of  the  proceedings  at  the  recent  meeting,  a  report  <^  whldft 
your  lordship  has  no  doubt  seen,  upon  which  I  wish  to  make  a  few  obserrationf. 
You  will  there  haye  seen  that  some  rather  strong  expressions  were  used.  Witlmnfe 
at  all  yrlAing  to  apologise  for  those  expressions,  or  giying  an  opinion  as  to  their 
proprie^  or  impropriety,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  our  hope  thai,  what- 
eyer  opinion  yonr  lordship  may  haye  formed  of  those  expressions,  yon  will  not  take 
them  as  speUdng  the  general  sentiments  of  the  meeting— which  onght  alone  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  their  recorded  reeolutions.  I  aUnde  to 
this  simply  as  a  matter  of  explanation,  for  I  should  be  sorry  if  yonr  lordship  were 
led  to  dep^krt  from  the  general  principle  laid  down,  of  only  recognising  the  acts  «f 
the  meeting,  yrithout  judging  of  its  character  by  merely  isolated  expresaions  faUing 
from  indiyidual  speakers. 

Lord  JoHif  RusssLL.— I  can  wuatt  yon,'  Mr  Young,  that  I  should  not  have 
adyerted  to  that  circumstance,  as  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  public  meetings  where 
a  number  of  persons  are  desirous  of  giying  expression  to  their  opinions,  i^eat  lati- 
tude of  speech  must  be  allowed.  With  regard  to  the  expressions  alluded  to,  though 
I  may  think  them  rather  stronger  than  necessary,  I  obserred  in  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  his  reply,  went  as  far  in  censure  of  them 
as  I  should  be  disposed  to  do;  and  haying  erery  oonfidenoe  in  the  Duke  of  Rieh- 
mond's  loyalty,  his  wish  to  support  the  law,  and  his  discretion,  I  think  what  he  said 
upon  the  subject  was  amply  sufficient. 

Mr  YouNO. — I  will  only  add  that  many  of  us  are  magistrates  ourselree,  and 
that  yre  are  fhlly  conscious  of  the  duty  which  deyoWes  upon  us  to  do  all  we  can  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  What  yyas  said,  I  belieye,  was  only  intended  to 
show  the  fkcts  of  our  position  to  the  House  of  Commons,  from  whom  we  elum  pro- 
tection,  as  an  act  of  justioe. 
Lord  John  Russbll.— Mr  Newdegate,  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  farther  1 
Mr  Nbwdboatb. — I  wish  merely  to  express  my  concurrence  in  the  olyects  of 
the  deputation,  and  that  I  consider  it  fortunate  that  your  lordship  has  permitted  the 
deputation  this  opportunity  of  bringing  before  yonr  notice  the  reality  and  extent  of 
the  distress  which  preyails  in  many  districts,  the  seyerity  of  its  pressors,  and  the 
danger  fW>m  the  feelings  of  discontent  which  has  unhappily  but  indubitably  grown 
up  under  the  seyere  depression  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  community  is  now 
exposed. 

Lord  JoRH  Russell,  (addressing  Mr  Young.) — You  haye  rery  truly  stated 
that  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  enter  into  a  discussion  here  upon,  not  only  ono 
large  question,  but  the  seyeral  large  questions,  which  are  inyolyed  in  Uiis  memorial, 
and  which  refer  to  our  commercial  laws,  the  state  of  agriculture  and  shipping,  and 
the  coiiDition  of  the  country  at  large.  These  rarious  subjects  would  lead  to  a  most 
extended  discussion,  if  once  we  were  to  enter  upon  it.  All  I  can  say,  Uiertfore,  is, 
that  I  take  upon  myself  the  whole  responsibility  of  any  adyice  which  I  auy  consider 
it  my  duty  to  giye  to  my  Sovereign.  Certaibly  my  experienoe  leads  me,  I  confess 
it,  to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  main  point  contained  in  this 
memorial — I  think  it  irould  neither  be  desirable  to  go  back  from  f^  trade  to  pro- 
hibiten or  restriction ;  nor  adyisU»le  to  dissolye  Parliament  in  order  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  country  upon  the  subject.  That  is  ^e  conclusion  to  which  I  hayo 
come.  With  respect  to  the  suffering  which  has  been  stated  to  exist,  it  is  neither 
inconsistent  yyith  my  expectations,  nor  inconsiBtent  ynth  what  I  have  heard,  that  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  deep  suffering  does  exist,  and  that  that  salfering  is 
partly — and  I  should  sar  in  part  only — owing  to  recent  changes  in  our  commercial 
laws.  I  belieye  that  these  changes  were,  in  their  general  aspect,  ineyitahle.  I 
believe  that  ten  years  ago  it  might  have  been  fbreseen  that  this  countey,  as  it  became 
more  opulent  and  commercial,  would  require  great  changes  in  that  direction,  and  my 
object  wae  at  that  time  to  make  the  transition  accompanied  by  as  little  suffniag  and 
distress  as  possible.  But  the  advice  I  gave  with  that  view  yyas  r^eeted,  not  only 
with  contempt,  but  yrith  indignation.  Other  changes  have  taken  place  since  then,, 
and  the  changes  which  have  now  taken  place  have  been  certainly  of  a  much  more 
decisive  character  than  those  whldi  I  originally  proposed.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
think  the  condnet  of  the  agricultural,  the  colonial,  and  other  interests,  was  not 
prudent  in  declaring  that  there  should  be  no  change  in  1841.  Still  that  yras  their 
decision,  and  in  IS46  a  much  greater  change  was  effected  in  those  layvs.  In  1847  a 
general  election  took  place,  by  which  the  electors  had  to  decide  upon  the  condoct  of 
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those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  adoption  of  these  changee,  and  the  result  was 
the  election  of  the  present  parliament,  which  has  decided  upon  continuing  the 
polio  J  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  laid  down  in  1846.  I  own  I  do  think  it  was 
yery  unwise — if  I  may  he  allowed  to  say  so— in  1841,  not  to  have  sought  some  com- 
promise; hut  I  think  it  would  he  far  more  unwise  now  to  seek  to  restore  a  system  of 
proteotiye  duties.  I  helieve  that  that,  so  far  from  leading  to  a  settlement  of  this 
great  question,  would  lead  to  fresh  agitation^  and  a  renewal  of  the  present  law — the 
law  repealing  those  protective  duties.  I  would  put  it  to  any  man  who  is  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits  of  any  kind,  howeyer  he  may  think  it  would  he  advisable  to 
restore  the  ancient  system  of  protection,  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  advantageous 
to  have  those  laws  re-enacted  in  1851,  again  to  be  repealed  in  1852  or  1853 !  I  own 
I  must  think  that  to  all  interests  concerned,  especially  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
those  changes  and  those  renewals  would  be  the  very  worst  measures  that  could  be 
adopted.  All  return  to  the  former  system  beiog,  as  I  believe,  impossible,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  equalise,  if  possible,  the  charges  upon  land,  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
wish  of  all  parties.  The  changes  which  have  been  made,  I  believe  to  be,  in  their 
l^eneral  aspect,  agreeable  to  the  progress  of  society  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
endeavour  of  ail  interests  should  henceforth  be  to  adapt  themselves  to  those  changes 
rather  than  attempt  their  reversal.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  these  views,  but  in  the 
position  I  occupy,  whether  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  or  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  act  upon  convictions  which  I  so  strongly 
entertain;  and  if  I  held  your  opinions  I  should  act  as  you  do. 

Ma  YouNo. — Perhaps  you  will  not  deem  me  unreasonable  if  I  advert  to  one  or 
two  remarks  which  have  just  fallen  from  your  lordship.  In  the  first  place,  your  lord- 
ship says  it  will  not  be  wise  again  to  return  to  a  system  of  protection  and  restric- 
tion. I  oan  speak  especially  for  the  interest  to  which  I  belong — and  being  almost 
altogether  unconnected  with  the  landed  interest,  I  coald  have  wished  some  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  see  around  me  stood  in  the  position  in  which  I  have  been  unex- 
pectedly placed  ;  but  I  can  speak  especially  for  the  shipping  interest,  and  I  believe 
I  may  also  for  the  agricultural  interest,  when  I  say  that  they  do  not  seek,  that  they 
do  not  desire,  a  system  of  prohibition.  If  you  refer  to  the  expressions  which  are 
eontained  in  that  memorial,  you  will  find  that  all  they  ask  is  a  just  and  equitable 
system  of  import  duties.  We  do  not  presume  to  dictate  the  degree  which  would 
constitute  justice ;  but  we  believe  that,  if  the  principle  were  once  acknowledged, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  details  upon  such  a  basis  as  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  parties.  The  next  point  upon  which  I  would  venture  to  offer  one 
word  by  way  of  explanation,  and  as  the  expression  of  that  which  I  know  to  be  the 
universal  sentiment  of  this  deputation,  is,  that  although,  after  the  enactment  of  the 
changes  of  1846,  namely,  in  1847,  a  general  election  did  take  place,  yet  your 
lordship  will  recollect  that  which  is  imprinted  upon  the  mind  of  the  country  at 
large,  that  that  election  took  place  under  circumstances  which  had  shattered  to 
pieces  all  parties  in  the  state,  and  had  placed  the  constituencies  in  such  a  position 
that,  as  we  think,  the  election  of  1847  was  not  a  fair  exponent  of  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  which  were  entertained  by  the  people  at  large. 

Ma  Guthrie. — Your  lordship  has  expressed  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  was 
unwise  to  reject  the  proposition  which  you  made  in  1841,  for  imposing  a  fixed  duty 
of  8s.  per  quarter  on  wheat.  Now,  supposing  your  lordship  acted  wisely  in  pro- 
posing that  measure,  and  the  other  party  unwisely  in  rejecting  it,  if  the  other  party 
should  come  round  to  your  lordship's  former  opinion  upon  that  subject,  allow  me  to 
ask  if  you  think  it  would  be  wrong,  in  1850,  to  revert  to  the  proposal  which  you 
deemed  to  be  so  perfectly  right  in  1841. 

Lord  J.  Russell. — I  can  easily  answer  that  question.  Without  going  into 
other  considerations,  supposing  the  price  of  com  to  be  at  that  time  58s.,  a  law  that 
would  reduce  the  average  to  50s.  would  be  well  taken  ;  whereas,  if  the  price  were 
42s.,  the  law  which  woiUd  raise  it  from  428.  to  50s.  would  be  ill  taken. 

Mr  Young. — Allow  me,  on  behalf  of  the  deputation,  to  thank  your  ii-rusliip  ivi 
the  attention  with  which  you  have  heard  us,  and  to  express  a  hope  that,  should  any 
of  the  observations  in  the  address  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  place  in  your 
lordship's  hands  appear  too  strong,  you  will  not  consider  it  as  any  mark  of  disrespect 
to  yourself,  but  merely  as  an  indication  of  the  feelings  which  we  entertain  on  tho 
subject.  I  can  now  only  apologise  for  having  detained  your  lordship  so  long, 
but  trust  the  important  nature  of  the  interests  we  represent  will  be  a  sufficient 
excuse. 

Mr  Guthrie. — Are  you  not  going  to  say  anything  relative  to  the  colonial 
interests  I 
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Mr  Youko.— I  left  that  in  your  hands.    I  thought  you  were  goiog  to  speak 
upon  that  subject  rather  than  upon  agriculture. 

Mr  Quthrib.— Then,  perhaps,  your  lordship  will  excuse  me  for  again  oceopy- 
ing  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  relatire  to  the  interests  of  Uie  colonies.     I  had 
the  honour  to  wait  upon  you  once  before  on  the  same  subject,  and  can  aasure  yim 
that  the  difficulties  under  which  the  colonies  laboured  last  year  are  in  no  degree 
diminished.     Indeed,  since  that  time  the  creditors  have  become  the  possessors  of 
the  estates,  and  the  proprietors  are  now  between  sinking  and  swimming.    Whether 
or  not  they  shall  be  ruined  will  depend  upon  whether  the  differential  duties  shall  be 
continued  or  not.    I  consider  that  the  colonists  hare  a  right  to  demand  that  some 
protection  should  be  giTen  to  them,  seeing  the  difficulties  that  hare  been  thrown  in 
their  way  in  obtaining  labour.    Those  duties  are  to  be  again  reduced  in  July  next, 
and  go  off  entirely  in  the  following  July  ;  but  I  consider  that  some  measure  ought  te 
be  introduced  to  put  the  produce  of  the  colonies  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  pro- 
duce of  slave  countries.    Immense  sums  hare  been  spent  by  this  country  to  pnt  a 
stop  to  the  slare  trade,  while  erery  encouragement  is  given  to  the  produce  of  elare- 
holding  countries.    The  tendency  of  all  the  legislation  of  late  years  has  been  to  raise 
the  value  of  foreign  produce,  and  depress  the  property  of  the  colonies.    I  am  snre 
that  I  need  not  inform  your  lordship  that  a  deep  sympathy  is  felt  throughout  <J^ 
country  for  the  sufferings  of  the  colonists,  and  I  hope  that  your  lordship  will  give  the* 
subject  your  early  consideration  and  attention,  as  the  distress  existing  among  the 
various  interests  of  the  country  bound  us  as  in  a  common  bond  to  endeavour  to  revise 
and  amend  our  present  position. 

The  audience  then  terminated,  and  the  deputation  withdrew  to  the  large  room  at 
the  King's  Arms,  Palace  Yard,  where  several  delegates  delivered  spirit-stiiring 
addresses,  which  contained  earnest  exhortations  to  each  other,  and  to  their  friends 
in  the  country,  to  combine  and  manfully  to  fight  the  battle  of  proteotion  for  Eng- 
land's best  interests ;  and  a  determination  was  expressed  to  act,  in  their  respective 
localities,  upon  the  advice  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Association,  to  "  Register, 
register,  register." 
THE  DELEGATES*  APDBESS  TO  LORD  STANLEY,  AKD  HIS  LORDSHIP's  BKPLT. 

Lord  Stanley  having  complied  with  the  request  which  had  been  made  to  him, 
founded  upon  a  resolution  agreed  to  at  the  meeting  at  the  South  Sea  House,  on 
Thursday  last,  to  receive  an  address  Arom  the  delegates,  on  the  termination  of  the 
above  proceedings,  a  large  body  of  gentlemen,  headed  by  Mr  William  Layton,  the 
chairman  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  Protectionist  Society,  proceeded  to  Lord  Clinton's 
mansion  in  St  James's  Square,  for  that  purpose,  there  being  no  room  in  Lord 
Stanley's  residence  sufficiently  large  for  their  reception.  In  addition  to  the  delegates 
ahready  named,  there  were  present  the  noble  owner  of  the  mansion  ;  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  ;  Mr  W.  Forbes  Mackenzie,  M.P.;  Mr  Newdegate,  M.P.;  Colonel 
Sibthorp,  M.P. ;  Mr  Albert  Williams  ;  Mr  W.  Long  of  Hurte  Hall,  Suffolk  ;  Major 
Playfair,  St  Andrew's  ;  Mr  Ritchie,  Dunbar  ;  Professor  Aytoun,  and  Mr  Blackwood. 

Mr  Latton,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  address  to  Lord 
Stanley,  said  that  the  gentlemen  then  present  had  been  deputed  by  their  co-delegates 
to  wait  upon  his  lordship,  as  the  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  make  known  to  him  the  extent  of  the  distress  which  was  at  this  time  pre- 
vailing in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  ask  his  advice  with  regard  to  the  course 
which  it  was  most  advisable  for  them  to  pursue  in  the  midst  of  their  difficulties. 
They  felt  that  they  had  been  deserted  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  members  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  in  this  extremity  they  turned  to  his  lordship,  who 
had  so  long  been  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  of  the  advocates  in  this  cause.  (Hear.) 
They  had  that  morning  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Lord  John  Russell ;  but 
grieved  to  heart  was  he  to  say  that  the  noble  lord,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
was  unwilling  in  any  way  to  respond  to  the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  suffering  tenantry  of  the  country.  He  (Mr  Layton)  held  in  his  hand  a 
copy  of  the  address  which  had  been  submitted  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  and,  with  Lord 
Stanley's  permission,  would  lay  it  before  him,  that  he  might  gather  thereflrom  what 
were  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  were  entertained  by  the  great  body  of  the 
agricultural  community.  The  delegates  were  prepared,  if  his  lordship  would  give 
them  encouragement,  to  return  to  their  respective  localities,  and  use  their  best 
exertions  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  overthrow  of  that  insane  policy  to 
which  was  attributable  the  distress  of  which  they  complained.  (Hear.)  Mr  Disneli 
had  stated  that  it  was  outside  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  that  this  great 
battle  was  now  to  be  fougbt.    And  we  are  prepared  to  fight  the  battle — exclaimed 
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Mr  Ltyton  —  we  »re  pTepared  to  go  into  our  respeotiTe  looUitiofy  and  conTinco  the 
Uoose  of  Lords  that  the  yeomanry  and  tenant-larmers  of  this  eotintry,  amongst 
whom  this  great  morement  emanates,  will  not  cease  agitating  until  we  hare  attained 
•our  obiect  (Hear,  hear.)  We  hare  to-day  been  taunted  by  Lord  J.  Russell  that 
there  has  been  no  morement  made  by  the  Proteotionist  party  in  parliament  to 
roTerse  the  present  policy.  But,  as  you,  my  Lord  Stanley,  know  well,  this  is  for  the 
best  of  all  possible  reasons.  You  know  that  we  hare  not  that  support  and  en- 
couragement in  either  house,  which  will  warrant  an  attempt  to  reyerse  that  iniquitous 
policy.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  hare  come  to  town  at  great  expense  and  inoonrenience 
to  ourselTes.  I  myself  am  deputed  from  a  locality  which  is  distinguished  in  eyery 
respect,  alike  for  the  richness  of  its  soil,  and  the  industry,  the  Tirtuous  habits,  and  the 
loyalty  of  its  people— the  Isle  of  Ely.  That  district  comprises  300,000  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  and  productire  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet,  with  all  these  ad* 
Tantages,  we  hare  been  plunged  into  difficulties  ;  and  unless  we  hare  Uie  powerful 
aid  and  co-operation  of  men  like  Tour  lordship,  we  must  ineyitably  be  ruined. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  such  be  the  case  with  a  country  like  that  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  what 
must  be  the  state  of  those  districts  where  the  cold  clay  soils  prerail  1  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  am  the  owner  of  property,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  collect  my  rents.  Beliere  me 
that  we  do  not  come  here  under  false  colours.  We  simply  desire,  as  honest  men,  to 
inform  your  lordship  of  the  exact  position  in  which  we  are  placed  ;  and  also,  I  regret 
to  say,  of  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  the  agricultural  labourers  are  being 
reduced.    With  your  lordship's  permission  I  will  now  read  the  address  : — 

^  TO  TUB  RIGHT  HONOirfiAnLK  LORD  STANUCY,  &C 

'^  My  Lord, — We  haye  the  honour  to  wait  upon  your  lordship,  in  your  acknow- 
ledged character  of  leader  of  the  great  Protection  party  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We 
form  a  portion  of  a  numerous  body  of  delegates  this  week  assembled  in  London,  from 
the  yarious  local  agricultural  societies  in  Great  Britain,  and  our  object  in  troubling 
jour  lordship  is  to  represent  to  you  the  sentiments  of  those  delegates,  and  of  their 
constituents,  on  the  present  alarming  position  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  this 
kingdom. 

'^Your  lordship  has  probably  seen  in  the  public  prints  the  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  great  meeting  of  delegates,  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  the 
Strand,  on  Tuesday  last.  The  resolutions  of  that  meeting  embody  genenJly  the 
sentiments  of  the  delegates  on  the  subjects  then  under  discussion,  and  to  them,  Uiere- 
fore,  we  beg  respectfully  to  refer  your  lordship,  and  also  to  the  yery  important  facts 
stated  by  the  various  speakers,  and  the  arguments  advanced  by  them  in  support  of 
the  resolutions. 

^  Your  lordship  will  be  able  to  collect  from  them  the  following  distinct  proposi- 
tions :— 

**  That  the  existing  system  of  a  iVee  importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce  is 
destroying  the  income  of  the  farmer,  and  gradually  undermining  his  capital. 

**  That  the  labourer,  fW>m  fpadequacy  of  wages  and  dearth  of  employment,  is  fast 
Approaching  a  state  of  poverty  and  destitution,  and  that  he  is  becoming  discontented^ 
dispirited,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  laws  of  his  country. 

**  That  land  is  rapidly  declining  in  value,  and  in  many  districts,  as  well  as  in  the 
colonies,  is  becoming  unsaleable,  except  at  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  owners. 

"  That  the  difficulties  of  entering  into  new  engagements  for  the  hire  of  farms  are 
increasing  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  that  in  yarious  parts  of  the  country  occupations 
have  been  already  abandoned. 

**  That  many  of  the  great  trading  interests  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  mischieyous  eflbots  of  the  Aree  trade  policy  ;  and  the  home  trade,  already  in  a 
languishing  state,  will  soon  become  greatly  depressed. 

**  That  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  England  an  extensive  emigration  of  small 
Ikmers  and  labourers  preyails,  affording  the  strongest  proof  that  can  be  adduced  of 
their  perilous  condition  in  this  country. 

**  That  the  evils  adverted  to  are  fraaght  with  imminent  danger  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  state,  which  can  only  be  averted  by  a  just  system  of  import  duties 
based  on  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  cultivators  of  the 'soil. 

^  That  prompt  and  efficacious  measures  of  relief  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  any 
postponement  of  them  to  a  fhtnre  session,  or  a  future  parliament,  may  be  fatal  in  its 
consequences,  and  may  have  the  effect  of  seriously  damaging,  if  not  of  destroying, 
some  of  the  most  yaluable  of  our  institutions  in  Church  and  State. 

'*  The  aforegoing  propositions,  my  lord,  we  sincerely  believe  will  be  found  on 
examination  to  contain  indisputable  truths.    We  have  already  been  in  communica* 
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tion  on  tiia  satjeci  with  the  Fini  Lord  of  the  Tretsnrj,  and  we  hnje  teH  it  onr 
boonden  diityy  in  a  nu^tter  of  each  Ta§4  importance  to  the  national  iateresta,  to  eoa- 
Tey  to  your  lordship  a  frank  and  explicit  aTowal  of  onr  sentimentc  We  finaly 
belieye  that  any  delay  in  redresAing  the  grieTanoei  under  whieh  the  agrienltnral  aad 
other  interests  labour,  will  be  found  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  ins^tntioos  of  tk» 
country,  and,  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  Throne,  firmly  attached  to  those  iastitotioBB, 
we  haye  not  hesitated  to  give  warning  of  it  in  eyery  quarter  where  any  degree  of 
responsibility  may  be  considered  to  rest.  We  feel  well  assured  your  lordship  will 
give  to  this  communication,  and  to  any  obseryations  any  member  of  the  depntmtioa 
may  address  to  you,  a  most  anxious  and  earnest  oonsidenUion. 
''With  groat  respect, 

"  I  haye  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
'<  Your  Lordship's  yery  obedient  seryaat, 
^  WiLUAM  liAnoif,  CSiairman, 
«  And  on  behalf  of  the  Delegates  now  assembled  in  London.** 

Haying  informed  Lord  Stanley  of  ih»  intended  Protectionist  meeting  at  Liyerpoel 
at  which  a  great  number  of  agricultural  delegates  were  to  be  present,  Mr  Layton  eon- 
eluded  by  assuring  his  lordship  of  the  determination  of  those  gentlemen  to  be  guided 
by  his  counsels  in  prosecuting  their  fiture  crusade  against  the  destructiye  sy^em  of 
free  trade.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  STANLEY. — Gentlemen,— I  need  hardly  say  to  you  that  I  have 
listened  to  the  observations  so  forcibly  made  by  Mr.  Layton  with  very 
mingled  feelings.  I  have  listened  to  them  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  with  which,  in  your  present  alarming  circumstances,  you  have 
expressed  the  confidence  which  you  feel  in  me ;  and  at  the  same  time  with  aa 
earnest  desire  that  you  may  find  that  confidence  not  to  have  been  misplaced, 
if  not  with  regard  to  my  ability,  at  least  with  regard  to  my  inclination  to 
serve  you.  But  mixed  with  those  fiselings  of  personal  gn^fication  there  cannot 
but  be  others  of  a  most  painful  character.  (Hear.)  Mr  Layton  has  truly 
observed  that  tiiis  delegation,  and  this  move,  is  altogether  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  agricultural  interest  is  not  one  that  is  generaDj 
quick  to  move,  eager  and  ready  to  combine,  or  disposed  to  agitate.  (Hear^ 
hear.)  It  is  of  all  other  interests  the  most  stable,  the  most  pe^^eful,  the  least 
excitable ;  and  great  indeed  must  have  been  the  distress  of  all  connected 
with  that  interest — of  landlords,  of  tenants,  and  of  labourers — ^when  it  has  been 
such  as  to  overcome  the  natural  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
combination,  to  excite  so  mighty  a  movement  as  that  which  is  now  atiiring 
the  country  firom  one  end  to  the  other,  and  to  create  such  a  manifestation  of 
opinion  as  I  have  read  of  as  displayed  in  your  proceedings  the  other  day,  and 
as  I  see  embodied  in  the  deputation  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address. 
But,  lamentidi>le  as  have  been  the  consequences  of  a  mistaken  and  an  insaiM 
policy,  they  are  not  greater  than  those  which,  when  that  policy  was  first  pro- 
posed, I  fearfully  and  anxiously  anticipated.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  far,  at  least,  I 
may  daim,  I  hope,  some  justification  for  the  confidence  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  repose  in  me ;  for  from  the  first  I  have  never  entertained  a  doubt 
of  the  melancholy  results  that  would  flow  from  that  policy ;  and  being  con- 
vinced that  that  policy  was  alike  unwise  and  mynst,  my  part  was  taken  at 
once.  (Hear,  hear.)  Office,  and  every  thing  that  is  gratifying  to  a  public  man, 
was  abandoned  without  hesitation ;  and  to  that  policy  I  declared  then,  as  to 
that  policy  I  repeat  my  declaratioa  now,  that  I  would  not,  and  I  will  not  be 
a  party.  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  the  anticipations  of  those  who  qypoeed 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  have  been  fully  accomplished,  whilst  the  predic- 
tions of  those  who  justified  that  repeal,  and  the  arguments  by  whi<m  they 
Bonght  to  vindicate  that  repeal,  have  been  falsified  by  the  test  of  experience. 
(Hear,  hear.)  LnportaUons  of  foreign  produce  have  increased  to  the  full 
amount  that  we  anticipated  they  would  do  under  the  system  of  firee  trade. 
Prices  have  fallen  to  the  taU.  amount,  and  to  a  greater  amount,  than  we  ven- 
tured to  predict,  and  for  predicting  which  our  appreheaalons  were  ridiculed  as 
exa^erated  and  absurd.  The  distress  has  gone  on  increasing.  That  distress 
is  still  increasing.    That  distress  is  pressing  upon  every  portion  of  the  com* 
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mniiity ;  and  it  is  the  most  lamentaUe  part  of  this  case  that  I  feel  convinced 
— and  here  I  most  speak  to  yon  frankly  and  plainly— that  the  reversal  of  that 
policy  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  still  greater  snffering  on  the 
part  of  still  more  extended  interests.  (Hear.)  Mr  Layton  has  stated  that  we 
liave  bei^  tannted  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and  tannted  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  bringing  forward  no  specific  measure,  and  asking  for  no  decision 
by  parliament  on  the  merits  of  this  question.  Gentlemen,  the  taunt  proceeds 
from  our  political  opponents,  and  the  advice  implied  in  the  taunt  being  the 
advice  of  an  enemy,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  regarding  it  in  that  light,  and 
not  looking  upon  it  as  most  likely  to  forward  the  objects  and  to  be  productive 
of  the  residts  which  we  desire.  (Hear,  hear.)  Firmly  adhering  to  the  principle 
of  protection— going  dong  with  the  resolutions  which  have  been  read  by  Mr 
Layton— bdieving  that  a  return  to  a  system  of  reasonable  import  duties  is 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country— not  accepting  the  experiment 
which  has  been  tried  as  an  accomplished  fact — not  acquiescing  in  that  policy, 
and  determined  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  reverse  it,  I  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
jmd  my  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  must  be  guided  as  to  the  course 
which  is  most  Hkely  to  attain  our  ends  in  the  several  assemblies  which  we 
have  to  address,  by  our  own  knowledge  of  the  dispositions  of  the  bodies  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  I  know  there  are  those  who  say  we  are  slack,  that 
we  are  not  bringing  forward  measures,  nor  asking  for  the  decision  of  the  Houses 
of  Fariiament.  Take  the  House  of  Commons  to  begin  with.  If  we  bring  for- 
ward a  distinct  proposition,  embodying  our  own  principles,  what  have  we  to  ex- 
pect from  the  present  House  of  Commons  ?  Have  we  to  expect— can  we  believe 
that  that  Hoose  of  Commons,  which  has  sanctioned  the  free-trade  measures  of 
the  Government,  will  stultify  itself  by  reversing  its  own  decision,  and  pronounc- 
ing against  the  policy  which  it  has  approved  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  If  it  will  not,  and 
still  more,  if  tiiere  be  some  who,  agreeing  with  us,  but  doubting  the  policy  of 
bringing  forward  the  question,  would  desert  our  ranks,  and  if  the  result  of  raising 
the  question  in  the  House  of  Commcms  would  be  to  show  an  apparenUy  dimi- 
nishing minority  for  us,  and  an  apparently  increasing  mafori^  against  us,  I 
ask  what  advantage  have  we  gained  for  our  cause  within  the  walls  of  parlia- 
ment, and  what  encouragement  have  we  given  to  our  friends  out  of  doors  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  Ton  and  we  have  different  parts  to  play.  I  rejoice  to  see  the 
energy,  I  rejoice  to  see  the  zeal,  I  rejoice  to  see  the  courage  and  the  perse- 
verance with  which  the  agricultural  body  of  England  are  exerting  themselves, 
and  that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  every  comer,  in 
every  agricultural  district— ay,  and  in  the  great  towns  they  are  working 
upon  public  opinion,  and  compelling  the  country  to  look  this  question  in  tiie 
face,  and  to  judge  of  the  effects  which  have  resulted  from  our  present  course. 
You  ask  me  for  advice.  I  say,  Go  on,  and  God  prosper  you.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Do  not  tire,  do  not  hesitate,  do  not  falter  in  your  course.  Maintain  the  lan- 
guage (Mf  strict  byalty  to  the  Crown  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  Do  not 
listen  to  rash  and  intemperate  advisers,  who  would  urge  you  to  have  recourse 
to  unwise  and  disloyd  threats.  But  with  a  spirit  of  unbroken  and  unshaken 
loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  with  a  spirit  of  unswerving  obedience  to  the  laws, 
combme  in  a  determined  resolution  by  all  constitutional  means  to  obtain  your 
rights,  and  to  enforce  upon  those  who  now  misrepresent  you  the  duty  of  really 
representing  your  sentiments  and  supporting  you  in  Fariiament.  (Loud  cheer- 
ing.) It  is  not  in  the  House  of  Lords — it  is  not  in  the  Honse  of  Commons— it  is 
in  the  country  at  large  that  your  battle  must  be  fought,  and  your  triumph  must 
be  achieved.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have  the  game  in  your  own  hands.  You  may 
compel  your  {^resent  members — or,  at  least,  you  may  point  out  to  them  the 
necessary,  the  lamentable  consequences  to  themselves  of  persisting  in  their 
present  courses ;  and  when  tiie  time  shall  come  you  will  have  it  in  your  own 
power,  by  the  return  of  men  who  really  represent  your  sentiments,  to  exer- 
cise your  constitutional  influence  over  the  legislature  of  the  country,  and  to 
«if<Hroe  your  just  demands  in  another  House  of  Fariiament.  (Hear,  hux.)  lU 
as  I  said  before,  it  be  unwise  in  my  judgment  to  bring  f(Hrward  a  definite  pro- 
position in  accordance  with  our  own  views,  as  a  party  question  in  the  House 
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of  Commons — ^I  say  that,  looking  at  the  constitution  and  character  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  is  more  unwise  still  to  bring  it  forward  there.  Bemember 
that  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  like  the  House  of  Commons,  a  fluctuating 
bod  J,  of  which  one  class  of  representatives  maj  at  a  general  election  be  re- 
pla^  by  another.  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  permanent  body,  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  men  advanced  in  years,  exercising  their  judgment — ^their  in- 
dependent judgment  I  will  hope,  though  I  won*t  say  I  speak  confidently 
(hear,  and  a  laugh) — cautious  in  comine  to  a  decision,  but  still  more  cantions 
and  naturally  reluctant  to  revei'se  that  decision  when  they  have  once  formed 
it.  At  present  I  lament  to  say—and  there  is  no  use  in  concealing  the  fact — 
we  are  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  we  are  also  in  a  minority  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  How  then  are  we  to  change  that  minority  into  i  majo- 
rity ?  In  the  House  of  Commons  you  have  it  in  your  own  hands.  Through 
the  House  of  Commons  and  through  the  country  you  may  act — ^not  perhaps  as 
speedily  or  as  quickly  as  you  or  I  might  desire ;  but  depend  upon  it  that, 
when  by  a  general  election,  or  by  individual  elections  as  they  occur,  yon  have 
produced  an  effect  upon  the  judgment  and  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  opinion  of  the  country,  as  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, will  never  be  lost  upon  the  House  of  Lords.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  House 
of  Lords,  I  do  not  doubt,  many  of  them  most  unwillindy,  gave  their  assent 
to  the  fatal  measure  which  came  up  recommended  by  the  Commons.  I  did 
all  in  my  humble  power  to  prevent  their  coming  to  that  decision ;  but  I  failed 
in  doing  so.  I  should  fail  still  more  signally  if,  the  House  of  Lords  having 
come  to  that  decision,  I  were  to  bring  forward  week  after  week,  or  even 
month  after  month,  specific  motions  for  reversing  the  decision  to  which  they 
had  so  come.  (Hear).  Men  are  slow  to  come  forward  and  confess  that  they 
have  been  mistaken,  and,  confessing  that  they  have  been  mistaken,  reverse 
the  votes  they  previously  gave ;  and  if  I  compelled  the  House  of  Lords  to 
pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  question  month  after  month, 
or  week  after  week,  every  vote  given  by  those — and  they  are  not  a  few — 
who  have  increasing  doubts  and  misgivings,  but  are  not  fhlly  convinced  as  to 
the  mischievous  result  of  the  experiment,  pledges  them  anew  to  the  position 
which  they  originally  took  up,  and  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the 
present  majority.  The  view  which  I  have  taken,  and  in  which  I  am  sup- 
ported by  those  of  the  wisest  and  soundest  judgment  with  whom  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  consulting,  is  not  to  meet  this  question  by  direct  motions  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  a  reversal  of  this  policy,  but  never  to  lose  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing,  if  need  be,  week  after  week,  the  pro^ssive  effects  of  the 
experiment  which  is  now  going  on.  Now,  observe,  smce  last  year — I  will 
not  say  since  last  year,  but  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of 
Parliament — there  has  been  a  material  change  in  the  language  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  who  a  short  time  ago  advocated  a  reversal  of  this  policy,  or 
even  doubted  the  finality  of  its  adoption,  were  either  scouted  as  madmen  or 
ridiculed  as  fanatics.  But  we  now  hear  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, speaking  of  this  policy  as  "  an  experiment"— as  an  experiment  in 
course  of  progress — and  no  longer  as  an  act  that  has  been  decided,  and 
therefore  irreversible.  They  admit,  moreover,  that  prices  are  low — lower 
than  they  expected ;  and  it  is  admitted  also  by  the  Gk>vemment,  not  simply 
that  Free  Trade  has  produced  low  prices,  but  lower  prices  than  they  had 
«ver  intended,  and  they  apologise  for  this  effect,  which,  upon  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade,  ought  to  have  been  the  triumph  of  their  policy.  (Hear).  Well, 
then,  we  have  brought  them  to  admit  that  it  is  an  experiment — ^we  have 
brought  them  to  admit  that  this  cheapness  is  not  what  they  intended  or  de- 
aired — we  have  brought  them  to  apologise  for  its  existence,  as  jm  exceptional 
and  temporary  state  of  things,  and  not  attributable  to  their  experiments. 
And  step  by  step,  if  it  is  not  the  quickest,  it  is  at  least  the  soundest,  policy ; 
we  shall  have  first  this  man  and  then  that  man  saving,  *^  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  long  enough."  ^^  I  am  satisfied  that  it  has  not  answered  the 
intended  purpose."    '' I  think  something  must  be  done."    *' Beally  matters 
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are  become  alarming."  And  gradually,  in  thai  manner,  and  in  that  manner 
onlj,  ^ali  we,  in  a  permanent  body  like  the  Honse  of  Lords,  convert  a  mino- 
ritj  affainst  Free  Trade  into  a  majoritj  in  favour  of  our  protective  principles. 
(Hear).    That  is  the  course  which  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  dnty  to  pursue 
during  the  present  session  of  Parliament.    That  is  the  course  which — not 
taking  the  advice  of  our  opponents — ^I  shall  continue  to  pursue.    Constantly 
we  smdl  bring  before  them  the  results  of  their  experiment.    I  hold  in  my 
hand  at  this  moment  a  paper,  which  I  received  only  this  morning,  and  which 
was  moved  for  by  my  noble  friend  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  this  session,  in 
order  to  controvert  an  assertion  of  the  Government,  that  at  present  prices 
the  foreigner  could  not  by  possibility  import,  that  present  prices  would  not 
pay  for  the  importation,  and  that  we  should  therefore  see  a  rapid  and  great 
diminution  of  the  imports  of  foreign  com.    That  was  the  language  which 
they  held  so  late  as  the  month  of  January  last.    I  have  heard  several  per- 
sons say  that  February  or  March  would  show  an  improvement  in  prices. 
We  waited  till  February  and  March  were  past,  and  at  my  suggestion  the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury  moved  in  April  for  a  return,  showing  the  weekly  price 
of  wheat  in  the  British  markets,  and  the  quantity  of  com  imported  from 
abroad  during  each  week  in  the  present  year.    The  result  is,  that,  so  far  from 
indicating  a  &lingK>ff  in  imports,  or  a  rise  in  price,  this  return  shows  that 
the  prices  have  fallen  from  40s.  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  to  37s.  lOd.  on 
the  20th  of  April ;  whilst  the  imports  have  increased  from  36,000  quarters  of 
wheat  in  the  second  week  of  January,  to  118,000  quarters  of  wheat,  exclusive 
of  flour,  in  the  week  ending  the  17th  of  April.    And  the  total  amount  of  im- 
ports, in  little  more  than  wree  months,  with  an  average  price  of  from  37s.  to 
d8s.  a  quarter,  has  not  been  far  short  of  1,000,000  quarters  of  oom,  converting 
the  flour  into  quarters  at  the  ordinary  rate.    By  the  production  of  this  paper 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  we  disprove  the  assertions  of  those  who  tell  us 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  course  which  the  experiment  is 
taking,  or  that  at  all  events  we  have  not  sufficient  grounds  to  call  oa  Parlia- 
ment to  put  an  end  to  it.    And  in  this  course  of  practical  argument  from  facts 
as  they  occur  we  mean  to  persevere.    I  know  that  this  is  a  policy  which  is 
wearisome  in  its  nature.  (Hear,  hear).    I  know  that  *^  Hope  aeferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick."    I  know  that  there  must  be  increasing  distress.    I  know 
that  every  month  and  every  week  that  this  fearful  experiment  is  in  progress 
the  dangers  and  the  difficulties  are  increasing.    But  how,  with  the  present 
constitution  of  Parliament — how,  with  the  present  constitution  of  the  Honse 
of  Lords — how,  with  the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
the  best  desire  to  serve  you,  with  the  most  eamest  and  anxious  wish  to  pro- 
mote your  interests — how  can  we  take  any  step  which  shall  more  rapidly 
force  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  those  whom  it  is  necessary  to  convince 
before  we  can  attain  our  ends  ?  (Hear,  hear.)    I  say  again,  do  not  complain 
of  our  apathy.    Believe  that  we  have  no  such  feeling.    Believe  that  we 
deeply  sympathise  with  the  misfortunes  of  those  with  whom  we  are  bound  up 
by  so  many  ties ;  in  whom  all  our  interests — not  to  say  our  affections,  are 
centred ;  and  if  we  appear  to  be  less  speedy  and  energetic  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  than  you  would  desire  us  to  appear  to  be, 
believe  that  it  is  not    from   indifference— believe  that  it  is   from  a  well- 
calculated  policy,  and  a  deliberate  adoption  of  the  course  by  which  alone  we 
may  attain  the  object  which  you  and  we  desire.  (Hear,  hear.)     If  you 
ask  my  advice,  I  say  persevere  in  the  course  you  have  adopted.    Agitate 
the  country  firom  one  end  to  the  other.     Continue  to  call  meetings  in 
every  direction.    Do  not  fear,  do  not  flinch  from  discussion.    By  all  means 
accept  the  offer  of  holding  a  meeting  in  that  magnificent  building  at  Liver- 
pool ;  and  in  our  greatest  commercial  towns  show  that  there  is  a  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  result  of  our  so-called  Free  Trade  widely  different  from  that 
which  was  anticipated  by  the  Free-traders,  and  from  that  which  did  prevail 
only  a  few  years  ago.  (Hear,  hear).  Your  efforts  may  not  be  so  soon  crown<>^ 
with  success  as  you  hope ;  but  depend  upon  it,  let  us  stand  hand  to  Y 
firmly  together ;  let  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  labourer— ay,  an^ 
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coimtry  shopkeeper— ay,  before  long,  the  mamifictiirer  himself,  be  called  <m 
to  show  and  to  proTe  what  the  effects  of  this  experiment  are, — and  as  fpsie  as 
we  stand  together,  temperately  bat  firmly  determined  to  assert  onr  rights, 
so  certainly,  at  the  expense,  it  may  be,  of  intense  snffering,  and  per- 
haps of  rain  to  many—of  rain  which,  God  knows,  if  I  coold  ayert  I  wookl 
omit  no  effort  for  that  poipose— bat  altimately,  certainly  and  secnrely  we 
shall  attain  oar  object,  and  recede  firom  that  insane  policy  which  has  been 
parsoed  daring  the  last  few  years.  (Hear,  hear).  I  hare  now  only  to  retnm 
yoa  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  compliment  yoa  have  paid  me  in  wishing 
me  to  receive  this  deputation.  I  have  heard  with  the  liveliest  interest  the 
statements  of  Mr  Laj^n.  If  in  any  part  of  the  oonntiy— for  now  tiuovgk 
yon  I  address  every  district — if  there  be  bat  one  district  m  which  a  saiqucion 
is  entertahied  that  I  am  flinching  fh>m,  or  heatating  in  my  advocacy  of,  those 
principles  on  which  I  stood  in  conjanction  wi&  my  late  deeply-lamented 
friend  Lord  Crcorge  Bentinck,  I  aathorise  yoa— one  and  all  of  jron- to  assure 
those  whom  yoa  represent,  that  in  me  they  will  find  no  hesitation,  no  flinch- 
ing, and  no  change  of  opini(m ;  that,  attached  as  I  have  ever  been  to  the 
principle  of  Protection,  that  attachment  remidns  onchanged;  andl  only  look 
for  the  moment  when  it  may  be  possible  for  as  to  ose  the  menumble  words 
of  the  Dake  of  Welluigton  on  the  field  of  Waterioo,  and  to  say,  ^'  Up,  Goardd, 
and  at  them !''    (Load  cheers.) 

Mr  PAUL  FOSKETT.— My  Lord  Stanley,  I  know  I  speak  the  nnlTersal  senti- 
ments of  the  delegates  who  hare  attended  oar  meetings  this  week,  when  I  say  that 
the  address  you  have  just  delirered  to  ns  has  penetrated  onr  heurt  of  hearts^  and 
has  made  ns  feel  that  under  your  leadership  onr  triumph  is  seeuie.  (Cheers.)  We 
shall  now  return  to  our  seyeral  homes,  and  "  agitate,**  ^agitate/'  ^  agitatOi*'  until 
our  object  is  attained.  (Hear,  hear.) 

After  a  few  ob8er7ations  fh>m  Mr  Newdegi^,  Mr  Box,  (of  Buokhighamriiire,)  and 
Mr  Malins,  (of  Derbyshire,) 

Mr  LAYTON  expressed  the  gratification  he  experienced  at  the  result  of  the  inter- 
riew  with  Lord  Stanley.  They  might  all  take  comfort  that  they  had  such  a  leader 
and  friend;  and  on  the  part  of  the  delegation  and  the  tenantry  and  labourers  of  the 
land,  he  be^ed  to  conrey  to  his  lordship  his  unqualified  admiration  and  thanks  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  receiyed  the  deputation,  and  for  the  encouragement  and 
hope  he  had  held  out  to  the  various  suifering  interests  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  STANLEY  in  taking  leave  of  the  depntation,  hoped  that  on  their  return  to 
their  seyeral  localities  their  efforts  would  be  crowned  with  success.  They  mi^  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  whilst  they  kept  up  the  pressure  firom  without,  if  Uiey  would 
authorise  him,  he  yrould  not  hSl  to  keep  up  the  presnre  within. 

The  deputation  then  took  their  leave;  and  upon  re-assembling  at  the  King's  Arms, 

Mr  LAYTON  briefly  reported  the  reception  which  had  been  giyen  to  them  by  Lord 
Stanley ;  and  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheering  of  the  audience,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  :^ 

'<  That  this  meeting  cannot  separate  without  recording  their  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  Lord  Stanley  for  the  courteous  and  satislSeLctory  reception  he  has  afibrded 
them  this  day,  and  their  high  gratification  at  the  encouraging  approyal  he  has 
expressed  of  the  steps  they  are  taking ;  and  they  beg  his  lordsUp  will  receire  the 
assurance  of  their  perfect  confidence  in  his  powerful  and  talented  adrocacy  of  the 
cause  of  Protection  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

^  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  Lord  Stanley." 

It  was  also  resolyed,— 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  delegates  now  assembled  in  London,  that  a  meeting 
in  Liyerpool,  on  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  is  highly  desirable;  and  the  delegates 
now  present  pledge  themselyes  to  support  such  meeting  by  personal  attendance  as 
far  as  practicable. 

^  And  that  as  circumstances  may  occur,  either  during  the  present  session  of  Par- 
liament or  after  a  prorogation,  which  may  render  it  necessary  for  the  delegates  to 
reassemble  in  London,  this  meeting  of  delegates  be  at  its  rising  ad|joumed  tiU  again 
summoned  by  the  committee  of  the  National  Association,  to  which  summons  wj 
will  be  ready  instantly  to  respond;  and  that  in  such  case,  this  meeting  considerB  that 
one  delegate  at  least  fbr  each  district  should  attend  the  meeting.'* 

After  the  transaction  of  some  routine  business,  the  meethig  separated. 
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Ix  the  following  paged  we  publish 
an  Appendix,  containing  at  some 
length  the  opinions  offered  by  the 
Press  npon  the  article  in  onr  last 
nnmber,  entitled  ^^  British  Agricaltare 
and  Foreign  Competition."  We 
were  pretty  well  aware  that  the  arti- 
cle in  question  would  attract  a  large 
share  of  public  attention;  indeed  that, 
from  the  all-important  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  the  specific  fiEu;ts  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  it  could  not  fail  to  do 
so.  The  result  has  Mly  borne  out 
our  expectations ;  and  numerous  and 
heterogeneous  as  our  readers  will  find 
the  following  extracts  to  be,  we  do 
not  think  they  form  one  tithe  of  the 
comments  which  this  much-canvassed 
paper  has  called  forth.  We  hare 
taken  these  extracts  from  such  news- 
papers as  we  habituaUy  receive ;  but 
we  have  also  inquired  for  others  of  our 
contemporaries  whom  we  knew  to  en- 
tertain opinions  differing  from  our  own, 
and  whom  we  thought  capable  of 
advancing  something  like  argument : 
none  such,  however,  have  we  found 
venturing  into  the  lists,  with  any- 
thing that  can  be  accepted  as  an- 
swer to  the  statements  we  advanced. 
Lamentable,  indeed,  is  the  exhibition 
of  the  Free-Trade  Press,  whether  we 
look  at  the  I'imes  dashing  off  a  leader  to 
prove  that  under  our  old  laws  a  farmer 
was  a  beggar, — founding  such  proof 
upon  a  palpable  blunder,  involving  de- 


ductions so  utterly  absurd,  thatno  jour- 
nal dare  follow  them  out ;  or  the  humble 
devotee  among  the  Provincial  Press 
first  quoting  the  boltless  thunder  of 
the  limes,  and  then  blindly  rushing 
on  to  say  that  we  have  overstated  the 
profits  of  the  farmer  under  protection — 
recklessly  asserting  that  our  accounts 
of  the  working  and  proceeds  of  farms 
under  protection  were  frauds  and 
exaggerations,  while  forced  to  admit 
the  incontestible  fact,  that  better  far- 
mers than  those  drawing  up  and  at- 
testing these  accounts  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Scotland.  To  our  brethren 
of  the  Press,  so  ably  advocating  the 
opinions  which  we  entertain,  we  beg  to 
offer  our  thanks  for  the  very  handsome 
manner  in  which  thev  have  expressed 
themselves  in  regard  to  our  humble 
efforts  in  the  common  cause.  To  our 
numerous  Readers,  we  trust  that  this 
necessarily  rambling  Appendix  may 
prove  not  unmteresting,  and  so  far 
mstructive,  as  evidencing  how  deeply 
the  public  mind  is  moved  upon  the 
subject  of  protection  to  native  industry. 
Our  own  settled  conviction  is,  that  a 
persistance  in  what  are  called  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  must  sooner 
or  later  end  in  the  entire  prostration 
and  ruin  of  this  country ;  and  we  shall 
never  cease  to  oppose  this  mischievons 
policy  to  the  utmost  of  our  energy  and 
power. 


MORNING  HERALD,  Jan.  3, 1860. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  year  fraught,  we  trust,  with  more  happi-^ 
ness  and  promise  to  the  British  labourer  than  the  year  through  which  he 
has  just  struggled —an  important  and  striking  document  is  submitted  to  the 
candid  and  careful  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  wellbeing 
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of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  British  empire.  We  are  indebted 
to  Messrs  Blackwood,  the  weU-known  publishers  of  Edinborgh,  for  the 
valuable  contribution  to  which  we  refer,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  agricul- 
turists of  England,  we  tender  these  gentlemen  our  hearty  thanks  for  the 
important  aid  they  hare  giren  towards  the  solution  of  the  most  anxious 
question  that  erer  engaged  the  attention  of  statesmen  or  agitated  a  civilised 
community. 

English  farmers,  as  our  readers  well  enough  know,  have  been  bitterly 
taunted  by  free-traders  of  all  classes,  by  members  of  the  government,  by 
the  ex-premier,  by  geological  divines,  by  incendiary  republicans,  for  not 
availing  themselves  of  the  admirable  example  of  their  northern  brethren, 
who,  placed  under  far  greater  disadvantages  than  the  farmers  of  the 
south,  have  yet,  by  a  liberal  expenditure  upon  the  soil,  by  an  enlightened 
persbtance  in  a  system  of  high  farming,  so  wonderfully  increased  the 
resources  of  the  land  as  to  be  able  to  set  free-trade  legislation  at  de- 
fiance, and  to  take  no  heed  whatever  of  the  tremendous  pressure  of  unchecked 
foreign  competition.  In  vain  English  farmers  have  attempted  to  argue  the 
impossibility  of  the  feat ;  in  vain  they  have  shown,  by  a  reference  to  figures 
and  facts,  that  high  farming  with  free-trade  laws  b  the  pursuit  of  a  mil- 
lionnaire,  to  whom  the  loss  of  capital  b  no  great  punbhment,  or  of  a  lunatic, 
who  rather  laughs  at  havoc  than  retreats  from  it.  They  have  been  called 
for  their  pains  as  ignorant  as  their  own  cattle,  and  as  dull  as  the  clods  which 
they  know  not  how  to  handle  ;  they  have  been  compared,  even  in  their  own 
occupation,  with  tradesmen  who  never  saw  a  field  until  they  neglected  the 
shop  for  experimental  agriculture,  and  been  pronounced  miserably  wanting 
in  itke  balance ;  they  have  been  designated  die  Boeotians  of  their  kind,  and 
finally  received  warning  to  quit  the  land  which  they  wantonly  injure  by  their 
senseless  stupidity,  and  to  make  way  for  their  betters,  blessed  by  Providence 
with  the  especial  privilege  of  extracting  bread  from  stones. 

The  case  upon  which  the  free-traders  mainly  relied  when  they  ventured  the 
impudent  assertion  that  high  farming  in  Scotland  b  an  all-sufficient  sub- 
stitute for  protection,  b  found,  it  appears,  in  a  pamphlet  publbhed  by  Mr 
Caird,  who,  it  b  alleged,  has  been  deputed  by  government,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  vbit  Ireland  in  order  to  ascertain  the  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  that  country.  Mr  Caird,  the  other  day,  publbhed 
to  an  astonished  world,  not  the  results  of  hb  own  experience  as  a  farmer,  but 
an  account  of  the  successful  experiments  of  one  Mr  M'Culloch  of  Auchness, 
who,  it  was  alleged,  contrived  by  dint  of  high  farming  to  realise,  at  present 
prices,  a  handsome  profit  from  his  fields.  Anxious  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
opinion  upon  a  case  which  had  already  been  dbputed  in  a  counter-pamphlet, 
Messrs  Blackwood  requested  Mr  Stephens,  the  author  of  '*  The  Book  of  the 
Farm,"  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to  favour  them  '*  with  his  views  as  to 
Auchness  cultivation."  The  result  was  quite  conclusive.  One  third  of  the 
whole  farm  had  been  under  potato  culHvaHon.  *'  Without  potatoes,  and  such 
an  extent  of  potato  as  would  be  plainly  ludicrous  if  adopted  as  a  general  rule, 
Auchness  never  could  have  paid.  With  potatoes,  it  failed  in  the  very 
year  wherein  Mr  Caird  has  chosen  to  exhibit  it  as  a  universal  model." 

The  next  step  in  the  patriotic  movement  of  Messrs  Blackwood  was  to 
extend  their  inquiries,  and  to  obtain  elsewhere  the  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  high  farming  which  the  much- vaunted  case  of  Mr  Caird  was  mani- 
festly unable  to  afford.  '*  We  put  ourselves,"  say  Messrs  Blackwood, 
'*  into  communication  with  two  gentlemen  of  the  highest  eminence  in  their 
profession.  We  need  scarcely  tell  our  countrymen  on  thb  side  of  the  Border, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  better  testimony  on  such  a  subject  than 
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that  of  Messrs  Watson  of  Keillor,  and  Dudgeon  of  Spylaw,  and  we  apprehend, 
moreover,  that  many  English  agriculturists  are  fully  acquainted  with  their 
character  and  high  reputation.  Through  their  kindness,  we  have  been  fur- 
nished with  the  statistics  of  farms  situated  in  the  fertile  grain-growing  dis- 
tricts of  Forfar  and  Roxburgh  ;  and  the  calculations  as  to  the  yield,  prices, 
and  expenses^  were  made  from  their  own  books.  The  rent  set  down  is 
that  which  is  usual  in  the  district  for  land  of  the  best  description  ;  and  the 
tenant's  capital  is  named  at  an  amount  which  might  enable  him  to  develop 
the  full  capabilities  of  the  soil.  The  estimates  have  been  most  carefully 
framed  with  the  view  of  avoiding  every  kind  of  exaggeration ;  and  they 
have  been  gone  over  by  Mr  Stephens,  who  attests  their  general  accuracy.*' 
Our  space,  of  course,  forbids  insertion  here  of  the  details  of  these  communi- 
cations. The  results  are  too  valuable  to  be  spared.  From  Mr  Watson  of 
Keillor,  we  learn  that  from  a  500-acre  farm  in  Strathmore,  county  of  Forfar, 
*'  on  a  five-shift  rotation  of  crops,  with  an  improved  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep," 
a  farmer  could  annually  obtain,  previous  to  free  trade  in  corn,  for  his  skill 
and  industry,  over  interest  of  capital  employed,  a  sum  of  £l06 ;  whereas, 
under  the  present  legislative  measures  affecting  British  agriculture,  the  total 
loss  annually  incurred  by  the  farmer,  even  at  present  prices,  amounts  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  ;£518,  5s.  The  return  of  Mr  Dudgeon  of  Spy  law  is 
equally  significant.  Upon  a  farm  of  500  acres,  that  gentleman  shows  the 
remuneration  of  the  tenant's  skill  under  the  old  law  to  have  been  £245  per 
annum,  and  his  certain  loss  under  the  new  regime  to  amount  to  j£l41  upon 
the  grain  crop  alone.  Not  content  with  these  high  testimonies,  Messrs 
Blackwood  addressed  themselves  further  to  some  fifty  of  the  most  eminent 
agriculturists  of  Scotland,  enclosing  to  them  the  statements  of  Messrs  Wat- 
son and  Dudgeon,  and  requesting  them  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  calcula- 
tions if  they  deemed  them  correct,  or  to  point  out  errors  if  any  appeared. 
Of  the  fifty  correspondents,  three  only  refused  their  assent  to  the  statements, 
upon  the  ground  of  difference  of  opinion ;  and  the  most  important  objection 
specified  even  by  these  was,  **  that  the  prices  of  grain  assumed  in  the  second 
statement  as  having  been  received  before  protection  was  withdrawn,  were 
higher  than  those  warranted  by  the  fiars'  prices  of  the  county."  Such,  how- 
ever, were  the  actual  prices  received  in  those  years  by  Mr  Dudgeon  and  by 
others  in  his  district.  Thirty  of  these  credible  witnesses  not  only  signed 
these  statements  with  the  desire  of  attesting  their  accuracy,  but  gave  Messrs 
Blackwood  permission  to  publish  their  names  ;  and  their  names  accordingly 
appear  in  the  piresent  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  as  vouchers  for  the 
fact  that  British  agriculture,  under  no  circumstances,  however  favourable, 
can  successfully  compete  with  unrestricted  foreign  competition. 

But  the  indefatigable  gentlemen,  to  whom  we  have  so  often  referred,  did 
not  rest  even  here.  Having  received  back  the  statements,  thus  authenticated, 
of  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon,  they  invited  other  gentlemen,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  '*  to  draw  up  further  estimates  of  the  working  of  farms 
in  their  own  districts."  Such  estimates,  furnished  from  Aberdeenshire, 
Roxburghshire,  Mid -Lothian,  and  other  places,  are  published  at  length,  and 
are  fully  as  instructive  as  those  which  precede  them.  The  tale  is  the  same 
throughout.  From  Mr  Watson's  statement,  it  appears  that  '^  the  enterprising 
and  skilful  tenant  of  a  farm  of  500  acres,  in  the  best  corn  district  of  Forfar, 
cannot  clear  hb  expenses  unless  the  rent  of  the  land  is  reduced  by  one  half ; 
and  if  even  that  were  done,  he  could  only  realise  a  profit  of  sixpence  per 
acre."  From  the  statement  sent  from  Berwickshire,  it  is  seen  that  ''a  reduc- 
tion of  half  the  rent  would  barely  place  the  tenant  in  the  same  position  which 
he  occupied  previous  to  the  withdrawal  of  protection."     In  the  case  of  the 
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RoxburghBhire  farm,  were  one  half  of  the  rent  remitted,  ^  the  profits  of  the 
tenant,  at  present  prices,  would  be  less  by  L.lOO  than  they  were  at  the  former 
rates  of  coin  ; "  so  it  is  with  the  Mid-Lothian  farm — so  with  all ! 

We  have  not  space  in  this  article  to  pursue  this  subject  at  the  length  which 
its  immense  importance  demands  at  our  hands.  But  we  shall  return  to  it 
again  and  again.  For  the  present  we  content  ourselres  with  announcing  the 
important  addition  made  by  Messrs  Blackwood  to  our  knowledge  of  Scotttsh 
agriculture,  and  with  recommending  our  readers  to  digest  the  iniralnable  facts 
submitted  to  them  under  the  head  of  *' British  Agriculture  and  Foreign 
Competition,"  in  the  current  number  of  Bladnoood's  Magazine.  The  esti« 
mates  found  there  speak  for  themselves — the  arguments  deduced  from  them, 
and  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  are  submitted  to  the  reader  in  a  tone  of 
moderation,  and  with  a  spirit  solicitous  for  the  development  of  truth,  that 
must  command  his  sympathy  and  respect.  In  the  words  of  the  writer  of 
the  article  of  which  we  speak,  we  entreat  not  only  the  protectionist,  but  all 
who  fondly  believe  that  by  high  farming  the  soil  can  be  stimulated  so  as  to 
produce  enormously  augmented  crops  at  a  large  additional  profit,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  these  published  statistics  "  are  the  statistics  of  the  very  high^ 
farming  in  Scotland,  The  tables  exhibit  the  experiment  worked  out  to  ita 
highest  point.  In  all  the  cases,  capital  has  been  liberally  expended,  energy 
tasked  to  the  utmost,  and  every  means  which  science  can  devise  or  experi- 
ence suggest  called  into  active  operation.  The  farmers  of  Mid> Lothian,  Ber- 
wickshire, and  Forfarshire  may  fairly  challenge  the  worid  in  point  of  pro- 
fessional attainments.  They  have  done  all  that  man  can  do,  and  here  is  the 
reward  of  their  toil." 

Farmers  of  England !  listen  to  the  words,  and  note  them  well  when  your 
teachers  next  approach  you  with  taunting  references  to  the  prosperous  exer- 
tions of  your  brethren  across  the  Border,  with  their  earnest  assurances  '^that 
low  prices  can  in  no  way  interfere  with  your  success,  and  that  only  exertion 
and  enterprise  are  wanting  to  raise  you  one  and  all  above  the  reach  of  foreign 
competition." 

TIMES,  Dec.  31,  1849. 

Under  the  title  "  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition,"  BiacJt- 
wood's  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  January  contains  a  more  thorough  exposura 
of  agricultural  protection  than  any  that  either  Yilliers  or  Cobden  could  hare 
devised.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  blow  is  not  designed,  bnt  it  is 
not  the  less  efiectual.  The  article  consists  of  '*  facts''  and  speculations, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  text  and  commentary.  The  "  facts"  are  of  extraor- 
dinary importance  and  authority,  the  greatest  pains  having  been  taken  to 
obtain  them  at  the  fountain-head.  **  In  order  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  true  state  of  the  case,  in  so  far  as  Scottish  farming  is  concerned,  we 
have  put  ourselves,"  says  the  writer,  "  in  communication  with  two  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  eminence  in  their  profession.  We  need  scarcely  tell 
our  countrymen  on  this  side  the  Border,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
better  testimony  on  such  a  subject  than  that  of  Messrs  Watson  of  Keillor, 
and  Dudgeon  of  Spylaw ;  and  we  apprehend,  moreover,  that  many  English 
agriculturists  are  fully  acquainted  with  their  character  and  high  reputa- 
tion. Through  their  kindness,  we  have  been  furnished  with  the  statistics  of 
farms  situated  in  the  fertile  grain-growing  districts  of  Forfar  and  Rox- 
burgh ;  and  the  calculations  as  to  the  yield,  prices,  and  expenses  are  made 
from  their  own  books.*'  Mr  Watson's  contribution  consists  of  the  *^  returns 
of  produce  from  a  500-acre  farm  in  Strathmore,  county  of  Forfar,  on  a 
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fire  shift  rotation  of  oropf^  with  an  imj^red  stotk  of  oattl«  and  sheepi  on 
an  ayerage  of  yean  pTerious  to  fm  trade  in  conii  cattle^  &c."  To  thb  he 
adds  what  he  calls  a  **  comparative  statement  of  what  may  be  calculated 
upon"  under  free  trade ;  but  this  more  properly  belongs  to  the  ^>eculative 
part  of  the  article ;  and  as  the  experience  <2r  practical  men  is  always  more 
valuable  than  their  theories,  we  will  confine  ourseWee  to  the  **  returns.'*  In 
one  or  two  points  the  statement  is  not  quite  so  explicit  as  might  be  desired. 
It  does  not  give  the  exact  term  of  years  on  which  the  average  is  taken,  and 
we  are  only  left  to  suppose^  from  the  high  average  assumed  for  the  inlerior 
grain,  that  1847,  the  year  of  the  famine,  is  included.  It  is,  however,  suf- 
ficiently eiq^licit  for  its  purpose^  which  is  to  prove  that  under  protection, 
with  the  market  high,  with  a  quality  of  crops  so  good  as  to  command  a 
more  than  average  price,  with  capital  amply  sufficient,  with  extraordinary 
skill,  enterprise,  and  experience^  from  500  acres  of  fertUe  land  Mr  Watson 
eoold  not  scrape  mors  than  just  two  pounds  a  week  in  the  shape  of  profit  for 
the  ouuntenanoe  of  himself  and  his  family. 

The  result  of  this  unfortunate  speculation  is  expressed  in  the  following 
significant  words  ^-**^  Leaving  annually  to  the  farmer,  for  his  skill  and 
industry,  over  interest  of  capital  employed,  a  sum  of  £i06.**  From  the 
high  terms  in  which  the  magasine  speaks  of  this  gentleman,  his  acquire- 
ments, and  his  reputation,  theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  such  a  man  as  an 
English  landowner  would  be  glad  to  employ  for  £600  a-year,  or  £1000 
a-year,  acccnvUng  to  the  rental,  to  manage  his  estates.  With  his  X5000  and 
moderate  luck  in  Australia,  he  might  have  realised  a  fortune,  and  either 
returned  home  in  affluMM)e,  of  founM  a  family  destined,  perhaps,  for  ages  of 
glory  in  Antipodean  histoiy.  Lured  by  protection  into  '^  high  farming*^ 
he  has  thrown  himself  away.  Knowing  nothing  of  Mr  Watson  except 
what  ws  ibid  in  the  article  before  usi,  we  will  suppose  him  to  be  a  man  of 
some  education,  accustomed  to  the  comfortable  ways  of  the  middle,  if  not  the 
higher  dass^  with  a  numerous  family  to  be  educated  and  settled  in  life.  If, 
during  his  past  occupancy  of  his  farm  he  has  received  income  from  some 
other  source — from  the  funds,  firom  mortgage,  or  from  practaoe  as  land-agent, 
so  much  the  better.  If  not,  his  lot  under  protection  has  been  really  so  bad 
as  to  be  almost  **  a  case  for  the  benevolenoe  of  the  charitable  public.'* 
Letting  alone  his  capital  sunk  or  employed  in  the  Iftm,  and  yielding  only 
such  an  interest  as  he  might  easily  have  got  on  railway  debentures,  or  other 
saISi  investment,  Mr  Watson  has  positively  had  no  more  income  from  a  veiy 
good  farm,  paying  a  rent  of  X800  a-year,  than  £106 — the  stipend  of  a  dra- 
per's assistant,  the  foreman  of  a  whitesmith  in  a  country  town,  a  jonior  clerk 
in  the  Bank  or  the  Post-office,  a  curate,  a  gentleman's  gentleman,  the  cap- 
tain of  a  collier,  or  the  first-mate  of  a  respectable  merchant  ship.  In  the 
midst  of  abundance,  with  spacious  fields  and  hosts  of  labourers  under  his 
command,  with  the  greateit  labour  and  Uie  most  tiylng  responsibilities,  and, 
it  must  be  added,  with  the  greatest  success  fbr  a  considerable  term  of  years, 
he  has  not  had  more  than  40s.  5d.  a^week  for  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  and 
for  all  the  other  immediate  or  prospective  wants  of  a  numerous  family.  In 
this  metropolis,  it  is  well  understood  what  is  meant  by  this  Income.  It 
allows  a  hot  joint  once  a-week,  and  the  sight  of  cold  meat  three  days  out  of 
the  other  six  ;  the  smallest  beer,  with  a  single  tumbler  of  grog  on  Sunday ; 
a  new  coat  and  a  new  pair  of  boots  every  other  year ;  a  servant  of  all  work, 
changed  as  soon  as  she  becomes  saucy,  t .  #.,  eveiy  three  months ;  an  occa- 
sional ride  in  a  bass  or  a  river  steamer;  and  once  or  twice  in  the  year  a  visit 
to  the  pit  of  a  minor  theatre :  otherwise,  no  indulgence  or  amusement  of 
any  kind.    The  supwior  artisans  of  the  metrop<^  find  it  imposnble,  accord- 
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ing  to  their  own  notions,  to  bring  up  a  fiamily  on  this  pay.  Of  coqck,  ii 
some  respects,  XI 06  would  go  farther  in  Forfar  than  in  Middlesex;  bat^bv 
Mr  Watson's  own  showing,  under  the  reign  of  protection,  the  Deceamia  d 
life,  such  as  bread,  meat,  bacon,  cheese,  butter,  and  beer,  must  luTe  \te, 
equally  dear  in  both  places.  Such,  however,  is  all  the  profit  Mr  Wtttt 
was  able  to  extract,  "  on  an  average  of  years  previous  to  free  trade,"  frat 
500  acres  of  excellent  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

It  is  natural  to  suspect  that  Mr  Watson  may  have  overlooked  some  diiE^ 
ence  in  his  favour,  or  may  have  exaggerated  hb  expenses,  and  uiid«sUto4 
his  returns.     The  careful  and  sagacious  editor  of  the  Magazine  has  antic- 
pated  this  suspicion  by  sending  Mr  Watson's  statement,  together  witb  Xt 
Dudgeon  s,  in  a  circular  to  a  numerous  selection  of  the  most  eminent  agii- 
culturiats  in  Scotland.     Copious  extracts  from  their  answers  are  appenikdtii 
the  two  statements,  and,  so  far  from  justifying  the  above  suspicion,  thejtn 
almost  unanimous  in  thinking  that,  in  one  item  or  another,  Mr  WatwB  ht 
stated  things  too  much  in  his  own  favour— in  other  words,  that  be  cauct 
have  raised  so  large  a  profit  as  £106  a-year  from  his  farm.     One  of  Utrs 
thinks  that,  for  land  yielding  such  crops,  Mr  Watson  ought,  by  oohubob 
rules,  to  have  paid  a  higher  rent ;  another  thinks  Mr  Watson's  allowiBce 
for  stock  and  insurance  ''  low  enough,"  and  that,  for  an  average  examf^ 
he  has  put  his  crops  rather  too  high  ;  another  has  paid  at  least  £100  mm 
for  manure  than  Mr  Watson  seemed  to  allow  under  the  title  **  expenm  d 
management ;"  another  says,  that  if  he  had  to  furnish  a  like  statement*  tk 
result  would  be  still  less  favourable  for  the  farmer ;  because,  **  if  we  htn 
•uch  returns  as  are  stated  by  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon,  we  obtain  Uiem 
by  the  application  to  our  land  of  a  larger  quantity  of  foreign  manure  tbi 
those  gentlemen  seem  to  use."    There  can,  then,  be  no  real  ground  for  sbs- 
pecting  the  statement,  and  we  can  only  r^ret  that  a  gentleman  of  Ir 
Watson's  talents  and  capital  should  have  sunk  them  both  in  such  a  tbut:* 
less  investment.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  is  not  the  oely 
victim  of  protection  who  figures  in  the  article.     There  are  several  otbrr 
equally  deplorable  instances.     Perhaps  the  most  so  is  one  which  the  wiiUi 
justly  calls  attention  to  as  a  peculiar  case  : — ^<  It  is  that  of  a  first-ditf 
farm,  within  five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  attested  by  men  of  the  same  standiiig 
as  its  tenant,  and  similarly  situated ;  the  average  of  the  produce  is  m; 
high,  and  the  rent  corresponding.     Mr  Gibson,  the  tenan^  has  taken  tbt 
details  of  the  statement  from  his  books ;  so  that  it  becomes  of  much  vabc 
as  showing  the  statistics  of  farming  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  actie- 
polls  of  Scotland,    It  will  be  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  yield  oi  tia 
farm  is  extraordinary."     The  price  obtained  for  the  wheat  was  ds.  6d.  ft 
quarter  above  the  average  of  the  county.     Yet,  on  a  farm  of  this  ext^so^ 
dinary  character,  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  previous  to  the  potato  ftiltw 
in  1846,  Mr  Gibson,  who  paid  all  the  time  a  rent  of  i;i440  a  year,  leali't^ 
no  more  profit  tlian  X'106,  2s.  6d.  a-year — only  half-a-crown  more  than  Mr 
Watson's.     Such  have  been  the  results  of  high  farming  in  Scotland  unir 
protection !     The  magazine  argues  that,  if  the  tenants  were  beggars  tbeo, 
what  will  they  be  now  ?    If  such  men  as  Messrs  Watson  and  Gibson,  with 
extraordinary  capital,  experience,  and  enterprise,  have  not  been  able  to  get 
more  out  of  their  farms  than  the  starvation  income  of  a  half-pay  lieutenant 
or  a  common  exciseman,  the  magazine  contends  they  will  get  less  thin 
nothing  now.     We  beg,  however,  to  demur  to  its  conclusion.    Admitting 
its  "  facts"  as  to  the  disastrous  working  of  pi*otection,  we  do  not  admit  that 
they  afford  any  certain  cue  to  the  working  of  an  altogether  different  onki 
of  things,  such  as  that  we  are  now  on  the  point  of  entering. 
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JOHN  BULL,  Jan.  5,  1850. 

"  Blackwood  "  and  thb  "  Times  "  on  Aoriculturb  and  Freb  trade. — 
Rarely  has  the  cause  of  free  trade  been  more  seriously  damaged  than  by 
the  masterly  article,  entitled  **  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competi- 
tion," from  the  pen,  we  believe,  of  Mr  Henry  Stephens,  the  author  of 
*'  The  Book  of  the  Farm,"  in  the  January  number  of  Blaehcoocfs  Maga* 
ziney  which  disposes,  by  evidence  the  most  satisfactory,  of  the  malicious 
falsehood  that  the  present  distressed  state  of  British  agriculturista  is  owing 
not  so  much  to  the  baneful  influence  of  free  trade,  as  to  the  ignorance 
and  indolence  into  which  they  have  sunk  under  the  somniferous  influence 
of  protection.  This  aggression  upon  the  free^trade  camp  was  sensibly 
felt ;  it  demolished  at  a  stroke  the  staple  fallacy  by  which  free-traders 
are  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  palpable,  fact  that,  by  ruining  the  land- 
lords, the  farmers,  and  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Great  Britain,  they 
are  ruining  the  empire  itself — the  fallacy  reproduced  with  such  inimitable 
coolness  in  the  letter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  his  tenants — that  the  efiocts 
of  foreign  competition  will  be  sufiioiently  counteracted  by  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  high  farming.  Accordingly,  that  Prince  of  Sophists,  tiie  Times, 
has  at  once  set  to  work  with  a  view  to  discredit  the  facta  adduced  by  the 
writer  in  Blackwoody  and  the  calculations  founded  upon  them  ;  and  finding 
that  the  Protectionist  argument  was  unassailable  by  truth  and  reason,  the 
ministerial  organ  has  resorted  to  falsification  of  facts,  and  bad  reasoning,  to 
an  extent  unparalleled  even  in  its  own  unscrupulous  columns. 

First  as  for  the  facts.  The  Times,  fastening  upon  one  of  the  cases 
introduced  in  Blackwood,  that  of  Mr  Watson,  makes  it  appear  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  the  article  which  it  has  undertaken  to  controvert, 
"  Mr  Watson  has  positively  had  no  more  income  from  a  very  good  farm, 
paying  a  rent  of  £800  a-year,  than  j£106 — the  stipend  of  a  draper's  assist- 
ant, the  foreman  of  a  whitesmith  in  a  country  town,  a  junior  clerk  in  the 
Bank  or  the  Post-ofiice,  a  curate,  a  gentleman's  gentleman,  the  captain  of  a 
collier,  or  the  first-mate  of  a  respectable  merchant  ship.  In  the  midst  of 
abundance,  with  spacious  fields  and  hosts  of  labourers  under  his  command, 
with  the  greatest  labour  and  the  most  trying  responsibilities,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  with  the  greatest  success  for  a  considerable  term  of  years,  he  has  not 
had  more  than  40e.  5d.  a-week  for  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  and  for  all  the 
other  immediate  or  prospective  wants  of  a  numerous  family." 

Such  is  the  style  in  which  the  Times  launches  forth  upon  the  strength  of 
what  it  conceives  to  be  an  excellent  reductio  ad  (tbsurdum*  But  unfortu- 
nately for  our  sarcastic  contemporary,  the  whole  of  his  argument  is  based 
upon  a  most  flagrant  suppressio  veri.  It  happens  to  be  simply  untrue  that 
Mr  Watson  has,  by  the  showing  of  his  own  figures,  positively  had  no  more 
income  from  a  very  good  farm,  paying  a  rent  of  £800  a-year,  than  £106  ; '' 
as  any  man  who  is  not  a  fool  or  a  knave,  may  convince  himself  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  aooount : — 

Rent  of  the  farm  aa  fixed  for  19  jears,  assuming  former  average  price  of  corn 

and  cattle,  &c, £800    0    0 

INVB6TXD  Capital  of  £6  per  acre  at  entry,  £3000.    Intbrkst  upon  this 

SUM,  AT  RATK  OF  10  PER  CENT,  .  .  .  .  .        800     0      0 

Floating  Capital  of  £4  per  acre,  £2000.  Interest  thereon,  5  per"cent,  100  0    0 
Expenses  of  management,  wages,  tradesmen^  accounts,  insurances,  grass  seeds, 

&c,  at  the  rate  of  20s.  per  acre  per  annum,    .....  500  0 

Annual  loss  by  casualties  on  livestock  by  disease  and  accidents,          .            .  100  0    0 

Public  burdens  leviable  upon  the  fanner,  including  poor  rates, .            .            .  50  0    0 


Bum  chargeable  against  the  fsnn  annually,  .  .  £1850    0    0 
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Here,  then,  we  have  it  stated^  as  plain  as  figures  can  make  it,  that  Mr 
Watson  derived  from  his  farm  an  income  of  ^£400^ — equal  to  one  half  the 
rental — ^independently  of  the  surplus  of  £106  on  the  general  balance  of  his 
account ;  and  with  these  figures  befort  his  eyes,  and  while  quoting,  to  save 
his  bacon,  the  yerj  words  of  the  aooount  — « **  Leering  annually  to  the 
farmer,  for  his  skill  and  industry,  over  interest  of  capital  empleyed,  a  sum 
of  jBl06,"  — our  contemporary  rentures  to  affirm  that  the  purpose  of  the 
statement  given  in  Blackwood  b  *^  to  prove  that  under  protection,  with  the 
market  high,  with  a  quality  of  crops  so  good  as  to  command  a  mof«  than 
average  price,  with  capital  amply  sufficient,  with  extraordhiary  skill,  enter- 
prise, and  experience,  firom  600  acres  of  lirtile  land,  Mr  Watson  eoukl  not 
scrape  more  than  just  two  pounds  a-week  in  the  shape  of  profit  for  ^e 
maintenance  of  himself  and  his  family.''  A  similar  suppression  of  the 
important  itrai  of  interest  on  the  capital  employed,  is  resorted  to  in  the  case 
of  Mr  Gibson,  who  debits  his  farm  with  £2M>  in  the  shape  of  int««fll,  but 
is  represented  nevertheless,  as  realising  no  more  than  the  sum  of  ^H  06, 2s.  6d. 
"  only  half-a-crown  more  than  Mr  Watson." 

So  much  for  the  good  faith  of  the  Timei  in  reproducing  the  facts  of  its 
opponent.  Now  for  the  RBASONnra.  The  writer  in  Blackwood  ^ery  naturally 
and  very  logically  argues,  that  if  the  result  of  high  cultlvatioii,  even  vnder 
the  former  system  of  protection,  is  so  moderate  an  excess  of  profit  above  the 
interest  of  the  principal  invested,  upon  the  removal  of  protection  fanning  must 
become  a  matter  of  dead  loss.  And  not  only  he  argues  that  such  most  be 
the  consequence,  but  he  demonstrates  it  by  figures,  exhibiting  in  each  ease 
the  value  of  the  farm  produce  at  the  prices  produced  by  free  tMde ;  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  the  farm  of  Mr  Watson  not  only  yields  no  iuterest 
on  his  principal,  and  no  surplus  profit,  but  entails  on  him  a  net  outlay  of 
£\2  per  annum  over  and  above  all  his  receipts,  to  meet  his  expenses,  ordth' 
sive  of  interest ;  while  on  Mr  Gibson's  the  dead  loss,  over  and  above  the 
loss  of  interest,  as  well  as  labour,  amounts  to  £246, 19s.  Of  these  figures 
the  Times  takes  no  notice  whatever,  and  of  the  argument  it  dlsposts  in  the 
following  cavalier  style  : — ^  If  such  men  as  Messrs  Watson  and  Gibson, 
with  extraordinary  capital,  experience,  and  enterprise,  have  not  been  aUe  to 
get  more  out  of  their  farms  than  the  starvation  income  of  a  half-pay  lieute- 
nant, or  a  common  exciseman,  the  magazine  contends  they  will  get  less  than 
nothing  now.  We  beg,  however,  to  demur  to  its  conclumon.  Admitting 
its  'facts'  as  to  the  disastrous  working  of  protection,  we  do  not  admit  thai 
they  afford  any  certain  cue  to  the  working  of  an  altogether  difierent  order 
of  things,  such  as  that  we  are  now  on  the  point  of  entering." 

What  that  '*  altogether  difierent  order  of  things  "  is,  upon  which  we  are 
^*  on  the  point  of  entering,"  our  contemporary  wi^y  abstains  from  stating. 
To  make  his  argument  worth  a  straw,  he  must  show  that  this  **altogelhe« 
different  order  of  things  "  will  have  the  efiect  of  indemnifying  Mr  Watson 
to  the  tune  of  jC518,  and  Mr  Gibson  to  tlie  tune  of  £608,  per  annum  for  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  substitution  of  free  trade  in  the  place  of 
protection.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  the  figures  by  which  he  will  acoonn 
plish  that  surprbing  feat.  We  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it,  except  occa- 
sionally at  the  Christmas  pantomime,  when  its  magical  powers  of  metamor- 
phosis have  been  strained  to  the  highest  pitch.  Meanwhile,  what  shall  be 
thought  of  the  cause,  which  can  be  successfully  defended  oidy  by  so  discre- 
ditable a  suppression  of  facts,  and  so  strange  a  perversbn  of  sound  reason  \ 

MORNING  CHRONICLE,  Jan.  2, 1850. 
The  papers  in  Blackwood  this  month  are  few  in  number,  but  somewhat 
lengthy.    The  first  is  a  review  of  the  condition  of  home  and  European  poll- 
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tics  daring  the  year  just  oloeed^  as  compared  with  the  posiore  of  affairs  in 
1848  :  regarding  the  two  as  a  year  of  reaction  succeeding  a  year  of  revolution. 
The  writer  seeks  to  prove  that  the  reaction  must  of  necessity  have  occurred, 
as  it  had  invariahly  occurred  after  all  similar  convulsions  since  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  world ;  and  he  searches  into  the  causes  both  of  the  revolutionary 
and  the  reactionary  spirit.  The  first  be  ascribes  to  the  want  of  moral  courage 
in  the  depositaries  of  power.  In  France,  Louis  Philippe  was  old,  enfeebled 
by  disease,  and  paralysed  by  the  consciousness  of  a  throne  won  by  treason  ; 
while  his  sons  evinced  by  their  conduct  that  the  Orleans  family  had  lost, 
with  the  possession  of  a  usurped  throne,  the  courage  which  ^  for  several 
generations  had  constituted  the  only  virtue  of  their  race."  In  Prussia  the 
King  abandoned  the  contest  in  Berlin  in  the  moment  of  victory.  In  Austria 
the  moral  and  physical  imbecility  of  the  Emperor  delivered  over  the  empire 
to  revolutionary  murderers,  and  rendered  a  change  in  the  reigning  monarch 
indispensable.  In  Rome  the  Pope  had  in  the  first  instance  encouraged  the 
reform  crusade,  and  all  subsequent  sufferings  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  blind 
delusion  and  weak  concessions.  The  causes,  on  the  other  hand,  which  pro- 
duced the  reaction,  and  arrested  oonvuldon,  he  conceives  to  rest  in  those 
*^  moral  laws  of  nature  destined  ityt  the  connection  of  wickedness  and  the 
coercion  of  passion  when  they  have  risen  to  such  a  pitch  as  seriously  to 
endanger  the  existence  of  society."  The  first  circumstance  which  caused  the 
tide  of  advancing  evil  to  be  stemmed  more  rapidly  than  before,  was  the 
memory  of  the  sufi^lngs  produced  by  the  first  Revolution.  The  force  of  that 
event  consisted  in  its  novelty,  in  the  enchantment  of  its  visions,  and  the  mag* 
nitude  of  its  promises.  But  those  deluuons  are  now  dispelled.  The  second 
circumstance  to  which  he  attributes  the  more  speedy  and  decisive  check  to 
the  progress  of  revolution  in  1848  is  the  firmness  and  loyalty  of  the  military  ; 
the  third,  the  great  amount  of  interests  in  France  whic^  could  not  fail  to  be 
injured  either  by  foreign  warfare  or  domestic  Socif^ist  triumph  ;  and  the  last 
and  most  powerful  cause  of  all,  in  stopping  the  progress  of  revolution  in 
Europe,  is  the  private  insolvency  and  consequent  prostration  of  industry 
which  always  follow  such  convulsions.  From  the  memorable  events  of  these 
two  years  he  concludes  that  '^  thei  wisdom  of  Providence  has  provided  barriers 
against  the  passions,  vices,  and  follies  of  men  ;  and  that  if  the  leaders  in 
thought  and  station  fail  in  their  duty,  an  invisible  bulwark  against  the  pro- 
gress of  anarchy  is  provided  in  the  general  misery  which  is  the  consequence 
of  their  excesses," 

With  respect  to  our  domestic  position  during  the  year  1848,  a  general 
approval  b  bestowed  upon  the  firmness  of  the  government  in  repressing 
those  Insurrectionary  indications,  weak  in  actuality,  but  threatening  and 
dangerous,  which  manifested  themselves  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. But  in  speaking  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  cabinet,  a  very  different 
tone  is  assumed  : — 

**  Would  that  we  could  say  that  our  foreign  policy  during  the  two  last  eventftil 
years  has  been  as  worthy  of  praise  as  the  oonduot  of  our  goTemment  in  eombating 
our  internal  enemiee  has  been.  But  here  the  meed  of  ear  approbation  must  fail.  Con- 
trary alike  to  our  obvious  interests,  and  to  our  real  and  long-established  principles, 
we  hare  apparently  been  guided  by  no  other  principle  but  that  of  fomenting  revolution 
after  the  example  of  France,  in  erery  country  which  the  contagion  had  reached.  We 
all  but  severed  Sicily  from  Naples,  and  openly  assisted  the  Sicilian  insurgents  with 
arms  and  ammnnition.  We  once  stopped,  for  'humanity's  sake/  the  Ne«^>olitan 
expeditien  f^rom  sailing  to  eombat  the  rebels  :  we  more  than  once  interposed  in  favour 
of  Charles  Albert  and  the  Piedmontese  revolutionists  :  we  have  alienated  Austria,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  beyond  redemption,  by  our  strange  and  tortuous  policy  in  regard  to 
the  Hungarian  insurrection  :  we,  without  disguise,  countenanced  the  revolutionary 
Germans  in  their  attack  upon  the  Danes.    What  object  ministers  had  in  that,  or  how 
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they  thougbt  the  hitoretts  of  England,  s  greai  oommeroiAl  and  exporting  nation,  were 
to  be  forwarded  by  throwing  its  whole  customers  into  confusion  and  misery,  we  can- 
not divine.  Apparently,  their  sympathy  with  revolution,  anywhere  but  at  home,  waa 
80  strong  that  they  could  not  abstain  fVom  supporting  it  all  around  them,  though  to 
the  infinite  detriment  of  their  own  people.  And  it  is  a  most  curions  circumstance 
that,  while  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  constantly  told  ns — no  donbt  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  truth— that  the  failure  of  our  exports,  and  the  general  distress  of  Uie 
country,  was,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  European  revolutions,  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Foreign  Office,  during  the  same  period,  was  directed  to  countenance  and 
support  these  yery  revolutions." 

Following  the  above  article  are  the  third  Part  of  the  reooUeotions  of  the 
Peninsular  Veteran,  and  an  able  review  of  that  particular  portion  of  Ameri* 
can  literature  which  is  devoted  to  the  prairie,  the  Indian  camp,  the  hack- 
wood  settlement,  the  trapper's  hunting-ground  ;  and,  now,  to  the  Califor- 
nian  gold  mine.  We  next  come  to  an  analysis  of  the  character  of  Howard 
the  philanthropist,  with  a  consideration  of  the  merits  of  his  biographers : 
— an  article  which  will  be  read  with  deep  interest,  as  giving  a  key  to  the  inner 
motives  which  influenced  the  career  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Delta  has 
a  poem  called  '*  The  Dark  Waggon,"  describing  the  mode  in  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace  was  after  his  capture  conveyed  through  the.  length  of  England 
to  Westminster. 

The  concluding  article  is  a  Protectionist  and  anti-free-trade  declaration 
or  manifesto  on  behalf  of  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  '*  British  Agriculture 
and  Foreign  Competition.*'  It  is  very  long,  and  overflowing  with  statistics^ 
and  we  cannot  here  attempt  to  analyse  or  even  describe  it  with  fulness.  One 
argument  is,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted,  in  1842,  that  an  average  of  548. 
was  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  British  farmer  could  raise  wheat  for  the 
market  under  the  existing  rent  and  burdens  upon  land,  and  that  he  gave  his 
solemn  guarantee  against  foreign  competition  when  prices  should  fall  below 
51s.  But  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  the  close  of  1849  is  taken  at  40s., 
with  a  likelihood  of  further  reduction  ;  and,  as  the  cost  of  production  must 
be  taken  into  the  calculation,  the  recommendations  to  high  farming  are 
impracticable.  The  writers  in  Blackwood  put  themselves  in  communication 
with  two  eminent  Scottish  agriculturists,  Mr  Hugh  Watson  of  Keillor,  and 
Mr  Dudgeon  of  Spylaw,  with  the  view  of  heing  furnished  with  statistical 
prior  and  subsequent  to  free-trade  measures,  of  farms  in  the  grain-grovi'ing' 
districts  of  Forfar  and  Roxburgh,  and  received  from  those  gentlemen  calcu- 
lations as  to  yield,  prices,  and  expenses,  from  their  own  books.  These  esti- 
mates are  printed,  in  extenso,  Mr  Watson  giving  as  a  total  loss,  annually 
incurred  on  a  5C0  acre  farm,  by  difference  in  price  occasioned  by  free  trade, 
the  sum  of  ;£518,  5s. ;  and  Mr  Dudgeon  says  of  another  farm,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  proceeds  of  grain  crop  alone  more  than  absorbed  the  tenant's  remu- 
neration by  j£141.  Copies  of  the  above  statements  were  enclosed  to  the  lead- 
ing agriculturists  of  Scotland  in  a  circular,  requesting  corrections  or  attesta- 
tions to  their  acciirracy  ;  and  the  returns  sent  in  reply,  showing  the  losses 
to  the  farmers  by  difference  of  price  under  the  free- trade  system,  are  given 
in  detail.  These,  the  writer  states,  to  be  statistics  of  the  highest  farming  in 
Scotland.  In  conclusion,  the  tocsin  is  sounded,  and  the  men  of  the  North 
summoned  to  aid  the  Protectionist  reaction,  and  to  obliterate  and  crush  the 
principles  of  free  trade : — 

''  Deprived  of  her  yeomanry,  as  noble  a  body  of  men  as  exists  npon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  nationality  of  Scotland  is  gone.  We  trust,  then,  that  in  every  part  of  the 
country  the  appeal  will  be  energetically  answered.  Scotsmen  are  slow  to  move  ;  but 
being  moved,  they  have  a  will  and  resolution  that  can  bear  down  any  obstacle  whatever. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  old  national  spirit  was  more  imperatively  required  to 
show  itself  than  now.    Let  us,  then,  speak  out  boldly  in  defence  of  our  country,  and 
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conspirators,  in  answer  to  their  insolent  challenge,  that,  beyond 
''rjes,  which  they  falsely  imagine  to  be  the  heart  of  Britain, 
^  1  British  subjects,  who  despise  their  dictation,  detest 
»ir  power." 

'M  be  found  in  this  article. 
LE,  Jan.  19,  1850. 

aronicle.) — ^Sir, — Will  you  allow  me 

.e  statement  of  Mr  Watson,  as  given  in 

.e  amount  of  com  used  for  horses,  &c.,  on 

.  are  only  300  acres  of  it  under  plough  culti- 

are  the  utmost  he  would  want  to  keep,  and  two 

>nths  in  the  year  is  all  they  would  require  ;  the 

did  be  at  grass ;  this  would  make  their  consump- 

idhels,  only  (say  fifteen  horses  at  one  bushel  per  head 

i  for  horses  ;  and  the  seed  for  100  acres,  at  three  bushels 

60  bushels ;  together,  510  bushels.  If  Mr  Watson's  other 

^iially  correct  with  this,  no  wonder  he  comes  to  the  result 

Ise  statements  surely  do  their  cause  no  good. — Your  obedient 


^^i* 
■^^ 


Note  in  Reply  to  the  above, 
e  not  been  fortunate  enongh     for   six    months 
Mr  Whitmore's 


'u 


.rve  Mr  w  mtmore's  .letter ; 
would  appear  that  he  nas  im- 
.ed  Mr  Watson's  mode  of  farm- 

,.  On  that  point  he  may  consalt 
ir  Watson's  statement  towards  the 
close  of  this  Appendix,  or  any  corres- 
pondent he  may  have,  at  all  acqaalnted 
with  farming  in  Scotland. 

The  blunders  of  W.  are  so  trans- 
parent that  we  should  not  have  alluded 
to  them,  save  to  caution  the  Morning 
Chronicle  to  keep  a  more  vigilant  eye 
on  the  language  of  its  correspondents, 
and  not  to  term  statements  false 
until  it  is  in  a  position  to  prove  them 
80.  The  following  dissection  of  W., 
by  one  of  our  agricnIturiU  friends,  is 
idlke  amusing  and  instructive. 

"This  writer  is  evidently  unac- 
quainted with  Scotch  farming,  as  may 
be  shown  in  a  few  words.  He  seems 
to  believe  that  *  there  are  onlv  300 
acres '  of  Mr  Watson's  farm  of  600, 
^  under  plough  cultivation/  founding 
his  belief,  perhaps,  on  the  notion  of 
the  remaining  200  acres  being  in  per- 
manent  grass,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  English  farms.  This  ^  strange 
error'  in  truth  rests  with  the  writer, 
and  not  with  Mr  Watson.  He  next 
makes  a  tissue  of  very  ^strange 
errors'  as  regards  the  horse  corn. 
After  stating  loosely  that  *  twelve  or 
fifteen  horses  are  the  utmost  he,  Mr 
Watson,  would  want  to  keep,"  the 
writer  says  ^  two  bushels  per  horse 


in  the  year  is  all 
they  would  require,'  which  would 
be  marvellous  economy  indeed  in  the 
matter  of  horse  keep.  ^  This '  he  adds, 
'  would  make  their  consumption,  in- 
stead of  2400  bushels,  (Mr  Watson's 
statement  contains  no  such  item,) 
only  360  bushels  for  horses.'  How 
two  bushels  per  horse,  given  to  fifteen 
horses,  for  six  months — that  is  30 
bushels,  can  be  converted  into  360 
bushels — does  not  appear,  unless  we 
take  his  second  method  of  calculating 
the  amount — 'say  fifteen  horses  at 
one  bushel  per  head  per  week,  860 
bushels  for  horses. '  But,  even  in  this 
way,  he  commits  another  'strange 
error,'  as  the  360  bushels  should  be 
390  bushels.  But  this  economical 
critic  proposes  to  give  the  poor  horses 
the  stinted  allowance  of  one  bushel 
per  week,  only  for  six  months,  be- 
cause '  the  other  six  months  they 
would  be  at  grass.'  This  additional 
'strange  error'  the  writer  commits 
from  not  knowing  that  the  farmers  in 
Scotland  cannot  afford  to  keep  horses 
only  on  grass,  as  these  have  too  much 
hard  work  to  do  in  summer.  They 
are  engaged  with  the  turnip  husbandly 
until  perhaps  the  second  week  of 
July,  and  harvest  work  commences 
the  toil  for  the  autumn  by  the  end  of 
August ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they 
have  to  dung  and  lime  the  portion  of 
bare  fallow  there  may  happen  to  be  ; 
so  that  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  are 
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all  the  time  tbe  horseB  have  for  a  nin  correct  with  this,*  and  agree  with 

of  comparatiye  idleness  on  grass — and  him,  that  it  is  *  no  wonder  he  comes 

even  then  there  is  no  economy  in  to  the  result  he  does  f  and  he  wDl  no 

keeping  the  com  from  them  idtogether,  donbt  agree  with  ns,  that  snch  false 

although  some  niggard  fanners  do  so.  statements  as  his  own  can  do  the 

After  making  Mr  Watson  debit  the  cause  of  the  Free-traders  no  good." 
horses  with  the  whole  2400  bushels  of        Before  leaving  the  ChfomcUj  we  beg 

oats,  the    writer    allows   that  '  the  to  apologise  for  the  non-insertion,  in 

seed  for  100  acres,  at  three  bushels,  this  Appendix,  of  another  article,  to 

would  be  150  bushels.'    This  is  one  which  reference  is  made  in  the  present 

*  strange  error*  more;  for,  if  he  had  number  of  our  Magazine.    The  reason 

known  anything  at  all  about  the  mat-  for  this  omission  is  simply,  that  our 

ter,  he  would  nave  known  that  six  copy  of  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared 

bushels  of  oat-seed  are  sown  on  the  has  fallen  aside ;  and  we  must  tender 

imperial  acre  in  Strathmore :  and  even  the  same  excuse  to  the  Morning  Post, 

at  8  bushels  per  acre,  ordinary  arith-  and  one  or  two  other  contemporaries, 

metic  would  have  made    the   total  whose  criticisms  we  had  marked  for 

300,  instead  of  150  bushels.     We  insertion  in  their  proper  places.  Press 

may  add  one  more  *  strange  error*  of  matter,  moreover,  has  prevented  us 

still — for  the  writer  evidenUy  does  from  fully  discussing  Mr  Hnxtable*s 

not  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  farming  views ;  but  we  regret  this  the 

the   wages  of  farm   hinds  in  Scot-  less,  as  we  observe,  from  our  advertis- 

land   is   paid  in  oats,  or  oatmeal;  ing  columns,  that  he  is  ahready  in 

and  he    takes  good  care    to    omit  other  hands, — Mr  Huxtable  and  his 

the    &c.    inserted    by  Mr  Watson,  IHgs,  by  Porcius,  is  likely  to  prove  a 

which  means  that  he  feeds  his  very  racy  pamphlet;  and  our  anticipations 

superior  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  not  lessened  by  its  singulariy  fell- 

largely  on  oats.    We  can  assure  this  dtous  Homeric  motto, — 

weU-informed  writer  that   Mr  Wat-        "SaW  the  hero  dlTine,  to  the  keeper  of  swine- 
son's  *  other  calculations  are  equally       *oidinftn,wbfttaftuicirkdiiotiooitthiMr'** 

MORNING  HERALD,  Jan.  11,  I860. 
In  one  respect,  there  is  a  striking  want  of  originality  in  all  the  meetings 
held  throughout  the  country  in  favour  of  protection  to  native  industry.  The 
tale  is  the  same  on  all  occasions — in  truth,  it  admits  of  no  variation.  The  com- 
plaint is  as  monotonous  as  the  cause  of  it  is  universal.  At  one  of  the  last 
demonstrations  recorded  in  these  columns,  viz.,  tbe  large  and  important 
county  meeting,  held  on  Wednesday  last^  in  Shrewsbury — the  same  axgu- 
ments  were  brought  forward — ^the  same  truisms  submitted — ^the  same  facts 
stated  as  we  found  at  the  first  meeting  held  now  many  months  ago  in  Surrey, 
with  the  same  object  and  under  the  same  melancholy  and  alarming  circum- 
stances. Under  the  pressure  of  unrestricted  foreign  competition,  British 
agriculture  is  swamped.  In  spite  of  the  surplus  with  which  ministers  are 
prepared  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  their  government  upon  the  meeting  of 
parliament — in  the  teeth  of  the  repeated  declarations  made  by  scientific 
deans  and  farming  tradesmen,  to  the  effect  that  free  trade  can  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  success  of  skilful  and  intelligent  labour,  there  exists  in  this 
kingdom  a  whole  class — the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  country — 
paralysed  by  free-trade  laws,  and  all  but  ruined  by  their  relentless  operation. 
This  is  the  awful  and  undeniable  faot  proclaimed  on  all  occasions.  It  is  not 
the  querulous  complaint  of  idleness  in  this  district,  or  the  impatient  remon- 
strance of  greediness  in  that ;  but  from  every  side,  and  from  every  county — 
from  the  furthermost  part  of  England  to  the  remotest  corner  of  Scotland,  and 
from  Ireland  across  the  sea,  come  the  same  unvarying  accents.  Are  we  to 
believe  that  a  general  delusion  prevails  amongst  farmers  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  in  respect  of  their  vital  and  dearest  interests ;  and  that 
none  have  authority  to  speak  of  the  concerns  of  agriculture  bat  those  who. 
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from  previous  occupation  and  study,  are  pnicticallj  ignorant  of  the  subject  f 
Is  it  oonceirable,  if  the  smallest  vestige  of  hope  remained  to  these  hapless 
men,  that  they  would  lose  their  time  and  money,  and  waste  their  breath,  in 
an  appeal  to  the  justice  and  good  sense  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  which, 
whilst  there  was  room  for  hope^  could  only  be  met  by  indignant  rebuke  and 
stem  dismissal  ?  Can  it  be  supposed,  if  by  any  further  outlay  of  capital  and 
additional  perseverance,  any  f^esh  exercise  of  skill,  it  were  possible  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  fearful  flood  that  has  finally  set  in,  that  rational 
Englishmen,  remarkable  for  their  good  sense,  for  their  industry,  and  resolu- 
tion, would  shrink  from  the  most  obvious  of  all  duties,  in  order  to  set  up  a 
cowardly  whine  for  the  extrinsic  aid  of  which  their  own  confession  would 
prove  them  to  be  unworthy  ?  The  supposition  is  absurd.  There  is  a  general 
movement^  because  there  is  a  wholesale  calamity ;  there  is  a  common  cry 
for  redress,  because  there  has  been  a  universal  blight ;  there  b  one  loud  and 
accumulated  demand  for  protection,  because  free  trade  has  rendered  subsist- 
ence for  the  honest  cultivator  of  British  soil  utterly  impossible. 

The  plea  that  high  farming  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  meet  the  coming 
devastation  can  no  longer  be  urged  by  the  farmers'  opponents.  That  ques* 
tion  has  been  already  satisfiftctorily  disposed  of,  and  must  not  again  be  mooted. 
We  veere  told  by  all  the  great  free-trade  authorities,  that  the  farmers  of 
Scotland  were  able  to  set  free  trade  at  defiance  by  dint  of  their  superior  culti- 
vation and  liberal  expenditure  upon  the  soil.  The  farmers  of  Scotland, 
through  the  columns  of  BlaekufoocTs  Magazine^  have  replied  that  free  trade 
is  synonymous  with  destruction,  and  that  no  amount  of  capital  or  labour 
spent  upon  the  land  can  enable  the  farmer  either  of  EIngland  or  Scotland  to 
meet  the  fearful  trial  to  which  the  legislature  of  the  country  has  forced  him. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  the  slightest  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
striking  evidence  submitted  by  Messrs  Blackwood  to  the  calm  consideration 
of  their  countrymen,  by  any  of  the  free-trade  organs,  save  and  except  the 
ministerial  journal,  which,  in  accordance  with  its  own  peculiar  views  of  fair 
and  candid  comment,  has  quoted  one  case  from  many  in  order  to  mis-state  it. 
Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  this  point.  We  have  already  quoted 
in  our  columns  the  case  of  Mr  Watson,  farmer  in  Strathmore,  county  of  For- 
far. According  to  this  gentleman,  from  a  500  acre  farm  in  Strathmore, 
*^  on  a  five-shift  rotation  of  crops,  with  an  improved  stock  of  cattle  and 
iheep,''  a  farmer  could  annually  obtain,  previously  to  free  trade  in  com,  for 
his  skill  and  industry,  (mtr  ifOerert  of  capital  employed^  a  sum  of  £106,  whereas, 
under  the  present  legislative  measures  affecting  British  agriculture,  the  total 
loss  annually  incurred  by  the  fanner,  even  at  present  prices,  amounts  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  £518,  5s.  What  has  the  ministerial  oi^n  to  say  to  such 
a  statement,  given  under  the  hand  of  Mr  Watson  himself,  and  vouched  for 
in  all  its  details  by  farmers  equally  respectable  ?  Upon  the  question  of  loss 
our  contemporary  declines  to  enter.  With  the  figures  before  him,  which 
have  been  carefully  extracted  from  Mr  Watson's  books,  and  pronounced 
accurate  by  competent  authority,  he  refuses  to  believe,  although  he  will  not 
altogether  deny,  that  the  loss  upon  cultivation,  under  existing  circumstances^ 
can  be  so  utterly  ruinous  to  the  cultivator.  But  he  triumphantly  summons 
public  notice  to  the  fact  that,  under  a  system  of  protection,  an  enlightened 
model  farmer,  after  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  after  the  most  praiseworthy 
exertions,  and  the  most  scientific  appliances,  has  been  able  to  obtain  as  a 
reward  for  his  labour  and  skill  no  more  than  a  misraable  £106  per  annum — 
hardly  the  salary  of  an  English  nobleman's  butler.  What  can  protection  1>6 
woirth  to  the  farmer  if  it  yields  him  so  melancholy  a  compensation  as  this  for 
all  hiB  expenditure  and  industry  ?  But  who  has  said  that  protection  yielded 
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him  no  more?  CerUinlj  not  Mr  Watson  ;  for  upon  turning  to  tbat  gentle- 
man's statement,  we  find,  over  and  above  the  £l06  absolute  profit,  an  inconae 
derived  from  this  very  farm,  amounting  to  £400,  charged  as  interest  in  the 
account ;  and  we  learn,  moreover,  that  Mr  Watson  has  the  enjoyment  of 
his  farmhouse,  and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  all  his  taxes  are  chained 
to  the  farm.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  in  addition  to  all,  so  long  as  land  is 
prosperously  cultivated,  there  is  much  about  a  farm — although  the  item  is 
not  taken  into  Mr  Watson's  account — which  materially  assists  in  the  rearing 
of  a  family  without  visibly  diminishing  the  total  saleable  produce  ;  but  of 
this,  and  of  the  farmhouse,  and  of  the  farm  taxes,  and  of  the  interest  charged, 
(at  the  rate  of  JO  per  cent,)  our  candid  contemporary  is  thoroughly  oblivious. 
It  suits  his  purpose,  since  he  cannot  deny  that  free  trade  is  ruin,  to  declare 
that  protection  was  no  blessing.  How  ^^  the  leading  journal"  proves  the 
strong  assertion,  our  readers  may  now  decide. 

Yet'  this  is  a  landlord's  question  I  According  to  Mr  Watson's  well- 
authenticated  statement — according  to  the  statement  of  one  whose  condition 
is  referred  to  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all  protectionist  clamour  as  a  proof 
that  free  trade  is  no  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  an  enlightened  farmer's 
success — according,  we  repeat,  to  the  statement  of  a  model  farmer  in  Scot- 
land, it  appears  beyond  all  doubt  *'  that  the  enterprising  and  skilful  tenant 
of  a  farm  of  500  acres,  in  the  best  corn  district  of  Forfar,  cannot  clear  his 
expenses  unless  the  rent  of  the  land  is  reduced  by  one  half,  and  even  if  that 
were  done,  he  could  only  realise  a  profit  of  sixpence  per  acre."  Is  Mr  Wat- 
son's landlord,  then,  to  forego  more  than  half  his  rent  ?  Is  he  to  make  that 
indefatigable  gentleman  a  present  of  his  property  in  order  that  he  may  earn 
his  bread  under  laws  that  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  Mr  Richard  Cobden  ? 
Free  trade  hardly  requires,  at  all  events,  at  this  early  period  of  its  history, 
so  wholesale  and  desperate  a  confiscation.  But,  between  a  renunciation  of 
his  property  and  forthwith  taking  it  into  his  own  hands,  what  course  remains 
for  the  proprietor  under  existing  arrangements  ?  There  b  none ;  and,  as 
Mr  Dbraeli  well  observed  on  Tuesday  last,  *^  Lower  the  proprietor,  and 
make  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  himself  a  proprietor,  and  what  is  it  you  do  ? 
Why,  you  blot  out  of  ihb  country  the  most  important  portion  of  the  middle 
class.  This  age  of  civilisation,  which  pretends  that  we  owe  so  much  to 
progress,  to  social  development,  and  to  the  middle  class  assuming  the  position 
that  it  does,  b  absolutely  encouraging  a  spirit  of  legblation,  the  object  of 
which,  or,  if  not  the  object,  the  result,  at  least,  will  be,  that  you  will  have 
two  classes — the  proprietor  and  the  savage  peasant." 

It  behoves  the  farmer  to  relax  no  exertion  to  prevent  so  fearful  a  catastrophe. 
But  Mr  Dbraeli  has  clearly  proved  to  him  that  it  behoves  him  to  do  still  more. 
^'  There  are  two  things,"  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  hb  eloquent  speech  at 
Great  Marlow,  '^  which  the  English  farmer  has  at  thb  moment  a  right  to 
demand.  He  has  a  right  to  demand,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  should  be 
put  on  an  equality  with  hb  fellow-subjects ;  in  the  second  place,  he  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  in  hb  own  market  he  should  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  foreigner."  There  is  not  a  Radical  in  England  who  will  demur  to 
the  first  proposition ;  and  the  Republican  President  of  the  United  States 
has,  within  these  few  weeks,  testified  to  the  justice  of  the  second.  "Hll  both 
are  allowed  by  the  legislature  of  England,  let  there  not  be  one  moment's 
relaxation  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  British  farmer  requires  no  privi- 
leges at  the  expense  of  hb  fellow -subject — he  is  no  agitator  for  monopoly-— 
he  asks  permission  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  he  must  have  it. 
He  implores  the  adoption  of  **  a  system  that  shall  Ax.  the  duties  at  rates  high 
enough  to  afford  substantial  and  sufficient  encouragement  to  hb  industry, 
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and  ftt  the  same  time  so  adjusted  as  to  insure  stability."  Sacb^  and  in  so 
many  words,  is  the  demand  set  up  by  the  President  of  America  on  behalf  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  Our  farmers  will  be  contented  with  nothing  short  of  the 
same  measure  of  ordinary  justice. 

BRITANNIA,  Jan.  5,  1860. 

pBOFiTS  OF  Scotch  Fakmimo.  —  It  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  English  press  that  its  views  are  more  commonly  factious  than  comprehen- 
sive. Our  papers  are  able  advocates,  but  seldom  anything  better.  The  inde- 
pendent, equal,  and  luminous  survey  of  a  judicial  mind  is  seldom  fouud  in 
them.  Committed  to  the  support  or  opposition  of  particular  questions,  they 
cannot  afford  to  be  candid.  When  they  cannot  refute,  they  misrepresent, 
ridicule,  or  abuse. 

The  evil  may  partly  be  in  the  nature  of  the  newspaper  itself.  Anonymous 
articles,  intended  only  for  a  day  or  week,  are  not  likely  to  be  very  con- 
scientiously written.  When  the  paper  is  issued,  no  more  is  thought  of  it. 
The  more  unscrupulous  its  advocacy,  the  greater  is  its  popularity  with  the 
claas  it  especially  addresses. 

Yet  even  advocacy,  to  be  respectable,  should  pay  some  regard  to  truth. 
It  should  argue,  not  pervert.  Perfectly  opposite  conclusions  may  legiti- 
mately be  drawn  from  the  same  facts.  It  is  fair  to  enlist  them  on  one  side 
or  the  other ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  allude  to  them  only  to  cheat  the  reader  into 
a  belief  that  they  are  difiRerent  from  what  they  really  are. 

In  a  previous  article  we  have  noticed  the  appearance  of  an  elaborate  paper 
in  Blachtood*9  Ma^aeine  on  British  agriculture  and  foreign  competition. 
In  this  article  an  attempt  b  made  —  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen — ^to  show  what  were  the  profits  of  Scotch  farming  under 
a  protective  system,  and  what  they  are  likely  to  be — or  ratlier  what  the  losses 
are  likely  to  be — under  a  system  of  free  trade.  To  this  end  a  number  of  care- 
ful estimates  are  made  of  the  annual  expenditure  and  income  of  the  best* 
managed  farms  in  Scotland. 

The  TimeSf  in  commenting  on  these  estimates,  takes  one  contributed  by  an 
eminent  Scotch  agriculturist,  Mr  Hugh  Watson,  of  Keillor.  The  estimate 
supposes  a  farm  of  500  acres  (Scotch,)  for  which  £800  a-year  rent  is  paid. 
The  items  of  receipt  and  expenditure  are  all  given,  and  it  is  shown  that,  at 
protection  prices — 7s.  per  bushel  for  wheat,  4s.  for  barley,  and  ds.  for  oats — 
there  is  left  '^  annually  to  the  farmer,  for  his  skill  and  Industry,  over  interest 
of  capital  employed,  a  sum  of  £106."  At  what  are  assumed  to  be  free-trade 
prices — 5s.  per  bushel  for  wheat,  29.  9d.  for  barley,  and  28.  for  oats,  with  20 
per  cent  depreciation  on  live  stock — ^it  is  shown  that  the  profit  of  £106  is  con- 
verted into  a  loss  of  £412,  5s. 

This  state  of  facts  might  have  been  met  in  several  ways.  The  facts  them- 
selves might  have  been  controverted,  if  there  were  room  for  doing  so ;  or 
faults  of  management  might  have  been  exposed,  if  such  faults  could  be 
detected ;  or  the  bold  ground  might  have  been  taken  of  insisting  that  the 
rent  should  be  reduced  one  half,  or  two  thirds,  or  to  any  extent  which 
might  be  required  to  meet  the  depreciation.  In  either  of  tiiese  cases  there 
would  have  been  something  tangible  to  grapple  with,  and  the  argument 
would  have  been  confined  within  narrow  limits. 

But  the  Times^  avoiding  all  practical  reasoning,  fixes  on  the  fact  of  the 
smallness  of  the  farmer's  profit,  and  thence  infers  that,  whatever  changes 
may  be  made  by  free  trade,  his  condition  cannot  be  changed  for  the  worse : — 

"  From  the  high  terms  (it  says)  in  which  the  magatine  speaks  of  this  gentleman , 
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(Mr  Watson,)  his  acqairomenis  and  hia  repntetiony  there  can  be  no  deiiH  thai  be  is 
inch  a  mas  as  an  Esglish  landowner  would  be  glad  to  employ  for  £500  a-year,  or 
£1000  a-year,  according  to  hie  rental,  to  manage  bis  estates.  With  his  £5000  and 
moderate  luck  in  Australia  he  might  hare  realised  a  fortaoej  and  either  returned 
home  in  affluence,  or  founded  a  family,  destined,  perhaps,  for  ages  of  glory  in  Antipo- 
dean  history.  Lured  by  protection  into  high  farming,  he  has  thrown  himself  avay. 
In  the  midst  of  abnndauoe,  with  spacious  fields  and  hosts  of  labourers 
under  his  command,  with  the  greatest  labour  and  the  most  trying  responaibilitiea, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  with  the  greatest  snceess  for  a  considerable  term  of  yean,  he 
has  not  had  more  than  iOs.  5d.  arweek  for  meat,  drink,  and  clothing^  and  for  all  the 

other  immediate  or  prospective  wants  of  a  numerous  family There  can, 

then,  be  no  real  ground  for  suspecting  the  statement^  and  we  can  only  regret  that  a 
gentleman  of  Mr  Watson's  talents  and  capital  should  have  sunk  them  both  in  snch 
a  thankless  investment.  It  is  scaroely  necessary  to  say  that  he  is  not  the  only  vic- 
tim ofproisction  who  figures  in  the  article.  There  are  several  other  equally  dtplorabU 
instances." 

If  the  critic  had  read  the  article  on  which  he  comments  with  moderate 
attention,  he  would  have  discovered  that  Mr  Watson  does  not  give  the 
case  as  his  own,  but  as  an  ^'estimate*'  of  the  average  expenditure  and  inoonie 
of  such  a  well- managed  farm  as  he  has  sopposed,  and  that  his  personal  ex- 
perience is  vouched  no  farther  than  to  the  general  correctness  of  the  several 
items  whioh  make  up  the  estimate. 

Nor  is  the  case  of  the  supposed  Forfarshire  farmer  so  bad  as  the  writer 
in  tlte  Times  represents.  All  profits  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  standard 
of  Printing-house-square.  The  Forfarshire  farmer  has  £3000  invested  in 
his  farm.  It  is  set  down  that,  at  10  per  cent,  this  yields  him  £300  per 
annum.  He  has  a  iioating  capital  of  i^2000,  whioh,  at  5  per  cent,  is  set 
down  to  yield  him  £100  per  annum.  So  that  with  his  £5000  capital  he 
makes  £606  per  annum.  But  further,  he  lives  rent-free,  as  his  house  is 
reckoned  in  his  rent,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  takes  from  his  farm 
such  produce  as  is  necessary  for  household  use.  Altogether,  therefore,  the 
position  of  a  Scotch  farmer,  with  a  moderate  capital,  does  not  seem  a  distrese- 
ing  one.  We  very  much  doubt  whether  he  would  do  better  in  Australia^ 
or  whether  agriculturists  can  so  speedily  make  a  fortune  in  that  land  as  the 
writer  in  the  Times  seems  to  conceive. 

But  why  should  he  not  be  bailifF  to  an  English  landovmer,  wiUi  a  salary 
of  £500  or  £1000  a-year?  Mark,  reader,  it  is  the  case  of  an  ordinarily 
intelligent  Scotch  farmer  which  is  under  consideration.  Undoubtedly,  if 
there  were  as  many  places  for  bailifis  at  £500  or  jflOOO  in  England  as  there 
are  persons  renting  500-acre  farms  in  Scotland,  the  wisest  course  for  them 
would  be  to  cross  the  border  in  a  bddy.  But  do  such  places  exist  except  in 
the  imagination  of  this  writer?  If  he  wishes  to  know  what  the  salary  of  a 
farm-bailtff  commonly  is,  he  will  find  it  accurately  set  down  in  the  sixth  of 
these  estimates — "Wages  of  farm-overseer  per  annum,  JB32." 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a  princess  of  France,  who,  when  told  that  the 
people,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  were  cr3riDg  for  bread,  innocently  asked, 
"  Why  do  they  not  eat  ]:dnm-oake  ?  "  We  always,  until  now,  regarded  the 
story  as  a  fable  invented  by  rabid  revolutionists  to  bring  royalty  into  con- 
tempt. But  the  exclamation  of  this  cockney  critic  makes  it  credible.  He 
actually  beHeves,  and  expresses  his  belief  for  the  bmefit  of  a  million  of 
readers— that,  if  the  Scotch  farmers  are  forced  by  the  pressure  of  free  trade 
to  throw  up  their  holdings,  they  have  only  to  come  to  England,  and  pick  and 
choose  out  of  a  variety  of  ntuations,  from  L.500  to  L.IOOO  a-year,  for 
managing  the  land  of  English  proprietors. 

The  other  estimates  given  in  the  magazine — ^the  other  "  equally  deploraUe 
instances,"  as  they  are  termed  in  the  Times  •—  are  usually  more  favourable 
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to  the  former.  In  No.  II.  his  profit  on  a  600*ftcre  form  is  set  down  at  L.245, 
which,  with  the  interest  on  L.2500  invested  at  10  per  cent,  and  the  interest 
on  L.1600  floating  capital  at  6  per  cent,  make  up  an  income  of  L.570  from 
L.4000  capital.  In  No.  III.  the  profits  on  a  260-acre  farm  are  estimated  at 
L.111,  5s.  and  the  interest  on  L.2800  capital  at  L.190  —  together  L.301,  5s. 
In  No.  IV.  on  a  500-acre  farm  the  tenant's  profit  is  assimied  to  be  L.263, 
and  the  interest  on  L.4d00  to  be  L.d60 —  together  L.613.  In  No.  V.  on  a 
400-acre  farm  the  profit  is  estimated  at  LJ2S7t  I^^.,  the  interest  on  sunk  and 
floating  capital  at  L.240 — ^together  L.527, 12s.  In  No.  VI.,  made  out  from 
actual  experience,  the  tenant's  profit  on  a  d20-acre  farm  is  only  L.106,  2s. 
6d.^  his  interest  on  capital  L.2d0 — ^together  L.3d6,  28.  6d.  This  farm  is 
situated  within  five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and  presents  an  example,  we 
imagine,  of  the  best  kind  of  high  farming,  the  annual  value  of  the  year's 
produce  being  L.4132.  The  expenses  of  management  are  proportionally 
high, — the  rent  being  set  down  at  L.4,  lOs.  per  Scots  acre.  The  example, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  shows  tbat  the  condition  of  the  tenant  is  not  necessarily 
benefited  by  that  *'  high  farming"  which  is  recommended  as  the  panacea  for 
foreign  competition. 

From  these  facts,  the  conclusion  we  are  inelined  to  draw  is,  not  that  the 
Scottish  farmer  is  in  so  desperate  a  condition  as  that  no  change  can  hurt  him, 
but  that,  on  the  whole,  his  state  is  moderately  prosperous.  Taking  the 
averi^  of  six  estimates,  we^nd  that  a  Scotch  farmer,  with  a  capital  of  from 
L.d500  to  L.4000,  might  expect  to  realise  under  the  protection  system  horn. 
L.450  to  L.500  a-year,  together  with  a  house  rent-free,  and  also,  as  we  sup- 
pose, form  produce  for  his  family. 

That  there  may  be  more  lucrative  professions  is  possible.  That  is  not  the 
point.  The  question  is,  whether,  from  the  facts  stated,  the  condition  of  the 
Scotch  farmer  is  so  deplorable  as  the  7Vin««  intimates : — 

**  Such  have  been  the  results  of  high  forming  in  Scotland  under  protection  !  The 
magazine  arguea  tbat,  if  the  tonantH  were  beggars,  then — [The  magazine  argues 
nothing  of  the  kind] — what  will  they  be  now  ?  If  such  men  as  Messrs  Watson  and 
Gibson,  with  extraordinary  capital,  experience,  and  enterprise,  have  not  been  able  to 
get  more  out  of  their  farms  than  the  starvation  income  of  a  half-pay  lieutenant,  or  a 
common  exciseman,  the  magazine  contends  thoy  will  get  less  than  nothing  now.  We 
beg,  however,  however,  to  demur  to  its  conclusion.  Admitting  its  '  facts'  as  to  the 
disastrous  working  of  protection,  we  do  not  admit  that  they  afford  any  certain  cue 
to  the  working  of  an  altogether  different  order  of  things,  such  as  that  we  are  now  on 
the  point  of  entering." 

We  have  given  the  facts  of  the  whole  six  estimates  fairly,  so  far  as  they 
bear  on  the  farmers'  profits.  We  cannot  think  they  show  "  the  disastrous 
working  of  protection."  Under  the  conditions  supposed,  the  lot  of  the 
Scotch  farmer  must  be  one  of  the  most  enviable  in  the  world.  His  occupa- 
tion is  healthy ;  his  labour  insures  him  competence.  He  has  enough  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  his  family,  to  settle  them  in  life,  and  to  reserve  some- 
thing for  retreat  when  the  period  of  labour  shall  be  past.  He  lives  and 
dies  in  the  fold  of  his  church,  and  perhaps  feels  his  condition  the  happier 
that  it  is  removed  from  the  temptation  of  these  sednctive  luxuries  which  in 
a  great  city  might  render  him  covetous  of  a  larger  ineome.  Australia,  widi 
its  savage  life  and  unbroken  soil,  can  present  lew  temptations  to  him*  From 
any  change  such  as  that  likely  to  be  effected  by  free  trade>  he  has  nothing  to 
hope,  but  much  to  fear.  The  poaseseion  of  L.dO,000  in  the  fuads  would 
hardly  give  a  family  the  same  command  of  the  comforts  of  lifo  as  he  enjoys. 

And,  while  thus  receiving  a  decent  nsward  for  his  skill  and  capital,  he 
must  be  elevated  by  the  consciousness  that  he  Is  difiiising  comfort  round  him, 
and  contributing  very  materially  to  the  wealth  and  greatnets  of  hit  comitry. 
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Taking  the  items  of  expenditure  in  estimate  No.  VI.,  it  is  instnicttve  to  find 
how  large  a  proportion  is  spent  in  the  enconragement  of  industry.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  L.510  paid  annually  for  manure  drawn  from  Edinburgh, — 
though  Edinburgh  would  feel  the  loss  of  such  a  source  of  profit,  nor  of  the 
L.420  set  down  for  the  keep  of  fifteen  horses,  and  L.28  for  the  keep  of  *'  one 
riding  horse,*' — though  the  items  do  not  indicate  that  the  farmer  is  such  a 
"  beggar"  as  the  Times  is  pleased  to  represent  him  ;  but  we  will  begin  with 
the  amount  directly  paid  for  labour  : — 

Wages  of  form-overseer  per  annum. 

Ditto  eight  ploughmen  at  L.27  per  ditto. 

Ditto  two  labourers  at  lOs.  and  one  boy  Ss.  per  week. 

Outdoor  women  workers  per  annum. 

Wages  of  extra  men  securing  crop. 

Cutting  thirty  acres  of  hay  at  8e.  9d.,    . 

Ditto  hedges,  and  keeping  fences,  gates,  and  houses  in 

Smith  work  per  annum, 

Carpenter  work  ditto, 

Veterinary  surgeon  ditto, 

Saddler  work  ditto,        .... 

Millwright,  engineer,  mason,  and  slater's  accounts, 


What  may  be  considered  as  contributions  towards  public  objects  are  : — 
Tolls,  custom,  and  marketing  expenses,  ....     ^25     0    0 

Poor-rates  and  statute-labour,    .  .  .  .        30  17    0 

Assessed  taxes  and  income-tax,  .  .  .        19  18     0 


£      t,  d. 

82     0     0 

216     0     0 

65     0     0 

96     0     0 

18     0     0 

5  12     6 

I  repair. 

10     0     0 

85     0     0 

22     0     0 

7     0    0 

17     0     0 

10     0     0 

L.698  12     6 

£75  15     0 


The  rent  paid,  which  of  course  is  distributed  mainly  in  the  employment  of 
industry,  in  the  support  of  public  burdens,  and  in  the  encouragement  of  those 
finer  pursuits  which  advance  civilisation,  and  give  to  every  country  intellec- 
tual eminence,  amounts  to  the  large  sum  of  L.1440  yearly.  And  all  this 
done  by  a  farm  of  no  greater  extent  than  820  (Scots)  acres,  or  about  400 
English  acres. 

The  mere  mention  of  these  facts  is  sufficient  to  show  that  any  rude  dis- 
turbance of  the  system  which  leads  tc  a  sudden  and  permanent  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  produce  raised,  must  needs  be  attended  with  very  wide- 
spread and  very  disastrous  results.  The  best-cultivated  land  will  feel  the 
shock  first.  While  we  are  pursuing  the  phantom  cheapness,  we  shall  be 
losing  the  solid  blessings  of  wealth  and  plenty. 

The  farmers  show  no  disinclination  to  state  fairly  their  gains  :  will  the 
Manchester  men  imitate  their  candour,  and  give  us,  on  an  average  of  years, 
the  profit  of  their  factories  ? 

SPECTATOR,  Jan.  12,  1850. 

The  CoifFLicis  of  Aqricultube. — Controvert  carried  on  like  that 
between  landlord,  fanner,  and  agricultural  free-trader,  can  lead  to  no 
latisfactory  issue,  because  they  do  not  argue  upon  common  terms  ;  on 
neither  side  is  the  case  presented  entire,  on  neither  side  does  the  counsel 
comprehead  the  whole  case.  Certain  recent  publications  enable  us  to 
exemplify  this  one-sided  manner  of  arguing,  and  to  indicate  the  method  by 
which  the  separate  fractions  of  the  truth  might  be  reduced  to  a  common 
integer. 

The  elaborate  siaiiatica  in   Blackwood's  Ma^msme,  ascribed   to  SheriflT 
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Alison,  may  be  taken  to  set  forth  the  case  of  the  fanner  according  to  his 
present  lights.  The  writer's  object  is  to  show  that  at  existing  prices,  or 
without  prices  artificially  raised  by  *•  protection,"  the  farmer  cannot 
attain  an  adequate  return  for  his  capital,  skill,  and  industry  ;  and  to 
this  end,  we  are  presented  with  detailed  accounts  of  farming  by  two 
eminent  farmers,  Mr  Hugh  Watson,  of  Keillor  in  Forfarshire,  and  Mr 
Dudgeon,  of  Spylaw  in  Roxburghshire  ;  with  vouchers  from  thirty-eight 
other  farmers,  occupying  lands  distributed  in  nine  counties,  testifying  to 
the  accuracy  of  those  detailed  accounts,  and  to  their  general  bearing.  It 
is  alleged  by  a  writer  in  the  Economist  that  these  persons  are  selected 
for  their  known  adhesion  to  Protection  doctrines,  and  that  the  accounts 
are  ''cooked  ;'*  an  imputation  not  justified  by  any  proof.  The  writer  indeed 
brings  forward  another  set  of  accounts,  produced  by  Mr  George  Robertson, 
late  of  Balmanno  and  Thornton,  before  the  third  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Distress  in  1836,  which  present  somewhat  different  features,  and  show 
rather  more  cheering  mercantile  success ;  hut,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
they  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  others  on  certain  broad  essen- 
tial?. Meanwhile,  we  will  take  the  statistics  set  forth  by  Blachwoody  not  as 
presenting  the  absolute  state  of  farming,  but  as  representing  the  case  of 
the  Protectionist  farmers.  We  take  the  larger  totals  from  some  of  the 
accounts,  and  place  them  in  a  compressed  form. 

1.  Mr  Hugh  Watson' makes  a  return  for  a  ftirm  of  500  acres,  on  the  five-shift 
course,  calculated  *'on  an  average  of  years."  His  rent  is  fixed  for  nineteen 
years  at  £800.  His  capital  is  £3000  sunk  and  £2000  floating  ;  for  which  he 
sets  down  as  annual  charges  interest  at  10  and  5  per  cent  respectively,  or  £300 
and  £100,  in  all  £400.  The  total  expenditure  is  £1850  ;  the  income  derived 
fh>m  produce  is  £1956  ;  leaving  to  the  farmer  for  his  skill  and  industry  £106. 
[Under  free  trade  he  estimates  a  loss  of  £518.] 

2.  Mr  Dudgeon  supplies  a  statement  calculated  on  aTeragea,  for  a  farm  of 
500  acres,  on  the  five-shift  course,  exhibiting  these  heads  :  rent,  £800  ;  capital, 
sunk  £2500  at  10  per  cent,  fioating  £1500  at  5  per  cent,  in  all  £4000,  at  an 
annual  interest  of  £325;  total  expenses  £1770;  income  £2015;  return  for 
industry  and  skill  £245.    [  Under  free-trade  he  estimates  a  loss  of  £141.] 

8.  Mr  James  Hay,  of  Little  Ythsie  in  Aberdeenshire,  supplies  the  STerage 
statement  of  a  farm  of  250  acres.  Rent  £262,  lOs. ;  capital,  sunk  at  10  per  cent 
£1000,  floating  at  5  per  cent  £1,800,  in  all  £2800  at  £190  ;  wages  £144  ;  total 
expenditure,  £741  ;  income  £852  ;  for  skill  and  industry  £111.  [Estimated  loss 
on  grain  alone,  £147.] 

4.  Mr  Thomas  Sadler,  of  Norton  Mains  in  Mid- Lothian,  gires  the  statement  for  a 
400  iwptrieU  acre  farm,  on  the  four-course  shift ;  rent,  £900  ;  interest  on  sunk 
and  floating  capital,  £240  ;  toUl,  yearly  expenditure,  £2037 ;  income  £2324  ; 
profit,  £287.     [Estimated  loss,  £490.] 

5.  Mr  John  Gibson,  of  Woolmet,  a  first-class  farm  of  820  acres,  Scotch, 
within  fire  miles  of  Edinburgh,  on  an  average  of  ten  years  :  rent,  £1440 ; 
interest  at  10  per  cent  en  £1500  sunk  capital,  and  5  per  cent  on  £2000  floating, 
total  £3500  at  £250  ;  wages  (aggregate  of  several  iUms)  £602  ;  toUl  expense, 
£4025  ;   income,  £4132  ;  proflt,  £106.    [Estimated  loss,  £603.J 

The  loss  set  down  in  these  accounts  is  speculative  ;  but  there  is  no  just 
reason  to  doubt  the  general  fairness  of  the  facts  stated  as  to  the  past. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  accounts  all  keep  the  item  of 
capital  distinct  from  profit ;  which  is  fair  enough,  as  capital  may  often  be 
borrowed.  Yet  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  retail  trade  —  which 
fanning  at  present  resembles  more  nearly  than  the  trade  of  a  manufacturer 
or  merchant — ^the  yearly  income  from  the  very  moderate  capital  invested 
would  not  be  thought  contemptible,  especially  when  combined  with  health- 
ful avocations,  and  the  facilities  for  getting  food  off  the  land.  To  the 
foregoing  let  us  add  the  account  cited  by  the  Economist — 
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6.  Mr  6«orge  Robertson  Btates  the  predoee  and  expenditure  of  a  farm  of 
253  imperial  aoree,  en  the  eleyen-shift  rotation :  rent,  £494  ;  labour,  (wages 
with  a  few  allowances,)  £258 ;  total  expenditure,  £1004 ;  income,  £1204  ; 
profit  and  interest  on  capital,  (not  distinguished,)  £200. 

The  claim  of  the  forty  farmers  cited  by  Blackwood  is  protection,  to 
keep  up  prices,  and  so  keep  up  profits  to  the  old  level ;  for  no  pracUeable 
reduction  of  rent  or  increased  industry,  it  is  contended,  can  compensate 
for  the  anticipated  fall  in  prices.  In  order  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
this  policy,  let  us  present  in  a  different  form  the  n^nner  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeds are  divided,  according  to  the  foregoing  accounts. 

Proceeds, 

Rent, 

Capital, 

Management, 

Wages, 

Estimated  loss, 

The  farmer  is  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  production  ;  the  capitalist 
may  simply  lend  the  money  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  but  he  risks  the  loss  of 
his  money.  The  landlord  lends  his  land,  and  risks  some  (temporary) 
damage  to  his  land.  It  will  be  observed  how  much  the  largest  share  of  the 
produce  goes  to  the  landowner  ;  next,  to  the  capitalist.  The  wages  are  put 
forth  distinctly  in  very  few  of  the  accounts  ;  but  the  hand-labourer  obtains 
little  Indeed.  Under  protection,  skill  and  industry  obtained  far  less  thau 
capital  and  rent.  Of  course,  if  free  trade  should  entail  an  immediate  loss, 
farmers  will  not  continue  their  calling ;  landlords  will  not  suffer  farms  to 
go  out  of  cultivation  :  the  returns  of  capital  are  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the 
general  trade,  and  may  not  be  much  altered  by  one  trade ;  the  estimated 
loss,  therefore,  plus  some  amount  to  remunerate  the  farmer  for  his  skill  and 
industry  will  ultimately  have  to  come  out  of  the  rent.  There  appears  to  be  no 
margin  for  such  a  purpose.  In  all  the  accounts  the  "  public  burdens*'  form 
a  very  small  item — ^L.50  or  under  ;  so  that  reduction  of  burdens  could  not 
do  much.  If  we  judge  by  these  accounts,  protection  has  not  secured  any- 
thing but  a  small  and  precarious  return  to  the  agriculturbt :  it  has  not  been 
needed  to  compensate  the  small  burden  of  rates  and  taxes ;  but  it  has 
maintained  a  system  under  which  rent  swallows  up  the  profits  of  farming, 
and  reduces  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural  produce  to  the  position  of  a 
mere  foreman  or  ganger  under  a  firm  that  consists  wholly  of  a  sleeping 
partner,  the  landlord.  It  is  plain  also,  on  the  face  of  these  accounts,  tliat 
the  farmer  can  scarcely  augment  w^ages. 

We  are  not  without  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  landlords.  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  letter  to  his  tenantry  may  he  accounted  the  manifesto  of  a 
landlord  distinguished  among  his  class  for  available  wealth,  prudence,  the 
liberality  of  clear-sightedness,  and  for  being  pledged  to  fit  his  position  with 
the  free-trade  policy  established  by  himself.  He  proposes,  in  brie^  to  let 
hb  tenants  revise  their  bargains  ;  and  to  spend  20  per  cent  of  his  current 
rents  in  improvements.  Is  that  enough  ?  Until  farmers  be  more  educated, 
.  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  depart  very  much  from  established  routine, 
which  is  indeed  the  guide  of  understandings  slow  from  want  of  cultivation  : 
the  proposal  to  revise  the  bargains,  therefore,  has  no  great  present  force* 
The  other  part  of  the  proposition  amounts  to  this :  Sir  Robert  Peel  will 
reduce  his  rents  by  20  per  cent,  on  condition  that  the  sum  be  laid  out  on  the 
improvement  of  his  estate ;  in  otlier  words,  if  tenants  spend  their  capital,  or 
borrow  it,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  rente  in  future,  the  landlord  will 
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waive  a  fifth  of  his  rent  for  the  present.     Look  at  Blachoood's  anti-rent 
demonstration,  and  ask  if  that  is  enough  ? 

But,  indeed,  you  may  look  to  an  authority  which  will  have  much  greater 
weight  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  free-trade  agriculturists — that  of  Mr 
Huxtable.  His  recent  pamphlet*  is  intended  to  show  how,  by  a  scientific 
system  of  high  farming,  the  farmer  may  make  a  profit  with  wheat  at  5s. 
the  bushel,  and  meat  at  5d.  the  pound  :  but  we  see  that  among  his  calcula- 
tions he  assumes  rent  at  L.l  on  the  acre  producing  32  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
58.  a  quarter  out  of  408.  The  writer  in  the  Economist  says,  on  the  strength 
of  Mr  Robertson's  account — 

'*  The  abore  shows  as  clear  as  figures  can  make  it,  that  when  wheat  sold  at  458. 
the  bushel,  one  of  the  most  experienced  fanners  and  land-valuers  in  Scotland  con- 
cluded that  178.  9d.  was  not  too  much  to  claim  as  rent  for  his  employer.*' 

And  Mr  Huictable  touches  with  the  boldness  and  candour  of  a  truly 
scientific  mind  on  the  same  point — 

^  Though  I  will  not  make  the  invidious  statement  that  ISnrmers  have  not  ioffieitnt 
capital,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  belief  that  generally  their  farms  and  home- 
steads are  too  often  wanting  in  the  requirements  of  high  cultivation.  But  on  every 
side  the  tenant-farmer  exclaims, '  Rents  are  too  high.'  I  think  so  too,  in  most  cases, 
unless  in  former  years  they  have  been  much  too  low, — too  high,  that  is,  considering 
the  very  imperfect  accommodation  f&rms  offer  for  making  a  maximum  retnm  firom  the 
prodacts.  But  no  reasonable  reduction  of  rents  can  meet  the  difference  of  prices, 
unless  there  be  a  change  in  the  system  of  farming,  or  great  increase  of  crops.  In 
most  cases,  the  amount  which  is  sought  as  an  abatement  of  rent  is  that  which,  for  the 
good  of  all  parties,  should  be  spent  in  multiplying  the  powers  and  capabilities  of  the 
tATm  ;  not  in  raising  costly  edifices,  the  pride  of  the  estate  and  admiration  of  the 
amateur, — for  these  cannot  be  carried  out  extensively  on  any  property,  and  the  case 
is  urgent,  and  will  not  brook  the  delay  of  years.  Cheap  materials  are  at  hand  : 
there  are  on  almost  every  farm  trimmings  of  plantations  and  hedge-rods  for  roofs 
straw  for  covering,  larch  poles  for  posts,  and  wattle  or  furze  for  walls.'' 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  the  farmer,  crushed  under  a  long-enduring 
system  of  bad  farming,  described  by  Mr  Huxtable,  and  of  high  rents, 
admitted  by  the  same  writer,  is  in  a  position  to  command  more  capital ; 
also,  whether  the  capital  accorded  by  landlords  in  the  shape  of  pretermitted 
rents  will  be  sufficient ;  also,  whether,  if  it  were  so,  the  farmer  can,  on  the 
sudden,  be  cultivated  as  to  his  understanding  up  to  the  point  necessary  for 
apprehending  the  Huxtable  philosophy,  and  confiding  in  it  so  as  to  carry  it 
out  heartily  and  ably  ;  also  and  furthermore,  whether,  if  those  questions  be 
answered  in  the  negative,  landlords  must  not  be  prepared  to  take  upon  them- 
selves a  much  larger  share  of  the  "  estimated  loss"  than  they  now  spontane- 
ously and  temporarily  accept  in  the  shape  of  the  said  pretermitted  rents  ; 
also  and  finally,  whether,  if  that  be  the  case,  they  had  not  better,  deliberately 
and  spontaneously,  provide  for  such  inevitable  liability  by  suitable  measures, 
either  in  the  shape  of  revising  personal  expenditure,  of  procuring  legislative 
sanction  to  proportionate  readjustment  of  burdens  made  on  old  terms  and 
no  longer  maintainable,  or  the  like.  Without  in  any  degree  presuming  the 
conclusion,  we  may  take  it  as  manifest  that  these  are  questions  which  press 
for  consideration,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  settled  with  deliberate  fore- 
sight, rather  than  left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  To  that  end,  the  first 
step  would  be,  to  abandon  this  idle  multiplication  of  ex-parte  statements 
for  and  against  particular  interests  or  particular  policies  of  the  past ;  and  in 
lieu  of  that  *'  damnable  iteration,*'  to  bring  together  the  several  interests  and 
the  representatives  of  future  policies,  in  order  that  they  may  compare  notes 
and  take  counsel  in  determining  the  principles  of  the  least  mischievous  and 
most  beneficial  course  in  our  onward  progress. 

*  ''The  Pretent  Prices,  by  the  Reverend  A.  Huxtable,  Rector  of  Sutton  Waldron, 
Dorset."    A  brochure  of  which  Mr  Ridgway  is  the  London  distributor. 
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EDINBURGH  EVENING  POST,  Jan.  9, 1850. 

Few  articles  which  ever  appeared  in  any  periodical  have  excited  such  deep 
interest  as  the  splendid  essay  on  '*  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Compe- 
tition "  in  the  last  number  of  BlacJtufood,  The  Times  could  not  pass  over  a 
manifesto  so  damaging  to  its  cause — ^we  do  not  say  its  party,  for  we  believe 
by  this  journal  the  Manchester  anti-national  crew  are  despised, — and  hence 
a  very  smart  article  of  the  usual  kind  which,  of  course,  will  be  paraded  by 
all  the  free-trade  journals  in  the  land.  Reckoning  without  its  host — rather 
hallooing  before  it  has  cleared  the  wood — it  calls  the  statistics  of  Blackwood 
a  "  more  thorough  exposure  of  agricultural  protection  than  any  that  either 
Villiers  or  Cobden  could  have  devised."  This  assertion  it  supports  by  refer- 
ence to  the  small  profits  made  by  certain  eminent  agriculturists  under  the 
protection  of  the  sliding-scale.  But  what  does  this  show  t— only  that  when 
oircumstances  were  so  far  favourable,  agriculture  was  a  poor  profession, — 
affording  small  profits  to  its  most  skilful,  energetic,  and  pushing  members. 
Does  it  follow,  therefore,  that  it  was  right  or  politic  to  sweep  away  the  small 
advantage  conceded  by  law  to  the  main  profession  of  the  people  ?  The  argu- 
ment would  go  quite  the  other  way, — ^far  beyond  the  limit  of  privilege  en- 
joyed by  the  farmer  in  his  more  palmy  days.  You  wantonly  shut  out  a 
manufacturer  from  the  nearest  coal  depot, — the  most  patent  roads  and  the 
harbour  alone  accessible, — is  it  a  good  plea  to  adduce  that  the  man  complained 
of  small  profits,  or  no  profits,  while  the  advantages  enumerated  were  in  his 
power?  If  he  gained  little  before,  he  is  likely  to  incur  but  loss,  under  cir- 
cumstances altered  for  the  worse.  To  apply  such  an  illustration  to  the  case 
before  us,  if  the  farmer  was  ill  off  under  protection,  he  must  now  be  made 
worse  in  his  circumstances.  His  trade  affording  slender  profits  under  fav- 
ourable circumstances,  is  likely,  as  times  go,  to  force  an  unnatural  ruinous 
resort  to  whatever  capital  he  possessed.  And  even  under  disadvantages,  the 
man  must,  and  will  for  a  time,  at  least  proceed  with  his  business.  The  far- 
mers of  this  country  number  a  million,  little  beneath  the  population  of  Scot- 
land at  one  time  ;  and  those  dependent  on  them  form  a  tremendous  aggregate 
of  human  beings,— of  customers,  be  it  recollected,  to  the  manufacturer  and 
other  producers.  What  shall  this  vast  array  of  persons  do?  Can  they  leave 
their  holdings  for  other  places  of  industry  ?  Some  few  may, — ^but  what  are 
all  beyond  the  exceptional  individuals  to  do  if  their  profession  be  ground 
under  a  foreign  and  unnatural  competition  ?  We  regard  the  fact  of  our 
agriculturists  clinging  to  their  holdings  as  easily  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
of  obstinate  necessity,— old  associations  and  family  exigencies.  But  does  it 
prove  that  the  trade  of  the  parties  is  flourishing  ?  As  much  as  the  predilec- 
tion of  the  Laplander  in  favour  of  his  home  demonstrates  that  it  excels  the 
"  sunny  south  "  in  beauty,  warmth,  and  fertility. 

The  Times  has  not  failed  to  notice  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  letter  to  his  tenantry, 
and  has,  in  its  comments,  described  the  optimism  of  trade,  agriculture,  and 
landlordism,  after  the  following  fashion  : — 

'^  It  is  true  that  there  are  not  many  landlords  in  the  country  who  arc  in  a  condi- 
tion to  spend  20  per  cent,  of  their  rental-roll  in  drainage ;  nor  yet  are  all  tenants  in 
a  condition  to  pay  up  before  February.  In  this  respect  Sir  Robert  and  his  tenantry 
are  fortunate  men ;  and  it  will  be  said  that  none  but  fortunate  men  will  be  able  to 
fbllow  their  several  examples.  On  this  point»  we  only  repeat  what  we  are  aware  hss 
often  excited  the  disgust  of  our  protectionist  contemporaries,  that  every  landlord, 
every  tenant-farmer,  every  merchant,  every  tradesman,  and  every  other  person  en- 
gaged in  any  sort  of  speculation,  ought  to  have  a  reserve  for  unfavoiu^ble  times. 
He  ought  to  have  monev  within  reach,  and  he  is  not  acting  fairly  by  the  parties  with 
whom  he  has  contracted  pecuniary  engagements  if  he  makes  the  fulfilment  of  them 
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depend  on  the  seasons,  or  any  other  fluctuating  element  It  is  a  moral  duty  to  be 
sure  in  business,  and  not  to  tempt  Providence  by  running  the  risk  of  insolTencj. 
This  will  be  thought  a  hard  saying,  and  perhaps  we  shall  be  told  the  precept '  to  owe 
no  man  anything '  is  fit  only  for  Quakers  and  Jews.  But  it  is  a  maxim  of  honourable 
trade,  and  ought  to  be  a  maxim  of  agriculture.  No  farmer  ought  to  depend  wholly 
on  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a  dear  market ;  nor  ought  any  landlord  to  depend  wholly 
on  his  rent.  Assuming  this  scale  of  duty  and  honour,  and  hoping  that  there  are 
landlords  and  tenants  able  to  profit  by  Sir  Robert's  example,  we  must  say  that  it  ia 
timely  and  good,  and  that  he  deaerves  the  thanks  even  of  the  agricultural  interest.'* 
It  was  scarcely  wonderful  if  those  who  understood  and  befriended  home 
industry,  should  have  had  their  disgust  excited  by  such  views,  if  transformed 
into  rules  of  moral  judgment.  More  considerateness  would  be  necessary  at 
the  Insolvent  Court.  The  hoof  of  the  money  power  protrudes  outwards  from 
the  specious  philosophy  of  our  contemporary.  Where  are  the  fanners  or 
manufacturers  to  be  found  who  approach  so  high  a  standard  of  pecuniary 
ability  ?  Some  there  are,  no  doubt ;  but  what  a  struggle  usually  is  industry 
under  in  most  circumstances  !  Demand  the  qualification  prescribed  by  the 
Timetf  and  agriculture,  for  example,  becomes  the  monopoly  of  a  few  capitalists, 
and  loses  its  character  as  a  great  profession, — ^the  trade  of  a  million  becomes 
the  heritage  of  a  select  band  of  moneyed  men — a  sordid  oligarchy. 

EDINBURGH  ADVERTISER,  Jan.  1, 1850. 

British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition. —  We  find  under  the 
above  title,  in  Blackwood  for  the  present  month,  a  masterly  article,  which 
reviews  the  whole  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  com  duties,  and  demon- 
strates the  most  depressing  efi^ct  which  the  free  trade  policy  has  had  upon 
British  agriculture.  We  consider  this  one  of  the  ablest  manifestoes  on  the 
side  of  protection  which  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  we  venture  to  think  it  will 
greatly  assist  in  changing  the  opinion  of  those  who  still  believe  that  the 
British  farmer  can  bear  up  against  foreign  competition.  The  array  of 
statistics,  and  the  elaborate  returns  of  farm  produce  and  expenditure,  sup- 
plied by  some  of  our  most  intelligent  Scottish  agriculturists,  with  which 
the  writer  has  fortified  himself,  give  a  weight  and  authority  to  his  statements 
which  no  sophistries  can  pervert  or  overturn.  The  result  of  the  whole 
argument  is,  that,  with  grain  at  the  present  low  prices,  it  is  utterly  out  of 
the  power  of  the  agriculturist  to  farm  land,  except  at  a  loss  ;  and  therefore, 
the  only  barrier  between  him  and  certain  ruin  is  the  restoration  of  protec- 
tion. This  fact  is  shown  by  the  enormously  increased  amount  of  foreign 
grain  now  imported,  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  available  for  the 
supply  of  this  country  when  the  corn-law  was  in  existence.  Mr  Tooke,  in 
his  work  on  the  Histofy  of  Prices,  in  adverting  to  the  quantity  which,  in 
the  event  of  free  trade,  we  might  expect  to  import,  asssuming  the  average 
price  to  be  46s.  per  quarter,  thinks  it  might  approach  to  from  a  million  and 
a  half  to  two  millions  of  quarters  ;  and  even  this  estimate,  he  says,  might 
be  made  "  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  farmers,  in  frightening  them  with 
the  prospect  of  cheap  foreign  corn.*'  The  following  are  Blackwood'^  remarks 
upon  this  calculation  : — 

"  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  panic  has  materially  increased,  since  the  history  of  free 
trade,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  revealed  such  a  fearful  addition  to  this  estimate  : 
for  how  stands  the  fact  1  In  place  of  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  annually,  from  the 
passing  of  the  Corn-Law  Repeal  Act  (26th  June  1846)  until  the  5th  November  1 84  7,  a 
period  of  little  more  than  sixteen  months,  we  imported  7,229,91 6  quarters  of  wheat — 
while  the  total  of  all  kinds  of  grain  entered  for  consumption  amounted  to  16,331,282 
quarters  '  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  effects  of  such  an  augmented  importa- 
tion, if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  firom  5th  July  1828  to  Ist  January  1841,  a  period  of 
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nearly  thirUen  yean*  the  whole  quaatity  ol  foreigii  wheat  aod  floor  entered  for 
home  consumption  was  18^475,000  quarters." 

Another  body  of  statistics  which  the  writer  in  Blackwood  has  broaght  to 
bear  on  this  branch  of  the  demonstration,  is  one  which  has  been  supplied 
by  several  eminent  Scottish  farmers,  amongst  whom  are  Messrs  Watson 
of  Keillor,  Dudgeon  of  Spylaw,  Roberfcon  of  Ladyrig,  Hay  of  Tillydesk, 
Sadler  of  Norton  Mains,  Gibson  of  Woolmet,  &c.,  besides  a  number  of  other 
agriculturists,  who  haTe  given  permission  to  tise  their  names,  as  attesting  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  referred  to.  We  have  not  space  for  the  whole 
returns  that  have  been  furnished,  but  the  following  are  taken  from  farms 
situated  in  the  ferdle  grain-growing  districts  of  Forfar  and  Roxburgh  ;  and 
the  calculations  as  to  yield,  prices,  and  exp^ises,  were  made  from  the  far- 
mers' own  books. 

"  Returns  of  Produce  from  a  500-acre  fkrm  in  Strathmore,  ooimty  of  Forfiu%  on  a 
five-shift  rotation  of  crops,  with  an  improved  stock  of  cattle  and  shoep,  on  aa 
average  of  years  previous  to  &ee  trade  in  com,  cattle.**    &c.  &c 

MANCHESTER  COURIER,  Deo.  29, 1849. 

British  AoRicDLTURB  Aio)  Foreign  Competition. — We  have  been  favoured 
with  an  early  number  of  Blacktoood's  Magctzine^  for  January,  which  con- 
tains, under  this  head,  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  it  was  ever  our 
good  fortune  to  meet  with.  The  thanks  of  the  whole  country  ai-e  due  to 
our  old  ally  for  this  timely  exposure  of  the  ruinous  effects  which  foreign 
competition  must  have  upon  British  agriculture.  Presently  we  shall  refer 
to  one  or  two  facts,  evidently  collected  from  the  best  sources,  and  with  yery 
great  care  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask  this  question  : 
— If  the  influence  of  foreign  competition  upon  Scotch  farming — esteemed  the 
best  farming  in  the  world — ^be  so  disastrous  as  the  writer  proves  it  to  hav« 
been  already,  what  must  be  the  effect  upon  English  farming,  saddled,  as  it 
is,  with  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  huge  national  debt ;  and  that,  too,  in 
a  degree  not  all  felt  in  Scotland  ? 

And  now  let  us  say  at  once  that  we  cannot  hope  to  dispose  of  this  most 
valuable  paper  in  Blackwood  in  a  single  article.  It  is  in  itself  a  volume,  and 
speaks  volumes  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  a  deliberately  and 
elaborately  prepared  essay  on  a  subject  which  vitally  affects  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  nation,  and  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  its  elements 
drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  We  have  often  shown  the  disastrous 
effects  of  American  competition  upon  the  Irish  provision  trade,  and  Black- 
wood produces,  from  a  Liverpool  correspondent,  the  most  conclusive  testimony 
on  the  point ;  and  we  only  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  quote  it  in  this 
place.  The  facts  would  not  be  new  to  the  readers  of  the  Courier^  for  similar 
statements  have  been  constantly  before  them  many  times  during  the  last 
eighteen  months.  But  what  do  they  prove  ?  That  it  is  impossible  for  the 
British  farmer  and  factor  to  compete  with  the  cheap  provisions  from  America, 
under  the  present  system. 

But  to  return  to  the  purely  agricultural  part  of  the  subject,  Blackwood 
gives  six  or  seven  accounts  of  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  every 
one  of  which  shows  that,  under  the  present  regime  of  tarifllB,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  British  farmer  to  hold  up  his  head.  We  select  two  of  these  accounts, 
all  of  which  are  attested  by  the  signatures  of  those  who  furnished  them  : — 

No.  IV. 
"  Estimated  value  of  the  produce  upon  a  form  in  Boxburg^ishire  of  500  aores,  man- 
aged according  to  the  five-shift  rotation.**    &o.  &a 
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We  ask,  again,  If  thu  be  the  result  of  fanning,  under  the  free-trade 
system,  in  Roxburghshire  and  the  Lothians,  what  must  be  the  result  in 
England  and  Ireland  ?  Can  any  man  out  of  Bedlam  harbour  one  moment's 
doubt  about  the  matter?    Here  we  must  for  the  present  leave  the  matter. 

Various  other  statements  are  given  of  income  and  expenditure  on  farms 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  all  coincide  in  the  same  conclusion 
— that  free  trade  has  diminished  the  farmer's  profits,  and  is  rapidly  bringing 
him  to  insolvency.  The  writer  has  the  following  reflections  on  the  different 
statements  that  have  been  produced  by  his  correspondents : — 

"  Let  those  who  believe  that,  by  high  fanning,  the  soil  can  be  stimulated  so  as  to 
produce  enormously  augmented  crops,  at  a  large  additional  profit,  coneider  the  above 
statistics  weU.  They  are  the  statistics  of  tibe  very  htghiti  fanning  in  ScotUmd,*' 
&c.  &c. 

LEEDS  INTELLIGENCER,  Dec.  29, 1849. 

British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition. — In  turning  over  the 
pages  of  Blackwood* 8  Magazine  for  January,  an  early  copy  of  which  we  have 
just  now  received,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  an  elaborate  article  under  the 
above  head,  which  is  peculiarly  important  at  the  present  juncture,  when  the 
Coryphcus  of  the  "  Manchester  School'*  is  daring  the  protectionists  to  ven- 
ture upon  a  fresh  struggle,  and  when  the  latter,  not  intimidated  by  the 
audacious  threatener,  but  as  yet  scarcely  roused  to  the  contest,  are  preparing 
to  respond  to  the  challenge,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  safe  to  answer  a 
bully,  namely,  by  showing  a  steady  and  undaunted  front 

At  the  late  hour  at  which  it  came  before  us,  the  length  of  the  article 
would  have  deterred  us  from  an  immediate  attempt  to  dip  into  its  matter  ; 
but  a  glance  at  its  pages,  at  first  hurried  and  cursory,  led  us  insensibly  to  a  per- 
usal of  some  of  its  most  important  passages,  and  an  examination  of  the 
valuable  data  which  are  produced  in  support  of  the  writer's  argument. 
These  data^  we  may  state,  have  been  collected  by  very  extensive  inquiries 
among  persons  eminently  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  practical 
bearings  of  the  qnestion,  and  from  sources  that  will  justly  demand  respect. 
The  plain  matter-of-fact  statements  and  calculations  furnished  by  two  emi- 
nent agriculturists,  whose  professional  reputation  stands  high  even  among 
that  class  of  Scottish  farmers  whose  practical  skill  and  science  are  un- 
rivalled, Messrs  Watson  of  Keillor,  and  Dudgeon,  ^ylaw,  and  the  statistics 
which  they  give  of  their  farms  ''  in  the  fertile  corn-growing  districts  of 
Forfar  and  Roxburgh,"  are  such  as  may  well  startle  the  minds  of  those  who 
believe  or  hope  that  British  agriculture  can  maintain  itself,  as  a  profitable 
pursuit,  against  unfettered  foreign  competition.  And  these  statistics  and 
the  deductions  from  them  are  confirmed  almost  unanimously  by  a  large 
number  of  eminent  agriculturists  to  whose  judgment  they  have  been 
submitted,  previous  to  their  publication,  only  three  persons  out  of  nearly 
fifty  having  returned  answers  conveying  dissent,  and  this  of  a  qualified 
nature  ;  and  of  those  who  fully  assent,  a  considerable  proportion  authorise 
the  publication  of  their  names  as  so  assenting. 

As  we  have  scarcely  had  time  to  read  a  portion  of  this  able  article,  it  may 
easily  be  seen  that  we  have  not  time  to  write  many  words  about  it ;  and 
our  object  will  be  much  better  attained  if  we  induce  others  to  read  the  article 
for  themselves.  If  they  will  do  so,  it  will  only  be  by  stiff  free-trade 
prejudices  that  they  can  be  prevented  from  seeing  the  peril,  or  rather  certain 
doom,  to  which  agriculture  must  be  doomed  by  persistence  in  the  present 
policy  of  the  state.     In  earlier  days  of  the  anti-oorn-law  agitation,  its 
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adherents  frequently  laid  down  the  opinion  that  England  onght  not  to 
attempt  to  be  a  corn-growing  country  ;  that  this  business  should  be  left  for 
the  people  of  countries  more  favoured  by  nature,  or  less  wealthy  tlian  ours  ; 
and  that  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  mainly  to  manufactures.  Suc)i  a  theory, 
however,  was  found  to  be  too  unpalatable,  even  with  the  most  advanced  free- 
traders, to  be  maintained  ;  yet  it  seems  inevitable  that  to  this  we  must  come, 
not  as  a  theory  merely,  but  as  a  stubborn  fact,  if  the  foreigner  is  to  have  the 
privilege  of  supplying  us  with  corn  unrestrictedly.  Even  assuming  prices 
which  it  is  quite  hopeless  that  the  English  farmer  can  make  remunerative,  the 
foreigner  can  still  undersell  him.  Bring  the  price  of  wheat  down  to  80s.  or  258. 
a  quarter,  and  still  the  foreign  grower  can  supply  us  at  a  profit ;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  quantity  will  become  as  unlimited  as  the  demand. 

The  writer  in  Blackwood  concludes  with  encouragement  to  the  British 
farmer  ;  but  his  encouragement  is  not  based  on  the  supposition  that  he  can 
sustain  the  contest  of  free  trade  in  corn  ;  but  on  the  assurance  that  the  policy, 
so  rashly  adopted,  must  and  will  be  reversed.  This  is  certain,  that,  if  British 
agricultuie  must  sink  before  foreign  competition,  its  fall  must  prove  so 
disastrous  to  the  country  at  large,  that  the  policy  which  has  induced  it  can- 
not fail  of  incurring  popular  execration.  It  will  be  happy  for  the  kingdom 
if  this  change  of  opinion  be  sufficiently  matured  before  the  mischiefs  of  the 
experiment  have  proceeded  too  far. 

DUBLIN  PRESS,  Jan.  4,  1850. 

Although  the  terms  in  which  we  have,  almost  invariably,  to  refer  to  the 
high  literary  merit  and  general  interest  of  each  successive  number  of  this 
magazine,  are  more  than  usually  applicable  to  the  present  one ;  still  it  is 
plain  that  the  great  interest  of  this  month's  Blackwood  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  elaborate  article  on  "  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition," 
which  forms  so  prominent  and  important  a  feature  in  its  i>ages.  As  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  is  paramount  in  its  claims  on  public  attention  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  so  has  it  been  handled  by  Blackwood  in  a  manner  befitting  it4 
importance  ;  and  in  this  article  we  accordingly  find  more  argument  and  in- 
quiry brought  to  bear  on  the  question  of  the  farming  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  affected  by  free  trade,  than  in  any  other  publication  on  the  Protec- 
tionist side  that  we  have  yet  seen.  However,  the  subject  is  one  which  does 
not  well  enter  into  the  scope  of  a  literary  notice,  and  we  shall  therefore 
treat  of  it  elsewhere. 

"  The  Year  of  Reaction"  is  an  appropriate  counterpart  to  "  The  Year  of 
Revolution,"  which  appeared  in  a  former  number  of  Blackwood,  and  is  ob- 
viously the  production  of  the  same  pen — that,  it  is  presumed,  of  the  histo- 
rian Alison.  The  genius  of  old  Ebony  revels  with  delight  in  the  countless 
triumphs  which  Conservatism  has  enjoyed  through  the  world  in  1849 ;  but 
he  reckons  without  his  host  if  he  imagines  that  the  popular  spirit  which  has 
been  temporarily  crushed  has  lost  it«  vitality,  or  that  the  "  progress  of  anar- 
chy," which  has  been  stayed,  will  not  find  another  channel  through  which  it 
may  flow,  perhaps  with  a  torrent  more  irresistible  than  ever. 

^  My  Peninsular  Medal"  is  continued,  and  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  novels  of  the  day.  The  social  and  personal  sketches  are  ex- 
cellent, and  some  of  the  characters  have  already  become  great  favourites  with 
the  public.     The  dialogue  also  evinces  great  ability. 

As  to  the  other  serial  tale  continued  in  this  number—"  The  Green  Hand" 
— we  would  strongly  advise  the  writer  to  make  it  what  the  second  part  of 
the  title  imports--a  "  short  yarn  ;"  for,  in  truth,  it  has  far  outgrown  the 
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dimensions  which  its  intrinsic  merits  would  entitle  it  to,  and  wearies  ns  sadly 
by  its  sameness  and  verbosity. 

A  most  interesting  paper  on  ''  American  Adventure/'  in  the  shape  of  a 
notice  of  a  group  of  recent  transatlantic  publications  ;  an  exceedingly  pleas- 
ing and  well-written  sketch  of  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  and  an  historical 
poem  by  DeUa^  make  up  the  remaining  contents  of  the  able  number  with 
which  Black%DOod  commences  the  new  year. ' 

DUBLIN  MAIL,  Jan,  9,  1850. 

Blackwood's  Maoazime. — With  an  article  that  will  be  remembered  and 
referred  to  when  the  ruin  which  it  prognosticates  cannot  be  remedied,  our 
old  friend  Bl<iciwood  opens  what  promises  to  be  a  most  eventful,  and,  to 
every  thinking  mind,  the  most  disastrous  year  that  ever  passed  over  these 
countries.  The  paper  to  which  we  refer  is  the  last  in  the  number  for  this 
month  ;  but  its  importance  justifies  us  in  referring  to  it  in  the  first  place. 
The  length  precludes  the  possibility  of  our  giving  it  at  large  ;  but  as  it 
demolishes  in  succession  all  the  fallacies  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  urged  by  those  who  do  the  business  of  the  cotton -spinners  in  this 
country,  and  who,  for  their  places  and  their  pensions,  would  as  soon  advo- 
cate the  introduction  and  naturalisation  of  locusts  among  us,  we  earnestly 
recommend  its  perusal  to  our  friends.  The  article  in  question  opens  with 
one  of  those  declarations  of  the  Tamworth  statesman,  which  he  has  from 
time  to  time  made,  for  the  purpose  apparently  of  showing  his  utter  inde- 
pendence of  such  obligations,  by  subsequently  violating  them : — 

"  I  do  say  it,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel  ia  1842— 

**  I  do  say  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  that  T  should  say  to  him  (the  farmer)  con- 
tinue your  improvements  :  I  cannot  undertake  to  guarantee  to  you,  by  legislation,  a 
particular  price  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  as  long  as  corn  is  under  5l8.,  you  shall  not 
be  exposed  to  the  importation  of  foreign  oom/'    &c.  &c. 

The  writer  then  notices  the  scientific  follies  of  the  great  fossilist,  Dr 
Buckland,  and  admits  that  wheat  may  be  grown  on  any  soil  ;  but  asks, 
what  the  reverend  geologist  did  not  ask — would  it  pay  for  the  growing  I 
He  then  notices  the  high  farming  and  high  rent  theories  of  Lords  Kinnaird 
and  Docie,  and  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  commissioner,  whose  pamphlet  set  our 
Castle  scribes  in  such  ecstacies.  Mr  Caird,  indeed,  had  been  previously 
demolished  by  Mr  Munro,  and  is  again  by  the  writer.  Lord  Kinnaird  is 
dealt  with  in  pretty  much  the  same  way.  His  lordship,  though  quoted  by 
our  leading  calico  writers  (as  who  would  not  be  that  served  their  purpose 
for  a  day  ?),  differs  from  them  in  some  particulars.  He  is  an  advocate  for 
high  rents  ;  there  they  differ.  He  ia  for  high  farming — ^a  plan  which  is 
now  generally  admitted,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  be  little  better 
than  a  delusion  ;  and  they,  therefore,  agree.  Lord  Kinnaird  likes,  for  a 
tenant,  a  retired  tradesman,  with  lots  of  money  and  a  heart  to  spend  it.  If 
we  were  landlords,  so  should  we.  In  fact,  we  should  like  and  would  require 
a  succession  of  them.  The  writer  of  the  article  thus  notices  the  theories  on 
which  many  of  those  who  voted  for  free  trade  acted  ;  many  leaping  in  the 
dark — many,  we  believe,  of  the  leaders  knowing  them  to  be  unfounded : — 

**  The  adoption  of  free-trade  principles^  as  regards  the  trade  in  com,  proceeded 
apon  a  false  estimate  of  the  precise  quantities  available  for  the  supply  of  this 
coDotry."    Slc.  &o. 

We  now  give  the   return  of  a  tolerably  high  farmer,  Mr  Watson,  of 
Strathmore,  Forfar,    (&c.  &c.) 
There  is  another  to  a  like  effect,  by  Mr  Dudgeon,  of  Spylaw.    The 
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general  oomctnets  of  both  is  certified  by  twenty-eight  edaeated  and  highly 
respectable  farmers,  from  varioas  counties  in  Scotland.  There  is  a  retam 
also  by  Bir  Hay,  of  a  250-acre  farm  in  Aberdeenahire  ;  from  Mr  Boberton 
of  a  600-acre  farm  in  Roxburghshire ;  of  a  400-acre  iAtva  in  Mid-Lothian, 
by  Mr  Sadler ;  and  of  a  320  Scots-acre  farm  within  fire  miles  of  £dinbiirgh, 
by  Mr  Gibson ;  all,  as  the  writer  says,  ^  The  statlstios  of  the  rery  highest 
farming  in  Scotland."  These  men  would  probably  not  be  able  to  distingniflh 
the  head  of  a  Megatherium  from  that  of  a  Plesiosaurus,  and  therefore,  per- 
haps, Dr  Buckland  is  a  better  authority.  But  our  extracts  have  extended 
to  an  inordinate  length,  and  we  shall  therefore  leave  com ;  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  Lord  Rosse  and  those  who  '^  babble  of  green  fields,**  come  to 
cattle.  We  should  like  to  show  how  Mr  Gladstone  is  disposed  of,  but  we 
must  conclude  with  one  extract  more  : — 

^  These  are  figures  which  may  well  aetoand  the  boldest  fi-ee-trader ;  for  thej 
show  that  the  provision  trade  is  iJtogether  pacsiog  horn  oar  hands.*'    &c.  &o. 

We  beg-  of  our  readers  not  to  be  content  with  our  extracts,  but  to  peruse 
and  re-peruse  the  above  article.  We  think,  when  they  have  done  so,  that 
they  will  be  satisfied  that  nothing  remains  for  those  dependent  upon  agricul- 
ture, but  to  take  the  hint  of  the  Times,  and  pack  up  and  be  ofi^,  *^  nor  cast 
one  longing,  lingering  look  behind.*' 

^  En  unquam  patrias  longe  post  tempore  fines, 
Panperis  et  tagari  congestum  cespite  cnlmen. 
Post  aliquot  mea  regna,  Tidens  mirabor  aristas  f  ** 

Breathe  not  the  wish,  bid  adieu  to  England  for  ever.  Leave  her  to  the 
awfiil  chances  of  war,  without  one  acre  of  com  growing  on  her  surface. 
Either  that,  or  remain  at  home,  and  take  up  the  mailed  glove  which  Mr 
Cobden,  the  apostle  of  peace,  has  flung  before  you.  The  other  papers  in 
this  number  of  Blackwod  ai'e  not,  we  think,  as  interesting  as  some  we  have 
seen.  They  consist  of  a  review  of  the  state  of  Europe,  yet  panting  and 
wearied  by  revolutions,  successful  and  abortive.  Sir  R.  Peel's  constitutional 
revolution  in  these  countries  was,  after  all,  the  most  complete  of  any  :  he 
quietly  annihilated  the  properties  of  three-fourths  of  the  population,  for  the 
doubtful  benefit  of  the  other  fourth.  This  article  is  denominated  "  The 
Year  of  Reaction  ;  '*  a  good  review  of  some  wild  and  entertaining  American 
Novels  and  Adventures ;  '^  My  Peninsular  Medal,'*  continued  ;  Howard  the 
Philanthropist,  and  some  of  his  Biographers,  in  an  aHicle  bearing  his  name ; 
"  The  Dark  Waggon  ; ''  some  spirited  stanzas,  by  Delta  ;  and  "  The  Green 
Hand,  a  Short  Yarn,"  not  as  interesting  as  tlie  former  numbers. 

DERBY  MERCURY,  Jak.  2, 1850. 

An  elaborate  and  carefully  written  article  in  Btachwood^a  Magazine  for  the 
present  month,  entitled,  ^'  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition,"  dis- 
poses of  the  whole  question  of  free  trade  in  a  remarkably  clear  and  argumen- 
tative manner.  It  should  be  read  by  every  man  who  desires  to  become 
master  of  the  subject ;  and  particularly  by  those  persons — a  not  very  scanty 
number— who  are  too  apt  to  echo  the  trashy  declarations  of  flippant  de- 
claimers  who  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  figures  of  which  they,  in 
reality,  are  profoundly  ignorant. — Tht  writer  says : — 

*'  The  adoption  of  free-trade  principles,  as  regards  the  trade  in  coni,  proceeded 
upon  a  false  estimate  of  the  precise  quantities  available  for  the  supply  of  this 
coimtry."  &c.  Ac. 

An    importation    of   one    million  quarters  of  com  per  month,  with  the 
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prospect  of  much  larger  quantities  in  future,  and  at  lower  prices  than  are 
now  obtained,  must — if  not  checked — lead  to  the  entii-e  insolvency  of  the 
fanning  interest.  The  sole  question  is— can  British  com  be  produced  eren 
at  40s.  the  quarter  (and  we  are  quite  sure  that  under  free-trade  auspices 
the  average  prices  in  a  few  years  will  be  nearer  30s.  than  46s.)  to  pay  a 
profit  to  the  occupier,  putting  rent  out  of  the  calculation  ?  No  sensible 
man  who  knows  anything  of  the  business  will  say  it  can ;  or,  indeed, 
at  all  near  this  figure ;  and,  in  that  case,  who  can  look  at  the  conse- 
quences without  alarm—- alarm  not  confined  to  those  immediately  dependent 
on  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  embracing  every  class  of 
society  which,  in  its  turn,  must  feel  the  effects  resulting  from  an  im- 
poverishing of  the  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  writer  continues — 

"  Our  conviction  is  most  decided,  that  henceforward  the  foreigner  has  the  game 
entir^  in  his  hands ;  that  he  may  prescribe  what  price  he  pleases  to  this  country ; 
and  that  every  year,  in  spite  of  ali  efforts,  all  home  harvests,  all  variety  of  seasons, 
prices  must  inevitably  decline. "  &c.  &c. 

The  following  extract,  referring  to  the  importation  of  cured  meats,  de- 
mands serious  consideration : — 

'^  But  there  is  a  farther  importation  of  butchers'  meat,  in  another  shape,  which  is 
liar  more  difficult  to  contend  against — namely,  that  of  'cured  beef,  booon,  and 
pork."'&c,  Ac. 

The  writer  furnishes  some  remarkable  statements  of  the  working  of 
farms  under  free  trade,  which  were  drawn  up  by  special  request,  and 
the  accui^cy  of  which  has  been  attested  by  some  of  the  best  farmers  in 
Scotland,  whose  names  are  given.  The  results  brought  out  present  a  most 
alarming  prospect  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  The  space 
at  our  command  will  not  permit  of  quotation,  but  we  earnestly  recommend 
a  perusal  of  them,  and,  indeed,  of  the  entire  article,  as,  perhaps,  the  most 
masterly  development  of  the  question  which  has  yet  appeared. 
In  the  concluding  words  of  the  writer  we  heartily  concur  : — 
"There  never  was  a  time  when  the  old  national  spirit  was  more  imperatively  re- 
quired to  show  itself  than  now.  Let  us  then  speak  out  boldly  in  defence  of  our 
country,  and  tell  thoee  Manchester  conspirators,  in  answer  to  their  insolent  challenge, 
that — ^beyond  that  circle  of  smoking  factories,  which  they  falsely  imagine  to  be  Uie 
heart  of  Britain — there  exists  a  majority  of  loyal  British  subjects,  who  despise  their 
dictation,  detest  their  hypocrisy,  and  utterly  defy  their  power."  &c  &c. 

PERTH  COURIER,  Jan.  3, 1850. 

A  very  elaborate  and  able  article  has  appeared  in  the  newly  published 
number  of  Blackwood's  Mogaeine,  under  the  title  of  *'  British  Agriculture 
and  Foreign  Competition,"  from  which  it  was  our  intention  to  have  trans* 
ferred  to  our  columns  as  copious  extracts  as  their  space  would  admit  of ;  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  very  talented  disqniaition  in  qiie»* 
tion  by  any  selection  we  could  make,  we  have  contented  ourselves  with 
extracting  two  comparative  statements  of  the  produce  of  two  farms  of  600 
acres  each,  situated  the  one  in  Strathmore  and  the  other  in  Roxburghshire, 
before  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Com  Law  Bill — ^the  one  drawn  up  by  Mr 
Hugh  Wataon  of  Keillor,  and  the  other  by  Mr  Dudgeon  of  Spylaw — and 
both  revised  by  Mr  Stephens,  author  of  the  **  Book  of  the  Farm,"  as  well  as 
by  a  number  of  practical  agriculturists  of  known  respectability  throughout 
Scotland,  whose  attestations  and  corroborative  remarks  form  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  article.  We  the  less  regret  our  inability  to  do  justice, 
by  extracts,  either  to  the  facts  and  figures,  or  to  the  powerful  reasoning  of 
the  reviewer,  inasmuch  as  we  feel  convinced  there  are  few  of  our  agricul- 
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tural  friends  who  woald  have  rested  satisfied  with  any  mere  selfdiot  ^ 
ahstract,  however  fully  it  might  have  heen  given.  To  the  piget  U  titt 
magazine,  therefore,  we  must  at  once  refer  them, — unless  (which  ve  ibnk 
think  more  than  probable)  the  article  in  question  be  speedily  printed  ia  i 
shape,  and  at  a  price  suited  for  extensive  circulation. 

The  writer  has  evidently  selected  his  materials  with  much  eaxc;aad 
except  it  be  in  occasional  bursts  of  scorn,  pointed  at  Cobden  and  Fmid 
Bright,  his  powerful  reasoning  and  deductions  are  propounded  witboot  ibt- 
thing  like  ungentlemanly  personalities,  or  unseemly  virulence  towards  Hbm 
opponents,  to  whose  speeches  or  pamphlets  he  is  called  on  to  refer.  Fir 
from  deprecating,  h^  courts  inquiry  and  fair  discussion  on  the  imporUsi 
documentary  evidence  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  lay  before  his  tnka. 
^*  On  the  part  of  ourselves  and  of  our  correspondents,*'  the  writer  obeerra 
"  we  not  only  invite,  but  we  broadly  challenge  investigation.  We  dob 
that  the  truth  may  be  made  known,  because  any  delusion  on  either  t^ 
must  tend  to  the  public  detriment."  Encouraged  by  such  language,  id 
fully  satisfied  that  the  case  of  both  tenants  and  landlords,  under  the  a* 
state  of  the  law,  is,  in  truth,  so  very  serious,  that  their  truest  policy  ii  toUr 
it  before  the  legislature  and  the  country,  stripped  of  everything  like  extf- 
geration,  we  shall  with  the  utmost  deference  to  the  highly  respectable  gentk- 
men  whose  names  are  appended  to  the  comparative  statements  to  wbkh  r 
have  alluded,  venture  to  point  out  one  or  two  respects  in  which  these  stateois^' 
appear  to  us  to  be  somewhat  over-coloured  : — premising,  at  the  same  tiot, 
that  we  cordially  respond  to  the  judicious  observation  made  by  Mr  W.Hi.« 
of  Tillydesk,  and  quoted  by  the  reviewer,  in  these  terms : — "  I  am  eensl'k 
that  in  many  cases  of  calculations, — more  especially  in  those  in  which  certAia 
assumptions  have  to  be  made, — it  is  quite  possible,  even  with  a  show  of  »f- 
ness,  to  bring  out,  by  means  of  figures,  almost  any  result  that  may  bederin^; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  above  statements,  the  same  assumptwEJ 
(if  they  can  be  regarded  as  such)  are  made  on  both  sides  of  the  compiris* 
with  the  exception  of  the  prices  at  which  agricultural  produce  is  taken  ;aB^ 
it  is  submitted  with  confidence,  that  these  are  neither  made  higher  in  t^- 
one  case,  nor  lower  in  the  other,  than  experience  warrants.*' 

On  our  first  glance  at  the  two  statements  referred  to,  particularly  5o.  U 
that  by  Mr  Watson,  we  were  struck  with  the  very  small  amount  of  tenint'i 
profit  brought  out  on  first-class  farms  of  500  acres,  on  an  average  of  y«w 
previous  to  free  trade  in  corn, — such  profit  on  Mr  Watson's  vidimus  beii^ 
only  £106,  while  on  that  of  Mr  Dudgeon,  the  "  remuneration  for  the  tenwH 
industry  and  skill"  is  brought  out  as  being  L.245.  On  looking  t^  ^^ 
result,  we  felt  inclined  to  say  that,  if  free  trade  had  no  more  banefol  i^ 
than  the  closing  of  such  profit  and- loss  acounts  as  these  to  answer  for,  ^ 
should  be  thankful.  But  on  looking  more  narrowly  into  the  statemestt  Qi 
question,  we  found  the  farms,  in  both  instances,  charged  with  two  importio- 
items,  upon  which  we  shall,  with  deference,  venture  to  make  one  or  i^ 
remarks.     These  items  are  thus  entered : — 

No.I. 
Invested  capital  of  £6  per  acre  at  entry,  £3000.    Interest  upon  this  siiin  ^^^^ 

rate  of  10  per  cent ^ 

Floating  capital  of  L.4  per  acre,  L-2000.    Interest  thereon  at  5  per  cent, 1^^ 

No.  II. 
Interest  upou  tenant's  capital  of  L.2500  (sunk  in  draining  and  lime,)  to  enable 

him  to  recover  the  same  during  au  ordinary  lease  of  firom  19  to  21  jeai*' 

at  10  per  cent, \  ^^^ 

Interest  on  capitcd  invested  in  stock,  &0.,  yielding  an  annual  return  of  UlfiOO.  ,. 

at  five  percent, ' 
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Now,  with  regard  to  the  former  of  these  charges,  if  we  are  to  assume  that 
the  whole  capital  has  been  already  sunk,  and  the  fruits  of  it  fully  developed 
in  the  estimated  returns,  we  can  see  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  the  charge. 
But  if  the  lease  be  only  in  its  infancy,  and  the  capital  (as  would  in  that 
event  be  most  probably  the  case)  only  in  the  course  of  being  gradually  laid 
out  by  the  tenant,  then  we  apprehend  that,  in  fairness,  something  like  a  pro- 
gressive increase  on  the  annual  returns  should  be  taken  into  the  calculation. 
Or  again,  should  the  lease  be  drawing  to  a  close,  the  investod  capital  roust  be 
presumed  to  have  been  already  very  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  got  back  by  the 
tenant,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  exigencies  of  the  farm  and  the 
progress  of  improvement  will  make  a  fresh  outlay  of  L.3000  necessary  at 
every  renewal  of  the  lease. 

But  there  is  another  more  determinate  objection  to  the  charge  in  questbn, 
equally  applicable  to  both  statements, — and  that  is,  to  the  amount  of  per* 
centAge  charged  ;  for  it  is  quite  e?ident  tliat  an  annuity  at  the  rato  of  10 
per  cent,  upon  a  capital  sum,  will  pay  off  that  sum,  principal  and  interest, 
in  much  less  time  than  in  21  or  19  years.  Supposing  money  to  be  improved 
at  6  per  cent  interest,  the  annual  percentage  assumed  by  Messrs  Watson  and 
Dudgeon  on  the  sunk  capital  would  pay  it  off  in  little  more  than  14  years ; 
and  calculating  interest  at  4  per  cent,  (which  in  the  circumstances  we  would 
be  inclined  to  think  the  more  correct  rate)  the  capital  would,  by  the  supposed 
amount  of  annuity,  be  reimbursed  to  the  tenant  in  about  a  year  less.  In 
lieu,  therefore,  of  the  £300  included  in  Mr  Watson  s  charge,  and  the  <£250  in  Mr 
Dudgeon's,  we  would,  with  all  deference,  propose  to  substituto  £220  for  the 
former,  and  ;£  183  for  the  latter, — being  the  annual  sums  which  in  20  years 
would  pay  off  the  respective  amounts  of  sunk  capital  and  accruing  interest 
thereon,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum. 

We  now  come  to  the  annual  charge  of  6  per  cent  made  by  both  gentlemen 
on  the  floating  capital  required  for  each  farm.  Our  objection  to  this  charge 
is  substantially  one  of  form.  In  our  view  it  should  be  omitted  in  the  charge 
altogether,  and  allowed  to  merge  into  the  tenant's  profit.  The  question  here 
just  resolves  into  this.  When  a  tenant  takes  a  farm  requiring  j£2000  to 
stock  it,  is  it  the  fair  and  natural  assumption  that  he  is  possessed  of  this 
amount  of  capital  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  he  is  worth  nothing,  and  has 
to  borrow  and  pay  interest  for  the  capital  required  ?  We  apprehend  the 
former  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the  case  ;  and  just  as  a  merchant,  possessed 
of  £2000,  considers,  before  entei-ing  into  a  speculation,  whether  he  will  rest 
satisfied  with  the  4  per  cent  which  he  is  drawing  for  his  money  invested  on 
undoubted  security,  or  will  risk  it  in  the  proposed  adventure,  in  the  hope  of 
doubling  its  annual  return, — so  is  it  with  the  farmer.  But  should  the  mer- 
chant's anticipations  be  realised,  in  this  new  investment  of  his  capital,  we 
would,  in  ordinary  language,  certainly  say  that  he  had  realised  a  profit  of  8 
and  not  merely  of  4  per  cent.  The  interest  on  the  floating  capital  is  mani- 
festly in  both  cases  just  part  of  the  income  or  profit. 

The  effect  of  these  modifications — ^perhaps  we  may  venture  to  call  them 
rectifications— of  the  statements  in  question,  would  be  to  increase  the  tenant's 
profit,  before  tiie  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  on  No.  I.,  from  £106  to  £286, 
and  on  No.  II.,  from  £245  to  £412.  But  so  far  from  such  rectifications 
having  the  effect  of  weakening,  far  less  of  nullifying,  the  general  views  and 
argumente  of  the  magazine  writer  and  his  respected  correspondents,  they 
appear  to  ns  rather  to  strengthen  these  views.  For  as  the  scale  of  prices 
assumed  by  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon,  and  corroborated  by  the  various 
practical  contributors  to  the  article  in  question,  as  those  likely  to  rule  under 
free  trade  in  com,  appear  in  the  circumstances  to  be  both  fair  and  liberal, — 
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tile  ultimate  rectified  results  will  be,  that  on  fiarm  No.  I.  free  trade  will 
entirely  eweep  away  a  fair  and  comfortable  profit  or  increase  of  j£286  per 
annum,  and  considerably  more  ;  and  on  the  other  farm,  of  reducing  the  more 
liberal  return  of  £412  per  annum  to  the  miserable  fraction  of  some  j^26.  In 
submitting  our  proposed  rectifications  to  the  quick  and  experieneed  eye  of 
our  friend  Mr  Watson,  we  doubt  not  he  will  good-humouredly  admit,  that 
eur  ideas  of  **  Tenant's  Profits  "  accord  considerably  mote  nearly  than  his 
own  with  those  with  which  his  experience  as  a  Railway  VahuOor  mmst  have 
made  him  not  a  little  conrersant  for  some  years  past. 

ABERDEEN  JOURNAL,  Jan.  2, 1850. 

Prospects  of  the  Farmer  under  Free  Trade. — In  Blactwood^e  Magazine 
for  January,  an  early  copy  of  which  we  have  beeti  favoured  with,  there  is  a 
most  interesting  paper,  under  the  title  of  **  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign 
Competition,''  on  the  position  of  the  agricultural  interest — the  facts  contained 
in  which  have  been  collected  with  much  care  and  labour,  from  tlie  most 
authentic  sources  and  the  most  eminent  authorities,  and  put  together  in  a 
very  clear  and  striking  manner.  The  article  is  deserving  of  the  most  care- 
ful consideration,  relating,  as  it  does,  to  a  subject  which,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, engages  a  large  share  of  public  attention  It  embodies  a  series  of 
statements  of  the  working  of  fiairms  under  free  trade,  drawn  up  or  attested 
by  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  Scotland,  the  results  brought  out  In  which 
exhibit  a  most  alarming  prospect  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
In  introducing  this  part  of  his  subject,  the  writer  says — 

"  In  order  to  arriye  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  true  state  of  the  case,  in  so  far  as 
Scottish  farming  is  concerned,  we  put  ourselves  into  communication  with  two  gentle- 
men, of  the  highest  eminence  in  their  profession.^    &c.  &c. 

These  extracts  have  already  filled  our  available  space  this  week,  and  we 
must  defer  till  our  next  the  statements  in  the  article  as  to  the  probable  effect 
on  the  industry  of  the  country  of  the  free  importation  of  live  stock  and  cured 
meat.  Meantime,  we  would  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  general  conclusions 
of  the  writer,  which  we  have  inserted  in  another  cdumn, 

SHREWSBURY  JOURNAL,  Jan.  2,  1850. 

Blackwood's  Expose'  of  Fkee  Trade.— Wo  have  only  room  to  give  this 
week  the  extracts  which  appear  in  another  page.  The  coiToctness  of  the 
data  given  are  allowed,  by  the  Times  of  Monday,  to  be  out  of  dilute.  The 
Thunderer  appeals  to  the  what-is-to-be  against  the  what  «>,  with  the  usual 
garuish  of  a  Itttle  ridicule.  The  statisUos  and  the  deductions  from  the  facts 
are  confirmed  almost  unanimously  by  a  large  number  of  eminent  agricul- 
turists, to  whose  judgment  they  have  been  submitted,  previous  to  their  pub- 
hcation— only  three  persons  out  of  nearly  df^  having  returned  answers 
conveymg  dissent,  and  this  of  a  qualified  nature. 

GLASGOW  CONSTITUTIONAL,  Dec.  29, 1849. 
■"fS^f '  the  month  of  Jannwy  next  contains  two  political  »rtiol«e  of 
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tod  room  in  our  next.  Bui  the  moat  extvaotdinaiy  article,  both  tot  extent 
And  compressioii  of  importaAt  matter,  which  we  have  ever  seen  in  any 
monthly  periodica],  is  the  last  in  the  number,  entitled  ^*  BriU^  Agriooltuie 
and  Foreign  Competition."  Hie  subject  is  troated  in  the  most  elabon^ 
ftnd  able  manner.  The  details  are  evidently  original  and  most  minute,  pre- 
sented in  «  clear  and  masterly  form,  and  authenticated,  it  is  staited,  by 
•ome  of  the  best  farmers  in  Scotland.  The  resulls  arrived  at,  ve  are  sorry 
to  observe,  indicate  a  most  alanning  paroepect  for  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country. 

CHESTER  COURANT,  Jan.  2,  I860. 

BiachwooePs  Magazine^  for  the  present  month,  contains  a  very  able  and 
startling  article  on  "  British  Agricnltui'e  and  Foreign  Competition."  It  con- 
sists of  facts  and  ai^uments,  the  refutation  of  which  will  require  more  inge- 
nuity than  the  whole  host  of  free-traders  can  command,  with  even  that 
clever  tactician,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  their  head.  Some  of  the  best  fanners 
in  Scotland,  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  have  supplied  statements  of  the 
working  farms  under  the  present  system  of  legislation  ;  no  pains  have  been 
spared  in  collecting  information,  and  the  result  exhibits  an  banning  picture 
of  agricultural  prospects  in  this  country.  We  give  an  extract  from  this 
masterly  essay  in  another  part  of  our  paper ;  but  the  entire  article  should 
be  read  and  thoughtfully  considered,  with  a  candid  and  independent  mind, 
by  all  classes  of  politicians. 

KELSO  MAIL,  Dec.  3J,  1849. 

British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Compstition.  —  We  have  been 
favoured  with  an  early  copy  of  Bhciwood  for  January,  in  which  there 
appears  a  valuable  and  important  article  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the 
actual  working  of  free  trade.  The  ruinous  effect  of  the  enormous  importa- 
tions of  foreign  grain  upon  our  own  agriculturists,  is  stated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  home  conviction  to  erery  unprejudiced  mind.  The  conductors 
of  the  magazine  have  taken  great  pains  to  collect  information  from  practical 
fanners  in  this  part  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  facts  and  iigures  thus  obtained 
are  placed  before  the  public  in  an  authentic  and  satisfactoiy  form.  The 
question  is  one  of  such  urgent  and  paramount  importance,  that  we  would 
strongly  enforce  upon  all  parties  the  imperative  duty  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  details  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  opinicm 
And  a  right  course  of  policy  as  regards  this  great  national  interest.  In 
our  next  number  we  ^all  amply  avail  ourselves  of  the  facts  and  illustra- 
tions so  ably  presented  in  BUukwood ;  but,  meanwhile,  we  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  directing  attention  to  the  article  in  question. 

WILTS  STANDARD,  Jan.  1,  1860. 

The  year  1850,  it  is  true,  does  not  open  with  prospects  bright  and  fair  to 
such  of  our  agricultural  readers  who  have  invested  their  ci^tal  in  the  land. 
The  labourer,  too,  feels  the  depression  of  the  value  of  his  labour.  He  tolls 
early  and  late,  but  he  does  not  receive  the  due  reward  of  his  industry.  He 
ia  pressed  down  with  the  weight  of  the  taxation  he  has  to  pay  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life,  while  the  proceeds  of  his  industry  are  rendered  unsaleable, 
at  a  remunerative  price,  by  the  influx  of  com  from  other  regions,  where 
the  farmer  is  not  heard  of,  but  where  the  land  is  cultivated  by  barbaroos 
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serfs,  fed  on  garbage,  and  clothed  in  skins.  The  ''raw  material,"  abooi 
which  so  much  is  said,  there  serves  for  the  corering  of  the  half-£amished 
slaves.  No  mannfactnrers  are  needed  to  work  np  dresses  for  these  people. 
They  are  bom  to  slavery,  and  have  no  wish  beyond  that  of  toiling  for  the 
pittance  doled  out  to  their  hands,  and  being  kept  from  the  cold  by  skins  of 
the  animals  which  they  have  procured.  Ihey  look  upon  themselves  as  the 
property  of  their  natural  proprietors.  We  are  indebted  to  the  talents  of  a 
writer  in  BlactwoocT*  Magazine^  for  January  1850,  for  an  "  expoeiticm"  off 
the  state  of  things  in  Poland.     He  says — 

"  If  the  reader  glances  at  the  map  of  Europe,  tracing  the  course  of  the  Yistnla 
fh>m  Dantzic,  and  tSen  following  the  upper  line  of  its  tributary,  the  Bug,  he  will  find 
laid  down,  in  close  proximity,  the  extensive  districts  of  Volhjnia,  PodoUa,  Kiow, 
Gallida,  and  others,  formerly  Palatinates,  which  together  constitute  the  largest, 
richest,  and  most  productive  corn-field  of  Europe."  &o.  &e. 

With  facts  like  these  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  may,  it  is  true,  continue  to 
follow  the  suicidal  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  a  time,  but  we  have  too 
much  faith  in  the  honesty  and  clear-sightedness  of  our  countrymen  to  doubt 
the  ultimate  result,  and  feel  sure  that,  ere  long,  foreign  com  in  the  English 
market  must  be  taxed,  either  for  protection  or  for  revenue.  Cobden  may 
play  the  demagogue  fully,  and  threaten  the  landed  interest,  whose  broad 
acres  he  would  render  valueless — and  he  may  despise  the  penury  of  paupers, 
of  whose  misery  he  has  been  the  chief  cause.  The  Quaker  Bright  may  pour 
out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  heads  of  our  aristocracy,  assembled  in  the 
House  of  Peers  ;  yet  the  increased  pauperism  of  labourers,  and  the  poverty 
of  tenants,  must  have  due  weight  in  the  scale  ;  and  when  the  influence  of 
this  retrogression  is  felt  in  the  home  market,  then  will  manufacturers  also 
learn  reason.  It  will  be  seen,  in  another  cohimn,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
written  a  letter  to  his  tenantry  with  his  usual  plausibility.  In  this  letter, 
he  says — **  It  is  my  firm  persuasion  that  neither  the  present,  nor  any  future 
parliament,  will  consent  to  reimpose  duties  upon  the  main  articles  of  human 
food,  either  for  the  purpose  of  protection  or  revenue."  He  says  also,  **  I 
propose  to  defer,  for  a  time,  that  general  review  of  the  relation  in  which  we 
stand  to  each  other,  which,  but  for  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, I  would  at  once  have  undertaken."  From  these  two  extracts,  it  is 
apparent  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  uncertain  as  to  the  effect  of  his  measure, 
and  he  therefore  proposes  that  his  tenants  shall  pay  the  loss  to  be  sustained 
by  his  foolish  experiment.  It  is  true  he  oflFers  to  set  apart  20  per  cent  of  the 
rent  of  the  last  half  year,  **  and  to  apply  the  amount,  und^  the  general 
direction  of  his  agent,"  in  draining  and  the  removal  of  unnecessafy  fences. 
This  is,  indeed,  cool.  The  man  who  has  reduced  the  value  of  the  stock  of 
his  tenants  23  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  their  produce  30  per  cent,  instead  of 
making  equivalent  reduction  in  the  amount  of  his  rent,  coolly  '*  demands  his 
pound  of  fiesh,"  and  puts  the  money  into  the  pockets  of  his  steward,  that  his 
own  person,  as  he  fondly  hopes,  may  be  free  from  pollution  :  he  then  orders 
his  steward  to  levy  the  amount  of  his  bond,  and  apply  the  proceeds — in 
what  manner  ? — to  improve  his  own  property !  The  day  must  come  for 
the  review  of  "the  general  relation  in  which  we  (Sir  R.  Peel  and  hia 
tenants)  stand  to  each  other,'*  but  it  is  to  be  deferred  till  the  poor  tenant  has 
lost  the  means  whereby  he  may  be  a  tenant  longer,  and  then  he  will  be 
quietly  told,  perhaps,  that  he  is  poor, — the  relative  position  between  himself 
and  landlord  is  too  great.  He  is  too  poor  to  be  a  tenant  longer,  and  must 
make  room  for  the  "  Green  Hand,"  from  behind  a  counter.  The  tatter's 
inexperience  in  agricultural  matters,  and  his  full  purse,  rendering  him,  as 
we  are  told  by  Mr  Somebody,  better  fitted  to  take  the  chaige  of  a  farm. 
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We  have  no  wish  to  judge  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  his  oondaet  hastily^  yet  such 
is  the  unsophisticated  statement  of  the  tendency  of  his  proposals.  The  e)c- 
premier  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Mr  Huxtable  ;  he  has  read  Mr  Caird's  pamph- 
let, and  **hope  tells  a  flattering  tale"  in  the  honourable  gentleman's  breast. 
The  merit  of  Mr  Caird's  pamphlet  has  been  duly  scrutinised  in  our  patriotic 
contemporary,  Blaehoood'i  Magagine^  (for  January,)  and  we  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  this  review,  of  the  production  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said  at  our  recent  agricultural  meeting.  It  will  be  found  in 
another  column.  The  experience  of  practical  men  all  point  to  one  fact,  and 
that  is,  that  com  cannot  be  grown  in  this  country  at  408.  per  quarter.  In 
the  face  of  this  *^  great  fact,"  the  demagogue  Cobden  may  say,  parliament 
shall  not  reimpose  a  tax  on  com,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  say  that  Parlia- 
ment will  not  do  so  ;  yet  men  of  sense  foresee  and  foretell  that  parliament 
must  make  foreigners  pay  their  share  of  English  taxation,  if  they  wish  to 
partake  in  the  profits  of  English  markets.  If  this  be  not  done,  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  this  great  kingdom  will  be  reduced  to  pauperism  and 
beggary. 

GLOUCESTER  CHRONICLE,  Jan.  12, 1850. 

Blackwood*s  Magazine. — We  gave  a  fortnight  ago  an  anticipatory 
notice  of  the  January  number  of  Blackwood^  which  has  placed  this  sterling 
periodical  on  a  higher  pinnacle  than  it  has  ever  occupied.  We  have  else- 
where commenced  a  summary  of  the  masterly  article  on  "  British  Agricul- 
ture and  Foreign  Competition'*  from  which  we  made  some  extracts  in 
our  last ;  and  have  now  only  to  refer  to  the  lighter  articles,  the  best  of 
which  is  "the  Green  Hand."  "Howard  and  the  Prison  World,"  and 
"  American  Adventure,'*  are  both,  however,  capital  papers.  The  latter  con- 
sists of  the  cream  of  three  new  American  books  of  travel ;  from  the  notice 
of  one  of  which,  Johnson's  Sights  in  the  Oold  RegionSy  we  must  extract  a 
sketch  of  Life  in  Califomia. 


BATH  CHRONICLE,  Jan.  3, 1850. 

British  Aoriculturb  and  Forbion  Compewtiok.-- ^toahwocT*  Magsuins 
for  the  present  month  contains  a  most  admirable  article  under  the  above 
title,  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  calm  perasal  of  all  who  take 
an  active  interest  in  our  national  welfare.  Although  the  statements  which 
it  contains  are  of  a  most  depressing  description,  they  are  calculated  to  have  a 
salutary  tendency,  by  showing  the  real  extent  of  the  injury  which  our 
agriculture  and  the  dependent  interests  have  to  expect  from  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  the  total  insufficiency  of  the  proposed  remedy — ^high  farming— ^f 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  to  enable  the  English  agriculturist  to  carry 
on  a  p€^ng  competition  with  the  foreigner.  The  article  to  which  we  are 
now  referring  proves  the  latter  point,  in  the  most  unanswerable  manner,  on 
the  strength  of  statistics  fumished  by  well-known  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
highest  farming  in  Scotland — the  example-country  of  high  farming.  The 
writer  proves  that  in  cases  in  which  "  capital  has  been  liberally  expended, 
enei^y  tasked  to  the  utmost,  and  every  means  which  science  can  devise  or 
experience  suggest  called  into  active  operation,  the  result  has  been  loss  to 
the  farmer  under  the  influence  of  present  prices."  The  details  are  too 
voluminous  for  our  columns,  and  we  must  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the 
magazine  itself  for  its  clear  and  well-substantiated  statistics.    On  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  still  lower  prioes  of  eom  which  are  to  he  expected^  the  writer  in 
Bhciwood  says  :— 

^  But  we  baye  by  no  means,  as  yet,  attained  the  lowest  point  of  depression.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1«49,  we  take  the  general  average  price  of  wheat  as  at  40a.  per 
quarter,  and  we  shall  probably  bate  a  breatbing-time  of  two  or  three  months  until 
the  Continental  ports  are  again  available  for  naTigation."    Ae.  fte. 

SHERBORNE  JOURNAL,  Jaw.  3, 1850. 

Blackwood  for  JANUARV^-r-The  most  prominent  article  in  the  just-issued 
number  of  this  excellentJy  written  periodical  is  an  elaborate  composiUoii 
entitled  ^  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition."  No  small  amount 
of  care  and  labour  has  been  expended  upon  the  getting  up  of  this  ponderous 
paper,  which,  undoubtedly,  deserves  attention  from  all  classes  of  politicians, 
and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  treated  by  any  class.  If  we  are  to  take  the 
writer  s  facts,  figures,  and  conclusions,  all  hope  of  agriculture  is  gone  ;  for 
not  only  has  he  discovered  that  the  foreigner  vfill  supply  us  with  food,  even 
supposing  he  realised  hardly  any  profit,  but  he  threatens  us  with  American 
pork  and  beef,  and  Hamburg  hams,  and  an  ultimate  annihilation  of  our 
glaziers.  To  prove  that  fanners  cannot  at  present  prices  continue  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  a  number  of  returns  have  been  obtained  from  practical 
farmers,  giving  *'  the  statistics  of  the  wry  highest  farming  in  Scotland^*  and 
all  of  them  declaring  a  loss.  These  statistics^  we  fear,  cannot  be  gainsaid ; 
but  the  question  is,  will  prices  always  remain  as  low  as  they  are  at  present  ? 
The  writer  replies — ''Our  belief  is  that  the  foreigner  could  afibrd  to  go 
much  lower,  and  that  he  could  furnish  us  with  wheat  at  little  more  than 
18s.  In  1845,  when  our  home  averages  were  at  468.  and  47s.,  the  foreigner 
paid  a  duty  of  20s.  a  quarter.*'  Now  the  great  fallacy  of  all  arguments 
upon  the  question  of  foreign  prices  appears  to  us  (speaking  with  all  possible 
humility  in  the  presence  of  so  learned  a  writer)  to  be,  that  our  foreign  com- 
petitors are  always  spoken  of  as  the  foreigner,  and  we  are  told  his  business  is 
to  get  hold  of  the  British  market,  and  that  once  accomplished,  he  may 
elevate  or  depress  prices  as  he  pleases."  And  so  certainly  he  may,  after  the 
British  market  is  held  in  the  hand  of  one  individual ;  but  if  we  have  to  fear 
this  comprehensive  pers<HUge,  surely  his  nearer  neighbours  have  something 
to  fear  ^om  him  also?  The  Polish  com* grower  ia  not  identical  with  the 
farmer  of  Grermany ;  ^or  is  it  likely  that  the  Schleswig  Holsteiners  and  the 
Danes  will  ever  be  like  Colman's  *'  two  single  gentlemen  roUed  into  one.'' 
Nay,  the  Black  Sea  competes  with  the  Baltic — how  futile,  then,  to  speak  of 
the  foreigner,  as  if  he  were  a  solitary  being  standing  in  one  locality — unex- 
posed to  the  competition  of  a  single  soul  beyond  the  British-Yeoman — and 
holding  his  solitary  competitor  entirely  \tithin  his  grasp !  The  ibreigner 
lives  not  only  in  difierent  towns  but  in  different  countries,  kingdoms,  and 
states ;  nay,  he  is  of  different  races ;  and  when  the  being  shall  arise  who 
shall  unite  all  people,  languages,  and  fuW  in  one  comprehensive  body,  he 
will  be  more  busily  engaged  upon  the  buildii^  of  another  Babel  than  in  the 
exporting  of  corn  to  England.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  writer  into 
his  confessedly  able  and  comprehensive  statements ;  but  this  much  we  aay, 
lest  the  agriculturist  might,  throngh  the  perusal  of  the  article,  be  soared 
from  his  slumbers  with  the  phantom  of  his  foreign  competitor. 

The  review  of  the  past  year,  and  the  other  articles,  are  first-rate  ;  but  why 
need  we  say  this  of  BiaeJbwood's  ?-— confessedly  the  first  and  tlie  best  of  all 
magazines. 
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N.  B.  AGRICULTURIST,  Jan.  2,  1860. 

British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition. — Blackwood's  Magazine 
for  January  contains  another  article  on  this  exciting  subject.  We  consider 
it  the  most  important  wliich  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  the  careful  study  of  it, 
we  cannot  but  think,  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  decide  impar* 
tially,  on  what  is  perhaps  the  topic  of  the  day.  It  contains  what  we  may 
call  the  evidence  of  many  of  the  leading  farmers  in  Scotland,  and  that  evi- 
dence presented  in  a  form  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  satisfactory — a 
complete  balance-sheet.  The  article  is,  as  a  whole,  so  interesting  and 
valuable,  that  we  would  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  a  copy 
of  it. 

MARK-LANE  EXPRESS,  Due.  81,  1849. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  contents  of  this  letter,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  bitten 
with  the  high-farming-phobia.  To  expose  its  charlatanism  and  unsound- 
ness we  have  done  sometliing  in  the  columns  of  this  journal,  and  the  failure 
of  which  has  recently  been  admitted  by  more  than  one  of  the  redoubted 
advocates  of  that  doctrine.  We  are,  however,  highly  gratified  in  being  en- 
abled to  refer  to  an  article  in  the  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  just 
published,  entitled  **  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition,"  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  with  a  degree  of  ability  and  talent  which  we  cannot 
sufficiently  applaud.  The  writer  has  not  contented  himself  with  mere 
argument,  but  has  taken  the  wise  precaution  of  obtaining  information  from 
some  of  the  best  northern  farmers — men  whose  names  are  a  guarantee  for 
the  highest  order  of  Scotch  farming,  and  constantly  referred  to  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  southerns.  Among  these  we  apprehend,  whether  in  the  north 
or  the  south,  Hugh  Watson  of  Keillor,  and  John  Dudgeon  of  Spylaw,  will 
be  deemed  first-rate  authorities.  The  following  statements  are  extracted 
from  the  article  alluded  to  :-^ 

**  Returns  of  Produce  from  a  fi»00*aoro  farm  in  Strathmore^  county  of  Forfar,  on  a  five- 
shift  rotation  of  crops,  with  an  improved  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep,  on  an  average 
of  years  previous  to  free  trade  in  com,  cattle,  kc. ;  and  Comparative  Statement 
of  what  may  be  calculated  upon  as  the  returns  f^om  the  same  farm  imder  tUe 
present  legislative  measures  aSecting  British  agriculture."     &c.  &c. 

We  commend  these  statements  to  the  serious  consideration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  all  who  entertain  similar  opinions,  and  we  respectfully  ask  them 
to  point  out  where  an  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  system  to  convert 
loss  into  profit.  But,  above  all,  we  earnestly  entreat  the  serious  attention  of  our 
statesmen  to  the  position  in  which  the  agriculture  of  the  country  b  now  placed. 
We  implore  them  not  to  be  misled  by  fallacious  statements  83  to  the  quantity 
of  foreign  produce  which  can  be  imported  Into  this  country,  and  the  price  at 
which  it  can  be  imported.  The  fallacy  that  the  unskilled  farmers  of  the 
Coiitinent,  with  their  inartificial  iipplementa  and  weakly  inefficient  labourer, 
cannot  compete  with  the  British  farmer,  is  refuted  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  English  agricultural  labourer  does  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  the  Irish  labourer  in  the  same  capacity  ;  and  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland  generally  is  far  behind  that  of  England  and  Scotland, 
yet  whfjb  an  immense  amount  of  agricultural  produce  was  annually  imported 
into  England  a^terior  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  :  and  so  will  it  be  with 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Higher  prices  must  be  obtained  for  British  agii- 
Qultural  produce,  or  changes  not  now  anticipated  will  take  place  in  this 
country.  ., 
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BERWICK  WARDER,  Jak.  4, 1850. 

In  the  cmrent  number  of  BlachooocTs  Magazine — that  staunch  defender  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  country — we  find  an  article  entitled  "  British  Agri- 
culture and  Foreign  Competition," — an  article  worthy  of  the  pa^es  of  old 
Maga,  which  cannot  fail  to  tell  with  singular  effect  on  the  great  question  of 
free  trade,  now  agitating  the  public  mlnd«  When  we  find  so  sagacious  a 
political  writer  as  that  in  Blackwood  powerfully  urging  on  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  all  classes  the  imminent  peril  into  which  the  country  has  been  plunged 
by  the  rash  changes  recently  enacted  ;  when  we  find  him  combating,  in 
calm  argument,  ably,  manfully,  nobly,  the  principles  which  hare  already 
been  attended  with  so  many  mischievous  effects,  and  advancing  the  most  in- 
contestible  proof,  from  practical  experience,  of  the  total  failure  and  positive 
danger  of  the  free-trade  system,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  time  for  the 
country  to  awake  from  its  lethargy,  and  steadily  examine  the  precipice  upon 
which  it  stands.  That  free  trade — so  much  of  it  at  least  as  we  have  had 
experience  of — ^has  turned  out  to  be  fallacious,  and  that  its  principles,  how- 
ever plausible  in  theory,  are  practically  false,  is  proved,  in  the  article  we 
refer  to,  by  a  mass  of  evidence  which  will  not  yield  either  to  sophistry  or 
threats.  The  reaction  now  being  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  public — ^the 
existence  of  which  it  is  in  vain  for  Cobden  and  his  friends  to  deny,  as  they 
attempted  to  do  at  the  late  free-trade  gatherings  in  Leeds  and  other  places — 
will  receive  a  powerful  stimulus  by  the  production  of  such  facts  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  article  in  Blackwood. 


DONCASTER  CHRONICLE,  Jan.  2,  18d0. 

Free  Trade  and  Protection. — Blackwood's  Magazine  for  the  present 
month  furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expositions  of  the  injurious 
tendency  of  free  trade  which  has  yet  come  under  our  notice.  Facts  are  pro- 
verbially stubborn  things,  and,  we  doubt  not,  the  startling  disclosures  con- 
tained in  the  subjoined  extracts  will  awaken  the  most  lively  anxiety  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  take  the  sUghtest  interest  in  our  country's  welfare.  We 
see  that  the  whole  of  the  profits  of  the  British  corn-growers  have  been  cat 
off"  at  one  fell  swoop ;  whilst  the  trade  of  our  graziers  and  provision-dealers 
is  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
this  state  of  things  can  go  on.  As  the  writer  in  Blackwood  well  observes, 
should  the  present  averages  continue,  all  argument  as  to  the  possibility  of 
competing  with  foreigners  must  soon  be  at  an  end.  The  Titnee^  we  perceive, 
affiects  to  treat  the  statements  of  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon  as  arguments 
against  protection,  pointing  for  proof  to  the  smallness  of  tiie  profit  set  down 
by  those  gentlemen  under  protection  prices.  Of  course,  it  suits  the  purpose 
of  the  Times  to  give  this  tuppreesio  vert  view  of  the  case.  A  more  candid 
writer  would  have  explained  that  the  statements  in  the  magazine  had  been 
drawn  up  with  especial  care  to  avoid  anything  like  exaggeration  of  the 
effects  of  free  trade.  No  doubt,  if  the  whole  truth  were  stated  we  should 
find,  what  the  Times  very  clearly  sees,  that  the  balance  of  loss  between  free 
trade  and  protection  prices  would  have  been  very  largely  increased  But, 
in  truth,  the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  the  '*  leading  journal  **  is  a  mere 
trick  to  divert  the  attention  of  its  readers  from  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  free  trade  as  demonstrated  by  the  highly  eminent  Scotch  agriculturists 
who  have  been  consulted  by  the  editors  of  Blackwood.    Let  any  one  candidly 
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peruse  the  article  In  question,  and  then  judge  whether  the  Times  has  not 
completely  shirked  the  challenge  so  fairly  offered  by  Blackwood  ?  Not  a  fact 
or  a  figure  is  impugned,  but  we  are  told  to  laugh  at  an  apparently  inade- 
quate return  for  capital  under  a  protectire  policy !  Why,  supposing  the  case 
were  as  the  Titnes  puts  itr— supposing  that  Mr  Watson  had  been  indifferently 
remuneratQ^  for  his  outlay  of  capital,  and  his  skill  and  enterprise  in  farm- 
ing, is  it  not  a  cruel  mockery  to  taunt  him  with  not  having  obtained  more, 
when  at  this  very  moment,  owing  to  that  system  of  free  trade  which  the 
Times  advocates,  he  is  getting  above  30  per  cent  less  than  the  indifferent 
remuneration  he  received  before  free  trade  came  into  operation  ?  We  need, 
however,  say  no  more  on  this  head.  Those  who  mistake  unfeeling  ridicule 
for  profound  argument  will  adopt  the  views  of  the  Times  ;  but  those  who 
consider  that  the  present  serious  depression  amongst  three-fourths  of  the 
population  cannot  be  so  idly  laughed  away,  will  '*  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
digest "  for  themselves  the  important  and  deeply-interesting  revelations  made 
by  the  writers  in  Blackwood*  We  advise  every  one  of  our  readers  to  do  this, 
and,  to  assist  them,  we  have  trenched  somewhat  largely  on  our  space,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  subjoined  extracts. 

The  writer  commences  with  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  February  1842  :— 

"  I  DO  say  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  that  I  should  say  to  him,  (the  farmer,) 
continue  your  improvements :  I  cannot  undertake  to  guarantee  to  you,  by  legislatiou, 
a  particular  price ;  but  this  I  will  sat,  that  as  long  as  corn  is  under  51s.,  you 

SHALL  KOT  BB  EXPOSBD  TO  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  CORN." 

The  pledges  of  Sir  R.  Peel  are  now,  of  course,  worthless  enough,  and  his 
views  have  proved  to  be  as  shifting  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore  ;  but  such 
passages  as  the  above  may  still  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  an 
average  remunerative  price  to  the  British  corn-grower. 

**  We  have  already  made  an  approximation  to  the  price  which,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
and  under  existing  burdens  and  covenants,  grain  ought  to  bear,  in  order  to  yield  a 
fair  remuneration  to  the  British  grower."    &c.  Ac. 

The  operation  of  the  sliding  scale  from  1842  to  1847  indicated  the  sagacity 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  views,  the  aggregate  average  of  wheat  during  those  years 
being  55s.  7d.  per  quarter.  Passing  over  some  well-deserved  strictures  on 
Lord  Kinnaird,  we  come  to  the  question  more  immediately  before  ns.  The 
writer  shows  that  **  the  adoption  of  free-trade  principles,  as  regards  the  trade 
in  corn,  proceeded  upon  a  false  estimate  of  the  precise  quantities  available 
for  this  country."  One  of  the  greatest  free-trade  authorities,  Mr  Tooke,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  **  History  of  Prices,"  estimated  the  importation  at 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  of  quarters,  and  with  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  he  very  much 
doubted  whether  the  importation  would  reach  that  quantity.  But,  in  fact, 
from  the  passing  of  the  Corn-law  Repeal  Act  (26th  June  1846)  to  the  5tli 
November  1847,  a  period  of  little  more  than  sixteen  months,  the  total  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  16,381,282  quar- 
ters !  And  the  further  history  of  our  corn-trade  has  shown  that  our  foreign 
supplies  continue  to  be  poured  in  at  the  same  rate.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
century  up  to  1842,  the  farmer  had  to  contend  against  a  foreign  supply  of 
grain,  amounting  to  little  more  than  1,000,000  quarters  annually  ;  now,  in 
some  cases  under  obligations  contracted  on  the  faith  of  protection  to  native 
industry,  he  is  called  upon  to  struggle  against  an  inundation  of  foreign  com 
amounting  to  1,000,000  quarters  per  month. 

"  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  rates  at  which  com  may  be  grown  on  the 
Conthient."    ftc.  &c. 
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And  the  writer  adds,  that  an  eminent  corn-merchant  in  Leiih  has  in  for^ 
mer  years  purchased  fine  wheat,  free  on  board  at  Dantsic,  for  ISa^  with  the 
offer  of  a  constant  supply,  A  very  conclusive  argument  on  thu  part  of  the 
subject,  quoted  from  Mr  Sandara,  has  already  been  advanced  in  our  own 
columns,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  happen  to  recollect.    It  is  this : — 

^  We  had  a  fixed  duty  of  208.  per  quarter  in  actual  operation  for  four  years ;  and 
in  1844  and  1845,  such  duty  was  paid,  week  after  week,  aud  in  the  latter  year  for 
six  months  consecutively,  at  a  time  when  our  genenU  averages  were  only  46g.  to 
478.  a  quarter.  Was  the  foreigner  at  that  time  selling  at  a  loss  1  His  price,  then, 
adapting  itself  to  ours,  was  268.  and  STs.,  deducting  the  duty,  and  at  that  time,  bo 
it  remembered,  he  was  unprepaitd  for  competition.*' 

This  clearly  demonstrates  not  only  that  the  foreigner  can  undersell  the 
British  agriculturist,  but  also  that,  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  the  former 
pockets  the  whole  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  duty  which,  under  a  protective 
system,  is  levied  on  foreign  corn. 

As  to  freights,  it  is  now  well  known  that  they  constitute  an  almost  inap- 
preciable item  in  the  price  of  foreign  corn,  though,  during  the  discussions 
preceding  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  we  were  gravely  told  that  the  freights 
alone  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  British  agriculturist ;  and  tlita 
absurd  notion  is  even  now  frequently  repeated  by  those  who  have  never 
taken  any  pains,  and  never  will,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  opinions  to 
which  they  so  tenaciously  adhere.     Mark,  however,  the  following  : — 

"  From  information  upon  which  wo  can  rely,  we  learn  that,  at  this  moment, 
steamers  are  constructing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  eSbcting  rapid  and  continual  transit 
between  foreign  and  British  ports,  ror  the  conveyance  of  grain — ^a  circumstance 
which  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  antidpations  of  the  Continental  traders."    &o,  &c 

The  writer  next  proceeds  to  handle  Mr  Caird's  ^  High  Farming  and 
Liberal  Covenants ''  pamphlet,  in  a  manner  which  at  once  settles  that  ques- 
tion, as  it  relates  to  free  trade  and  protection.  "We  may  probably  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  giving  in  detail  Mr  Stephens'  exposition  of  Mr  Caird's 
fallacies  ;  but  at  present  we  must  proceed  with  the  main  question  at  issue. 

We  would  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  our  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  readers  to  the  following  particulars : — 

"  In  order  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  true  state  of  the  case,  in  so  far  as 
Scottish  farming  is  concerned,  we  put  ourselves  into  communication  with  two  gen- 
tlemen, of  the  boghest  eminence  in  their  profession.^'    kc  Sbc 

The  accuracy  of  these  statements  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  carefully  tested  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  practical 
agriculturists  in  Scotland,  who  have  permitted  their  names  to  be  published 
in  connexion  with  the  statements.  Out  of  nearly  fifty  gentlemen  applied 
to,  only  three  refused  their  assent  on  the  ground  of  diflerence  of  ophiion  ; 
but  the  ordeal  through  which  the  statements  have  passed,  without  exciting 
more  challenge  than  some  slight  differences  of  opinion,  (which  may  be  seen 
in  the  magazinej  is  a  tolerably  convincing  proof  of  their  accuracy.  Be- 
sides the  two  principal  statements  quoted,  several  others,  furnished  spon- 
taneously from  various  parts  of  Scotland,  are  given,  and  ought  to  be  perused 
by  every  one  desirous  of  acquainting  himself  with  tlie  probable  future  con- 
dition of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  under  what  is  falsely  caUed  free 
trade.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  prices  of  grain  on  which  Messrs  Wat- 
son and  Dudgeon's  estimates  are  founded  ai^  in  some  degree  speculative  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  future,  they  certainly  are.  But  if  the  expenence 
we  have  already  had  of  free  trade,  not  less  than  the  boasting  and  insolent 
predictions  of  Mr  Cobden  and  his  satellites,  are  to  be  taken  as  any  proof 
to  the  contrary,  free-traders  at  least  should  rest  fully  assured  that  the  free- 
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trade  average  of  corn  cannot  rise  above  what  has  been  assumed  by  the 
Scotch  farmers,  and  that,  be  it  remembered,  i$  above  the  present  average. 
The  writer  from  whom  we  quote  proceeds : — 

*^  Let  those  who  beliere  that,  by  high  fanning,  the  soil  can  be  stimulated  so  as  to 
produce  enormously  augmented  crops,  at  a  large  additional  profit,  consider  the  abo?e 
statistics  well.    Tbbt  are  the  statistics  of  the  tert  highest  parmino  in  Scot- 

The  writer  dearly  explains  why,  in  some  districts,  a  competition  for 
farms  has  taken  place ;  and  then  expoeee  the  flagrant  blunders  and  disin- 
genuous arerments  of  Mr  Gladstone  respecting  the  effect  of  free  trade  in 
beating  down  prices,  and  also  as  to  the  condition  of  the  i^culturists  in 
1835.  After  giving  some  useful  and  significant  statistics  to  corroborate  the 
writer's  views  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  continues  :-^ 

^  It  is  not  surprising  if,  in  a  controversy  of  this  kind  we  should  find  the  free-traders 
openly  contradicting  each  other,  and  very  often  themselTes,  in  the  advice  which  they 
gratnitoasly  effer  to  the  agiicalturist."    &o.  ^to. 

The  result  worked  out  by  the  writer  from  unquestionable  data  is,  that  we 
are  rapidly  losing  the  provision  trade,  and  mentions  a  very  startling  fact, 
namely,  that  the  British  navy  tehich  is  victualled  by  contract,  is  at  this  moment 
supplied  from  foreign,  and  not  British  produce!  We  regret  that  our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  more  of  the  writer's  details,  not  only  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  but  also  on  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  agricultural  interest  and  the  manufacturing  interest.  We  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  giving  the  following  extract,  though  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fragment  only  : — 

**  Now,  then,  let  us  see  how  far  the  British  maoufaeturer,  with  all  his  natoral 
advantages,  has  surpassed  his  forei|;n  rival.  Does  he  make  a  betttr  article  than  the 
foreigner  V  &c.,  &c. 

Hie  concluding  exhortation  is  conceived  in  a  most  eloquent  and  tmly 
national  spirit,  and  is  well  calculated  to  rouse  in  the  breast  of  evei'y  loyal 
Briton  a  noble  aiid  patriotic  determination  at  once  to  crush  the  rebellious 
faction  which,  under  the  disguise  of  '^legislative  reforms"  and  ''moral 
means,''  are  silently  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution : — 

"  One  word  in  conclusion  to  our  friends.**    &c  Ac. 

NEWCASTLE  COURANT,  Jan.  4, 1850. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  **  Maga  "  opens  the  year  1850  with  a  pasan  upon 
184»  aa  **  The  Year  of  Reaction,*'  in  comparison  with  ]848,«*The  Year  of 
Revolutions.''  Next  comes  the  third  Part  of  **  My  Peninsular  Medal."  The 
new  gold  regions  of  the  West  are  already  becoming  a  theme  for  American 
literature;  three  works  descriptive  of  those  countries,  and  of  adventures 
therein,  are  here  reviewed,  with  a  number  of  extracts.  An  article  designed 
to  **  contribute  something  to  the  more  accurate  and  familiar  knowledge  of 
Howard  the  philanthropist,  will  be  read  with  Interest  by  such  as  love  to 
analyse  character,  and  to  trace  good  deeds,  and  eminent  courses  of  action  to 
their  latent  springs  in  the  recesses  of  the  mind ; "  in  it,  Dixon's  *'  Howard 
and  the  Prison  World  "  is  severely  criticised.  "  The  Dark  Waggon"  is  a 
poetical  description  by  Delta,  of  the  conveying  of  Wallace,  after  his  betray- 
al, from  Scotland  to  London.  **  The  Green  Hand  "  still  maintains  its  inte- 
rest. The  closing  piece,  however,  is  the  great  work  of  the  month.  It  is 
entitled,  ^  British  Agricuhyre  and  Foreign  Competition,"  and  is  intended  f o 
show  that  the  agricultural  interest  must  inevitably  be  mined  without  pro- 
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lection  ;  and  concludes  by  pointing  to  the  various  symptoms  of  a  reaction, 
for  which  it  predicts  complete  success.  A  lengthened  extract  will  be  found 
elsewhere. 

FELIX  FARLEY'S  BRISTOL  JOURNAL,  Jak.  5, 1850. 

Agricultural  Distress — The  cry  of  agricultural  distress,  as  fierce  as  that 
of  hunger  itself,  increases  in  loudness  and  vehemence  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  the  legislature  will  be  compelled  to  listen  to  complaints,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  of  its  own  injustice  and  precipitancy.  As  the  season, 
however,  approaches  when  the  parliamentary  conflict  must  begin,  it  is  felt  that 
a  higher  order  of  support  is  required  than  that  which  shouted  approval  of  the 
speeches  at  a  county  meeting,  or  groaned  in  execration  at  the  treachery  of 
apostate  leaders.  Such  an  advocacy  is  found  in  BlachoootPs  Magazine  for 
this  month,  which  contains  an  article  that  will  pujezle  the  mere  fanatics  of 
political  economy,  at  the  same  time  that  it  imperatively  demands  a  reply 
from  the  inflexible  adherents  of  the  present  system.  That  system  we  cordi- 
ally join  with  the  writer  in  stigmatising  as  a  **  mockery  of  free  trade  ;*'  but 
we  differ  from  him  in  the  expectation  which  he  indulges,  that  the  public  will 
reverse  the  experiment  befoi-e  it  has  been  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent, 
or  that  "  protection  by  a  sliding  scale  "  is  the  only  alternative  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  British  empire.  If  this  were  so,  we  should  indeed  despair,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  overwhelming  majority  by  which  free  trade  is  supported, 
in  a  parliament  elected  in  1847  ;  but  we  console  ourselves  with  the  belief 
that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  on  which  to  claim  relief  far  the  farmer,  witli- 
out  involving  ourselves  in  the  discussion  of  an  abstract  principle. 

What  those  grounds  are  we  have  often  stated  in  former  articles,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  our  condemnation  of  the  deception  and 
ruelty  with  which  the  farmers  were  treated,  in  the  sudden,  unqualified,  and 
uncompensated  repeal  of  the  com  laws— our  opinion  of  the  gross  inequality 
of  their  burdens,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  classes— or  our  desire  to 
see  such  a  revision  of  the  entire  system  of  taxation  as  would  place  all  foreign 
commodities  on  an  equal  footing,  (except  so  far  as  they  might  be  arranged  in 
classes,)  so  that  agriculture  might  enjoy  at  least  an  equal  chance  with  every 
other  branch  of  native  industry. 

Under  the  present  system,  falsely  termed  ''free  trade,''  whilst  the  farmer 
sees  wheat,  and  all  other  articles  of  food,  imported  at  a  nominal  duty,  he  is 
prohibited  from  growing  tobacco,  though  it  might  be  a  most  remunerating 
crop  ;  his  beet-root  cannot  be  brought  to  market  as  the  raw  material  of 
sugar ;  his  barley  he  can  only  convert  into  malt  on  payment  of  an  oppressive 
duty,  subject  to  the  domiciliary  visits  of  an  army  of  excisemen ;  and  his 
malt  he  cannot  distil  into  spirits,  without  bringing  down  upon  himself  fresh 
taxes,  fresh  restrictions  in  his  mode  of  conducting  business,  with  another 
swarm  of  harpies  to  sound  his  vats,  to  gauge  his  barrels,  and  to  vex  hia 
patriarchal  soul  with  dread  of  informations. 

All  this  he  has  to  bear,  in  the  shape  of  imposition  on  the  freedom  of  his 
actions ;  and,  as  a  compliment  to  his  piety  and  benevolence,  he  has  thrown 
upon  him  almost  exclusively  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  the  rest  of 
the  local  institutions.  Having  sold  his  produce,  in  a  market  beaten  down 
to  the  lowest  point  by  foreign  competition,  of  course  he  can  buy  his  foreign 
necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  under  the  same  advantages  as  the  con- 
sumer purchases  his  produce.  No  such  thing,  however.  He  may  sell  hia 
wheat  for  less  money  than  will  enable  him  to  reproduce  another  crop,  even 
at  wages  that  will  barely  sustain  life  *      '  ^r;  but  when  he  sits  down 
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to  his  breakfast,  he  will  pay  from  two  to  three  hundred  per  cent  upon  his 
tea,  one  hundred  per  cent  upon  his  sugar,  the  same  upon  his  coffee  ;  though 
the  butter  of  Holland,  the  flour  of  New  York,  and  the  hams  of  Westphalia 
are  let  in  at  nominal  rates,  as  if  solely  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  him  from 
the  advantages,  and  subjecting  him  to  the  burdens,  of  our  capricious  tariff. 
Every  thing  that  he  sees  or  handles  of  a  foreign  origin,  reminds  him  of  the 
inequality  of  the  taxation,  and  the  partiality  of  the  arrangements  of  which 
he  is  the  victim.  He  can  purchase  nothing  from  beyond  sea  but  what  comes 
to  him  through  the  purgatory  of  the  custom-house,  enhanced  in  price,  and 
deteriorated  in  quality  by  the  adulterations  consequent  upon  the  system  ; 
and  if  at  night  he  sits  down  to  the  perusal  of  Felix  Farley^  he  finds  that  he 
has  to  pay  for  a  taxed  paper,  and  to  console  himself,  as  well  as  he  can,  with 
a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  grog,  on  each  of  which  he  has  been  charged 
three  or  four  hundred  per  cent  by  the  treasuiy,  although  both  tobacco  and 
spirits  could  be  produced  on  his  farm,  of  excellent  quality,  and  at  insigni- 
ficant prices,  if  permitted  by  our  inconsbtent  free-trade  legislation. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  our  sympathy  with  the  farmer,  and  the 
proper  solution  of  his  difficulties,  which  we  fear  will  never  be  found,  until 
further  experience  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind  have  ascertained  what 
will  be  the  consequences  of  a  universal  application  of  the  principles  now 
adopted  ;  on  the  failure  of  which  protection  will  certainly  be  re-established 
with  the  general  approbation  of  all  thinking  men. 

We  return  to  the  article  in  Blaekioood,  which  gave  rise  to  these  observa- 
tions, and  refrain  from  quoting  it  at  great  length,  only  because  we  would 
recommend  our  readers,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  whole  of  it,  and  to  study  it,  as  an  able  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  protection  to  British  agriculture,  and  against  foreign 
competition. 

The  paper  commences  with  a  topic  which  seems  never  forgotten  by  the 
agricultural  mind ;  never  alluded  to  in  their  presence  without  shrieks  of 
horror ;  and  never  dismissed  without  ejaculations  that  might  naturally  be 
hurled  upon  the  track  of  some  discomfited  burglar  or  detected  practitioner  of 
pet^y  larceny — we  mean  the  inconsistency  and  treachery  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
And  truly  Blackwood  heA  hit  the  father  of  plausibility — as  we  first  ventured 
to  designate  him — on  a  roost  vulnerable  place,  by  quoting  a  speech  in  par- 
.  liament,  in  which  he  says,  with  more  plainness  than  elegance — '*  I  do  say  it 
is  for  the  public  advantage  that  I  should  say  to  him  (the  farmer) — Continue 
your  improvements ;  I  cannot  undertake  to  guarantee  to  you  by  legislation 
a  particular  price ;  but  thb  I  will  say,  that  as  long  as  corn  is  under  618., 
yon  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn."  Excellent  man 
this,  in  his  day,  and  most  philanthropic  comforter  of  the  children  of  Trip- 
tolemus,  groaning  and  sighing  at  the  possibility  of  wheat  falling  to  60$.  or 
even  558.  a  quarter  \  But  what  horrible  depravity,  if  this  seeming  kindness 
was  only  the  mask  of  diabolical  hatred  ;  and  this  very  sliding-scale  no  better 
than  a  Satanic  invention,  to  let  his  victims  glide  down  imperceptibly  into  the 
bottomless  pit  of  free  trade !  No  wonder  that  this  practised  writer,  wishing 
to  make  a  bold  commencement  for  his  argument,  should  begin  with  a  fling 
at  the  right  honourable  baronet ;  as  the  ancients  sometimes  opened  their  cam- 
paigns by  devoting  their  adversaries  to  the  infernal  gods.  Our  champion  for- 
gets, however,  that  Sir  Robert  had  not  then  listened  to  the  man  of  "  unadorned 
eloquence,"  and  that  he  was  then  as  ignorant  of  political  economy  as  he  may 
now  be,  according  to  some  future  acknowledgment,  of  the  uselessness  of 
monarchical  institutions  or  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Some  other  inspired 
man  may  cross  his  path,  who  may  show  him  that  free  trade  is  even  less 
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valuable  than  republican  simplicity  and  the  voluntary  system.  It  iatoo  bad, 
therefore,  to  be  satirical  open  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  retains  the  docility 
of  youth,  and,  like  Cato,  *'  grows  old  always  learning  something.'* 

The  object  of  quoting  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not,  however,  so  much  ^  to  imke 
up  old  matters  of  discnssioa,''  as  to  obtain  **•  his  evidenoe  as  to  the  remune- 
rating price  of  com,"  which  the  right  honourable  baronet  has  himself  fixed 
as  a  minimum,  at  61s.  The  price  being  at  present  from  lOs.  to  16a, 
lower,  the  first  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  any  improved  methods 
of  cultivation  have  been  devised  sinoe  1842,  or  any  change  taken  place,  by 
which  the  difference  is  compensated  to  the  fanner.  Dr  fiuckland  is  then 
brought  npon  the  stage— or  should  be,  for  the  picture  is  our  own— riding 
through  the  vale  of  Taunton  Dean,  on  the  back  of  an  Iguanodon,  behind  the 
illustrious  baronet,  mounted  on  the  fossil  remains  of  a  prc*adamite  ass,  and 
attended  by  Mr  Huxtable  and  Mr  Mechi,  each  jogging  along  on  his  Ichthy- 
osaurus ;  whilst  the  great  geok^st  inforins  the  aborigines  who  cultivate  the 
plains  which  their  fathers  purchased  with  their  blood,  and  fertilised  with 
their  bones,  nnder  Alfred  the  Great  —  in  the  very  cradle  and  sanctuary  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  —  that  they  are  '^more  stupid  th4n  their  owm,  oxen," 
and  that  "  the  produce  of  those  valleys  might  at  once  be  doubled  by  the 
application  of  scientific  piinciples.'' 

No  man  doubts  that  by  the  aid  of  draining,  of  manure,  of  machinery,  and 
of  other  appliances,  the  produce  of  land  may  be  vastly  increased ;  but  the 
question  is  ultimately  one  of  cost,  determinable  only  by  the  practical  experi- 
ments of  skilful  persons.  Br  Bnckland  has  referred  to  the  high  farming  in 
the  Lothians,  as  the  proof  of  what  may  be  done  to  render  low  priees  remu- 
nerating ;  and  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  artide  referred  to  consists  in 
an  abstract  of  the  reports  made  by  a  number  of  fanners  in  that  district)  in 
answer  to  interrogatories  framed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  on 
i\\e  subject  of  inquiry.  The  condusion  is,  that  the  most  skilful  farmers  in 
Great  Britain,  in  possession  of  ample  capital,  with  good  leases,  and  under 
circumstances  the  most  favourable  that  can  be  imagined,  unanimously 
declare  themselves  unable  to  carry  on  the  business  of  agriculture^  except  «t 
a  loss,  in  competition  with  the  imported  produce  of  foreign  coimtries. 

We  have  not  space  to  extract  any  portion  of' the  remarks  about  Lord 
Kinnaird's  notable  device,  for  superseding  experienced  but  impoverished 
farmers  by  retired  tradesmen,  ignorant  of  agriculture,  but  prone  to  specula- 
tion, and  prepared  to  pay  rent  out  of  capital,  so  los^  as  any  of  it  lasts.  But 
we  can  assure  the  noble  lord,  tiiat  when  the  aristocnacy  so  far  forget  them- 
eelves  as  to  ignore  the  daims  of  an  hereditary  tenantry,  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple itself  will  fall  into  danger ;  and  if  land  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
Article  of  commen;e,  it  will  soon  be  stripped  of  the  attributes  which  distin- 
guish it  in  law  from  mere  personalty,  and  invest  it  with  adventitious  import- 
ance. 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  subject  which  deserves  the  most  serious 
consideration,  and  that  is  the  price  at  which  grain,  and  especially  wheats  can 
be  imported  into  this  country,  at  a  profit,  from  the  north  of  Europe.  Bkich^ 
wood'*  Magcmne  puts  it  as  low  as  eighteen  shillings  a  quarter.  If  this  be 
so,  the  question  must  arise  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  arable  lands -of 
these  blands ;  and,  even  if  these  should  be  laid  down  to  grass,  with  a  profit 
to  the  proprietors,  irrespective  of  the  pooi^rates^  what  resources  will  be  found 
to  maintain  that  vast  multitude  which  such  a  revolution  would  throw  out 
of  employment ;  and  how  would  such  results  be  consistent  with  nationai 
policy,  or  even  with  political  economy. 

The  Manchester  demagogues  may  get  over  the  difficulty,  to  their  own 
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satisfaction,  by  declaring  their  indifibrence  to  what  becomes  of  everything 
beyond  the  precincts  of  their  manufacturing  towns.  They  may  recommend 
the  soil  of  England,  as  they  have  done,  to  be  converted  into  bowling-greena 
and  skittle-grounds  for  thdr  amusement.  But  we  know  something  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  we  warn  these  republican  gentlemen  of  the 
instability  of  their  position,  if  ever  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  righteons 
anger  of  an  agricultural  population. 

HERTFORD  CO,  PRESS,  Jan.  5, 1860. 

Blackwood*8  Mao/lzinb. — This  always  able,  ever  interesting  periodical 
contains  this  monUi  an  important  article  on  '*  British  Agriculture  and 
Foreign  Competition."  It  is  not  merely  an  argument  or  declamation  on  the 
siubject  of  pfotection,  but  enters  fully  into  the  question,  as  one  of  facts  for 
4fae  consideration  of  the  fanner  and  the  landowner.  The  statistics  are  not 
imaginary  statements  of  profit  and  loss,  manufiEieiored  by  interested  parties 
^for  a  purpose,"  but  are  genuine  details,  supplied  by  pi*actical  agriculturbts 
of  the  highest  eminenoe.  ''  In  order  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
true  state  of  the  ease,  in  so  far  as  Soottish  farming  is  concerned,  we  have 
put  ourselves,'*  says  the  writer,  **  in  communication  with  two  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  eminence  in  their  profession.  We  need  scarcely  tell  our 
countrymen  on  tliis  side  the  Border,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  better 
testimony  on  such  a  subject  than  that  of  Messrs  Watson  of  Keillor,  and 
Dudgeon  of  Spy  law;  and  we  apprehend,  moreover,  that  many  English 
agriculturists  are  fully  acquainted  with  their  character  and  high  reputation. 
Through  their  kindness,  we  have  been  furnished  with  the  statistics  of  farms 
situated  in  the  fertile  grain-growing  districts  of  Forfar  and  Roxburgh ;  and 
the  calculations  as  to  the  yield,  prices,  and  expenses  are  made  from  their  own 
books."  Mr  Watson's  oontribution  consists  of  the  **  returns  of  produce 
from  a  600-acre  farm  in  Strathmore,  county  of  Forfar,  on  a  five-shift  rota- 
tion of  crops,  with  an  improved  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep,  on  an  average  of 
years  previous  to  free  trade  in  com,  cattle,  &c."  And  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  is,  that  free  trade  has  so  crippled  the  farmer,  that  the  returns  left  to 
him,  after  deducting  his  rent  and  necessary  expenses,  are  less  than  the  wages 
of  a  junior  clerk  in  a  merchant's  establishment,  or  those  of  a  gentleman's 
butler.  But  the  farmers  should  read  it  for  themselves.  The  cause  advo- 
cated is  theirs.  They  must  take  every  means  in  their  power  to  bring  the 
facts  to  the  knowledge  and  attention  both  of  the  legislature  and  the  public. 

The  other  articles  in  this  number  are—"  The  Year  of  Reaction  ;"  "  My 
Peninsular  Medal,"  full  of  humour  and  of  wisdom  ;  **  American  Adventure,** 
being  an  account  of  California  and  its  gold  diggers ;  "  Howard,"  the  philan- 
thropist ;  "  The  Dark  Waggon,"  a  ballad  by  DelU ;  and  the  "  Green  Hand," 
Part  VII. ;  the  excellence  of  the  whole  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  their 
appearance  in  Blackwood, 

NOTTINGHAM  GUARDIAN,  Jak.  3, 1850. 

Blaekwood^s  Magasinej  in  commencing  the  new  year,  lends  its  timely  aid 
to  the  protectionists,  and  ably  exposes  the  fallacies  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  "I 
do  not  say  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  that  I  should  say  to  him  (the 
fanner) — Continue  your  improvements :  I  cannot  undertake  to  guarantee  to 
you,  by  legislation,  a  particular  price  :  but  this  I  will  say,  that  as  long  as 
com  is  under  51s.  you  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
com."    Such  was  the  promise  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  February  1842,  in  sub- 
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initting  to  the  House  of  Coinmons  his  new  sliding'-ecale.  The  right  hon- 
ourable baronet  has  since  that  time  given  ample  proof  to  the  farmers  of  his 
adroitness  in  sliding:  and  they  are  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  more 
slippery  gentleman  will  with  difficulty  be  found  in  her  Majesty's  dominions. 
They  have  therefore  come  to  the  determination  of  taking  their  stand  on  firm 
ground.  We  heartly  rejoice  with  Blackwood  that  **  the  men  of  England  are 
up  and  doing.  Their  energy,  if  rightly  directed,  nothing  can  withstand.** 
We  have  proof  of  thisnn  the  triumphant  protectionist  meetings  which  have 
lately  been  held  in  difi^erent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  report  in  another 
column  of  the  meeting  at  Kipon  on  Thursday  last,  brief  as  we  have  been 
compelled  to  render  it,  will  be  read  with  much  interest ;  and  the  outline 
winch  we  intend  to  bring  more  immediately  before  the  reader's  eye  of^the 
great  meeting  on  Thursday  last  at  Driffield,  in  the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
will  we  feel  assured  be  still  more  gratifying.  Edward  Hoi«er  Reynard, 
Esq.,  of  Sunderland  wick,  presided.  In  the  coarse  of  a  very  able  speech,  ho 
i-ead  some  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^  Corn-law  Catechism,*'  show- 
ing that  the  rent  of  land  in  Poland  averages  about  6d.  an  acre  ;  in  Russia, 
Is.  3d.  In  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Turkey,  land  is  about  the  same  value  : 
in  Grermany  and  Denmark,  7s.  an  acre.  The  average  price  of  labour  in  those 
countries  is  about  5d.  a-day.  With  these  facts  before  us,  we  vrould  ask  how 
is  it  possible  for  English  farmers  to  compete  with  the  growers  in  those 
countries  ?  To  give  our  farmers  a  fair  chance,  we  must  first  reduce  the 
national  debt  and  the  taxes.  It  was  truly  observed  by  Mr  Reynard  that 
formerly  the  farmers  could  pay  their  immense  load  of  taxation  with  half 
the  quantity  of  corn  that  the^  are  now  obliged  to  raise.  This  is  obvious 
to  every  man  of  common  sense.  The  mischief  has  been  caused,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  first,  by  not  adjusting  the  currency  at  the.  ck>se  of  the  war ; 
secondly,  by  Peel's  Bill  of  1819;  and  thirdly,  by  free  trade.  This  has 
been  the  hop,  step,  and  jump  to  agricultural  ruin.  While  Cobden  and  his 
vociferous  followers  decry  protection,  they  themselves  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  it.  The  way  in  which  these  calico-printers  prospered  and  still  prosper 
under  protection,  through  Mr  Emerson  Tennent's  Copyright  Bill,  was  lately 
explained  by  the  coirespondent  of  a  daily  paper,  thus  : — 

"Cobden  used  to  rcg^ter  each  pattern,  and  by  paying  Is.  he  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  sale  of  it  in  England  for  twelve  months.  All  the  calico-piinters  in 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  avail  themselves  of,  and  live  under,  this  pro- 
tection. Wove  patterns  in  all  kinds  of  goods  can  also  be  protected  in  the  same 
way,  so  that  all  kinds  of  manu&cturers  are  living  by  protection  at  this  very  time. 
Then  as  to  the  extensive  wholesale  dealers,  mercbmits  and  shopkeepers  find,  Utfough 
the  fatal  system  of  miscalled  free  trade,  more  goods  in  the  market  to  select  from, 
more  cheap  bankrupts*  stocks  to  lay  hold  of;  so  that  such  men  as  John  Norton, 
the  draper,  of  IJncoln,  who  opposed  the  protectionists  the  other  day,  have  a  direct 
interest  in  keeping  the  markets  glutted  with  goods.  As  to  printed  calicoes,  take, 
for  example,  Cobden's  late  house.  He  used  to  buy  the  cloth  when  the  marketa 
were  depressed,  in  large  lots,  at  about  6s.  per  piece,  of  28  yards,  in  the  grey  state ; 
then  at  his  own  works  he  would  have  them  printed,  and  frequently  copy  the  French 
taste,  which  would  cost  from  Ss.  to  7s.  per  piece  for  printing.  He  would  then  get 
each  pattern  registered,  and  obtain  protection  for  each  one,  and  he  would  be  able 
to  get  from  such  means  a  very  large  extra  profit.  Frequently  thoee  costing  from 
lOs.  to  148.  would  be  sold  at  20s.  to  24b.  per  piece,  and  at  oaoh  end  of  every  piece 
would  be  printed,  in  laige  letters,  which  1  have  often  soen,  *  printed  and  published, 
as  the  act  directs,  by  Richard  Cobden  and  Co.'  Their  travellers  used,  in  offering 
them  for  sale,  to  employ  the  argument — they  had  protection,  as  no  one  could,  ac- 
cording to  a  law  lately  made  through  the  act  of  which  I  speak,  copy  or  sell  one 
single  piece  ;  and  all  the  numufacturers  of  every  new  pattern  copied  from  France  or 
any  other  place,  whether  printed  or  woven  in  any  fabric,  obtain  protection,  whoever 
applies  firat    Sometimes  two  maoufactiu^rs  copy  the  same  pattern  imported  f^om 
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France,  but  the  one  who  fortunately  registers  it  first  can  claim  it ;  and  this  is  what 
they  call  being  at  a  great  expense  in  getting  now  designs.  Generally  new  designs 
are  imported  at  from  28.  6d.  to  lOs.  for  each  pattern.  I  think  that  it  is  only  fair 
play  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  the  mis-called  free-traders 
have  got  and  are  living  in  their  own  businesses  upon  protection,  and  that  at  the 
very  time  they  are  calling  for  free  trade."     &c  &c. 

What  can  Mr  Cobden  say  in  reply  to  this  ?  The  more  he  rants  the  greater 
will  be  his  difficulty.  His  speech  at  Leeds  the  other  day  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  Mr  James  Harrison,  at  the  Driffield  meeting,  pronounced  it  *'  the 
most  abominable  and  disgraceful  speech  that  had  ever  been  made  in  a  public 
assembly/'  and  that  it  would  certainly  prevent  his  re-election  for  the  west 
riding  of  Yorkshire.  After  this  remark,  "  three  groans  for  Cobden  "  were 
called  for  and  given.  The  meeting  was  altogether  a  very  cheering  one  ;  and 
with  the  exception,  it  is  said,  of  two  or  three  persons,  the  whole  assembly 
held  up  their  hands  in  favour  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  the  adoption  of 
measures  which  shall  avert  the  ruin  which  so  seriously  threatens  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 


WAKEFIELD  JOURNAL,  Jan.  4, 1850. 

British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition. — The  thanks  of  the 
country  are  due  to  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  the  present  month.  We  have 
scarcely  had  time  to  breathe  since  we  drew  attention  to  two  powerful  articles 
in  last  month's  number — articles  no  less  extraordinary  for  the  boldness  of 
their  tone  than  for  the  home-truths  which  they  laid  before  the  public.  Now, 
however,  we  have  a  paper  of  44  pages,  headed  ''  British  Agriculture  and 
Foreign  Competition,"  which  contains  more  sterling  matter  than  many 
volumes.  To  do  full  justice  to  the  production  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  is  impossible.  Written  with  great  vigour,  yet  still  plain  and 
understandable — claying  bare  the  evils  of  hasty  and  crude  legislation,  yet 
without  any  personality  or  bitterness  of  feeling,  the  author  adduces  facts 
and  figures  of  the  result  of  high  farming  which  must  strike  home  to  every 
thinking  man  of  every  shade  of  politics.  Whether  our  predispositions  are 
for  or  against  free  trade— whether  admirers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr  Cobden, 
or  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  no  man  can  hastily  lay  on  one  side  argnments  so 
conclusive,  based  upon  facts  so  carefully  obtained.  'Tis  true  we  on  Monday 
saw  a  notice  of  this  most  powerful  production  in  the  leading  journal  of  the 
kingdom,  but  written  in  a  flippancy  of  style  which  was  utterly  beneath  so 
influential  and  powerful  a  paper.  Tlie  free-traders  themselves — at  least 
those  of  them  who  read  and  think — and  we  hope  and  trust  there  are  many 
such — ^the  free-traders  themselves  will  require  their  leaders  to  answer  this 
paper  by  fact  and  argument.  The  time  is  now  gone  by  for  ridicule  and 
trifling.  Partial  free  trade — ^that  is,  free  trade  in  com — is  on  its  trial.  We 
have  had  some  years  of  it.  The  manufacturer  was  promised  the  market  of 
the  world  for  his  goods — that  he  would  be  able  to  exchange  those  goods  for 
gndn  of  all  descriptions — the  agriculturist  was  promised  that  his  prices 
should  not  suffer,  but  that  a  stimulus  being  given  to  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, more  com  and  beef  and  mutton  and  agricultural  produce  would  be 
required,  and  thus  a  benefit  would  be  conferred  upon  all. 

Now  the  question  i&— have  these  promises  been  realised  ?  Has  free  trade 
in  com  improved  Uie  country  at  all  1  Blacktoood  says  no  ;  and  intimates 
that  free  trade  will  very  seriously  injure  the  British  agriculturist.  He 
sets  out  with  a  quotation  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  Febmary  1842,  to  the 
following  effect : — *'  I  do  say  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  that  I  should 
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say  to  him  (the  farmer) — Continue  your  improvements  :  I  cannot  undertake 
to  guarantee  to  you,  by  legblation,  a  particular  price  :  hut  this  I  will  aay^ 
that  as  hng  as  corn  is  under  dls.  you  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  com.**  And  again.  Sir  Robert  adds — "  Now,  with  reference  to  the 
probable  i-emunerating  price,  I  should  say  that  for  the  protection  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  so  far  as  I  can  possibly  form  a  judgment,  if  the  price 
of  wheat  in  this  country,  allowing  for  its  natural  oscillations,  could  be 
limited  to  some  such  amount  as  between  64fl.  and  58s.,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  that  it  should  be  higher.  Take  the  ave* 
rage  of  the  last  ten  years,  excluding  from  some  portion  of  the  arerage  the 
extreme  prices  of  the  last  three  years,  and  56s.  would  be  found  to  be  the 
average  ;  and  so  far  kw  I  can  form  an  idea  of  what  would  constitute  a  fair  re- 
munerating price,  I  for  one  should  never  wish  to  see  it  vary  more  than  I  have 
sadd,^*  Blackwood  takes  the  fair  remunerating  price  at  what  Sir  Robert 
himself  fixes  it,  and  proceeds  to  dispose  of  the  statements  of  Dr  Buckland^ 
Lords  Ducie  and  Kinnaird,  and  of  Mr  Caird,  and  then  says  : — 

**  We  have  already  made  an  approximation  to  the  price  which,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
and  under  existing  burdens  and  covenants,  grain  ought  to  bear,  in  order  to  yield  a 
fair  remuneration  to  the  British  grower."    &c.  &o. 

As  to  what  com  can  be  grown  at  abroad,  let  us  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  following  extracts,  as  much  ignorance  on  this  point  exists  in 
England  : — 

"  *  The  finest  Dantzio  wheat,  free  on  board/  writes  one  of  our  correspondents, 
'  will  not  be  sold  to  a  British  merchant  for  less  than  888.  the  quarter ;  and  aa  no 
more  than  40s.  or  ils.  could  be  got  for  it  here,  there  is  no  maxgin  for  a  profit,  and 
the  risk  is  not  run.' "    &c.  &c. 

The  second  part  of  the  article  must  stand  over  for  next  week. 

GREENOCK  ADVERTISER,  Jan.  8, 1850. 

The  principle  article  of  Blackwood  for  this  month—-"  British  Agriculture 
and  Foreign  Competition'' — is  generally  ascribed  to  Mr  Alison,  and,  aa  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  a  pen,  is  angry  and  eloquent,  but  more  ima« 
ginative  and  plausible  than  logical  and  convincing.  There  are  figures  in 
abundance  to  prove  how  cheaply  com  may  be  profitably  sold  in  other  conn- 
tries,  and  how  dear  it  might  be  sold  in  this,  but  not  one  solitary  aigument 
to  show  why  the  poor  working  man  should  pay  double  for  his  loaf,  to  enable 
another  class  to  pursue  a  profession  insured  against  loss  to  the  detriment  of 
all  others.  Statistics,  which  may  all  be  correct  enough,  are  given  in  evi* 
dence  to  prove  that,  as  farming  was  profitless  under  protection,  and  is  a  loa- 
ing  business  now,  all  the  population  should  eat  less  food,  consume  smaller 
quantities  of  tea  and  sugar,  wear  fewer  clothes,  and  continue  to  exist  with 
as  few  comforts  as  possible,  that  farmers  may  have  profits,  and  landlorda 
rents  free  of  that  free-trade  bug*bear,  reduction.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  forebodings  of  the  inability  of  the  landlords  to  pay  the  inter- 
est of  their  mortgages  will  meet  with  very  little  sympathy  from  those  who 
have  nobody  to  look  to  but  themselves  for  meeting  their  responsibilities. 
When  a  manufacturer  embarks  in  any  particular  line  of  business  whidi 
eventuates  In  failure,  he  never  thinks  of  saddling  the  consequences  of  his 
misfortunes  on  those  who  gain  a  living  by  tilling  Uie  soil,  but  withdraws  his 
capital  to  attempt  some  likelier  means  of  independent  support.  The  farmers 
as  a  body  never  think  of  so  wise  a  step,  but  outbid  each  other  for  the  pos- 
session of  farms,  as  if  each  of  them  were  a  veritable  California.    It  is  lamen- 
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table  that  a  periodical  of  such  high  power  as  Blackwood  should  lend  itself  to 
deluding  the  farmers  into  the  belief  that  this  country  will  ever  again  raise  an 
enormous  compulsory  national  subscription  for  their  support.  Such  a  mode 
of  charity  is  damaging  to  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and  the  agri- 
cultural interest  must  begin  to  no  longer  desire  what  it  has  no  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  assuredly  will  never  again  receive. 

DUMFRIES  HERALD,  Jan.  3, 1850. 

We  quote  frwn  the  invaluable  article  on  **  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign 
Competition"  in  the  current  number.  After  criticising  the  scheme  of  high 
farming  recommended  in  Mr  Caird's  pamphlet,  the  article  proceeds  thus : — 

**  We  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  agricultural  enterprise ;  and,  if  we  thought 
that  our  farmers  were  standing  beside  their  mired  waggons,  clamorously  invoking 
the  assistance  of  Jupiter,  when  they  should  be  clapping  their  own  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  we  would  be  the  first  to  remonstrate  on  the  heinous  folly  of  their  conduct."  &c. 

Blackwood  here  adduces  statements  of  income  and  expenditure  of  an 
Aberdeenshire  farm,  another  Roxburghshire  farm,  a  farm  in  Mfd-Lothian, 
and  a  second  M\d-Lothian  farm  within  five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  before  and 
since  the  operation  of  free  trade.  The  whole  of  them  corroborate  and  bear  out 
the  statements  of  Mr  Watson  and  Mr  Dudgeon  which  we  have  given  in  de- 
tail. The  following  impressive  lesson  from  these  statistics  cannot  be  too 
seriously  pondered ; — 

**  Let  those  who  believe  that,  by  high  farming,  the  soil  can  be  stimulated  so  as  to 
produce  enormously  augmented  crops,  at  a  large  additional  profit,  consider  the  above 
statistics  well.    They  are  the  statistios  of  the  very  highest  fanning  in  Scotland."  ke. 

From  all  that  we  have  now  adduced,  it  is  too  obvious,  we  fear — 1st,  that 
present  prices  are  ruinous  to  the  agricultural  interest;  and  2dly,  that,  under 
the  present  system  of  policy,  prices,  instead  of  improving,  will  go  perma- 
nently lower.  It  remains  lor  the  country  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  shall 
Reverse  such  a  System  of  Policy. 

DUNDEE  COURIER,  Jan.  9,J850. 

The  Times  on  Scottish  Farmers. — On  the  31  st  ultimo,  an  article  appeared 
In  the  Times,  tainted  with  a  dishonesty  of  statement  so  flagrantly  absurd, 
that  we  did  not  feel  it  our  duty  to  contribute  towards  the  circulation  of  its 
viruSy  nor  worth  our  while  to  correct  the  wilful  and  inexcusable  blunders  of 
its  arithmetic.  But  as  one  of  our  contemporaries  has  transferred  the  article 
in  question  to  his  columns,  we  feel  called  upon  to  advert  to  one  of  its  features. 

The  article  affects  to  be  a  review  of  the  celebrated  paper  in  Blackwood  on 
^BritiBh  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition,''  which  seems  to  have  shaken 
the  •*  Thunderer"  on  his  throne.  The  gist  of  the  Timet^  descant  is  to  show, 
from  the  argument  of  the  writer,  and  from  the  tabular  statements  furnished 
by  some  of  the  best-informed  farmers  in  Scotland,  that  agricultural  protection 
has  been  a  delusion  and  a  mockery — that  is  to  say,  that  the  writer  in  Black- 
wood has  triumphantly  disproved  what  he  elaborately  prepared  himself  to 
establish  !  The  Times  is  vastly  tickled  with  this  view  of  the  case,  and  laughs 
immoderately,  and  sneers  brilliantly.  No  Scotchman  would  grudge  him  his 
laugh,  had  he  not  exhibited  an  audacious  contempt  for  the  truth.  The  vulgar 
rudeness  and  clumsy  ridicule  which  he  indulges  in  when  speaking  of  our 
highly  respected  and  distinguished  neighbour,  Mr  Watson  of  Keillor,  is  piti- 
ful to  a  degree.  The  writer  says  that  "  he  knows  nothing  of  Mr  Watson 
except  what  he  finds  in  the  article  "  in  Blackwood.     And  yet  Mr  Watson  is 
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about  the  most  eminent  and  most  universally  known  agriculturist  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  may  show  how  fit  this  London  scribe  is  to  write  on 
agriculture,  and  how  well  he  is  acquainted  with  British  agriculturists.  And 
yet  one  or  two  things  peep  out  in  the  article,  indicating  a  greater  knowledge 
of  Mr  Watson's  position  than  his  professed  ignorance  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect. We  doubt  not,  indeed,  that  the  Times  article  is  partially  of  Scotch 
manufacture.  Some  subservient  free-trader  has  doubtless  contributed  the 
Scotch  materials,  and  these  have  been  dressed  up  by  one  of  the  ^*  Thun- 
derer's" lesser  satellites. 

The  writer  in  the  Times  states,  with  astounding  confidence,  as  the  result 
of  Mr  Watson's  agricultural  statement,  given  in  detail  in  Blachooodj  that, 
'^  with  capital  amply  sufficient,  with  extraordinaiy  skill,  enterprise,  and  ex- 
perience, from  500  acres  of  fertile  land,  Mr  Watson  could  not  scrape  more 
than  just  two  pounds  a- week  in  the  shape  of  profit  for  the  maintenance  of 
himself  and  his  family."  And  again  he  says,  ''  Mr  Watson  has  had  posi- 
tively no  more  income  from  a  very  good  farm,  paying  a  rent  of  £800,  than 
j£l06, — the  stipend  of  a  draper's  assistant^  &c."  Mr  Watson  nowhere  says 
that  he  was  giving  the  details  of  his  own  farm,  or  stating  the  inqome  derived 
from  it.  Let  that  pass,  however.  But  what  will  our  readers  say  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  leading  journal,  when  we  tell  them  that,  instead  of  ^106 
being  *'  the  income  from  a  very  good  farm,"  as  dishonestly  given  by  the  TVmef, 
that  the  income  given  by  Mr  Watson,  in  as  plain  figures  as  ever  were  printed, 
is  j£506  !  !  On  £5000  of  capital  invested,  10  per  cent,  and  a  fraction  more  is 
the  result  derived.  This,  we  fancy,  wo\ild  be  reckoned  a  pretty  tolerable 
return  by  many  classes  of  merchants.  That  from  his  skill  and  industi-y,  and 
an  invested  capital  of  £5000,  a  tenant  should  derive  an  income  of  only  L.506 
seems  not  a  great  reward.  Mr  Watson  does  not  state  it  as  such.  In  truth, 
for  a  long  period  there  has  probably  been  less  money  made  by  farming  than 
by  any  other  trade  in  which  a  similar  extent  of  capital  has  been  embarked. 
If  a  writer  can  stoop  to  dishonest  quotation,  it  is  easy,  of  course,  to  bring  out 
preposterous  results.  To  do  the  writer  in  the  Times  justice,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  garbling  and  concealing  the  truth  in  the  matter  of  income  from 
the  farm,  as  above  noticed,  he  does  not  venture  to  encounter  Mr  Watson's 
facts  and  figures.  Mr  Watson  shows  that,  according  to  present  prices,  in- 
stead of  an  income  of  L.506  from  the  supposed  farm,  the  tenant,  upon  the 
same  capital,  will  be  a  loser  annually  to  the  extent  of  L.518,  5s.  But  the 
Times  disposes  of  this  very  easily.  He  calls  this  '*  speculation.''  The  present 
prices,  however,  he  does  not  say  are  to  change  for  the  better  ;  but  he  seems 
to  think,  as  farmers  are  entering  '*  on  a  different  order  of  things,"  they  should 
wait  the  result — ^and  then  they  will  be  better  able  to  make  their  calculations. 
That  is  to  say,  wait  until  ycu  are  ruined^  and  then  gite  us  your  experience  ! 
As  our  readers  may  not  all  see  the  article  in  Blackwood^  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  that  Mr  Watson's  calculations  were  not  only  overhauled  by  Mr 
Stephens,  editor  of  the  AgricvUural  Journal,  &c.,  but  that  they  were  sub- 
mitted to,  and  generally  approved  of  by  Alex.  Geekie,  Esq.  of  Baldowrie  ; 
David  Hood,  Esq.,  Hatton  of  Eassie ;  and  Messrs  Adam&on,  Middle  Drums, 
Brechin ;  and  Ruxton,  Famell,  Brechin.  With  the  two  latter  gentlemen  we 
are  not  acquainted.  But  we  know  that  Mr  Hood  is  one  of  the  most  judicious 
and  successful  farmers  in  Strathmore,  and  that  Mr  Greekie  of  Baldowrie  is  an 
able  and  accomplished  agriculturist,  and  has  experimented  more  laigely  and 
scientifically  on  the  value  of  all  the  new  and  artificial  manures  than  any  man 
in  tliis  country,  while  he  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  money  in  introducing 
into  the  district  the  purest  and  best  short-horns  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom. 
The  testimony  of  such  men  to  the  fairness  and  correctness  of  Mr  Watson's 
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calculations  will  have  rather  more  weight,  we  fancy,  with  thoughtful  readers 
than  the  ignorant  sneers  of  the  writer  in  the  Times, 

We  do  not  mean  these  remarks  as  a  vindication  of  Mr  Watson.  This  he 
needs  not  from  us  nor  from  any  man.  The  article  in  the  Times  strikingly 
illustrates  the  desperation  of  the  free-trade  press.  As  strikingly  it  proves 
the  importance  and  value  attached  to  Mr  Watson's  opinions  on  the  agricul- 
tural question.  He  was  eminent  hefore,  hut  this  article  in  the  Times  will 
make  him  the  most  distinguished  agriculturist  in  Britain. 

DUNDEE  COURmR.— (Second  ArHcle.) 
Bbitish  Aoricttlture  and  Forbion  CoMFBTiTioN. — In  our  notice  of  the 
article  in  Blackwood  on  this  subject  last  week,  we  were  constrained  to  cut 
our  remarks  short,  in  order  to  make  room  for  an  extract,  which  we  deemed 
of  paramount  importance,  to  a  right  consideration  of  the  great  question 
presently  at  issue.  While  we  would  still  recommend  the  entire  article  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  who  really  desire  correct  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  feel  it  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  agricultural  interest  to  continue 
our  extracts.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  pains  taken  by  the 
writer  in  Blackwood  to  obtain  the  best  information  which  could  be  procured  on 
the  various  points  in  the  controversy.  Feeling  that  reasoning,  however 
strong  and  conclusive,  if  unsupported  by  the  authority  of  facts  and  the  en- 
lightened experience  of  practical  men,  would  go  for  little,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  most  distinguished  agriculturists  in  the  best  oom-<growing  districts 
of  Scotland  ;  and  he  lays  before  his  readers  their  several  statements  in  their 
own  words  and  figures.  These  statements  were  again  snbmitted  to  others  of 
scarcely  less  authority  than  the  authors*,  and,  having  been  unqualifiedly  ap- 
proved of  and  adopted  by  them,  the  writer  in  Bkickwood  considers  himself 
justified  in  assuming  the  data  as  correct.  The  article  is  already  exciting  a 
sensation  throughout  the  country  such  as  has  been  rarely  equalled,  and  shows 
not  only  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject  discussed,  but  the  value  that  is  at- 
tached to  the  mode  in  which  the  argument  has  been  conducted.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  will  be  read  by  our  agricultural  friends  with  undiminished 
interest : — 

**  In  order  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  true  state  of  the  case,  in  so  far  as 
Scottish  farmiDg  is  concerned,  we  put  ourselves  into  communication  with  two  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  eminence  in  their  profession."    ftc.  Ac. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  CONSERVATIVE,  Jan.  10,  1850. 

Blackwood's  Edinburoh  Maoazinb. — Maga  has  set  itself  to  work  right 
earnestly,  to  fight  the  battle  of  protection.  Decidedly  the  leading  paper  in 
the  present  number  is  one,  which  was  attacked  in  the  columns  of  the  Times, 
as  soon  as  it  was  printed,  and  which  has  since  been  very  much  discussed, 
both  by  the  London  and  provincial  press.  It  is,  unquestionably,  very  able^ 
very  elaborate,  and,  withal,  very  matteiH)f-fact.  It  treats  the  subject, 
'*  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition,"  in  pretty  much  the  same 
way  in  which  our  neighbour,  Mr  William  Snell,  dealt  with  it,  the  other  day, 
at  the  meeting  of  East  Cornwall  agricultunsts,  at  Callington  ;  and  it  arrives 
at  the  same,  or  almost  the  same,  conclusion,  with  respect  to  the  change 
which  has  been  brought  about  in  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  tenant- 
farmers,  by  the  sanction  which  the  legislature  has  given  to  the  free  importa- 
tion of  corn.  It  sets  upon  the  one  side  of  the  account,  all  the  expenses  of  a 
fnUy  cultivated  farm — under  the  several  heads  of  rent  (payable  to  the 
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landlord)  ;  interest  (upon  the  tenant's  capital)  ;  seed  and  manure ;  labour  and 
losses  ;  taxes  and  tradesmen's  bills :  on  the  other  side  it  sets  the  full  ralue 
of  the  produce  of  the  same  farm— estimated,  Jirst^  at  the  price  actually 
realized  upon  an  average  of  7  years,  while  the  system  of  protection  lasted, 
and,  secondly  J  at  the  current  market  prices  of  the  present  time  ;  the  diffisrence 
between  these  estimates  it  takes  to  represent  the  damage  which  the  tenant 
farmer  has  sustained  from  the  recent  changes  in  the  law.  The  estimates 
have  been  prepared  with  great  apparent  candour ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
great  pains  were  taken  by  the  writer  of  the  article  to  make  the  comparison 
complete.  He  did  not  rely  upon  a  single,  which  might  be  an  exceptional, 
case,  but  he  sought  for  information  in  many  different  districts,  representing 
many  varieties  of  soU  and  situation.  His  authorities  are  men  of  high  repute 
in  Scotland,  as  practical  and  scient^c  farmers— as  men  who  set  examples 
of  ^high  farming"  to  their  neighbours,  and  the  country  generally — and 
who,  possessing  great  experience,  and  am{de  capital,  have  applied  Uiemselves 
with  energy,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  success,  to  improving  cultivation, 
increasing  production,  and  developing  the  resources  of  the  soiL  The  state- 
ments of  such  men  would  be  entitled  to  be  received  with  respect  and  con* 
fidence,  even  if  their  accuracy  weve  not  vouched  for  (as  in  this  instance  it 
is)  by  the  certificates  of  neariy  fifty  other  agriculturists  of  equal  standing 
with  themselves.  The  inference  to  wliich  they  lead  is,  that  farms  which, 
before  the  com  law  was  repealed,  were  cultivated  at  a  profit,  can  only  now 
be  carried  on  at  a  very  considerable  loss  ;  and  that  no  improvement  in  culti- 
vation which  it  would  be  prudent  or  practicable  to  attempt— no  reductioa 
of  rent  which  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ask  for  or  concede— can  adequately 
compensate  that  loss.  The  tables  themselves  are  too  long  for  extract :  but 
we  append  the  observa<tions  which  the  writer  makes  upon  them  :— 

''  Let  those  who  believe  that,  by  high  farming,  the  boU  can  be  stimulated  so  as  to 
produce  enormously  augmented  crops,  at  a  large  additional  profit,  consider  the  above 
statistics  wel].**    &c.  &c. 


NEWCASTLE  JOURNAL,  Jan.  5,  1850. 

British  Aoricultube  akd  Forsiqn  Competition. — It  is  fortunate  for  the 
interests  of  the  agricultural  body  that  so  able  a  writer  as  Blackwood  should 
have  so  opportunely  undertaken  the  task  of  proving  by  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence the  utter  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  existing  order  of  things, 
falsely  denominated  free  trade,  without  involving  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, with  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  in  common  and  irrevocable 
ruin.  The  task  was  a  difficult  one,  from  the  absence  of  ascertained  data  of 
unimpeachable  veracity ;  but  the  diflloulties  enhance  the  claim  of  gratitude 
due  for  the  triumphantly  successful  manner  in  which  those  difficulties  have 
been  overcouM,  and  the  important  task  voluntarily  imposed  completed.  The 
proprietors  of  that  influential  organ  of  public  opinion,  Blackwood>8  Edm* 
Imrffh  Maptmne,  have  collected  from  various  and  independent  sources,  with 
surprising  industry,  extiaordinary  labour,  and  great  cost,  such  a  mass  of 
statistical  information  on  the  subject  of  Briti^  Agiiculture  and  Foreign 
Competition,  as  was  perhaps  never  before  brought  together  on  a  subject  of 
great  national  and  p^tical  importance  in  a  single  literary  periodical.  The 
article  to  which  we  refer  is  in  itB^f  a  volume,  and  speaks  volumes  on  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  it  is  not  very  easy,  therefore,  to  make  a  con- 
densation of  it  without  in  some  degree  impairing  its  value.  It  ought  to  be 
read  and  carefully  studied  in  detail  from  end  to  end ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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the  means  will  not  be  found  wanting  to  place  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  not 
only  of  the  proprietors  and  cnltivators  of  the  soil,  but  also  in  those  of  the 
**  unwashed  *'  artizan  and  humble  mechaniC|  the  spinners  and  wearers  of 
Lancashire,  the  merchants  and  traders  in  every  town,  yillage,  and  hamlet  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  only  by  such  means  as  this  that  it  can  be  brought  to 
exercise  that  influence  over  public  opinion  which  is  so  desirable  at  the  pre- 
sent moment ;  for  the  community  generally — the  great  mass  of  the  people-* 
will  read  it  and  think  for  themselyea^Andon  the  great  question  of  protection 
vermis  free  trada^  it  wlU  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  considerate 
and  enlightened  man,  despite  the  deluge  of  League  rubbish  with  which  Richard 
Cobden  and  his  Manchester  satellites  have  inundated  the  kingdom.  We 
shall  proceed  to  deal  with  it  according  to  our  means  and  ability. 

The  writer  0|>eiis  his  essay  by  a  quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Sir 
Robert  Pee],  in  Fobruaiy  1842  ;  and  adduces  the  evidence  of  Sir  Robert  as 
to  the  remunerating  price  at  which  com  can  be  grown  in  this  countiy.  The 
hon#  baronet  assi^ed  it  as  between  64jk  atid  58s.,  and  the  writer  assumes  it 
at  56s.  per  quarter,  fortifying  that  opinion  by  reference  to  the  averages  of 
sixteen  years ;  and  then  he  postulates  that  **  any  great  and  permanent  decline 
of  prices,  f<dlowing  upon  increased  foreign  imports^  must  have  a  most  dele- 
terious eiOFect  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  unless  some  remedy  can 
be  found  which  shall  lessen  the  cost  of  production."  There  are,  he  observes, 
no  lack  of  volunteers  to  suggest  remedies ;  and  he  proceeds  to  consider  and 
expose  the  inefficiency  of  thofie  volunteered  by  Dr  Buckland  and  the  che- 
mists, by  free-trading  landlinrds^  and  ^  high  fanning  "  tenants,  singling  out 
Lords  Ducie  and  Kinnaird  as  fair  specimens  of  one  class,  and  Mr  James 
Caird,  whose  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  High  Farming  under  Liberal  Ck)venants, 
the  best  Substitute  for  Protection,"  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  on  the 
other.  Mr  Caird' s  pamphlet  describing  the  results  of  experiment,  or  rather 
the  authority  he  quotes  for  his  '^  facts  and  figures,*'  come  from  a  second 
hand,  was  submitted  to  the  review  of  Mr  Stephens,  the  author  of  the  "  Book 
of  the  Farm,"  and  the  analysation  presented  of  it  is  complete.  The  great 
source  of  profit  on  the  farm  of  Auchneas,  where  the  experiment  was  carried 
out,  is  '^  the  precarious  poMo"  for  the  growth  of  which  the  soil  there  offers 
peculiar  advantages.  But  it  is  shown  that,  with  all  these  advantages,  the 
experiment  has  failed.  ''  Without  potatoes,  and  such  an  extent  of  potato  as 
would  be  plainly  ludicrous  if  adopted  as  a  general  rule,  Auchness  never  could 
have  paid  I  With  potatoes,  it  has  failed  in  the  very  year  wherein  Mr  Caird 
has  chosen  to  exhibit  it  as  a  universal  modeL"  In  dealing  with  the  prospect 
of  future  prices,  the  writer  produces  some  information  which  may  possibly, 
he  remarks,  take  the  reader  by  surprise.  What  can  be  more  surprising, 
after  the  various  accounts  that  have  been  industriously  circulated  to  the  effect 
that  the  foreigner  could  not  produce  wheat  at  a  lower  figure  than  would  be 
remunerative  to  a  British  cultivator,  even  under  a  system  of ''  high  farming," 
than  the  fact  that  Polish  wheat  could  be  delivered  at  Dantzic,  at  18s.  a 
quarter,  and  yet  leave  a  considerable  profit  to  the  grower !  Yet,  such  is 
demonstrated  by  the  writer  in  Blackwood^  by  evidence  the  most  convincing 
and  satisfactory ;  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which  supplies  could  be  furnished 
at  a  price  approaching  that  amount,  it  is  beyond  all  calculation.  Informa- 
tion on  this  Important  subject  was  furnished  to  the  writer  by  a  Scottish  agri- 
culturist, who,  some  years  ago,  was  engaged  as  land-steward  on  the  estates 
of  a  Polish  nobleman  in  Gallicia,  and  who,  therefore,  had  ample  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  foreign  system : — 

"If  the  reader  glances  at  the  map  of  Eorope,  traoing  the  course  of  the  YiBtuIs  ftrom 
Dantiic,  and  then  following  the  upward  line  of  its  tributary,  the  Bug,  he  will  find 
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laid  down  in  close  proximity  the  extenaive  districts  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Kiow,  Gal- 
licia,  and  others,  formerly  Palatinates,  which  together  constitute  the  largest, richest, 
and  most  productive  corn-field  of  Europe.'*    &c.&c. 

The  writer  enters  into  a  long  and  elaborate  argument  to  show  that  at  pre- 
sent prices  of  com  in  this  country,  high  farming  is  so  far  from  remunerative, 
that  those  who  practice  it  are  actually  incurring  an  immense  loss ;  and  that 
unless  rents  come  down  to  zero,  or,  at  least,  to  a  point  which  would  utterly 
ruin  the  landlords,  high  farming  cannot  be  proceeded  with.  This  is  shown 
first  by  the  analysis  of  Mr  Caird's  experiment  above  referred  to.  But,  con- 
tinues the  writer,  *'  in  order  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  in  so  far  as  Scottish  farming  is  concerned,  we  put  ourselves  into 
communication  with  two  gentlemen  of  the  highest  eminence  in  their  profes- 
sion. We  need  scarcely  tell  our  countrymen  on  this  side  of  the  Border,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  better  testimony  on  such  a  subject  than  that  of 
Messrs  Watson  of  Keillor,  and  Dudgeon  of  Spylaw ;  and  we  apprehend, 
moreover,  that  many  £nglish  agriculturists  are  fully  acquainted  with  their 
character  and  high  reputation.  Through  their  kindness  we  have  been  fur- 
nished with  the  statistics  of  ^arms  situated  in  the  fertile  grain-growing  dis- 
tricts of  Forfar  and  Roxburgh ;  and  the  calculations  as  to  the  yield,  prices, 
and  expenses,  were  made  from  their  own  books.  The  rent  set  down  ia  that 
which  is  usual  in  the  district  for  land  of  the  best  description,  and  the  tenant's 
capital  is  named  at  an  amount  which  might  enable  him  to  develop  the  full 
capabilities  of  the  soil.  The  estimates  have  been  most  carefully  framed, 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  every  kind  of  exaggeration ;  and  they  have  been 
gone  over  by  Mr  Stephens,  who  attests  their  general  accuracy."  They  are 
as  follows : — "  Returns  of  produce  from  a  600-acre  farm.**    Sec.  &c. 

The  writer  handles  with  great  ability  Mr  Gladstone's  speech  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Fettercaim  Farmers*  Club,  showing  that  his  statements  ara 
utterly  incorrect.  It  was  a  favourite  doctrine  of  a  certain  class  of  free- 
traders, that  if  land  should  be  unpayable  to  the  farmer  when  applied  under 
free  trade  to  the  cultivation  of  com,  it  might  be  profitably  converted  to  graz- 
ing purposes.  On  this  point  the  writer,  after  noticing  the  undeniable  fact 
that  live  stock  has  suffered  a  depreciation  throughout  the  kingdom  of  at 
least  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  says,  *'  We  know  of  instances  of  pastur- 
ings  on  which,  for  the  last  two  years,  not  a  shilling  of  profit  has  been  real- 
ised ;  the  cattle,  when  sent  to  market,  after  being  fattened,  have  brought  the 
same  price  which  was  given  for  them  in  their  lean  and  hungry  condition.'* 
But  it  is  not  so  much  from  importations  of  live  stock  that  depreciation  in 
price  may  be  anticipated  as  from  "  cured  beef,  bacon,  and  pork  "  :— 

"  The  following  table  will  show  the  oomparatiye  prices  of  Irish  and  American  pro- 
duce."   &c.  &c. 

After  noticing  the  fact  that  manufacturers  who  ^  send  their  ship-loads  of 
flimsy  textures,  with  flaming  colours  and  incongruous  patterns,  to  semi-bar- 
barous countries,"  are  protected  from  rivalry  in  the  home  market  by  protect 
tive  duties,  ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  twenty  per  cent,  the  writer  inflicts 
the  following  crushing  rebuke  on  Mr  Cobden : — 

^  It  is  the  misfortune  of  demagogues,  but  a  great  blessing  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
that  they  inyariably  become  intoxicated  with  the  first  draught  of  success,  and  seldom 
recover  their  reason.     So  it  is  with  Cobden  now."    &c.  &c. 

The  article  concludes  with  the  following  stirring  appeal  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  kingdom  as  to  their  duties  at  this  important  crisis  of  their 
fate  :— 
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^  The  experience  of  each  snceeediog  month  shows  the  error  of  the  coarse  we  hare 
been  pursuing,  aud  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a  return.  Why  should  we  fear  I ''  &4S. 

One  word  more  from  us  would  but  weaken  the  force  of  this  eloquent  close 
of  an  article  which  will  arrest  universal  attention. 


MONMOUTH  BEACON,  Jan.  5,  1850. 

BlaekwoocPs  Magctzine  has  this  month  the  most  powerful,  condensed,  and 
dearly-reasoned  article,  upon  free  trade  and  protection,  yet  written  ;  backed 
and  supported  by  an  array  of  facts  which  are  indisputable.  The  title  of  the 
article  is  '*  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition ;"  its  gist  is  to 
prove  that  nothing  but  a  return  to  *'  protection  "  can  save  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  kingdom  from  total  ruin ;  that  every  system  and  remedy 
short  of  that  must  utterly  fail ;  that  the  highest  degree  of  farming,  the  appli- 
cation of  all  descriptions  of  manures,  the  instruction  of  science,  the  outlay  of 
capital,  the  most  indomitable  energy  and  industry,  can  never  overcome,  on 
any  soil,  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  British  fanner  labours  in  his 
competition  with  the  importer  of  foreign  grain  into  our  own  market 

We  shall  extract  some  of  the  most  interesting  passages,  and  transfer  them 
to  our  columns,  although  we  cannot  hope  to  include  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  information  of  our  readers  in  our  present  number.  We  may  be  able  to 
give  the  cream  of  the  article ;  but  if  our  advice  be  worth  anything,  we  would 
urge  every  protectionist,  who  is  desirous  of  mastering  his  case,  upon  the 
merits  of  the  question,  as  it  now  stands,  to  buy  the  magazine,  and  carefully 
to  read  the  arguments,  the  statements,  and  the  figures  in  their  natural  order. 
No  attempt  at  reply  to  the  main  conclusions,  or  impeachment  of  the  materials 
upon  which  those  conclusions  were  built,  has  yet  been  made.  Tlie  Times 
cavilled  a  little,  winced  a  little,  sneered,  doubted,  hesitated,  but  could  not 
grapple  with  the  whole  ;  that  is  intangible,  and  so  it  is  left  to  make  its 
impression  upon  the  public  mind.  Its  appearance,  too,  is  opportune,  just 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  where,  of  all  others,  this  subject  must  be 
most  prominent. 

THE  SCOTSMAN,  Jan.  9, 1850. 

British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition. — Frauds  and  Blundebs 
OF  '*  Blackwood." — ^A  great  noise  is  made,  or  attempting  to  be  made,  about 
an  article  in  the  last  number  of  Blackwood's  Magaxiney  which,  in  forty  pages 
of  mingled  abuse  and  statistics,  undertakes  the  pleasant  duty  of  showing  the 
Scottish  farmers  that  they  are  hopelessly  ruined  this  year — that  they  will  be 
ruined  more  and  more  in  every  year  that  is  to  come — and  that  it  is  their 
duty,  henceforth,  to  neglect  their  own  business  and  take  up  their  minds  with 
affairs  of  the  state.  From  the  plausible  and  pathetic  tone  of  some  portions 
of  it,  and  horn  the  occasional  clumps  of  figures  by  which  it  obtains  the 
appearance  of  a  business-like  precision,  the  article  will  please  the  prejudiced, 
and  delude  some  of  the  ignorant  and  unwary :  but  those  who  are  neither 
incapable  nor  afraid  of  thinking  and  examining  for  themselves,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  detecting  that  a  more  heterogeneous  mass  of  crudities,  frauds, 
and  blunders,  was  never  before  served  up  to  the  public  from  any  source 
claiming  respectability  and  talent.  The  writers  (for  there  seem  at  least 
two,  and  a  curiously  ill-matched  pair  they  are)  resort  to  every  mode  of 
mystification  and  concealment;  but,  with  no  greater  weapon  than  the 
simple  statement  of  accessible  and  unquestionable  facts,  we  engage  to  let 
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light  in  upon  the  darknen  in  which  they  seek  aheltex,  and  to  make  them 
bolt  out  of  all  their  holes. 

With  the  abusive  department  of  the  article,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
meddle,  farther  than  by  presenting  two  or  three  specimens  of  its  sweetness 
of  temper  and  expression.  ^  It  is,"  begin  the  writers,  ^our  earnest  desire  to 
approach  the  subject  with  all  candour,  temper,  and  moderation ;  and  we 
shall  not,  if  possible,  allow  ourselTes  to  be  beteyed  into  a  single  angry  word 
or  discourteous  expression" — an  excellent  promise.  And  it  is  kept  by  call- 
ing the  free-traders  **  squalid  dupes,"  their  leaders  ^  miserable  upataits,'* 
and  Mr  Cobden,  in  particular,  **  a  positire  maniac,"  ^*  malignant,"  **  base,** 
"  rabid,"  «  insolent,".  "  un-British,'*  and  «  brutal » "  Pietty  wril  this  for 
writers  who  are  ^'  determined  not  to  be  betrayed  into  a  single  discourteous 
expression."  But  never  mind.  Let  us  rather  turn  fnun  the  writers'  figures 
of  speech  to  their  figures  of  arithmetic^ — and  we  will  show  that  these  are  as 
grossly  at  variance  with  truth  and  decency. 

Following  the  order,  or  rather  want  of  oid^,  in  whidi  the  crude  lumps  of 
this  be-pnflfed  article  are  tumbled  together,  we  take  up  first  the  means  used 
by  the  writers  to  show  what  were  the  prices  of  wheat  under  the  latter  years 
of  protection,  so  that  they  may  get  a  high  point  from  which  to  faiL  They 
take  the  years  1842-7  inoluaye,  and  bring  out  an  average  of  B6s,  7d.  But, 
mark,  the  year  1847,  the  highest  of  the  six  years  they  take,  exceeding  the 
average  of  the  other  five  by  more  than  90  per  cent,  was  a  fi^ee'tradej^e&r  I — 
a  year  in  which  even  the  is.  per  quarter,  now  and  to  be  permanently  levied, 
was  not  exacted.  Omitting,  therefore,  this  year,  the  average  of  the  five 
closing  years  of  protection  is  only  52s.  lOd.  The  average  for  the  three 
years  that  have  elapsed  of  the  free-trade  era,  including  the  year  of  very  low 
prices  just  concluded,  is,  as  near  as  we  have  means  of  calculating,  65s., 
or  about  5  per  cent  bicker  than  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  of  protec- 
tion, and  still  higher  above  the  last  three  years  of  that  system,  the  average 
of  which  was  only  52s.  3d.  And  this,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  since  Blackwood 
insists  on  reminding  us  of  it,  under  a  sliding^scale  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
intended  to  maintain  prices  at  56s.,  as  ''  the  lowest  remunenUing  point," — a 
fact  which,  along  with  many  similar  failures  previously,  should  surely  show 
the  farmers  the  delusiveness  and  impossibility  of  regulating  prices  by  law. 
In  connexion  with  this,  let  the  farmers  also  note,  that  on  the  average  of  all 
the  years  during  which  free  trade  has  yet  existed,  they  have  received,  under 
that  system  which  did  not  pretend  to  raise  or  regulate  their  prices  at  all, 
higher  prices  than  the  average  of  the  whole  period  of  the  law  of  1842,  whieh 
pretended  to  ensure  them  a  price  which  they  never  got.  Of  course  it  will 
be  said  that  the  first  and  dearest  of  the  three  free-trade  years  was  exceptional, 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  the  potatoes ;  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that 
the  last  and  cheapest  of  the  three  years  has  been  exceptional  also,  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  the  cereals — and  owing,  too,  among  sundry  causes,  to  the 
false  though  effective  temptations  held  out  to  foreigners  by  the  high  prices  of 
the  two  preceding  years,  and  not  less  to  the  panic  and  oonfusion  created  by 
such  reckless  and  factious  alarmists  as  those  of  Blackwood. 

At  another  portion  of  the  article— we  sludl  see  presently  why  it  was  not 
convenient  to  place  the  two  things  in  juxtaposition — the  writers  seek  to  show 
how  the  predictions  of  some  free-traders  as  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  likely  to 
be  imported  under  free  trade  have  been  *^  fearfully'*  exceeded.  They  cite  a 
statement  of  Mr  Tooke's,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  <m  a  long  ave- 
rage of  years,  and  with  prices  about  45s.,  the  quantity  imported  annually 
might  be  about  1,500,000  or  2,000,000  quarters*  But  instead  of  that,  cries 
Blackwood^  the  quantity  imported  during  the  sixteen  months  following  the 
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paaeing  of  the  Corn-law  Repeal  Act,  was  more  than  7,000,000.  Well,  but 
the  writers  keep  out  of  view  here  the  fact  which,  a  few  pages  before,  they  so 
conspicuously  paraded,  when  trying  to  give  the  statistics  of  a  free  trade  as 
those  of  a  protection  year — ^the  fact,  namely,  that  during  the  period  men- 
tioned, ]Hrices  were  not  at  Mr  Tooke's  point  of  45s.,  but,  on  the  yearly  aver- 
age, at  nearly  70s.,  and  sometimes  at  lOOs.  And  they  conceal  the  still  more 
important  fact,  that  those  imports  were  still  all  too  little  for  the  absolute 
wants  of  the  country — that  although  the  State  gave  away  L.  10,000,000 
worth  in  charity,  at  least  a  million  of  our  fellow-subjects  died  in  Ireland 
from  sheer  want  of  food.  To  us,  this  seems  the  **  fearful"  part  of  the  matter 
— Blackwood  declares  it  *'  fearful"  that  there  were  not  less  food  and  more 
deaths!  Here  we  have  a  striking  specimen  both  of  the  accuracy  and 
honesty  of  protectionist  details,  and  the  justness  and  humanity  of  protec- 
tionist principles. 

In  their  process  of  clearing  the  way  for  some  tremendous  statistics  to 
which  they  give  more  than  a  dozen  pages  of  preface,  the  writers  make  a 
statement,  not  in  figures,  but  in  a  very  strong  general  phrase,  with  which 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  dealing,  as  it  gives  us  anopportnnity  of  exhibiting 
in  a  rather  striking  point  of  view  a  most  important  and  too  littl&-noted  fact. 
The  writers  lay  down  as  one  of  thdr  bases  that,  compared  with  our  home  mar- 
ket for  manufactures,  "  our  exports  are  comparatively  as  noihingJ*  On  this 
it  may  be  remarked  that,  considering  that  the  last  census  gives  the  number 
of  **  perscms  engaged  in  agriculture"  as  1,499,278  out  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, it  is  rather  too  much  to  use  '' agriculturists"  and  ^home  market"  as 
convertible  terms.  But  without  undervaluing  the  home  market,  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  any  of  its  departments,  let  us  not  be  induced  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  protectionists  to  call  and  to  treat  our  exports  as  "  nothing,**  to 
overlook  what  they  really  amount  to.  Our  exports,  then,  for  the  year  jast 
closed,  are  dose  on  L.60,000,000 !  Call  you  that  "  nothing  1"  Well,  if  you 
do,  what  do  you  call  the  annual  rental  o/landy  which  is  under  L.50,000,000  ? 
If  the  one  is  '^  nothing,"  the  other  must  be  less  than  nothing — if  the  one  is 
to  be  treated  as  an  element  not  worth  calculating  when  dealing  with  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country,  you  must  surely  take  still  less  account  of 
the  other.  But  what  Blacktoood  does  is  to  maintidn  that  L.60,000,000 
applied  towards  paying  the  wages  of  millions  of  the  working  class  is  to  be 
treated  as  <<  nothing,"  and  L.50,000,000  going  into  the  pockets  of  200,000 
landlords  as  not  only  something  but  everything  !  Let  us  take  this  along  with 
us  through  the  inquiries  that  follow — that  the  rental  of  land,  which  forms 
the  grand  element  and  consideration  throughout  the  article  of  Blackwood^ 
amounts  to  a  sum  one-fifth  less  than  another  sum  belonging  to  another  class 
of  the  community,  which  he  speaks  of  and  purposes  to  deal  with  as  nothing. 
Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  farm  statistics  made  up  by  eminent 
Scottish  agriculturists,  which  form  the  main  feature  in  Blackwood's  article, 
we  may,  while  admitting  that  the  writer  s  remarks  on  the  respective  views 
of  Lord  Kinnaird  and  Mr  Caird  are  not  the  least  truthful  portion  of  the 
article,  express  surprise  at  the  positive  manner  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
Auchuess  has  failed  to  remunerate  the  tenant  ^^  the  very  year  Mr  Caird  has 
chosen  to  exhibit  it  as  a  universal  model."  The  manner  in  which  this  is 
brought  about  is  exceedingly  characteristic.  First,  they  say,  ^^We  are 
informed  on  the  best  authority,  that  disease  has  attacked  the  potatoes.''  For«> 
gettii^  that  there  is  an  immense  difference  betwixt  disease  attacking  the 
potatoes  and  destroying  them,  it  is  then  concluded  that  the  whole  90  acres 
are  absolutely  worth  nothing.  Now,  we  have  it  from  the  Jirst  authority 
that,  though  there  is  a  small  portion  hurt  by  disease,  there  is  still  a  very 
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large  crop  left  free  from  it,  and  that  as  large  an  amonnt  per  acre  will  be 
actually  realised  from  them  as  the  roost  sanguine  anticipated. 

Coming  to  the  raunted  statistics  of  particular  farms,  vouched  for  by 
highly  respectthle  names,  we  have  first  to  repeat  what  was  said  in  our 
columns  on  Saturday  by  a  valued  correspondent  dating  from  Letth,  that^ 
after  all  the  paraded  particularities,  these  cases,  or  some  of  them,  are  merely 
assumed,  not  even  excepting  the  case  of  Mr  Gibson,  on  which  the  main, 
stress  seems  laid.  It  is  a  very  simple  business  to  take  com  crops,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  averages,  and  also  to  attach  a  money  value  to  them,  and  then 
say,  that  if  you  lower  the  price  you  have  not  the  same  amount  of  money  as 
formerly  for  expenses,  profit,  and  rent.  Agreeing,  with  the  Tinus^  that  the 
results,  as  shown,  exhibit  strikingly  the  worthlessness  of  protection  to  the 
farmer,  and  pointing  to  the  fact  that  they  prove  still  more  strongly  what  we 
have  before  affirmed,  that  a  prosperous  farmer  has  hitherto  been  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule— yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  all  the  accounts  have, 
according  to  railway  phraseology,  been  more  or  less  '*  cooked.**  Taking  the 
two  first,  Mr  Watson's  and  Mr  Dudgeon's,  the  crops,  prices,  rents,  profits^ 
and  expenses,  too  nearly  coincide,  to  prevent  all  suspicion  of — we  will  not 
use  the  word  collusion---but  of  these  statisticians  having  assisted  each  other. 
Or  should  we  ascribe  the  marvellous  uniformity  to  their  having  all  been 
*'  assisted  by  Mr  Stephens,  author  of  the  *•  Book  of  the  Farm  ?* "  In  both 
the  *'  Comparative  Statements"  drawn  up  (with  the  above  assistance)  by  Mr 
Watson,  Keillor,  and  Mr  Dudgeon,  Spylaw,  the  expenses  of  management, 
wages,  &c.,  are  put  down  at  slump  sums — in  the  one  case^  at  L.500,  and  in 
the  oUier  at  L.650.  Allowing  that  these  items  should  remain  as  they  are, 
we  have,  in  Mr  Watson's  case,  according  to  his  own  showing,  still  a  suna 
realised  from  the  crop,  under  what  is  called  free-trade  prices,  of  L.l4d7, 158., 
which,  less  by  the  above  L.500,  leaves  L.9d7, 15s.  as  a  fund  divisible  betwixt 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  L.160  is  deducted  as  the  depreciation  by  free 
trade  of  the  annual  sales  of  live  stock  ; — were  this  retained,  and  twenty  per 
cent,  is  certainly  too  large  a  deduction,  it  would  leave  L.1047  for  the  land- 
lord and  tenant.  On  taking  the  expenses  of  management,  wages,  public 
burdens,  &c.,  from  the  gross  produce  under  free-trade  prices,  as  stated  by 
Mr  Dudgeon,  and  adding  his  usual  return  upon  stock,  the  sum  of  L.1034  is 
left  for  landlord  and  tenant.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  the  gross  produce  of 
a  farm  should  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts— one  for  the  landlord,  one 
for  expenses,  and  one  for  the  tenant.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  a  rule  much 
modified  by  circnmstanoes,  but  it  is  singular  how  near  it  comes  in  these  two 
cases ;  even  allowing  the  present  expenses  to  remain,  nearly  double  the  sum 
is  still  left  for  the  other  two  parties.  Before  this  sum  can  be  exhausted,  oats 
would  require  to  be  sold  under  Is.  per  bushel,  wheat  under  2s.  6d.,  and  bar- 
ley under  Is.  4^.  Blackwood  himself  does  not  affirm  that  foreign  grain  can 
be  produced  cheaper  than  thb,  so  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  land  going 
out  of  cultivation. 

In  the  one  account  we  have  L.800,  and  in  the  other  L.260,  charged  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  recover,  with  interest,  capital  sunk  for  draining,  liming,  &c. ; 
indeed,  in  all  the  accounts  there  is  a  large  sum  charged  under  this  head. 
As  we  have  often  advocated  before  a  change  of  the  law,  to  enable  tenants  to 
recover  on  removal  the  value  of  all  their  improvements  in  so  far  as  they 
increase  the  rent,  we  allude  to  it  again  here,  as  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that 
it  would  reduce  these  charges  one-half  without  the  slightest  injustice  to  any 
party. 

In  the  statement  of  the  Aberdeenshire  farm  submitted  by  Mr  Hay,  the 
same  amount  per  acre  Is  stated  as  realised  from  grass  and  turnips  as  that 
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condescended  on  by  Mr  Watson,  though  no  pi^tendion  is  made  to  improved 
herds  and  flocks  as  in  his  case  ;  and  while  the  rent  is  only  L.l,  Is.  per  acre, 
to  L.1,  12s.,  paid  by  Mr  Watson,  Mr  Dudgeon's  rent  is  the  same  as  Mr 
Watson^s  for  the  same  quantities  of  grass  and  turnips,  his  return  b  L.50  less. 
But,  as  remarked  by  Mr  Robertson  of  Ladyrig,  "  Every  one  has  his  own 
method  of  making  up  such  statements  ;**  and  by  Mr  Hay  of  Tillydesk,  '^  It  is 
quite  possible,  even  with  a  show  of  fairness,  to  bring  out  by  means  of  figures 
almost  any  result  that  may  be  desired.*' 

The  statement  by  Mr  Gibson  of  Woolmet  is  the  only  one  that  pretends  to 
go  into  the  real  details.  From  the  observations  of  the  editor,  "  It  is  tliat  of 
a  first-class  farm  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  attested  by  men  of  the 
same  standing  cu  its  tenarU,**  ^^  Mr  Gibson,  the  tenant  farmer,  has  taken 
the  details  of  the  following  statement  from  his  books ;  so  that  it  becomes 
of  much  value  as  showing  the  statistics  of  farming  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland."  What  was  our  surprise  on  hearing 
from  other  channels  that  this  case,  too,  was  all  assumption,  and  that  Mr 
Gibson  pointedly  disclaims  the  case  as  his!  The  expenses  may  be  Mr 
Gibson's,  but  neither  the  rent  nor  the  crops  are  his  ;  until  we  learn  what 
these  actually  are,  his  detail  of  expenses  is  valueless.  Mr  Gibson's  rent,  we 
understand,  is  almost  altogether  regulated  by  the  price  of  grain.  The  rent 
noted  is  a  fixed  money  sum.  While  he  is  well  known  as  an  extensive 
grower  of  tuiiiip-seed  and  cabbage-plants,  nothing  is  credited  for  them  as 
crops.  While  we  willingly  free  Mr  Gibson  so  far  from  the  blame  of  this 
deception,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  sorry  we  are  unable  to  commend  him 
for  candour.  At  the  end  of  his  valuation  we  find  this — '^  Loss  incurred  by 
difference  of  price  under  free  trade,  L.603, 1  s.  6d,"  On  turning  to  his  first 
statement,  we  observe  50  acres  of  potatoes  and  30  acres  of  turnips ;  but  in 
the  second,  at  free-trade  prices,  there  are  only  25  acres  of  potatoes,  35  of 
turnips,  and  20  acres  of  beans,  the  latter  at  L.6,  10s.  an  acre,  while  the  pota- 
toes are  put  down  at  L.20  an  acre.  Whatever  may  have  caused  this  sub- 
stitution of  beans  for  potatoes,  free  trade  had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Agaiuy  in  the  case  of  manure  purchased,  there  is  a  show  of  fairness  in 
deducting  a  shilling  a  ton  for  part  and  sixpence  per  ton  for  the  remainder 
under  free  trade  ;  but  then  we  have  an  addition  of  L.125  for  guano  in  the  one 
case,  while  nothing  is  charged  under  this  head  in  the  other.  We  do  think 
some  explanation  is  due  regarding  these  matters — it  is  quite  possible  it  may 
be  given  satisfactorily.  The  three  gentlemen  who  attest  Mr  Gibson's  state- 
ment, the  first,  Mr  Finnic  of  Swanston,  and  the  last,  Mr  Scott  of  Craiglockr 
hart,  are  both  well  known  for  their  abilities  and  intelligence.  The  reasons 
may  have  been  plain  to  them,  but  we  cannot  excuse  tJbeir  omission  of  an 
explanatory  note  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  grand  fact,  however,  brought  out,  after  allowing  the  protectionists  to 
select  their  own  cases,  allowing  that  even  these  cases  are  correctly  stated, 
and  allowing  their  unwarranted  calculations  as  to  future  prices,  is  simply 
this — that  the  land  will  not  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  that  the  question  is 
solely  one  of  rent.  Blackwood  puts  in  plain  figures  the  fact  that  what  the 
protectionists  demand  is,  that  the  law  shall  give  the  landlord  a  rent  above 
the  natural  value  of  his  land,  by  means  of  laying  a  tax  of  33  per  cent. 
("  one-third'')  upon  every  man's  loaf.  Now,  a  tax  even  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State,  is  always  fiercely  opposed ;  a  tax  of  33  per  cent,  on  anything  is 
enormous ;  a  tax  on  bread  is  the  worst  and  most  wicked  of  all  possible  taxes  ; 
but  a  tax  of  33  per  cent  on  bread,  and  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  State,  but 
of  a  class,  the  smallest,  and  richest,  and  idlest,  in  the  community,  forms 
such  a  combination  of  monstrosities  as  only  insane  men  should  dream  of 
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realising.  And  yet  tliis  description  of  the  protectionist  scheme  is  noa?  i' 
ours,  but  is  one  which  the  great  protectionist  oi*gan  has  not  only  pat  firi 
but  has  distorted  facts  and  deserted  reason  to  maintain. 

But  in  granting  even  for  a  moment  the  accuracy  of  Blaekwooi*i  ifpiwr 
tations,  we  do  wrong.  Besides  those  grievous  errors  of  statement  dedt  vr 
above,  and  not  a  few  others,  there  are  many  still  more  serious  erron  i 
omission.  To  begin  with  comparatively  small  instances,  the  sUtittidi:^ 
make  no  allowance  for  the  farmers  having  included  in  their  rent  dwelllr, 
houses  and  gardens,  nor  for  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  consam]^ 
their  families  consists  of  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Still  more,  they  UW  i 
account  of  the  fact  that  if  free  trade  has  cheapened  the  articles  which  tL 
farmer  sells,  it  has  cheapened  all  the  articles  he  hi^a  in  still  greater  propc! 
tion — ^that  within  these  few  years  the  prices  of  his  tea  and  coffee  ban  W: 
reduced  by  a  fourth,  of  his  sugar  by  a  third,  and  of  most  articles  of  di^- 
by  more  than  a  half.  But  a  yet  more  gross  and  important  omission  is,tL 
these  statisticians,  taking  this  year  as  representing  the  permanent  "fr^ 
trade  prices,"  make  no  allowance  for  the  increased  quantity  of  ^va  obdiE- 
this  year  through  an  abundant  harvest.  The  writers,  as  we  hare  Ao»: 
grossly  exaggerate  in  saying  that  the  prices  of  the  present  year  ire  «- 
third  less  than  the  prices  of  the  last  five  years  of  protection  ;  and  ther  ?: 
nearly  as  much  on  the  other  side  in  excluding  from  their  esUmata  ti 
fact  that  the  decrease  of  price  has  been  accompanied,  if  not  mainly  cao» 
by  something  like  a  proportionate  increase  in  quantity.  In  the  abaens 
all  precise  data,  we  do  not  mean  to  insist  on  the  precise  proportional  am*  i: 
of  produce  last  year ;  but  having  seen  that  the  average  price  for  the  V 
three  years  of  protection  was  53s.  2d.,  and  knowing  that  the  average  hit- 
past  year  cannot  be  less  than  438.,  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  saying  tb:  ^ 
the  gross,  the  greater  produce  of  1849  is  equal  to  the  greater  pri«s 
1844-5-6. 

But  how,  indeed,  should  we  expect  Blaehoood  to  include  In  his  cabl» 
tions  the  cheapening,  through  free  trade,  of  things  which  the  agriealtr- 
buys,  as  well  as  of  what  he  sells,  when  he  stoutly  maintains  that  theiv 
free  trade  in  nothing  but  farm  produce — ^that  everybody  but  the  fuw^ 
protected!  Any  statements  more  disgraceful  to  the  ignorant  or  nntoithf 
writers,  or  more  ludicrous  to  the  informed  reader,  than  those  put  forth ' 
Bkuskwood  on  this  point,  never  came  out  under  his  dingy  covers — and  tha' 
a  strong  expression.  Page  after  page  he  goes  on  exclaiming,  with  aD  icr 
of  typographical  emphasis,  that  the  manufacturers  are  protected  from  fore . 
competition,  and  fiercely  demanding  why  he  is  to  pay  10  per  cent  w ' 
woollen  of  his  trousers,  the  cotton  of  his  shirt,  and  the  linen  of  his  dickey 
And  having  thus  unbosomed  his  own  sorrows,  he  turns  to  those  of  the  Loni 
seamstress,  and  exclaims,  " The  free-trade  tariff  is  the  cause  also  of  *»" '^^ 
tress."  Not  only  every  man  of  common  information  on  puMic  qnesdt- 
but  every  man  that  has  access  even  to  the  Edinburgh  Almanac — every  w 
almost  that  is  able  to  read— is  capable  of  detecting  the  fact,  that  on  I 
these  points— both  as  to  what  free  trade  has  done  and  what  it  has  not  dot*- 
the  statements  in  Blackwood  are  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  notorions  ^ 
manifest  truth.  Taking  the  case  of  the  "  protected  manufacturers,"  i' 
pretty  clear  that  Blackwood  should  have  been  more  cautious — first,  beat- 
manufacturers  do  not  ask  protection,  but  are  constantly  repudiating  it,  t. 
therefore,  if  they  have  it,  it  is  not  their  fault.  Secondly,  because  if  Cbey  h 
it,  it  could  not  possibly  be  of  any  value  to  them.  The  phrase,  "  an  exporter 
and  protected  manufacturer,'*  used  by  Blachtood,  is,  begging  his  paJ^ ' 
sheer  nonsense  and  contradiction  in  terms.    In  his  speech  at  Haddingt<>D  '* 
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Friday,  Mr  Busfield  Ferrand  (who,  by  the  bye,  stole  his  most  extravagant 
ideas  and  most  fabulous  ftusts  from  BlackwootTs  article,)  almost  in  the  tame 
breath  with  which  he  bdlowed  about  the  manufacturers  being  protected, 
said — '*  These  fellows  can  bring  their  cotton  all  the  way  from  America,  and 
after  manufacturing  it  into  cloth,  can  send  it  back  to  America  and  compete 
with  the  manufacturers  there."  Conclusive  proof  surely  that  they  are  not 
and  cannot  be  protected.  Ag^in  Blackwood  should  hare  been  more  cautions, 
because,  in  the  third  place,  the  manufacturers  have  noi  pot  protection — be- 
cause, in  plain  terms,  his  whole  statement  is  simply  untrue.  If  there  is  one 
other  man  as  ignorant,  (we  are  charitably  assuming  ignorance,)  he  has  only 
to  turn  to  no  more  recondite  source  than  Messrs  Oliver  &  Boyd's  excellent 
Almanac,  and  there  he  will  find,  under  the  head  **  Articles  not  subject  to 
Import  Duty"—**  Cotton  Manufactures,"  ^  Cotton  Yam,"  <<  Linen  Manufac- 
tures," *'  Woollen  Manufactures" — ^in  short,  all  our  great  staples.  Silk,  or 
some  kinds  of  it,  bears  a  duty,  but  the  duty  is  practically  almost  inoperative, 
and  the  silk  manufacturers  used  to  be,  and  may  be  still,  protectionists.  The 
other  duties  are  all  on  trifling  articles,  principally  hand-made,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  manufactures  extensively  carried  on  and  by  machinery.  One  of 
the  leading  speeches  at  a  protectionist  meeting  in  England  last  week  fur- 
nished an  amusing  instance  of  the  straits  to  which  protectionists  are  driven 
on  this  point.  The  speaker  had,  like  Bladtooody  examined  the  tariff  for  the 
means  of  charging  ^  protection"  against  the  manufacturers,  but,  unlike  Blacks 
woody  shrinking  Arom  quoting  from  the  tariff  what  the  tariff  does  not  contain, 
he  was  driven  to  the  extremity  of  sublimely  demanding,  *'  Is  the  Britbh 
agriculturist  to  endure  the  want  of  protection  for  his  own  produce,  while  he 
has  to  pay  10  per  cent,  on — brau  eandlet^ieks  f  /*' 

So  much  for  Blackwoodi  repeated  and  indignant  assertions  as  to  cotton, 
wooUen,  linen,  everything  but  com  and  cattle,  being  protected  ; — still  shorter 
work  may  be  made  of  hie  twin-assertion  that  the  free-trade  tariff  has  caused 
the  misery  of  the  London  sempstresses.  On  turning  again  to  Oliver  ^  Bqydy  the 
supposed  ignorant  man  will  find  that  on  **  cotton,  wholfy  or  in  part  made  up,** 
on  woollen  ditto,  on  linen  ditto,  on  "  Silk  Millinery,"  on  ^  Turbans  or  Caps," 
on  **  Bonnets,"  and  ^  Dresses"-— on  everything,  in  short,  which  the  semp- 
stresses make — there  are  heavy  protecting  duties  of  15  per  cent,  and  up- 
wards! The  only  difference  Uiat  free  trade  has  made  to  them  has  been  to 
make  their  loaf  cheaper  and  better; — ^it  was  in  1841,  the  year  be/ore  the  first 
free-trade  tariff,  that  Hood  put  into  the  mouth  of  this  unhappy  class  the 
song— 

'*  0  God  I  that  bread  tkonld  be  $o  dear, 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  1"* 

Thus,  we  come  at  the  tact  that  those  whom  this  leading  magacine,  not  incl- 
dentflJly  or  accidentally,  but  elaborately,  and  through  many  dreary  and  angry 
pages,  denounces  as  protected,  are  tmprotected  and  prosperous,  while  those 
who  are  moumed  over  as  cmshed  by  free  trade,  are  protected  and  miserable. 
Perhaps  we  should  not  blame  Blackwood  for  not  taking  into  account  the 
increased  quantity  of  this  year,  along  with  its  diminished  prices ;  for  he  brings 
a  number  of  far-fetched  and  questionable  facts  to  show  that,  let  the  harvest  at 
home  be  what  it  may,  prices  must  go  down  and  down,  year  after  year.  Among 
other  efforts  he  makes  to  this  end,  he  says: — **  If  the  reader  glances  at  the 
map  of  Europe,  tracing  the  course  of  the  Vistula  from  Dantsic,  and  then 
folk>wing  the  upward  line  cd  its  tributary  the  Bug,  he  will  find  laid  down  in 
close  proximity  the  extenmve  districts  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Klow,  Oallicia, 
and  others,  formerly  Palatinates,  which  together  oontUtvte  Um  largest,  richest, 
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and  most  prodactive  c<Mm-field  of  Enrope.'*  The  climate  of  these  districts  is 
described  as  excellent,  and  the  soil  such  '*  that  wheat  may  be  grown  for 
several  years  successively  (!)  without  manure,  and  always  with  compara- 
tively little  work.  The  produce  is  floated  down  the  numerous  rivers  which 
intersect  the  district  to  Dantzic  and  other  coast  towns  on  the  Baltic,"  from 
which  we  suppose  it  may  be  cheaply  conveyed  to  Britain.  We  have  doubtSy 
unfortunately,  if  this  latter  part  of  the  description  is  literally  correct.  It  ia 
true  so  far  as  Gallicla  is  concerned ;  and  also  that  the  Bug,  one  of  the  highest 
tributaries  of  the  Vistula,  does  bound  a  small  portion  of  the  district  of  Vol- 
hynia ;  but  unless  an  inland  carriage  of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  miles  is 
incurred,  three-fourths  of  the  produce  must  find  its  way  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  rivers  in  both  Podolia  and  Kiow  flow  southward,  which  must  land 
the  produce  at  Odessa.  The  freight  from  there  no  doubt  will  be  a  trifle  more 
than  from  Dantzic.  Ill-natured  people  may  be  inclined  to  allege  the  mistake 
wilful ;  but  as  now  there  are  to  be  no  intermediate  profits,  and  the  grain  is  to 
be  shipped  wholly  on  account  of  the  owners  of  it,  we  only  trust  it  will  not 
seriously  incommode  our  traffic  with  these  rather  distant  regions.  Such 
countries,  nearer  and  better  than  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  seem  to  ofier 
inducements  not  only  to  our  manufacturers  but  our  agriculturists.  But  we 
would  warn  them  both  that  we  have  before  had  fabulous  stories  on  the  same 
subject  from  similar  quarters,  and  that  all  these  regions  of  inexhaustible 
fertility  may  turn  out  no  better  than  as  many  TambofiB.  It  may  also  be 
added  for  the  comfort  of  farmers  who  may  be  alarmed — we  hope  not  envious 
— of  the  great  cheapness  of  labour  described  by  Blachoood  as  existing  in 
these  countries,  that  tliough  a  quarter  of  wheat  may  there  buy  40  or  45  days' 
labour,  while  here  it  will  only  procure  20  or  26  days'  labour,  yet  in  America, 
from  which  we  receive  such  large  supplies  of  grain,  the  American  labourer 
obtains  three  times  the  quantity  of  wheat  for  the  same  toil,  and  that  in  Ire- 
land, at  our  own  doors,  a  quarter  of  wheat  will  buy  at  least  50  or  60  days' 
labour.  Only  we  would  add,  that  the  day's  labour  of  a  Lothian  *'  hind"  may 
be  worth  double  that  of  a  Volhynian  or  treble  that  of  a  Tipperarian. 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  the  Scottish  farmers  as  a  body, 
or  any  considerable  portion  of  them,  are  implicated  in  the  ravings  and  dismal 
predictions  of  BlacJttcood.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  more  danger  of  their 
going  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  over-sanguineness,  and  forming  new  con- 
tracts of  a  nature  which  perhaps  the  probable  future  range  of  prices  would 
hardly  warrant.  That,  of  course,  is  entirely  their  own  business  ;  for  nobody 
will  give  a  moment's  attention  to  ^/oc^tu^xm/'^  nonsensical  assertion  that  men 
of  intelligence  and  honesty  are  forming  business  contracts  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  will  never  be  able  to  fulfil  them  save  through  the  impossible  means 
of  exacting  a  tax  from  the  public ;  but  it  is  rather  strange  that  these  things 
should  happen  not  only  when  protectionist  writers  are  proving  that  rents 
must  come  down  a  half  or  disappear,  but  when  many  farmers  are  really 
straitened  and  suffering.  The  fact,  however,  remains,  and  we  challenge 
denial  of  it,  that  almost  every  farm  that  has  come  into  the  market  of  late  in 
the  chief  agricultural  districts  of  Scotland,  has  been  let  for  a  maintained  or 
higher  rent,  and,  which  is  rather  odd,  some  of  the  takers  of  these  farms  are 
the  loudest  protectionists  and  alarmists.  We  ask  attention  to  the  facts  stated 
last  Saturday  by  our  well-informed  agricultural  correspondent  for  East 
Lothian,  regarding  the  Committee  of  the  Protectionist  Society  of  that 
county,  who  have  issued  an  address  declaring  that  they  and  agriculture  are 
ruined — **  It  is  curious  to  observe  amcngst  the  names  of  the  committee  who 
have  sent  out  this  curious  document,  several  who  have  lately  renewed  their 
leases  or  taken  new  farms  at  advanced  rents,  one  of  them  teithin  a  week  of  its  date^ 
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a$id  anoiisr,  who  holds  ieveral  large  farms  already^  who  has  offered /or  at  least 
three  extensive  fai^ms  since  harvest**  To  this  we  have  to  add  that  we  know 
that  a  farm  in  East  Lothian,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and 
two  large  and  extensive  farms  in  Roxburgh,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Box- 
burgh — one  of  them,  Ceesford,  said  to  require  a  capital  of  L.8000  or  L.10,000 
-*-have  been  let  within  the  last  ten  days  at  advanced  rents,  of  from  15  to  20 
per  cent,  while  we  have  only  beard  of  one  instance  of  a  farm  in  the  Lothians 
having  been  let  at  less  rent  for  tlie  last  three  years.  These  are  facts— -explain 
them  as  you  may — and  facta  that  ^'  winna  ding"  by  magazine  statistics. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  a  word  on  another  point,  in  order  to  prevent  men  of 
sense  and  respectability  having  more  than  their  mere  names  mixed  up  with 
JSlackwood*s  article.  The  eminent  agriculturists  whose  names  appear  as 
principles  or  vouchers  at  the  statistics  prepared  under  the  ominous  '*  assist- 
ance of  Mr  Stephens,"  must  not  be  supposed  to  concur  in  the  deductions 
attempted  to  be  drawn  from  these  documents  by  Blackwoods  writers.  For 
instance,  it  is  no  secret — and  from  the  character  for  ability  and  intelligence 
possessed  by  both  the  gentlemen,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject— that  Mr  Finnic,  of  Swanston,  and  Mr  Scott,  of  Craiglockhart,  are  both 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  regain  protection,  and  hold  that  what 
the  farmers  should  seek  is  to  have  their  rents  regulated  by  the  price  of  pro- 
duce, whatever  that  may  be.  It  would  surely  be  safe  to  say  the  same  of  Mr 
Watson  of  Keillor,  even  were  there  no  other  evidence  than  the  fact  brought 
out  by  his  own  statistics,  that  he,  an  agriculturist  of  almost  European  fame, 
has,  under  protection,  been  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  of  only  L.2  a-week  ! 
But  we  have  stronger  and  more  cheering  evidence  regarding  Mr  Watson  than 
this.  At  the  great  annual  meeting  of  the  Highland  Society  at  Dundee,  in 
1848,  we  heard  him  (we  hope  Mr  Watson  will  not  be  angry  at  our  having  a 
good  memory)  blurt  out  in  the  startled  ears  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  these 
manly  and  truthful  words — ''  Only  give  us  gonsumbrs,  akd  wb   are  not 

▲FRAID  OF  CULTIVATED  EuROPE,  PROTECTED  OR  UNPROTECTED.'** 


LETTER  of  Mr  Gibson  op  Woolmet  to  the  SCOTSMAN. 

Woolmet,  10th  Jan.  1850. — Sir, — I  observe  in  your  publication  of  last 
Saturday  a  letter  signed  6.  B.,  refering  to  certain  statements  by  practical 
farmers  in  diflferent  districts  of  Scotland,  which  appeared  in  the  last  number 
of  Blackwood,  G.  B.  styles  himself  a  corn  merchant,  and  states  that  he  has 
neither  time  nor  ability  to  cope  with  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to, 
and  that  his  remarks  must  be  very  general  and  rambling ;  as  to  whether 
they  were  so  or  not  your  readers  will  have  judged  for  themselves.  I  know 
the  anonjinous  writer  to  be  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the 
foreign  grower,  and  a  red-hot  free-trader.  He  has  taken  credit  to  himself  for 
having  discovered  that  the  statements  to  which  my  name  is  appended  was 
not  applicable  to  my  own  farm.  It  never  was  intended  to  be  solely  appli- 
cable to  my  farm ;  had  it  been  so,  it  might  have  been  liable  to  the  same 
objections  that  Mr  Caird's  statements  as  to  Auchness  have  been  subjected  to. 

The  writer  in  Blackwood  was  under  the  impression  that  my  statements 


•  We  can  hardly  refrain  from  asking  this  gentleman,  wbose  memory  is  so  tena- 
cious, whether  he  supposes  that  Mr  Watson  intended  to  incnlcate  the  doctrine  that 
human  beings  ought  to  be  reared  like  bhiek  cattle,  simply  on  account  of  thefar  power 
•f  coosaming  agrieultaral  prodooe, 
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were  more  8irictly  applicable  to  me  personally  ilian  I  iotedd^  ihey  should . 
be ;  but  this  does  not  make  the  slightest  differenee  in  the  argument.  My 
statement  bears  to  be  a  fair  average  of  the  produce  and  expense  of  manage- 
ment of  the  best  managed  farms  within  fire  miles  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
years  to  which  the  statement  allies.  Farming  as  I  do  esEtensively  in  the 
district,  I  had  my  own  books  to  guide  me  for  the  details  as  to  prices  realised 
for  the  various  crops,  as  also  for  the  expense  of  management  These  state- 
ments were  submitted  to  and  attested  by  Mr  Finnle,  Swanston,  Mr  Seott, 
Oraiglockhart^  and  Mr  Watson,  Liberton — men  farming  in  the  same  distriot 
to  which  the  statement  applies,  and  whose  high  standing  and  ^11  as  far- 
mers nobody  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  venture  to 
dispute.  If  G.  B.  can  prove  that  these  statements  are  incorrect,  let  him  get 
his  counter-statement  attested  by  practical  men  of  the  same  high  standing 
as  those  that  attested  the  statements  sent  to  Blaehwood,  His  simple  assert 
tion  that  they  are  incorrect,  won't  carry  much  weight  with  it. — ^I  am,  <kc., 

John  Gibsoh. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Scotsman. 

EDINBURGH  COURANT. 

Letting  of  Farms  in  East  Lothian. — (To  the  Editor  of  the  Courant) 
— 8ir, — May  I  request  permission  to  occupy  a  portion  of  your  valuable 
space,  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  one  of  the  many  desperate  assertions 
constantly  reproduced  by  the  free-trade  press. 

In  last  Blackwood'a  overwhelming  article  on  ^'  British  Agrioulture  and 
Foreign  Competition,"  the  following  sentence  occurs : — ^**  We  hare  heard  it 
trumpeted  abroad,  that  certain  farms  in  Bast  Lothian  were  let,  during  the 
course  of  last  year,  at  an  advance."  The  "  trumpeting"  is  certainly  loud 
enough,  and  the  free-traders  evidently  think  they  have  got  hold  of  a  '^great- 
fact"  against  protection.  The  Scotsman,  in  his  most  formidable  type  and 
phrase,  gives  the  said  trumpet  another  blast  on  the  9th.  His  ^  well-informed 
East  Lothian  Agricultural  Correspondent**  has,  it  seems,  advised  him,  that 
'<  it  is  curious  to  observe  amongst  the  list  of  the  committee  of  the  Hadding* 
tonshire  Protectionist  Society,  the  names  of  several  gentlemen  who  have 
lately  renewed  their  leases,  or  taken  new  farms  at  advanced  rents :  one  of 
them  within  a  week  of  the  date  of  their  circular,  and  another  who  holds 
several  large  farms  already,  has  offered  for  at  least  three  extensive  fftrms 
since  harvest."  The  "  Correspondent"  is  so  remarkably  "  well-informed," 
that  nobody  here  can  quite  comprehend  what  or  whom  he  means.  It  would, 
unfortunately,  be  but  too  easy  for  other  "well-informed  correspondents," 
to  furnish  newspapers  with  as  true,  and  rather  more  gloomy  statistics,  re- 
garding farms  and  farmers  ;  but  that  taste  may  be  questioned  which  seeks 
to  support  a  party  cause  by  dragging  before  the  public  the  private  acts  and 
circumstances  of  individuals. 

Though  agriculturists  do  not  exactly  "  place  horse-shoes  on  their  doors  to 
frighten  witches,"  as  Mr  Cobden  says  they  do,  they  may  nevertheless  not, 
be  altogether  exempt  from  tliat  rashness  which  drove  thousands  of  their 
countrymen  first  into  the  railway  market,  and  then  into  the  Gazette,  Some 
of  their  number,  finding  at  the  end  of  a  lease  that  they  cannot  do  anything 
else,  may  be  disposed  to  trust  to  the  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
of  Britain  forcing  government  to  abandon  its  suicidal  policy.  They  m%y 
cling  with  a  pardonable  weakness — a  weakness  for  which  free-traders hav» 
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no  sympothy-^to  the  spot  where  they  have  spent  their  lives :  they  may, to 
secure  a  house  and  a  home,  offer  more  than  the  farm  is  worth  ;  but  were 
we  ever  told  that  railway  investments  were  actually  valuable,  merely 
because  persons  were  found  to  purchase  shares  at  absurd  prices  ?  A  similar 
argument,  however,  seems  to  be  the  last  stronghold  of  free  trade. 

But  had  this  heem  all,  Mr  Editor,  I  would  not  have  trespassed  upon  your 
spaee. 

To  state  that  fwrtas  are  still  sometimes  retaken  at  equal,  or  even  advanced 
rents,  is  to  tell  truth  to  the  letter,  and  to  break  it  in  the  spirit.  In  no  case 
has  the  same  farm  been  taken  at  an  equal  rent  The  forms  recently  let  are 
geographically  the  same  as  they  formerly  were,  but  physically  they  are 
totally  difibrent  The  old  rents  were  fixed  twenty  years  ago,  when  much 
of  the  land  was  scarcely  cultivated.  Some  of  the  farms  in  question  were 
in  a  state  of  nature — a  marsh  or  a  waste.  Skill  and  capital,  exerted  and 
expended  under  the  encouragement  of  a  rational  protection,  have  converted 
these  wlldemesses  into  gardens — can  they  then  honestly  be  called  the  same 
farms  t  Obviously  they  cannot  The  fact  that  they  are  so  much  improved 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  protection. 

RUSTICTJS. 

STANDARD,  Jak.  8, 1860. 

The  movement  has  begun  aoBpiciously  in  Scotland^  and  the  ground  has 
been  so  weU  prepared  for  it  by  the  noble  series  of  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  £lad:wo9^s  MagaxitM  during  the  last  year  (the  last  article  the 
best  of  aUy)  that  it  must  advance  prosperously*  We  pught>  perhaps,  to 
take  shame  to  oaroelves  for  having  so  long  omitted  a  notice  of  the  plea 
i^inst  free  trade  in  the  January  number  of  the  magazine.  We  felt,  how- 
ever, that  it  could  be  scarcely  necessary  to  recommend  a  publication  already 
in  the  hand  of  every  one,  and  we  waited  with  curiosity  to  see  what  attempt 
would  be  made  to  answer  the  powerful  northern  writer.  Our  curiosity  has 
been  in  a  slight  degree  grati^d  by  the  Times,  which  affects  to  doiibt  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  and  accounts  vouched  by  a  great  number  of  the 
most  respectable  gentlemen,  upon  no  better  ground  than  this  —  that  the 
most  successful  farmers  appear  to  have  made  but  a  very  moderate  profit  of 
their  pursuit 

The  pecuniary  profit  of  the  £srmer  is^  indeed,  always  a  trifling  sum,  com- 
pared with  his  outlay  and  responsibility  ;  but  though  his  pecuniary  profit  is 
small — so  small  as  to  disappear  upon  any  permanent  depression  of  prices,  it 
keeps  the  farmer  out  of  debt,  and  leaves  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  many 
advantages  peculiar  to  agriculture — a  house  rent-free ;  a  weU  supplied  table, 
without  any  constant  outlay ;  a  wholesome  and  innocent  employment:  and  a 
decent  position  in  society.  These  are  attractions  sufficient  to  draw  men  to 
a  pursuit  offering  little  pecuniary  profit,  though,  as  We  have  said,  sftme 
pecuniar}*^  profit  is  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  remain  in  U;'  and  the  ques- 
tion now  is,  whether  the  fikrmer  shall  derive  from  his  industry,  not  merely 
prcfit,  but  either  profit  or  rent ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  narrower  his  margin 
of  profit,  the  more  easily  may  it  be  obliterated  by  the  depreciation  of  his 
produce.  The  question  is,  whether  the  farmer  must  not  be  utterly  extin- 
guished by  present  prices ;  and  this  is  the  question  which  will  be  found 
solved  in  BlacktPood*t  essay,  by  a  mass  of  proofi  as  eenvineing  as  ever  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  subject.  Of  these  proofs,  the  value  of  which  is 
great  in  proportion  to  their  number  and  their  perfect  coincidence,  they  are 
*^  the  btflatice^hetta*'  cf  expenditure  and  inooaie  upon  many  of  the't^est 
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cultivated  fiarms  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Lothians.  A  single  example 
would  be  a  very  inadequate  specimen.  We  shall  therefore  prefer  borrowing 
the  following  deduction  from  the  great  body  of  proof.  We  cannot  honestly 
declare  that  we  may  not  be  influenced  by  the  handsome  compliment  paid  to 
our  exertions  by  Blacktoood.  "Laudari  a  laudato''  is  ever  an  object  of 
ambition ;  but  self-love  apart,  the  extract,  we  think  must  be  useful,  as 
solemnly  warning  the  tenant  farmers  of  their  danger : — 

**  We  are  told  that  this  is  a  landlord's  qaestion  ;  and  we  find  Messrs  Bright  and 
Cobden,  with  more  than  their  usual  malignity,  chuckling  over  the  prospects  of  the 
downfall  of  a  class  which  they  honour  with  their  rancorous  hatred."    &c  &o. 

Let  the  tenant  farmOrs  look  to  it ;  their  doom  is  sealed  by  the  Peel  com- 
mercial code  ;  and,  without  a  reprieve  in  the  form  of  restored  protection, 
they  must  perish. 

There  are,  according  to  the  occupation  returns  published  by  authority  of 
parliament,  in  Great  Britain  (exclusive  of  Ireland)  about  850,000  actual 
tenant  farmers^  without  including  any  whom  the  name  does  not  strictly 
describe.  So  many  are  the  men  doomed,  making  with  their  families  at 
least  one  million  and  a  half  of  persons.  What  is  to  become  of  these  per- 
sons, all  habituated  to  the  comforts  of  life,  if  not  to  its  luxuries  ?  Send 
them  to  the  union  workhouses?  Then  you  must  more  than  double  the 
number  of  union  workhouses,  in  order  to  accommodate  them,  and  a  great 
deal  more  than  double  poor  rates,  for  tenant  farmers  will  not  sink  without 
dragging  down  with  them  at  least  an  equal  number  heretofore  dependent 
upon  them  and  their  families  ;  but  if  more  than  doubled  workhouses  and 
more  than  doubled  poor  rates  are  not  to  be  thought  of,  where  will  you 
bestow  your  two  or  three  millions  of  newly-made  paupers?  Turn  them 
over  to  other  pursuits,  some  free-traders  will  say.  But  what  are  the  pur- 
suits prepared  to  receive  them  ?  From  the  ground  labourers  upwards,  all 
classes  of  industrious  males  are  already  in  excess  in  their  respective  classes ; 
and  as  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  ruined  tenant  farmers,  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  a  million  or  more  of  them,  among  the  objects  of  Mr 
Sidney  Herbert's  care — the  poor  needle-women.  The  worst  scenes  that 
have  been  enacted  in  Ireland  within  the  last  three  years  must  be  re-enacted 
in  this  island,  and  for  what  ? — to  augment  the  riches  op  the  rich  and  to 
RAISE  the  value  OF  THEM,  for  both  proccsses  are  worked  by  the  Peel  code. 

Is  it,  then,  to  be  home,  that  in  obedience  to  mandates  like  that  described 
in  the  following  extracts  from  Mr  Ferrand's  speech  at  Haddington,  Ekiglish- 
menare  to  be  debarred  the  opportunity  of  protesting  against  such  a  monstrous 
system  : — 

^'  I  told  you  before  we  were  threatened  with  rebellion,  Ck>bden  was  sent  down  by 
the  Anti-Com-law  League  party  to  agitate  against  protection  in  the  west  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  he  held  two  meetings — one  at  Leeds  and  another  at  Bradford.  I 
was  told  by  a  worthy  friend  of  mine,  Mr  Brodie— '  Oh  (he  said),  these  manufactarers 
are  too  much  for  us,  we  will  never  get  protection  again.'  I  wish  you  all  knew  them 
as  well  as  I  do.  I  will  tell  you  how  these  meetings  are  got  up,  and  of  what  sort 
they  are.  Cobden  writes  down  to  a  few  of  his  supporters  in  Leeds — *  You  must  get 
up  a  meeting  to  overawe  these  protectionists — they  are  creating  an  immense  sensa- 
tion throngfaont  the  country  ;  we  must  let  them  see  we  are  prepared  for  them.'  And 
in  Leeds  they  are  the  people  to  do  the  thing  well,  for  they  have  been  at  it  now  for  a 
long  time.  Well,  at  the  meeting  in  Leeds  there  might  be  1200  or  1800  people 
present.  How  easy  is  such  a  meeting  as  that  got  together  in  Leeds.  The  free-trade 
manufacturers  and  merchants  collect  all  their  hands,  over  whom  they  have  control, 
and  say  to  them — *  Yon  must  go  to  that  meeting  to-night,  and  when  Cobden  appears 
on  the  platform  you  must  cheer  him  tremendously^  and  let  your  cheers  be  heard 
throughout  all  the  agriciUtural  districts*  " 

There  is  one  acknowledgment  justly  due  to  tha  **  htrngVLtT^"*  they  can 
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scarcely  be  called  deceivers,  they  never  disguised  the  exteut  of  their  bribery, 
their  fabrication  of  mock  votes,  or  their  recourse,  when  necessary,  to  subor- 
nation of  perjury,  as  in  the  memorable  case  of  Old  Worthington,  We 
therefore,  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  can  know  anything  of  the  kind, 
know  that  the  vagabonds  who  interrupted  the  meetings  at  Stepney  and 
Knaresborough,  were  hired  to  do  so;  and  even  could  we  have  a  doubt  upon 
this  point  we  cannot,  since  the  10th  April  1848,  forget  that  there  are  beings 
in  the  bosom  of  British  society  ready  to  aid  in  the  perpetuating  any  afflic- 
tion, ay,  even  to  "  sing  the  pleasures  of  the  pest "  itself,  were  we  visited 
again  by  a  physical  plague.  This  wretched  minority,  who  mustered  some 
10,000  on  Kennington  Common,  were  numerous  enough  and  insolent  enough 
to  paralyse  for  a  day  all  the  business  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  draw  200,000 
citizens  from  their  peaceful  occupations.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  a  sufi&- 
cient  number  of  such  base  creatures  will  be  always  ready  to  receive  the  hire 
and  do  the  work  of  employers  as  unscrupulous  as  the  '*  Leaguers  "  have 
shown  themselves  to  be. 

Let  this  be  impressed  upon  our  minds,  and  we  shall  not  be  in  danger  of 
submitting  to  the  tyranny  of  so  vile  a  rabble. 

LIVERPOOL  STANDARD,  Jan.  8,  1850. 

British  Aorjculturr  and  Foreign  Competition. — In  last  month's  number 
of  Blaciwood'a  Magazine,  an  article  excited  the  ire  of  the  whole  body  of  free- 
traders. The  Times,  especially,  was  furious,  and  raved  through  a  column 
of  leader  in  his  best  style  of  Billingsgate,  without  attempting,  however, 
to  grapple  with  a  single  argument  of  the  object  of  his  abuse.  The  present 
number  of  the  same  magazine  contains  an  article  headed  as  above,  which, 
we  venture  to  say,  will  carry  more  terror  and  trouble  into  the  camp  of  the 
Cobden  and  Peel  conclave  than  they  will  be  able  for  some  while  to  get  rid 
of.  The  bulk  of  the  public  will,  no  doubt,  read  the  article  for  themselves  ; 
but  for  those  whose  leisure  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  examine 
the  whole  of  our  able  contemporary's  pages,  we  shall  not  perhaps  be  per- 
forming an  unacceptable  task  in  furnishing  an  abstract. 

The  writer  commences  by  reminding  the  public  of  the  fact  that,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1842,  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  this  express  declaration  to  the  agriculturist 
community  : — **  I  cannot  undertake  to  guarantee  to  you,  by  legislation,  a 
particular  price  ;  but  this  I  mil  say,  that  as  long  as  com  is  under  5U.,  you 
shall  not  he  exposed  to  the  importation  of  foreign  com**  At  the  same  time 
he  calculated  that,  under  the  bill  of  1842,  prices  would  range  from  64s.  to 
58s.  That  calculation  was  realised  ;  for  in  the  six  years  from  1842  to  1847 
the  lowest  price  was  50s.  Id. ;  the  highest,  (1847,)  69s.  9d. ;  and  the  average, 
55s.  7  2-dd.  The  tergiversating  baronet,  however,  in  1846,  turned  his  back 
upon  his  previously  recorded  opinions,  seduced  apparently  by  the  desire  to 
outbid  his  rival.  Lord  John  Russell,  for  power ;  and  the  result  was  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  Amongst  the  pretexts  for  this  change,  the  most 
prominent  were,  in  the  first  place,  the  alleged  increase  of  yield  to  be  derived 
from  high  farming,  and  in  the  next,  an  asserted  inability  of  the  foreigner  to 
supply  the  British  market  for  less  than  a  price  somewhat  about  45s.  per 
quarter,  and  with  a  quantity  which  Mr  Tooke,  in  his  History  of  Prices,  con- 
siders "  might  approach  to  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  of  quarters."  We 
shall  first  consider  the  question  of  foreign  price  and  supply,  and  here  we 
quote  from  Blackwood : — 

"  In  place  of  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  annually  from  the  passing  of  the  com 
law  repeal  act,  (26th  June,  1840,)  tintil  the  5th  of  November  1847,  a  period  of  littU 
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more  than  sixteen  months,  ive  imported  7,229,916  quarters  of  wheat;  vlsle'ir 
•total  of  all  kinds  of  grain  entered  for  consumption  amounted  to  16,S}U!. 
quarters  !  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  effect  of  such  an  aggregate  importai^t 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  from  6th  July  1828  to  Ist  January  1841,  a  period  of  d^.t 
thirteen  years,  the  whole  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour  entered  for  hta^ 
consumption  was  13,476,000  quarters."      &c  &o. 

So  much  for  the  supply,  up  to  the  closing  of  the  ports  in  the  noitb  d 
Europe.  Another  question,  however,  discussed  by  the  writer  is  that  «f  tht 
prices  at  which  grain  can  be  furnished  to  us.  Thus  far  the  surplus  gnio ; 
Europe  has  been  bought  up  by  middlemen,  principally  Jews,  on  specoUtAo. 
and  furnished  to  us  as  our  necessities  opened  the  market.  Of  coarse  th^ 
speculators  had  their  profit  to  screw  from  us.  But  at  present  it  is  vd 
known  (and  here  we  can  corroborate  the  writer  in  Blackw>od)  that  grab  i 
coming  to  us  direct  from  the  foreign  cultivator  on  consignment,  and  will  be  U 
for  what  it  will  bring,  a  very  low  price  in  our  market  being  equal  to»b 
he  has  heretofore  received.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  price  at  iihi 
it  can  be  sold,  we  are  reminded  of  the  remarks  of  Mr  Sanders,  MJ^.  ^ 
Wakefield. 

"  This  much,  we  know  for  a  &ct,  that  an  eminent  com  merchant  in  Leith  Im.  : 
former  years,  purchased  fine  wheat,  free  on  board,  at  Dantzic  for  ISa.,  with  the  ^5" 
of  a  constant  supply,  and  that  no  circumstances  have  since  then  emerged  to  enlii:^ 
the  cost  of  production."     &c.  &o. 

The  writer  expresses  his  opinion,  and  enforces  it  by  strong  corrobontn? 
evidence,  that  the  European  grower  can  and  will  laell  in  competition  to  ns  t' 
low  as  18s.  per  quarter. 

The  agriculturists  are  told,  however,  by  such  authorities  as  Lord  Khinilri 
Dr  Buckland,  and  recently  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  they  may  still  mi> 
tain  their  position  by  the  adoption  of  the  newest  processes,  or  by  «^* 
is  styled  '^  high  farming  ; "  and  the  English  portion  of  them  have  ag&m  b. 
pointed  out  to  them  the  example  set  them  by  the  Lothian  and  other  Scs^^ 
farmers.  It  is  admitted  that  these  men  have  devoted  every  resource  of  ^i- 
and  capital  combined  to  develop  fully  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  under  tbfj 
cultivation.  The  writer  in  Blackwood  has,  therefore,  instituted  inqmrie*' 
to  the  effect  upon  them  of  free  trade  and  low  prices.  We  cannot  go  i&- 
the  details  and  figures  with  which  he  has  supplied  us ;  but  must  cobw 
ourselves  with  giving  a  few  of  the  results.  Mr  Hugh  Watson,  on  an  aTen; 
of  years,  before  the  recent  measures,  cultivated  a  600-acre  farm,  in  Stn- 
more,  county  of  Forfar,  with  an  improved  breed  of  stock  and  sheep,  t 
aided  by  an  ample  capital.  His  average  profit,  after  payment  of  inte^^- 
&c.,  was,  before  free  trade,  £100  per  annum — a  sorry  sum  enough  for  inu 
of  intelligence  and  practical  skill.  With  the  same  produce  at  free-b^ 
prices,  he  calculates  that  he  would  be  left  minus  for  rent,  capital,  anJ  ei 
penses  of  management,  £412,  5s.,  showing  a  difference  altogether  of  £518^^ 

Mr  John  Dudgeon,  occupying  a  farm  on  the  south-eastern  borden^ 
Scotland,  in  a  full  state  of  productivenesss,  and  five  hundred  acres  in  extffi- 
where  the  returns  of  stock  form  a  very  considerable  means  of  remunenti  ^ 
calculates  that  the  result  to  him  will  be  the  conversion  of  a  profit  ol^^ 
into  a  loss  of  ;£14I.  And  this  is  upon  the  supposition  that  his  receipt'' 
stock  remain  unaltered,  whereas  he  considers  that  the  reduction  uud^  i- 
head  is  already  15  per  cent.  Before  publishing  these  calculations,  our  c : 
temporary  submitted  them  to  revision  by  fifty  of  the  most  eminent  farmen 
ScoUand,  Twenty-eight  of  these  have  authorised  their  names  to  be  recor-^ 
as  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  calculations ;  several  more  have  expre** 
their  sanction  to  them  without  their  names  to  appear.  A  few  flu^ 
trifling  changes  of  cultivation,  and  three  have  refused  thdr  assent » '^ 
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l^und  of  difference  of  opinion.  Statements  showing  similar  results  are  also 
furnished  from  Aberdeenshire,  Roxburghshire,  Mid-Lothian,  and  a  farm 
within  ^Te  miles  of  Edinburgh.  ♦*«♦♦♦♦ 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  a  farmers'  meeting  at 
Fettereaim,  Mr  W.  £•  Gladstone  propounded  his  views  as  to  the  operation  of 
free  trade  upon  the  agriculturist,  and  maintained,  firstly,  that  the  present 
low  prices  have  not  arisen  from  importations,  but  ffom  an  abundant  crop  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  1835,  under  the  protective  system,  *^  we  had  wheat  at 
358.  per  quarter,  and  this  not  only  for  a  short  iinie^  hUfor  the  tohoie  year.** 
The  writer  contends,  and  we  think  he  proves,  that  Mr  Gladstone's  statement 
is  utterly  incorrect.  The  average  price  in  1835,  taken  from  the  official 
tables,  was  39d.  4d.,  not  35s.  Not  even  for  a  single  week  did  prices  sink  to 
35s.  To  discover  a  time  when  prices  were  53.  per  quarter  below  our  present 
average,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  year  1779,  when  wheat  was  quoted  at 
33s.  8d.,  the  national  deU  at  that  time  being  one-fourth  of  its  present  amottnl, 
and  the  poor  rate  being,  instead  of  nearly  eight  millions,  considerabfy  short  of 
two! 

There  is  this  important  fact,  too,  to  be  home  in  mind,  whilst  comparing 
the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  1835  and  at  present :  the  crop  of  the  former 
year  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  fine  ones,  extending  from  1833,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  import  of  foreign  com  in  ih&t  year  was  only  82,346 
quarters,  and  that  it  gradually  diminished  to  24,826  in  1836.  We  have 
now,  however,  nearly  as  low  prices  as  in  1835,  in  the  first  fine  year,  after  a 
series  of  bad  ones.  Mr  Gladstcme  says  that  our  low  prices  have  not  been 
caused  by  importation,  but  by  the  abundant  harvest  of  the  last  year.  The 
crop  of  1848,  it  is  well  known,  was  not  an  abundant  one,  yet  in  April,  1849, 
before  our  abundant  harvest  was  in  the  ear,  we  had  wheat  at  44s.  5d., 
barley  at  28s.  9d.,  and  oats  at  16e.  9d.  Obviously  importations,  and  nothing 
else,  could  have  caused  this  result. 

The  effect  of  free  trade  upon  the  price  of  provisions  is  set  before  us  in  an 
equally  striking  light  It  has  been  caused,  however,  less  by  the  importation 
of  live  stock  than  from  that  of  cured  meats.  American  beef,  pork,  and 
bacon  undersell  in  the  market  the  same  articles  cured  in  Ireland,  and  now 
form  the  balk  of  the  consumption  of  our  shipping,  and  even  of  the  British 
navy,  A  gentleman,  who  is  said  to  stand  at  the  haod  of  the  provision  trade 
in  Dundee,  states  that  he  now  supplies  ^  prime  American  mess  beef"  at 
£2,  Os.  6d.  per  tierce  lo?rer  than  he  can  cure  it  for,  although  buying  from  the 
butcher  at  £40  per  cwt.,  or  a  little  over  d^^d.  per  lb.  Hamburg  beef  and  pork 
are  likewise  sold  at  about  10s.  per  cwt.  less  than  the  price  of  Scotch ;  and 
establishments  are  being  opened  there  for  its  cure  on  the  Scotch  system,  to 
supply  the  London  market. 

We  shall  close  our  abstract  of  thb  able  article  by  giving  a  few  words  of 
advice  which  the  author  addresses  to  the  British  public : — **  One  word  in 
conclusion  to  our  friends."    &c.  &c. 

YORK  GAZETTE,  Jan.  3, 1850. 

To  what  extent  does  the  British  farmer  suffer  by  the  operation  of  free 
trade  is  a  most  important  question,  which  it  is  well  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  before  we  talk  of  a  remedy ;  just  as  the  surgeon  probes  the 
wound  before  he  attempts  its  cure.  The  average  price  of  wheat  for  six 
years,  from  1842  to  1847  inclusive,  was  558.  7^. ;  and  Sir  R.  Peel  has 
repeatedly  admitted  that  on  an  average  54s.  was  the  lowest  price  at  which 
the  British  farmer  could  raise  wheat  for  the  market — so  long  at  least  as  he 
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was  liable  to  the  same  burdens  as  formerly,  occupied  the  same  position  in 
the  country,  and  paid  the  same  rent  to  his  landlord.  ¥t^  trade  has,  hovr- 
ever,  been  introduced  since  this  declaration,  and  the  influx  of  foreign  grain 
has  been  immense — averaging  a  million  quarters  per  motUh  during  the  year 
that  has  just  closed  ;  whilst  for  thirteen  years  preceding  1841,  the  average 
importation  of  wheat  and  flour,  for  home  consumption,  was  only  one  roillioa 
quarters  per  annum  !  We  are  now  importing  at  a  rate  which  has  glutted 
the  markets,  and  brought  down  the  price  of  wheat  from  55s.  6d.  to  say  408. 
per  quarter ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  well  informed,  that,  although 
there  may  be  a  temporary  improvement  whilst  the  northern  ports  of  Europe 
are  closed,  the  evils  of  a  free  trade  in  com  will  again  be  developed  in  a 
further  depreciation  of  prices.  From  the  1  st  of  February  1849,  to  the  Ist 
of  January  1850,  a  decline  of  full  20  per  cent,  or  one-flfth  the  entire  value 
of  every  quarter  of  com,  has  been  the  consequence  of  free  trade.  During 
the  last  three  years  it  is  admitted  that  the  price  of  live  stock  has  been 
depreciated,  by  the  like  cause,  full  25  per  cent.,  or  one  fourth  its  former 
value.  How,  then,  can  the  farmer  submit  to  these  reductions,  and  yet 
carry  on  his  business  successfully  and  profitably  %  We  have  been  told  that 
he  must  bring  greater  skill  and  a  larger  amount  of  capital  into  operation — 
that  he  must  carry  on  his  vocation  on  the  principle  of  high  farming.  The 
Scotch  system  of  farming  has  been  continually  pointed  out  as  a  model  for 
the  English  farmer.  No  doubt  our  northern  agriculturists  have  carried  the 
science  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection ;  but  the  question  arises— is  it 
paying?  BlacliPood*8  Magazine^  for  January,  in  a  very  able  article  on 
''British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition,"  proves  that  it  is  not. 
They  have  procured  the  statbtics  of  farms  situated  in  the  fertile  grain 
districts  of  Forfar  and  Roxburgh,  and  the  calculations  as  to  the  yield,  prices, 
and  expenses  have  been  made  from  the  books  of  the  most  experienced 
agriculturists,  whose  names  are  given  as  a  guarantee  of  their  accuracy. 
The  estimates  have  been  most  carefully  framed,  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
every  kind  of  exaggeration  ;  and  they  have  since  been  revised  by  Mr  Ste- 
phens, the  author  of  The  Book  of  the  Farm,  These  returns  are  given  in 
detail.  On  one  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  in  Strathmore,  county  of  Forfar, 
(as  proved  by  Mr  Watson,  of  Keillor,)  there  b  a  clear  loss  to  the  tenant, 
consequent  on  the  difference  of  price  occasioned  by  free  trade,  of  no  less 
than  L.518,  58.  per  annum.  Mr  John  Dudgeon,  of  Spy  law,  furnished  the 
statistics  of  a  farm  of  like  extent  in  the  south-eastern  borders  of  Scotland, 
from  which  he  proves  that  in  the  grain  crop  alone  the  tenant  loses  annually 
LU386  by  the  free-trade  reduction  in  prices.  These  statements  have  been 
tested  by  many  of  the  first  agriculturists  of  Scotland,  who  annex  their 
names  to  them,  attesting  their  accuracy ;  and  the  statistics  of  other  farms 
are  given,  in  which  the  results  are  very  similar.  We  feel  obliged  to  our 
northern  contemporary  for  this  important  evidence  ;  and  it  will  be  well  for 
those  who  believe  that,  by  high  farming,  the  soil  can  be  stimulated  so  as  to 
produce  enormously  augmented  crops  at  a  large  additional  profit,  to  consider 
these  statistics  well.  We  are  assured  that  they  are  the  statistics  of  the  very 
highest  farming  in  Scotland.  Our  contemporary  arrives  at  the  following 
inevitable  conclusion.  Supposing  that  hereafter  thd  permanent  price  of 
wheat  were  to  be  408.  a  quarter;  that  the  cereal  produce  remained  at 
corresponding  prices  ;  that  the  value  of  live  stock  did  not  diminbh— points 
upon  all  of  which  we  are  tmly  more  than  sceptical — it  will  follow  that 
high  farming,  such  as  is  at  present  practised  in  the  best  agricultural  districts 
of  Scotland,  cannot  be  possibly  carried  on  under  free-trade  competition! 
And  if  high  farming  in  the   Lothians,  or  on  the  Border,  b  a  losing  trade,  it 
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cannot  be  made  profitable  elsewhere  within  the  boundaries  of  Britain.  In 
the  instances  above  referred  to,  no  ordinaiy  reduction  of  rent  would  meet 
the  emergency.  Mr  Watson's  statement  shows  that  the  enterprising  and 
skilful  tenant  of  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres,  in  the  best  com  district  of 
Forfar,  cannot  clear  his  expenses,  unless  the  rent  of  the  land  is  reduced  by 
one-half;  and  even  if  that  were  done,  he  would  only  realise  a  profit  of  six- 
pence per  acre.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  at  the  recent  meeting  at 
Boro'bridge,  in  this  county,  Mr  Milburn  showed,  from  statistics  of  a  farm  in 
the  North  Riding,  that  the  depreciated  value  of  its  produce,  consequent  oA 
free  trade,  was  even  greater  than  the  entire  rent.  With  such  startling  facts 
before  us  as  these,  there  appears  no  alternative  but  a  return  to  protection,  or 
that  the  tenant  faimers  must  cease  to  exbt.  But  our  York  free-trade 
journal  denies  that  the  present  prices  are  consequent  on  free* trade,  and 
asserts  that  had  the  protective  system  been  sustained,  prices  would  have 
been  quite  as  low  as  they  are  now  quoted.  We  have  a  ready  answer  to  this 
foolish  assertion.  What  causes  the  depression  of  prices?  An  excess  of 
supply  over  demand.  From  whence  has  that  excess  arisen  1  The  free 
importation  of  foreign  grain.  Even  so  recently  as  the  week  ending  the  8th 
of  December  last,  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  into  the  London  market 
exceeded  the  arrival  of  English  wheat  by  a  ratio  nearly  five  to  oiie.  We 
have  imported,  during  the  year  1849,  foreign  grain  at  a  rate  of  one  million 
quarters  per  month,  chargeable  with  a  nominal  duty  only,  and  it  is  this 
excess  of  foreign  produce  which  has  beaten  down  the  English  farmer  in  his 
own  markets.     We  defy  our  city  contemporary  to  prove  the  contrary. 

We  could  wish  to  continue  this  subject  at  greater  length,  but  our  space 
forbids. 

STANDARD  OF  FREEDOM,  Jan.  5, 1850. 

British  Aoriculturb  and  Foreion  Competition. — Under  the  above  title, 
BlacktDood'a  Magazine  has  this  month  come  out  with  an  article  which  is 
clearly  meant  to  be  a  smasher.  It  is  long  and  most  elaborate.  It  consists 
of  no  fewer  than  forty-two  of  its  pages,  and  abounds  with  figures  and 
statistics,  carefully  collected  for  the  occasion.  We  are  glad  of  it.  We  are 
always  glad  to  see  what  Blachoood  or  the  Quarterly  has  to  say  on  a  great 
political  question.  We  know  tlien  that  we  are  put  into  possession  of  the 
very  best  and  strongest  case  that  can  be  made  out  on  the  side  of  Conserva- 
tism. Neither  are  we  disposed  on  this  occasion  to  call  in  question  tlie  cor- 
rectness of  the  figures  and  facts  brought  forward.  They  prove,  in  fact,  all 
that  we  have  contended  for.  They  prove,  on  the  evidence  of  two  celebrated 
Scotch  farmers,  supported  by  the  attestations  and  approval  of  eight-and- 
twenty  others  of  the  greatest  and  ablest  of  the  Scotch  agriculturists,  who 
have  examined  these  statements,  tliat  under  the  system  of  Protection  it  was 
impossible  for  farmers  to  flourish^  and  indeed  for  farmers  who  practised  high 
sdentifie  farming  to  live.  They  bring  forward  a  couple  of  debtor  and  creditor 
accounts,  furnished  by  a  Mr  Watson  of  Keillor,  in  Forfarshire,  and  by  a 
Mr  Dudgeon  of  Spy  law,  in  the  south-east  Borders.  Each  of  these  state- 
ments shows  the  annual  expenditure  and  proceeds  on  a  farm  of  500  acres,  on 
an  average  of  years  previous  to  the  introduction  of  free  trade  in  corn,  cattle, 
&c.  In  one  case  the  whole  annual  profit  on  an  expenditure  of  L.1850  is 
but  L.106  ;  in  the  other  case,  on  the  same  extent  of  tillage  and  graf»s  land, 
and  on  the  annual  expenditure  of  L.1770  for  manure,  seed,  labour,  and  rent, 
the  annual  profit  is  only  L.245.  These  statements  are,  as  we  have  observed, 
confirmed  by  twenty-eight  •first-rate  agriculturists,  as  coinciding  whoUyj^vith 
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tlielr  own  experience ;  and  some  of  these  gentlemen,  moreorery  fomlflh 
statements  themselves,  showing  similar  results— -one  farm  giving  only  L.106 
28.  6€l,  and  another  L.111,  5s. 

Thus  it  appears  clear  tliat,  on  a  good  arerage  farm,  under  protection 
rents  and  prices,  and  farmed  on  high  scientific  principles,  the  profits  raried 
from  L.100  to  L.245  a-year !  For  these  misermble  sums,  totally  inadequate 
to  the  respectable  maintenance  of  a  family — totally  contemptible  as  the 
proceeds  from  invested  capital  of  from  L.2d00  to  L.600(^  as  shown  in  these 
cases, — did  first-rate  farmers  under  the  protective  system  waste  their  time, 
their  energies,  and  their  skill.  We  cannot  doubt  the  fact,  for  we  hav«  it 
under  these  gentlemen's  own  hands,  and  attested  by  Uie  experience  of  their 
ablest  and  best-informed  neighbours. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  the  free-traders  have  all  along  declared. 
They  have  protested  to  the  farmers,  again  and  again,  that  the  com  laws 
were  never  meant  for  tiiem,  but  for  the  landlords.  They  have  assured  them, 
that  whatever  the  proceeds  were,  the  rent  would  be  in  proportion  ;  that  it 
mattered  not  how  high  the  rate  of  produce  was,  the  rate  of  rent  would  more 
than  keep  pace  with  it ;  that  the  object  of  protection  was  to  extract  from 
the  public,  and  not  less  from  the  farmer,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
rent.  They  warned  the  farmer  that  he  was  but  a  sponge  in  the  hands  of  the 
aristocratic  landlords,  who  in  proportion  as  his  own  extravagance,  his  own 
mortgages,  and  ambitious  family-settlements  pressed  on  him,  so  much  the 
heavier  would  be  the  squeeze  he  would  give  the  sponge  ;  that  it  mattered 
not  how  much  science  and  manure  the  tenant  employed,  the  landlord  had 
found  in  protection  a  science  too,  which  enabled  him  to  express  all  the  pro- 
fits of  capital  and  skill,  as  well  as  of  land,  at  his  pleasure. 

They  warned  the  farmer  that  the  stewards  and  balliffis  of  their  landlords 
knew  as  well  as  themselves  how  many  quarters  of  com,  and  how  many 
stones  of  beef  and  mutton,  he  obtained  per  acre,  and  what  was  the  market- 
price  of  those  articles ;  and  that  they  would  make  the  scale  of  rental  rise  in 
accordance,  though  it  might  not  so  readily  fall. 

All  this  the  free-traders  assured  the  farmers  ;  and  behold !  now  out  it  comes 
— and  we  have  their  own  confession.  It  is  precisely  what  we  were  prepared 
for ;  and  the  only  thing  which  surprises  us  is  that  it  did  not  come  before. 
As  the  protective  system  was  never  intended  for  the  farmer,  but  for  those 
who  promoted  it,  it  would  have  been  wonderful  if  it  had  benefited  the 
farmer.    It  has  not  done  so,  as  he  now  candidly  avows. 

But  what  is  the  aim  of  Blackwood  in  making  tills  statement  ?  To  com- 
plain of  protection  ?  No :  singularly  enough,  it  is  to  deplore  the  removal  of 
it — to  raise  a  cry  for  its  restoration !  What !  Do  they  want  that  which  has 
proved  so  ruinous  to  the  farmer  ?  Do  they  want  the  former  to  go  on  fiirm- 
ing  farms  of  five  hundred  acres,  and  vrith  the  employment  of  L.6000  of  capital, 
for  returns  of  from  L.  100  to  L.240  a-year  ?  Why,  if  their  own  showing  be 
correct,  and  be  worth  anything,  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  the  farmer,  was  to  be  rid  of  this  vampire  system. 

The  writer  in  Blackwood  would  have  us  to  believe  that  the  farmers  want 
back  a  system  fraught  to  them  with  min  and  disappointment ;  that  they  are 
so  infatuated  as  to  cling  to  failure  and  destitution  as  their  only  salvation. 
They  mean  this,  or  they  mean  nothing.  It  is  for  this  protection  that  they 
are  clamouring  and  lamenting.  They  want  that,  or  we  do  not  know  what 
they  want.  They  certainly  can  want  nothing  more  than  that.  But  they 
say,  bad  as  that  was,  the  want  of  it  is  still  worse  ;  and  they  go  on  to  show 
that  the  same  farms,  at  the  present  rents  and  prices,  will  sink  some  hundrqds 
annually.    No  doubt  of  it ;   but  why  are  they  to  be .  maintained  in  this 
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ruinous  portion?  Why  aie  not  the  rents  to  be  redaced  ?  The  queetion  lies 
entirely  between  lowered  rents  and  protection  ;  and  we  ask  any  reasonable 
man  whether  there  can  be  a  doabt  which  way  this  is  likely  to  be  decided  ? 
The  people  have  already  decided  it.  In  a  great  ten-years'  battle  they  have 
come  oat  victorious ;  and  where  is  the  minister  or  the  party  that  dare  hazard 
another  such  battle  with  them?  The  people  wiU  have  cheap  food,  and  must 
have  it,  if  they  are  to  live  at  all.  The  people  are  traders,  whose  customers 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  foreigners,  and  they  must  trade  on  such  terms  as  their 
customers  oan  afford.  They  have  already  found  that  they  cannot  trade 
with  these  castomers  unless  they  have  cheap  bread  and  beef,  and  they  will 
have  them.  Thej  have  fought  lor  it,  and  won  it,  and  would  fight  for  it 
again,  if  necessary.  Nor  b  it  they,  nor  is  it  Cobden  and  Bright,  who  have 
alone  said  it ;  it  is  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  scores  of  other  landholders,  who 
love  good  rent-rolls  as  well  as  other  people,  but  who  have  real  heads  on  their 
shoulders,  and  can  see  and  foreeee,  who  have  said  it.  The  ministry  dare  not 
attempt  to  unsay  it,  neither  this  ministry  nor  any  other ;  no,  nor  were 
Charles  Stuart  aUve,  who  dared  to  go  to  ^e  scaffold  for  his  own  stiff  will, 
would  he  now  dare  unsay  it. 

The  tide  of  political  necessity  runs  only  one  way,  and  that  irresistibly, 
overwhelmingly.  It  runs  towards  low  prices  of  food  ;  and  low  prices  of  food 
neeemtate  low  rents ;  low  rents,  low  taxes.  The  people's  rell^  will  be  at  first 
in  low  price  of  food — ^ttie  farmers'  relief  in  low  rents ;  the  relief  of  people, 
farmer,  and  landlord,  eventually  in  light  taxation  and  abundance  of  trade. 

The  people,  according  to  Bhetwood^s  own  showing,  are  now  obtaining 
from  4  to  7,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  annually  from  abroad,  for  which  they 
are  paying  from  35s.  tg  40s.  a  quarter,  instead  of  from  808.  to  120s.  They 
are  obtaining  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  according  to  the  same  authority,  no  less 
than  12,000,000  quarters  yearly  from  abroad  at  proportionately  low  prices. 
They  are  obtaining  from  19  to  20,000  head  of  cattle,  and  no  less  than 
60,000  tons  of  hams,  pork,  cured  beef,  butter,  cheese,  Stc, 

They  tell  us  that  American  beef  is  far  superior  to  Irish,  and  brings  more 
money ;  and  yet  the  American  is  only  from  61s.  to  81s.  per  tierce,  and 
Irish  is  from  80s.  to  85s.  Irish  prime  pork  is  62s.  to  668.,  American 
from  848.  to  60s.  Of  Irish  beef  we  accordingly  import  about  8000  barrels, 
of  American  85,000 !  These  things  Blackwood^  moreover,  says  are  but  a 
beginning.  And  yet  they  dare  to  assert  that  the  people  must  give 
up  all  these  substantial  advantages,  that  farmers  may  again  groan,  accord- 
ing to  their  showing,  under  protection,  and  landlords  may  riot  until  they 
have  mortgaged  their  estates  to  the  extent  of  another  L.400,000,000  ster- 
ling! 

The  question  may  be  safely  left  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people. 
They  will  stand  up  for  their  ^*  belly  timber,"  or  they  are  not  Englishmen  ; 
and  the  landlords  may  prepare  to  follow  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  write  reason- 
able letters  to  their  farmers. 

The  bitterness  of  abuse  of  Cobden  indulged  in  in  this  ai*ticle  is  to  us  the 
clearest  proof  that  the  reviewers  are  convinced  themselves  that  it  is  come  to 
this  complexion.  Men  secure  of  a  triumph  don't  blackguard.  They  com- 
plain loudly,  however,  that  Cobden  and  the  free-traders  always  protested 
that  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  would  not  produce  low  prices  of  farming 
produce.  If  they  ever  did  say  any  such  foolbh  things,  they  ought  to  be  well 
told  of  it,  for  what  else  co%dd  it  produce  ?  What  was  the  use  of  repealing 
those  laws,  except  to  produce  this  effect?  That  they  would  and  will  pro- 
duce that  effect  we  always  expected,  and  do  expect :  and  we  shall  never 
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believe  any  other  till  we  see  the  partition  between  two  ponds  cut  twir, 
and  the  water  from  the  lower  flowing  into  the  higher. 

The  world  abroad  farms  cheap  and  lives  cheap,  and  is  snre  to  send  t* 
more  and  more,  cheap  com,  cattle,  beef,  pork,  hams,  and  the  Uke ;  and  i  .• 
consequence  here  must  be  cheapness  and  plenty,  with  a  low  range  of  rec; 
and  taxes. 

WATCHMAN,  Jak.  2, 1850. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. — Maga  commences  1850  in  great  force.  T:^ 
opening  article,  reviewing  the  year  that  has  just  expired,  ia  appropm> , 
headed  the  *^  Year  of  Reaction,*'  as  1848  is  called  the  Year  of  Berolnti.^L- 
The  contrast  is  given  in  a  brief  and  masterly  way, — ^the  style  not  seM 
reminding  us  of  Alison.  As  the  cause  and  condition  of  the  re-actioD  y 
indicated,  the  dreadful  memory  of  the  preceding  convulaionsy  and  the  firr 
ness  and  general  loyalty  of  the  soldiers. 

In  this  first  article  of  Blackwood  the  political  re-action  agmnst  the  fr- 
traders  is  glanced  at ;  but  the  grand  protectionist  article  is  reserved  for : 
close  of  the  number.  It  is  the  most  powerful  manifesto  on  that  side  tiut  w- 
have  read  ;  and  this  week  appears  with  unexpected  propriety  as,  by  anti' 
pation,  the  reply  of  the  agriculturists  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  letter  to  his  te: 
ants,  which  we  give  in  another  column.    Sir  Robert  lajrs  it  down  that  pr  - 
tection  has  disappeared  for  ever,  and  he  quietly  advises  his  tenants  to  k-^ 
consolation  in  an  improved  system  of  farming  instead  of  useless  bemoaoic.- 
It  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  Scottish  farming  is  of  the  highest  repatatli'' 
and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  read  ^*  statistics  of  farms  situated  in  t- 
fertile  grain-growing  districts  of  Forfar  and  Roxburgh  ;  and  the  calculati : 
as  to  the  yield,  prices,  and  expenses."     Blackwood,  in  fact,  sent  rousi . 
circular  to  the  most  eminent  agriculturists  in  Scotland,  with  the  stateme? 
now  published  of  the  working  of  a  farm,  and  of  its  very  scanty  remunerate 
under  the  old  system  ;  and  requesting  corrections,  if  any  could  be  ma 
and  further  information  of  the  prospects  of  agriculture  in  Scotland  uni ' 
the  new  one.    Part  of  the  result  is  thus  given  : — 

"  Let  those  who  believe  that,  by  high  fieu'miug,  the  soil  can  bo  stimulated  » t 
produce  enormously  augmented  crops,  at  a  large  additional  profit^  consideT  : 
above  statistics  well.  Th£T  are  thb  statistics  of  thb  V£BT  moHEST  vabmhc^ 
Scotland."    &c.  &c. 

Between  the  first  and  last  articles  above  noticed,  we  are  presented  ^' 
some  pleasant  reviesvs  of  American  Adventure ;  and  an  exceUeot  &' 
tide  on  Howard,  though  we  think  it  is  much  too  savage  against  his  Utf* 
biographer.  There  is  as  usual  a  sprinkling  of  lighter  reading,  which  « 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and  a  poem  of  some  length  a:: 
much  merit,  by  Delta. 

NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  GAZETTE,  Jan.  8, 1850. 

The  Blackwood  Blast — Farmiko  and  Freb  Trade. — "  Give  the  dtv. 
his  due,*'  is  one  of  those  terse  expressions  of  Saxon  love  of  fair  play  whi' 
have  descended  to  us  from  our  forefathers.  Taking  this  aphorism  as  ^" 
guide,  it  would  appear  that  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  agricaltur. 
public,  the  ill-desert  of  free  trade  exceeds  that  of  the  Evil  One  hirosd/;  /-'' 
they  will  not  accord  it  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  claimed  even 
his  behalf.     D.xy  after  day,  for  montlis  past,  the  protectionists  of  EogliO' 
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have  been  denounehig  free  trade  aa  the  very  abomination  that  maketh  deso- 
late. And  now  the  agitation  has  fairly  crossed  the  border ;  for  in  the  pages 
of  Bladtwoody  for  the  present  month,  the  elite  of  Scottish  Farmers,  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Moray  Frith,  have  come  forth  with  a  manifesto,  bristling  with 
elaborate  statistics,  all  conspiring  to  show  that,  in  Scotland  at  least,  under 
free  trade,  to  farm  at  any  rent  will  be  impossible. 

Now,  we  have  not  been  backward  in  calling  public  attention  to  the  present 
agricultural  crisis,  or  in  allowing  due  weight  to  the  current  severe  depression 
of  the  market  for  farm  produce.  And  we  have  uniformly  maintained  that 
other  great  fiscal  changes  will  be  indispensable,  to  enable  the  British  farmer 
successfully  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  ;  but  we  must  protest  against  a 
generalisation  at  once  so  basty  and  unfair  as  the  one  before  us.  Free  trade 
has  as  yet  had  no  sufficient  trial,  to  enable  us  to  make  even  an  approxima- 
tion to  a  just  estimate  of  what  are  to  be  its  permanent  effects.  To  base  cal- 
culations for  an  indefinite  futurity  on  the  prices  of  one,  of  at  most  two 
seasons,  as  these  our  farmers  have  done,  in  the  document  in  question,  cer- 
tainly is  not  calculated  to  give  a  very  high  idea  of  their  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  induction.  Under  their  favourite  protection,  and  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  there  have  been  more  periods  than  one  when  the  prices 
both  of  grain  and  cattle  would  have  furnished  nearly  corresponding  data  to 
those  on  which  they  have  founded  their  conclusions. 

Oats  constitute  the  staple  grain  crop  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  we  subjoin  the 
fiars  prices  for  the  fifteen  years  preceding  1846  : — 


Tew. 

Pint  Quality. 

Second  Quality. 

£    «. 

d. 

£    t. 

rf. 

1881 

1     1 

1  4.12th8] 
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0  19  10  5-12ths 
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2 
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9 
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9» 
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6 

n 

The  medium  average  of  both  qualities  for  these  fifteen  years,  the  reader 
will  find  to  be  within  a  fraction  of  19s.  7d.  per  quarter.  The  Fiars  Prices 
of  oats  for  the  last  three  years  have  been— 


Year. 

Pint  QnaUty. 
£    i,     d. 

Swond  Quality. 
£    i.     d. 

1846 
1847 
1848 

1  10    0  perqr. 
.        110,, 
.        0  16    8      „ 

1     9    0  per  qr. 
10    0,, 
0  15    4      „ 

Now,  though  the  fiars  price  of  oats  for  the  present  year  should  be  as  low 
as  Ids.  6d.,  the  medium  average  of  these  four  years  of  virtual  free  trade 
would  be  within  three-halfpence  of  one  pound  per  quarter — something  higher 
than  the  average  of  the  last  fifteen  years  of  protection !  But  '46-7  was  an 
exceptional  year.  Certainly  it  was ;  but  what  proof  have  we  as  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  '49-60  is  to  be  an  average  one  ?  We  ourselves  believe, 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  efieot  of  free  trade  will  be  to  maintain  a  com- 
paratively bw  lange  of  prices  in  average  seasons,  but  not  at  all  such  that 
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farming  maj  not  go  on  as  heretofore ;  when  we  httve  rvadked  a  iur  tai 
quite  practicable  adjastment  of  rents,  taxes,  and  wages^  to  the  Taloe  «f 
agricultural  produce.  Let  the  landlord  have  an  equivalent  for  him  £air  prp 
portion  of  the  crop^  and  the  labourer  and  the  State  theirs,  and  why  ebevU 
the  land  be  tilled  worse,  manured  worse,  or  yield  less  gratefully  than  hekn^ 
Such  adjustment,  however,  is  Indispensable,  and  until  it  is  aeoured,  that 
will  be  much  partial  suffering ;  and  under  over-burd^ed,  blind,  and  otei- 
nate  landlords,  many  of  the  weaker  class  of  farmers  —  those  who  have  wu 
capital  to  meet  an  emergency — will  no  doubt  go  down.  Are  s«eh  eos- 
sequmices  altogether  new  or  unprecedented,  under  the  social  and  mechanicti 
changes  which  have  befallen  other  dasses  of  the  oonununity  in  tkis  eonatrri 
On  the  contrary,  have  they  not,  again  and  again,  oceuned  to  oonudeiabia 
portions  of  our  people,  under  changes  which  have  yet  contributed  to  tlu 
increase  of  the  national  wealth,  and  the  adrancement  of  the  ^neral  w^ : 
Is  there  any  proof  that  free  tirade  is  to  form  an  exception,  if  we  have  wisdoc 
to  use  it  well,  and  address  ourselvee  heartily  to  a  concurring  effort  to  adjosi 
all  our  great  interests  to  its  action,  with  the  least  possible  saffering  sk-* 
delay  l  That  is  the  only  igitation  to  which  the  fanner  should  oonunit  hisr 
self*— the  only  one  which  will  not  prove  in  the  end  a  delusion  and  &  onaie,— 
the  only  one  which  wUl  not  prolong  his  suffering,  and  perplex  the  adjiuk- 
ment  of  his  monetary  relations  for  years  on  years  to  oome. 

WORCESTER  JOURNAL,  Jan.  10,  1850. 

British  Agriculturb  and  Foreign  Competition. — The  January  number 
of  Blackwood  contains  another  of  those  powerful  articles,  exposing^  the  utk- 
fallacy  of  free  trade,  which  cannot  fail  of  having  effect  upon  persons  wbt^ 
minds  are  open  to  the  influence  of  good  reasoning,  ^o  that  article,  which  & 
entitled  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition^  we  will  confine  co: 
attention,  and  will  request  for  awhile  that  of  our  readers. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  year  1842,  having  stated  it  as  his  distinct  opial^ 
that  the  proper  average  of  wheat  in  this  country,  under  all  circumatanca, 
ought  to  be  about  56s.  a  quarter,  further  gave  a  solemn  guarantee  that  ^ 
foreign  wheat  should  be  admitted  when  prices  fell  to  51s.  The  avera^ 
price  of  wheat  from  the  year  1842  to  1847,  inclusive,  was  actually  withh 
fivepence  of  his  calculation.  We  find  him  at  the  present  moment,  whes 
wheat  is  far  indeed  below  the  51s.,  telling  his  tenants  they  can  compete  with 
the  foreigner  and  continue  to  pay  their  rents  as  before.  Now  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  high  farming^-a  mode  of  overcoming  the  difficolties  ' 
foreign  competition  which,  strange  to  say,  never  occurred  to  Sir  Kob«t  is 
1842 !  That  high  farming  produces  beneficial  results  as  regards  crops  ear- 
not  be  denied,  and  therefore  there  is  no  cause  of  quarrel  upon  that  scon 
either  with  Dr  Buckland,  Mr  Mechi,  Mr  Huxtable,  Sir  R.  Peel,  or  anj 
other  of  the  varieties  of  the  "  high  farmer.**  No  one  doubts  how  easy  it  ii 
to  expend  money  ;  and  that  generalfy,  if  the  outlay  is  judicious,  an  incre&se 
of  produce  may  result ;  but  then  the  fttum  in  mon^  bears  no  fair  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  the  crops  :  consequently,  the  outlay  is  thrown  awmj. 
If  high  farming  were  generally  successful  upon  a  money  calculation,  ^*  higli 
farming  would  be  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception."  The  doings  of  Lcri 
Kinnaird,  which  have  been  noised  about  by  his  free*trade  admirers,  ten 
out,  upon  good  evidence,  to  be  utter  failures  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view : 
and  many  of  those  speculative  retired-tradesmen  who  undertook  to  lay  ooi 
their  capital  on  his  farm^  at  high  rents,  have,  as  might  have  been  expecte«i 
found  th^h*  way  into  the  Gajsett^    The  accounts  of  Lord  Kinnaird's  own 
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farm  of  Blill  Hill,  we  are  told,  have  been  brought  down  with  a  great  show 
of  accuracy  to  the  close  of  iMj^-hefore  protection  ceased  or  prices  fell— but 
no  later.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  legislature,  having  arbitrarily 
forced  prices  down,  should  at  least  have  provided  for  the  relief  of  those 
persons  who  had  formed  contracts  under  a  different  state  of  the  law ;  their 
agreements  should  evidently  have  been  dissolved  under  such  peculiar  circum^ 
stances.    But  even  that  piece  of  wisdom  was  stupidly  omitt^. 

We  have,  in  this  article,  statements  calculated  to  surprise  even  persons 
who  have  hitherto  considered  themselves  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
dangerous  position  of  our  native  industry.  Very  erroneous  ideas  appear  to 
have  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  free-trade  authorities  with  respect  to  the 
quantities  of  foreign  com  available  for  the  supply  of  this  oountty.    [<fec.] 

EDDOWE'S  JOURNAL,  Jan.  9, 1850. 

Blackwood. — In  addition  to  the  extracts  given  in  our  last,  we  take  a  few . 
more  of  the  same  sterling  character.  Our  worthy  seer  challenges  the  Peelites 
to  combat  with  their  own  weapons,  taking  as  his  text  the  memorable,  and 
for  once  plain  spoken^  words  uttered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he  proposed 
the  com  law  of  1842,  viz. : — *'  I  cannot  undertake  to  guarantee  to  you  (the 
farmer)  b j*  legislation  a  particular  price ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that,  as  long 
as  corn  is  under  51s.  you  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
com."  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that,  low  as  the  price  is  at 
present,  averaging  40s.,  it  will  be  still  lower,  and  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  grow  com,  under  any  system  of  farming, 
and  obtain  remuneration,  at  the  price  that  he  will  receive  under  the  existing 
competition.         ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

Having  adduced  unquestionable  statistics  drawn  from  experiments  in  high 
farming  made  in  Scotland,  the  writer  calls  on  all  the  friends  of  British  indus- 
try to  combine  and  to  make  a  gallant  stand  in  the  defence  of  all  the  labour- 
ing and  productive  classes.  He  closes  this  valuable  exposition  of  the  state 
and  prospects  of  British  agriculture  with  the  following  spirited  appeal : — 
**  We  repeat  that  we  have  no  fear  for  the  future,"     &c.  &c. 


CHELTENHAM  CORONICLE,  Jan.  12,  1850. 

Blackwood's  Edikbitrgh  Maoazinb  for  January.  -^-  We  have  gone 
through  this  number  as  ladies  are  apt  to  go  through  novels,  reading  the  com* 
menoement  and  conclusion  only.  The  first  article  is  a  masterly  review  of 
the  political  events  of  the  past  year  throughout  Europe — an  historical  sketch 
in  which  all  the  leading  occurrences  are  grouped  with  great  skill,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  mind's  eye  with  a  distinctness  rarely  achieved  in  works  of  the 
kind.  The  last  article  in  the  number  is  entitled  **  British  Agriculture  and 
Foreign  Competition,''  and  consists  of  an  elaborate  and  masterly  exposure 
of  the  sophisms  of  free  trade,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  agricultural  and 
landed  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  placing  the  real  state  of  the  case  in  so 
strong  a  light  as  cannot  fail  to  convince  every  one,  not  wholly  blinded  by 
self-interest,  to  the  ruinous  consequences  which  have  already  ensued,  and 
which,  from  their  very  nature,  must  continue  to  ensue«  from  a  persistance 
in  the  legislative  policy  of  the  la^t  few  years.  The  promises  and  predictions 
of  Peel  and  Cobden,  and  their  subsequent  attempts  to  draw  off  public  atten* 
tion  from  the  damning  testimony  of  that  experience  to  which  they  once  so  < 
proudly  appealed,  by  bringing  forward  other  substitutes  for  popular  agita^- 
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tioDi  are  bionght  out  into  such  prominent  relief^  Uiat  no  eeeape  is  poaiUf 
left  from  the  conelusions  deduced  as  to  their  utter  and  complete  fJaUaciwe- 
ness  ;  while  to  the  ^'  high  farming^'  system  of  Mr  Caird,  such  a  weight  fji 
practical  evidence  is  opposed,  and  such  a  mass  of  information  eoUectcd,  ti 
amounte  to  complete  annihilation  of  its  theory  as  an  applicable  eqnivakfit 
for  protection.  The  article  occupies  more  Uum  forty  closely  printed  psgn, 
and  ought  to  be  read  by  aU  who  take  an  interest  in  the  sabject,  and  dean 
to  get  at  the  tru'h  of  its  facts. 

The  importanc?  of  the  topics  discussed  in  this  artide,  and  tlie  siogvUriy 
able  way  in  which  they  are  treated,  would  justify  the  most  oopimn  extncu 
but  other  considerations  compel  us  to  refrain.  We  cannot^  howeTer,  wbotij 
forego  the  opportunity  of  quoting  one  or  two  of  the  paasagea  moat  capable  k 
isolation.  Speaking  of  the  illimitable  character  of  the  supplies  of  foro^ 
grain,  and  their  consequent  effect  on  prices,  the  writer  observes  : — 

**  Of  the  capability  of  the  foreigner  to  supply  as  with  any  giren  amount  of  gnlni  w 
tlrink  no  reasonable  man  can  doubf   Ac,  &o. 

But  it  is  not  the  farming  tenant  and  landlord  only  that  are  Tedoced  u 
ruin  by  free  trade*  The  canker  eats  its  way  into  other  claaaea.  Take,  f jt 
example,-* 

^  The  poor  seamstress,  who  weekly  tnms  out  of  hand  her  augmented  auBber  «f 
improved  shirts— and  who  lately,  though  on  exceedingly  erroneoa^  prtnciplet,  b« 
found  a  Warm  adrocate  in  the  kind-bearted^  Mr  Sydney  Herbert — kae,  in  her  fl«: 
way,  tested  the  value  of  the  ezperipient.''     ftc  &c. 


INVERNESS  COURIER,  Jan.  10. 

Protection  to  AGRicuLTtmB. — ^The  ^ricultnral  interest  has  found  ir 
Blackwood's  Magazine  a  consistent,  and  by  far  the  most  able  advocate  that 
has  yet  appeared.  In  the  number  for  January,  of  which  we  were  favonrt  J 
with  an  early  copy,  there  appears  aTigorous  article  on  **  British  Agricnlta?? 
and  Foreign  Competition,"  exhibiting  the  present  state  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  British  farmer,  so  striking  in  its  figures  and  arguments,  and  $c 
thoroughly  practical,  that  we  should  have  wished  to  have  given  it  a  pbo 
as  the  ablest  farmer's  statement  yet  made,  although  we  may  differ  from  the 
writer  in  many  of  his  conclusions.  Its  great  length,  however,  extending 
over  forty  pages,  precludes  its  insertion  in  full,  and  we  shall  theiefer? 
endeavour  to  present  a  vidimus  of  its  principal  features.  Despiaing  th^ 
babble  of  sinking-funds,  rejecting  the  proposal  of  higher  banning  und<r 
liberal  leases  a$  a  substitute,  but  without  re-echoing  Lord  Stanhope*s  err 
for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Blackwood  claims  the  restoration  of  protr.-^ 
tion  as  the  only  hope  for  the  fanners.  Setting  out  with  the  dedaration,  bv 
Sir  Robert  Fed  in  1842,  when  proposing  his  free-trade  measures,  "  that  v 
long  as  com  is  under  51s.,  you  (the  farmers)  shall  not  be  exposed  to  tb^ 
importation  of  foreign  com,"  the  writer  holds  with  Sir  Robert  that  from 
54s.  to  58s.  is  a  fair  remunerating  price  for  wheat,  and  then  proceeds  u 
inquire  into  the  probable  range  of  prices  in  future,  showing,  in  the  6r«: 
place,  that  the  basis  upon  which  the  new  legislative  policy  was  grouDdr^l 
was  erroneous.  Mr  Tooke,  in  his  History  of  Prices^  conjectured  that  in  the 
event  of  free  trade,  with  wheat  at  45s.  per  qr.,  the  annual  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  might  reach  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  qrs.  "  What  wontler. 
then,  if  the  panic  has  materially  increased,"  asks  the  writer,  "  when,  in 
place  of  2,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat  annually,  from  the  pnssing  of  the  Corn-Law 
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Repeal  Act  (26tli  June  1846)  until  the  5th  November  1847,  a  period  of 
little  more  than  sixteen  mouths,  we  imported  7,229,916  qrs.  of  wheat,  whilst 
the  total  of  all  kinds  of  grain  entered  for  consumption  amounted  to 
16,331,916  quarters!"  The  first  effect  of  the  new  measures  on  the  corn 
trade  has  been  to  take  it  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  bands  of  British  mer- 
chants, the  foreigner  sending  bis  wheat  on  consignment.  By  this  course 
the  British  merchant's  profit  is  saved  to  the  seller,  who  can  thus  dispose  of 
it  from  28.  to  3s.  per  qr.  cheaper  to  the  consumer.  The  writer  holds  the 
foreign  current  prioes  as  no  criterion  whatever  of  the  value  of  grain.  He 
says — ''  We  are  almost  afraid  to  stake  our  conviction  lest  it  should  appear  ' 
exaggerated,  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  Polish  wheat  could  be  delivered  at 
Dantzic  at  16s.,  and  yet  leave  a  considerable  profit  to  the  grower."  This 
opinion  is  founded  on  the  following  sketch  of  the  corn-growers,  from  the 
information  of  a  Scottish  agriculturist  long  a  land-steward  on  an  estate  in 
Gallicia : — 

*'  If  the  reader  glances  at  the  map  of  Europe,  tracing  the  cfnir»e  of  the  Vistula  from  Dant- 
cic,  and  then  following  the  upward  line  of  ite  trihutarr,  the  Bag,  he  will  find  laid  down  in 
close  proximity  the  extenaire  districts  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Kiow,  Gallicia,  and  others,  for- 
merly  Palatinates,  which  together  constitute  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  productive  corn- 
field of  Europe,**  &e. 

In  making  his  extraordinary  estimate  of  prices,  the  writer  remarks : — 

*'  We  beg  it  will  be  understood,  that,  in  estimating  the  remunerative  prices  of  foreign 
grain,  we  do  not  profess  to  arrive  at  more  than  general  conclusions.  It  matters  nothing  for 
or  against  our  argnnMnt,  whether  wheat  can  be  delivered  at  Danttic  a  little  cheaper  or  a 
little  dearer  than  the  above  stmu  We  loive  room  on  either  side  for  a  considerable  margin* 
This  much,  however,  we  know  for  a  fact,  that  an  eminent  corn-merchant  in  Loith  has,  in 
former  years,  purcha^  fine  wheat  free  on  board  at  Dantzic,  for  19s.,  with  the  offer  of  a  con- 
stant supply,  and  that  no  circumstances  have  since  then  emerged  to  enhance  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, ^iides  this,  as  Mr  Sand  irs  well  remarks,  in  one  of  his  published  letters,  we  have 
had  plain  and  evident  experience  of  foreign  production  under  the  working  of  the  corn-law'  of 
16i*2L  We  had  a  fixed  duty  of  20 1.  per  qr.  in  actual  operation  for  four  years  ;'%nd  in  1844 
aiid  1845  such  duty  was  paid,  week  after  week,  and  in  the  latter  year  for  six  months  consecu- 
tively, at  a  time  when  our  general  avernfes  were  only  468.  to  478.  a  quarter.  Was  the 
foreigner  at  that  time  selling  at  a  loss  ?  His  price  then,  adapting  itself  to  oun,  was  t26s.  and 
27s.,  deducting  the  duty,  and  at  that  time,  be  it  remembered,  he  was  UHprrparcd /or  competi- 
tion. So  that,  from  experience  not  five  years  old,  we  may  gather  what  iciod  of  future  compe> 
tition  awaits  us,  and  also  what  we  are  annnally  sacrificing  in  revenue,  by  madly  abandoning 
protection.*" 

This  probably  proves  a  little  too  much,  for  no  protectionist  has  yet  ventured 
to  suggest  high  figures  for  a  protective  duty.  Mr  Monro  of  Allan,  whose 
pamphlet  Blackwood  highly  praises,  does  not  propose  a  heavier  import  duty 
than  4s.  on  wheat,  3s.  on  barley,  and  2s.  on  oats— duties  which  could  not  bo 
of  the  slightest  service  for  the  purposes  of  protection,  now  that  the  foreigner 
has  turned  his  attention  to  the  British  market,  and  can  produce  wheat  at 
the  estimate  formed  by  Blackwood — "  our  belief  is  that  the  foreigner  could 
afford  to  furnish  us  with  wheat  at  a  little  more  than  16s.''  High  farming 
as  a  substitute  for  protection  is  cried  down.  We  agree  with  the  writer,  that 
higher  corn-farming  cannot  be  made  profitable ;  and  if  the  meat'market  is 
to  suffer  from  depression  such  as  now  lies  upon  the  com  market,  theti 
Mr  Gaird^s  suggestion  of  more  extensive  green-cropping  and  cattle-feeding 
roust  also  become  inapplicable.  High  com-fiirming,  however,  is  insisted 
upon  by  many ;  and  to  place  this  matter  in  a  proper  light,  the  following 
statement  by  a  well-known  agriculturist  was  extensively  circulated  by 
Blackwood : — 

**  Statement  of  the  average  produce  of  a  farm  in  a  full  state  of  productiveness,  managed 
ai^'ooablv  to  the  five'shtft  course,  as  usually  adopted  in  the  sontli-eastem  borders  of 
Scotland,  where  the  returns  of  stock  form  a  very  considerable  means  of  remunoratiou, 
and  the  price  of  which,  of  course,  is  a  material  element  in  the  calculatiun  as  to  the  icut 
to  bf  given.**    Ac.  &c     - 
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Other  tables  are  flnbmitted  of  the  income  and  expenditure  ol!  high-daas 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Rox- 
burghshire, showing  results  not  more  favourable  than  that  of  Spylaw. 
These,  remarks  the  writer,  are  "  the  statistics  of  the  highest  farming  in 
Scotland  ;*'  and  he  adds,  <<  let  those  who  believe  that  \>j  high  [com]  farming 
the  soil  can  be  stimulated  so  as  to  produce  enormously  augmented  crops 
at  a  large  additional  profit,  consider  these  statistics  well." 

Mr  Gladstone  thought  to  comfort  the  farmers  of  Fifeshire  hj  reminding 
them  that  in  1835  the  price  of  com  was  lower  than  it  now  is.  Blackwood 
asks : — 

^  What  ftre  ve  to  think  of  Mr  Gladstone's  averment,  that,  in  1 835,  we  had  wheat  at  35s^ 
*  and  this  not  only  for  a  short  time,  hnt  for  the  whole  year  ?  *  Not  even  for  a  single  week 
have  we  a  vestige  of  any  neh  quotation !  This  ii  blonder  the  first,  and  it  is  so  Bwiovs  a  oae, 
that,  on  his  own  showing,  it  is  enough  to  invalidate  the  whole  of  his  argument  It  is  not  a 
FACT  *  that,  at  the  present  time,  we  nave  prices  5s.  per  qr.  hieher  than  they  were  in  1835.* 
The  difference  is  a  fractional  part  of  a  shilling  ;  and  if  Mr  Gladstone  wishes  to  find  a  time 
when  the  prices  were  58.  lower  than  at  present,  be  must  go  baek  to  the  year  1779 ;  and, 
in  travelling  towards  that  period,  he  will  meet  with  some  startling  iacts  in  the  financial 
history  of  tiie  country,  which  are  well  worthy  of  observation.  In  17/d»  he  will  find  wheat  at 
336.  fiid.,  the  produce  of  such  a  harvest  that  the  export  of  nuin  exceeded  the  import  by 
217,222  qrs.  But  he  will  also  find  that  the  national  aeht,  at  that  period,  was  just  one-fourtn 
of  what  it  now  is  ;  and  that  the  poor-rates  of  England,  instead  of  touching  eight  millions, 
were  considerably  short  of  two.*' 

The  writer  then  turns  from  com  to  the  effects  on  the  market,  already 
and  to  come,  of  the  importations  of  meat  Live  stock  cannot  be  intro- 
duced profitably,  but  the  enormous  importations  of  preserved  beef  and 
pork  from  America,  Hamburg,  <bc,  threaten  to  injure  most  seriously  the 
British  cattle  breeder  and  feeder : — 

"  The  following  is  the  itatemeut  of  a  Liverpool  correspondent,  dated  6th  December  last.** 
&c.  &c 

Blaehoood  threatens,  unless  protection  to  agriculture  be  conceded,  to  cany 
the  war  into  the  enemy^s  camp : — 

*'  These  are  the  effects  of  what  they  call  free  trade  ;  but  frvk  tradb  it  is  not,  bebg 
timply  the  most  shameful  species  of  one-sided  and  partial  legislation.  The  Manchester  num. 
dare  not,  for  their  souls,  carrr  out  the  principle  to  its  full  extent.  The  agricuhnrist  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  this  shall  be  done ;  that,  exposed  as  he  is  to  the  competition  of  the 
world,  and  burdened,  as  he  must  remain,  with  debts  contracted  ages  ago  to  the  profit  of  the 
capitalists,  and  burdens  swollen  to  their  present  amount  by  maoufiieturing  pauperism,  no 
other  class  shall  be  protected  from  a  similar  free  competition.  No  plea  for  revenue  dutiea 
to  be  raised  upon  customs  can  be  held  valid  in  equity  now.  Why  snould  there  still  conti> 
sue  a  protecting  duty  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  against  foreign  manufactures  ?  Why  ii 
any  one  portion  of  our  consumption  to  be  taxed,  whilst  another  is  allowed  to  go  free  ?  Why 
are  we  to  pay  fifteen  per  cent  duty  for  foreign  silkmanuCsctures;  for  velvets,  gauzes,  satins, 
and  suchlike  ?  Why  ten  per  cent  for  more  than  a  hundred  articles  of  consumption,  include 
ins  cotton,  woollen,  and  hair  manufactures,  lace,  gauze,  brass,  brocade,  stoneware,  steel,  &c. 
Why  should  we  be  prohibited  from  growing,  if  we  can  do  it,  our  own  tobacco  ?  Why  are 
Messrs  Cobden  and  Bri|;ht,  and  their  confederates,  to  nestle  under  the  wing  of  protection, 
whilst  the  agriculturist  is  left  utterly  bare  ?  Apart  from  policy,  and  simply  on  the  ground  of 
justice,  we  denounce  such  inCsmous  impartiaUty.** 

These,  then,  are  the  prominent  points  of  one  of  the  best,  most  dear,  and 
argumentative  appeals  which  has  been  made  to  the  country,  on  the  behalf 
of  the  suffering  farmers.  All  admit  that  some  measures  of  relief  must  be 
found  for  them  ;  and,  whilst  we  hold  our  opinion,  that,  in  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  country,  a  return  to  protection  is  absolutely  impossible,  without 
endangering  the  peace  of  the  nation,  we  have  felt  it  a  matter  of  justice  to 
our  many  readers  who  hold  views  opposed  to  ours,  to  give  all  the  publicity 
in  our  power  to  the  best  arguments  yet  made  on  their  behalf.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  the  strength  of  Blackwood's  pleading  is  weakened  by 
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ii  too  contemptnovs  and  disingenaons  estimate  of  the  supporters  of  fi^ 
trade.  It  was  no  Manchester  clique  who  accomplished  the  great  fact  of 
free  trade  in  com.  They  set  the  ball  in  motion,  but  it  was  caught  up  and 
rolled  along  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  British  people.  What  better  proof 
€$xists  of  this  than  the  great  liberal  majority  which  at  last  general  election 
"was  returned  to  Parliament  ?  Public  opinion  coerced  public  men  ;  the  cry 
for  free  trade  could  no  longer  be  resisted ;  and  thou^  the  farmers  have 
suffered  severely,  the  universal  quiet  in  the  ranks  of  working  men,  where 
Chartism  usually  is  rampant,  is  a  very  good  proof  that  they  as  a  class  have 
benefited  by  the  measure. 

PERTH  COURIER,  Jan.  16, 1860. 

With  reference  to  the  remttrks  whieh  we  recently  snbmitied  to  our 
teaders,  on  the  comparative  statements  of  ftatntttf  profits,  before  and  after 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  a^  drawn  up  by  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon, 
and  introduced  into  the  very  able  and  much  canvassed  article  on  agricul- 
tural prospects,  in  the  last  number  of  Bladtwood,  we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  resume  the  subject  so  far  as  to  notice  the  corroboration  which 
these  remarks  have  since  received  in  variouii  quarters.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Timei,  on  the  same  dity  on  which  we  wrote,  opened  its  thunder  upon 
Mr  Watson's  £106  balance  of  pi^^ — ^ridiculhng  it,  certainly,  with  as  little 
taste  as  argutnent, — but  still  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  regret  that 
such  an  opening  should  have  been,  as  we  opine,  uifliecessarily  given  to  the 
enemy*s  fire.  With  regard  to  the  percentages  to  which  we  took  exoeptioir, 
as  charges  against  the  farm,  our  views  have  since  been  corroborated  by 
various  writers,  both  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  press;  but  upon  one  of 
these  percentages,  namely,  that  on  the  floating  capital,  we  feel  pleasure  in 
referring  to  the  /(^lowing  extract  from  a  work,  the  most  valuable  ind 
authoritative,  perhaps,  of  any  we  possess  upon  agriculture, — and  which,  as 
coming  from  the  pen  of  the  same  gentleman  who  revised  the  coniparative 
statements  in  BlacJtvfood,  now  undei*  consideration,  wiD,  nd  dohbt,  receive 
its  full  weight  from  every  fair  and  impartial  reader.  We  need  hardly  add 
that  we  quote  from  Stephens's  Bbok  of  the  l^rm.  In  v61.  ifi.  pp.  1324-1331 
of  that  valuable  treatise,  will  be  fotlnd  a  v^ry  fall  and  distinct  statement  of 
farm  revenue  and  expenditure,  the  result  of  which  is  thus  brought  out : — 

^'Return  from  180  acres  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  crop  1844,      .        £926  10    8 
Do.  from  stock,  .  .  .  .  .  .  741     0    0 


Som, £1667  10    S 

Amount  of  wages  aadsnadrjrfbmidiiiigt  for  tiiefitrro,  £439    9    6 
A  year's  rent,     •  •  •  •  .  800    0    0 

1239    9    6 


Prof  t  for  mi^ttnaaee,  £428    0    9 

'<  Being  15}  per  cent  per  aniram  on  the  capital  aetnallj  expended  of  £2744, 16s.  Id., 
and  12  per  cent  on  the  gross  outlay." 

So  far  does  it  appear  from  having  entered  the  author's  mind  to  debit  the 
farm  with  interest  on  that  eapitai,  that,  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  and  as  if  fore- 
seeing the  very  discussion  on  this  point  which  has  lately  been  raised,  he 
adds  the  following  very  a[^posite  note : — 
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'*The  profit  derired  in  a  year  for  the  tenant's  benefit  is  £428,  Os.  9d.y  on  which  be 
must  maintain  his  family  ;  and  this  is  the  entire  sum  he  is  entitled  to  receive  every 
year  at  a  return  for  ike  capital  he  hat  expended.  Bat  it  is  no  uncommon  tale  to  hear 
farmers  lamenting  it  as  a  hardship,  when  they  are  unable  to  lay  by  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  on  their  capital,  keeping  oat  of  view,  or  forgetting  all  the  while,  the  main- 
tenance they  or  their  families  have  derived  from  the  farm— they  having,  in  fact,  snp- 
ported  themselves  ere  any  of  the  produce  reached  the  market  The  slightest  con- 
sideration, however,  will  make  it  evident,  that  the  ejeUnt  of  the  demand  a  farmer  can 
make  on  hit  farm  it  a  percentage  on  the  capital  expended  by  him,  emticalent  to  thai 
reeeired  by  every  commercial  or  mercantile  man,  whatever  that  may  he ;  and  1 5  per 
cent  is  considered  a  fair  return  on  ordinary  risks.  To  this  he  is  justly  entitled  ;  but 
in  receiving  it,  he,  as  a  farmer,  always  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  his  main- 
tenance on  the  spot,  without  first  having  to  undergo  the  trouble  of  converting  his 
goods  into  money,  and  of  then  going  into  the  market  with  cash  in  hand  to  purchase 
victuals  before  he  can  support  himself  and  family.  The  agreeable  immunity  from  such 
sort  of  trouble  is  worth  something." 

Mr  Stephens  here  draws  the  same  analogy  to  the  ease  of  the  mercantile 
man,  which  we  did  in  our  fonner  remarks ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that,  upon 
making  the  rectifications  we  proposed  upon  Mr  Watson's  statement,  the 
percentage  of  profit  thereon  would  correspond  very  nearly  indeed  with  the 
above  estimate  by  Mr  Stephens.  While  thus,  to  the  very  letter,  corroborated 
by  this  high  authority,  we  need  hardly  repeat  our  admission,  that  if  the 
floating  capital  be  borrowed,  interest  must  of  necessity  be  charged  (because 
it  must  he  paid)  before  the  tenant's  profit  b^ins.  A  precisely  similar  view 
of  the  subject  is  given  by  Professor  Low  in  his  Elements  ofFraetkal  A^fri- 
culture;  and,_we  venture  to  aflirm,  is  adopted  by  almost  every  fimner  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  drawing  up  a  profit  and  loss  account  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

DORSET  COUNTY  CHRONICLE,  Jan.  17. 

Our  readers  are  as  well  aware  as  ourselves  of  the  great  importance — 
especially  at  the  present  moment— of  a  right  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  public  respecting  the  capabilities  for  improvement  of  the  science  of 
agriculture.  The  public  has  undertaken  to  pronounce  a  judgment,  which 
the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  demand  should  be  revised  and  reversed. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  greatest  interest  in  the  community  should 
tamely  surrender  all  hope,  as  well  as  all  possession,  of  prosperity,  without 
a  struggle ;  even  although  sentence  may  have  been  already  rashly  and 
unadvisedly  recorded  against  them.  For  this  reason  we  willingly  afford 
insertion  to  any  communication  tending  to  illustrate  the  true  state  of  the 
question — Whether  farming  can  or  cannot  be  maintained  on  its  present 
basis,  with  prices  as  low  as  they  are  at  present ;  and  we  would  beg  to  in- 
vite a  close  attention  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Huxtable's  pamphlet,  which  is  already 
in  the  hands  of  so  many  of  our  readers,  as  well  as  to  the  communication  in 
answer  to  the  same  which  appears  in  our  impression  of  to-day.  Mr 
Huxtable  is  not,,  like  some  others  of  the  pedagogue-fiGumers  who  have  thrust 
themselves  into. this  great  controversy  ;  for  he  has  nmnfully  responded  to 
the  call  which  was  so  earnestly  addressed  to  him,  and  has  recorded  his 
opinions  in  a  published  book.  So  far  all  is  perfectly  fair  and  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  as  we  were  ourselves  convinced  it  would  be  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Huxtable;  but  there  is  one  suggestion  which  we  cannot  refrain  from 
making,  and  which  will  probably  present  itself  spontaneously  to  the  minds 
of  many  of  those  who  shMlI  read  Mr  Huxtable's  essay. 

We  do  not  live  in  an  Utopia  of  science  and-  experiment,  but  in  a  land 
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where  men  must  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  or  of  their  brains.  We  do 
not  want  to  know  what  may  be.  done  in  the  way  of  scientific  experiment, 
but  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  remunerative  farming.  We  do  not 
desire  to  be  informed  (for  we  know  that  very  well  already)  that  a  gentle- 
man with  a  good  estate  at  his  back,  or  a  rich  deanery  under  his  elbow,  may 
make  a  very  tolerable  fight  against  prices  even  lower  than  the  present. 
What  we  want  to  know  is,  whether  £urmers  can  continue  to  subsist  as  far- 
mers— as  holding  the  land  of  others  with  profit  to  themselves,  without 
some  better  remuneration.  The  most  experienced  farmers  in  the  kingdom 
have,  (at  the  solicitation  of  others,)  communicated  their  accounts,  and 
proved  in  a  way  open  to  no  cavil  or  evasion,  that,  even  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, farming  was  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  the  most 
useful,  the  most  healthful,  and  one  of  the  most  honourable  of  all  pursuits, 
but  not  one  which  would  ever  content  the  desires  of  men  anxious  only  for 
large  returns  for  money  invested  and  pains  bestowed.  The  farmers  of 
Scotland  and  of  England  have  not  dealt  in  theories  but  detailed  practice — 
bave  not  pointed  to  the  future,  but  to  the  past — have  not  dilated  on  the 
possible,  but  the  actual  state  of  afiairs.  Any  reply  to  such  statements 
which  might  pretend  to  the  character  of  an  answer,  ought  to  be  at  least  a 
stotement  of  larger  gains  effected  by  a  better,  and  (for  that  is  the  point)  a 
more  remunerative  system ;  so  much  more  remunerative  that  something 
might  be  spared  from  its  abundance  to  meet  the  deficit  occasioned  by  free 
trade.  This  is  precisely  what  we  have  not  got,  and  what  we  strongly  sus- 
pect we  shall  never  be  able  to  elicit  We  might  reasonably  demand,  as  the 
only  adequate  reply  to  the  terrible  induction  established  by  the  cases  in 
Blackwood,  a  corresponding  amount  of  cases  in  the  opposite  direction, 
equally  authentic  and  equally  yf^W  attested ;  but  despairing  of  any  thing  of 
the  sort,  we  have  all  been  contending  for  even  so  poor  a  glimpse  of  hope  as 
might  be  gleaned  from  the  doubtful  results  of  some  solitary  model  &rm,  or 
pet  establishment  of  ammonia-distilling  cows  and  oxen.  But,  alas !  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  to  console  us.  All  these  fairy  establishments  work 
wonders  only  in  futuro ;  there  have  been  no  fortunes  made  by  any  new 
system  of  agriculture :  no  triumphant  balance  of  profit  has,  even  in  a  single 
instance,  been  established  by  such  experiments :  the  principles  and  the 
results  are  like  those  of  free  trade  itself,  splendid  as  a  theory — delusive  (as 
&r  as  they  have  been  yet  seen)  as  effective  of  satisfactory  and  ample  returns 
of  profit ;  and  which  therefore  should  be  accompanied  on  the  part  of  those 
who  propound  them  by  more  moderate  expectations,  and  a  less  confident 
tone  of  promise,  unsupported  by  performance. 


EXETER  GAZETTE,  Jan.  19,  185a 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— The  late  period  at  which  we  received  this 
magazine,  owing  to  an  error  in  its  transmission,  has  prevented  us  from 
paying  that  attention  to  it  which  it  deserves.  It  may  be  sufficietit  for  the 
present  to  state  that  it  contains  a  most  powerful  article,  ineontestably 
proving  the  utter  futility  of  high  farming  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  free 
tinde,  and  to  which  we  would  earnestly  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
more  particularly  those  who  may  still  cling  to  the  fiUIacy  of  there  being 
any  other  remedy  than  a  return  to  a  protective  system.  We  shall  give  a 
more  extended  notice  next  week. 
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LMOBBTBR  JOURNAL,  Jak.  18»  1860. 

British  Aqbiculturb  and  Fobbign  Cohpbtition.— This  is  the  title  ai 
a  remarkable  article  in  the  current  number  of  ^hdwoocTg  Ma^oMtne  ;  and 
to  it  "we  "wish  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  those  political  philosopher* 
and  free-trade  sophists,  who  wish  to  see  what  the  true  worth  of  Peel  pro- 
fessions is,  what  the  realisatiou  of  free-trade  promise  is  likely  to  be,  and  the 
price — nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  ruin  of  British  agriculture — at 
which  the  favour  of  Cobdeu  and  Bright  ha^e  been  bidden  for,  but — not 
obtained;  as  witness  the  new  mov^nents  to  which  the  old  ones  hava 
given  birth. 

Startling  are  the  facts  which  are  oouttuoed  in  this  article.  They  are  a 
voice  speaking  trumpet-tongued  from  the  Lothians  of  Scotland-— those 
liOthians  to  which  our  free-trade  theorists  have  so  often  desired  us  to  look, 
to  learn  from  experience  how  high  ffirmiqg  may  contend  against  foreign 
competition  and  inadequate  returns.  And  what  we  would  desire  especially 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers  is  this,  that  these  are  facts — not 
fictions  wrought  up  by  the  free-traders  for  free-trade  purposes,  assertions 
without  proof.  But  we  have  here  the  figures,  the  names,  and  the  localities 
broadly  stated,  so  that  the  doubter  may  beoome  convinced,  and  the  wavers 
and  infirm  of  purpose  steadied.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  collecting 
and  puttiug  together  the  facts  cont^dned  in  thU  article.  The  statements  of 
the  working  of  farms  under  free  trade  were  especially  drawn  up  at  the 
request  of  Messrs  Blackwood,  and  art  attettpd  by  iome  of  the  be$t  farm^^  m 
Scotland;  and  any  one  who  will  refMl  the  article  will  at  onoe  perceive  that 
the  result^  brought  out  present  a  most  ohe^rXess  prospect,  and  fraught  with 
the  utmost  danger  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  We  have 
alreadyi  in  a  former  article,  alluded  to  the  paper,  which  appeared  in  a  pro« 
yious  number  of  Blackwood^  attributed  tp  the  clear  and  able  pen  oi  Sheriff 
Alison.  This  is  a  befitting  bi^t  ^lo^t  painful  successor  to  it,  and  that  it  may 
have  the  efiect  of  opening  the  eyes  of  those  <*  blind  lead^3  of  the  blind,** 
who  are  sacrificing  British  interefrts  for  i\m  benefit,  and  the  b^n^t  only,  of 
the  foreigner,  must  be  the  earnest  wish  of  every  man  who  loves  his  country, 
-^ould  defend  her  interests,  and  promote  her  wel^^tfe. 

The  article  appropriately  opens  with  a  quotation  from  the  Sir  B>ob6rt 
Peel  of  1842,  in  which  he  broadly  asserted,  but  with  how  little  intention  of 
sincerity  let  his  after  performances  sbovr*  that  when  wheat  was  below  51s. 
a  quarter,  the  British  farmer  should  not  be  exposed  to  foreign  competition^ 
Wheat  is  below  61s.  pretty  considerably ;  and  if  it  be  so  now,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  what  is  the  prospect  for  the  coming  spring  and  summer  7  And 
if  it  be  so  now,  when  trade  and  manufacture  is  brisk,  what  shall  it  be  when 
the  cycle  of  bad  trade  and  short  hours  of  manufacture  comes  round— when 
the  home  demand,  already  so  much  injured,  shall  be  in  much,  and  with 
r^;ard  to  large  classes  almost  wholly,  cut  offl  And  yet  we  are  exposed  to 
foreign  competition,  and  shall  be  yet  more  so  as  those  foreigners  continue 
to  produce  for  the  inundation  of  our  market.  Then,  upon  the  free-trade 
principle  of  supply  and  demand,  as  the  supply  increases  and  the  demand 
falls  off— wages  having  been  reduced,  agriculture  stagnated,  and  commerce 
and  trade  depreesed--what  the  price  will  then  be  it  would  be  folly  to  even 
attempt  to  imagine ;  time  must  show,  if  the  present  vicious  S3r8tem  is  to  be 
persisted  in. 

As  hav  been  lately  well  shown  in  this  county,  and  particularly  at  Longh- 
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borough  by  Mr  Wilde,  {mde  speech  in  another  part  of  our  psperi)  the  imports 
^nd  exports  of  this  country  have  been  increasing  enormously,  thus  showing 
that  manufacturers,  at  all  events,  have  thriven  under  protection  to  agri- 
culture;  so  that  they  had  no  reason  to  eomphtin.  But  their  avarice 
required  a  fresh  stimulus ;  their  huge  mills  must  be  kept  going.  They 
must  beat  all  other  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  to  do  this,  the  agriculturist 
must  be  ruined,  their  own  wages  reduced,  because  {and  this  is  the  reason  for 
seeking  to  reduce  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  to  heighten  that  of  the 
manufacturing)  food  was  cheaper.  And  what  great  cause  had  the  agricul* 
turists  to  rejoice  ?  They  were  not  making  fortunes  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of 
doing  so  half  as  rapidly  as  the  manuAicturerB.  Priees  only  enabled  them  to 
jog  on ;  but  not  to  obtain  knighthoods,  baronetcies,  halls,  mansions,  parks, 
seats  in  parliament,  and  testimonials)  (say  L.70,000 !)  Now,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  author  of  all  the  present  mischief,  in  that  he  basely  betrayed  the 
cause  entrusted  to  him,  said  that  6^  the  quarter  of  com  was  a  fair  price 
by  which  the  fanner  could  live,  and  promised  that  61&  should  be  considered 
a  minimum  price,  at  which  competition  with  the  foreigner  was  on  no 
account  to  be  permitted.  Well,  what  were  the  ayerages  under  the  proteo* 
tion  prices  in  the  six  years,  from  1842  to  1847,  both  inclusive  ?  Why, 
6ds.  7|d.,  as  thus : — 


1842, 

9.      d. 
57  3 

1843, 

60  1 

1844, 

51  3 

1845, 

50  10 

1848, 

54  8 

1847, 

69  9 

6)  383  10 

55    7i 

Consequently,  the  ayerage  price  of  wheat  during  those  years  was  wUkim 
Jhepence  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  calculation. 

Dr  Buckland,  of  <<iguanodon  and  icthyosaurus  celebrity,''  Lords  Ducie 
and  Kinnaird,  and  their  chemical  absurdities  and  nostrums  (not  that  we 
deny  the  practical  application  of  science  to  agriculture,  but  the  theoretical 
nonsense  that  would  make  us  believe  that  a  deal  box  could  be  converted, 
by  bear's  grease^  into  a  hair  trunk)  are  alluded  to ;  and  also  the  prices  of 
foreign  com  and  freights,  and  then  the  article  goes  on  clearly  to  demonstrate 
that  "  vrith  pruent  prieeSy  and  uifder  existing  burthens,  agriculture  cannot 
be  carried  on  in  Britain  at  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  farmer.'*  For  this 
purpose  a  great  number  of  calculations  are  entered  into  in  relation  to  yari- 
ous  farms,  for  which  we  bespeak  the  careful  attention  and  perusal  of  our 
readers.  The  general  results  we  may  thus  state : — No.  I.  "  Total  loss 
annually  incurred  by  difference  in  price  occasioned  by  free  trade,'*  L.518,  Ss. 
No.  II.  ^  The  difference  of  proceeds  of  yratn  crop  aicne,  more  than  absorbs 
all  the  tenant's  remuneration  by"  L.141.  No.  III.  "  Total  loss  on  grain  alone 
by  free  trade,"  L.147,  168.  No.  IV.  "Difference,"  L.502,  10s.  No.  V. 
"Total  loss  annually  incurred,"  L.490,  Os.  6d.  No.  VI.  "  Loss  incurred  by 
difference  of  price  under  free  trade,"  L.603,  Is.  6d.  "Let  tliose,"  says  the 
writer  in  Blackwood^  "who  believe  that  by  high  farming,  the  soil  can  be 
stimulated  so  as  to  produce  enormously  augmented  crops,  at  a  large  addi- 
tional profit,  consider  the  above  statistics  well.  Thky  are  the  statistics 
OP  THE  VERY  HIGHEST  FARMING  IN  SCOTLAND.    The  English  agriculturirtJ 
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bas  been  taanted  for  bis  bockwardnes  in  not  adoptiDg  tbe  irapTorcnieDts 
of  his  Dortbern  tieigbboar,  who,  with  a  worse  climate,  has  made  the  most 
of  the  soil.  Soch  has  been  the  language  used  \yy  some  of  the  advocates  and 
apologists  of  free  trade,  who  are  now  urging  tbe  fiumer  to  laj  out  more 
capital  in  draining  and  manures — assuring  him  that^  by  doing  so,  the 
returns  will  (at  exceed  the  interest  of  the  outlay.  With  a  fine  disregard  fM- 
the  elements  of  arithmetic,  tbey  insist  that  low  prices  can  in  no  way  inters 
fere  with  bis  success,  and  that  only  exertion  and  enterprise  are  wanting  to 
raise  him  above  the  reach  of  foreign  competition.  The  above  tables  exhibit 
the  experiment,  worked  out  to  its  highest  point  In  these  cases  capital  has 
been  liberally  expended,  energy  tasked  to  the  utmost,  and  every  means 
which  science  can  devise  or  experience  suggest  called  into  active  operation. 
The  farmers  of  Mid-Lothian,  Berwickshire,  and  Forfarshire,  may  fairly 
challenge  the  world  in  point  of  professional  attainments.  They  have  done 
all  that  man  can  do,  and  here  is  the  reward  of  their  toil.**    ^c.  ke. 

There  are  prospects  which  Cobden,  Bright,  and  the  free-iraders  may  exult 
in,  thinking  that  upon  the  devastation  of  agriculture,  they  may  rise,  Lucifer 
like,  to  exult  in  a  worid  tbey  have  ruined ;  but  is  it  not  time  tlmt  others, 
free-traders  though  they  be,  should  open  their  eyes.  Let  Peel  and  Russell 
shut  tlieirs  if  they  will,  to  the  objects  and  the  end  of  all  this  free-trade 
monstrosity.  A  spirit  of  resistance  has  been  awakened,  and  it  must  be  felt 
The  great  towns  are,  by  means  of  their  free-trade  dogmas,  and  unconstitu- 
tional, political,  freehold  vote,  making  societies,  uprooting  the  empire,  anui- 
hilating  our  county  representation,  and  spreading  the  arms  of  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Birmingham  boasts 
that  she  has  neutralised  North  Warwick,  that  she  has  created  votes  enough 
to  give  to  the  Birmingham  brass  candlestick  makers  the  rule  over  town 
nnd  county  too.  If  this  be  persisted  in,  to  agitation  we  must  cry  with 
Hamlet,  "  Venom  to  thy  work,"  and  we,  the  Conservatives  of  England, 
must  agitate  ?  agitate  ! !  agitate ! ! !  for  a  New  Rbform  Bill  to  neutraiiae 
the  poMon  of  the  old,  and  to  restore  tons  something  of  the  principle  of  our  con- 
gtittOion,  And  here  we  eannot  do  better  than  recite  the  closing  paragraph 
of  the  article  we  have  thus  briefly  commented  upon  ;  and  it  was  imiK>^ible 
to  do  justice  to  it  as  a  whole,  because  it  is  one  that  must  be  carefully  read 
and  thoughtfully  digested,  ^ 

BCONOMIST,  Jak.  12, 1850. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. — ^The  Northern  Seer  luxuriates  in  two  articles 
on  politics.  He  has  one  on  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  CompetitioD, 
which  shows  how  miserably  the  farmers  wore  remunerated  under  the 
system  of  protection,  and  that  they  must  be  ruined  under  competition. 
The  logical  connexion  is  not  so  apparent  to  other  persons.  They  say  that 
the  article  confirms  the  supposition  before  entertained,  that  the  farmer  had 
been  victimised  under  the  old  system,  and  will  probably  be  rescued  by  the 
new.  It  was  before  suspected  that  the  ^mer  was  befooled.  Blackwood 
demonstrates  it  by  a  numerous  display  of  accounts,  gathered  from  the 
farmers  themselves.  According  to  its  statement  an  intelligent  farmer, 
working  with  a  capital  of  £3500,  and  raising,  close  to  Edinburgh,  a  yearly 
produce,  worth  £4132,  only  obtained  as  interest  on  his  capital,  and  salary 
for  his  own  labour,  an  income  of  £356  per  annum,  or  not  as  much  as  an 
upper  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house,  who  is  not  required  to  have  any  capital. 
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Another  instance  gives  a  farmer,  working  with  a  capital  of  £5000,  just  £106 
for  his  salary,  ^£400  interest  on  his  capital ;  altogether,  a  reward  for  his 
labour  and  capital  of  £606.  .These  are  top-farmers  in  Scotland,  who  pay 
£1440,  and  £800  a-year  rent.  In  no  other  occupation  were  intelligent 
men  so  miserably  paid.  When  we  remember  the  extraordinary  rise  of 
rent  in  Scotland  since  1800,  we  are  made  sensible  at  once  that  there  is  ono 
elass  which  has  not  been  victimised  by  protection,  but  it  is  not  the  farmers. 
JBlaehoood  deserves  great  credit  for  his  pains  in  gathering  much  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  albeit  it  makes  out  a  strong  case  against  protection. 


THE  ECONOMIST,  Jan.  6,  1860. 

Farming  Statistics— Scotland.— {To  the  Editor  of  tiie  Economist) — Si  r, 
— As  your  attention  will  doubtless  bo  directed  to  the  article  in  this  month's 
Bladtwood's  M<igaz%ne  on  "British  Agriculture  aud  Foreign  Competition/* 
which,  according  to  the  3fomtn^P(wl, ",  marshals  the  imposing  lines  of  figures 
on  which  the  enemies  of  protection  used  to  rely,  and  challenges  them  to  com- 
bat with  their  own  weapons,**  I  send  you  a  counter-statement  of  the  ''returns 
of  produce**  from  a  &rm  in  one  of  the  agricultural  districts  specially  referred 
to,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  assist  you  and  the  public  to  see  that  the 
*'  returns  and  statements**  in  the  said  article  have  been  **  cooked**  for  the 
occasion.  The  writer  states  : — "  In  order  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  state  of  the  case,  in  so  far.  as  Scottish,  farming  is  concerned,  we  put 
ourselves  in  communication  with  two  gentlemen  of  the  highest  eminence 
in  their  professioQ.  We  need  scarcely  tell  our  countrymen  on  this  side  of 
the  Border,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  to  find  better  testimony  on  such  a 
subject  than  of  Messrs  Watson  of  Keillor  (Forfarshire),  and  Dudgeon  of 
Spylaw  (Roxburg^re).**  Notwithstanding  this  assumption  of  authority, 
together  with  the  attestation  to  the  accuracy  of  their  statem^t,  by  twenty- 
eight  well  known  protectionist  farmers,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one 
Scotch  farmer  in  a  hundred  that  will  attach  the  slightest  importance  to 
them,  thei  r  fallaeiousness  being  evident  at  a  glanoe. 

I  intended  to  have  sent  you  an  analysis  of  them,  but  I  think  it  more 
desireable  that  a  counter-statement,  drawn  up  on  undoubted  authority, 
should  be  placed  before  the  public  as  soon  as  possible.*  For  this  purpose  i 
put  myself  in  ''communication**  with  the  Third  Parliamentary  Report  on 
Agricultural  Distress  (466,  1836),  referring  to  the  evidence  of  MrOeorge 
Robertson,  late  of  Balmanno  and  Thornton,  near  Montrose,  a  well-known 
farmer,  farm-valuer,  and  agent  for  several  estates.  The  qualifications  of 
that  gentleman  were  so  well  known  in  Forfarshire  and  in  Kincardineshire, 
that  any  statement  from  him  will  be  received  as  an  exposition  of  the 
practice  at  that  time  in  an  extensive  district.  The  statement  given  in  by 
him  to  the  committee,  is  that  "  of  a  farm  upon  an  estate  under  his  own 
management,**  on  the  coast  side,  or  clay  district,  of  Kincardineshire,  well 
adapted  for  wheat  and  bean  husbandry,  and  by  tile  draining,  for  raising 
turnips ;  distance  from  lime  and  market,  about  seven  miles.  To  save 
space  I  have  condensed  the  details,  but  the  figures  strictly  accord  with 
his. 
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Stats  or  TRa  PRODUCE  akd  EXPENDirURE  of  4  Fakm  of  S53  Imfsriax.  Acmu,  culti. 

TATBO  ON  THA  BLBrXX-SBIFT  AOTATIOIT  OF  CIIOM. 


L— QUANTITT  AlTD  YaLCB  OP  PmODDCS. 


1— 23J 


18A.potetoM,25bo]li,of604]b.,perA.,    . 
off  for  teed,  senrBiito,  bonet»  and  eatUe, 


For  sale, 
(^  5  A.  tares  eat  green  for  nine  horses. 
2—23    Wheat,  34  bushels  per  ▲., 

off  for  seedf         «  •  • 

For  sale, 


&->28    Beans,  34  hash,  per  A., 

off  for  seed,  •  •  •  • 

For  sale, 
4^29    Bailey,  38  bash,  per  A., 

off  for  seed  and  hoHes,    .  • 

For  sale, 

^ M  f   B  A.  dorer  and  rye-grass,  green  food  for  horses. 

'^"'''^(ISa.  ...  bay, 

off  for  horses,       •  .  •  • 


&~^    Oats,  44  bash,  ner  A., 
off  for  seed. 


For  sale, 
f  • 

nine  horses, 

For  sale, 
7 — 28    Tuaips,  conson^  by  cattliu 


'  7  A.  wheat,  34  bosh,  per  A., 
off  for  seed, 


450    bolls 
350 


£«.<!. 


100    at  8s.  40  0  0 

86i  at  45e.  194  1  3 
97}  qrs. 

864  at  30s.  129  7  6 
1091  qrs. 

94    at  30s.  141  0  0 


3,000 
1,000 


2,000  at  8d. 
126}  qn. 


«8  13    4 


8O1 


ft-23 


For  sale, 

^  16  A.  barley,  38  bosh,  per  A., 
offforseed,  &C., 


80{—      94} 

32    at  22s.     S5    4    0 

^  at  45s.      59    i    8 

76    qrs. 
10 

~^  at30s.       99    0    0 


Foraale, 
9—23    Grass,  first  year. 
10—23       ...    second  year. 

n-^^    Oats,  44  bush,  per  A^  .  .  ,  .        126|  qrs. 

off  for  seed,  .  •  .  •  •  14| 


258  Imperial  acres. 


For  sale. 


112    at22s.     123    6    9 
£    •.   d. 


90    0    0 


Profit  on  :— 
20  Cattle,  fattened  In  summer,  at  908., 

16      ...     fftttenedinwinterouturmps  and  potatoes,  at  120s.,  96  0  0 

20      ...     wintered  in  straw  yard,  at  50s.,  .  .  .  50  0  0 

PiM, 15  0  0 

8  Mildi  cows,  after  supplying  milk  for  serrants,  &€.,  •  10  0  0 

8  calves,  fed  for  butcher,  at  fiOs.,       .  ,  ,  •  20  0  0 

Poultry  and  sundries,  .  .  .  .  •  10  0  0—      291     0    0 


1,178  14    1 
Dwelling-house,        .           .           .           •           .           •        20    0    0 
4  Cottages,  ., 600—       2600 


Total  returns, 


£1,204  14     i 
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One  foreman,   ..... 

Foot  ploughmen,  at  £12,  iOi.  per  aannm^     • 

Two  men,  for  cattle  and  other  work,  • 

One  dairymaid,  .... 

520  ftone  (U  lb.)  oatmeal,*       ) 

880  ditto  potatoes,  .         VProdvee  of  fitnn. 

Allowanee  of  milk,  •        j 

Beer  for  senranti  in  ipring  and  nunmer, 

Fuel  and  candle  in  bothie  and  itablee,  * 

Additional  labour  in  hoeing,  rewping,  threehing,  &e., 
Furrow  draining  and  aeooring  cutchea, 
Bone  manure,  .  •  •  . 

Kape  dust  and  lime,     .... 
Clover  and  grass  seeds,  .  .  . 

Blacksnoith,  carpenter,  and  saddler,     . 
Farrier,  cow-doctor,  and  mole  and  rat-cateher. 
Wear  and  tear  of  9  horses,  valued  at  £270,  replaced 

every  twelve  ycv*!  .  .  •  .  . 

Old  horses  sold  for  £54,  equal  to  an  annual  deduction 

of      .  a  ....  . 

Wear  and  tear  of  implements,  carts,  &c,  valued  at 
£160,  renewed  every  ten  years,  less  old  materials, 
Do,  hames^valttedat£60,ditt•,    . 
Do.  threshing  mill,  valued  at  £140,  renewed  every 
thirty  years,  ditto,  .... 

Do.  servants*  bedding,  .... 

Annunl  repair  of  farm-buildings^  threshing  mill,  j^c. 


Insnrance  on  Cum-buildincs  and  stock, 
Parish  rates,  roads,  and  schoolmasier. 
Assessed  taxes,  • 

Sundry  small  disbursements.   •  • 

Farmer*s  expenses  at  market,  •  • 


£ 

s. 

d. 

18 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

17    0    0 
8    7    6 


12  17 

6 

4  16 

0 

2  3 

2 

2  0 

0 

Total  against  the  farm  annually, 
Rent,t 


£    s.    d. 


108  0 

0 

150  11 

3 

16  10 

0 

40  0 

0 

57  0 

0 

34  1 

6 

25  5 

0 

4  7 

6 

13  12    6 


21 
4 

12 
3 
3 
3 

4 
8 


510  11    5 
Allowance  for  interest  of  capital,  say  £1600^  and  fai^er^  superin- 
tendence,             200    0    0 


710  11    5 
494    2    8 

1,204  14    1 


The  above  being  the  details  as  given  b7  Mr  Robertson,  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  ascertain  the  cost  of  producing  each  kind  of  produce,  induding 
the  allowance  given  to  the  farmer  for  the  use  of  his  capital  and  superin- 
tendence, aud  the  rent  paid  thereon.  As  eminent  agriculturists  are  now 
agreed  that  each  kind  of  produce  should  bear  the  expense  proper tionatelj, 
both  facts,  (the  cost  and  the  rent)  can  be  ascertained  with  the  greatest  pre* 

*  This  qnaotity  of  oAtmeal  (value  aboat  £53,>  is  not  dedncted  from  the  produce  of  oati, 
evidently  by  mistake;  but  as  the  doing  so  would  make  no  material  change  in  the  calculation, 
I  have  adhered  to  Mr  Robertson^s  figures,  the  more  especially  as  the  rent  actually  paid  was 
£48  more  than  that  assumed,  besides  omitting  £26,  the  valuation  of  the  house  and  cot- 
tag«a. 

t  It  is  stated  in  anoto,  at  page  230,  that  the  rent  paid  was  £542,  instead  of  £494,  as  here 
exhibited,  in  consequence  of  a  saving  to  the  tenant  of  at  least  £40a-year  by  the  substitution 
of  lea  weed,  obtained  on  the  shore,  lor  rape  dust  and  bone  manure.  As  this  was  a  local 
advantage,  it  is  omitted  in  the  '*  state,**  £40  being  charged  in  it,  that  the  expense  of  cuHi* 
vation  may  be  fisirly  stated. 
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cision,  by  first  dividing  the  total  returns  by  the  price  obtuned  for  each 
kind,  and  then  dividing  the  co8t  of  cultivation  and  the  rent  by  those  pro- 
portional numbers.    Thus  divide  <£1178,  14s.  by 


1  boll  of  potatoes,  at  Bs.,  gives 

1  qr.  of  wheat  at  45^.,  g.ves 

]  qr.  of  beans  at  30.'.,  gives 

1  qr.  of  barley  at  305.,  gives 

1  qr.  of  oats  at  22^.,  gives 

1  stone  of  bay  at  8d.,  gives 

ProKt  on  cattle,  «cc.,  at  £291,  gives 


2d46-8 
523.8 
785-8 
785-8 
1071-5 
35361 
4-05 


paits  in  £1178,  14«. 


Thendividethecostof  production,  £710,  lis.  5d.  by 


2946-8 
523-8  : 
785-8  = 
785-8  : 

1071-5  : 


X  160 
X  144 
X2000 


sold 


48.  9-7d.,  tbe  cost  of.  1  boU  (504  lb.)  of  potatoes   X  104 
278.  Id.,  the  cost  of  1  qr.  of  wheat  .  X  11"* 

iKs.  id.,  the  cost  of  I  qr.  of  beaos 
18i.  id.,  the  cost  of  1  qr.  of  barley 
13e.  3d.,  the  cost  of  1  qr.  of  oats 
35361      =  4  8d.,  tbe  cost  of  1  stone  of  hay 

4-05=  £175, 12s.  Id.,  the  cost  of  feeding  cattle,  &c, 

Total  chftTge  against  tbe  farm,      .. 

Hence  if  the  produce  had  been  sold  at  the  above  prices,  the  expense  of 
cultivation  would  have  been  defrayed,  and  the  farmer  would  have  received 
the  same  amount  allowed  to  him  for  interest  of  capital  and  superin- 
tendence. 

Then  as  the  rent,  exclusive  of  the  assumed  rent  of  the  dwelling-house 
and  cottag;es  was  ^^466,  there  was  payable  on  each 


£     s.  d. 

i] 

24  1  1 

152  11  7 

77  19  10 

^  fl44  13  4 

95  9  S» 

40  3  9 

J  175  12  1 

£710  11  5 

Qr.  of  wheat  sold -at  45s.,  a  rent  of  17s.  9d., 
Qr.  of  beans  sold  at  30s.,  a  rent  of  1  U  lOd., 
Qr.  of  barley  sold  at  SOs.,  a  rent  of  Us.  lOd., 
Qr.  of  oats  sold  at  22s.,  a  rent  of  8s.  8d., 
Stone  of  hay  sold  at  8d.,  a  rent  of  38.  Id., 
BoU  of  pototoes  sold  at  88.,  a  rent  of  3s.  Id., 
CatUc,  &c.,  £291, 


X    8Sj 
X  160 
X  144 
X2000 
X  100 


qr8.sold* 


£    s. 

d. 

101  1 

6 

51  10 

8 

94  13 

4 

62  8 

0 

25  16 

8 

15  1 

6 

115  8 

4 

466    0    0 


There  is  no  delusion,  or  rather  deception,  more  pertinaciously  affirmed, 
than  that  the  rent  obtained  on  a  quarter  of  wheat  is  only  a  few  shillings  even 
when  an  average  price  of  60s.  is  obtained.  The  above  shows  as  clear  as 
figures  can  make  it,  that  when  wheat  sold  at  458.,  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced farmers  and  land-valuers  in  Scotland  concluded  that  17s.  9d.  was 
not  too  much  to  claim  as  rent  for  his  employer. 

A  similar  delusion  (to  that  on  the  proportion  of  rent  in  the  price  of  pro- 
duce) is  also  perseveringly  reiterated  respecting  the  "  burdens  on  farmers." 
It  is  alleged  in  the  article  on  ''  British  Agriculture  and  Competition,"  that 
**  British  agriculture  cannot  maintain  itself  against  the  competition  of  the 
foreign  grower,"  that  ''no  appliances,  no  energy,  no  high  farming,  can 
avail  in  this  ruinous  struggle  ;"  that  no  possible  reduction  of  rent  would 
suffice  to  enable  the  farmer  to  continue  his  competition,"  or  "  to  hold  his 
ground  against  the  untaxed  and  un reciprocating  foreigner."  Fortunately 
the  writer  has  enabled  us  to  judge  of  this  matter  for  ourselves.  In  the 
seven  estimates  so  "  carefully  prepared  with  the  view  of  avoiding  every 

*  This  proves  the  working  to  be  correct. 
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£          1.  d. 

1966, 

bardens  50,  or  51  1  per  cent 

*2015, 

4«,  or  45  8 

av2, 

...        15,  *r  36  1 

2058, 

45,  or  43  8 

*2324, 

40,  or  34  9 

41.32, 

...        SO,  or  24  6 

32fjf), 

74,  or  45  0 

16,628 

320,  or  88  7 
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kind  of  exaggeration,"  these  bardens  are  particularised.  The  crwiiing 
^'parish  and  public  burdens  leviable  upon  the  six  farmers,  including  poor' 
raiesy''  whose  disposable  produce  is  estimated  at  ^16,628,  12s.,  amount  to 
j£320,  13s.,  or  38s.  7d.  per  cent^  whilst  in  the  individual  cases  they  are 
as  follow : — 

1  Watson,  Keillor,  Forfarshire,  on    . 

2  Dndgeon,  Spjlaw,  Roxboi^hahire,  on 

3  Har,  Ythsie,  Aberdeenshire,  on     . 

4  Roberton,  LadTric",  Roxburghshire,  on       . 

5  Sadler,  Norton,  Mid>Lothian,  on 

6  Gibson,  Woolmet,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the 

average  of  7  years  previous  to  1846, 

7  ditto,      for  crop  1849,  on 


When  such  is  really  the  average  <^  burdens'*  that  press  on  the  Scottish 
agriculturists,  which  is  more  than  reimbursed  to  them  by  the  present  one 
shilling  a  quarter  duty,  the  meanest  capacity  will  readily  comprehend  the 
significance  of  Mr  Gobden's  remark  at  Leeds,  ^  that  the  less  said  on  the 
burdens  on  agriculture  the  better,"  as  well  as  the  force  and  truth  of  the 
observation  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  "  that  even  including  those  local  rates,  and  including  what 
the  landholders  pay  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country,  the  landed 
proprietors  of  this  country  pay  a  less  amount  of  taxation  in  proportion  to 
the  local  rates  of  this  country,  than  any  other  people  in  Europe." — See 
Times'  report  of  Mr  Cobden's  Speech  at  Leeds. 

The  Author  of  "The  Plea  for  the  Total  and  Immediate 
Repeal  of  tub  Corn  Laws,  1841." 

Jan.  1, 1860. 

Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  DUNDEE  COURIER,  bv  Justitia. 

Jan.  22. 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  last  week,  you  have  very  judiciously  inserted  a  letter 
stated  to  be  a  counter  statement  to  the  article  in  Blackwood  on  British  and 
Foreign  Competition,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Economist^  containing  the 
**  returns  of  produce  from  a  farm  in  one  of  the  agricultural  districts  specially 
referred  to,"  and  which  the  writer  says,  "  I  have  no  doubt  will  assist  you 
(the  Editor  of  the  Eronomist)  and  the  public  (I  presume  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  School,)  to  perceive  that  the  returns  and  statements  in  the  said 
article  have  been  *  cooked  *  for  the  occasion."  He  also  says,  "  I  intended  to 
have  sent  you  an  analysis  of  the  two  statements,  but  I  think  it  more  desir- 
able that  a  counter  statement,  drawn  up  on  undoubted  authority,  should  be 
placed  before  the  public  as  soon  as  possible.'*  He  also  asserts  that  **  the 
qualifications  of  Mr  G.  Robertson  were  so  well  known  in  Forfarshire  and  in 
Kincardineshire,  that  any  statement  of  his  will  be  received  as  an  exposition 
of  the  practice  at  that  time  in  an  extensive  district, — he  being  a  well-known 
farmer,  farm-valuer,  and  agent  for  several  estates," — the  statement  being 
that  '*  of  a  fkrm  upon  an  estate  under  his  own  management."  Whether  the 
farm  was  iinder  his  management,  or  merely  the  estate,  is  not  here  so 
clearly  expressed  ;  and  he  appears^  from  the  plurality  of  his  occupations,  in 
no  small  degree  to  resemble  Mr  Caird  and  other  free-trade  farmers,  who. 
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although  Chey  ooetipy  Ismis,  are  irot  dependent  thereon,  and  so  may  be  con- 
sidered as  rather  belonging  to  that  class  who  have  independent  incomes  besides ; 
to  all  of  whom,  along  with  the  millionaires,  free  trade  may  be  a  pecuniary 
gain,  although  not  to  home-producers,  which  farmers  are. 

As  a  producer,  and  one  only  desirous  for  a  moderate  duty  to  protect  labour 
from  continental  competition,  I  feel  obliged  for  the  statement  of  the  late  Mr 
Robertson  being  brought  forward  by  the  ^'Author  of  a  Plea  for  the  Total  and 
Immediate  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws^"  as  he,  of  course,  must  regard  those 
returns  as  what  the  farmer  is  justly  entitled  to  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  carry  on  his  business  profitably  to  himself  and  the  public. 

As  an  honest  free-trader,  if  such  there  be,  he  cannot  re^e  from  this^  and 
I,  as  a  producer,  cordially  accept  his  terms^  and  trust  that  he,  as  a  free-trader, 
becoming  preceptor  to  the  Manchester  School,  will  assist  in  forwarding  the 
views  of  those  who  wish  to  see  realised  the  prices  given  in  what  he  calls  hia 
counter  statement. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  farm,  and  the  statement  therewith  connected  ;  and 
as  to  the  latter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  the  present  prices  of  all 
farm  produce  for  those  given  therein,  and,  for  thb  purpose,  we  will  take 
those  of  the  Edinburgh  market,  January  9,  1850 — as  given  in  the  Scottitk 
Agricidtural  Journal^  although  the  average  of  these  are  always  a  couple  <^ 
shillings,  at  least,  beyond  the  average  of  Scotland.  They  are, — ^for  wheats 
L.1, 18s.  7d.  0-12ths  ;  barley,  L.l,  Os.  lOd.  B-12ths ;  oats,  16s.  4d.  10-12th8  ; 
beans,  L.l,  5s.  7d.  10-12tha  :  whereas  those  of  the  statement  are, — wheat^ 
L.2,  5s. ;  barley,  L.1, 10s. ;  oats,  L.l,  3s. ;  beans,  L.1,.  10s. ;  collectively, 
LJ$,  Is.  4d.  and  L.6,  7s.  As  to  the  potatoes,  we  may  safely  hold  them  as  he 
states,  as  although  the  present  prices  be  higher,  the  amount  of  produce  being 
so  deficient,  will  counterbalance  any  difference.  His  price  of  cattle  is  far 
beyond  that  at  present,  but  we  will  only  take  off  20  per  cent. 

As  to  the  farm  alluded  to,  I  consider  it  must  have  been  a  first-rate  one, 
and  far  above  the  average,  but  perhaps  just  such  a  one  as  a  factor  might 
select  to  his  friend,  as  little  extra  mannre  appears  to  have  been  required  to 
be  purchased, — bone  manure  L.40,  and  rape-dust  and  lime  L.57,  being  an 
extremely  small  quantity — and,  I  would  venture  to  assert,  scarcely  matched 
by  any  in  the  district  referred  to,  not  excepting  even  Auchness,  with  all  its 
peculiar  adventitious  advantages  ;  as  in  such  general  comparisons,  the  provi- 
dential failure  of  the  potato,  which  acted  so  favourably  for  Mr  Maculloch, 
must  be  left  out. 

There  is  also  no  allowance  made  for  the  loss  of  cattle  and  other  stock, 
which  is  certainly  not  easily  accounted  for  ;  and  if  the  ravages  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia were  now  taken  into  account,  but  which  in  the  comparison  I  wHl 
even  omit,  the  result  would  be  very  unfavourable  for  the  counter  statement. 
Perhaps  the  salubrity  of  the  situation  might  have  rendered  unneoessary  a» 
entry  for  losses,  as  the  farm  is  situated  on  the  coast  side,  or  clay  district  of 
Kincardineshire,  well  adapted  for  wheat  and  bean  husbandry,  and,  by  tile- 
draining,  for  raising  turnips.  As  only  L.12  for  furrow-draining,  and  L.4 
10s.  for  scouring  ditches  is  charged,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  system  of 
improved  high  farming  carried  on  here — a  system  held  up  by  free-traders 
as  the  only  one  that  will  now  pay.  Hence  this  farm  must  be  a  very  peculiar 
one,  similar  to  Auchness,  having  within  itself  everything  necessary  f<Nr 
fertility. 

With  all  these  natural  advantages,  let  us  now  look  at  the  statement  under 
present  prices,  those  given  above^  taking  the  produce  sold  from  your  paper 
of  last  week,  with  the  priee»als»  thereia  given,  add  comparing  both  together. 
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the  Tesnlt  will  be  seen  to  be  in  aocordance  wiUi  those  whioh  it  is  wished  to 
Yefute. 


Produce  and  PrioM  of  1838. 


PrMent  PricM  witb  Produce  of  1838. 


Wheat,        . 

^ 

at  458.  « 

=  £194    1 

8 

86| 

It  38s.    7d.  »  £166    8    9) 

BeanV        • 

30s. 

129    7 

6 

25t.    7d.           110    4    6} 

Barley,        . 

94 

30s. 

141    0 

0 

94* 

20s.  lOd.            93  15    0 

Oau. 

32 

22s. 

35    4 

0 

32 

168.    4d.             26    2    8 

Wheat,        . 

26J 

45s. 

59    1 

3 

aej 

88i.    7d.             61    2    5} 

BarUy,        . 

66 

30s. 

99    0 

0 

66' 

208.  lOd.            68  15    0 

Oat./         . 

112 

22s. 

123    6 

9 

123 

168.    4d.             91    9    4 

Potatoes,    . 

, 

40    0 

0 

40    0    0 

Grass  sold. 

, 

,        , 

66  13 

4 

66  13    4 

CatUe, 

4 

«    .        . 

291    0 

0 

Deduct 

off20perc«it,    232  16    0 

£1178  14 

T 

£947    9    2 

Lobs  under  free  trade,     231    4  11 

£1178  14  1 
From  this  it  will  be  observed  that^  when  the  prices  of  free  trade  are  sub- 
stituted for  those  under  protection,  as  given  in  the  counter  statement,  the 
result  is  similar  to  those  which  the  *^  Author  of  a  Plea  for  the  Total  and 
Immediate  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws ''  characterises  as  cooked.  Mot  only  is 
the  whole  income  or  interest  of  L.200|  on  a  capital  of  L.16d0|  swamped^ 
but  L.31  48.  lid.  will  necessarily  fall  to  be  deducted  from  the  rental  of 
L.494,  2s.  8d.y  thus  leaving  the  sum  of  L.462,  17s.  9d.  to  be  divided  betwixt 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  possible  ;  and  with 
L.26  off  a  house  rent,  which  no  farmer  should  be  charged  for,  ^ere  will 
only  be  L.4d6,  l7s.  9d.  to  cover  the  allowance  given  to  the  farmer  for  the 
use  of  his  capital  and  superintendence,  and  to  pay  the  rent,  and,  allowing 
the  interest  of  L.200  for  the  former,  there  will  be  for  the  latter  L.2d6, 17s.  9d. 
What  will  those  landlords  who  do  not  wish  to  let  down  rents  say  to  this ; 
it  being  exactly  what  the  two  statements  referred  to  made  out,  so  that  this 
may  be  added  to  the  number,  as  showing  the  folly  of  free  trade,  instead  of 
being  favourable,  as  was  supposed.  The  Evening  Mail,  now  seeing  that 
such  agricultural  statistics  are  against  free  trade,  tries  to  evade  them  by 
saying  (January  16,)  **  We  do  not  think  they  afford  sufficient  data  for  a 
public  controversy  ;"  also,  '*  when  a  man  draws  up  a  vast  array  of  figures 
and  palms  them  on  the  public  for  a  political  purpose,  he  should  not  object  to 
any  reasonable  amount  of  public  examination."  And  what  farmer  does  I 
Not  one ;  even  when  the  examination  is  conducted  by  "  The  Author  of  a 
Plea  for  the  Total  and  Immediate  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  1841.''  He 
fears  it  not,  as  his  position  is  founded  on  **  facts,"  and  not  speculation,  which 
the  same  paper  formerly  allowed  farmers  to  be  the  proper  judges  of.  Such  a 
mode  of  backing  out  as  this,  is  mean  and  contemptible,  and  unworthy  of  a 
paper  of  any  standing,  and  certainly  much  more  so  of  one  that  wishes  to  be 
the  guide  of  all.  Verily,  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Mail  seems  to  be  hard 
pushed,  with  **  all  the  csdculations  and  counter  calculations  dischaiged  on 
their  heads,"  and  under  such  pressure  appears  to  be  getting  not  a  little 
peevish  and  fretful — a  sign,  no  doubt^  the  physician  will  allow,  of  a  healthy 
reaction  in  the  patient — a  symptom  of  happier  days.  When  one  sees  that 
statements  founded  on  facts  are  against  them,  honesty  demands  that  such 
should  at  once  have  due  weight  given  them,  and  not  be  attempted  to  be  con- 
cealed by  sophistry,  or  escaped  from  by  wishing  others  to  refrain  from  stat- 
ing and  speaking  out  the  tmth.  Sncl^  surely,  is  *^  arrant  nonsense.  It  is 
worse  than  nonsense — it  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  may 
be  something  like  blasphemy  also."  In  the  same  journal  it  is  asked,  ^*  In 
what  respect  is  cultivation  now  less  profitable  than  it  was  a  hundred  ye 
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aj^o  ?  In  what  respect  is  it  more  expesisiye,  more  hampered,  mere  l»Qideie>], 
thaa  it  was  in  the  days  of  Adam  Smith?'*  The  above  statement, by ilw 
author  of  "  A  Plea  for  the  Total  and  Immediate  Repeal  of  the  Cora  Uiti," 
will  sufficiently  show  that  to  any  unprejudiced  mind,  being  only  is  aeeji- 
dance  with  the  two  others  referred  to  in  his  letter  to  the  EeommdM,  tbeot^ 
of  the  Manchester  school. 

There  is  another  paragraph  in  the  same  paper  to  which  we  muft  dinv*. 
attention — *' Champagne  is  manufactured  in  Paris  much  better  thio  is 
London,  so,  of  course,  we  should  advise  a  London  wine*merchaiit  to  import  lu 
instead  of  attempting  to  compete  with  the  foreigner.  To  every  other  tr^Of 
the  same  advice  will  now  be  given,  and  amongst  those  to  the  tnde  «f  tb 
farmer.     If  he  cannot  farm  with  profit,  he  may  let  it  alone." 

Under  such  a  system,  merchants  may  prosper  for  a  time,  bat  vbst  b  v 
become  of  our  own  producers,  the  industry  of  out  country,  the  poor  mi'" 
capital,  and  the  national  wealth  ?  Is  such  to  be  sent  abroad  on  every  occa^n 
when  the  article  is  to  be  got  cheaper,  and  thus  become  nationally  depen'  nt 
upon  the  foreigner  for  our  very  existei\pe.  Where  is  the  gold  to  come  frc 
to  pay  for  all  this,  as  well  as  support  our  labourers  at  home  in  idleness  I 

As  to  the  burdens  payable  by  the  farmer,  and  referred  to  in  the  let*^ 
to  the  Economist^  it  must  be  at  once  observed,  and  what  would  the  miUio&alr*:* 
say  to  such  a  principle  of  taxation,  that  his  calculations  are  real!/  tM- 
for  the  occasion  ?  The  percentage — about  two-and-a-half — ^being  tak«i » 
over  the  whole  returns  from  the  produce  of  the  farm,  instead  of  the  profet'^ 
the  tenant  or  interest  of  capital,  upon  which  all  rates  are  charged,  snd  fn^a 
which  alone  they  can  come. 

This  is  such  an  oversight  in  the  cookery,  only  to  be  accounted  for  in  \\* 
haste  of  a  person  unacquainted  with  what  he  took  in  hand,  conld  be  gtll'j 
of,  and  only  matched  by  the  reverse  cookery  of  the  Evening  MaU,  Deceot': 
31.  '  Assuming  the  income  of  the  tenant  to  have  only  been  what  the  .^n^v 
Mail  states — L.106 — is  a  burden  of  L.50  upon  such  so  trifling  an  affiurt* 
free-traders  and  Cobden,  at  Leeds,  would  wish  to  make  out,  and  assert  ^ta<i 
the  less  said  on  the  burdens  of  agriculture  the  better  ?  " 
•  But,  looking  at  it  in  its  true  light,  to  the  L.106,  the  tenant's  income  of  *i' 
Eoening  Maily  must  be  added  the  greater  part  of  the  interest  indnded  in  :^- 
retums,  excepting  as  much  will  cover  the  implements  of  husbandr}',  u- 
these  together  may  be  assumed  to  amount  to  L.400«  But  even  upoDtlv 
L.60  is  no  small  burden,  and  which  a  farmer  need  not  fear  to  make  poWJf- 

The  significance  of  Mr  Cobden's  remark  at  Leeds,  "  the  less  said  aboot  t  ■ 
burdens  on  agriculture  the  better,''  may  have  been  intended  to  serve  a  t*' 
fold  purpose,  as  he,  I  doubt  not,  knowing  the  weakness  of  his  case,  might  ■* 
afraid  lest  some  weak  one  in  the  free-trade  school  should  commit  bim?^^ 
and  party,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Plea  for  the  Total  and  Immediate  R«r 
of  the  Com  Laws"  apparently  has  done. 

The  known  reality  of  the  burdens  and  disadvantages  under  which  Bri'^ 
agriculture  labours,  when  compared  with  foreign  agriculture,  is  so  «- 
evident,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  Cobden  and  other  free-traders  wisii^ 
farmers  to  be  quiet  on  the  subject,  and  hence  his  "  unadorned*'  threatenr: 
and  blustering  time-serving  orations,  as  nothing  else  will  avail  or  suit  t- 
pnrposc  ;  this  being,  I  presume,  a  part  of  the  moral  means  of  frce-trs^^- 
practically  perhaps  exhibited  on  a  late  occasion  at  Stafford,  requiring  ^  *' 
dealt  with  similar  to  the  Dolly's  Brae  affair.  Such  may  be  the  mor^  ntfi'^ 
in  practice,  which  will  frighten  government  into  the  arrangements  of  '^ 
Manchester  school,  to  be  more  fully  developed  at  the  next  general  dectif 
■    It  might  be  as  weU,  for  the  information  of  the  impracticable,  but  th^^' 
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tical  and  presumptuous  free-trade  farming  advisers,  t6  state  that  they,  in* 
tentionally,  it  may  be,  always  fix  upon  wheat  as  that  crop  whioh  alone  will 
pay  the  farmer,  and  upon  which  he  depends  for  the  paying  of  his  rent  and 
other  expenses,  forgetting  that  no  land  in  Britain,  whatever  Mr  Huxtable 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  will  grow  wheat,  year  after  year  sucoessively, 
even  with  the  addition  of  63  lb.  of  ammonia  per  acre,  at  6d.  per  lb.  The 
natural  virgin  vigour  of  the  soil  will  soon  become  exhausted  under  such 
treatment,  even  although  the  straw  is  restored,  the  inorganic  matter  of  the 
grain  being  carried  off— whilst  the  physical  and  molecular  condition  of  the 
soil  is.  deranged,  unfitting  it  for  profitable  culture.  Such  a  system  is  at 
complete  variance  with  the  mixed  husbandry  founded  on  a  judicious  rotation 
of  crops,  the  refuse  of  the  one  becoming  the  food  of  its  successor.  Such 
farming  looks  well  upon  paper,  and  may  be  theoretical ;  but  in  practice 
much  more  manure  must  be  applied  than  chemical  analysis  says  a  plant 
requires, — as  in  the  excrements  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  aninuds,  a  good 
deal  of  what  enters  into  their  composition  may  be  found  ;  and  for  heavy 
crops,  as  well  as  good  animals,  the  necessary  food  must  not  be  weighed  by 
scales,  according  to  the  analysis  of  the  subject,  and  no  more  given.  I  fear 
this  Gamaliel  of  free  trade,* as  he  is  termed  in  the  Earning  Maily  will  get 
few  disciples  from  the  practical  class,  although  from  the  theoretical  his 
admirers  may  be  more  numerous. 

Hence  there  must  be  grown  other  kinds  of  grain  and  pzodmce,  upon  which 
the  fanner  depends  equally  with  wheat ;  and  in  Scotland  more  particularly 
BO,  where  theeffects  of  free  trade  will  tell  most  severely  upon  the  poorer  districts, 
and  those  least  able  to  bear  it,  as  the  Highlands  and  Isles.  Indeed  such 
must  be  a  check  to  all  further  improvement  in  such  localities  ;  and  conse- 
quently poverty,  arising  from  want  of  employment,  must  necessarily  follow. 

This  delusion  of  theoretical  fanners  allowing  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  with  the  price  of  wheat  alone  is  clearly  seen  in  the  use  the  author  of 
the  Plea  for  Free  Trade  has  made  of  the  returns  of  the  late  Mr  Robertson. 

Whilst  his  wheat  is  at  45s^  his  barley  and  oats  are  dOs^and  22s.  respectively, 
which  enabled  the  farmer  in  1836  to  bear  up  under  the  then  pressure  ;  the 
three  quarters  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  being  then  97s.^  whereas,  by  the 
average  of  the  present  Edinburgh  prices,  they  are  only  768.  9d. ;  but  the 
average  of  the  country,  and  the  prices  at  Montrose,  or  the  fiars  of  the  county, 
will  be  nearer  70s. — a  difference  more  than  equal  to  the  income  or  interest 
allowed  the  farmer  in  the  counter  statement. 

The  great  cry  of  the  day  is,  to  grow  wheat  at  5s^  a  bushel.  With  other 
farm  produce,  as  cattle  and  grain,  &c.,  at  prices  to  cover  the  lowness  of  the 
price  of  the  wheat,  as  in  1836^  such  is  not  at  all  impossible  ;  but  with  present 
prices,  and  anything  like  present  rents,  it  b  utterly  impossible. 

The  present  rent  must  just  be  apportioned  betwixt  the  tenant  and  proprie- 
tor, as  the  labourer  can  really  suffer  little  diminution ;  and  this  will  be  self- 
erident  from  the  above  returns,  given  to  the  world  by  the  author  of  a  Plea 
for  the  Immediate  and  Total  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  as  well  as  from  the 
two  he  refers  to, — so  that  the  present  free  trade  just  comes  to  this — a  divi- 
sion of  the  present  rent  betwixt  the  proprietor  and  tenant,  whatever  free- 
trade  proprietors  may  say  to  the  contrary.  Under  such  a  system,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  servants  and  those  in  the  employ  of  the  proprietors,  and 
how  will  such  affect  the  retail  trades  and  home  trade  of  our  country,  and  the 
increase  of  poverty,  idleness,  and  poor  rates?  These  questions  require 
serious  consideration,  and  are  not  so  lightly  treated  as  free-traders  would 
wish  them  to  be.  Surely  the  temporary  prosperity — ^for  under  such  circum- 
stances temporary  it  can  only  be— of  the  miUownor,  and  speculator,  and 
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millionaires,  is  dear-boaght  at  such  a  sacrifice  to  other  owners  of  propexi7 
and  the  deluded  iudustrious  labourers  of  our  land. 

Farmers  are  again  blamed  for  not  having  a  sufficiency  of  capital  for  carry- 
ing on  their  trade  successfully,  they  being  the  parties  against  whom  eTery 
hand  is  turned  ;  but  I  presume  thb  applies  equally,  if  not  with  far  more 
effect,  to  any  other  interest  besides,  as  well  as  theirs.  Indeed,  the  desire  to 
be  rich,  which  shows  the  want  of  capital,  is  the  root  of  all  the  present  eTil ; 
and  the  speculators  or  gamblers  amongst  the  manufacturing  interest  show 
the  bad  efiects  of  this  from  day  to  day,  in  the  failure  of  many  of  their  aom- 
her  who  had  been  carrying  on  trade  beyond  their  means — so  that  here  the 
want  of  capital  is  the  great  evil,  or,  perhaps,  the  want  of  contentment ; 
indeed,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  composed  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Mr  Cobden,  Mr  D'Israeli,  &c.,  although  they  differed  in  other  points,  were 
unanimous  in  this — ^'  that  the  principal  cause  of  commercial  distress  waa, 
that  persons  conducted  commercial  affairs  without  capital."  (See  Bir 
D'lsi-aeli's  speech  at  Great  Mario w,  ET>eMng  Mail^  Jan.  9.)  This  foolish  cry 
about  the  want  of  capital  with  the  farming  interest,  not  to  mention  that  of 
the  want  of  skill,  should  at  once  cease — at  any  rate,  so  far  as  commercial 
free-traders  are  concerned,  who  can  start  a  mill  and  carry  on  business  on 
bills  with  almost  no  capital. 

So  far  as  the  land  is  concerned,  proprietors  can  come  forward  with  the 
necessary  capital  for  permanent  improvements,  as  they  can  give  security 
over  their  properties  for  such ;  and  such  a  security  as  scarcely  any  other 
interest  can  give,  and  in  no  way  make  themselves  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  paupers,  as  the  Evening  Mail  would  caricature  such  a  position.  To  this 
they  ought  to  turn  their  attention  whenever  the  prices  will  enable  the  tenant 
to  pay  the  additional  rent  to  meet  the  interest  of  such  loans.  Such  outlay 
the  prices  of  1886  may  meet,  but  those  of  the  present  time  will  not ;  and  to 
secure  a  paying  price  should  be  the  aim  of  all  who  have  sincerely  ^e  good 
of  their  countiy  at  heart,  and  not  their  own  selfish  ends. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  the  poor  of  our  land,  more  particularly  when  a 
crisis  occurs  in  our  commercial  affairs  ?  and  occur  it  will,  seeing  we  have  no  new 
available  resources  of  labour  to  fall  back  upon,  as  America ;  therefore  nothing 
is  left  us  but  to  keep  in  full  employ,  so  far  as  the  improvement  of  onr  own 
country  will  supply,  every  source  of  labour,  which  is  the  poor  man's  capital 
and  the  country's  wealth. 

If  protective  duties  can  secure  this,  they  should  at  once  be  resorted  to ; 
hitherto  it  has  done  it,  and  now  it  does  not,  and  the  unnecessary  jarring 
betwixt  the  different  interests  of  our  country  which  has  caused  this  should 
at  once  cease ;  and  if  a  small  protective  duty  will  give  prosperity  to  any 
interest,  such  ought  to  be  given,  for  the  sake  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
such  an  interest,  so  far  as  it  is  peculiarly  situated,  with  regard  to  those 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation  with  whom  they  aie  brought  into  compe- 
tition ;  and  with  respect  to  agriculture,  all  that  is  required  is  a  mere  trifling 
duty,  to  meet  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  labour  bestowed  on  land  here  to 
produce  tlie  same  returns  from  what  it  is  elsewhere. 

For  such  a  purpose,  5s.  a  quarter  upon  all  kinds  of  grain  would  suffice ; 
and  looking  at  the  returns  by  the  author  of  the  Plea  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Cam  Laws,  1841,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  is  even  under  what  would  be 
required  to  bring  up  the  present  prices  to  those  of  1836,  which,  I  presume, 
he  must  regard  as  what  should  be  a  fair  return,  he  having  taken  them  to 
found  his  counter  statement  upon.  This  small  duty  would,  in  no  perceptible 
way,  interfere  with  the  foreign  demand  for  our  manufiictures,  however  much 
croaking  there  might  be  from  the  master  manufacturers  belonging  to  that 
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class,  and  I  feel  certain  that  no  disgracefal  proceedings,  as  lately  ooonrred 
at  Stafford,  would  take  place,  to  lower  the  character  of  our  labouren,  unless 
there  were  other  more  designing  minds  behind  the  scenes  who  may  foment 
such,  so  that,  through  fear,  might  he  accomplished  what  true  moral  means 
would  shrink  from  doing — thus  laying  the  foundation  for  fitiure  anarchy 
and  democracy.  Surely  a  tendency,  even  to  such  a  state  of  things,  ought 
not  to  exbt  unchecked  ;  and  those  who  engage  in  such,  or  decline  to  check 
it,  when  it  does  occur,  as  happened  lately  at  Stafford,  have  much  to  answer 
for  to  their  country,  if  not  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  'Tis  said  property  haa 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights ;  so  has  every  public  or  private  situation  of  life, 
more  or  less — and,  perhaps^  magistrates  more  than  any,  they  being  a  terror 
to  evil-doers  and  a  protection  to  such  as  do  well,  and  that  without  respect 
of  persons. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, — Justitia. 

ECONOMIST,  Jan.  12, 1860. 

Agricultural  Balancs-Shbbxs.— The  melancholy  exhibition  of  far- 
mers of  repute  testifying  to  their  own  utter  incapacity  and  entire  hopelesa- 
ness,  is  no  new  device  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  to  keep  up  artificial  or 
monopoly  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in  tlus  country.  It  has  been 
resorted  to  before  every  one  of  the  many  i^ricultural  distress^committees 
of  past  years.  The  protectionists  have  just  played  their  great  card  in  this 
suit,  in  an  article  in  BlackwoocTs  Magaxiney  oa  ^  British  AgncuUure  and 
Foreign  Competition.'*  Mr  Sheriff  Alison  having  beon  retained  to  do  the 
argument  and  declamation,  and  turn  the  carefully  selected  and  prq>ared 
farming  statistics  to  the  best  party  account,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
his  practised  pen  has  made  of  the  case  all  that  it  is  capable  of.  And  what 
a  sorry  case,  even  with  all  that  advantage,  it  is.  In  the  article  itself  there 
is  nothing  remarkable.  There  are  the  old  protectionist  falsifications  of 
facts  and  figures.  An  accidental  transaction  is  assumed,  and  commented 
upon  as  indicating  the  regular  course  of  business  ;  the  price  somebody  has 
said  grain  can  be  bought  at  in  some  rude  and  inland  district  is  taken  as  the 
truer  measure  of  foreign  competition  than  the  quoted  price  at  the  ports  from 
which  all  the  grain  of  those  districts  is  shipped  ;  and  all  sorts  of  wild 
prophecies  of  what  will  be  done — ^but  never  has  been  done — are  hazarded 
with  the  most  reckless  want  of  knowledge  or  disregard  of  real  business  in 
connexion  with  the  trade  in  grain.  To  notice  such  and  similar  points  in 
the  article  in  question  would  be  both  useless  and  tiresome^  it  would  be 
slaying  the  slain  ;  it  would  be  laying  the  ghost  of  those  protectionist  argu- 
ments and  assertions,  which  have  been  dead  and  buried  for  the  last  four 
years.  The  conclusions  assumed  to  be  arrived  at  are,  that  "  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  present  prices,  and  under  existing  burdens,**  agriculture  cannot 
be  carried  on  in  Britain  at  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  farmer,  that  no  rent 
can  be  paid  for  land,  and  that  landlords  will  take  their  farms  into  their 
own  occupation  ;  though,  in  the  heat  of  his  imaginative  declamation,  the 
writer  forgets  to  tell  us  whence  they  are  to  derive  the  capital  for  farming 
them.  Take  for  instance  Sir  David  Baird,  who  appears  amongst  the  pro- 
tectionist landowners  at  Haddington,  and  let  any  one  go  through  his  park, 
note  its  rushy  swamps  and  dilapidated  gates  and  fences,  and  say  what 
would  be  his  prospects  with  all  his  farms  in  his  own  hands.  Such  puerile 
nonsense  as  composes  the  staple  of  this  article  is  really  beneath  notice. 
What  has  given  it  prominence  is  the  insertion  of  sundry  balance-sheets  of 
farming  expenditure  and.  produce  by  some  farmers  of  respectability  iu 
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various  Scotch  counties.  These  statements,  aa  made  by  practical  men,  are 
worth  examining.  Messrs  Watson  of  Keillor,  Forfarshire,  and  Dudgeon  of 
Spylaw,  Roxburghshire,  are  the  two  chief  selected  witnesses  of  the  protec- 
tionists. We  should  scarcely  have  required  the  testimony  of  respectable 
local  correspondents,  which  we  have  received,  to  be  assured  that  both  gentle- 
men have  long  been  well  known  for  their  protectionist  opinions ;  and 
amongst  the  twenty-eight  other  Scotch  farmers  who  are  called  to  vouch 
the  accuracy  of  Messrs  Watson  and  Dudgeon's  statements,  there  is  not  a 
man  who  has  not  been  long  committed  to  the  same  opinions.  We  should 
lay  no  great  stress  on  this,  had  the  two  gentlemen  given  abstracts  of  the 
accounts  of  their  own  farms,  instead  of  which  we  find  them  offering  hypo- 
thetical cases,  which  may  or  not  be  fair  general  estimates  of  produce  and 
expenditure  in  their  respective  localities,  but  which  labour  under  the 
inherent  infirmity  of  being  prepared  for  a  purpose,  and  with  a  view  to  arrive 
at  foregone  conclusions.  Still,  taking  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  let 
us  see  whether  they  really  substantiate  the  protectionist  case.  Mr  Watson's 
statement  is  supposed  to  be  ^<  Returns  of  produce  from  a  000-acre  farm  in 
Strathmore,  county  Forfi^r,  on  a  five-shift  rotation  of  crops,  with  an 
improved  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep,  on  an  average  of  years  previous  to  free 
trade  in  corji,  cattle,  kc, ;  and  comparative  statement  of  what  may  be  cal- 
culated upon  as  the  returns  from  the  same  farm  under  the  present  legis- 
lative measures  affecting  British  agriculture."  The  following  are  the 
assumed  outgoings  and  returns : — 

Rent  of  the  farm,  as  fixed  for  nineteen  years,  assuming  former  average  price  of 

eom  and  cattle,  &c.,      .......         £800    0    0 

Invested  capital  of  £6  per  acre  at  entry,  £3000.  Interest  upon  this  sum  at 
rateof  lOper  cent,         ....... 

Floating  capital  of  £4  per  acre,  £2000.    Interest  thereon  5  per  cent, 

Expenses  oi  management,  ifrsges,  tradesmen^  acoonnts,  insnrances,  grass-seeds, 
&c.,  at  the  rate  of  208.  per  acre  per  annum,      «... 

Annual  loss  by  casualties  on  live-stock  by  disease  and  accidents,     . 

Public  burdens  leviable  upon  the  farmer,  including  poor-rates. 

Sum  chargeable  against  the  farm  annually,     .  .       £1850    0    0 

To  meet  this  sum  there  is  the  produce  of  200  acres  of  com  crop,  and  the 
profits  on  live-stock,  (the  whole  grass  and  green  crop  being  con- 
sumed on  the  farm.) 

Bushels. 
100  acres  of  oats,  producing  48  bushels  per  acre,         4800 
Off  for  servants,  horses,  seed,  &c,    .  2400 

Leaves  disposable  oats,         .  .  2400  at  38.,    £360    0    0 

40  acres  of  spring  wheat,  producing  32  bushels  per 
acre, 


300 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1280 


Off  for  seed,  ...  160 

Disposable  wheat,    .  .  .  1120  at  7s.,      392    0    0 

60  acres  of  barley,  producing  42  bushels  per  acre,      2520 
Off  for  seed  and  horses,  ftc,  500 

Disposable  barley,    .  .  .  2020  at  4s.,      404    0    0 

£1156    0    0 
Profits  from  live-stock,  fed  upon  200  acres  grass  and  100  acres 

green  crop,  ......  800    0    0 

Total  returns,  .  . 1956    0    0 

Leaving  annuallv  to  the  farmer,  for  his  skill  'and  industry,  over  interest  of 

capital  employed,  a  sum  of        .....  .         £106    0    0 
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Now  the  obvious  remark  ou  this  statement  is,  that  48  bushels  of  oats,  32 
of  wheat,  and  42  of  barley  per  acre,  form  a  very  moderate  produce  on  land 
held  under  lease,  and  upon  which  L.10  of  capital  per  acre  is  employed, 
unless  the  land  be  of  very  inferior  quality ;  but  that  is  excluded  by  the  fact 
that  the  rent  amounts  to  d2s.  per  acre.  An  annual  loss  of  L.100  on  such  a 
farm  for  casualties  on  live-stock  by  disease  and  accidents,  would  seem  also 
to  be  quite  preposterous,  and  assuredly  indicates  peculiarly  bad  luck  or  bad 
management,  usually  not  fiur  from  synonymous  terms.  Not  enough  of 
detail  is  given  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  system  which  has  been  assumed  to 
produce  such  results;  but  when  we  find  that  the  gross  saleable  produce 
scarcely  amounts  to  two  and  a-half  times  the  rent,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion,  that,  had  the  suppositious  balance-sheet  represented  real 
transactions,  the  rent  must  have  been  greatly  too  high,  or  the  cultivation 
much  too  low.  The  key  to  this  balance-sheet  we  suspect  to  be  this : — Mr  Wat- 
son has  looked  around  him,  taken  an  average  of  the  produce  of  all  kinds  of 
farms,  and  from  thence  framed  his  estimate  of  acreable  produce,  while  he 
has  taken  his  estimate  of  expenses,  capital,  and  so  forth,  from  some  of  the 
better-managed  ^arms  of  the  district  All  that  can  be  said  about  his 
balance-^eet  is,  that  if  such  had  been  real  results  from  Scotch  l&rming,  the 
Scotch  f&rmers  would  not  have  deserved,  and  assuredly  would  not  have 
attained,  the  reputation  they,  as  we  believe  deservedly,  possess.  If  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  **  L.6  per  acre 
invested  at  entry**  consists  of  money  expended  in  draining^and  it  is  likely 
full  one- half  would  be  explained  as  having  been  thus  applied — then  the 
case  resdves  itself  into  one  of  low  farming  from  deficient  capital,  for  the 
draining  is  not  properly  the  tenant's  business,  and,  at  all  events,  the  cost 
ought  not  to  be  chained  as  farming  capital.  Where  a  tenant  takes  land 
which  requires  draining,  he  must  treat  that  as  a  permanent  improvement, 
for  which  he  must  provide  capital  beyond  that  which  the  routine  of  the 
farm  requires.  Apart  from  any  question  of  free  trade  or  monopoly  prices, 
but  simply  comparing  the  capital  with  the  produce,  and  the  rent  with  the 
gross  sales,  and  taking  the  tenant  to  be  a  competent  farmer,  we  should  say, 
had  the  case  been  a  real  one,  that  Mr  Watson  proves  the  rent  to  be  most 
exorbitant,  and  the  bargain  entered  into  by  the  tenant  a  most  improvident 
one.  Such  instances  cannot  form  the  foundation  of  a  claim  for  special  pro- 
tectiop  to  owners  and  occupiers  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Such  erroneous  calculations  and  ill-advised  bargains — ^if  they  exist  at  all,  for 
certainly  Mr  Watson's  balance-sheet  is  no  evidence  that  they  do — can  only  be 
set  right  and  adjusted  by  arrangement  between  the  parties. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  assumed  comparative  statement  of  returns  under 
free  trade,  which  is  this : — 
Conrert  the  above  disposable  produce  into  money  at  the  preaent  prices,  or 

rather  at  -vhat  may  be  fairly  calculated  upon  for  futore  i ' 

system  of  free  trade,  and  the  following  is  the  result : — 


rather  at  -vhat  may  be  fairly  calculated  upon  for  future  seasons,  under  a 
system  of  free  trade,  and  the  following  is  the  result : — 
2400  bushels  of  oats,  at  23.  per  bushel,     .  .  ,  £240    0    0 


1120      ...      of  wheat,  at  6b.  per  ditto,     .  .  .  280    0    0 

2020      ...     of  barley,  at  28,  9d.  per  ditto, 

live  stock  (as  above  £800)  less  26  per  cent  on  former 
prices,  leaves  .... 

Net  return,      .... 
Sum   chargeable    as  above    agunst   the 
farm,         .... 
Leaving  the  fitrmer  mmvt,  for  rent,  capital,  and  ex- 
penses of  management,  .  .  .  £412    5    0  £412    5    A 

Total  loss  annually  incurred  by  difference  in  ^^  I 

price  occasioned  by  free  trade  .  .      oigittzed  byV^OglC 


277  15 

0 

£797  15 

"o 

640    0 

0 

£1487  15 

0 

1850    0 

0 

£412    5 

0 

£412 
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And,  fint  of  all,  let  us  remind  the  reader  of  the  real  and  recorded  transac- 
tions which  have  been  cited  in  our  columns,  leading  to  an  almost  irresistible 
conclusion  that  average  prices  will,  year  by  year,  be  higher  by  substanUal 
amounts  than  the  prices  of  this  winter,  which  Mr  Watson  has  taken  as  his 
data  for  all  future  returns*  Indeed,  it  roust  be  remarked  that  he  only 
obtained  his  high  average  protection  price  of  7s.  a  bush^  for  wheat  through 
the  high  price  of  1847,  when  the  average,  as  quoted  by  the  reviewer,  was 
6B8. 9d.  per  quarter ;  the  averages  of  the  years  1843, 1844,  and  1845,  as  quoted 
by  the  same  authority,  were  respectively  50s.  Id.,  518.  3d.,  and  503.  lOd.  a 
quarter.  The  price  of  1847  was  confessedly  exceptional ;  while  during  seve- 
ral of  the  last  seven  years,  barley  and  oats  bore  exorbitant  prices,  from  the 
scanty  produce  of  those  crops  in  the  south  of  Bngland. 

While,  therefore,  prices  are  assumed,  which,  so  far  as  future  events  can  be 
estimated,  are  certainly  too  low,  prices  before  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  are 
strained  to  an  extent  they  will  not  fairly  bear.  So  much  for  the  prices 
assumed.  But  the  most  startling  item  of  the  prospective  babuiee-fiheet 
is,  that  the  total  sum  chargeable  against  the  farm  is  assumed  to  amount 
to  precisely  the  same  round  sum  of  L.1850  under  a  system  of  steady  low 
prices,  as  under  one  under  which  prices  have  been  occasionally  very  high. 
Now  assuredly  the  L.500,  stated  as  expenses  of  management,  would  under- 
go a  considerable  reduction,  should  prices  continue  as  they  are  assumed 
to  do  at  present  rates.  Then,  instead  of  a  deduction  of  20  per  cent  from 
the  profits  of  stock  in  consequence  of  low  prices  of  grain,  there  should 
have  been  an  addition  of  that  amount  at  the  least.  The  amount  of  expenses 
of  management,  stated  at  20s.  per  acre,  is  too  low  to  leave  much  room  for  the 
purchase  of  artificial  food  for  feeding  stock,  or  of  extra  manure ;  and  the  low 
acreable  produce  seems  to  indicate  that  no  such  outlays,  indispensable  to  good 
husbandry,  are  included  in  the  transactions  represented  by  Mr  Watson's  ima- 
ginary balance-sheet  But  we  know  that  the  best  farmers  of  the  Lothians — 
the  men  who  have  really  given  that  district  its  high  character— often  expend 
as  much  as  SOs.  an  acre,  year  by  year,  for  oilcake  and  other  feeding^u£&,  and 
extra  manure.  In  particular,  linseed  cake  forms  a  large  item  of  outlay  on 
moat  well  managed  Scotch  Conns,  and  had  Mr  Watson  or  Mr  Dudgeon 
thought  it  convenient  to  have  given  tMeir  own  balance-sheets,  we  should  have 
probably  found  a  large  item  of  expenditure  under  that  head.  Now  we  have 
before  us  a  letter  from  a  most  respectiU>le  seed-dealer  and  agent  in  Mark 
Lane,  drawn  forth  by  an  incidental  remark  we  made  last  week  on  the  quoted 
price  of  oilcake^  in  which  he  says — *^  I  can  assure  you,  London  manutetured 
linseed  cakes  can  be  bought  from  the  mills  at  L.7  to  L.7,  78.  per  ton, 
and  a  lower  price  has  not  existed  for  many  years ;"  and  foreign  cake  is 
from  L.5, 10s.  to  L.6,  10s.  Now  this  sort  of  food  has  Utely  been  as  high  as 
L.11  to  L.12  per  ton,  and  has  seldom  been  lower  than  about  L.10  per  ton 
during  the  period  to  which  Mr  Watson's  balance-sheet  refers.  And  many 
other  feeding-stufis  may  be  bought  at  low  prices ;  so  that  on  the  Scotch 
farms,  where  they  always  have  a  superabundance  rather  than  otherwise  of 
straw  and  turnips,  an  immense  advantage  has  been  gained  by  the  power  to 
obtain  com  and  cake  at  low  rates.  More  beasts  may  be  reared  or  fed  by  a 
very  moderate  addition  of  com  or  cake  to  the  turnips  and  straw,  and  the 
manure  made  will  be  greatly  improved  in  fertilising  power.  This  will  soon 
tell  in  the  production  of  better  acreable  returns  than  Mr  Watson  has 
thought  fit  to  attribute  to  his  brother  agriculturists.  There  is  no  difference 
of  any  importance  to  note  in  the  other  balance-sheets,  all  being  framed  on 
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the  same  model — one  obviously  made  to  order — and  all  are  open  to  very 
»imilar  remarks.  One  of  the  vouchers,  however,  Mr  James  Roberton, 
(Lady rig,)  in  reference  to  the  item  for  profit  on  grass  and  live-stock, 
observes — "  While,  therefore,  the  butcher-market  may  be  very  high,  the 
feeder  may  not  necessarily  be  well  paid ;  and  hence,  in  making  up  returns 
under  this  head,  a  correct  average  is  not  easily  ascertained."  It  perhaps 
did  not  occur  to  this  gentleman,  that  the  converse  of  his  proposition  might 
be  equally  true,  and  that  when  the  meat-market  Is  low,  feeders  may  yet 
make  good  profits,  and  to  that  end  nothing  is  so  likely  to  contribute  as  low 
prices  of  grain,  and  a  well  employed  population. 

As  regards  the  protectionist  balance-sheet,  we  think  every  unprejudiced 
person  will  admit — taking  it  as  if  it  were  true— that  it  proves  undeniably 
one  of  two  things-— either  that  the  cultivation  is  defective,  particularly  in 
respect  of  manure  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  therefore  free  trade  in 
grain,  by  giving  access  to  cheap  feeding  stuffs,  will  greatly  benefit  the 
fiirmer ;  or  otherwise  that  the  rent  has  been  screwed  up  by  protection  to  a 
most  exorbitant  rate.  Whether  that  affords  any  ground  for  appeals  to  par- 
liament for  renewed  protection,  we  leave  to  calmer  minds  and  clearer  heads 
than  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  We  had  intended  to  notice  some  English 
balance-sheets  which  have  been  put  forth,  but  we  must  for  the  present 
postpone  that  part  of  the  subject 

STATEMENT  of  Mb,  WATSON  tcith  reference  to  the  above  Article  in  the 
*         "  Economist,'' 


'*  The  Economist  remarks,  upon  my 
statement,  that  48  bushels  of  oats,  32 
of  (spring)  wheat,  and  42  of  barley 
per  acre,  is  a  very  moderate  produce 
upon  land  rented  at  32s.  per  acre,  and 
that  £100  to  meet  the  annual  loss  on 
live  stock  is  preposterous,  indicating 
peculiar  Imd  luck  or  bad  management, 

*^  As  to  the  first,  I  fearlessly  assert 
that  the  quantities  per  acre  given  in 
the  statement  are  a  foil  average  for 
land  in  Forfarshire,  rented  at  d2s.  per 
acre  on  an  improviog  lease ;  and  will 
be  found  to  exceed  the  acreable  pro- 
duce of  any  arable  parish  or  district  of 
the  county,  and  only  applicable  to  the 
best  cultivated  farms.  The  staple 
produce  being — as  may  be  inferred  by 
the  rotation  of  crops — barley,  oats, 
and  green  crop. 

*^  Compare  these  averages  with  PeeFs 
and  Cobden*s  returns  on  their  English 
estates,  at  18  and  20  bushels  per  acre, 
and  they  will  look  more  like  high  farm- 
ing  thB.n  bad  management.  The  aver- 
age prices  in  the  following  statement, 
previous  to  free  trade  in  com,  are  taken 
from  Parliamentary  returns  of  the 
prices  of  com  obtained  for  many  years 
prior  to  free  trade.  But  I  have  only 
taken  the  prices  from  1828  to  1846  in- 
clusive, in  order  to  obtain  precisely  the 
prices  received  from  the  passing  of 


the  act  of  1828  to  1846,  leaving  out 
the  famine  prices  of  1847  and  after- 
wards, and  which  period  just  embraces 
one  of  nineteen  years,  the  ordinary 
duration  of  a  lease  in  Scotland. 


1828 

60  5 

1829 

66  8 

1830 

64  3 

1881 

66  4 

1882 

58  8 

1833 

52  11 

1834 

46  2 

1835 

39  4 

1836 

48  6 

1837 

55  10 

1838 

64  7 

1839 

70  8 

1840 

66  4 

1841 

64  4 

1842 

57  3 

1843 

50  1 

1844 

51  3 

1B45 

50  10 

1846 

54  8 

*^  It  is  a  rather  singular  coincidence 
that  the  very  number  of  the  Econo- 
mist which  contains  the  strictures  on 
my  statement,  and  which  broadly 
avers  that  the  prices  prior  to  free 
trade  are  taken  by  me  at  too  high  a 
rate,  to  make  out  my  case,  affords  me 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  my  fi- 
gures with  those  of  a  Parliamentary 
Return,  No.  448,  which  1  have  done, 
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and  find  them  identical.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  in  this  retorn  is  the 
same  as  I  have  adopted  for  nineteen 
years,  namely,  678.  84.  the  qnarter, 
which  is  rather  more  than  7s.  the 
boshel,  and  the  other  kinds  of  grain 
are  in  the  same  proportion. 

"  The  prices,  as  stated  by  me  before 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  I  took 
from  actoal  sales;  those  assumed 
for  the  future,  are  above  present 
prices,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
informed  corn-merchants,  above  what 
can  be  expected  in  future.  The  rent, 
32s.  per  acre,  was  considered  a  very 
moderate  rent  for  good  turnip- soils  m 
Scotland.  After  draining  and  other 
permanent  Improvements  are  effected, 
whether  by  the  capital  of  the  tenants, 
which  in  most  farms  has  been  the 
case,  or  if  bv  the  landlord,  10s.  per  acre 
more  would  be  no  anreasonabie  addi- 
tion ;  this  would  in  do  material  de- 
gree alter  the  results  and  conclusions 
in  the  statement. 

"  2rf.  The  sum  of  £100,  stated  for 
annual  loss  by  casualties.,  disease,  and 
accident  on  live-stock,  will  be  found, 
since  the  Introduction  of  foreign  dis- 
ease amongst  cattle  and  sheep,  to  be 
nnderstated,  both  from  actual  experi- 
ence as  well  as  hy  reference  to  the 
terms  on  which  the  Cattle  Assurance 
Company  will  charge  for  insuring  the 
stock  on  a  500-acre  farm,  taking  the 
value  of  the  live-stock  on  such  a  farm  at 
a  very  moderate  computation.  The  ex- 
perience of  many  a  Forfarshire  tenant 
can  attest  that,  during  the  )ast  few 
years,  £100  would  not  annualiy  have 
met  half  this  loss.  Nor  is  the  disease 
yet  less  prevalent.  In  taking  into  ac- 
count the  use  of  foreign  food  (oilcake, 
&c.,)  quoted  by  the  Economist  as 
forming  an  item  in  the  profit  side  of 
the  farmer's  account,  it  must  be  kept 
in  view  that  these  extraneous  articles, 
for  the  purposes  of  fattening,  as  well 
as  manures  for  producing  extra  crops 
of  corn,  are  now  become  matters  of 
s()eculation,  which  every  prudent  far- 


mer will  weigh  well  before  to  enter 
into  them  at  the  present  state  of  com 
and  cattle  markets.  The  following 
facts  on  this  subject  are  worth  a  great 
deal  of  speculative  theory. 

"1«/.  Astocattle-feemng.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1849,  I  was  offered  for  20  fat 
cattte  in  my  own  yard,  £18,  10s.  a 
bead.  I  refused  tins  price,  caknlat- 
ing  on  chances  of  a  rise  on  price  of 
meat,  in  consequence  of  the  crop  of 
turnip  in  this  country  being  then 
nearly  exhausted.  The  cattle  were 
put  upon  oilcake,  of  which  they  con- 
sumed 2  tons,  at  £11  per  ton,  with 
plenty  of  bruised  corn  and  kay  from 
the  farm,  and  sent  to  Smithfield  mar- 
ket in  the  last  week  of  April,  being 
then  yery  fat^  They  were  sold,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  great  fall  in  the  market, 
after  deducting  expenses,  at  £16, 10s., 
thus  incmiing  a  loss  of  £2  each,  besides 
all  the  keep  on  cake,  &c.,  leaving  me 
only  the  value  of  their  manure. 

'^  2iL  E^tra  manuring  has  become 
also  a  dangerous  speculation,  as  the 
following  experiment  shows : — 4  cwt 
of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre,  were  ap- 
plied to  a  field  of  oats— cost  of  guano 
£10  per  ton,  or  at  the  rate  of  £2  per 
acre.  It  was  found,  by  this  experi- 
ment, that  12  bushels  per  acre  was 
the  additional  quantity  of  oats  pro- 
duced on  the  portion  of  land  where 
guano  was  applied.  The  value  of  oats 
is  now  2s.  per  bushel;  so  that  the  loss, 
by  using  guano  in  this  case,  will  be 
16s.  per  acre,  allowing  the  additional 
straw  for  harvesting,  threshing,  and 
taking  to  mari^et ;  while,  if  the  sea- 
son had  been  moist,  a  risk  would  have 
been  also  run  that  this  extra  manure 
would  have  raised  an  over  produc- 
tion of  straw,  and  caused  loss  by  the 
crop  falling  down  on  the  ground  be- 
fore ripening, — experience  having 
proved,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
extent  to  which  land  in  good  heart, 
that  has  long  been  under  a  regular 
rotation  of  crops,  can  be  stimulated 
to  extra  cropping." 


LETTER  FROM  MR  DUDGEON. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Kelso  Chronicle.)— Sir,— I  had  resolved  not  to 
be  tempted  into  any  refutation  of  the  trifling,  cavilling,  and  irrelevant 
objections  to  the  Estimate  furnished  by  me  to  assist  in  the  triumphant 
article,  entitled  "  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Competition,  in  the  last 
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number  of  BlaeiwoocTs  Moffotine,  satisfied  that  a  statement  so  unchal- 
leiigeably  authenticated,  and  so  well  corroborated  by  so  many  men  of 
undoubted  eminence,  and  of  experimental  knowledge  of  Scotch  farming, 
might  well  be  left  to  stand  without  any  further  support  or  explanation. 
But  as  you  have  been  pleased,  Mr  Editor,  in  your  notice  of  the  above 
article,  in  your  last  number,  to  bring  my  name  so  conspicuously  before  your 
readers,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  to  lead  them  to  think  that  I  alone  am  not  only 
responsible  for  all  that  paper  contains,  but  that,  unless  refuted  and  denied, 
that  I  must  be  held  as  admitting  your  gratuitous  auumptumSf  and  as  acqui- 
escing in  the  perverted  form  in  which  you  have  put  the  matter,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  '*  cheering"  conclusion  to  which  you  affect  to  believe  it  leads, 
I  therefore  feel  compelled  to  request  you  to  allow  me  room  for  the  following 
remarks. 

Personally,  you  have  treated  me  with  all  courtesy,  and  have  been  polite 
enough  to  award  me  more  than  my  deserts.  Sure  I  am,  also,  you  do  no 
more  than  justice  to  the  gentlemen  upon  whose  authority  the  primary 
statements  in  Blackwood  are  made  to  rest,  when  you  say  '*  you  have  the 
fullest  reliance  on  what  these  gentlemen  state  <m  their  own  true  heliefP 
Now  I  venture  to  say  there  has  not  been  one  figure  set  down  which  did  not 
rest  explicity  on  their  own  true  belie/,  but  what  was  not  checked  and  corro- 
borated by  reference  to  their  own  experience.  Other  statements  than 
those  which  have  been  published  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  variety  of  forms  in  which  they  had  been  made  out,  I  was 
surprised,  as  well  as  gratifiecl,  by  the  agreement  in  every  essential  particu- 
lar which  they  manifested. 

There  is  no  mystery  or  the  least  difficulty  in  the  matter,  when  fairly  put. 
It  is  indeed  "  a  momentous  question,"  and  must,  in  a  very  short  time  now, 
force  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the  country  free  of  all  party  and  nar- 
row class  considerations.  It  may  suit  in  party  discussion  to  tell  us,  as  you 
have  repeated,  following  in  the  wake  of  your  great  leader,  the  Times,  that, 
with  reference  to  the  statements  under  discussion,  the  farmers  seem  to  have 
been  victimised  under  protection,  and  ''that  they  had  only  in  the  way  of 
profit,  upon  thousandsexpendedunderthehigh-pressuresystem,nomorethan 
many  a  clerk's  salary ; "  and  anon,  with  all  consistency,  immediately  add 
that  "  Mr  Dudgeon's  profits  seem  to  have  been  no  insignificant  sum — cheer- 
ing to  both  landlords  and  labourers;"  and  that  doubtless  Mr  Dudgeon,  and 
other  farmers  so  situated,  will  continue  to  pay,  without  grumbling,  the 
stipulated  rents  for  the  remainder  of  their  leases,  and  give  employment  to 
labourers  at  good  wages,  &c.  Here  this  pittance  under  protection — this 
clerk's  salary — is  all  at  once,  to  suit  a  purpose,  held  to  represent  remunera- 
tion sufficient  to  induce  "  men  of  capital  to  take  land,  although  they  should 
not  have  the  prospect  of  making  such  a  percentage  as  Mr  Dudgeon  ! "  and 
you  add — "  Indeed,  a  great  reduction  of  rent  would  not  be  required  to  give 
a  fair  percentage,  even  at  such  prices  as  Mr  Dudgeon  is  vrarranted  in  assum- 
ing under  free  trade." 

Now,  Mr  Editor,  while  I  thank  you  for  this  admission,  which  belies  the 
conclusion  to  which  you,  following  the  other  great  free-trade  papers,  have 
arrived,  as  to  the  disastrous  working  of  protection,  as  respects  tenants'  pro- 
fits, I  beg  to  correct  the  enormous  error  into  which  you  have  fallen,  in  set- 
ting down  the  sum  there  alluded  to  as  the  profit  under  free  trade.  It  is, 
— unfortunately  for  your  argument,  however — ^the  remuneration  under  pr(h 
tection  you  have  pointed  to  as  affording  so  much  inducement  to  the  employ- 
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ment  of  labour,  and  to  lure  men  of  capital  to  take  land.  For  how  stands 
the  matter  in  the  magazine  ?  I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  repeat  the  wholes 
in  so  fiur  as  ueeeBsary,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake. 

The  statement,  joa  will  recollect*  gave  the  liabUitiet  in  rent,  expenses, 
&c.  to  be  met,  as £1770     0     0 

To  meet  this  son,  there  is  the  prodnee  of  300  aerei  of  gnun,  in  each  year, 
distributed  as  follows  :— 

Acres.  Bushels.  Bushels.  Bushels. 

100  Oato,  at  48  per  acre— 4800.    Off  seed,  horses,  and  servants,  2420 

60  Wheat,  at  33  per  acre— 1980.    Off  seed,  ...  180 

40  Barley,  at  40  per  acre— 1600.    Off  seed,  servanto,       .  .  210 

Remain  disposaoie,  at  the  prices  warranted  by  the  rates,  as  is  proved,  under 
protection : — 

Bush. 

2380  Oats,  at  3s.,  .  .  .  £357    0    0 

1800  Wheat,  at  78.,  .  .  .  630    0    0 

1390  Barley,  at  4s.,  .  .  .  278    0    0 

£1265    0    0 

Returns  upon  stock  estimated,  at  prices  then  current,  to  yield       750    0    0 

£2015    0    0 


Profit— remuneration  for  tenant's  industry  and  skill  under  protection,  £245    0    0 

The  above  nuin  produce  yields,  at  the  highest  average  I  feel  warranted  in 

assuming,  under  free  trade, — 

Buiihels. 

2380  Oats,  at  28., £238    0    0 

1800  Wheat,  at  5s., 450    0    0 

1390  Barley,  at  2s.  9d.,             .           .            .           .  191    0    0 


£879    0    0 
In  place  of,  as  above,  ....  1265    0    0 


£386    0    0 


Thus  the  difference  of  proceeds  of  grain  crop  cdone,  more  than  absorbs  all 
the  tenant^s  remuneration  by.  .  .  .  .  .  £14100 

Or,  in  other  words,  there  is  at  these  last  prices— which  are  considerably  higher  than  these 
now  current — a  loss  upon  the  grain  produce  of  their  farm — ^tbe  quauiMy  bemg  in  both  instances 
the  same,  and  considered,  in  both  instances,  as  high  as  can  be  with  safety 
grown,  of        .......  .  £141    0    0 

But  that  we  may  agree  in  our  estimates,  X  now  give  credit  to  the  tenant  for 
the  further  mysterious  income  you  so  liberally  allow,  denominated  produce  of 
*<  Dairy,  &c  &c,  as  pointed  out  above  ?**  of  .  .  .  £150    0    0 

£9    0    0 

Thus,  then,  the  whole  profits  whieh  you  have  admitted  as  so  eneourag- 
ing,  as  well  as  the  additional  sum  you  have  kindly  granted  me^  are  Biade  to 
disappear  under  the  altered  prices  resulting  from  free  trade. 

I  beg  pardon — ^there  are  j£9  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  to  afford  ^  encou- 
ragement to  landlords  aud  labourers/'  until  I  have  made  out  my  right  to 
the  additional  sum.  But  I  fear  I  cannot  conscientiously  retain  this  balance 
you  have  so  liberally  awarded  me.  It  would  have  been  gratifying  that  you 
had  '<  pointed  out"  more  in  detail  the  sources  from  which  this  is  derived. 
The  amount  I  have  deducted  from  the  gross  produce  of  the  (arm  is  that  aUme 
expended  in  production  ;  hence,  whatever  goes  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  family,  **  horses  used  for  riding,  hunting,  or  drawing  carriages,  dogs, 
d^V*  ^ftl's  ^  be  charged  against  the  disposable  produce,  and  necessarily  cur- 
tails profits.  It  would  have  been  no  right  statement  without  this  ;  tmd  in 
like  manner,  as  regards  stock,  respect  has  been  had  to  all  "cows,  du^,  kept 
for  domestic  purposes.**  A  house  was  presumed,  and  to  this  no  particular 
reference  was  thought  necessary.  I  may  therefore  consent  to  set  down  this 
at  .£30  ;  but  as  it  is  well  known  that  to  cultivate  garden  stufl^  is  the  most 
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expensive  fonn  of  furnishing  these  neoessartes,  I  may  well  be  allowed  to 
deduct  £5  for  this  incumbranoy.  But  all  this  is  mere  trifling,  and  can 
little  affect  the  main  question.  Allow,  however,  as  I  have  shown,  the  whole 
sum  so  absurdly  set  down  by  you  on  this  head,  and  by  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  average  prices  of  the  last  eighteen  years,  up  to  1846 — thus  exclud- 
ing the  famine  year — and  those  of  the  present  time  on  grain  alone^  the  whole 
remuneration  of  the  tenant  vanishes. 

As  to  the  objection  to  the  charge  of  ten  per  cent  upon  capital  sunk,  I 
am  sure,  Mr  Editor,  this  would  not  have  been  made,  if  you  had  reflected  a 
little.  It  is  true  that  such  percentage  reduces  the  capital  expended  with 
ordinary  interest  in  less  than  nineteen  years ;  but  you  will  notice  the  farm 
is  credited  with  an  average  amount  of  produce,  which  presumes  full  crops 
from  the  commencement  of  a  lease  of  this  duration,  though  these  could  not 
naturally  be  held  as  coming  into  full  operation  for  four  or  five  years  ;  for 
this  is  not  a  comparison  of  one  year  with  another,  as  your  illustration  from 
the  *^  comparative  view,  fy  a  Scottish  farmer,  of  his  prices  this  year  and  last  year'* 
would  lead  me  to  infer  you  supposed  it.  But  really  can  you,  or  any  of 
your  readers,  think  that  ten  per  cent  is  a  high  or  unreasonable  charge  upon 
a  sum  sunk  on  a  hazardous  speculation,  the  working  out  of  which  com- 
prises the  best  penod,  generally,  of  the  tenant's  existence  ?  Are  the  men  of 
any  other  profession  or  trade  contented  with  so  small  a  return  upon  capital  so 
expended  ?  Of  this,  however,  farmers  seem  never  to  have  complained,  and 
it  has  been  left  to  the  free-traders  at  length  to  discover,  in  contradiction  to 
their  former  complainings,  that  the  price  of  the  poor  man's  loaf  has  not 
been  enhanced  by  the  extravagant  profits  of  the  gentlemen  farmers. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  mystery  or  deception,  or  the  least  intri- 
cacy, in  the  figures  of  these  statements.  They  are  patent  to  the  under- 
standing of  every  one,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  prices  assumed  may  be 
tested  by  a  refer«)oe  to  parliamentary  returns ;  and  in  place  of  cavilling  at 
slight  discrepancies^  and  endeavouring  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  statements 
on  account  of  the  presumed  political  bins  of  the  parties,  it  would  be  better 
that  these  were  met  by  counter-statements  from  the  neutral  men,  to  whom 
some  of  the  anonymous  correspondents  which  you  have  quoted  allude. 
Alternately  the  profits  under  protection  have  been  declared  too  high  and 
too  low  by  different  opponents,  though,  curiously  enough,  in  going  over 
them>  I  find  they  are  just  about  equivalent,  though  rather  higher,  to  the 
amount  assumed  by  the  legislature  for  the  rule  of  the  income-tax,  nor  has 
that  criterion  ever  been  considered  low  either  by  the  tenant  or  the  country. 
The  produce,  also,  has  undergone  challenge  of  a  description  opposite  in  its 
character,  all  tending  to  eorroborate  the  fact — which  the  numerous  attesta- 
tions to  ita  truth  was  calculated  to  prov»^that  these  estimates  are  in  every 
essential  particular  correct  and  unchallengeable. 

It  was  impossible  there  could  be  any  material  mistake  in  essentials,  con- 
sidering the  simple  and  distinct  form  in  which  they  were  framed.  There 
might  be  slight  discrqwncies  and  differences  of  opinion  aa  to  the  value  of 
stock  upon  a  given  quantity  of  land,  and  as  to  the  expenses  or  interest  of 
money.  But  the  oomparison  being  here  between .  the  value  of  the  same 
quantity  of  produce  as  established,  is  derived  from  land  in  full  bearing,  at 
prices  reoeived  during  the  past  eighteen  years  under  laws  affording  protec- 
ticHi  to  native  industry — and  those  now  prevalent  wider  free  trade-*by 
which  a  defioieDcy  is  proved  of  nearly  47  per  eent  upon  the  rent— 4i  case  is 
made  out»  by  wlUch  it  seems  impossible  that  a  tenant,  continuing  to  pay 
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the  same  rent,  can,  under  such  circumstaneeB,  meet  his  engagementfl,  or  in 
any  way,  with  such  diminished  means,  so  exert  himself  as  to  main  tain 
his  position.    It  is  no  answer,  in  this  case,  that  men  are  found  reckless 
enough,  upon  the  foith  of  that  commiseration  which  they  trust  will  be 
extended  to  them  on  the  concurrence  of  a  general  bankruptcy,  to  promise 
equal  or  higher  rents  than  the  present.    They  know  well  that  those  rents 
cannot  be  paid,  if  present  prices  of  agricultural  produce  continue  to  preTail. 
That  those  prices  will  not,  in  all  likelihood,  be  higher  than  the  rates  ^at- 
sumed''  in  the  <' statements"  is  well  established  by  the  statistics  of  the  trade  in 
foreign  com,  under  open  competition,  contained  in  the  article  in  Blackwood^ 
which  some  of  your  correspondents,  who  have  ventured  on  a  critieism  of 
the  subject,  have,  I  observe,  confessed  to  having  never  read.  But  that  prices 
will  not  be  higher  for  some  time,  at  any  rate,  we  may  well  believe,  when  it 
is  considered  that  in  the  past  year,  (1848,)  '^  with  one  of  the  worst  crops 
since  1816,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  only  a  fraction  above  44s.  per 
quarter.'*    (I  quote  from  the  Economist,  an  authority  to  which  you  will  not 
demur.)    What  may  we  naturaUy  expect,  then,  will  be  the  price  in  the 
present  season,  when,  with  no  relaxation  of  our  importations,  upon  the 
same  authority,  it  has  been  declared  'Hhere  never  was  so  large  a  crop 
grown  and  harvested  V*    No,  not  all  the  schemes  and  advices  of  the  nume- 
rous volunteer-instructors  of  the  farmers  can,  with  a  continuation  of  such 
prices,  in  spite  of  the  great  crop,  (of  the  unprecedented  nature  of  which  I 
have  some  doubts,)  save  them  fh>m  ruin.    Not  even  the  last  new  nostrum 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Huxtable— by  which  land  rented  at  20s.  per  acre  is  made 
to  grow  the  like  quantity  of  wheat  continuously  for  years,  by  the  applica- 
tion alone  of  62^  lb.  of  ammonia  per  acre— <»kn,  we  are  afraid,  be  of  much 
benefit,  seeing  that  the  cost  of  production  of  this  universal  wheat-S3rstem  is 
upwards  of  30s.  per  quarter ;  and  to  this  price  we  are  fast  approaching. 
Besides,  he  may  not  always  have  thirty-two  bushels  to  meet  his  expendi- 
ture of  £e,  Is.  6d.    But  it  is  of  high  farming— additional  outbiy,  further 
exertion — of  which,  in  these  times,  we  hear  so  much.    It  is  altogether 
mockery  thus  to  talk  to  men  deprived  of  the  means  by  which  enterprise 
and  additional  labour  was  fostered  and  encouraged.    It  is  well  known  that 
the  source  from  whence  continuous  improvements  were  maintained  during 
a  lease  was  supported  by  the  profits  resulting  from  previous  applications. 
Take  away  these,  and  immediately  the  power  of  amelioration  is  withdrawn, 
the  produce  diminished,  and  the  difiiculty  to  meet  the  term-day  increased. 
The  experiment  of  free  trade,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  noble 
candour,  was  pleased  to  call  it,  has  eminently  failed  as  regards  agriculture. 
The  farmer  hitherto,  it  is  true,  is  alone  the  sufferer.    The  landlord  will  soon 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  curtailment  of  the  tenants*  means  is  not  merely  a 
dreaded  evil;  and  he  will  cease  to  derive  comfort  from  the  promised  unre- 
duced rents  now  so  much  boasted  of.    The  labourer  cannot  fail  to  suffer 
from  the  diminished  resources  of  these  two  classes ;  and  however  it  may 
suit  you,  Mr  Editor,  to  say,  as  a  body,  that  **  we  protectionists**  totally  dis- 
regard the  <*  labouring  classes  in  our  wish  to  raise  the  value  of  food,**  I  must, 
for  myself,  protest,  that  I  verily  believe  nothing  will  ultimately  be  so  dis* 
astrous  to  the  labourer  as  a  cheap  loaf,  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
depression  of  home  agriculture,  and  of  narrowing  the  means  of  either  land- 
lord or  tenant.    It  matters  little  which  of  these  classes  ultimately  suffer. 
It  is  enough  as  respects  the  demand  for  labour — and,  I  may  add,  for  all 
other  necessaries  embraced  within  the  expenditure  of  this  interest — ^that  the 
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agricultural  income  is  diminished  to  the  extent  which  free-trade  prices,  as 
^ve  have  seen,  must  occasion.  To  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  matter  in  the 
aggregate :  The  amount  of  this  income  is  reckoned  at  upwards  of  j£70,000,000, 
and  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  reduced  nearly  one-half— which  would  appear 
now  to  be  necessary— or  to  the  extent  of  ;C30,000,000,  without  fatally 
affecting  the  prosperity  of  all  other  interests.  Whether,  then,  the  landlords* 
or  the  tenants'  means  are  curtailed,  it  is  evident  the  country  generally  must 
suffer.  The  resources  are  thus  taken  away  which  go  to  encourage  labour — 
the  means  of  livelihood — to  other  industrial  classes. 

The  experiment,  then,  remains  now  to  be  tried  as  respects  the  other  indus- 
trial branches  of  the  kingdom — commerce  and  manufisictures.  The  <'  mo* 
meiitous  question"  falls  to  be  solved — whether  they  can  continue  prosperous 
and  unscathed  amidst  the  ruin  of  agriculture  ?  The  case  of  Ireland,  (the 
weaker  branch  of  the  empire,)  while  it  tends  to  the  melancholy  conclusion 
that  the  solution  of  this  question  must  be  in  the  negative,  substantiates  the 
fact  of  the  ineffectual  nature  of  the  agricultural  struggle  this  more  powerful 
portion  of  the  kingdom  is  called  upon  to  endure.  It  is  unfair  to  attribute 
all  Ireland's  disasters,  and  her  continuance  in  misery,  to  the  famine  of 
1846.  She  has  had  much  (alas !  too  much)  cheap  foreign  food  supplied  to 
her  since  these  sad  days  ;  ^but  of  the  means  of  purchasing  it  her  people  still 
remain  deprived,  while  her  own  fields  are  uncultivated.  For,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  statistical  reports  submitted  to  parliament  by  Captain  Larcom, 
daring  the  last  two  sessions,  are  made  to  exhibit  an  increased  produce, 
(inferring  continued  exertion,)  it  is  unfortunately  proved  by  the  trade 
returns,  that  of  grain  much  more  has  been  imported  than  exported  from 
that  unhappy  country  during  this  time,  though  formerly  Ireland  yielded  a 
constant  supply  to  Great  Britain  ;  while  of  live-stock  (also  most  favourably 
reported  on  by  Captain  Larcom)  the  amount  of  the  exportation  has  fallen 
off  from  933,000  in  1846,  to  669,600  in  1848.  A  similar  defalcation  has 
occurred  in  cured  provisions.  American  food  has  taken  the  place  of  Irish 
produce— emigration  to  this  country  has  enormously  increased,  and  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  support  her  people.  Let  us  beware  that  there 
does  not  arise  an  increasing  difficulty  to  maintain  our  own  population.  To 
provide  employment  for  labourers  will  soon  be  found  no  easy  matter,  when 
tenants,  as  in  Ireland  now,  are  unable  to  meet  their  engagements,  "  and  are 
being  got  rid  of  without  new  ones  being  found'^  In  such  circumstances  the 
general  trade  of  the  empire  must  suffer.  But  I  trust  the  sober  sense  and 
justice  of  the  country  will  discover  and  acknowledge  the  approach  of  the 
evil,  and  not,  in  obstinate  pride,  and  blinded  by  party  views,  pause  until 
the  storm  acquires  a  power  which  will  occasion  such  extensive  devastation 
as  may  irretrievably  sap  the  foundation  of  the  nation's  greatness.— I  am. 
Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Dudgeon. 
Sptlaw,  ]6(A  Jamiary  1850. 

THE  ECONOMIST,  Jan.  19,  1850. 

LORD  JOHN  MANNERS  ;    BLAOKWOOD*S  MAGAZINE. 
AT  WHAT  PRICI  CAN  FORBION  WHBAT  USUALLY  Bl  IMPORTKD  ?    8SLP-INPLICTBD  RUIN. 

**  Wh«n,  thtrtfore,  th«  frM>tnd«n  tell  tit  that  ttie  prettiit  it  a  mere  temporary  depredatioo,  wt  aak 
them— and  wa  demand  a  distinct  reply— /or  an  explanation  of  the  import!  in  1845."— fitodhoood, 
Jan.,  page  IOSl 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  anxiety  which  has  dictated  the  following 
letter :— 
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TO  TBB  EDITOR  OF  THB  ■OONOMIST. 
Sir, — Lord  J.  Manners,  in  bis  speeeh  ftt  Leicetter,  referring  to  Blaekwood'i  iltn-fMr 


tionist  article  in  its  last  number,  states  that  ^  in  the  year  1845,  when  the  prite  of  mt*t 
478.  3d.  a  quarter,  there  was  a  duty  of  no  less  than  20s.  upon  every  quarter  of  {orags  a 
that  entered  from  abroad  ;  that,  notwithstanding  that  datj,  no  leas  ttiaa  l/WQi,jM^iir.i 


of  com  entered  in  that  year  ;  if  that  were  the  case,  was  it  not  clear  to  demonstatiM  tui.:' 
foreigner  in  the  vear  1845  was  enabled  to  send  1,000,000  quarters  of  com  to  thii  coqbut.^ 
price  of  which — if  you  deduct  the  duty  of  20s.  which  he  was  enabled  to  pay— not  bwb<« 
27s.  a  quarter  in  this  eountry.** 

Such  is  the  statement  ascribed  to  Lord  J.  Manners,  and  which  has  not  certaialj  ooiM 
your  attention,  lie  certainiy  is  reported  to  qualify  his  obserration  by  the  words  **!!  '<^ 
were  the  case.** 

I  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  verifying  this  reinarkable  asteitioii,  or  of  trtaMiAii;  :^ 
incorrectness  ;  ma^  I,  then,  ask  you  ifttuch  ivere  the  case  ?  And  if  so,  what  mtan  tbi  c^ 
repeated  accounts  in  the  free- trade  journals,  that,  at  the  present  low  prices — ^low  ia  eoapr 
son  to  the  palmy  days  of  farming  profits,  but  still  hich  above  this  renann«nti]ig27a'4bac- 
tinental  com  growers  cannot  send  us  their  produce  but  at  a  considerable  loss  ? 

I  tmat  there  must  be  some  inaccuracy  in  the  noble  lord*s  remark,  which  I  tkbaSl  M  ■£ 
obliged  by  your  rectifying,  should  this  communication  be  deemed  worthy  of  your  stftstw. 
— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, — Colvuklla  Alumnus. 
Stoke,  near  Bristol,  Januaiy  8, 1850. 

In  the  article  in  Blaehoaod^s  Magaxine  referred  to,  it  is  said,  vhea  till- 
ing to  the  rate  at  which  foreign  wheat  can  be  regularly  imported  into  ti^ 
country : — **^  Besides  this,  as  Mr  Sandars  well  remarks  in  one  of  Ins  pdbli^ 
letters,  we  have  had  a  plain  and  evident  experience  of  foreign  prodoetiot 
under  the  working  of  the  com  law  of  1842.  We  had  a  fixed  dvtr  ^ 
20s.  a  quarter  in  actual  operation  for  four  years ;  and  in  1844  s» 
1846  such  duty  was  paid,  week  after  week,  and  in  the  latter  ya' 
for  six  months  consecutively,  at  a  time  when  our  general  itmr^ 
were  only  468.  to  478.  a  quarter.  Was  the  foreigner  at  ti»t  tiifi' 
selling  at  a  loss  ?  This  price,  then,  adapting  itself  to  ours,  was  868.  to  fv 
deducting  the  duty,  and  at  that  time,  be  it  remembered,  he  wu  wpnfsd 
for  competition.  So  that,  from  experience  not  five  years  old,  we  vajffliii^ 
what  kind  of  future  competition  awaits  us,  and  also  what  we  areannosl^y 
sacrificing  in  revenue,  by  madly  abandoning  protection."  And  again,''* 
have  shown  that  within  the  last  five  years  we  have  been  supplied,  md  th 
regularly,  from  abroad,  when  wheat  was  at  468.  a  quarter,  and  a  duty  *: 
20s.  existed  ;  and,  at  such  rates,  it  is  evident  that  all  attempt  at  oompetUK^ 
would  be  hopeless.  Wheat  oould  not  be  grown  remuneratively  at  S6b.  v' 
27s.  in  England,  before  a  single  shilling  of  the  National  Debt  was  incoim 
and  no  man  is  mad  enough  to  insist  upon  its  possibility  now.  When,  tbcr^ 
fore,  the  free-traders  tell  us  that  the  present  is  a  mere  temporary  depre<» 
tion,  we  ask  them — and  we  demand  a  distinct  reply — for  an  expkoatioD  t 
the  imports  in  1845.  How  was  it  that,  for  a  long  period,  foreign  com  ow 
in  plentifully,  paying  the  duty  of  20s.,  when  our  home  aTeraget  were*' 
46s.  and  47s  )  Can  they  assign  any  special  reason  for  it  f  "  A  ^i^ 
reply  is  demanded — a  distinct  and  overwhelming  reply  shall  be  given. 

What  is  the  case,  stated  shortly  I 

Under  the  corn  law  of  1842,  <<  we  had  a  fixed  duty  of  20s.  a  qoaiter  i^ 
actual  operation  for  four  years." 

That  we  were  then  supplied,  "  and  that  regularly,  from  abroad,  wht- 
wheat  was  463.  per  quarter,  and  a  duty  of  208.  existed." 

That  the  price  obtained  for  the  wheat  imported  in  those  years  by  ti 
foreigner,  landed  free  in  England,  after  paying  all  charges  except  the  dot; 
was  26s.  and  27s.  the  quarter. 

That  under  these  circumstanoe^  and  at  these  rates,  a  large  and  tc^^' 
supply  was  forthcoming  "  for  a  long  i>eriod,"  and  that,  especially  in  1^^ ' 
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quantity  equal  to  IfiOOfiOO  quarters  was  entered  at »  doty  of  20s,,  ^  when 
the  price  of  wheat  waa  478.  a  quarter.*' 

And  therefore,  that  the  British  fanner,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
producer,  must  at  least  he  prepared  to  grow  wheat  at  26b.  to  278.  the  quarter. 

So  one  will,  we  think,  deny  that  we  have  stated  the  case  fairly.  It 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  separate  parts.  1.  A  distinct  explanation 
is  demanded  of  the  imports  of  1845 ;  and  we  shall  therefore  first  consider 
the  allegations  as  they  concern  that  particular  year,  and  contrast  them  with 
the  actual  facts.  2.  We  shall  contrast  the  facts  of  *^  the  working  of  the  corn 
law  of  1842,"  for  the  whole  four  years  it  existed,  with  the  allegation  that 
during  that  time  a  fixed  duty  of  20s.  a  quarter  was  actually  in  operation  ; 
and  that,  with  that  duty,  and  with  an  average  price  of  468.  to  47s.  a  quar- 
ter, we  were  "  regularly"  supplied  with  foreign  wheat. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  under  discussion  cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated, so  far  AS  regards  the  interests  of  the  owner,  as  well  as  the  occupier 
of  land.  It  involves  the  question  of  the  rate  at  which  the  foreign  producer 
can  ffimish  supplies  to  this  country  ;  and  as  such,  must  have  a  very  import- 
ant bearing  upon  any  adjustment  which  may  be  necessary  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  The  writer  in  Blackwood^  Mr  Sandars,  and  Lord  John 
Manners,  have  staked  the  question  upon  the  facts  of  *'  the  working  of  the 
corn  bill  of  1842,"  and  especially  upon  the  experience  of  1845.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  fortunate  matter  that^  in  considering  so  vital  a  question,  we  shall  not 
require  to  combat  the  private  calculations  of  individuals,  which  may  be 
true  as  regards  themselves,  but  utterly  false  as  applied  to  others  ;  for  how 
often  does  it  happen,  that  while  one  man  is  being  ruined  in  a  particular 
trade,  another,  with  no  apparent  superior  advantages,  is  making  a  fortune  ? 
Nor  shall  we  require  to  rely  upon  any  statements  or  calculations  of  our 
own,  or  of  other  private  persons,  to  sustain  the  very  ditferent  conclusions 
at  which  we — in  common  wich  every  impartial  and  candid  investigator — 
have  arrived.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  one  of 
history — of  recorded  official  facts,  made,  at  the  periods  alluded  to,  without  re- 
ference to  any  special  question,  but  in  the  ordinary  entries  in  connexion  with 
the  commerce  and  the  revenue  of  the  country.  We  shall,  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  such  official  documents  as  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  in  every 
case  shall  furnish  a  reference  to  the  official  entries  on  which  we  rely,  so  that 
the  most  incredulous  shall  have  an  easy  mode  of  verifying  our  statements, 
and  examining  the  grounds  of  our  conclusions. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  year  1845.  In  that  year  it  is  said  that  1,000,000 
quarters  of  wheat  were  entered  at  a  duty  of  no  less  than  20s.  upon  fueiy  such 
quarter  of  foreign  com,  while  the  average  price  in  this  country  was  47s.,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  foreigner  was  enabled  to  send  his  wheat  at  27s.,  to 
cover  all  costs  except  the  duty. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  entire  quantity  of 
foreign  wheat  entered  for  oonsumption  in  1845,  was  not  1,000,000  quarters, 
but  315,615  quarters  (Tables  of  Revenue,  4^,  1845,  p.  61.)  In  the  next 
place,  the  average  weekly  price  was  not  46s.  the  quarter,  but  it  flnctnated 
from  45s.  up  to  60s.  Id. — the  average  for  the  whole  year  being  50s.  lOd. 
(Tables  of  Revenue,  ^,  1845,  p.  60).  In  the  third  plaoc^  the  doty  waa  not 
20a.  for  the  year,  but  it  varied  from  148.  to  208.  (Tables  of  Revenue,  1845, 
p.  60),  while  the  average  rate  paid  on  foreign  wheat  during  the  year  wae 
178.  lOd.,  (Tables  of  Revenue,  1845,  p.  61,)  which,  according  to  the  scale  of 
duties  of  184%  indicates  that  the  average  price  at  which  the  foreign  wheat 
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of  tbat  year  was  entered  for  oonsumption,  was  between  558.  and  Mn  i 
quarter.  On  colonial  wheat  the  duty  varied,  in  the  course  of  the  y«ir,fr.a 
Is.  to  5s.  the  quarter ;  and  on  Canadian  wheat,  as  distinguished  from  o6; 
colonial,  the  duty  was  fixed  at  Is.  during  the  whole  period.  Now,  before  t» 
go  further,  let  us  compare  these  facts  with  the  allegations  of  Lord  Jok: 
Manners  and  Blackwood, 

Lord  John  Blannen    TkblesorBeveoQi,fa.t^ 
KO.A  Blaekwood.  pagMflQudfl. 

1,000,000  qn.  315,615  qn. 


Qiumtity  of  wheat  and  floor  entered ) 
for  consumption  in  1845,  j 

Prices  of  the  year  at  home,    • 


Duty, 


468.  and  47i. 


208. 


45a.  to  60i.  li-tb 

areraM  of  the  w 

being  50&.1W. 
On  foreign,  14ft.  toSk 

— tbeaTOMcbeif 

17«.10d. 
On  colonial,  kttfk 

— 4heawi(tWi^ 

4s.  2d. 
On  Cana£aD,  U »: 

the  year. 


Harsh  and  coarse  language  serves  no  good  purpose  when  a  case  is  vm- 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  imitate  the  writer  in  Bladwood^  or  a  maj«nty 
protectionists  at  public  meetings.    We  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  dir; 
Lord  John  Manners  with  an  intentional  misrepresentation.    We  know  hr. 
to  be  above  suspicion  in  that  respect    But  we  do  charge  him  with  t  wint 
care  in  giving  publicity  to  such  errors.    It  is  quite  evident,  and  hislordsii 
would  have  seen  it  had  he  referred  to  any  authority  whatever  for  the  t 
for  which  he  vouched,  that  he  mistook  the  quantity  "imported''  for  tbe  qu 
tity  entered  for  duty.    Turn  to  page  61  of  the  Tables  of  Revalue,  Ac  * 
1845,  and  the  following  table  of  the  monthly  imports  of  the  yesr  vill  - 
found,  with  the  average  monthly  prices  of  British  wheat  annexed:— 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  IMPORTED— 184ft. 


Foreign. 

ColonlaL 

TotaL 

AmCBlio^^ 

qr«. 

qra. 

qn. 

January,    . 

.        2,381 

.        4,864 

,        6,735 

45   8 

Febmary, 

.        .        4,482 

.        1,771 

.        6,258 

45   4 

March, 

.        .        .        8,709 

38 

.        3,747 

45   3 

^r!' 

.        .        .        2,540 

460 

.        3,000 

46    1 

.        .      54,499 

1,261 

.      55,760 

45  11 

June, 

.        .        .      66,231 

.      28,530 

.      93,761        , 

.       47  10 

July. 

.        .      55,277 

.      32,569 

.      87.846 

49   7 

August, 

.      45,065 

.      24,423 

.      69,488 

56  9 

September, 

.       .    113,473 

.      40,423 

.    153,896 

63  10 

October, 

.        .    160,644 

.      26.305 

.    185,949 

5710 

November, 

.        .    175,607 

.      48,637 

.    224,249 

58  10 

December, 

.        .    214,536 

.      36,742 

.    251,278 

57  10 

Total,    .        .    897,444  244.513         1,141,957 

Here,  then,  no  doubt,  there  were  imported  897,444  quarters  of  foi*' 
wheat  and  flour,  which  with  244,513  quarters  of  colonial,  made  up  l,Ul^ 
quarters  of  both  kinds  in  the  year.  But  so  far  from  46s.  being  a  pn^' ' 
induce  even  an  importation  of  foreign  wheat,  (and  now  we  do  not  speak  • 
its  being  entered  for  consumption,  we  will  come  to  that  part  of  the  i«t)j> 
hereafter,)  it  will  be  observed  that  it  was  not  until  the  average  price  r- 
considerably  above  50s.,  that  any  important  quantity  was  importett-  '' 
the  first  seven  months,  while  the  price  was  under  508.,  the  whole  ua^ 
of  foreign  wheat  amounted  only  to  188,119  quarters ;  while  in  the  re^li;^ 
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ing  five  months,  when  the  monthly  averages  fluctuated  from  53&  lOd.  to 
58b.  lOd.,  the  quantity  imported  was  709,325  quarters.  So  that  even  of  the 
importations  of  the  year,  four-fifths  of  the  foreign  wheat  was  imported 
when  the  monthly  average  considerably  exceeded  53s.  the  quarter,  and  by 
far  the  largest  half  when  the  price  varied  from  57s.  lOd.  to  58s.  lOd.,  at 
which  rate  the  duty,  under  the  existing  scale,  was  14b.  and  15s.,  and  which, 
therefore,  would  have  given  a  price  in  bond  of  42s.  lOd.  to  44s.  lOd.,  in  place 
of  26s.  or  27s.  per  quarter,  as  asserted  in  Blackwood, 

But  to  come  to  the  more  important  part  of  the  question,  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  quantity  entered  for  duty,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  entered. 

There  is  a  remarkable  oversight  committed  both  by  Lord  John  Manners 
and  the  writer  in  Blacktoood,  Not  only  do  they  erroneously  state  the  duty 
of  the  year  at  20s.  on  foreign  grain,  but  they  entirely  leave  out  of  sight  the 
fact,  that  at  that  time  there  were  three  different  duties  on  imported  grain, 
as  follows : — 

On  foreign  wheat,  a  sliding  scale  from  .         20s.  to  Is. 

On  Canada  wheat,  a  fixed  duty  of       .         .         .         Is. 

On  other  colonial  wheat,  a  sliding  scale  from  5s.  to  Is. 

We  have  already  shown  that  in  place  of  1,000,000  quarters  of  imported 
wheat  and  flour  being  entered  for  duty  in  1845,  there  were  of  all  kinds  only 
315,615  quarters  so  entered.  But  now  let  us  turn  again  to  the  Tables  of 
Revenue,  &c,  p.  61,  and  see  of  what  that  quantity  really  consisted. 

Wheat  and  Flour  rntbrid  for  Duty  in  1845. 


Foreign. 


Colouial. 


Juraarj,    . 
Febrauy, . 
Mjtrch, 
April, 
M.7,         . 
Jane, 
July, 

Aagutt,  . 
September, 
October,  . 
November, 
December, 


qrs. 

qrs. 

.     16,816 

4.224 

.     13,999 

1,902 

.     13,190 

1,365 

.      6,464 

862 

.      3,390 

2,782 

.      1,195 

28,495 

.907 

32,726 

.      1,746 

24,456 

.    15,027 

.        37,890 

834 

24,496 

.      7,454 

44,267 

.      8,794 

22,384 

Average  rate  of  duty 

paid  per  qr.  on  the 

monthly  entries. 

Total 

Foreign.      ColoniaL 

qre. 

s.    d.         s.    d. 

.        21,040 

19    6        4  11 

15,910 

19  11         5    0 

14,555 

19    8        5    0 

7,326 

.        20  10        5    0 

6,122 

20    1        4  11 

,        29,690 

19    5        5    0 

33,633 

18  10        4    4 

.        26,202 

17    6        4  10 

.        52,917 

16    5        4    0 

.        25,880 

7    5        3    2 

.        51,721 

12    6        10 

.        31,178 

13    2        10 

ToUl,         89,816 


225,799 


315,615  average  17  10        4    2 


What  further  fact,  then,  does  this  table  disclose  ?  Not  only  has  the 
million  of  quarters  dwindled  down  to  315,615  quarters  entered  for  duty  in  the 
year,  but  now  it  turns  out  that  even  of  this  quantity  no  less  than  225,799 
quarters,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  consisted  of  colonial  wheat,  leaving  only 
89,816  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  entered  for  consumption  in  1845.  But  we 
do  not  stop  even  here  in  the  exhaustive  process.  Of  what  was  the  225,799 
quarters  of  colonial  wheat  composed  ?  Turning  to  a  parliamentary  return, 
moved  for  by  Mr  Sandars  himself  (No.  439  of  the  last  session,  at  page  5,) 
there  is  an  account  showing  what  portion  of  the  colonial  wlieat  entered  for 
duty  in  1845  was  of  Canadian  growth,  and  what  portion  that  of  other  pos- 
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sessions ;  by  which  we  find  that  208^95  quarters  were  of  the  fomer,  par- 

ing  a  fixed  duty  of  Is.  a  quarter,  and  17^04  quarters  w^e  of  the  hiuf. 

paying  an  average  duty  of  4s.  2d. 
What,  then,  is  the  result  to  which  this  iQTestigation  has  broagfat  us  f 
Lord  John  Manners  says,  on  the  authority  of  Blaotwoody  that  m  IS45. 

1,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  altered  for  duty,  when  the  duty  «m  a*. 

and  the  price  47s. 
In  place  of  this,  only  315,615  quarters,  in  all,  were  entered  for  duty,  ir  1 

in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Wheat  Duty  Paid  in  1845. 

a.    d. 
89,816  quarters  of  foreign,  at  an  average  duty  of  17  10  per  ^. 

J 7*504        ...         colonial,  at  an  averase  dutj  of  .  4     2    ... 

208,295        ...        Canadian,  at  a  fixed  duty  of  .  1     0    ... 

In  place  of  ], 000,000  of  quarters,  therefore,  paying  a  duty  of  aOl^  vhfo 
the  price  was  478.,  the  real  truth  is  that  only  315,615  quarters  paid  an  tic- 
rage  duty  of  63.  Id.,  with  the  average  price  at  50s,  lOd. — ^more  than  ivfr 
thirds  even  of  this  small  quantity  paying  only  a  duty  of  la.  per  qoar. ' 
Then  the  writer  in  Bktckwood  asks  us,  in  referring  to  1845,  to  witnea  u 
"  revenue  we  are  now  sacrificing  by  madly  abandoning  proteetioD.**  (^  - 
reply  is  short ;  in  1845,  with  the  high  duties  so  much  extolled,  the  ▼b'^ 
amount  of  revenue  collected  from  grain  of  all  kinds  waa  L.367,022,  (Tabi:- 
of  Revenue,  <fec.,  1845,  p.  57 ;)  in  1849,  under  the  present  nominal  duty,  :i 
amount  has  exceeded  L.600,000. 

So  much,  then,  for  1845,  the  year  singled  out  in  order  to  prove  th»t  tb' 
foreign  producer  can  furnish  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  wheat  at  ^ 
or  27s.  a  quarter,  landed  in  this  country.  But  we  should  not  complete  thr 
case  without  showing  what  really  did  become  of  the  remaining  quandtjcf 
foreign  wheat  imported  in  1845,  and  not  entered  for  duty.  The  qnsntitt 
imported,  as  we  have  shown,  was  897,444  quarters,  exclusive  of  coboo^ 
the  quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid  was  but  89,816  quarters,  Icavinj:  i 
balance  of  the  year's  importations  of  807,528  quarters  ;  to  which  we  ni=- 
add  the  quantity  in  bond  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  resuh  «i^ 
that  on  the  31st  of  December  there  remained  of  foreign  wheat  in  bori 
1,102,613  quarters,  (Tables  of  Revenue,  &c.,  1845,  p.  61.)  This  qaani  ^ 
was  further  increased  by  importations  in  the  first  five  months  of  1846 1  • 
2,207,490  quarters,  when,  in  the  nionth  of  June,  the  whole  of  it  was  ekarc . 
for  consumption  at  a  duty  of  4s.  the  quarter,  the  average  price  of  themooti: 
being  52s.  Id.,  (Tables  of  Revenue,  &c^  1846,  p.  70  ;)  so  that  irt  place  of  tt 
foreigner  obtaining,  as  Lord  JoHn  Manners  and  the  writer  in  Blackt^^ 
represent,  the  price  of  26s.  and  27s.  the  quarter  for  the  foreign  wh<t* 
imported  in  1845,  it  is  as  clear  as  anything  can  be  made,  that  he  reeeirt^ 
523.  Id.  less  the  duty  of  4s.,  or  48s.  Id.  net  pricey  or  just  21sl  Id.  more  th^' 
the  highest  price  ascribed  to  him  by  Lord  John  Manners  and  BUtdcwotd 
So  much  for  the  one  selected  year. 

Then  for  the  whole  four  years,  during  which  the  com  law  of  1842  was  it 
operation,  and  during  which  ''  we  had  a  fixed  duty  .of  SOs.  a  quarter  in 
actual  operation." 

If  we  turn  to  the  Tables  of  Revenue,  &c,  for  1846,  pp.  71  apd  72,  we  &J- 
a  full  statement  of  all  the  transactions  in  the  grain  trade  under  tht  Jav  m' 
1842.  We  there  find  that  between  the  29th  of  April  1842,  and  the  26tb  n 
June  1846,  there  were  entered  for  home  consumption  as  follows ; — 
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4,345,656) 
171,379  ( 

93,596 ) 
458,873  f 

65,684 ) 
224,069/ 
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Av«r»ge  doty  paid. 


1.  d. 

11  4 

1  0 

2  10 


WliMt,  foreign, 

Flour,      do.,        599,829  cwt,  ot 

Wheat,  Cuutdivi, 

Flour,        do.,  ],606,056cwt.,  or 

Whoat,  other  colonial. 

Flour,  do.,  784,240  cwt,  or       . 

Total  of  wheat  entered  for  doty  under  the  Uw  of  1842,  5,359,257 

On  tbi8  entire  quantity  the  ^gregate  duty  amounted  to  £2,630,347,  or 
at  the  rate  of  93.  9d.  per  quarter.  But  taking  the  foreign  wheat  by  itself, 
the  average  duty  paid  was  lis.  4d.,  in  place  of  20s.,  as  asserted.  Now,  un- 
der the  law  of  1B42,  a  duty  of  1  Is.  4d.  indicates  a  price  of  60s.  to  61s.,  as 
the  average  at  the  time  this  wheat  was  entered  for  duty  ;  and  which,  there- 
fore, on  an  average  for  the  whole  period,  proves  the  foreign  importer  was 
in  a  condition  to  obtain  a  net  price  of  498.  to  508.  a  quarter,  less  the  duty, 
on  the  average  of  the  whole  of  his  transactions  during  the  four  years  in 
question.  "We  say,  on  the  average  of  his  importations.  But  there  is  a 
table  at  page  72  of  these  returns,  which  furnishes  an  analysis  of  the  pre- 
cise quantities  which  were  entered  for  duty  during  the  whole  of  the 
period,  at  each  rate  of  duty,  which  is  as  follows : — 

QuANTiTtaa  of  Whkat  and  Flour  entered  for  eonaunoptkm  from  April  90,  IS42,  (o  June  S6, 1846, 
•howinf  the  quantiUet  entered  at  each  sate  of  duty. 

Which  indicates  an  average 


FORKION. 

Dtitypaidatthe 

Wheat 

foUowinff  ratM. 

V^ 

2,105,614 

9    0.. 

226,881 

10   0      .       . 

28,924 

no.. 

124,319 

12   0      .       . 

92,837 

13   0       .       . 

26.877 

14    0       .       . 

754,441 

15    0        .        . 

51.500 

16    0        .        . 

77,836 

17    0       .       . 

558.017 

18    0        .        . 

141,143 

19    0        .       . 

29,916 

20    0        .        . 

1»6,077 

Ad  valorem  duty 

274 

Fkrar. 

price  for  British  wheat 

ewt. 

U 

s. 

s. 

427,580 

64  io  65 

27,725        , 

.        .        63 

64 

15,246 

.        ^1 

63 

19,623 

61 

^2 

20,082 

.        60 

61 

13,640 

.        .        59 

60 

25,719        . 

.        58 

59 

6.033 

.        57 

58 

6,086 

56 

57 

9^40 

55 

56 

15,029        . 

52 

55 

2,535        . 

.        51 

52 

10,791        . 

under  51 

Total,  .        4,345,656  599,829 

The  writer  in  Blackwood  says,  that  during  the  whole  four  years  we  had 
actually  a  fixed  duty  of  20s.  in  operation,  with  the  price  at  46s.  or  47s.,  and 
that  the  foreigner  netted  but  26s.  or  278.,  free  of  duty,  for  his  wheat.  What, 
then,  are  the  facts  7  Out  of  4,617,036  quarters  of  wheat,  on  which  duty  was 
paid,  the  rate  of  20s.  was  levied  only  on  140,000  quarters  !  ! !  while  on  about 
one-half  of  the  wheat,  and  four-fifths  of  the  flour,  a  duty  of  8s.  only  was 
levied,  when  the  average  price  duty  paid  was  643.  to  65s.,  thus  leaving  a  net 
price  to  the  importer  of  668.  to  678.  the  quarter  !  !  and  more  than  half  of 
the  remaining  quantity  paid  duties  varying  from  98.  to  14s.  the  quarter, 
indicating  a  net  price  to  the  importer  varying  from  46s.  to  63s  the  quarter. 
The  exact  average  of  the  whole,  as  we  have  before  said,  being  a  duty  of  lis. 
4d.,  and  indicating  a  net  average  price  of  498.  to  60s.  a  quarter,  which  the 
foreigner  recdved  for  the  whole  of  his  wheat  imported  during  the  four 
years  when  the  act  of  1842  was  in  operation  ! ! 

What  hope  is  there  of  the  public  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  upon  those 
important  questions,  when  the  facts  are  so  mutilated  ?  Lord  John  Manners 
and  the  writer  in  Blackwood  wish  to  prove  that  the  British  farmer  can 
never  hope  to  withstand  the  competition  of  the  foreign  producer.    How  do 
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they  do  it  1  Let  us  repeat  their  statements,  and  the  actqal  facts  dedoct-l 
from  official  historical  records  which  cannot  be  questioned.  TbrooglMc: 
our  argument  nothing  is  matter  of  opinion.    All  is  bare  fiict. 

1.  It  is  said  that,  in  1845,  1,000,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  v^^rv 
entered  for  consumption  at  a  duty  of  20s.  when  the  price  was  47&,  kftrb: 
a  net  price  to  the  foreigner  of  27s.  a  quarter. 

The  truth  being,  that  only  89,816  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  were  eetcr^i 
for  consumption  in  1845,  at  a  duty  of  ITs.  lOd.,  while  I7y6M  qaartwi*.' 
Colonial  wheat  were  entered  at  a  duty  of  4s.  2d.y  and  208>295  quarten  u 
Canadian  at  a  duty  of  Is.  And  that  the  large  quantity  of  foreign  who: 
imported  in  1645,  was  really  entered  for  consumption  iu  June  1846,1!  a 
duty  of  4s.,  when  the  price  was  52s.  Id.,  leaving  a  net  price  to  the  forci^ 
importer  of  4d&.  Id.,  in  place  of  27s.,  as  asserted. 

2.  It  is  said,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  four  years  that  the  law  of  15^: 
was  in  existence,  we  had  actually  in  operation  a  fixed  duty  of  208.  theqar- 
ter,  and  a  price  of  468.  or  478. — that,  under  these  circumstanceB,  "  we  wu-e 
supplied,  and  that  regularly,  with  wheat  from  abroad" — that  the  foreir- 
importer  obtained  a  net  price  of  only  26s.  or  27s.  to  cover  all  costs  excr: 
duty,  and  therefore  that  it  is  hopeless  for  the  English  farmer  to  compete 
with  him,  when  he  can  pour  in  indefinite  quantities  at  that  price. 

The  truth  being,  that  in  place  of  a  duty  of  SOs.  daring  the  whole  iwi: 
years,  it  varied  from  8s.  to  203.,  and  was,  taking  the  average  of  all  the  wht* 
entered  for  duty,  exactly  lis.  4d.,  while  considerably  more  than  one-half  f 
the  whole  was  entered  at  a  duty  of  8s.— that  the  average  price,  in  pbce  u* 
being  46s.  or  478.,  varied  from  45s.  to  65s. — that  the  net  price  obtained  1/ 
the  importer  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  quantity  entered,  was  5^^ 
to  57s.,  and  for  more  than  half  of  the  remainder  it  was  45s.  to  53s. ;  ac; 
taking  the  average  of  the  whole  4,517,035  quarters  entered  during  the  four 
years,  the  net  price,  independent  of  duty,  received  by  the  forei^er,  vi- 
49s.  to  50s.  the  quarter,  in  place  of  27s. !  !  ! 

As  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  at  U.** 

moment  can  be  brought  before  the  public,  we  will  refer  just  to  one  fsir- 

ther  evidence  of  the  price  of  foreign  wheat  in  1845,  and  the  rate  at  wL:.- 

it  can  be  delivered  here.    We  have  been  indebted  to  a  high  public  fnnctif.- 

ary  in  Berlin,  some  time  ago,  and  before  this  question  was  raised,  for  i 

return  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  throughout  the  Prussian  proTincri 

In  1845  they  were  as  follows : — 

AvBRAos  PnrcBB  or  Whrat  iv  tbb  Prubsiav  Psotiscbs  ui  ia45k 

8U.    Qro. 
Pnissia  Proper,        .....        <^6    3-12  per  schelM. 

Posen,  ......        69  — 

Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  .  .  .        60    5-12        [ — 

Silesia,  ......        CSJ  — 

Saxony,        ......        58    ^-12         — 

Westphalia, 74    M2         — 

Bhenish  Provinces,  .  .  .  .        75    3-12        — 

The  average  of  the  whole  being  65  l-12th  silver  groschen,  or  2  thait-f^ 
5  silver  groschen,  which  at  2s.  lid.  the  thaler,  is  68.  4d.  the  schefiel,  f' 
which  5^  make  an  imperial  quarter ;  so  that  the  average  price  of  wbe^*.. 
throughout  Prussia  in  1845,  on  the  spot,  in  the  interior,  was  338.  9d.  (^r 
imperial  quarter.  Now,  that  was  an  abundant  year,  and  following  Un 
very  abundant  harvest  of  1844.  Then  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  ih'* 
average  applies  to  all  qualities,  and  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  hidf  of  Xh< 
wheat  grown  is  of  a  quality  sufficiently  good  for  export  Again,  we  inu>-" 
bear  In  mind  that  to  this  price  was  to  be  added  the  cost  of  transport 
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to  the  shTpping  ports  of  Dantzio  or  Hambarg ;  and  lastly,  the  shipping 
expenses,  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges  consequent  on  importing 
it  To  the  338.  9d.,  as  the  arerage  price  in  the  interior  of  Prussia,  the  Tery 
smallest  amount  that  can  be  added  for  the  difference  of  quality,  and  all  the 
charges  which  we  have  enumerated,  is  lOs.  to  12s.  a  quarter.  So  that  the 
lowest  average  price  at  which  wheat  could  be  imported  from  Germany  even 
in  184d,  and  in  reference  only  to  their  own  home  prices,  was  from  44s.  to  458. 
a  quarter ;  while  the  price  actually  obtained  here  free  of  duty  was  488. 

The  writer  in  Blackwood ^emm\^e^  a  distinct  reply  to  hb  remarks  on  the 
imports  of  1845;  we  trust  he  will  think  we  have  furnished  it.  We  have 
evaded  nothing— w©  have  relied  on  no  opinions — we  have  dragged  in  no 
speculations  of  our  own :  no  private  accounts  or  calculations  of  others — 
we  have  had  recourse  only  to  official  recorded  facts,  open  to  all  alike — we 
have  furnished  a  reference,  chapter  and  verse,  for  every  feet  we  have  stated. 
There  is  no  escape  (Vom  the  conclusions.  Lord  John  Manners  Mill,  we  are 
certain,  be  anxions  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  correcting  so  gross  a 
mis-statement,  ealcvkited,  as  it  is,  to  do  so  much  mischief,  and  seriously  to 
mislead  men  upon  a  very  vital  question.  A  few  weeks  £^o  it  was  our 
duty  to  ocM'reet  an  erroneous  statement  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby, 
with  regard  to  the  duty  charged  on  foreign  manufectures.  That  noble  lord, 
greatly  to  his  credit,  has  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  admitting,  in  the 
fullest  and  frankest  manner,  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen.  We  trust 
that  Lord  John  Manners  will  think  it  his  duty  also  to  correct,  at  the  earliest 
moment,  the  grave  error  into  which  he  has  been  led  by  the  writer  in  Black- 
wood^ and  will  not  permit  it  to  obtain  further  circulation  under  the  au- 
thority of  bis  name. 

As  to  the  writer  in  Bktckwoody  of  what  value  can  all  the  calculations  from 
private  sources  be  considered,  when  we  find  such  gross  exaggeration  and 
misrepresentation,  as  soon  as  we  have  the  means  of  testing  his  statements  by 
a  reference  to  official  records?  But  we  would  ask  this  writer,  and  all  who 
are  influenced  by  a  simikir  spirit  at  this  moment,  What  is  your  object  ?  Do 
you  think  you  are  advancing  the  cause  of  protection  by  exaggerating  the 
benefits  of  Aree  trade?  Do  you  think  that  a  free  import  of  wheat  will  be 
less  tenaciously  adhered  to  by  the  people,  because  you  prove  that  foreign 
wheat  can  be  permanently  and  regularly  supplied  at  26s.  or  27s.,  and  even 
so  low  as  18s.  per  quarter?  As  far  as  you  are  anxious  to  uphold  the  in- 
terests of  landowners^  do  you  think  you  are  aceomplLshiug  that  object  in 
aggravating  the  alarm  of  the  tenants  by  such  gro»ily  exaggerated  state- 
ments? It  may  kK>k  a  little  suspicious^  hurt  we  will  suggest  an  explanation 
in  the  absence  of  reasonable  ground  for  such  a  course.  We  think  it  was  Mr 
Disraeli  who  said,  at  a  recent  meeting,  that  the  protectionist  farmers  in  East 
Lothian  had  employed  an  eminent  literary  person  to  make  out  their  case  in 
Blackwood;  is  this  article,  then,  intended  to  answer  the  objects  of  the  tenants 
gnly  in  their  demands  upon  their  landlords  ?  Is  it  an  attempt  to  coerce  the 
latter  into  a  support  of  protection,  or  to  a  reduction  of  rent,  coincident  with 
a  permanent  price  ol  wheat  at  26s^  with  the  chance  of  its  falling  to  18s? 
If  thrs  be  really  the  object  of  the  writer  in  Bladnooody  it  seems  not  to  suc- 
ceed: A  gentleman  writes  to  us  on  the  7th  inst. — "  Farmers  are  rather 
frightened  in  Scotland,  but  not  in  fits^  as  in  the  south  of  England ;  and  I 
have  heard,  three  or  four  days  ago,  of  three  large  farms  in  Haddingtonshire 
being  re-let  at  an  advanced  rent'* 

It  has  not  been  our  object  in  this  article  to  consider  at  what  price  foraigft 
wheat  can,  in  an  average  of  yeatrs>  be  delivered  free  in  an  English  f^ 
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only  to  show  that  the  assertions  so  coafidently  put  forth  by  the  writer  in 
Blackwood  are  totally  worthless,  so  far  as  regards  the  fiicts  and  the  period 
ou  which  he  relies  to  sustain  them.  In  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  we 
hope  to  be  in  a  condition  to  bring  an  estensire  array  of  facts,  collected 
throughout  Europe,  to  aid  us  ia  this  most  interesting  inquiry.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  may  add,  that  so  far  as  our  inquiry  has  yet  proceeded,  there  is 
not  a  single  country  in  Burope  where  the  price  hs^  not  been  much  lower 
in  1849,  and  still  is  so  at  this  moment,  than  in  an  average  of  late  years  ;  and 
that  we  see  no  grounds  whatever  for  concluding  that,  on  an  average  of 
years,  foreign  wheat  can  be  produced  so  as  to  be  delivered  here  at  a  lower 
rate  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  year,  which,  for  a  quality  equal  to 
the  average  of  British  wheats  has  been  from  403.  to  46s.  a  quarter.  Of 
course  the  immediate  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  foreign  wheat  must  in  a 
considerable  degree  follow  those  of  our  home  market,  as  determined  b7 
the  character  of  our  own  crops,  and  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
our  own  cultivation.  But  so  much  is  certain  :  it  has  required  a  consi- 
derably higher  average  price  abroad,  iQ  order  to  maintain  the  aetnal 
extent  of  cuJtivation  that  has  hitherto  existed,  than  has  prevailed  during 
the  last  two  years.  Jf  we  take  the  last  four  years,  either  in  Sugland  or 
abroad,  we  shall  find  an  average  price  at  which  the  most  determined  pro* 
tectionist  would  not  venture  to  grumble;  And  what  trade  is  there  that 
will  admit  of  a  shorter  period  by  which  its  average  success  can  be  fairly 
tested  ?  And  here  we  need  not  be  reminded  that,  in  the  last  year,  the 
altered  state  of  the  law  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  calculation  of 
price  in  this  country.  If  that  change  is  calculated  to  reduce  the  average 
price  in  this  country,  it  should  at  least  have  the  opposite  effect  abroad. 
And  our  inquiry  is  more  as  regards  prices  there  than  here.  We  will  con- 
clude by  observing  that,  however  important  it  may  be  to  ascertain  the  real 
facts  upon  these  questions,  free  trade  rests  not  upon  the  result,  whatever 
that  may  be,  but  u[)on  a  great  principle  of  economic  truth  and  political 
justice:  these  cannot  be  adjusted  to  prices;  prices  must  be  adjustediothem. 
BukCKWOOD^fi  Reply  to  the  Economist. 
We  should  feel  very  sorry  if,  in  the  statements  happened  to  appear.  For 
course  of  such  a  controversy  as  this,  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  British  joor- 
we  were  compelled  to  charge  any  one  nalism,  we  shall  be  glad  if  any  satis- 
of  our  contemporaries  with  a  deliberate  factory  explanation  can  be  offered  of 
violation  of  the  common  rales  of  a  circumstance  so  very  sus()lctous. 
honesty.  In  the  ease  of  the  Economist^  In  the  commencement  of  the  Eco- 
we  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  prefer  nomisf^  paper,  immediately  after  the 
such  a  charge  in  the  plainest,  broad-  letter  signed  ^'  Columella  Alnranvs,** 
est,  and  strongest  language ;  because,  two  passages  from  our  article  in  the 
after  making  the  most  anxious  allow-  Magazine  are  quoted  uerbatim*  Let  us 
ance  for  the  possible  occurrence  of  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
error,  wc  could  not  help  arriving  at  first  of  these.  We  said — "  Besides  this, 
the  conclusion,  that,  in  default  of  ar-  as  Mr  Sandars  well  remarks,  in  one  of 
gnment,  this  organ  of  the  Free-traders  his  published  letters,  we  have  had  a 
had  unhappily  resorted  to  the  most  plain  and  evident  experience  of  foreign 
gross  and  wilful  species  of  misrepre-  eompetition  under  the  working  of  the 
scntation,— namely,  that  of  attributing  con»  law^of  1842.  We  had  a  fixed  duty 
to  us  statements  which  we  sever  of  20s.  per  quarter  in  actual  operation 
made,  and  then  deliberately  refuting  for  four  years  ;  cuK^iri  1844  am/ 1845, 
them.  We  abstain  from  making  this  such  duty  was  paid  week  after  weeky 
charge,  because  we  arc  willing,  and  and  in  the  latter  year,  ybr  «ijr  months 
even  desirous,  to  allow  the  Economist  consectttivety^  at  a  time  when  our 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  general  averages  were  only  46s.  to 
public,,  rather  than  to  ns,  how  these    47s.  a  quarter.    Was  the  foreigner  at 
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that  time  selling  at  a  loss  ?''  Upon 
the  strength  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Economist  proceeds  to  found  an  arga- 
ment,  assaming  that  we  meant  to  say, 
that,  for  four  years  after  1842,  a  fixed 
daty  of  20s.  was  levied  at  our  ports. 

So  far  this  is  misrepresentation, 
but  not  of  a  kind  npon  which  a  charge 
of  falsehood  could  be  founded.  VVe 
never  meant  to  aver,  as  must  be  clear 
from  the  context  of  the  whole  sentence, 
that  the  sliding-scale  of  1842  was  no 
sliding-scale,  but  a  fixed  duty ;  and 
the  words  which  we  have  marked  in 
italics  cannot  fail  to  have  met  the  at- 
tention of  the  writer  in  the  Economist. 
If  we  meant  otherwise,  and  if  the 
duty  was  20s.,  why  should  we  have 
insisted  that  such  duty  was  paid 
**  week  after  week"  in  the  course  of 
the  two  years  in  question  ?  Or  why 
shonld  we  have  asked  the  Free-  traders 
for  an  *^  explanation  of  the  imports," 
not,  be  it  remarked,  for  these  four 
years,  but  in  1845  ?  The  accidental 
omission,  per  incuriam^  of  a  single 
word,  has  been  seized  on  by  the 
Economist  to  fonnd  an  argument, 
which  is  afterwards  conducted  upon 
assumptions  far  more  unwarrantable 
than  this.  Let  the  omission  be  sup- 
plied thus,  which  was  our  meaning, — 
**  We  had  a  fixed  maximum  duty  of 
20s.  per  quarter  in  actual  operation  for 
four  years,"  <&c.,  and  the  explanation 
is  complete. 

But  even  supposing  we  had  been  so 
grossly  ignorant  as  to  have  intention- 
ally averred  that  a  duty  of  20s.  was 
imperative  for  four  years,  our  real 
argument  would  have  been  as  good 
as  ever;  for  the  point  in  dispute  is 
not  whether  there  was  a  fixed  or  a 
variable  duty,  but  whether,  in  1844 
and  1845,  com  was  imported  regu- 
larly to  this  country,  when  a  duty  of 
20s.  was  payable,  and  the  average 
prices  here  468.  or  47s.  per  quarter. 
We  say  it  was  regularly  so  imported, 
and  our  assertion  was  made  in  the 
following  terms : — "  We  have  shown 
that,  within  the  last  five  years,  we 
have  been  supplied,  and  that  regu- 
larly, from  abroad,  when  wheat  was 
at  46s.  a  quarter,  and  a  doty  of  20s. 
existed."  Now  let  ns  see  bow  the 
Economist  refutes  6nr  statements.  He 
begins  by  recapitnlating  them  shortly 
as  follows,  and,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, we  shall  prefix  a  figure  to  each 
separate  proposition.    He  says — 


^^  What  is  the  case,  stated  shortly  ? 

"  1.  Under  the  corn  law  of  1842, 
*'  we  had  a  fixed  duty  of  20s.  a  quar- 
ter in  actual  operation  for  four  years.* 

"2.  That  we  were  then  supplied, 
and  that  regularly,  from  abroad,  when 
wheat  was  at  46s.  per  quarter,  and  a 
duty  of  20s.  existed.' 

'^3.  That  the  price  obtained  for  the 
wheat  imported  in  those  years  by  the 
foreigner,  landed  free  in  England, 
after  paying  all  charges  except  the 
duty,  was  26s.  and  27s.  the  quarter. 

''4.  That  under  these  circumstances, 
and  at  these  rates,  a  large  and  regular 
supply  was  forthcoming  *  for  a  long 
period,*  and  that,  especially  in  1845, 
a  quantity  equal  to  1,000,000  quar- 
ters was  entered  at  a  duty  of  20s., 
'  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  47s.  a 
quarter.* 

"  5.  And,  therefore,  that  the  Bri- 
tish farmer,  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  producer,  must  at  least  be 
prepared  to  grow  wheat  at  26s.  to 
27s.  the  quarter.*' 

'*•  No  one,**  says  the  Economist^ 
'*  will,  we  think,  deny  that  we  have 
stated  the  case  fairly  ** — that  is  just 
what  we  are  about  to  examine. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  first  proposi- 
tion, we  have  already  explained  that 
we  meant  to  express  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  and  we  submit  that  the  con- 
text of  the  whole  sentence  shows 
clearly  what  was  our  proper  meaning. 

2.  But  supposing  that  the  Econo- 
mist was  entitled  to  construe  our 
words  into  a  statement  so  palpably 
absurd  as  this,  we  accept  the  second 
proposition  as  our  own,  under  reference 
to  the  whole  passage  from  which  the 
quoted  words  were  extracted. 

3.  Here  garbling  begins.  The  Eco- 
nomist wishes  to  make  us  say  that 
^^  in  those  years  (that  is,  throughout 
the  four)  the  price  of  foreign  grain, 
deducting  the  duty,  was  26s.  or  27s. 
the  quarter.  We  never  said  anything 
of  the  kind.  Our  words  were — "  In 
1844  and  1845,  such  duty  r20s.)  was 
paid  week  after  weehy  and,  ia  the 
latter  year,  for  six  months  conse- 
cutivefy,  when  our  general  averages 
were  only  46s.  to  47s.  a  quarter  ;** 
and  again—*'  We  have  shown  that, 
within  tiie  last  five  gears,  we  have  been 
supplied,  and  that  regularlg,  from 
abroad,  when  wheat  was  at  46s.  a 
quarter,  and  a  duty  of  20s.  existed.** 
We  adhere  to  the  regularity  of  the 
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supply  nnder  these  prices,  and  at  that 
rate  of  duty. 

4.  We  say  that,  nnder  these  cir- 
cumstances,  there  was  a  regular  sup- 
ply for  a  long  period.  The  rest  of 
tbid  proposition,  put  into  our  mouth. 
Is  pure  and  gratuitous  falsehood.  We 
never  said  (and  it  is  for  the  writer  io 
the  Economist  to  explain  this,  for  the 
extracts  show  that  our  last  number 
was  lying  open  before  him)  "  that, 
especially  in  1845,  a  quantity  equal  to 
1,000,000  quarters  was  entered  at  a 
duty  of  20s.'*  There  art  no  stick  words 
in  the  Magtuine^  nor  any  speeifleatton 
of  Quantity ;  wad^  whsLt  is  more,  no 
such  averment  appears  in  the  report 
of  the  speech  of  Lord  John  Manners, 
delivered  at  Leicester  on  the  6th  of 
January.  We  shall  revert  to  this 
matter  immediately. 

5.  We  say  that  the  British  farmer 
certainly  should  be  prepared  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreigner,  at  any  prices 
which  may  be  proved  to  have  ruled 
abroad,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
for  any  considerable  period  of  time. 
But  we  repeat  what  we  said  before — 
*'  We  beg  it  will  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that,  in  estimating  the  remu- 
nerative prices  of  foreign  grain,  we  do 
not  profess  to  arrive  at  more  than 
general  conclusions." 

Now  then,  having  cleared  up  the 
propositions,  let  us  see  how  the  Eco- 
nomist begins,  continues,  and  ends  his 
argument ;  for  the  whole  matter  may 
be  disposed  of  at  no  great  sacrifice  of 
time.  He  states  his  first,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  discover,  his  only  subdivi- 
sion thus : — 

"  First,  then,  as  to  the  year  1845. 
In  that  year,  itissaiti,  that  1,000,000 
of  qnarters  of  wheat  were  entered  at  a 
duty  of  no  less  than  20s.  upon  every 
such  quarter  of  foreign  com,  while  the 
average  price  in  this  country  was  47s., 
and  that  oonsequentiv  the  foreigner 
was  enabled  to  send  his  wheat  at  27s. 
to  cover  all  costs  exoept  the  duty.** 

Now,  l*TlO  8 AID  THAT?     Lord  Jobtt 

Manners  did  not  —  Mr  Sandars  did 
not — we  did  not ;  and  beyond  na  three 
there  is  nobody  else  arraigned  at  tbe 
res)>ectable  bar  of  the  JSooMomttr.  II 
would  be  an  eaey  thing  to  convict  VKf 
man  of  IgtK^ranoe,  preanmption,  and 
follr,  by  patting  words  into  his  montli 
which  he  ne\*er  ottered^  and  tbe» 
paaslDg  judgment:  and  this  is  jnal 
what  the  Bcmomist  hat  doM  fai  tbb 


instance,  we  foar,  deliberately.  Per* 
baps  he  calcolated  too  confidently  on 
his  possible  immanity  finom  a  repl^. 

We  repeat  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
eooceraed,  the  above  statement  ia 
UTTBHLT  UNTRUR.  That  it  was  applied 
to  OS  there  can  be  namiuoer  of  devbt, 
because,  in  tbe  tabular  atateoaent  ni- 
mediately  below,  the  writer  eoatrasts 
what  be  calls  ear  ^^  allegaticMu  "  with 
regard  to  tbe  quantity  of  wheat  im* 
ported,  with  that  exhibited  by  tlie 
tables  of  reveaae.  Tbe  whole  tkxng 
is  a  falsehood  in  point  of  fact.  It 
remains  for  the  Ecomorndst  to  show 
if  there  are  any  circomstaaces  wliich 
may  justify  us  in  believing  that  it  was 
not  deliberately  intended. 

We  observe  that  at  the  Leioeater 
meeting  the  Marquis  of  Granby  is  re" 
ported    to    have  said — "Wky,    the 
article  in  Bhekwood  mentions  that, 
in  the  year  1845,  when  the  piioe  of 
wheat  was  47s.  a  qnarta-,  there  was  a 
duty  of  no  less  than  SOs.  upon  every 
quarter  of  com  that   entered   from 
abroad;  and  it  goes  on  to  state  that, 
notwithstanding  that  duty  of  20s>f  no 
less  than  1,000,000  qnarters  of  com 
entered    in    that   year.^*    Here    the 
noble  marquis  certidaly  misqaoted  os, 
and,  on  referring  to  the  paaaa^e  in 
question  in  oor  article,  we  thindL  we 
can  account  for  hk  mistake.    Two  or 
three  sentences  after  the  whole  dis^ 
cussion  about  the  imports  under  tbe 
sliding^scale  was  dosed,  we  mentioned 
the  fact  that,  "^taat  year,''  Denmark 
sent  us  upwards  of  1,000,000  quarters 
of  grain.  Lord  Granby  seems,  tkroogh 
inadvertence,  to  have  misappiied  oar 
statement,  and  the   consequence  of 
this  is,  that  Lord  John  Manners  atnd 
ourselves  are  charged  bj  the  Eeonmnitt 
with  making   statements  which  we 
never  made;   and  four-fifUis  of  the 
Economises  reasoning,  backed  by  for- 
midable tables,  ia  directed  towards  the 
demolishing  of  an  astoatptien  which 
nobody  ever  aasomed !     Now,  if  it 
were  possible  for  ns  to  believe  that 
the  Ecomamut  hwd  relied  solely  on  the 
report  of  the  Leicester  apeedws,  which 
he  cleoriy  did  not,  inasomch  as  be 
taxes  Lord  John  Mamere  with  say- 
ing what  he  never  said;  or  even  on 
the  letter  of  *' Cokunetta  Alnmaas,** 
we  abonld  bare  been  too  happy  to 
pass  over  tbe  matter  as  a  mere  blonder. 
Bat  this  is  evidently  a  conned  and 
poised  article,  intssM  to  damage  as 
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and  our  credit  with  the  public;  and 
the  numerous  quotations  from  the 
magazine  which  are  contained  in  it, 
show  that  the  most  earnest  scrutiny  has 
been  exercised  on  our  paper.  We  can- 
not accept,  as  an  apologj  from  the 
Economist^  the  plea  that  it  was  misled 
by  the  Marquis  of  Granby.  We  do 
not  think  that  this  makes  its  case  any 
better.  How  does  the  matter  stand? 
The  mistake  of  the  noble  Marquis  ob- 
viously drew  the  attention  of  the  Eco- 
nomist  still  more  strongly  than  before 
to  the  article  in  the  Magazine,  espe- 
cially as  bearing  upon  the  point  which 
it  conceived  to  be  at  issue,  viz.,  the 
quantity  of  wheat  imported  in  1845. 
The  writer  made  our  article  his  text : 
he  must  have  read  it  carefully ;  and, 
from  the  quotations,  it  is  clear  that  the 
number  of  the  Magazine  was  lying 
before  him  while  he  wrote.  If  he  did 
80  read,  as  he  ought  and  indeed  pro- 
fesses to  have  d<»ie,  he  must  have  seen 
that  we  did  not  use  the  words  which 
he  has  put  into  our  mouth.  His  pos- 
sible answer,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Granby  bad  misinterpreted  the  pas- 
sage as  well  as  he,  will  not  do.  An 
inadvertent  slip  on  the  hustings  or  the 
platform  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
tb«  deliberate  statements  of  a  writer, 

that  a  pOtlUUttl  A«|«p<»noni  boo  oaid  -vrkAi 

that  writer  must  or  ought  to  have 
known  was  never  said.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  this  matter  cleared  up, 
and  hope  the  Econamitt  may  be  able 
to  remove  the  very  serious  imputation 
under  which,  in  our  mind,  it  at  pre- 
sent lies. 

And  now,  for  the  satisfaction,  not 
of  the  Ecamamist,  but  of  the  public, 
let  us  see  how  our  real  argument  is 
touched  by  the  article  in  question. 

We  say  that  in  1844  and  1845 
foreign  wheat  was  regularly  imported 
into  this  country,  paying  the  duty  of 
20s.  per  quarter,  when  our  home 
averages  were  at  46s.  or  47s.  Does 
the  Economist  refute  this  statement  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  starts  off 
with  his  false  assumption  of  our  aver- 
ment about  1,000,000  of  quarters,  and 
with  a  forced  and  unfair  construction 
of  the  words  *'  fixed  duty,'^  and  treats 
ns  to  tables  of  the  whole  grain  im- 
ported for  four  years,  which  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  What  we  said  amounted 
to  this—that  in  1845,  for  six  months 
consecutively,  the  duty  of  208.  was 


paid  on  foreign  grain,  at  a  time  whea 
our  general  averages  were  only 
46s.  to  47s.  a  quarter.  That  was 
the  whole  of  our  averment ;  for  the 
attempt  of  the  Economist  to  twist 
our  statement,  that  ^^  for  six  months 
consecutively  "  the  duty  of  20d.  was 
paid,  into  an  assertion  that  it  was 
constantly  paid  for  four  years,  is,  we 
hope,  too  ridiculous  to  call  for  a  refu- 
tation. Well  then,  bow  does  the  fact 
staud  with  regard  to  these  imports  ? 
Here  is  the  statement  of  Mr  Sandars, 
himself  the  mover  for  the  parliamen- 
tary returns  ;  and  the  Economist  may 
exercise  his  ingenuity  in  overthrowing 
that  i/he  can. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  BdVi  W  eekly  Messenger. 

**  Sir, — The  Economist  of  Saturday  last, 
in  one  of  its  usual  eoneootions  on  agricul- 
tural statistics,  called  upon  Lord  John 
Manners  pnblicly  to  retract  his  asser- 
tion, made  on  the  6th  instant  at  Leieesteri 
that  the  208.  duty  on  wheat  was  paid  on 
1,000,000  quarters  in  1845.  I  am  not 
aware  what  may  have  been  the  actual 
statement  made  by  bis  lordship;  but  at 
all  events,  it  cannot  affect  this  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  the  208.  duty  vas paid 
for  60  consecutive  weeks  from  the  3 let. 
Aug.  1844,  to  the  2d  of  Aug.  1845,  dar- 
ing 26  weeks  of  which  period  the  general 
average  price  wiii  from  45a.  to  468.  per 
quarter,  as  may  he  seen  on  reference  to 
Parliamentary  return,  No.  439,  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on 
the  29th  June,  1849. 

**  January  21, 1850.        S.  Sandars." 

The  tables  given  in  the  Economist 
prove  that  we  were  absolutely  right 
m  every  word  which  we  really  stated. 
Of  course  they  prove  that  we  were 
utterly  wrong  in  every  word  which 
was  stated  for  us. 

What  we  said,  remains  unrefuted ; 
and  no  man  living  can  refute  it.  We 
were  *^  regularly  "  supplied  with  wheat 
at  the  prices  which  we  originally 
stated,  and  at  that  duty.  By  ^^  regu- 
larly," we  mean  that  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous and  continued  influx,  not  of 
bad,  or  damaged  grain,  but  of  good 
grain,  when  our  averages  here  were  so 
k>w,  that  the  highest  duty  was  exi- 
gible. Our  averment  went  nothing 
beyond  that  It  required  no  wizard 
to  tell  us,  that  when  prices  were  high 
in  this  country  and  the  duty  conse- 
quently diminished,  a  greatei*  amount 
of  importation  would  take  place. 
High  averages  here  of  necessity  raise 
the  price  of  grain  at  foreign  ports;  and 
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when  tbe  price  is  so  raised,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  remunera- 
tive rate  at  which  grain  may  be  sent 
here,  to  compete  with  the  British 
grower.  '  The  whole,  under  onr  for- 
mer system  of  duties,  became,  in  that 
event,  matter  of  commercial  specula- 
tion. But  when,  on  account  of  good 
harvests  in  this  country,  there  Was  no 
extraordinary  demand  for  com,  prices 
on  the  Continent  approximated  to  their 
naturallevel ;  andnobetterproof  of  this 
can  be  shown  than  from  the  very  tables 
which  the  Economist  has  set  forward 
to  prove  the  reverse.  For  what  do 
we  find  from  them?  Even  misre- 
presentation may  have  its  nse,  if  it 
fixes  the  attention  of  the  parties  in- 
terested in  this  great  question  upon 
the  admitted  and  undeniable  facts,  that, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1845, 
when  the  average  prices  of  wheat 
ranged  from  45s.  3d.  to  47s.  lOd.'per 
quarter,  there  were  imported  182,842 
quarters  of ybr«i^  wheat  and  flour; 
that,  during  the  same  period,  the 
maximum  duty  of  208.  was  actually 
paid  on  55,054  quarters.  Also,  that 
during  that  year  897,444  quarters  of 
foreign  wheat  were  imported,  and 
that  this  importation  took  place  with 
an  average  prie«  at  hnmejuiLsscseding 
50s.  lOd.  for  the  whole  year.  Tust 
three  years  before  that,  Sur  Robert 
Peel,  having  directed  his  deliberate 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  agri- 
culturists in  this  country,  declared 
that,  so  long  as  the  price  did  not  ex- 
ceed 518.  per  quarter,  the  home  grower 
should  be  protected  from  foreign  com- 
petition; to  effect  which  object,  he 
fixed  the  highest  duty  at  203.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  tables  of  the  Econo- 
mist distinctly  show,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour 
entered  for  duty^  throughout  1845, 
was  89,816.  Of  that  quantity,  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  half  was 
charged  with  the  fixed  maximum  duty 
of  20s.  So  that  the  whole  of  our  case 
is  thoroughly  proved  from  the  recorded 
statistics  of  our  adversary. 

We  observe  that  the  Scotsman^  an 
Edinburgh  newspaper,  following  the 
Economist,  yet  with  a  spurious  desire 
for  originality,  has  claimed  partici- 
pation in  the  >«P^.lii||.lH?pi^of  ar- 
gument and  oCllHHHHHik   I^ 


very  egregious  blunders,  but  that  the 
kind  fellow  had  passed  them  over 
without  exposing  us,  believing  that 
their  very  obvionsn^s  made  them 
self-refuting.  Now,  however,  when 
the  point  has  been  broached  aliunde, 
he  repents  him  of  his  former  forbear- 
ance, and  proceeds,  after  his  usual 
pleasant  manner,  to  show  us  up. 
'*  The  mis- statement," says  he,  "as  to 
the  number  of  quarters"  (the  1,000,000 
which  the  Economist  invented  for  our 
use)  "  may  be  accounted  for  by  Btack- 
wood*s  very  raw  statist  having  mis- 
taken the  quantity  imported  for  the 
quantity  that  paid  duty,  having  put 
down  as  paying  203.  duty  the  grain 
that  lay  unused  in  the  warehouses, 
simply  because  the  importer  could  not 
pay  that  duty  ! "  Onr  rawness  being 
disposed  of,  he  next  attacks  onr  can- 
dour, and  accuses  us,  in  various  para- 
graphs, of  downright  fraud  andialse- 
hood.  Now,  since  the  Scotsman  has 
distinctly  asserted  his  prior  knowledge 
of  the  points  ingeniously  assumed  by 
the  Economist,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
deny  an  honour  so  worthily  won,  and 
so  industriously  set  forward.  In  Scot- 
land, we  perfectly  understand  what 
construction  is  to  be  placed  on  the  lu- 
cubrations of  our  lively  contempo«*a«'y' 
BimjeroreTie" Claims  credit  again,  for 
having  "  left  untouched"  a  point  which 
he  thinks  so  "  obviously  selJf-refating," 
he  had  better  take  care  that  he  is  not 
implicating  himself  in  rather  an  ugly 
business.  He  is  pleased  to  say,  "The 
first  assertion  dealt  with  is,  that 
in  1845,  when  wheat  was  at  478.,  im- 
ports were  made  to  the  extent  of 
1,000,000  quarters,  paying  a  duty  of 
203. ;  so  says  Blackwood, — but  truth, 
as  embodied  by  the  revenue  returns, 
tells  a  very  different  story."  We  must 
hold,  from  the  attacks  that  have  been 
made  upon  us  in  the  Scotsman,  that 
the  editor  has  carefully  perused  onr 
article  :  if  so,  we  ask,  in  the  mildest 
spirit — why  propagate  what  he  must 
have  known  to  be  untrue  ?  He  says 
now  that  he  had  observed  our  blunder, 
or  falsehood,  or  fraud,  before  tbe 
Economist  exposed  it.  No  such  thing 
appeared  in  onr  article :  it  is  a  pure 
invention.  We  leave  the  Scotsman  to 
wriggle  himself,  as  he  best  can,  out  of 
the  quagmire  into  which  his  ridiculous 
vanity  has  led  him. 


^  Somi,  Edinbwrgh, 
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